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(Recknagel) ' 366 

Science,    coupling    to   timber   crops, 

(Piche) 608 

Second   growth,   volunteer,   yield   of 

(Fisher) ; 760 

State    ownership    of    forest    lands, 

(Coolridge) 191 

Woodlots,   management  of    (Piche)        760 

B— 8       GRAZING. 

B — 9       ECONOMICS    AND    STATISTICS 

(POLICY,    RESOURCES, 

LAWS,  ETC.). 

British    Columbia    forest    resources, 

(Caverhill) 1054 

Canada,    forests    of,    in    peace    and 

war.    (Black) 407 

Britain   turns  to 562 

The  story  of,   (Black) 30 

Conferences,  New  England  fores- 
try  2002 

RIngland's  future  forests 1054 

Financial   analysis   of  forestry  and 

reforestation,   (Wilson) 163 

Finland's       public-owner       forests, 

(Dana) 760 

Forest  revenues,  organize  to  perpe- 
tuate,  (Atkinson) 939 

Lumber        cars,        new        minimum 

weights  for 113 

McKenzie  Basin,  forests  of,    (Bury).. 278 

Monev,     loaning    on    timber    limits, 

(Wilson) 278,   366 

.Mew  Brunswick  changes  timber  po- 
licy       695 

New    timber   regulations   for    .     .    102( 
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Page. 
Taking  stock  of  timber,  (Loggle).     939 
Problems,     present     and     future     of 

the  lumber  Industry,   (Boyle).  .     847 
Profits,  Canada's,  from  her  forests, 

(Pringle) ■      '•''' 

I'ulpwood     consumption     and     wood 

pulp  production 1916 

(Smith,    Helphenstlne) 200,i 

In  Canada,  supply  of.  (Campbell). 

345,    367.   695 

industry  Canadian T- 

Resources  of  Northern   Manitoba. 

(Campbell) '^ 

Spruce,    win    It    soon    be    exhau.st- 

ed?    (Little) •      760 

Reforestation,    economic    aspect    of, 

(Towney) ■      ""•- 

Rusale,  les  rlchesses  forestieres  de 

la,    (Rabot) 324 

Social  aspect  of  forest  management, 

(MacKayc) "^'f 

Sprue*.     Oregon     and    Washington, 

survey  of »'"' 

Tax     what    is    the    basis    for    forest 

yield?  (Roth) 30 

Timber,    standing,    resources   of   the 

great  west 407 

Tropical      forests      and      the      war. 

(Whitford) S47 

Valuation  of  damages  to  immature 

timber,   (Sparhawk) 673 

B— 0        MISCELLANEOUS. 

Camps,  logging,  menus  for  ...  .  30 
Feeding  the  lumberman.  (Holt)  .  .  60s 
Food    rationing    of    logging    camps, 

(Roberts) 939 

Forest   conditions,    present,    signifi- 
cance  of,    (Howe) 2024 

Forestry    courses    for   returned    sol- 
diers  ,•      760 

Progress    based    on    facts.     (Wil- 
son)     2024 

Laboratory,    Western    Forest    Pro- 
ducts  1054 

Living     conditions     in     the     Maine 

woods,   (Turner) 113 

Paying     lumberjacks    on     the    daily 

wage   plan 939 

Problems,  forest,  Canada  must  solve  2024 
Report  of  the  Forestry  Branch.  .  .  2024 
Schools,    shall    forestry    be    taught 

in?    (Towney) 40i 

Siberia,     in    the    forests    of.     (Wil- 

gress) 113 

Sweden  forestry  in,  (Amllon).  .  .  278 
Tannin     content     of    Pacific     coast 

trees.    (Benson,  Jones) 847 

Terminology,  forest 278 

Tragedy  of  Cross  Fork,  (Dana).  .  .  760 
War,  and  forestry,  (Fernow).  .  .  585,  673 
Woods    practice    a    century    out    of 

date 2024 

C — WOOD    PBEPARINQ    AUD    EQTJXF- 
M£MT. 

C— 1       MANUFACTURING  CONTROL 
AND  TESTS. 

C — 2       BY-PRODUCTS. 

.-Sawdust   as   a   paper-making   mate- 
rial       52^ 

For    briijuets,     (pat.),    (Pallet).     .      279 

C— 3       CONSUMPTION    OF    RAW 

MATERIAL.   UNIT  POWER 

AND  YIELD. 

C— 4         WOOD     MEASUREMENT. 

Xvlometer,      (volume     measure),    a 

practical,   (Illick) 30 

C— 5        TRANSPORTATION    AND 
STORING. 

Crane,  wood 2024 

storage      systems      and      pulpwood 

handling.    (Low) 142 

C— 6      SLASHING  AND  SAW   MILLS. 

Wood-splitting,  economical,   (Soeck- 

cr)     142 

C— 7      BARKING   AND   CLEANING. 

C— 8       CHIP   PREPARING. 

C— O       MISCELLANEOUS. 

D— GSOTTin)      WOOD     HASTTTFACTUR- 
JTSa    AND    EQUIFISENT. 

(ITot«. — For   pulp   preparing:   and    drying 
MB  CUai  O.) 

D— 1      MANUFACTURING   CONTROL 
AND  TESTS. 


D— 2      BY-PRODUCTS. 

D — 3        CONSUMPTION    OF    RAW    MA- 
TERIAL.   UNIT    POWER 
AND    YIELD. 

D— 4  GRINDING.     GRINDERS     AND 

STONES 

Page. 

Bur       for       treating       grind-stones, 

(Hall),    (pat.) 915 

Newsprint    paper    without    sulphite 

(Millard) 52 

Process    and    apparatus    for    reduc- 
ing wood  to  pulp,  (Hall),   (pat.)      915 

Stones,    sand,    tests    of    some    Cana- 
dian,   for    pulp   grinders.    (Cole)        72 

D— 5         WOOD    TREATMENT    FOR 
GRINDING. 

D— 0       MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wood   pulp,   white,    (pat.).    (Denso).      213 

E.     SXrl^EITE     MAIftrFACTTTRE     AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

(Note. — For   ptilp    preparing   and    drying 
see  Claaa  G.) 

E— 1       MANUFACTUEiING    CONTROL 
AND  TESTS. 

Samples,      apparatus      for      taking. 

from     pulp     digesters,       (pat.). 

(Hoehl) 279 

Starch,  stable  solution,  (Pollltz)  495 
Sulphur    dioxide,    determination     of 

(Sweeney    and     others)     52 

B— 2       BY-PRODUCTS. 

Alcohol,    from    waste     sulphite     li- 
quor,    (Haegglund),     .     .     .     142,    279 

(Hendrlck) 472.    2003 

(McKee) 2002 

Sulphite  in  Sweden,    (Johnsen)    .  .      516 

Factories 1054 

More   about,    (Guettler) 576 

Carbon,    highly   active   decolorizing. 

(Knopflmacher.)     (pat)     .  .     .  .       S251 

Coal,    sulphite,    (Strehlenert) 980 

(Ilymene,    crude,    etc.,    from    sulfite 

process    (pat.),    (Engler) 279 

Dyeing     and     tanning,     composition 

for  use  in,   (Wagner),   (pat.)    .  .      825 
Evaporating    sulphite    and    sulphate 

waste  liquor,  process  of,   (pat.).      113 
Waste  lyes  of  pulp   manufacture, 

(pat),    (Lundberg) 213 

Evaporator,  a   new  lye 30 

Extract,     cellulose,     importance     of 

use  of 939 

Fermenting   constituents    of    sulfite 

waste  liquor,   (pat.) 2002 

Gases,   waste,  of  pulp  manufacture, 
destruction        by        combustion. 

(pat.) 2003 

Llgnln.       extracting       from       sulfite 
waste     as     sodium     ligninsulfo- 

nate,    (pat.),   (Oman) 213 

Substances,      precipitating,      from 
waste    sulfite    liquor,    (Soraas), 

(pat.) 2002 

Liquor,    bisulphite,    and    its    consti- 
tuents).   (Beverldge) 893 

Waste    sulfite,     (pat.),     (Fest).     .      279 

Problem.    (Johnsen) 389 

Residual,  from  sulphite  cellulose, 

(Kertesz) 72 

Lubricant,    (from  sulphite  waste  li- 
quor),   (pat.) 760 

Lye.   refuse  sulphite 366 

Neutralization,      preparing      sulfite 

'waste   for,    (pat.),    (Jernberg).   .     279 
Precipitating  sulphite  waste  liquor, 

new   method   of,    (Landmark).   .       30 
Purifying    sulfite    cellulose    liquor, 

(pat.) 562 

Reclaiming    sulfite,    new    system.     .      782 
Recovering  add  vapors  from  sulfite 
pulp     digesters    apparatus    for, 

(Thome),    (pat.) 1004 

Sulfur  dioxide.  free.  extracting 
from  waste  lye.  and  concentrat- 
ing purified  lye  by  Its  contain- 
ed heat,  (pat.),  (Landmark)  .  213 
Sulphite  cellulose,  residual  li- 
quors from,  (Kertesz)  ....  72 
Liquor,  waste,  fuel  from,  (Streh- 
lenert)  451 

Waste,    sugars    In,    (Klason).    .     .      451 
Liquor,     concentration     of,     (Oh- 

man) 516 

Reclamation   of 52 

Toluene,     (from      sulphite     turpen- 
tine),   (McKee) 3S9 

(Wheeler) 782 

Treating    by-product    liquors    from 
wood-sulphite       plants,       (Mar- 

chand),    (pat.) 494 

Turpentine,      sulphite,       (Schorger)      472 
Recovery  tank,  (Corcoran).   .    .    .     472 


Page. 

Recovery  system,    (Obermans)    .  .     472 

Recovery   of.    (Nlckerson)    .    .    389.   608 

Utilization   of  sulphite  waste    .    .    .    1054 

Waste      sulphite      liquor      problem, 

(Johnsen) 825 

E — 3      CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  MATE- 
RIAL,  UNIT   POWER  AND  YIELD. 

E— 4     ACID  MAKING  AND  RECOVERY. 

Absorption   system,   SOa.    (Griffin),     323 

Acid    making,    theory    and    practice 

of.   (Barker) 323 

Thermo-chemlstry  of.    (Textor)    .      323 
Plant,  operation  of,    (Jenssen)..    .      324 

Bisulphite,  calcium,  solution,  new 
method  for  producing,  (Ber- 
gro) 695 

Cooling,    burner-gas,     (Cosier).     .     .      323 

Liquor,     sulfite     acid,     means     for 

making,    (Jenssen) 278 

Recovering      sulfur       dioxide     from 

furnace    gases,    (Eustls),    (pat.)    1004 

Sublimation      in      sulfur      burners, 

(Schimmel) 495 

Towers,  advantages  of  in  acid  mak- 
ing.   (Obermanns) 366 

Two  systems  of  acid  making,   (Heu- 

er) 782 

E— 5       COOKING. 

Cellulose       pulp       process,       (pat.), 

(Monterud) 279 

Cookiitg   experiments,    new    wood.    .        72 

Digesters,  standard  sulphite,  with 
standard  linings,  capacity  of. 
(Corcoran) 893 

Effect  of  varying  certain  cooking 
conditions  in  the  production  of 
sulphite  pulp  from  spruce, 
(I^unak) 1004,    1054 

Methods  for  preparing  sulphite  cel- 
lulose,   (Bache-Wiig) 113 

Preheating      system      for      sulphite 

cooking,    (Lunberg) 472 

Steam,  super-heated,  in  cooking  sul- 
phite.   (Andrews) 366 

Wood   pulp  process,    (pat.),    (Morte- 

rud),  (2  abs.) 278 

E— 0      MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brazilian  fibre,  possibility  of  pa- 
per-making from 30 

Details     of     the     sulphite     process, 

(Heritage) 143 

F — SODA      AND      SUI.FHATB      MANTT- 
FACTUBE    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

(Note. — For  pulp  preparing  and  drying 
see  Class  Q.) 

F— 1      MANUFACTURING    CONTROL 
AND    TESTS. 

Process      reports      in      soda       mills 

(Griffin) 323 

F— 2       BY-PRODUCTS. 

By-products,  various,  from  the  soda 

pulp  Industry .    .    .      235 

Caustic,  spent,  liquors  in  paper 
mills,    rapid    analysis    in,    (Dar- 

„    .  ""«) 163 

boda   process,   use  of  spent  lyes  In 

(Wells),   (pat.)    . 939 

F— 3       CONSUMPTION   OF   RAW 

MATERIAL.    UNIT    POVITER 

AND    YIELD. 

F— 4       LIQUOR    MAKING    AND 
RECOVERY. 

Caustlclzing,      continuous     by     the 

Dorr  system •..  357 

Soda  liquors,  (pat.),  (Griffin).  .  .  257 
Evaporating  sulphite  and  sulphate 

waste  liquors,  process  of  (pat.)  US 
Evaporator,  spraying,  (pat),  (Mess- 

er) 303 

Liquor,   cooking,   wood   pulp,    (pat  ) 

(Waite) 213 

F— 5      COOKING. 

Cellulose      pulp       process.        (pat.). 

(Morterud) 279 

Cooking.  wood-pulp.  (soda) 

(Kress),    (pat.)    ...  "   491 

Paper-pulp,  (Wells),  (2  pats.)  .  '.  '.  2003 
Pro<!ess,  new  alkaline  pulping,  with 

recovery      of    -rosin,       (Kress, 

vvells) i)>Q 

(Pat.) ■;.  •;_  ••  2o53 

Sulfate  or  soda  process  wood-pulp 

(Lundberg),  (pat.) 562.  825 

Wood    pulp    process,     (pat.).    (Mor- 
terud),  (2  abs.) 278 
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F— 0       MISCELLANEOUS. 

Page. 
Dilution    figures    for    the    sulphate 

process,  (Beveridge)  .  .  .  472,  782 
New  sulphate  pulp  process,  (pat.).  142 
Pulping   yellow   pine  chips.    (Kress)      472 

G — PtJU    PREPAIIING    AND    DRYING 

— OFEBATION   AND   EQITIF- 

MENT. 

(Note. — For  manufacture   of  pulp  and 

equipment  for  same  see 

Classes  D,  E,  F.) 


(3 — 2       BY-PRODUCTS. 

1        CONSUMPTION    OF    RAW    MA- 
TERIAL, UNIT  POWER  AND 
YIELD. 


G— 5      WASHING  AND  CONCENTRAT- 
ING. 

Washing   pulp,    (pat.),    (Milne).    .    .      213 

G — 6        SCREENING    AND    RIFFLING. 
(SEE  ALSO  K   11). 

G — 7      REFINING. 

(3 — 8     WET  MACHINES. 

G — 9      DRYING  MACHINES. 

Drying,  high  temperature,  (Harri- 
son)       324 

Evaporation  and  drying,  some  gen- 
eral aspects  of,    (Moore).    .    .    .      494 
Temperature,    of,     (Carrier).     .  324. 

G— 10       PRESSING   AND    BALING. 

Press,  improved  pulp 366 

G — 11    SAVE-ALLS    (SEE   ALSO   K   13). 

Apparatus,  new,  for  purification  of 
waste  water  from  paper  and 
pulp  mills,    (Holden) 451 


G — n        MISCELLANEOUS. 

H — BI.EACHING,    BIiEACH    MANV- 
FACTUBING    AND     EQUIP- 
MENT. 


H — 2       BY-PRODUCTS. 

CONSUMPTION    OF    RAW    MA- 
TERIALS.   UNIT    POWER 
AND  YIELD. 

BLEACH  MANUFACTURING. 

H — 5       BLEACHING. 

agents 


142 


Action      of      bleaching 
fibres,   (Matthews) 

Bleaching      cellulose,       (Berghind), 

(pat.) 1004 

Investigation,  comparative,  of  the 
bleaching  of  cellulose  with 
chloride  of  lime  and  electroly- 
tic bleach,   (Fraser) 200S 

Straw.      bleaching     wheat,       (pat.), 

(lizuka) 379 


H— 0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


K — PAPER   MANTTFACTURING    AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

(Note. — See    also    Class   Q.). 


Research,  connecting,  with  manu- 
facturing in  a  paper  mill, 
(Shipman) 163 


Water,  waste,  of  paper  mills. 


Page. 
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K- 


BY-PRODUCTS. 


Caustic,  spent,  liquors  in  paper 
mills,  rapid  analysis  of.  (Dar- 
ling)  

Roofing,   waste,    separating   asphalt 

and  felt  from,   (Joseph),   (pat.)     494 


163 


K — 3        CONSUMPTION    OF    RAW    MA- 
TERIAL,   UNIT    POWER    AND 
YIELD. 

K— 3      BOILING  AND  WASHING. 

Washing  pulp,  apparatus  for,  (pat.) 

(Milne) ' 191.   21S 

K— 5         PULPERS,    SHREDDERS    AND 
CHESTS. 

Waste    papers,    pulping    and    defib- 

ering 695 

K — 6       SPECIAL   TREATMENT   OF 
FIBROUS  MATERIALS. 

Cotton    stallis,     treating    to     obtain 

their  fibre,    (Jones),    (pat.).    .    .    2005 

Decoloring     paper,     a     new     method 

for 191 

Fibre     for     paper     making,      (pat.), 

(Marsden) -27» 

Papers,    purification    of 72 

Flax    straw,     new    pulping     process 

for 163 

Mulberry    fibre    treating    for    paper 

making,    (pat.),    (Ushijma).   ...      278 

Old  paper,  apparatus  for  generat- 
ing,   (Navarre),   (pat.) 2003 

Processes  and  materials  for  paper, 
making  (Stefart,  Mall,  Beadle), 
(pat.) 2003 

Rags,  preparing  for  pulping 2005 

Recovering  pulp  from  old  paper,  ap- 
paratus   for,    (Navarre),    (pat.).    1004 

Rock,  paper  and  clothes  from,  (Slat- 
er)     2005 

Sal-bark,     oxalic     acid     and     paper 

from,   (Cross),   (pat.) 389 

Sawdust,    use    of    in    paper    making   2003 

Seaweed,   paper  from 2005 

Straw  pulp 2005 

Treating  green  crop  plants  for  pa- 
per making,   (Beadle) 847 

Treatment   of  paper   stock,    (Fiske), 

(pat.) ; 981 

Vegetable  fibre,  pulp  from,  (Mars- 
den),  (pat.) 2003 

Waste  paper,   processes  for  repulp- 

ing,   (Keenan) 143 

Waste  paper,  power  consumption  in 

treating,    (Strachan) 2003 

Paper,    utilizing 825,    2005 

Purifying,   printed   paper   or   other 
waste  fibrous  materials,   (patr. ), 
(Werst) 234 

K — 7    HEATING    AND    REFINING.    . 

Beater   filling,    (Helin's) 345,  472 

Beaters,   improved,    (Nuttall)    .  .    .  .  213 
New  types  of,  for  manufacturing 

of    paper    yarn 235 

Beating,    improvements    in 2005 

Pulp,    (pat.),    (Partington).    ...  142 
Colloidal  chemistry  in  papermaking, 

(Bovard) 473,  893 

K— 8       COLORING. 

K — 9       LOADING. 

Filler    for   paper,    (Kohlins),    (pat.).      847 

K— 10       SIZING. 

Colloidal    sizing     of    paper,     (pat.), 

(Fish) 213 

Nitre  cake  in  sizing 191 

Rosin  and   alum,   best   furnishes  of, 

(Bray) 323 

Saponification,   (Lawrence).   .    .    .      323 
Size    boiling,    chemistry    of,     (De 

Cew) 366 

The  cooking  process  in  manufac- 
ture of,    (De  Cew) 72 

Sizing.       an       investigation       of, 

(Clark) 366 

Size    for    cellulose    fibre.    (Heuser).        11 
Sizing  apparatus,    paper,    (Sanborn)        52 
Of     paper,      research      work      on. 

(Clark.  Durgin) 782 

Paper,   (Haeffner),   (pat.) 825 

Waxed  paper,  substitute  for,  (pat). 

(De    Cew) 213 

K— 11      SCREENING,   (SEE  ALSO  G.  6). 

K— 12       PAPER    MACHINES. 

Preaks    in    rolls,   marking 472 

Deckle.         improved         (Gustafson). 

(pat.) 2024 

Device   for   lifting  paper   from   wire 

to  roll,    (pat.) 782 

doctors,   couch   roll 366 

Felt  cleaner,  (Bennett),  (pat.)  ....  2005 
Felts,     drying,     made    of    a.sbestos, 

(pat.) 113 

Press,    manufacture   of,    (Bates).       73 
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Machine,   paper,   construction,    (Jur- 

genson),    (pat.) 2005 

Regulator,  pulp  stock,  Warner  auto- 
matic,   (pat.) 73 

Weight,   the  Trimbey  automatic  .     142 
Stripper        device,        improved, 

(Schenck),    (pat.) 2005 

Suction  boxes  in  adjoining  position, 

(pat.) 113 

Roll      arrangements       improved, 

(pat.) 585 

Watermarking  method,    (pat.)   .   .   .  '    345 

K — 13    SAVE-ALLS    (SEE   ALSO    G    11) 

K — 14  FINISHING     AND     INCI- 

DENTAL  OPERATIONS. 

Linen-faced    paper,     British     patent 

on,    (pat.),    (Porritt) 191 

Rewinder,  a  new   Cameron 72 

K — 15.        NEWSPAPER    AND    HANG- 
ING. 

Breaks,  marking,  in  newsprint  rolls     4  72 

Newsprint  making  without  sulphite      915 

Paper,    (Goodenough),    (pat.)     .     .    1004 

To  preserve 1071 

Resin  spots  in  newsprint,   (Cooper).     516 
Sawdust-pulp   newsprint 847 

K— 16        KRAFT    AND    WRAPPING 
PAPERS, 

Waterproof  packing   paper,    (pat.)..      279 

K— 17       WRITING,    BOND    AND    BOOK 
PAPERS. 

K— IS       BOARDS. 

Boards,  paper,  for  silk  fabric  wind- 
ing,  (Tardieu) 213 

Impermeable  cardboard,  (pat.),  (Se- 

rebriany) 279 

Leather  board,    (pat.),    (Serebriany)  303 

.Strawboards,    manufacture    of     .     .  163 

Wall-board,    (pat.),    (Sldwell).    ...  234 

K— 19         COATED    AND    WAXED 
PAPERS. 

Coated    paper,    (Milne),    (pat.).     .     .    1004 

Of    Fabric,      (Sanderson,    Sander- 
son),   (pat.) 939 

Coating  and  embossing  paper.   (Sai- 

derson),    (pat.)    ....  47-' 

Impregnating      cloth,      paper     or 
other    substances    witu    ...i-y.- 
oils,    (pat.),    (Brown) 302 

Compositions,   acid    proof    (Tar.ia- 

ri) 1G3 

Etchable,      for      paper,      (Milne), 

(pat.) 100! 

Fabrics,    with    colloidal    substanc- 
es,  (Lovell),   (pat.) B62 

For  paper,  waterproof,  (Kniffler) 
(pat.) 20ai 

Paper,  (Rafsky),   (pat.^   .        .  .... 

On  paper,  leather,  or  other  mate- 
rials    flexible,     wear    resi  t-n--, 

(Rosen),   (pat.) 2024 

Glazed     papers,      (pat.)      (Stat    ...  i        -jo 
Waxed   paper,   substitute  for,    (pat.) 

(De  Cew) 213 

K — 20   GREASE  PROOF  AND  PARCH- 
MENT PAPERS. 

Parchmentized    fibres,    treating    to 

render  them  impermeable,  (pat.)    2025 

K— 21       BUILDING   AND   ROOFING 
PAPERS. 

Waterproof   sheet   roofing,    (Wallin, 

Heppes),    (pat.) 1004 

K— 22        TISSUES. 

K— 23  SPECIAL    PAPERS    AND 

TREATMENT    THEREOF. 

(SEE  ALSO  CLASS  L). 

Art   paper,    imitation,   furnish   for    .      367 

Fancy  papers,  (pat.) 191 

Fireproofing  paper 73 

Solution,  (Ferguson),  (pat.).  I  825 
Starch  mixture,  (pat.)  (Rohan)  ?3R 
Glazed  paper,  (pat.),  (Statham).  .  .  213 
India  paper,  manufacture  of.  ...  .'^16 
Leather,  imitation,  (Aoyama).  .  .  980 
Medicinal  wafer  papers,  (Noord).  .  191 
Moisture-proof,     rendering     fibrous 

substances.    (Ferguson),    (pat.).   2024 

Non-burning   paper  formula 847 

Print       paper,       blue      and      brown, 

(Veitch,    Sammet.    Reed)     ..     ..      SS5 
Reinforcing  paper,    (Howard).    .    .    .      2.14 
"Safety-paper",     (Schmidt),     (pat).   2024 
Softening  paper,  leather,  and  cellu- 
loid,   (Simon    and    Durkheim) 
(pat.) 1004 
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Stiffenlns  paper,  (Stokes),  (pat.).  .  1004 
Translucent  paper,  reinforced,  (Bel- 

\^t\) 980 

Vuk';uilz"eii  fibre,  etc.,   (pat.)    ....     303 

(Pat) i-    ■■^■J   ■.,■     *** 

Water  and   grease-proof  cardboard. 

(Buohbinder) 1027 

Watermarks,    imitation lo-f 

Waterproof     and     air-tight      paper 

pulp.   (SerebrianyJ),   (pat.).  .  .  .      84V 
Waterproof      coating      for      paper, 

(Kniftler) •    •    •    2024 

Composition     for     paper.    (Kiiiff- 

ler),    (pat.) ,.    980.    2025 

Fibre  sheet.   (Abbott),   (pat.).    .    .      825 

Paper.   (Kuroki) 181 

Etc..    (Volant),    (pat.) •      o6,J 

Roofing    felt    and    like    material 

(Abraham),  (pat.) 1004 

Sheet    roofing.    (Wallln.    Heppes). 

(pat.) ,•    K"** 

Waterproofing    paper,    etc.,    (Fried- 

mann),  (pat.) 1004 

Process  of,  (pat.) T*i 

K— 24         PACKING.    WAREHOUSING 
AND  SHIPPING. 

K— O     MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying    paper    money    and    the 

like.   (pat.).   (Schwalbe).      ...     278 

Raw  papermaking  material  prob- 
lem          ''^ 

Yellowing    of    paper.    (Herzberger).     367 

I, artici.es  pbodtjced  from 

PUI.P    AND    PAPER 

1.— 1       MAXUFACTmiNG  CONTROL 
AND  TESTS. 

L— 2       BY-PRODUCTS. 

I.— 3      CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  MATE- 
RIAL.  UNIT  POWER  AND  YIELD. 

L— 4       CONTAINERS    FROM    PAPER 
AND  PULP, 
lags,   paper,   new    method   of  mak- 
ing.  (Bibby) 234 

Bottles,  paper i   V-,  ' '    ' '  iH 

Box.    shipping,    corrugated,   fibre.    .  ibl 
i.oxes,  cylindrical  cardboard,  (Lang- 

erbach) 213 

Can.     paper,     manufacture.    (Lang- 

ston) 9i> 

Carton  regulations -^^-y 

Vs.    bulk.    (Duncan) 915 

Containers,  paper  board,  save  mate- 
rial  for,    (Corcoran) 782 

Cup.  paper.   (Bohlman) 11 

Moulding  pulp  vessels,  (Thomp- 
son)   191 

Vessels,   paper,    (pat.).    (Hill)..    .    .  234 

L— 5     ARTIFICIAL  SILK  AND  OTHER 
CELLULOSE    PRODUCTS. 

Cellulose,  process  for  preparing  so- 
lutions of.  (Ostenberg) 142 

Nitro-cellulose     from    wood     pulps. 

(Baker) „323 

Rollers,  cellulose.   (Cross),   (pat.)    .   2025 

Silk,  artificial,  from  cellulose.    .    .      366 

L— 6      PAPIER  MACHE  AND  MOLDED 
PRODUCTS. 

Plastic    compositions    or    materials. 

(Jackson),   (pat.) 494 

I..— 7       PAPER   YARNS   AND   PRO- 
DUCTS THEREOF. 

F.ibrlcs.  paper 2025 

Rug.   paper  fibre.   American,    (Bon- 

naffon) 30,   73 

Man''f.icti^re    of      366 

Yarn  of  cellulose.  (Turk) 631 

I'n"cr.  and  textiles 235.  695 

Effect  of  coal  on 2025 

L— O      MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cattlefood      of      cellulose.       (Kull- 

gren^ 191.  631 

Cork-substitutes.       (ground       wood. 

etc.).  (Heyl).  (pat.) 388 

Dresslnss.   surgical,  wood   pulp  for.      367 
Fleece  from  wood  pulp  or  like  wad- 
dine:.    (LevU-am-Josepstahl.) .  .    .     473 

Impregnated  fibre,   (pat.) 2025 

Leather,  artificial  sole.  (Ericksson) 

(pat.) S47 

Matrix   mat  for  making  stereotype 

plates,   (Low),   (pat) 1004 

Paper,  exposition  of  products  of.    .      631 
Surgical        dressing,        paper        as 

(Hibbs) 516 


M. — OENERAX  EQUIPMENT. 

M— 1         MANUFACTURING    CONTROL 
AND  TESTS. 

M— 2       BY-PRODUCTS. 

M— 3        CONSUMPTION    OF    RAW 

MATERIAL.   UNIT  POWER 

AND  YIELD. 

M— 4         MECHANICAL    TRANS- 
MISSION. 

Page. 
Bearings,   roller,   characteristics  of, 

(Liebermann) H 

Belt,     how     strong     must     it     be? 

(.Schaphorst) 72 

Balata.    handy    rule    for.    (Schap- 
horst)       367 

Splicing  and  lacing 113 

Distributing    systems,    standardized 
flexible,     (power),     in     industrial 

plants.    (Jones) 562 

Friction  test,  simple,   (Schaphorst).     163 

Gear,  reduction,   (Home) 473 

Pulley,      why      steel      is      favorite, 

(Schaphorst) 472 

Shafts,    loaded,    critical    speeds    of. 

(Wallace) 11 

M— 5       REPAIR   SHOP   AND  ACCES- 
SORIES. 

M— 6       ELECTRICAL   TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS    AND    ACCESSORIES. 

Electricity  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry,   (Cronkhite) 72 

M — 7      HEATING.  VENTILATION  AND 
LIGHTING. 

Lighting  legislation,  changing  as- 
pects  of   factory.    (Clewell)    .  .      562 

Water,  heating  under  forced  circu- 
lation.  (Allan) 11 

M_S        PUMPS. 

Pumps,    centrifugal.    (Budd).    ...        11 
Canadian     built      of     modern     de- 
sign  9'38 

M — 9         TRANSPORTATION    IN    MILL 
AND  YARD. 

M — 10      FIRE  PROTECTION. 

M— O      MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ball       beiirings.        lubrication       of 

(Bruenauer) 539 

Dissolving     chemicals,     means      for, 

(pat)..   (Thorold) 143 

Evaporator  for  acid  liquids.  (Hart).  825 

P'iUer  press.  (Sperry) 494 

Filtering  machines,    (pat.),    (Kling)  143 

Filters,   (nat.).   (Sweetland) 143 

Meters,    flow,    notes    on,     (O'Neill).  366 
Precipitation,      electrical,      of      fine 

part'cles 143 

Ves-^els  for  acids,  etc.,  (pat).  (Hay- 
hurst)'    143 

IT — POWER    GENERATING    AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


Coal  specifications 


11 


N— 2       BY-PRODUCTS. 

N— 3       CONSUMPTION   OF   RAW 

MATERIAL.    UNIT    POWER 

AND  YIELD. 

N— 4      BOILER  HOUSE. 

.Mr,    dry,    and    cold    steam,    (Rich- 
ards)       938 

Boiler    construction,    Babcock    and 

Wilcox 11 

Control,  importance  of  flexi- 
bility  of.    (Phillips) 11 

E'onomy,   guide  to 915 

Efficiency 11 

Plates,  failure  of,  in  service,  and 
.stres'ses  in  riveted  Joints, 
(Wolf) 11 

Room  operation,  improving 
(Kentish) 938 

Setting,  possible  saving  in  avoid- 
ing leaks  in.  (Aarons) 539 

Multiple  retort  underfeed  stok- 
ers,   (Eromley) 938 

Steam,  performance  test  of,  (Coz- 
«ens) 93S 

Tube     failures,    some    causes    of, 

(Cedarblom) sjg 

Coal,  conservation  in  the  use  of   . .      367 

Powdered,   use   of.    (Wilcox).    .    .      938 
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Pulverized,    as    fuel     for    power 

plant  boilers H 

Use  of.    (Dantin) 938 

Saving.       a      talk       to       firemen. 

(Bromley) 324 

Efficiency,  boiler,  determination  by 
CO  5  and  the  flue  temperature, 

(O'Neill) 324 

Evaporation    in    boilers,    new    meth- 
od   of    increasing,     (Hering)     .  .      324 
Fired,     rationally,     is    your    boiler? 

(Matheson) 234 

Fuel,    burning,    from    waste    liquor.      163 
Conservation,     (Karshaw)      ..      ..      324 
Powdered,   for  steam  raising.    .    .      539 
Furnaces,    design    of,    and    combus- 
tion  of   coal.    (Krelsinger).    .     .      539 

Gr,ate.   figuring  area 17 

Labor,    substitute,     boiler    manage- 
ment  with,    (Stromeyer).    .    .    .      324 
Management,      boiler      plant,      (Ma- 

thewson) 142 

Operation,  boiler  house,  (Thick- 
ens)       366 

Scale,  bpiler,  prevention  of 72 

Screens,     protective,     for    furnaces, 

(Hunter) 539 

Soot   and   soot   blowers 938 

Blowers     for     horizontal     water- 
tube  boilers 938 

Effect     of    on    boiler    efficiency, 

(June) 389 

Its    effects    and    removal,    (Hub- 
bard)       717 

Steam  generation,  economy,  in   .    .    .      562 
Stokers,    mechanical    operation    of, 

(Lawrence) 11 

Temperature     of    furnace    air    and 

flue  gases,    (Schaphorst).    .    .    .     717 
Water,    impure    boiler    feed.    losses 
and  trouble  caused  by.  (Mapels- 
den) 938 

N— 5        COAL    AND    ASH    HANDLING. 

Coal,  labor  saving  handling  for  the 
factory    power    house.    (Trauts- 

cold) 717 

Storage,    weathering  and   sponta- 
neous combustion  of 11 

Fuel,  patent,   in  the  U.   S 72 

Storage  of  bituminous  coal.  (Stock)      717 

N— 6      STEAM  POWER  PLANTS. 

Electricity,  production  of,  by  steam 

power,   (Dow) 11 

Exhaust,  auxiliary,  steam,  econ- 
omical employmeht  of,  (Wil- 
son)          717 

N— 7     HYDRO  POWER  PLANT. 

Water  power  of  the  nation,    (U.S.)      302 

N— S         INTERNAL    COMBUSTION 
ENGINE  PLANTS. 

N— 9         ELECTRIC    POWER    EQUIP- 
MENT. 

N— 0      MISCELLANEOUS. 

Condensation,  steam,   (Arnold).   ...      717 

Condenser  practice,  modern,  (Pen- 
dleton)       760 

Gaskets      for      steam      pipe      lines, 

(Schultes) 938 

Heat  transfer  of,  between  a  flow- 
ing gas  and  a  containing  flue 
(Fry) 11 

Insulation,  heat,  evolution  of,   (Bol- 

am) 938 

Pipe  covering,  when  it  pays  for  it- 
self.  (Schaphorst) 472 

Power,  high  cost  of,  (Garland).  •.  .  938 
Plant  vibr.ations,  (Porter).  ...  11 
Prospects    in    Alberta.    (Sweezey).        73 

O — WATER  SUPPLY  AND   EQUIP- 
MENT. 

O— I      WATER  WORKS. 

O— 2       FILTER   PLANTS. 

Filtration,  plate-and-frame.  (Sper- 
ry)       562 

O — 3       PURIFICATION   AND   SOFTEN- 
ING PLANTS. 

Purifying  boiler  feed  water,   (pat.), 

(Hulsmeyer) 279 

Softening      boiler      water,       (pat.), 
,  (Kreighshelra) 303 

O— 0      MISCELLANEOUS 

Cooling      drinking    water     for    the 

mill,   (Carpenter) .     893 

P. — SAFETY     ENGINEERING     AND 
EDUCATION. 
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P— 1       SAFETY   APPLIANCES. 

Page. 

Block     pile     hazards,     eliminating, 

(Ricliardson) 91» 

Prevention     of    accidents     in    mills, 

(Van   Schaak) 367 

Wood  room,  handling  of  logs  from 
cutting-up  mill  to.  and  the  haz- 
ards  involved,    (Beale) 72 

P— 2       EDUCATION   AND   HYGIENE. 

Safety    points    for   mill    workers.    .      367 
Technical      education;      its     impor- 
tance   and     its     defects,     (Cor- 

less) 893 

Training,  advantages  of,   (Carru- 

thers) 36' 

Training  schools  in  factories.    (Sin- 

sheimer) 717 

P_3    SOCIAL    WELFARE. 

Service  work  and  its  value  in  in- 
dustry,  (Edwards) 142 

p_4      HOSPITAL  AND  FIRST  AID 

p — 5       SAFETY   STATISTICS 

Accidents,    classification    of,     (Cos- 

tigane) 585 

Reported.    May   1918 915 

Safety   first 494,    585 

Movement,    success    of.    demands 

individual     effort,     (Costigane)      163 
Standardizing     accident     statistics, 

(Gilkerson) ~    ..     ..      142 

P_0        MISCELLANEOUS. 

Accident    prevention,    progress   in   a 

Canadian    plant.    (Carpenter)...      695 
Address   on   safety,    ((iostigane).   .   .      915 
Compensation  Act,   the  Workmen's, 
(discussion  of  article  by  A.  W. 

Wright) 72 

Comparison  of   (Sherlock) 717 

Co-operation  in  safety  work,  (Costi- 
gane)       782 

Labor,     turnover,     as     an     accident 

hazard,    (Costigane).    ...    73,    142 

Safety  Association  report 389 

Movement,    (Van    Schaak).    .     .     .      302 
Pointers   for   mill   workers.    .     .     .      407 

Q— FI.ANNIITG   AND    CONSTRUCTIOIT. 


Fire  prevention,  better,  and  inspec- 
tion needed  in  woodworking 
plants,    (Loewing) 407 

Q— 3       CONSTRUCTION  COST. 

Q— 0       MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cement.       acid       and      waterproof, 

(Meigs),   (pat.) 495 

Concrete,     reinforced,      failures     in 

(Crelghton) 915 


Waterproofing,     (Horn),    (pat.) 


495 


B. — OEKEBAI^- 

R — 1       DESCRIPTION   OF   MILLS  AfJD 
ITEMS   RELATING    THERETO. 

Page. 

Berlin,  N.  H.,  chemical  develop- 
ment of  pulp  mills  at,  (Hen- 
drick) 142 

Paper  mill,  old,  rebuilt  for  effi- 
cient   operation,    (Meltzer).    .     .      539 

R— 2  BIOGRAPHY  AND  LITERA- 
TURE 
Industrial  fatigue,  cause  of,  (Lord)  539 
Bark-Beetles,  Canadian;  (Swaine).  1026 
Classification,  system  revised  .  .  367 
Forestry  Branch,  report  of  ...  .  2024 
History   of   paper,    important   dates 

in ..      191 

R— 3        OFFICE    SYSTEM. 

Classifying,   (Sebert) 938 

Cost  keeping  and  construction  ac- 
counting,   (Ross) 717 

System.       simple      and      flexible 

(Greenwood) 938 

Depreciation  and  its  relation  to  in- 
dustrial appraisement,  (Mc- 
Kay)       695 

Annual,  rates  for 695 

Of  physical   property  values,   the 
Actuary  theory  of  (Kates).    .    .      717 
Purchasing     Department,     organiz- 
ing,  (Small) ,      717 

R — 4       BUSINESS   RELATIONS. 

Export    business,    a    little    talk    on, 

(Dawe) 142 

Paper    pointers     from    a    practical 

pressman,    (Malin) 73 

R — 5        STATISTICS    AND    MARKET 
REPORTS. 

Book   paper   market,    review.    ...      163 

Canada  loses  ten   millions 915 

Review  of  pulp  and   paper  manu- 
facturing in.   (Dawe) S02 

Chile,    paper    markets    of,    (Barret), 

(2    abs.) 302.  345 

English  trade 302 

Fuel  re.sources  of  Canada  with  re- 
ference to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,   (Haanel) 302 

Newsprint  industry  one  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  the  nation, 
(Dodge) 893 

Paper-making       material,      world's 

supply  of 191 

Wood  and   pulp  production  in  U.   S. 

in  1916 11 

R— 6        MANUFACTURING    SYSTEM. 

Control,   graphic,  of  production  and 

cost,    (Starker) 717 

Recording  operations.  Wolf  system 

of 893 

Charts,  graphic  —  An  aid  to  busi- 
ness  administration,    (Astle).    .        72 

Soda     mills,     process     reports     in, 

(Griffin) 323 

R— 7      LABOR. 

Creative  labor,   (Wolf) 782 

Hiring    and    firing    men,    cost    of, 

(Macmillan) 73 

Human  element   in  the  mill,    (The), 

(Moore) 782 
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Human  factor,  reaching  the   (Gilk- 
erson)         72 

Labor      bureaus,     Ontario      Govern- 
ment  system  of,    (Hudson).    .    .      980 
Turnover  of,   as  an  accident  haz- 
ard,   (Costigane).  ' 73.  142 

Power  production,   mastering,    (Pol- 

akov) 938 

Turnover,   labor,   methods  of  arriv- 
ing at,  (Harlingen,  Dwyer).   .    .      717 

R — 8         TRANSPORTATION    AND 
FREIGHT   RATES.  ' 

R— 9        TARIFFS    AND    TAXES. 

R— 10        FINANCING    AND    INVEST- 
MENTS. 

R— 11      INSURANCE 

R— 12         MANUFACTURING    COSTS. 

Charts,  manufacturing  costs  shown 

by,    (Mclntyre) 893 

Probe  —  Book  paper  probe  to  pro- 
ceed,  (Andrew) 163 

Newsprint,    (Andrew)     .     .    72,    73,    163 

R— 13        SOCIETIES    AND    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Technical   Section   of  the  Canadian 

Pulp   and   Paper   Association.    .     915 
Of  the  C.  P.  and  P.  A.,  (By-laws).     345 

R — 0       MISCELLANEOUS. 

British  paper  restrictions    .    .        ...    915 
Coating  objects  with   films   of   me- 
tal       142 

Evaporation,   a   new   formula   deve- 
loped,   (Horton) 494 

Flour,  wood,  German  utilization  of. 

Bottler).    .• 73 

Prance,   paper   situation   in    ...    .      980 
German  industry  and  peace.   (Mess- 
man) .      235 

International     standard     a    hy-pro- 
duct    of    the    great    world    war, 

(Wade) 539 

Metric   system    (and   decimal    coin- 
age),       by         Great         Britain, 

(Stubbs) 539 

"Pros  and  cons  of,    (Atkinson) . .      359 
Paper   essential,    but    its   use   must 

be   curtaileel 915 

Photography,    technical,   in   a  paper 

mill,    (Graff) 142 

Research,   co-ordination   of 324 

In    Italy,    industrial    and    scienti- 
fic       695 

Industrial  co-operation  In   ...    .      938 

Organization  of 938 

Topical    discussion     on     co-opera- 
tion in 938 

Laboratory,  a  national  industrial, 

(Glazenbrook) 695 

Planning  for  an  industry,  (Mees).      938 
Methods.    American,     (McDowell).     324 
Technical,    development   of    .     .     .      938 
Review     of     the     year's     changes, 

(1917),    (Jolly) 163 

Shawinigan       Technical      Institute, 

(Meddick) 685 

Slide     rules,      special,     design      of, 

(Jenkins) 11 

Swedish    pulp    and    paper    industry 
prepares     for    expected     strong 
competition   after   the  war.    .     .      235 
War    Industries    Board,    ruling    of.      915 
Water   powers   of   Canada,    (Beale).     345 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    ABSTRACTS. 


Sub- 
Class  Dlv. 

Add   Making ^     ~  ,i 

Adhesives A     —  i^ 

Analysis,  by  sub-classes  ..  .  .  A,  or  A-0 
Apparatus,  Miscellaneous  .  .  .  .M  —  u 
Articles    made    from    Hulp    and 

I'aper ,,' 

Artificial   silk   and   other   cellu- 
lose   products L  ^ 

Ash— handling N     —     b 

Associations "     —  ■''> 


Bags i„-,    ■f1 

baimg  and  Pressing  of  Pulp..ij 

Barking ^ 

Beating ^ 

Biography " 

Bleach  Manufacturing  ..  •.  ■•" 
Bleach,  Chemistry  and  Testing.A 

Bleaching *J 

Board ^ 

Boiler  House {J 

Boiling    (Rags) ^ 

Bond   Paper ^ 

Book  Paper ^ 

Botany.   Forest ** 

Urush,  Disposal .••" 

Building    Materials.     Properties 

and    Testing •  ■     •  -A 

Buildjng    and    Mill    Planning.  .Q 
Building   Paper    ..    ....    ..     .  .K 

Building  and  Town   Planning.  .Q 

Burners.    Sulphur 1^ 

By  -  products.  See      various 

groups    of    manufacturing    .  . 


Camp.      Wood      Operation      and        ^ 

equipment ° 

Cattle   Food A 

(jausticizing •    ••    ••* 

Cellulose,   Chemistry  and  Test- 
ing   . .    f- 

Cellulose   products    ..    ..    ..    ..i^     — 

Chemistry,     General     Analysis, 

etc •*■     — 

Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials,  Building  Materials 
and  Finished  Products  ..  ..A  — 
Chemistry  of  Manufacture.  See 
various  groups  of  manufac- 
turing ^  „  _ 
Chemicals,  Chemistry  and  Test-        ^ 

Chemical  purification  of  water.O     — 
Chemical     Wood     Pulp — Chem- 
istry   and    Testing A     — 

Chests *!;     — 

Chip  Preparing  ..  •■••;•  •■V  ~ 
Clay,  Chemistry  and  Testing.. A  — 
Cleaning  and  Barking  (Wood) .  .L,     — 

Coal A-6,  N-4, 

Coating     Materials,     Properties 

and    Testing A     — 

Coated    Paper ,  ;  •''     ~" 

Concentrating   of   Pulp    (Thick- 
eners)      O     — 

Concrete Q     "" 

Coloring ■     •  ■     ■  •  K-     - 

Colors,     Properties     and     Test- 
ing     A     — 

Containers  of  Pulp  and  Paper.  .L, 
Control  and  Tests  in  Manufac- 
turing.    See     Class     A     and 
various  groups. 
Consumption    of    Raw    Material 
and  Unit  Power.     See  various 
groups    of    Manufacturing     .  . 
Conveying  and  Handling  Pulp.  .G     - 

Cookers,  gas L     - 

Cooking    Soda    and    Sulphate.. P    - 

Cooking    Sulphite E     - 

Cost,  Construction Q     - 

Cost,    Manufacturing R     - 


Education  and  Hygiene  ..  .  .P  —  2 
Electrical  Equipments  ..  ..N  —  9 
Electrical  Transmission,  Motors 

etc M     — 

Esparto' A-3,  K-4 


Felts K 

Fibrous     Materials,     Properties 

and    Testing A 

Fibrous  Materials,  Special  Treat- 
ment for  Paper  making   ..    ..K 
Fillers,   Chemistry  and  Testing 

of A 

Filter  Plants O 

Financing R 

Fire    Proofing K 

Fire   Protection M 

First    Aid    and    Hospital     ..     .  .P 

Flour,  Wood R 

Forest    Botany B 

Forest    Economics   and    Laws.  .B 

Forest    Engineering B 

Forest  Management B 

Forest    Protection B 

Forest     Utilizati>on  -B 

Forestry B 

Freight    Rates ,R 

Fuel.  Testing  and  Properties  of.A 


General R 

General  Equipment M 

Glue A     —  12 

Grading    of    Pulp G     —  13 

Grasses    for    Pulp A     —     3 

Grease   Proof  and   Parchment.. K     —  20 
Grinding,  Grinders  and  Stones. D     —     4 
Ground  Wood.  Manufacture  and 
Equipment D 


Hanging  and  Newsprint 
Heating  and  Ventilation 
Hospital  and  First  Aid 
Hydro    Power    Plants    .  . 


Insurance R 

Internal      Combustion      Engine 
Plants    N 


Kraft  and  Wrapping  Paper.  .    .  .K 


Labor ;,  •  ■  ^ 

Laws      and      Stumpage      <F<""- 

estry) B 

Lighting M 

Lime    and    Limestone A 

Liquor  Making    (Soda  and  Sul- 
phate   Mfg.) F 

Literature R 

Loading.    Paper    Mfg.,    (Fillers, 

see   A-11) K 

Logging .•     ■•B 

Lubricants,  Chemistry  and  Test- 
ing     A 

Lumbering B 
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Sub- 
Class  Dlv. 
Metals.       Chemistry,       Testing 

and    Properties A     —  1* 

Meters M     —     0 

Mills,   description   of      R     —      1 

Mill   Planning  and   Building    ..Q     —     1 

Minerals A     —     O 

Motors,      Electric      and      Acces- 
sories     M     —     6 


Newspaper  and   Hanging  ..K     — 

Nitre    Cake A  —   18,   F     — 


Office    Systems R 

Oils     and     Lubricants,     Chem- 
istry   and    Testing A 


Paper,  Chemistry  and  Testing.A 
Paper,      Articles      made      from 

Pulp    and    Paper L 

Paper  Macht,  and  Similar  Pro- 
ducts  L 

Paper    Machine K 

Paper         Manufacturing         and 

Equipment K 

Paper  Specialties  (see  also  L).  .K 
Parchment  and  Grease  Proof .  .K 
Paper    Yarns    and    Products   of 

same L 

Piiotography R 

Planning     and     Building     ..     .  .Q 

Planting,  Forest B 

Power    (jenerating    and    Equip- 
ment     N 

Power    Consumption     (see    var- 
ious   groups    of    Mfg.)     .  .     .  . 

Power    Transmission M 

Pressing  and    Baling  of   Pulp.  .G 

Protection    of   Forests B 

Protection    (Fire) M 

Pulp,  Analysis  and  Properties.  .A 
Pulp,  Handling  and  Conveying.  .G 

Pulp,    Mechanical D 

Pulp,  Quality  and  Grading  ..G 
Pulp   Shredders   and   Chests    ..K 

Pulp,    Soda F 

Pulp,    Sulphate  F 

Pulp,  Sulphite E 

Pulpers K 

Pumps M 

Pyrites.    Chemistry    and    Test- 
ing     A 


Quality  and  Grading  of  Pulp.  .G 


Rags,    Properties,   etc A 

Railroad    and    Transportation.  .R 
Raw   Materials,   Chemistry  and 

Testing '.  .A 

Raw  Materials.  Consumption  of 
(see  various  groups  of  Mfg.) 
Records    and    Reports    Off  ice..  R 
Records    and    Reports    Mill     ..R 
Recovery      and      Acid      Making 

Sulphate E 

Recovery    and    Liquor    flaking 

Soda   and    Sulphate F 

Reforestation B 

Refining        (Paper        Manufac- 
turing)     K 

Refining    (Pulp    Preparing)     ..G 

Regulators   for   Stock K 

Repair  Shop  and  Accessories.  .M 

Research R 

Riffling G 

Roofing   Paper K 


De-Inking  of   Waste    Papers    .  .K  — 

Description    of   Mills  , R  — 

Drying  of  Pulp G  — 

Dyes,  Chemistry  and  Testing.  .A  — 


Manufacturing       Control       and 
Tests.        See     Various      Mfg. 

groups    1 

Manufacturing  Cost R  —  12 

Manufacturing  System R  —     6 

Measurement  of  Wood C  —     4 

Mechanical    Transmission..     ..M  —     4 
Mechanical   Wood   Pulp,   Chem- 
istry   and    Testing A  —     B 


Safety   Appliances ,    .  .P 

Safety    Engineering P 

Safety    Statistics P 

Salt,   Chemistry   and    Testing.  .A 
Sampling     (see    sub-cla.sses    of 
materials) A 
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Sub- 
Class  Div. 

Save-all,    Pulp  Preparing    ..    .  .G.  . —  11 

Save-all,   Paper  Manufacturlng.K  —  13 
Screening     and     Riffling      (see 

also  K-11) G  —     6 

Shipping  and   Storing  of  Pulp  G  —  12 

Shredders K  —     5 

Size,    Chemistry   and    Testing.  .A  —  12 

Sizing K  —  10 

Slash,    Forest,    Disposal     ..     ..B  —     2 

Slashing    and    Saw    Mills    .  .     .  .C  —     6 

Social   Welfare P  —     3 

Solutions,     daily     (see     various 

.    groups)    1 

Specialties,     Paper      (see     also 

L) K  —  23 

Special    Treatment    of    Fibrous 

Material  for  Paper  Making.. K  —     6 

Statistics  and  Market  Reports.  .R  —     5 

Statistics.    Forestry B  —     S 

Steam    Plants N  —     6 

(Boilers,    see    N-4). 

Stones,  Grinding  and  Grinders.  .D  —     4 

Storing    Wood C  —     5 

Straw  and   similar   Raw   Mater- 
ials, Chemistry  and  Testing.. A  —     3 

Stumpage    and    Laws B  —     9 

Sulphur,    Chemistry    and    Test- 
ing     A  —     7 

Sulphite.      Manufacturing      and 

Equipment B 

Sylviculture B  —     2 


Sub- 
Class  Dlv. 

Tariffs   and    Freight    Rates    . .  R  —     9 
Testing  and  Chemistry  of  Raw 

Materials,  Building  Materials 

and  Finished    Products    .  .     .  .A 
Testing  of  Manufacturing    (see 

various  groups  of  Mfg.)..    ..  1 

Textiles    of    Fibre    Silk     ..      ..L  —     7 

Textiles  of  Tarn L  —     7 

Tissue   Paper..    ..    .' K  —  22 

Transportation      in      Mill      and 

Yard M  —     9 

Transportation    and    Railroad.. R  —     8 
Transportation    and    St6ring    of 

Wood C  —     5 

Trouble R  —     4 

Turpentine,  Sulphite E  —     2 


Unit     Power,     Consumption     of 
(see  various  groups  of  Mfg.) 


Ventilation,  Heating  and  Light- 
ing     M     —     7 

Vulcanized    Fibre K     ^23 


Sub- 
Class  Div. 
Washing      and      Concentrating 

(Thickeners) G     —     5 

Waste  Liquors E     —  -2 

Waste    Papers,    De-inklng    and 

Pulping K     —     6 

Waste    Products     (see    various 

groups    of    Manufacturing) . .  2 

Water.   Analysis A     —  10 

Waterproofing K     —  23 

Water  Supply  and  Equipment.. O  , 

Waterworks O     —     1 

Wet    Machines G     —     8 

Wood,    Properties    and    Analy- 
ses  A' —     1 

Wood,    Measurement C     —     4 

Wood,     Operation,     Camp     and 

Equipment B     —     9 

Wood,     Preparing    and    Equip- 
ment   C 

Wood,    Utilization B     —     4 

Wrapping    and    Kraft    Paper.. K     —  16 
Writing,    Bond    and    Book    Pa- 
per     K     —  17 


Yarn,    Paper    and    Products    of 

of  same L     — 

Yield  (see  various  grades  of 
Manufacturing) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  AND  THE  PRICE 
OF  NEWSPRINT. 

The  ■"Editor  ami  Publisher"  for  June  29  prints  a 
symposium  of  opinions  by  representative  American 
publishers  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  new 
price  for  newsprint  paper.  On  the  whole,  the  opinions 
expressed  ai'e  fair  and  not  unreasonable.  Several  of 
the  leading  publishers  admit  that  they  are  agreeably 
impressed  with  the  reasonableness — to  the  publishers 
— of  the  new  price,  as  well  they  should  be.  Others  af- 
fect to  believe  that  the  Commission  should  have  made 
a  lower  price,  and  some  even  contend  that  any  price 
in  excess  of  $2.50  per"  100  pounds  should  be  regarded 
as  unwarranted. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Mclntyre,  to  whom  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  looks  for  "expert  ad- 
vice" on  all  questions  affecting  the  supply  of  paper, 
contributes  a  lengthy  opinion  which,  as  usual,  bristles 
with  inaccuracies  and  erroneous  conclusions,  the  pur- 
port of  which  is  that  the  price  fixed  bj'  the  Commis- 
sion imposes  upon  the  poor  publisher  the  burden  not 
only  of  "paying  for  his  own  contingencies,  but  for 
those  of  the  paper  manufacturer  as  well."' 

Mr.  Mclntyre  carefull}'  refrains  from  saying  any- 
thing about  that  part  of  the  publishers'  "contingen- 
cies'' which  has  been  already  passed  along  to  the  buy- 
ers of  newspapers  in  the  form  of  increased  subscrip- 
tion rates  and  which  a  competent  authoritj^  has  estim- 
ated as  amounting  in  the  United  States  alone  to  some 
$80,000,000  a  year.  Since  the  new  price  of  newsprint 
paper  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  imposes 
an  additional  "contingency  of  only  .$2.00  a  ton  over 
that  previously  prevailing,  the  total  on  the  basis  of 
a  yearly  consumption  of  2,000,000  tons  of  newsjjrint 
amounts  to  but  $4,000,000  which  ought  not  to  be  very 
jiurdeusome  in  the  light  of  the  $80,000,000  in  increased 
revenue  the  publishers  are  receiving  from  their  sub- 
scribers, not  to  speak  of  the  additional  revenue  obtain- 
ed from  increased  advertising  rates. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  insists  that  the  International  Paper 
( 'ompany  made  over  $16  a  ton  profit  on  its  newsprint 
production  last  .vear,  despite  the  fact  that  evidence 
taken  before  the  Commission  proved  that  this  was 
merely  a  book-keeping  "profit"  which  did  not  take 
into  account  necessary  reserves  for  war-taxes  and  other 
contingencies  and  which  reduced  the  actual  profits 
to  $7.50  a  ton.  The  fact  that  the  International  Paper 
Company,  according  to  statements  of  its  officers,  are 
diverting  part  of  their  newsprint   mills  to  other  pur- 


poses is  conclusive  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  that 
the  enorriious  profits  on  newsprint  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  couipany  are  fictitious. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  also  blames  the  high  price  of  news- 
print upon  the  alleged  fact  that  some  of  the  American 
paper-makers  have  to  import  their  wood  from  Canada, 
and  infers  that  this  is  a  recently-arisen,  condition 
which  has  had  a  bearing  upon  the  fixing  of  the  new 
price.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  the  American 
imports  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  have  varied  little  for 
the  last  seven  years  as  the  following  official  figures 
will  show : 

Total  cords  of  pulp 
wood  exported  from 
Canada  to  the  U.S. 

1911  . 889,257 

1912 933,565 

1913 1,034,885 

1914 999,649 

1915 975,974 

1916  . 1,097,577 

1917 1,031,934 

Mr.  Mclntyre  seeks  to  infer  that  the  export  of  pulp 
wood  from  Canada  in  a  raw  state  is  practically  unre- 
stricted, and  in  doing  so  belittles  the  ordinances  in 
force  in  Ontario.  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  raw  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands 
in  those  provinces  as  of  little  consequence. 

As  a  final  argument,  Mr.  Mclntyre  insists  that  the^ 
Commission's  new  price  is  predicated  upon  the  "basis 
of   the   highest   cost   mill,"  despite  the   Commission's 
own  statement  that  the  highest  cost  mill  was  not  al- 
lowed to  control  in  the  fixing  of  the  price. 


TO  MOVE  TO  CANADA? 

According  to  press  repni't.s,  the  lutei'natioiml  Paper 
Company  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  price  of  paper 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  they  are 
contemplating  moving  a  number  of  their  mills  to 
Canada.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been  any 
new  expenditures  for  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States  for  some  years,  largely  as  a  result 
of  government  interference,  although  to  some  extent 
the  growing  shortage  of  pulp  wood,  the  low  water 
power,  etc.,  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  disin- 
clination of  American  manufacturers  to  invest  addi- 
tional capital  in  their  own   eountrj'. 

There  is  iio  doubt  that  Canada  possesses  a  bright 
future  for  the  pulj)  and  paper  industry.     A  prominent 
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statesman  some  time  ajju  uuule  I  he  remark  that  ■the 
loth  ei'Jitiiry  Ijcloiiged  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
20th  eenturv  belongs  lo  ('auada, "  wliieh  h)oks  like 
a  truism.  In  i)iilp  and  paper  making  Canada  possesses 
the  greatest  available  supply  of  raw  pulp  wood,  has 
unlimited  ])ower  I'aeilities,  an  abundant  supply  ol' 
labor,  as  well  as  a  skilled  corps  of  technical  men,  the 
equal  of  any  country  in  the  world.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  possessing  these  advantages  there  should  be 
a  marked  growth  in  the  industry.  The  claim  made  a 
few  years  ago  that  paper  could  be  made  from  four 
and  one-half  to  five  dollars  a  ton  cheaper  in  this  coun- 
try is  now  disputed  by  Canadian  paper  men.  Even 
if  the  cost  of  production  is  the  sauie  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  stands  to  reason  that  manufacturers  should 
desire  to  locate  as  near  as  possible  to  their  raw  ma- 
terial. For  this  reason  they  will  eventually  come  to 
Canada.  They  will  come,  unless  our  Government  kills 
the  industry  by  foolish  legislation. 


EDUCATION  PAYS. 

Education  pays!  A  recent  table  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  shows  that  boys 
with  a  high  school  education  not  only  derive  a  greater 
amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  life  by  having  their  facul- 
ties trainetl,  but  from  a  purely  monetary  standpoint 
ai-e  away  ahead  of  the  boys  who  do  not  receive  a  high 
school  education.  According  to  the  compilation  it  is 
shown  that  a  bo\-  who  spends  the  two  years,  from  his 
fourteenth  to  his  sixteenth  birthday,  at  a  high  school, 
is  able  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  earn  $500  a  year,  as 
compared  with  $350  earned  by  the  boy  who  started  to 
work  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  remained  on  the 
job  until  eighteen.     .\t  twenty  years  of  age  iiigh  school 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  PAYS 


YEARLY  INCOME 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
TRAINING 


IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
S500 

750  ■■20 

1.000 
1.150 
1.550 


S7.337 


TOTAL    $5,112 


bo.\s  are  inaking  .$750  as  coniiiand  with  $470  for  the 
other  class,  and  so  on  up  lo  twenty-five  years  age. 
wiieii  the  average  high  school  boy  is  earning  $1,550 
as  eoni|)ared  with  $6HS  received  by  the  boy  without 
aii\    high   school   training. 

In  this  age  of  hurry,  and  in  our  desire  to  get  J'ieli 
(|uiek,  many  |)artMits  make  the  mistake  of  putting 
their  children  to  work  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  pub- 
lic school.  Too  often  they  jnit  them  into  what  arc 
known  as  "blind  alley  jobs,'"  |)osifious  where  the  im 
mediate  returns  are  probably  greater  than  in  situa- 
tions which  have  a  future,  but  in  the  last  analysis  do 
not  furnish  many  opportunities  for  advancement.  Tin- 
age  is  past  for  hit-and-miss  ha|)hazard  trained  work- 
men, in  an  office  an  employer  would  much  prefer  to 
have  a  boy  with  a  high  school  education  than  a  helper 
who  was  denied  that  opportunity,  while  in  factory  9!l 
out  of  100  ein])l<)yers  of  labor  prefer  a  technically 
trained  workman  to  a  man  who  has  never  had  the 
advantages  of  a  technical  or  high  school  education. 

The  marked  success  made  by  many  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  technicall.y  trained  workmen,  and  if  Canada  is  go- 
ing to  compete  after  the  war  with  other  nations  it  is 
imperative  that  .she  shoidd  have  technicall.v  trained 
workmen  to  man  her  shops.  This  is  true  of  every  in- 
dustry, whether  it  be  textile  manufacturing,  paper 
making,  steel  manufacturing,  or  any  other  industry. 
The  trained  man  not  only  makes  more  money  for  his 
employer,  but  makes  more  money  for  himself.  Educa- 
tion pays! 


H  SCHOOL  TRAINED  BOYS-WAGES  J3.50  PER  DAY  — - 
NO  H.  SCHOOL  TRAINING-WAGES  $1.50  PER  DAY    -~- 


FURTHER  PROCEDURE  IN  THE  NEWSPRINT 
CASE. 

To  the  ]\Iembers  of  the  .Xewsprint  Service  Hureau: 

(rentlemen. — Counsel  for  the  interested  parties  in 
the  ease  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ad 
vised  his  clients  to  bill  their  customers  as  follows,  pend 
ing  final  settlement  of  the  ease: 

"On  account  of rolls,  of  newsprint  paper, 

pounds  at  $1^.10  per  cwt. dollars, 

"Final  invoice  to  be  submitted  and  adjust- 
ment with  interest  made  to  meet  price  to  be 
fixed.  |)ursuant  to  terms  of  agreement  dated 
November  26th.   1917,   between  the   .-Vftorney- 
(ieneral  of  the  United  States  and  the  seller,  as 
pel-  terms  of  your  contract.  " 
The    price    fixed   by   the   Commission    under  date   of 
•lune   1^   was  determined   l)y  the  Connui.ssion   with   re- 
ference to  conditions  prior  to  April  1,  191S.     It  is  un- 
derstood   that    Attorney    Wise    will,  ask    the    Federal 
Trade  Commissicni  to  set  a  new  price  as  of  May  1,  tak- 
ing  into   consideration    the   advance    in   wages   recom- 
mended   by   the   National    War   Labor  Hoard   effective"* 
that  date,  and  that  he  will  ask  the  Commission  to  set' 
anotTier  price  as  of  July   1,  taking  into  consideration 
the   increased    freight    charges  effective  June   25.    the 
higher  cost  of  wood  of  the  1917-1918  crop  and  other, 
items  of  increased  cost  since  April  1,  191, s. 
Very  truly  yours, 

"r.  S.  KELLOGG, 

Secretary. 


-liilv  4,  i:iis. 
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The  Wage  Increase 


FROM  THE  NEWSPRINT  SERVICE  BUREAU,    TO  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 


The  National  War  Labor  Board  iu  rendering  its  de- 
cision relative  to  working  conditions  and  additional 
(■itiu|)ensation  to  be  paid  by  tlie  newsprint  j)aper  manu- 
rartiirers  lo  tlieir  employees  wliieh  said  decision  will 
measurably  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  news- 
print paper,  feel  constrained  iu  simple  justice  to  the 
parlies  in  interest  to  nu)st  I'espectfuUy  request  that 
the  case  involving  the  fixing  of  the  selling  price  of 
ne\vsi)rint  paper  recently  decided  by  your  honorable 
rDiiiinission  be  reopened  and  that  your  honorable  com- 
mission reconsider  your  finding  in  said  cases  with  a 
view  to  determine  wliether  our  award  in  this  submis- 
sion should  retptire  an  amendment  of  your  finding. 

National   War  Labor  Hoard, 

William  II.  Taft, 
Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Joint  Chairmen. 
Report  of  Newsprint  Wage  Scale. 

Following  is  a  cojiy  nf  the  i-rpcii't  of  the  paper  sec- 
tion to  the  Xatioual  War  Labor  Board  in  regard  to  the 
adjustment  of  wages  for  employees  of  newsprint  manu- 
I'ai'tiirers  : 

.Messrs.  William  II.  Taft  and   Frank  P.   Walsh,  Chair- 
men. 

( leiitlemeii :  In  the  matter  of  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers and  tlieii-  employees  relative  to  working  con- 
diliiiii.  wages,  etc..  vour  section  nuikes  the  following 
report: 

History. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the 
hoard  on  or  about  April  80,  litl.S,  and  was  referred 
III  a  section  consisting  of  Mv.  Guei-in  and  Mr.  Crocker. 

A  |)r(>liminary  meeting  was  held  at  Hotel  Belmont 
in  .\ew  York  May  7,  at  which  were  present  Mr.  Carey, 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
.Makers.  Mr.  Lyman  and  Mr.  Lundrigan,  of  the  Inter- 
uiitioual  Paper  Company,  and  one  or  two  other  manu- 
facturers. 

^'our  section  suggested  that  it  woidd  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  parties  in  interest  if  they  were  able 
lo  come  lo  a  mutiuil  understanding  and  settlement  of 
the  |ioints  at  issue  without  outside  intervention,  and 
to  that  end  we  re(|uested  that  a  call  be  sent  out  to 
all  ne\\s|iriiit  manufacturers  foi'  a  meeting  to  be  held 
I'oi-  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  committee  of  five  repre- 
seiitati\es  to  meet  a  similar  committee  representing 
I  heir  eiii|)loyees. 

This  retpiest  was  promptly  complied  with. 

The  conuiiittee  of  five  employers  consisted  of:  F. 
I,,  ('arlisle,  chairman;  Johu  Lundrigan,  K.  B.  Murray. 
\V.  W.  .Xeai'ing,  S.  M.  Williams,  representing  the  fol- 
lowiiiii  new  >|irint  manufacturers,  who  were  either  par- 
tics  to  the  original  agreement  of  submission  or  had 
signiricd  their  willingness  to  abide  l)y  the  action  of 
the  comiiiitlec  and   of  the  War  Labor  Board: 

Abitibi   Power  aud  Paper  Company. 

Foi-t   Frances  Pulp  aiul  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

St.  Kegis  Papei'  Compan.v. 

Tidewater   Paper  Mills   (Jom])any. 

•International  Paper  Compan.v. 

St.   Maurice   Paper  Company. 

lie  Grasse  Paper  Company. 


High  Falls  Pulp  aud  Paper  (Company. 

Spanish  Kiver  Pulp  aiul  Paper  Jlills,  Ltd. 

Taggarts  Paper  Company. 

E.  B.  Edd.v  Company,  Ltd. 
■  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

flails  River  (Jompany,  Ltd. 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Compan,y. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Company.^ 
,  Itasca  Paper  Compan.v. 

Finch   Priiyn   Compan.y. 

Pejepscot  Paper  Compan.y. 

Powell  River  (^ompan.y,  Ltd. 

The  committee  representing  the  employees  consisted 
of:  P.  T.  Care.v,  chairman;  John  P.  Burke,  J.  J.  Kep- 
pler,  Johu  Plyun,  Timothy  Healy,  representing  the 
following  labor  organizations  having  members  em- 
lilo.\ed  in  newsprint  mills.  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  International  Bi'otherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  In- 
ternational llrotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper 
i\lill  Workei-s,  international  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, International  Brothei'hood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joinei-s  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of  Sta- 
tionary- Firenuni,  International  Association  of  Steam 
Engineers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam 
Fitters. 

On  Ma.v  28  ami  2!)  the  aliove  committee  met  in  con- 
ference at  Hotel  Belmont,  New  York,  j^our  section 
being  in  attendance  by  request  of  both  committees. 

Dui'ing  the  two  da.vs'  session  at  which  the  entire 
subject  was  full.v  discussed,  your  section  acted  as 
mediators  and  conciliators  and  used  every  endeavor  to 
bring  the  partie^Tto  an  agreement  without  success. 

The  emplo.\-ees  |)rese]ited  their  request  as  shown  iu 
exhibits  "I"  and  "J"  to  which  the  emplo.ycrs  submit- 
ted a  written  repl.\-  and  proposition  for ' increase  in 
wages  as  shown  in  exhibit  "O."  The  labor  group  de- 
clined to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  employers  and 
stated  the.y  would  reply  to  same  in  writing  to  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

June  3,  1918,  a  formal  hearing  was  held  at  Hotel  Bel- 
mont the  parties  in  interest  being  represented  by  the 
above  nameil  committees.  Botli  committees  were  ask- 
ed if  the.v  would  accept  the  section  of  the  board  in 
lieu  of  the  full  board  as  fiiml  arbitrators. 

A  form'  of  agreement  was  submitted  which  the  em- 
plo.yers  promptl.v  signed,  but  which  the  employees  after 
consultation  declined  to  sign,  stating  that  as  the  case 
was  original l.v  submitted  to  the  full  board  they  de- 
sii-ed  it  to  be  decided  by  the  fidl  board.  The  entire 
da.\  was  devoted  to  the  arguments  and  statements  of 
the  contending  parties,  a  fidl  stenographic  report  of 
which  is  submitted  herewith,  togetheT  with  man.v  ex- 
hibits filed  either  at  the  hearing  or  subsequent  thereto. 

'Your  section  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  case, 
due  to  the  many  classes  of  employees  and  to  the 
varying  conditions  con.sequent  upon  the  fact  that  the 
mills  represented  are  widel.v  scattered,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  aud  located  in  communi- 
ties varying  in  character  from  a  small  city  like  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  to  a  village  or  haudet  far  back  in  the 
Canadian    forests.      Your    section    believe    they   have 
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trivcii  this  case  tlioioufili,  careful  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration and  recommend  that  the  accompanying  de- 
cision and  awai'd  t)e  adopted  as  the  dtn-ision  of  the 
full  hoard.  We  further  recommend  that  a  request, 
suhstantially  as  per  copy  herewith,  be  transmitted  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  asking  that  the  sellinfr 
price  of  ne\vsprint  pajjci-  recently  fixed  by  said  com- 
mission be  increased  and  that  a  copy  of  said  re()uest 
accompanying  the  decision  and  awai'd  of  this  hoard. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

('.  A.  ("rocker, 

T.   M.   (Jnerin. 

Section. 
Decision  and  Award  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
in  re  Manufacturers  of  Newsprint  Paper  and 

Their  Employees. 

Effective  in  the  paper,  pulp  and  sulphite  mills  of 
the  following  companies:  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd..  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Tidewater  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Liternational  Paper  Company,  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  De  Grasse  Paper  Company,  High 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  8i)anish  River  Pulp 
anil  Pa])er  Mills,  Ltd..  Taggarts  Paper  Company.  E. 
B.  Eddy  Company,  Ltd.,  Ontario  Paper  Company, 
Ltd..  Falls  River  Company,  Ltd..  Union  Bag  and  Pa- 
per Company,  Itasca  Paper  Company,  Pe.iepseot  Paper 
Company,  Powell  River  Company,  Ltd.,  Finch  Pruyn 
Company. 

Washington.   B.C..   June  27,   1918. 

Working  Conditions. 

1.  The  hours  of  emjiloyment  and  general  workWi" 
(•(uulitions  in  force  April  '.iO.  1918,  except  as  herein  pio 
vided,  whether  based  upon  wi-itten  or  verbal  agreement 
or  general  understanding  shall  remain  in  full  force 
for  and  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  six 
months  thereafter,  unless  (dianged  by  mutual  consent 
of  the  committees  of  the  employers  and  employees  re- 
spectively referred  to  in  the  following  sub-section 
•A.'' 

(a)  It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  of  five  re- 
presenting the  employers  and  a  similar  committee  re- 
presenting the  employees  be  formed  by  the  respective 
groups  which  said  committee  shall  make  careful  in- 
vestigation and  study  in  the  industry  and  endeavor  to 
submit  a  uniform  classification  of  employees^  establish 
])roper  wage  differentials  between  the  various  classes. 
t\\o  various  grades  in  each  class  and  to  formulate  a 
schedule  of  working  conditions  that  can  be  adojited 
by  all  the  mills  with  a  view  of  establishing  uniform 
(dassification,  working  couflitions.  and  wage  schedules, 
thrimghout  tiie  industry.  These  committees  should  be 
appointed  at  once  and  endeavor  to  reach  a  eonclusion 
and  report  within  six  months  from  July  1,  1918. 

Hours  of  Labor. 

3.  (a)  All  hourly  emi)loyees.  working  inside  the 
mills  shall  be  i)aid  on  the  basis  of  eight  (8)  hours  per 
day  with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  Mechanics 
or  repair  men  when  working  outside  the  mill  shall  be 
])aid  on  the  same  basis  as  if  they  were  working  inside; 
(b)  All  employees  regularly  working  outside  the  mills 
.shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  nine  (9)  hours  per  day 
with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

Basis  of  Wage  Scale. 

4.  (a1  The  basis  of  the  new  scale  of  wages  for  tour 
workers  shall  be  forty-one   (41)   cents  per  hour;   (b) 


The  basis  (d'  the  new  scale  of  wages  for  inside  day 
workers,  except  girls  employed  in  finishing  room  shall 
be  thirty-eight  CAH)  cents  per  lion--;  (e)  All  female 
employees  doing  the  same  work  as  males  shall  receive 
the  same  rate  of  pay  as  males  receive  for  the  same 
work;  ((])  The  minimum  rate  for  mechanical  repair 
men  shall  be  fifty  (TjO)  cents  per  hour  and  for  their 
helpers,  thirty-nine  ('A9)  cents  per  hour. 

Rates  of  Wages. 
4.  The  rate  of  wages  shall  he  ten  HO)  cents  per 
lioni-  higher  than  the  rates  shown  in  the  International 
Paper  Coin|)any's  schedule  of  October  21.,  1917  (Ex- 
hiliil  D)  exce|)t  when  the  addition  of  ten  (10)  eent.^ 
pel'  luuir  does  not  eipial  the  minimmn  herein  elsewhere 
established.  Schedule  showing  these  rates  are  attach- 
ed hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report.  This  sehed- 
ide  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  as  nearly  as 
jiossible  at  the  present  time  and  pending  the  report 
of  the  .joint  committee  herein  provided  for.  a  uniform 
classification  and  wage  rate.  It  is  understood  that  all 
rales  of  wages  a-e  to  be  considered  as  minimum  rates 
for  the  various  classifications  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pended. In  mill  where  the  classification  does  not  now 
exactly  conform'  to  the  attached  schedule,  an  equit- 
able ad.iustment  of  such  minor  diffcences  as  may  exist 
sh-.dl  be  made,  using  said  scale  as  a  basis. 

Adjustment  of  Wa^es. 
.").  The  wage  scale  adopted  herein  is  based  upon 
the  present  cost  of  living.  On  January  1  and  July  1 
of  each  year  dui'ing  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  six 
months  thereafter.  the!'e  shall  be  an  ad.iustment  of 
\v«ces  which  shall  automatically  take  place  on  the 
id  nv,"  dates  providing  government  statistics  show  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  cost  on  July  1,  1918.  in  which 
case  the  eiivj^loyees  shall  receive  an  increase  in  wages 
equal  to  said  increase  in  cost  of  living.  Should  said 
statistics  show  a  decrease  of  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
pel-  cent  in  the  cost  of  living,  then  the  rate  of  wages 
shall  be  eoiTespondingly  decreased. 

Overtime  for  Tour  Workers. 

(i.  Whenever  tour  workers  are  I'eipiired  to  work 
overtime  for  more  than  two  weeks  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
all  overtime  ovei-  two  weeks  shall  be  paid  for  at  double 
time  rates.  If.  however,  the  employer  is  unable  to  fill 
such  vacancy  he  may  ajjjdy  to  the  union  to  furnish  a 
suitable  man  to  fill  same  and  if  the  union  is  unable  to 
fui'nish  the  required  man  the  employer  shall  only  be 
re(piired  to  )iay  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  until 
the  vacancy  is  filled. 

Designation  of  Hours  of  Work. 

7.  In  the  case  of  day  workers  working  eight  (8) 
hours  per  day  the  employer  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  the  particular  hours  to  be  worked  without 
overtime  allowance,  between  7  a.m.  and  ;■>  p.m..  provid- 
ing the  emi)loyee  works  eight  consecutive  hours  with 
time  out   for  lunch.  ,. 

Foreman  and  Boss  Machine  Tenders. 

8.  Foreman  and  boss  machine  tenders  shall  not  do 
manual  labor  in  excess  of  ten  ]^ev  cent  of  the  time. 

Holidays. 

9.  The  number  of  holidays  shall  be  four  in  each 
year,  viz.:  Fourth  of  July.  Labor  Day.  Thanksgivng 
and  Christmas.  These  holidays  iiiay  be  changed  by 
mutual  consent  of  employer  and  employees  in  each  mill. 
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Thirty-six    hours   shall    he    allowed    for   tho   Christmas 
holiday  only. 

Right  to  Organize. 
10.  The  right  of  the  workers  to  organize  in  trade 
unions  and  to  bargain  eolleetively  through  ehosen  re- 
presentatives is  hei-eby  reeognized  and  affirmed.  This 
light  shall  not  he  denied,  abridged  or  interfered  with 
by  the  employer  or  the  representatives  in  an.v  manner 
whatsoever. 


The  right  of  employers  to  organize  in  association  or 
groups  and  to  bargain  collectively  through  chosen  re- 
presentatives is  recognized  and  affirmed.  This  right 
shall  not  be  denied,  abridged,  or  interfered  with  by  the 
workers  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

National  War  Labor  Board. 
W.  H.  Taft, 
Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Joint  Chairmen. 


The  Paper  Industry  in  Grenoble,  France 


The  following  article,  while  not  bearing  on  condi- 
tions existing  to-day,  is  so  interesting  and  gives  such 
a  clear  and  full  view  of  general  manufacturing  condi- 
tions in  France  in  normal  times  that  we  print  it  in 
full.  "  Jleddelelser  fra  Xorges  Oplysningskontor, " 
Christiania,  Norway.  August  IS.  1917.  is  responsible 
for  this  article : 

"The  French  town  of  Grenoble  belongs  to  a  district 
where  the  paper  industry  is  very  old.  In  Vizille.  a  few 
miles  from  Grenoble,  there  is  a  paper  mill  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  Voiron  and  Rives  there 
are  two  other  paper  mills,  which  have  existed  since 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"The  present  paper  mills  in  this  district  are  work- 
ing with  three  kinds  of  wood-pulp:  chemical,  which 
has  long  fibres ;  mechanical,  which  has  short  and  stiff 
fibres,  and  the  half-chemical,  with  fairl.v  long  and 
soft  fibres,  the  use  of  which  is  limited,  on  account  of 
its  yellow  or  brown  color. 

"The  process  used  by  the  French  paper  makers  for 
the  production  of  chemical  pulp  consists  in  treating 
wood,  alfa,  straw  or  other  suitable  raw  materials 
with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  calcium  bi- 
sulphite, and  at  the  same  time  subjecting  it  to  heat 
and  pressure.  Mechanical  pulj)  is  simply  made  b.y 
grinding  wood  with  a  mill-stone,  which  by  -water  power 
is  set  in  fast  rotation.  The  half-chemical  is  produced  by 
first  letting  the  raw  material  (wood  or  straw)  he 
soaked  in  steam  under  six  to  eight  atmospheres  pres- 
sure, or  to  leave  it  three  to  four  days  in  a  calcium 
solution,  whereafter  the  raw  stuff,  thus  prepared,  is 
ground  in  a  mill. 

"In  the  production  of  paper,  chemical  pulp  can  be 
used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  mechanical,  or  with 
rag  pulp,  according  to  the  kind  of  paper  desired. 
Mechanical  pulp  is  used  unmixed  to  produce  hoard  for 
boxes,  but  otherwise  needs  an  addition  of  a  certain 
amount  of  chemical  pulj).  The  half-chemical  pulp  is 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  paper  boxes  and  wrap- 
ping paper. 

"In  Grenoble  and  vicinity,  some  old  mills  can  still  be 
found,  where  hand-made  paper  is  made  exclusively. 
There  are  also  other  mills  which  continue  to  make 
hand-made  paper,  but  as  a  side  line  have  adopted 
modern  methods  of  machine  production.  These  mills 
are  using  rags  as  raw  material  and  as  a  specialty  make 
such  fine  kinds  of  paper  as  are  used  for  documents, 
bonds  and  paper  money.  In  this  connection  should 
be  mentioned  the  paper  mills  that  make  photographic 
printing  paper,  of  which  great  quantities  are  export- 
ed-, among  others  to  the  United  States.  The  producers 
of  these  papers  had  before  the  war  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  had  no  competition  in  the 
French  market,  and   besides  were   well  introduced   in 


many    foreign    countries.      They    hope    that    the    same 
favorable  conditions  will  prevail  after  peace  comes. 

"Other  paper  mills  of  the  district  have,  at  least  for 
a  part,  given  up  the  use  of  rags,  have  installed  modern 
machinery,  and  are  working  exclusively  after  modern 
methods.  The  mill  in  Essonne-s,  for  instance,  can  be 
mentioned;  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  paper  mill  in 
the  world.  These  modern  mills  as  a  rule  are  using 
only  wood  or  straw  pulp,  which  they  themselves  pro- 
duce. 

"When  it  was  found  that  paper  made  from  straw- 
pulp  was  over-produced  a  consolidation  of  all  manu- 
facturers of  this  article  was  founded  in  Limousin.  The 
consolidation  in  regard  to  straw  paper  is  practically 
a  trust  and  has  obtained  a  real  control  of  the  French 
market.  It  regulates  the  production,  and  will  probably 
through  uniform  management,  organization  and  dis- 
tributing of  specialties  to  the  different  mills  help 
to  reduce  the  price  of  production.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  independent  mills;  but  they  have  all,  without 
opposition,  conformed  to  the  arrangements  of.  the 
trust. 

"Before  the'  war  there  was  plenty  of  raw  material 
for  straw  pulp  within  France  itself,  and  the  mills  of 
the  trust  were  therefore  as  independent  of  the  imports 
as  w-ere  the  makers  of  rag  paper.  They  had  a  real 
monopoly  on  their  production  for  the  French  market, 
and  also  abroad  they  were  able  to  compete  with  the 
Dutch,  Bohemian  and  German  mills.  At  present  they 
are  most  unfortunately  situated,  on  account  of  the 
poor  harvest  and  insufficient  lahoi-.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
and  are  finding  a  good  market  for  all  they  can  pro- 
duce. There- seems  to  be  no  reason  to  douht  that  this 
industry  will  regain  its  old  position  after  the  war. 

In  connection  with  the  ntilization  of  the  water  powe' 
of  the  district  and  the  technical  progress  within  thf 
paper  pulp  industry  there  is  one  name  which  deserve:: 
to  be  m(>ntioned  before  all  others,  that  of  Aristide 
Herges.  This  man  is  the  inventor  of  a  method  to  pro- 
duce mechanical  pulp,  which  in  its  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  all  countries;  but  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion was  when  he  employed  water  jiower  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  paper  industry.  Mills  for  mechanical  pulp 
were  built  in  Lanc.v,  Domene.  Brignoud  and  Riperoux. 
The  old  paper  mills  began  to  use  the  new  raw  ma- 
terial, some  as  an  addition  to  rag  pulp,  continuing 
to  produce  the  finer  grades  of  paper,  -and  other  mills 
were  using  it  exclusively.  Although  favorable  con- 
ditions seem  to  prevail,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
production  of  paper  pulp  in  the  district  has  not  made 
very  great  progress.  The  most  reasonable  cause  is 
probabl.v  that  an  effective  protection  b.y  tariff  has 
been  lacking.     .As  early  as  in  1890  the  iiapei-  pulp  mak- 
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PI'S  l)ograii  911  nprifation  for  a  higlier  tariff  on  tlieir 
prodiK't  ion  :  but  these  efforts  were  not  sneeessfui.  pre- 
sumably beeanse  paper  jinlp  has  l)een  regarded  more 
as  a  raw  material  tlian  as  a  prodnet.  We  state  here- 
with the  jireseiit  duty  on  the  different  grades,  figured 
on  the  basis  of  .10  dry  ton: 

General         Minimum 
Tariff.  Tariff. 

Drv  Meehanieal  Pulp .liO.285  $0.19 

Wet  Meehanieal   Pulp   .143  .095 

Chemical  Pulp  .   Air-,  .475 

"Tt  is  the  laek  of  tariff  proteetion  that  has  eauscd 
many  Preneh  pajier  mills  to  stop  the  produetion  of 
tlieii-  own  pulp,  and  instead  they  import  this  article 
from  Germany.  Others  have,  in  spite  of  the  easy  ac- 
cess to  cheaji  water  (tower  and  to  big  forests,  moved  to 
Rouen,  that  they  thei-c  more  easily  could  receive  the 
imported  pulj). 

''In  regard  to,  exports,  the  paper  mills  at  Grenoble 
especially  have  done  a  large  business  with  the  French 
colonies.  The  total  export  of  paper  amounted  to  72.- 
000  short  tons  in  1913.  including  board,  boxes  and  re- 
export of  foreign  products.  The  part  of  the  export, 
that  represents  French  production  consists  principally 
of  the  so-called  "Papier  de  Luxe"  and  straw  paper. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  72.000  short  tons  about  one- 
fourth  went  to  Algeria.  France's  inii)arts  of  all  kinds 
of  paper  and  products  of  board  and  cellulose  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  36.300  short  tons. 

"Previous  to  the- war.  France  imported  annually 
about  15.657.000  cubic  feet  of  wood  for  the  production 
of  wood-jndp,  and  the  country  itself  contributed  about 
the  same  (|uantity.  Of  chemical  and  mechanical  wood- 
pulp,  France  imported  about  70.62S.000  cubic  feet. 
Tims  the  French  paper  mills  had  an  annual  consump- 
tion of  wood-pulp  amounting  to  about  105,942.000 
cubic  feet.  The  woods  mostly  used  are  aspen,  birch, 
lioplar,  spruce  and  pine. 

"Aside  from  these  supplies  of  raw  materials  France 
has  vast  alfa  grounds  in  North  Africa,  and  liamboo  for- 
ests in  Fi-ench  Indo-China.  According  to  a  statement 
from  the  Government  in  Tiuiis.  many  millions  of  alfa 
plants  can  annually  be  harvested,  without  any  risk 
that  this  plant  be  exterminated.  North  Africa  can 
therefore  easily  furnish  alfa  enough  to  re,plaee  about 
one-half  of  the  present  imports  of  chemical  pulp, 
and  if  fully  made  use  of,  would  supply  more  than 
France  itself  could  use.  Nevertheless,  there  is  at  pre- 
.»ent  no  possibility  for  France  to  make  itsel^  independ- 
ent of  all  ]inl])  imports,  lieeanse  certain  kinds  of  paper 
demand  a  special  quality  of  pulp,  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed only  in  foreign  co\intries. 

"The  French  jtaper  mills  have  during  the  war  been 
much  obstructed  in  their  work,  owing  to  the  shortage 
in  laboi-ers.  and  when  the  newspapers,  as  a  eon.se(|uencc, 
began  to  have  difficulties  in  procuring  the  needed 
paper,  it  was  decided  at  first  to  reduce  the  tariff 
for  this  article  by  60  per  cent,  but  in  August.  1915,  a 
bill  was  passed  which  reduced  the  tariff  for  printing 
I>aper  by  95  per  cent.  This  reduction  applied  also  to 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  wood-pulp  used  in  the 
production  of  printing  paper.  By  this  bill  the  mini- 
mum tariff  for  printing  paper  was  reduced  from  $15.87 
to  $0.90  per  short  ton.  foi-  chemical  wood-pulp  from 
$3.17  to  $0.18  per  short  ton.  and  for  dry  mechanical 
wood-pulp  from  $1.58  to  $0.09  per  short  ton.  The 
effect  did  not  fail  to  appear;  it  was  shown  on  one  side 
in  an  easier  way  for  the  Paris  newspapers  to  procure 
paper,  and  on  the  other  side  it  was. shown  in  au  enor- 


mous import  of  paper  from  Norway.  Sweden  and  Hol- 
land, which  of  course  was  anything  but  profitable  to 
the  Frencii  paiier  industry.  Whereas  printing  paper 
and  tlir  pul|)  from  which  it  was  made  had  obtained 
such  favoi'  and  on  the  other  hand,  since  duty  still  had 
to  be  paid  according  to  the  old  tariff  on  pulp  which 
was  used  for  other  purposes,  the  foreign  exporters  rais- 
ed the  price  for  their  wood-pulp  and  liad  their  stores 
of  \\(>(M]-|)idp  Miannfacturcd  into  paper.  In  this  man- 
ner the  French  mills  that  were  working  with  foi'eign 
pul])  were  placed  in  a  most  precarious  position,  and 
it  seems  very  likely  that  the  market  would  have  been 
turned  over  to  foreign  ])aper  had  not  the  uncertainty 
of  sea  transport  become  imminent. 

"Towards  the  middle  of  1916  Paris  was  again  well 
su])plied  with  paper,  and  the  papei-  orders  of  the  big 
dailies  began  to  cease. ^  The  offering  of  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  itajter  was  again  abunilant.  and  prices 
were  pressed  hard.  It  even  went  so  far  that  some 
makers  voluntarily  begaji  to  reduce  their  production. 

"P''rance  impoi-tcd  in  the  course  of  1916  163.700  shoi-t 
tons  of  paper  at  a  value  of  more  than  $38,600,000.00. 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  domestic  mills.  Since 
February.  1917,  however,  the  demand,  as  well  as  the 
jirices,  has  been  increasing,  although  many  mills  have 
not  been  able  to  profit  therefrom  as  yet.  because  some 
were  short  in  coal  and  otiiei's  in  pul]).  and  all  have  suf- 
fered  from   the   difficulties   in   transport. 

"The  chemft'al  industry  has  made  great  progress 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  after  the  war  an 
abundance  of  natrium  and  chloride  for  the  production 
of  chemical  wood-pulp  is  expected,  and  in  addition 
thei-eto  cheaj)  and  plentiful  water  power,  sufficient 
labor  and  coal  for  steam  and  drying  processes.  When 
all  these  good  things  come  there  ought  to  be  reason 
for  the  hope  of  a  great  development  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry. When  estimating  that  the  power  refjuired 
for  the  lu-oduction  of  all  the  mechanical  pulp  which 
France  imports  would  be  80,000  H.P..  it  has  been  fig- 
ured that  the  Grenoble  district  can  supply  enough 
power  to  oi)erate  all  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
wood-pulp  mills  that  the  country  needs  and  also  to 
the  electro-lytie  [)roduction  of  chloride  for  the  bleach- 
ing  of   the   ]iul|i:"" 


THE  PERPETUATION  OF  PULPWOOD  AREAS. 

W.    F.    V.    Atkinson,   chief   forester   of  the   Spanish 
River  I'ul|)  and  Paper  Mills,  Sault  Ste.  ^farie.  states 
that  what  ('.  I).  Howe,  Ph.D..  in  an  article  in  the  Pulp 
and    Paper    Magazine    entitled    "Forest    Regeneration 
on  Certain  Cut-Over  Lan<ls  in  Quebec,"  says  with  re- 
gard to  certain  districts  on  the  St.  Maurice  River  in 
Qui'bec  is,  sub.ject  of  course  to  local  conditions,   gen- 
erallx'  applicable  to  parts  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  periietuation  of  Ontario's 
pul])  wood    areas  that    detailed   studies  be   made   and  ,- 
regulations  worked  out  after  these  studies,  if  the  pulp   ■ 
wood   of  the   province   is   to   be   perpetuated    for   anj' 
length  of  time.     The  regulations  will  have  toinclude, 
among  other   plans,   that   of   the   Crown   securing  the 
services  of  a   large  number  of  forest   assistants  of  all    '. 
grades,   amongst    the  duties  Of  whom   will   be  that  of 
marking  only  sudi  trees  as  can  be  jiroperly  harvesteil    «f 
This  entails   a   change   in   uu^rfiods   of  <uch   a   radical 
character  that  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  adopted 
for  some  time  to  come,  or,  at  least  until  aiter  the  wair. 


iilv  4,  1918. 
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Technical  Education:  Its  Importance  and  its  Defects 
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Every  person  who  thinks  at  all  deeply  must,  1  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  the  present  world  eoiiflict,  feel  at  least 
some  sliji'ht  misiiivinics  in  i-ei;ard  to  technical  educa- 
tion. The  most  highly  traini'd  nation  the  world  has 
Icnown.  in  a  technical  sense,  has  bi'oken  loose  and, 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  with  all  the 
liliysieal  i-esoui'ees  anil  power  which  half  a  centurj'  of 
th<>  most  niinnte  anil  meticulous  perfection  of  every 
teehiiical  detail  had  placed  in  its  hands,  is  destroying, 
with  a  devilishness  never  before  dreamed  of,  every- 
thing that  the  rest  of  the  world  holds  sacred.  More- 
o\er,  the  necessit.v  of  [jrotection  against  this  ferocious, 
rampant  beast,  both  during  the  present  war  and  in 
the  later  commercial  war  which  is  certain  to  follow,  is 
further  endangering  the  world  b.v  forcing  on  it,  to  a 
large  extent,  his  own  view  as  to  the  unlimited  value 
of  technical  training.  Is  this  not  therefore  one  of  those 
eritieal  .junctures  in  oui-  histor.v  at  which  we  do  well 
to  pause  and  carefully  to  estimate  the  probable  results 
of  such  a  radical  change  of  view?  For  like  causes  will 
bring  like  results.  And  it  ma.v  be  that  excessive  tech- 
nical education,  unless  balanced  by  some  corrective 
tends  to  produce  the  mental  and  social  conditions  that 
gave   rise  to   the  pre.sent  conflict. 

F'or  alread.v  (4reat  Britain  is  committing  herself  to 
a  far-reaching  educational  reform  in  which  this  view 
is  to  a  great  extent  embodied  in  the  miich-discussed 
and  much-praised  'Fisher  Bill.'  In  Canada,  too,  we  are 
making,  for  a  small  nation,  a  huge  effort  to  give  the 
oiipoi'tuiiit.v  of  technical  training  to  our  men  at  the 
front  during  demobilization  and  to  our  disabled  sol- 
diers on  their  return.  Our  schools  are  becoming  more 
and  more  technical  in  their  outlook  and  the  movement 
is  accelerating.  In  Ontario,  the  Dii-ector  of  Techni- 
cal Education  favoi-s  a  big  advance  by  making  part 
time  teeiinical  training  eompulsnr.v  for  adolescent 
l)o.\-s  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  .vears,  and  b.v  thus 
iisefull,\-  bridging  this  critical  gap  in  their  lives,  now 
rrei|nentl.\'  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted.  This  plan, 
if  adopted,  will  bring  Ontario  into  line  with  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  "Fisher  Piill."  It  is  greatl.v  to 
be  hoped  that  this  far-reaching,  revolutionizing  pro- 
posal by  Dr.  Merchant  will  be  adopted  b.v  the  edu- 
cational authorities.  It  is  the  greatest  advance  step 
.\et  jilanned  for  our  provincial  educational  .s.vstem.  Our 
rural,  common  schools  alread.v  are  taking  steps  to 
train  bo.vs  and  girls  foi-  the  fai'in  and  our  urban 
schools  show  an  iiu'reasing  tendencv  toward  a  more 
practical  training  as  a  foundation  for  industr.\'.  Oui' 
intermediate  schools  all  offer  commercial  courses,  while 
in  maii.v  towns  they  are  being  equipped  with  shops  and 
are  giving  definite  industrial  training,  either  as  regu- 
lar parts  of  their  programs  for  ordinar.v  students,  or 
in  night  classes  for  those  who  cannot  attend  during 
the  da.\'.  In  the  larger  cities,  these  efforts  are  being 
.^uiiphMuenteil  b.v  costl.y  and  magnificently  built  and 
ei|uipped  technical  schools,  such  as  .you  occupied  to-day. 
Our   iniiversities   are   becoming,   increasingly,   schoolt 


for  |)i'ofessional  education :  for  technical  training  m 
pedctgogy,  law.  medicine  and  the  various  branches  of 
engineering.  In  these  institutions,  students  more  and 
more  omit  the  purely  cultural,  or  arts,  courses  alto- 
gether or  regard  them  as  a  preparation  for  the  tech- 
nical training  which  is  to  follow.  Girls  also  are  receiv- 
ing training  in  domestic  science  and,  in  many  eases, 
after  full  universit,\'  courses  along  technical  lines,  are 
entering  such  technical  professions  as  are  suitable  for 
women:  meilicine,  law.  architecture,  chemistry,  and  the 
like.  Manv  of  the  States  to  the  south  of  lis  are  moving 
in  this  direction  even  more  rapidly  than  we.  Indeed, 
the  educational  views  of  English-speaking  peoples  ap- 
peal- to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition  toward  the 
conception  of  education  as  a  preparation  mainl.y  for 
the  most  efficient  production  of  the  material  things 
and  services  necessar.v  for  physical  well-being.  The 
awful  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  Europe  has 
given  enormous  impetus  to  this  view.  And,  undoubted- 
ly, the  view  is  of  verv  great  importance.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  until  verv  recentl.v,  this  view  greatly  needed  em- 
phasizing particularly  among  Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 

■  But,  is  this  view  complete?  Are  there  any  hidden 
dangers  lurking  in  it?  Are  we  in  any  danger  of  over- 
emphasizing one  aspect  of  education  which  may  have 
great  possibilities  of  good,  if  kept  in  proper  balance, 
but  of  evil,  if  it  gets  possession  of  us?  Is  there  anj' 
p()ssibilit.\-  that  great  emphasis  on  technical  education, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  factors,  may  cause  it,  like 
fire  when  it  gets  out  of  control,  to  become  a  hard 
master,  though  it  is  otherwise  a  most  useful  servant? 
Does  technical  education  need  an.v  corrective?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  too  exclusive  technical  education,  if 
not  tempiM-ed  b.y  some  more  bi'oadening  branches,  some 
training  having  more  definitel.v  as  its  aim  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  character  and  of  social  understanding; 
some  training  having  as  its  more  definite  aim  the 
foundation  of  an  intelligent  standard  of  ethics  and  a 
well-defiiH'd  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow  men — is  it  not  possible,  or  even  probable, 
that  such  inibalanced  education  may  tend  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  personal  ambition,  may  increase  the  jilread.y  too 
great,  natural  love  of  ])ersonal  i)Ower  and  wealth  and 
may  cause  us  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end — to 
subsfitnte  the  creation  or  the  acquirement  of  material 
wealth  for  the  trne  end  for  which  wealth  should  exist, 
viz.,  human  welfare?  Are  we  not  here  again  faced 
with  the  age-long  question,  the  question  which,  if  un- 
satisfaeforii.N-  answered,  pursues  us  relentlessl.y  :  "  What 
ilolh  it  profit  a  man?"  or.  What  ihith  it  profit  Society? 

,\ow  that,  as  indicated  b.v  discussions  such  as  we 
are  having  to-da.v,  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
in  eilucational  polie.v;  now  that  we  are  all  conscious 
that  soeiet.v  is  slowl.v  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  all- 
important  question,  a  decision  whose  consequences  will 
become  full.v  apfKirent  oid.y  in  the  next  two  or  three 
generations,  it  surely  behooves  us,  in  view  of  the  mo- 
mentous issues  latent  in  our  decision,  to  look  carefully 
at  every  as|)ect  of  the  matter  and  to  make  sure  that 
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we  are  not  earried  away  by  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

For.  what  i.s  the  root  cause  of  this  war?  What  caus- 
ed the  German  nation  so  deliberately  to  plan  and  so 
secretly  to  work  out  their  diabolical  plot  and  finally 
.so  suddenly  to  hi'<rin  this  awful  strujrgle?  (For  we 
now  know  ony  too  wel  that  it  was  in  reality  not  the 
military  leaders  only,  but  the  entire  nation  who  were 
eager  for  war.)  We  are.  of  course,  all  familiar  with 
the  stock  statements  of  Germany's  motives:  that  she 
seeks  world  domination;  that  she  wishes  to  secure 
a  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  means  to  this  end  ;  that 
her  chief  ambition  is  commercial  supremacy:  that  she 
has  seized  and  will  hold  the  contiguous  territory  of  Bel- 
gium. France  and  Russia  with  their  important  coal 
and  iron  fields  and  their  manufactories  based  on  these, 
as  a  step  to  commercial  supremacy:  or.  that  the  pres- 
sure of  a  rapidly  growing  population  was  the  i)rime 
cause,  the  others  being  secondary.  Xo  doubt  all  the.se 
are  true.  Rut  other  nations  have  become  over-popu- 
lated. Other  nations  have  had  opportunities  of  seizure 
of  important  territory;  nevertheless  previous  wars  of 
coni|ucst  or  domination  have  generally  been,  not  na- 
ti(nial.  but  dynastic.  Never  have  we  seen  an  entire 
people,  including  even  the  socialistic  elements,  so  in- 
fected with  the  war  fever  as  the  German  people  at 
present.  Royalty,  nobility,  the  bourgeois  class,  the 
working  class,  all  are  alike  infected ;  so  far  as  we  can 
now  ascertain,  though  at  first  few  of  us  thought  so, 
all  are  now.  and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  solidly 
behind  tlieir  leader.s.  What  has  caTised  the  covetous- 
ness,  the  conceit,  the  megalomania,  the  insatiable  desire 
for  world  domination,  which  have  apparently  taken 
nossession  of  the  entire  German  nation?  This  is  a  very 
bisr  nuestion  and  one  not  easv  fully  to  answer.  Prob- 
ably a  complete  answer  to  it  is  impossible.  But  T  will 
venture  to  sugrsrest  what  T  believe  to  be  at  least  an 
important  part  of  the  answer.  Tt  is  this.  German 
national  conceit,  her  inordinate  lust  for  power  and 
wealth,  her  loss  of  all  sense  of  honor,  her  inhumanity, 
in  a  word,  her  national  moral  bankruptcy.  T  believe  to 
be  lararelv.  if  not  mainly,  a  direct  result  of  a  defective 
educational  svstem.  Tt  matters  not.  in  estimating  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  that  her  svstem  of  education 
was  deliberately  planned  bv  a  rulinsr  caste  fo  accom- 
plish this  verv  purnose.  For  the  present  argument, 
what  does  matter,  is.  that  her  svstem  of  education, 
which  was  applied  with  German  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciencv,  suceessfnllv  accomplished  this  purpose.  Tt  had 
so  debauched  the  national  mind  that,  early  in  the  war. 
npqrlv  a  hnndred  of  her  most  famous  scholars,  men  to- 
wards whom  we  all  at  one  time  felt  the  profnundest  re- 
■spect.  men  at  who.se  feet  had  sat  or,-eat  numbers  of  post- 
frraduates  from  this  continent  who  hold  at  present  posi- 
Hr>ns  of  the  highest  trust  and  honor,  were  willing  to 
subscribe  to  statements  which  most,  if  not  all.  of  them 
well  knew  to  be  a  lie.  Tt  has  brought  an  entire  nation 
to  a  depth  of  moral  dcEri-adation  never  before  known 
in  history.  Tt  has  degraded  knowledge  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  evil  and  prostituted  science  to"  become  the 
in.stmment  of  hell.  And  the  German  educational  svs- 
tem was  the  most  highly  technical  the  world  has 
known. 

Ts  this  result,  this  complete  demoralization  of  one 
of  the  greatest  peoples  in  history,  due  to  what  was  posi- 
tivelv  contained  in  their  svsfem  of  education,  or  to 
what  Mas  left  ou^  of  it?  Tt  is  due.  T  believe,  mainly, 
thou.tyh  perhaps  not  entirely,  to  what. was  left  out  of 
II      Vov  tp,>hnical  education,  as  generally  viewed,  has 


chiefly  to  do  with  physical,  chemical  and  meciianieal 
j)rocesses  and,  as  such,  regards  mainly  the  relations 
of  physical  things.  Tts  basis  lies  in  the  laws  of  matter 
and  ciicigy.  Its  jiurposc  is  mainl\'  preparation  for  the 
erricient  in-oducfion  of  material  wcaltli.  It  has  here- 
tofore paid  but  slight  regard  to  the  most  important 
of  all  mundane  relations — those  of  man  to  man — those 
lelations  that  are  controlled,  not  by  knowledge  of 
piiysical,  chemical  and  mechanical  laws,  but  by  char- 
acter and  disposition.  Does  it  not  seem  to  yon  inevit- 
able that,  if  we  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  tech- 
nical education,  or  i-athcr.  if  we  fail  to  regard  such 
education  as  a  means  to  the  formation  of  sound  and 
sterling  character,  we  are  creating  forces  of  discord 
that  may  finally  M-reck  society?  Think  for  a  moment 
of  what  is  happening  to-day.  Western  civilization  (one 
almost  hesitates  to  use  the  term)  is  concentrating  every 
ounce  of  its  skill,  knowledge,  human  and  physical 
power,  as  well  as  its  material  wealth  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  propei'ty.  Here  we  have  the  final 
result,  the  end  pi'oduct,  of  exclusively  technical  edu- 
cation, carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  Here 
we  have  all  that  physical,  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces:  all  that  human  knowledge,  inventiveness,  in.- 
genuity  and  skill  can  accomplish,  when  these  are  sev- 
ered from  a  sane  and  wholesome  knowledge  and  view 
of  the  proper  relations  of  man  to  man.  Unless  all 
these  forces  and  abilities,  unless  all  this  skill  and  learn- 
ing are  the  handmaid  of  ethical  purposes,  they  become 
self-destructive — as  dangerous  as  an  engine  without 
a  governor,  or  as  fire  when  out  of  control.  This  is 
not  to  minimize  the  value  of  technical  education.  I 
yield  to  none  in  my  high  estimate  of  its  value,  its  abso- 
lute necessity,  as  a  basis  of  industrial  advance.  But  in- 
dustrial advance  is,  or  should  be,  only  a  means  to 
an  end.  The  true  end  should  be  progress  in  human 
welfare,  social  progress  in  the  highest  sense.  Indus- 
trial advance,  increased  efficiency  in  the  production 
of  those  goods  and  services  necessary  to  satisfy  human 
needs  and  desires,  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  so- 
cial progress.  Unless,  therefore,  technical  training 
is  supplemented  by  other  factors  making  for  social 
enlightenment  and  ethical  judgment  and  feeling,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  missing  the  true  end  and  purpose 
of  education.  It  may  even  become  self-defeating  in 
its  final  results. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


B.  CS  GROWING  SPRUCE  OUTPUT. 

By  the  end  n\'  .Inly  |irnlialily  tliiriy  tiiurs  as  many 
spruce  logs  foi-  aii'iilane  purposes  will  be  regularly  pro- 
duced  in  British  Columbia  as  were  produced  last  -lan- 
uary. 

The  s])ceding-up  process  in  the  airplane  sjiruce  in- 
dustry has  succeeded.  The  maximum  demands  of  the 
Imperial  Government  will  shortly  be  filled. 

This  is  good  news  and  encouraginT  to  those  who 
^v{>rked.  and  agitated  to  have  this  province's  spruce  re- 
sources placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire  for  war. 
— \'ancouver  World. 


FOREST  FIRES  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  exceedingly  dry  weather-  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  forests  of  Bi-itish  Cohunbia  and  Alberta  during 
th<>  last  .several  w^eks.  accompanied  by  hot.  strong 
M-inds.  has  resulted  in  dozens  of'Torest  fii'es.  Several 
have  been  raging  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  water- 
shed, while  the  British  Columbia  side  reports  a  large' 
number. 
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Canada  has  several  "First 
Tilings"  to  her  credit. 

The  first  Y.M.C.A.  in  Am- 
erica was  started  in  Mont- 
real a  half-centnry  ago  or 
more. 

The -first  Y.M.C.A.  work 
for  soldiers,  in  the  world. 
Aias  started  at  Niagara 
( 'amp  'way  back  in  the  sev- 
enties. That  is  good  old  Tom 
Wilkie's  great  monument. 

The  first  telephone  was  in- 
vented and  ojiei'ated  in  Can- 
ada. 

Tt  is  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  the  first  Y.M.C.A. 
hut  for  the  British  Navy  was 
opened  in  old  Halifax.  Trne, 
it  was  blown  np,  or  down  ra- 
ther, in  the  great  explosion, 
but  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Em]iire,  if  not  in 
the  world. 

And  now  Canada  has  her  first  Industrial  Y.^I.C.A. 
— John  Sumner's  Canadian  baby! 

The  lively  little  town  of  Trenton,  straddliue  the 
River  Trent,  shares  the  honor  of  possessing  this  First 
Building  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion,  and  a  tangible 
honor  it   is. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  eye  catches  si^ht 
of  a  forest  of  chimneys  and  smokestacks,  each  belch- 
ing foi'th  its  incense  of  smoke  to  the  God  of  Industry 
until  at  times  the  sun  is  darkened  and  the  landscape 
blurred.  This  is  the  huge  plant  of  the  British-Chemical 
Co..  Ltd..  sprawling  over  thousands  of  acres,  where 
between  three  and  four  hundred  buildings  have  sndden- 
Iv  sprung  into  being,  and  a  mighty  army  of  toilers — 
three  or  four  thousand  I  was  told — are  helping  to  win 
the  war  via  the  chemical  trench,  the  ammunition  dum]! 
and  the  T.N.T.  "uplifting"  agency. 

Ceaseless  is  the  energy  in  this  mighty  workshop  of 
^lars — three  shifts  a  day  seven  days  a  week,  where 
the  wheels  never  cease  to  turn  or  the  furnace  fires 
to  burn. 

Ili're  is  whei'c  this  fii-st  Canadian  industi'ial  "V  is 
found,   surely    in   a   most   sti'ategic   position,   and   prov- 
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ing  its  need  from  the  day  of  its  recent  formal  opening : 
indeed,  before  the  spacious  bungalow  was  finished 
the  men  thronged  to  its  improved  counters  and  used 
its  efficient  set-vice. 

Situated  within  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and  ad- 
joining the  comfortable  bunk-houses  built  for  the  men, 
the  Association  plant  is  not  only  convenient  of  access 
but  .commodious  in  its  interior  arrangement.  Even  the 
spacious  verandahs  are  already  appreciated,  while,  at 
times,  the  inside  accommodation  is  taxed  to  its  cap- 
acity. 

It  is  almost  a  "never-closed"  institution,  being  open 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  near  the  midnight  hour, 
and  this  means'long  hours  and  strenuous  work  for  the 
small  staff.  The  visitor  therefore  sees  a  busy  scene 
both  day  and  night.  The  lobby  is  the  centre  of  ac- 
tivity, with  its  pool  tables  always  in  commission,  and 
the  gramophone  always  releasing  its  imprisoned  melo- 
dies. The  well-stocked  little  cafeteria  does  a  rushing 
business.  It  must  keep  a  goodly  herd  of  cows  bu.sy 
to  meet  the  milk  demand  alone! 

Smaller  rooms  provide  quieter  conditions  for  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  a  good-sized  annex  contains  a 
shower-bath  equipment;  a  bowling  alley  may  be  an 
additional  attraction  in  the  future. 

Adjoining  the  main  build- 
ing is  a  large  hall  that  is  in 
nightly  use.  The  evei'-popu- 
lar  movies  have  the  right-of- 
way  most  nights,  a  first-class 
Bootli-Povvei's  machine  being 
provided.  Once  a  week  a 
stunt-night  draws  a  record 
ci-owd  when  latent  talent  is 
discovered  and  revealed. 
Ijcctures  and  (•oin:'erts  serve 
to  make  tiie  [)rogr'amme  a 
varied  one.  and  tlieii-  popu- 
larity is  already  established. 
One  here  faces  a  cosmo- 
politan crowd,  one  hears  a 
babble  of  tongues.  It  is  a 
hinnan  melting  pot  in  mini- 
ature where  a  patriotic  Can- 
adianizing  work  is  being 
done,  indeed,  the  service  the 
Association   is  rendering  the 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

E-2.  The  recovery  of  spruce  turpentine.  .A.  W.: 
Xirk.Tsoii.  Procoss  Engineers,  Ltd.  The  Paper  Mill, 
41,  \(i.  "Jl.  p.  V2.  (1918).  (See  also  Pulp  and  Paper, 
\-ol.  16,  No.  If),  p.  :!:!.-).  191S.)--R.  (.'. 

A  1.  The  principal  properties,  structure,  and  iden- 
tification of  Canadian  pulp  woods.  H.  N.  Leo  and  K. 
\V.  lliivcv.  F()^t•^I  Pi'iuliicts  Lalxiratories  of  Canada. 
I'ulp  iK:  Paper.  XVI..  p.  419.  il918).  In  general  the 
Miinves  of  pulp  are  jrra.ssfs.  and  eereal.s.  as  esparto, 
lianihoo  and  straw,  sueli  idants  as  .iiite  and  eotton. 
l)road-ieaved  liardwoods  as  poi>lar,  hireh  and  chestnut, 
and  ever<rreens  as  pine,  spruce  and  fir.  In  the  first 
two  classes,  the  only  useful  portions  are  the  best  fibres, 
forniiu'r  oidy  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  Cotton  is  an 
cxeeption  to  this.  The  hardwoods  are  distinpruished  by 
short-pointed  fibres  and  rays  more  than  one  cell  wide. 
Poplar  has  rays  only  one  cell  wide.  The  evergreens 
have  no  vessels  or  pores,  but  long  fibres  called  trach- 
cids.  which  possess  double  circular  marks  on  their  sides. 
A  scheme  for  the  identification  of  various  woods  is 
given. — R.C. 

A-0. — Minerals  in  pulp  and  paper  industry.  L.  H. 
Cole.  The  Pa]icr  MjII.  XLI,  Xo.  IS.  p.  ::!8.  (1918)  see  al- 
so Pul|)  and  Paper.  Vol.  XLL,  Xos.  1.5  &  16).— R.  C. 

A-14.  Fibre  Board.  Otto  Kress  and  G.  C.  McNaugh- 
lon.  The  Paper  :\Iill.  XLI.  No.  21.  p.  2.  (1918).  The 
^lullen  strength  of  fibre  board  decreased  with  increas- 
ed relative  humidity,  a  sharj)  drop  beginning  at  707r- 
80*:;  relative  humidity.  The  strength  of  the  finished 
board  was  practically  e(|uivalent  to  sums  of  strength  of 
component  parts  with  the  exception  that  that  of  the 
corrugated  straw  board  was  practically  equal  to  the 
Sinn  of  the  strengths  of  the  two  liners.  The  moisture 
taken  up  was  not  dejiendent  on  the  fin-nish.  A  higher 
nndlen  test  was  obtained  when  the  side  containing  the 
stronger  stock  was  iilaced  next  to  the  <liaphragni.  The 
dccicascd  strength  was  shown  not  to  be  due  to  pro- 
hinged   cxiiosHi'i'   til  moisture. — RC.  / 

B-4.  Sawn  Spruce  displaces  rived  aircraft  stock. 
'I'indiennan.  19,  (1918).  No.  7.  Describes  method  of 
sawing  straight  grained  airplane  wing  beam  spruce 
from  twisted  trees,  introduced  into  the  mills  of  west- 
ern Oregiui  and  Washington  by  George  B.  Reece,  Su- 
pervisor of  Production  in  the  Spruce  Production  Divi- 
sion of  the  V.  S   Signal  Corps. — C.L. 

B-9.  Survey  of  Oregon  and  Washington  spruce. 
Tiiidicrman.  19,  (1918).  No.  5.  p.  :{2  D.  Discusses  V .  S. 
I'orest  Service  cstinuite  of  11  billion  feet  of  Sitka 
spruce  in  tlie-c  two  states.    -C.L. 

B-5.  Logging  operations  in  Sweden.  Helge  Sylvcn. 
Timberman  19,  (1918),  No.  5.  p.  48.  M(U-e  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  eountry  is  forested-  These  forests  yield 
aninially  Ki  billiini  feet  of  lumber.  The  revenue  will 
increase  in  the  future,  due  to  good  forestry  methods. 
Discusses  forest  ownership.  i'Xi"iloi1ation.  protection  and 
uianageineut. — C.L. 

B-5.  Canadian  foresters  at  work  in  France.  From 
LTllnstration.  Paris.  Timberman.  19,  (1918).  No.  5. 
|).  66.  Describes  work  of  Canadian  forestry  battalions 
ill  French  forests. — C.L. 


B-14.     Revised  specifications  for  aircraft  material. 

'rimbennan.  19,  (1!I18l  No.  ti.  ji-  :VA.  Three  grailes  of 
beam  stock  from  Sitka  sjiruce  and  Port  Orfortl  cedar 
established  by  Spruce  Production  Division  of  V.  S. 
Signal  C'orps.  Prices  range  from  •154.')  to  $17')  |)er  M. 
Rules  for  sawing  cants  prescribed.  Fir  aircraft  spe- 
cifications.    ('.]>. 

B-5.  Motor  truck  in  logging  industry.  II.  II.  ITar 
wood.  Timbeniian.  19.  (1918).  No.  6.  p.  311  Contains 
specific  figures  of  logging  costs  of  operators  using 
nu)tor  trucks  in  Washington.  Under  certain  conditions, 
this  method  of  logging  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
successful  and  profitable  A  careful  study  of  the  local 
conditions  is.   however,  essential    in   each   <'ase. — C.L. 

B-4.  Forest  Products  Laboratories  entitled  to  more 
support.  Can.  Lumherman.  38,  (1918).  No.  H  p.  23. 
.\ignes  for  greater  snpjiort  mi  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
(iovernnicnt,  that  tliese  laboratories  may  render  to  the 
jiulp.  pajier  and  lumbci'  industries  the  services  of 
which  they  ai'c  capable,  as  exemi)lified  by  the  valuable 
results  already  produced.  Lack  of  funds  and  the  loss  of 
expert  members  of  the  staff  to  industrial  concerns 
have  seriously  liamiiered  the  effectiveness  of  this 
organization,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch,  under  a  co-oju'rativc  arrangement 
with  McGill  University. — C.L. 

B-7.  Coupling  science  to  timber  crops.  G.  C.  Piche, 
Chief  of  Quebec  Forest  Service.  Can.  r.runiberman.  38, 
(1918).  No  3.  p.  3.').  Argues  for  the  employment  of  the 
foresters  by^pulp  and  paper  companies  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forest  as  a  crop.  Advocates  systematic  in- 
ventory of  standing  timber,  stu<lies  of  rate  of  growth, 
and  reforestation,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  hard- 
woods, to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  iiuu'e  valuable 
coniferous  s|)ecies. — C.L. 

B-3.  What  forest  protection  means  to  civilization. 
EUwood  Wilson.  Forester.  Laurentide  Co..  Ltd..  Can. 
Lumberman.  38,  (1918).  No.  4.  p.  60.  Reviews  the  re- 
lation between  forest  cover,  stream,  flow  and  climate; 
effects  of  forest  fires  and  deinidation ;  new  uses  for 
wood:  value  of  forests  in  war:  progress  of  forestry  in 
Quebec :  the  co-operative  system  of  forest  fire  pro- 
tection and  need  for  soil  classification. — C.Ti. 

B  4.  Review  of  work  of  Dominion  Forest  Products 
Laboratories.  Can.  Luiuhcrinaii.  38,  (1918>.  No  4.  p. 
72.  ]\Ientions  briefly  the  numerous  projects  handled 
during  the  past  year.  A  considerable  proportion  are 
in  coniiectinii  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. — C.L. 

B-0,  Feeding  the  lumbermen.  Geo.  H.  Holt.  Holt 
Timber  Co..  Chicago.  Can.  Lumberman.  38,  (1918). 
No.  4.  p.  74.  Discusses  the  ipiestion  of  fond  supplies 
for  men  in  logging  camps.  —  an  important  fpiestion 
economically,  since  of  every  four  dollars  spent  in  log-* 
giiig.  one  is  eaten,  so  to  speak. — CL. 

B-3.  What  forest  protection  means  to  civilization. 
Ellwood  Wilson,  p'orester.  Laurentide  t'o..  Ltd.,  Can. 
Lumberiiian.  38,  (1918).  No.  4,  p.  60.  Reviews  the  re-- 
lation  between  forest  cover,  stream  flow  and  climate: 
effects  of  forest  iires  and  denundation :  new  uses  for 
wood:  vahie  of  forests  in  war:  progr.ess  of  forestry' 
in  Quebec:  co-operative  system  of  forest  fire  protec- 
tion, and  need  for  soil  classification. — C.  L. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


•laiiics  (4il)s()ii  Taylor,  t'lifuiei'  president  of  the  Writ- 
ing, Paper  !\lamii'aeturei'.s'  Assoeiatiou,  died  at  liis 
iioiue  in  New  Hampshire  on  July  27th.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
tlie  president  of  the  Taylor-Logan  Company,  the  Ad- 
vertisers Paper  Mills  of  Ilolyoke.  Mass.,  and  of  the 
New  York  and  New  pjugland  Compau.v.  Mr.  Ta.vlor 
has  been  in  poor  health  for  several  months.  He  leaves 
a  widow.  Mrs.  Christina  Ta.vlor,  a  brother,  and  a  sister, 
beside  two  small  children.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  the  daughter 
of  James  Logan  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  General  Manager 
of  the  United  States  Envelope  Company. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Scotland  and  came  to  this 
country  when  only  eight  .rears  old.  He  was  for  mau.v 
.rears  with  the.  Hampshire  Paper  Company  and  for  14 
.\ears  was  the  treasurer  of  this  company.  In  1904  he 
formed  the  Taylor  Logan  Compan.r  with  Alwin  and 
Milo  C  Burt,  b.r  taking  orer  the  Excelsior  Paper  Com- 
pany jilant.  The  Adrertisers  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  is  a 
snbsidiarr  to  this  rompan.v.  He  owned  a  large  part 
of  the  shai'es  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Paper 
( 'ompany. 

Tlie  ]iai)er  maniifai-turers  of  Miami  \'alle.v  are  be- 
hind the  movement  of  a  proposed  barge  canal  in  this 
]iart  of  the  countrr.  According  to  statistics  given  by 
Major  George  B.  Fox.  president  of  the  Fox  Paper 
(,'ompany,  Lockland,  Ohio,  to  the  gathering  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Miaiui  Valley  Paper  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, would  transport  large  tonnage  of  paper  and 
raw  materials  on  this  canal.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Canal  could  carry  moi'e  than  20.000,000  tons  of  freight 
or  tlie  equiralent  of  4.000  freight  cars  daily. 

(/ieorge  W.  Forrester,  formerly  the  superintendent 
of  the  Albion  Division  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  has  been  connnissioned  as  first  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Aviation  section,  and  is  now  in 
France. 

The  Hol.\()ke  Water  Power  (.'ompanr  has  sent  out 
its  notices  to  the  effect  that  the  usual  shutdown  for 
repairs  will  be  from  August  2  to  oth.  The  headgates 
of  the  canal  will  be  shjit  and  the  water  supply  will  be 
shut  off. 

The  new  luiiuc  ol'  the  Flett  Paper  Stock  Company, 
Chicago,  ill,,  will  be  ready  by  September  1st.  This 
building  will  be  situated  at  4801  S.  Maplewood  Avenue, 
and  will  be  three  stories  higli. 

(ieorge  W.  Gilkey,  son  of  the  late  John  Gilkey,  has 
been  elected  secretarr  and  treasui'er  of  the  Michigan 
Paper  Compan.r.  His  fathei-  held  the  positions  now 
occupied  by  (ieorge  W.  (Jilker  until  his  death  a  short 
time  ago. 

Lewis  Jennings  who  has  been  connected  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  New  York  office  of  E.  Butter- 
worth  and  Coinpaii.\-  under  the  managership  of  the  late 

James  Piriiie,  lias  I u  appointed  maiuiger  of  the  New 

York  branch. 

Jlore  than  80,000  .\dung  spruce  trees  have  been 
plaiiti'd  as  jiart  of  the  reforestation  plan  of  the  State 
Kanger  School  of  the  \ew  York  State  College  of 
l'"iirestr\'.  These  trees  were  planted  in  the  forest  be- 
longing to  the  college  located  at  Wanakena,  New  York, 
which  was  presented  to  the  State  by  the  Rich  &  An- 
drews Lumber  Company  at  that  place. 


The  paper  belonging  to  the  Hirer  Kaisin  Pajier  Com- 
pany, Monroe,  Mich.,  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000  due  to  a  fire  last  week. 

The  Racquette  River  Paper  Comi)any  of  Potsdam, 
New  York,  has  opened  a  sales  office  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  This  office  is  located  in  the  Union  Trust  Build 
ing.  and  Lewis  H.  Sisson  is  the  manager. 

Paper  stock  in  the  basement  of  the  Colin  Gardner 
Paper  Company.  Middletown,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  last  \reek. 

The  paper  manufacturers  of  the  ('incinnati  sub-dis- 
trict, which  includes  those  manufacturers  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Miami  Valley,  met  on  June  26th  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  of  pooling  their  interests  for  the 
Government  under  the  War  Industries  Board.  A  chair- 
man was  elected  to  represent  these  manufacturers  in 
dealings  with  the  War  Industries  Board. 

William  H.  Shuart,  president  of  the  Springfield 
Glazed  Paper  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Springfield  sub-regional  dis- 
trict by  the  Second  Regional  Industrial  Commission. 
A  survey  will  be  made  of  the  manufacturing  concerns 
in  Connecticut  and  Western  Massachusetts  to  deter- 
mine the  manufacturing  resources  of  this  section  as  a 
basis  for  awarding  war  contracts. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  in  the  New  England 
States  will  be  instructed  on  the  best  way  of  loading 
paper  by  A.  E.  Halderman,  chairman  of  the  intensive 
loading  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  commission  on  ear 
service.  Many  of  the  western  mills  have  been  shown 
the  best  methods  of  loading  paper  to  use  the  maximum 
space,  and  this  essential  knowledge  will  be  given  to 
the  manufacturers  in  the  east. 

The  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Repi-esentatives  of  the  State  of  New  York  reported 
favourably  on  the  resolution  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Charles  Bennett  Smith  of  Buffalo,"  asking  the 
Secretary  of  State  whether  Canada  was  building  a 
power  hou.se  at  Niagara  Falls  in  riolation  of  treaty 
agreements. 

The  treaty  states  that  water  taken  from  the  Niagara 
River  above  the  Falls  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  must 
be  restored  above  the  gorge.  The  Chippawa-Queens- 
town  power  project  plans  to  use  60,000  horsepower, 
which  is  the  limit  allowed  by  the  treatv  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  also  plans  to  re 
store  the  water  below  the  gorge.  This  would  inter- 
fere with  taking  the  water  out  on  the  American  side 
above  the  gorge,  because  engineers  say  that  br  taking 
too  much  water  above  the  gorge  will  "lead  to  ice  jam.s! 

Another  reason  why  the  connnittee  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  House  desires  an  investigation  into  this  project 
IS  the  belief  that  the  Hyilro-Electric  Commission  of  On- 
tario intends  to  divert  more  than  60,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  which  is  allowed  by  the  treaty.  It  is  said  that 
Canada  intends  to  have  the  existing  treaty  abrogated 
The  present  permit  to  the  Niagara  Falls'power"com- 
pany,  and  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company  which  was 
granted  by  the  Govenunent  to  divert  the  additional 
4,400  cubic  feet  per  second  as  allowed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  treaty  expires  on  July  1.  It  is  believed  that 
this  permit  will  be  renewed. 
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The  Defiance  Paper  ronipaiiy.  ^^■lli(•ll  has  Ix'cn  niii- 
iiiiip  paper  off  its  wall  paper  plant  at  Niagara  Falls 
with  steam,  is  now  usiug  eleetricity  snpplied  by  the 
Ilyrlranlie  Power  ('onii>any.  The  latter  company  was 
iiiiahle  to  transmit  the  |)()wer  now  nsed  by  the  .De- 
fiance ("o.  to  u]i-rivpr  district  because  all  its  cables 
were  in  nse.  It  is  exiiected  that  the  Defiance  Company 
will  be  able  to  have  this  power  for  the  next  few 
months  until  new  cables  are  laid. 

The  total  pulpwood  consinnption  in  the  I'nited 
States  (luring  1917  is  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service, 
on  the  basis  of  reports  made  by  the  pulp  mills,  at  5,536,- 
S02  cords,  an  increase  of  approximately  6  per  cent 
over  the  1916  figures.  Not  all  the  mills  have  yet  made 
their  returns,  but  the  figures  of  the  |)reliminary  esti- 
mate are  not  expected  to  be  materially  changcfi  when 
the  final  compilations  are  completed.  In  li)17  domes- 
tic spruce  formed  45.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against 
45.9  per  cent  in  1916;  imported  spruce  formed  11 .5  per 
cent  in  1917  and  13.4  per  cent  in  1916.  Wood  pulp 
production  in  1917  is  estimated  at  3.464,511  tons,  as 
compared  with  3.271.310  tons  in  1916.  The  1917  pro- 
duction included  1.49S.704  tons  of  mechanical  pulp.  1.- 
468,396  tons  of  sulphite  jiulp.  421.671  tons  of  soda  pulp, 
and  75,740  tons  of  sulphate  pulp. 


Newsprint. 

The  manufacturers  of  newsprint  will  appeal  the  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  fixing  the 
maximum  price  of  paper  at  .$3.10  per  hundred.  The 
appeal  will  be  made  to  the  tliree  circuit  .judges  of  the 
second  circuit  court  of  the  T'uited  States,  sitting  not 
as  judges,  but  as  umpires.  It  is  expected  that  this 
appeal  will  be  heard  by  the  middle  of  August, 

Xo  new  evidence  will  be  introduced,  accoi-ding  to 
Henry  A.  Wise,  counsel  for  the  manufacturers,  unless 
eithei'  the  manufacturers  or  the  Government  asks 
permission  of  the  judges  who  will  listen  to  the  appeal. 
The  proceedings  will  consist,  it  was  said,  of  a  detailed 
statement  by  counsel  for  the  manufacturers,  attempt- 
ing to  show  why  they  think  the  price  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  too  low.  The  judges  will 
then  review  the  record  of  the  case  and  make  theii' 
decision. 

The  judges  will  sit  on  the  appeal  not  as  X?overnment 
officials,  but  in  their  private  capacity  as  umi)ires, 
and  their  decision  will  be  binding  on  both  sides.  The 
manufacturers  feel  that  they  deserve  a  price  nearer 
to  4  cents  a  pound  than  the  3.10  cents  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Originally  the  publishers 
asked  that  the  price  be  fixed  at  2V-_,  cents  a  pound. 

Although  Mr.  P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  would  not  say  definitely 
whether  the  manufacturers  would  appeal  the  decision 
he  .said  that  the  price  was  entirely  too  low  and  that 
four  cents  would  he  nearer  the  correct  ]irice  for  news- 
print paper. 

Mr,  Dodge  said  that  if  something  was  not  done  soon 
the  price  of  new'sprint  paper  would  soar  to  unprece- 
dented heights.  He  said  that  in  the  case  of  his  com- 
pany, newsprint  paper  constituted  abont  two-thirds  of 
the  company's  tonnage,  the  profit  on  which  was  less 
than  on  other  paper. 

The  price  of  .$3.10  was  disappointing  to  the  manu- 
facturer.s.  who  expected  considerably  more.  They  as- 
serted that  the  manufacturing  costs  today  were  greatly 
in  excess  of  those  a  year  ago.  and  that  the  outlook  was 
for  still  higher  i)rices  in  labor  and  materials.  Mr.  Dodge 
asserted  that  because  of  the  war  there  had  been  of  late 


great    difficulty    in    obtaining    transportation    for    tiic 
wood  and  other  materials  going  to  mills  and   for  the 

paper  leaving  the  inilK, 

SUGGESTING  A  PROFITABLE  USE  FOR  SAW- 
MILL WASTE. 

The  American  Luiiilieiiii;ni  xjine  time  ago  suggested 
that  spruce  mill  waste  going  to  paper  plants  could 
more  economically  he  cliipped  at  the  sawmill  to  re- 
duce weight  before  shipment.  The  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  later  took  up  the  subject,  and  a  Canadian 
jiaper  mill  is  now  testing  out  on  a  commercial  scale 
the  shipment  of  chips  in  dried  and  baled  form. 

This  matter  is  of  considerable  interest  to  the  lumber 
industry  because  it  promises  to  offer  an  outlet  for  saw- 
mill waste  in  all  of  the  woods  that  are  suitable  for 
jiaper  making.  It  is  entirely  practical  to  eliminate 
the  bark  from  such  wa.ste  and  to  chip  it  at  the  saw- 
mill, thus  reducing  the  shipping  weight.  Probably 
only  on  long  freight  hauls  would  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  baling  process,  as  the  chips  could  be  loaded 
into  tight  box  ears  by  blowers. 

In  the  past  the  paper  mill  like  the  sawmill  has  usual- 
l.v  owned  its  own  wood  supply,  but  becaiLse  of  the  quan- 
tities used  it  has  often  had  to  haul  it  considerable 
distances.  A  proper  utilization  of  the  available  wastes 
of  lumber  manufacture  for  paper  making  would  be  a 
great  economy  of  material,  and  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  wood  chips  as  an  industry  separate  from  the  oper- 
ation of  paper  or  pulp  mills  is  apparently  one  of  the 
necessary  steps  in  this  development 


WASTING  PAPER. 

That  there  is  a  great  and  inexcusable  waste  of  print- 
ed matter,  in  these  days  of  conservation,  every  man 
of  affairs  and  every  householder  knows  full  well.  How 
great  is  that  waste,  however,  is  scarcely  imagined  even 
by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  daily  called  upon  to 
discard  heaps  of  uninvited,  unwelcome,  and  utterly 
valueless  printeil  and  tyi)ewrittcn  second-class  mail 
matter.  To  obtain  something  like  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  waste  going  on  in  this  particidar.  an  account  was 
recently  kept  of  the  ipjantity  of  entirely  useless  "lit- 
erature"" I'eaching  two  desks  in  one-  newspaper  office 
during  a  single  month.  It  amounted  to  twenty-five 
pounds.  .Supjiose  you  do  not  throw  away  the  worth- 
less printed  and  typewritten  matter  that  comes  to  you 
in  the  next  thirty  days,  but  save  iT,  weigh  it.  and  judge 
for  yourself  whether  or  not  more  work  should  be  put 
into  the  conservation  and  thrift  campaign. — Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


CHARLES  L.  PACK  HONORED. 

.Mr.  Charles  L,  Pack.  President  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  and  head  of  the  National  War  Gar- 
den Commission  of  the  T'nited  States,  has  just  had 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upon  him  by 
Trinit.v  College,  Mr,  Pack  is  an  authority  on  all  mat- 
ters of  conservation  and  forestry  problems,  and 
through  his  efforts  is  very  well  known  to  Canadian,, 
jiulji  and  paper  manufacturers. 

MAKING  A  HOME  PLURAL, 
ilr.  James  Home,  president  of  the  Beveridge  Paper 
Company   is  to  be  married  on  Saturday.  6th  inst..  to' 
Miss  Jessie  Hunter,  of  St.   Andrews  East.     The  staff 
recently   presellt^d   him   with   a   cabinet   of  silverware, 
as  a  token  of  their  respect.    T+Te  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine joins   with   his   man.v   friends   in   best   wishes   for 
a  long  and  hajipy  Tuarried  life. 
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Arthur  Douahty,  who  iiail  L-harjir  ol'  tla-  warehciusc 
of  tlie  Canada  Paper  Co..  in  Montreal,  has  returned- 
from  ovei'seas  after  an  absenee  of  a  .year  and  a  half. 
He  was  badl.v  wounded,  and  was  in  the  hospitals  for 
many  months.  He  expects  soon  to  be  honorably  dis- 
charged, and  it  is  probable,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  will  take  up  his  oM  iluties  with  the  Canada 
Paper  Co. 

A.  G.  Parkei'.  seeietar.v  of  W.  J.  Gage  anil  Co.. 
manufacturing  stationers.  Toronto,  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Canadian  Credit  Men's  Association, 
which  held   its  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  last  week. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Advertising 
Club,  which  was  held  last  week,  R.  P.  Pitz])atriek,  who 
has  been  President  for  the  i)ast  year,  was  elected  Hoii- 
orar.v  President.  S.  B.  Trainoi'  of  the  Canadian  ;\Iilk 
Products  Co.  is  the  new  President,  wliile  Horace  Hunt- 
er, Vice-President  of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Co.  was 
appointed  Vice-President  of  the  club.  Adam  F.  Smith 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  The  club  has  over 
five  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasurv  and  no  liabili- 
ties. 

C.  C.  Xixon,  N'ice-President  of  the  Continental  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Limited.  Toi-onto,  recentl.\'  resigned  his 
l)Osition.  Mr.  Xixon  is  widel.v  known  in  the  publishing 
and    advertising   arena. 

An  event  of  much  interest  on  Dominion  Day  was  the 
incorporation  of  the  village  of  Merrittou,  as  a  town. 
]\Ierritton  is  the  scene  of  not  a  few  active  industries 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  line,  and  the  big  celebration  was 
marked  b.v  much  enthusiasm.  The  oldest  plant  in  the 
newl.v-ereated  town  is  tliat  of  the  Kiordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  which  is  now  turning  (uit  bleached  sulphite 
exclusively,  but  for  man.v  .vears  produced  unbleached 
sulphite  and  newsprint  paper,  the  latter  line  being 
abandoned  quite  a  long  while  ago.  Another  flourish- 
ing concern  is  the  Lincoln  Paper  ^lills  Co.,  who  operate 
both  the  Lincoln  and  the  L.vbstei'  Paper  Mills,  and  last 
year  started  a  well  equip|)ed  sul])hite  jjlanl.  The 
next  industry  in  the  paper  g"(Ui]»  to  make  its  home 
in  Merritton  was  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  which 
have  been  in  operation  about  four  .xcars.  Tiu>  bab.v 
plant  of  all.  which  will  be  running  this  month,  is  the 
new  wax  paper  factor.v  of  the  (iardeii  Cit.v  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  which  is  thoroughly  eiiuijjped  and  u|)  to  date  for 
making  a  full  line  of  waxed  i)a|)ers. 

Carl  Riordon.  of  the  iiioi'don  Pulj)  and  Pai)er  Co.. 
Montreal,  and  (Jeorge  E.  Challes  of  Toronto,  sales  man- 
ager, are  spending  a  few  holida,\s  at  Cacln>  Lake  anujug 
the  Laurentian  Mountains  in  Quebec. 

Sergt.  John  C.  Donovan,  who  was  formerl.v  coniu'ct- 
ed  with  ^McFai-lane.  Son  and  Hodgson,  Montreal,  and 
was  a  member  of  "D"  Co.,  87th  Battalion,  ilied  retu'ut- 
l.v  in  France,  shortl.v  after  being  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital suffering  from  burns  and  bruises  received  in  ac- 
tion. The  late  Sergt.  T)onovan,  who  was  a  cousin  of 
H.  B.  Donovan,  sales  manager  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Co.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  leaves  a  wife  and  one  child 
in   Belfast. 


It  IS  iinde;-;stoo(l  thai  ihr  St.  Thomas  Tinirs  ami-  the 
St.  Thomas  -Journal  will  shortly  amalgamate,  thus  add- 
ing t((  the  long  list  of  news])apei'  nieigers  in  the  Domin- 
ion since  the  war  began.  This  is  another  illustration  of 
changing  conditions  in  the  newspaper  fieki  due  to  the 
pressure  of  rapidl.v  rising  costs  of  production. 

The  diVeetors  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Pa])er  Co. 
reeentl.v  i)aid  a  visit  to  the  bus.\'  plant  at  Iroiiuois  Falls. 
The  compan.N'  is  now  turning  out  dail.v  about  -12")  tons 
of  paper  and  pulp  all  told  but.  aflei'  the  war  when  addi- 
tional paper  making  iiiachiiu's  arc  installed,  the  output 
of  newsprint  alone  will  lie  about  four  huiulred  ami 
fifty  tons,  making  the  largest  production  under  one 
roof  of  any  paper  company  in  the  world. 

The  anin'ial  re]ioi-t  of  the  Pacific  Hurt  Co.,  Toronto, 
shows  a  net  pi-ofit  foi'  the  past  year  of  $101. "jf)!,  which 
compares  with  $168,882  shown  in  the  previous  state- 
ment which,  however,  extended  over  eighteen  months. 
To  the  net  profits  were  added  $65,167  carried  forward 
fi'om  the  previous  year,  making  a  total  of  $166,726  at 
credit  of  profit  and  loss.  Dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  took  $45,500,  and 
those  on  the  conunon  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  $13,- 
000  making  the  total  payments  on  dividend  account 
$58,500.  The  balance,  after  transferring  $15,000  to  real 
estate  and  plant  reserve  and  $5,200  to  I'eserve  for  tax- 
es was  $88,026.  From  the  last  named  sum  was  written 
off  $50,000  on  patents  and  investments  in  other  compan- 
ies, leaving  the  balance  carried  fm-ward  at  JIarch  last 
$38,026.  - 

Recentl.s'  there  was  publislu'd  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  the  amended  trade  custom  of  adopting 
standard  substance  numbers  on  the  basis  of  17  x  22  on 
bonds  and  writing  papers,  and  ledgers  of  No.  1,  2,  3 
and  4  grades,  so  far  as  printers'  supplies  are  concern- 
ed. The  amended  trade  custom  became  effective  this 
week.  A  further  step  is  being  taken  which  will  be- 
come operative  on  October  1st  next.  The  addenda 
reads — writing  and  bond  jiajx'rs  in  standai'd  and  spe- 
cial sizes  for  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  ae- 
counl  books,  stationery,  etc.,  shall  be  made  to 
the  following  substances  oidy :  17  x  22  —  No.  16, 
20,  24,  28,  32,  36,  40  and  44;  Intermediate 
substances  shall  be  charged  on  basis  of  next  highest 
substances,  viz.  Paper  ordered  on  basis  of  substance 
,\o.  18  charged  as  No.  20.  The  weight  of  special  sizes 
may  be  calculated  in  propoition  to  17  x  22  and  the  re- 
i|uir-ed  sid)stance  number. 

A  team  of  heavy  d-ra.v  horses  hitched  to  a  lorry  be- 
longing to  the  Levi's,  waste  jiapcr  dealers,  -John  Street, 
'i'oronto.  loaded  with  heav.\-  bales  of  paper,  ran  away 
on  Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  doing  considerable 
damage  to  t\vo  motor  cai-s  which  were  parked  on  one 
side  of  the  street.  Several  paper  bales  were  scattered 
along  the  roadway. 

D.  F.  Robertson,  general  manager  of  the  Xorthum- 
berland  Pidp  and  Electric  Co.,  Campbellford,  Out., 
spent  a  few  da.vs  in  Toronto  this  week  on  business.  He 
reports  having  orders  for  board  sufficient  to  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  anti  the  jilant  is  operating  to  capacity.' 
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Diiiicjiii  Cliislmliii,  Pivsidcnt  and  Onoral  Miinager 
of  tlio  Matla^'aiiii  l*iil|>  and  Paper  ("o.,  Toronto,  is 
spcndinfT  a  IVw  days  at  SiiKiotli  Rock  Kails  on  business. 
The  eoiiii)aii\'  is  now  turninf;  out  over  one  liiindred  tons 
a   day  of  suii)liite  pulp. 

Tile  Sjiaiiisli  K'iver  I'ulp  and  Paper  Mills  and  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  have  sent  out  notices 
liiat  the  interest  eonpons  of  the  six  per  eent,  first 
iiiortjjafic.  sinkin-;-  fund  jiold  bonds  of  the  eompanies 
luaturinjr  duly  1st  will  be  |)aid  upon  presentation  at 
I  lie  prineipal  offices  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

A  lar^'e  party  of  Canadian  newspa|)er  men  have  just 
•foMc  overseas  as  the  quests  of  the  Hritish  Government 
with  the  object  of  seeing  the  whole  war  effort  of  Great 
liritaiji.  The  itinei-ary  covei's  both  France  and  Bel- 
irium. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

Allot iier  liuiidred  thousand  dollar  burden  in  the  form 
'>['  iii(-iease<l  carr.xiiif;  chai'ges  was  dumped  upon  the 
already  well  laden  shoulders  of  the  Canadian  news- 
print .Manufacturers  on  Monday,  July  1st,  when  the 
new  ordi'i-  of  the  Paper  Controller,  Mr.  Robert  A, 
Prinsh'.  K.C..  went  into  effect  extending  the  $2.80 
jirice  jx'r  100  lbs.  to  August  31st. 

The  amount  is  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  present 
extended  Canadian  price  of  $57  per  ton  as  compared 
with  that  recommended  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion of  $3.10  per  hu.ndred  pounds  or  $62  per  ton — a 
difference  of  five  dollars.  The  output  of  Canadian  mills 
is  about  2,r)00  tons  daily.  About  fifteen  per  eent  of 
it  is  consumed  in  Canada  and  supplied  to  Canadian 
newspajiers. 

The  daily  tonnage  supplied  to  Canada  aiiioiiiits  to 
about  370  tons,  Mhieh  by  the  difference  in  the  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  price  of  $5  means  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  a  loss  of  approximately  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  day  for 
six  days  a  week.  There  are  sixty-two  days  in  July 
!ind  August,  the  period  covered  by  the  extension. 
There  are  eight  Sundays,  on  which  newspapers  general- 
ly do  not  ])ublish,  leaving  fiftv-four  davs  to  be  account- 
ed  for,  at  $1,87.'3  etpials  $10,250, 

Hut  the  newsprint  manufacturers  have  been  should- 
ering such  carrying  charges  since  ]May  l^t,  which  to 
August  31st  is  a  i)eriod  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  days,  and  with  seventeen  Suiulays  deducted 
leaves  one  hundred  and  six  days  of  supply,  or  on  the 
basis  mentioned  above  would  mean  an  amount  of 
$198,750 — nearly  a  fifth  of  a  million  dollars  for  the 
jieriod  referred  to.  In  a  year's  time,  if  such  a  differ- 
ence in  price  continued,  the  total  of  burden  in  carry- 
ing charges  to  the  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers 
would  amount  to  $596,250  or  almost  two-thirds  of  a 
million  dollars. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  even  though  there  is  a 
retroactive  stipulation  to  IMay  Ist,  1918,  there  has  been 
no  provision  for  interests,  which  it  appears  is  certain- 
ly due  tile  Canadian  Xew.sprint  Manufacturers,  for 
every  cent  and  dollar  they  have  been  forced  to  ex- 
pend in  excess  .-arrying  charges  in  the  event  of  the 
Canadian  price  being  ultimately  set  at  a  figure  above 
$57  per  ton, 

A  year  has  pa.ssed  since  tlie  differential  between  the 
mills  long  and  short  on  Canadian  tonnage  was  institut- 
ed, but  the  differential  has  not  been  settled  or  com- 
pletely adjusted  \et.  The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  principal  mills  long  on  Canadian 


tonnage  has  only  got  a  small  part  of  what  is  due  it 
in  the  distribution  of  the  diffci'ential. 

Some  sort  of  an  agreement  or  distribution  among 
the  mills  (■onceriied  will  likely  in  time  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  jiroductioii,  Canadian  sn))ply  and  exjiort 
sales.  But  money  is  money  and  part  of  its  value  is  its 
earning  power.  Everyone  of  tiie  newsprint  nianufac-- 
turers  knows  this,  if  there  ai-c  any  that  do  not  they 
should,  and  conse(|uently  as  matters  stand  to-day,  and 
are  likely  to  stand  to  August  31st,  it  seems  very 
obvious  that  certain  Canadian  newsprint  manufactur- 
ers are  virtually  lending  their  money  to  the  newspaper 
I)ublishers  fi'ee  of  intei'cst  charges.  There  is  no  sound 
business  principle  in  the  world  to  warrant  such  a 
basis. 

It  is  time  for  tile  newsprint  manufacturers  to  get 
bus.\'  and  ha\c  Mr,  Prifigle  insert  ""and  interest  aad  the 

rate  of per  cent  ])er  annum""  clause  in  his  orders. 

In  the  event  of  the  price  going  lowei'  than  it  now  is 
or  has  been  since  May  1st,  it  would  he  up  to  the  manu- 
facturers to  pa\'  the  interest  and  the  difference  to  the 
jjublisher.  The  chances  according  to  pi-esent  ilay  con- 
ditions in  manufacturing  circles  are  from  three  to  five 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  newsprint  manufacturer  never 
having  to  pay  the  publisher  one  red  cent,  but  instead 
they  appear  to  be  in  a  jjosition  that  will  shortly  war- 
rant them  collecting  what  is  due  them,  and  whj-  should 
they  not  have  their  interest,  the  same  as  if  their 
money  had  been  in  the  bank  for  the  while?" 

By  making  and  asserting  such  a  demand  to  the  Pa- 
])er  Controller  the  newsjjrint  manufacturers  concern- 
ed have  every  right,  i-liyme  and  reason  for  doing  so. 
and  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  The 
matter  of  interest  compntated  by  the  bank  rate  would 
spread  over  the  mills  concerned  perhaps  not  amount 
to  any  great  sum.  Big  or  little,  large  or  small,  the 
■■deal'"  the  newspapers  have  given  the  newsprint 
manufacturers,  and  the  tactics  they  (the  iiewspajiers) 
have  pni'sued  since  the  newsprint  inquiry  began,  does 
not  from  this  standpoint  entitle  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  any  great  deal  of  .symiiathy.  They  have 
earned  their  reward  as  far  as  the  newsprint  imiuiry  has 
gone,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  newsjirint  manu- 
facturers to  collect  what  is  coming  to  thein.  Even 
till'  interest  to  a  mill  concerned  whether  it  amounted  • 
1(1  one  or  five  hundred  dollars  wmdd  have  bought  one 
or  more  Victory  bonds  bearing  five  and  one-half  per 
cent  interest,  anil  a  Victory  bond  is  just  as  useful  in 
the  pocket  of  the  newsprint  manufacturer  as  it  is  in 
till'  strong  box  of  the  |iublisher. 

In  the  event  of  the  Pajier  Controller  at  some  future 
date  deciding  to  bring  the  price  for  t/anadiau  sales 
up  to  a  par  of  the  .$3.10  set  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission the  interest  on  the  eai'rying  charges  on  the  fig- 
ure of  $198,750  at  three  and  one-half  ])er  cent  bank 
interest  would  amount  to  slightly  over  two  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars.  It  would  buy  over  two  hundred 
tons  of  coal,  a  considerable  (piantity  of  sulphur,  help 
out  on  the  counsel  fees,  or  buy  one  hundred  and  sixty  " 
cords  of  pidpwood  at  fifteen  dollars  per  cord.  Why 
pass  it  U|)  and  give  it  away? 

There  are  persons  in  the  work!,  to  the  correspon- 
dent's knowledge  who  like  or  delight  in  "splitting  ■ 
hairs."  or  making  as  many  bites  of  a  cherry  as  they 
can.  Well  and  jrood.  In  anticipation  of  their  criti-  _ 
cism  on  the  figures  above,  oue^-if  not  thi?ir  chief  point, 
would  be  that  the  five  dollars  per  ton  difference  be- 
tween the  present  sales  price  of  newsprint  in  Canada 
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aud  what  it  now  sells  for  in  the  United  States  has  not 
always  existed.    Granted  in  part. 

For  the  benefit  of  tliose  who  are  seeptical,  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader  for  a  few  more  paragraphs,  facts 
and  figures  is  requested. 

Going  back  to  the  first  of  the  year,  and  covering 
the  prospective  outlook  up  to  August  31st,  as  the  Pa- 
per Controller's  order  provides,  what  is  to  be  found? 
In  other  words,  how  much  money  have  tlie  .Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  gone  without  (some  of  it 
may 'be  lost)  for  tlie  operation  and  expansion  of  their 
business  by  being  forced  to  sell  in  Canada  at  a  lower 
pi-iee  for  their  product  than  they  could  secure  in  the 
United  States? 

-By  the  calculation  of  the  writer,  it  amounts  to  about 
$40o,0()().  This  does  not  include  one  cent  of  differen- 
tial charges  among  the  mills,  or  any  interest  that  might 
accrue  thereon.  The  consumption  of  tonnage  in  Can- 
ada as  compared  with  the  output  of  2,500  tons  per 
da.y  is  still  reckoned  on  as  being  fifteen  per  cent,  or 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  per  day  for  six 
days  per  week.     The  computation  is  as  follows: — 

Canadian       U.S.      Difference     Monthly 
Month  Price.         Price,      per  ton.         Amount.       Days. 
Jan.        -iioO  $60  .$10  $101,250  27 

Feb.  57  60  3  27,000  24 

Mar.         57  60  "    3  29,250  26 

April        57  62  5  48,750  26 

Mav  57  62  5  50,625  27 

June         57  62  5  46,875  25 

Julv         57  62  5  50,625  27 

August     57  62  5  50,625  27 

Total  $405,000  209 

Which  means  since  the  year  began  with  comparative 
prices  an  average  international  differential  of  over 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  per  day  exists, 
which  Canadian  mills  have  to  bear  in  carrying  charges 
due  to  Govei-nmental  intei-ference  with  supply  and  de- 
mand, which  intei-fei'ence  at  least  has  a  quaint  od(nir 
of   political   influence. 

Should  Mr.  Pringle  set  a  three-cent  rate  for  Canada 
rctroacti\e  to  ]\Iiiy  1st,  tlie  amount  in  the  difference  in 
price  on  ('aiiadian  tonnage  to  August  31st  would  be 
$79,500. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  PAPER  SHORTAGE. 

It  isn't  thi'  newspapers  that  ai'e  tlie  greatest  con- 
tributors to  the  waste  of  |)ai)er.  Since  the  war  started 
they  have  l)een  warned  to  look  out  for  waste  and  they 
have.  Newsdealers'  returns  have  been  cut  off  and 
many  unnecessary  supplements  and  needless  feature 
jjages  have  l)een  eliminated.  Still  there  is  waste.  The 
'Washington  Star  has  made  an  investigation  of  its  own 
and  its  findings  are  mightily  illuminating.  It  finds  no 
fewer  than  47  different  publicity  bureaus  in  fidl  blast 
under  government  ausjiices  in  that  city,  each  turning 
out  carloads  of  ])riiited  matter  weekly.  In  addition  to 
all  of  these  publicity  bureaux  there  is  the  Official  Bul- 
letin which  uses  four  tons  of  paper  daily  and  dupli- 
cates in  a  large  measure  the  work  of  other  agencies. 
Of  course,  the  Congressional  Kecord  is  as  ever  the  out- 
standing examj)le  of  the  governiru-nt  waste  of  good  pa- 
pei-.  It  is  to  an  increasing  degree  the  dump  of  ad- 
drfesses  and  articles  that  originate  outside  of  Congress. 
— Brattleboro   (Vt.)    Reformer. 


SMOKES  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  l'ul|)  and 
Paper  Associatioij  held  here  a  short  time  ago,  a  col- 
lection was  tak(Mi  up  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
tobacco  to  the  Soldiers  overseas.  The  sum  of  $1,393.45 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Montreal  Gazette  Tobacco 
Fund  as  a  result  of  that  collection. 

The  allocation  of  the  mone.v  suggested  b.v  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Mr. 
F,  J.  (!ampbell,  is  as  follows: 

To  forestrv  battalions  in  France,  under  command  of 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  B.  White,  dii-ector  of  timber  operations:' 
30  cases  tobacco   (smoking  and  ciyarettes)   at 

$16  per  case $480.00 

25  .caddies  of  cliewinu'  tobacco,  at  $1S.48  per 

caddy  .  . 462.00 

Total    .  .    .., 942.00 

To  gcneI•^d  distribution  in  France,  tobacco'to. 

value  of 451.45 

Total .$1,393.45 

The  reqiiest  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pajier  Asso- 
ciation to  allot  two-thirds  of  this  tobacco  to  forestry 
units  in  France  comes  as  a  reminder  that  these  men, 
though  not  combatants,  are  doing  work  which  is  not ' 
onl.v  essential  to  military  operations,  but  whidi  takes 
them  right  within  the  danger  zone,  working,  as  they  do. 
under  heavy  shell  fire 


SPRUCE  TURPENTINE. 

The  turpentine  of  spruce  differs  considerabl.\-  from 
the  ordinarv  commercial  pine  turi)entine  and  is  not 
suited  to  all  the  same  commercial  uses.  It  has  been 
developed,  however,  that  toluol,  which  is  much  needed 
now  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  can  be  readily 
manufactured' from  sp^-ucc  turpentine  b.v  sub.jecting  it 
to  the  combined  action  (d'  benzol  and  aluminuiri  clilor- 
ide.  The  other  product  of  this  reaction,  eumol,  ma.\ 
also  be  used  t((  produce  benzoic  acid,  which  has  hither- 
to beeu  produced  from  toluol.  This  process  was  report- 
ed by  French  chemists  a  year  or  two  ago,-aud  has  been 
checked  up  through  experiments  b.v  A.  S.  "Wheeler  of 
the  University  of  Xortli  Carolina.  The  exiieriments 
ai-e  being  carried  further  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  the 
commercial  yield.  If  successful  they  will  probably 
create  an  active  market  for  sj)rucc  tur])eiitine. — Ameri- 
can   Liiiiilii'i'iiian. 


FIRE    PREVENTION   IN    ONTARIO. 

Sii  fai-  this  .\ear  there  have  bt few  forest  fires  in 

the  pi'oviiice  of  Ontario,  and  those  that  have  occurred 
liave  been  of  a  very  trifling  nature.  However,  the 
Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  .Mines,  has  taken 
good  care  to  be  jirepared. 

For  the  purpose  of  coping  will,  aii.\  fires  that  iriiglit 
break  out  in  the  bush  country,  the  department  lias 
juireliaseil  this  .\car  ()."i  canoes,  100  tents,  five  jiortable 
fire  piiiiips.  rive  boats  placed  on  Georgian  lia.v.  Lake 
Wahnapitae.  Ijake  Nipi.ssing,  Mctagami  River,  and 
Lake  Abitibi,  give  motor-trucks  stationed  at  Matheson, 
Englehart,  Gowganda,  Port  Arthur,  and  Drydcn.  Tlie.se 
can  be  ipiiekly  run  to  the  different  points  of  danger, 
and  in  this  way  probably  prevent  anything  like  the 
disastei'  of  three  vears  ago. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Torouto,  July  2iid. — The  latest  news  in  connection 
with  the  newsprint  investigation  is  that  the  Canadian 
Press  Association  who  withdrew  from  the  inquiry 
many  months  ago  when  iVIr.  Pringle  refused  to  go  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Canadian  Kxport  Paper  Co.,  are  once 
more  shying  their  castoi'  in  the  ring  and  will  ask  that 
the  investigation  be  re-opened.  The  manufacturers 
have  been  notified  of  the  application  and  much  of  the 
same  ground  as  covered  before  will  likely  be  gone  in- 
to and  the  probe  sunk  more  deeply  into  certain  phases 
t)f  the  ((liestion.  W.  X.  Tilley,  K.C.,  is  acting  for  the 
publishers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  certain  paper 
mills  are  not  satisfied  and  want  Mr.  Pringle  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  those  plants  which  have  no 
pulpwood  limits  of  their  own,  but  have  to  enter  the 
market  and  buy  their  supplies  at  a  much  higher  cost 
from  other  mills.  Aiuoug  these  are  the  Bromptou 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Canada  Paper  Co.,  and  others. 

The  significant  featui'e  of  the  latest  development  is 
tliat  a  change  of  attitude  has  come  over  the  publishers 
who  seem  anxious  to  re-enter  the  arena.  There  the 
matter  stands  at  the  present  time. 

In  a  public  address,  delivered  in  Maine  a  few 
months  ago,  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  made 
the  significant  statement  that  price  fixing  by  the  gov- 
ernment had  worked  nothing  but  mischief.  How  true 
this  is,  and  that  the  oul.v  tiling  which  regulates  econo- 
mic values  and  suppl.v  is  the  ancient  law  of  suppl.y  and 
demand,  is  evidenced  in  recent  official  regulations  with 
respect  to  newsprint.  There  is  barely  given  out  the 
announcement  at  Washington  of  $3.10  for  newsprint  in 
rolls,  when  along  comes  the  finding  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  who  announce  an  increase  of  ten  cents  an  hour 
for  all  workers  in  the  mills,  which  is  binding  upon 
nineteen  companies  and  affects  the  membership  of 
eight  unions.  The  War  Labor  Board  requests  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  owing  to  the  circumstances, 
lo  re-open  the  whole  question  of  price  and  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  there  should  not  be  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fijiding. 

Thus  there  has  been  no  |)rogress  toward  perman- 
ency and  neither  publishers  nor  manufacturers  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  late  ruling.  President  Campbell  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  puts  the  prob- 
lem succinctly  when  he  remarks  that  it  costs  just  as 
much  to  manufacture  a  ton  of  paper  in  the  Dominion 
as  it  does  to  produce  one  for  consumption  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  yet  the  Canadian  manufaetiu-ers  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  for  home  consumption  at  five  dollars  per 
ton  below  the  figure  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. He  states  that,  in  justice  to  the  manufactur- 
ers in  Canada,  the  Paper  Controller  should  at  once  re- 
vise the  price  in  Canada  to  meet  that  fixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  But  Mr.  Pringle  evidently  has 
no  such  intention,  for  a  day  or  two  later  a  ukase 
went  forth  from  him  continuing  the  figure  of  $2.85  for 
two  months  longer.  The  only  gleam  of  hope  held  out 
is  that  if  September  1st  next  it  is  found  that  the  price 
fixed  is  too  high  or  too  low,  the  new  quotation  will  be 
retroactive  from  Mav  1st.-  ■ 


The  question  arises,  which  will  be  definitely  settled 
first — the  war  or  the  price  of  paper?  A  club  has  been 
held  over  the  industry  for  a  year  and  half  now,  and 
matters  are  no  further  ahead  so  far  as  a  finality  is  con- 
cerned, than  when  they  began  while  all  along  manu- 
facturers are  being  faced  with  additional  costs,  and 
the  industry  handicapped  by  unjustifiable  interfer- 
ence. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  but  feels  that  a  foot- 
ball is  being  made  of  the  whole  question  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  beginning  to  savor  of  the  farcical.  There 
is,  however,  one  rift  in  the  lute,  and  that  is,  publish- 
ers are  going  to  be  brought  to  terms  in  the  matter 
of  having  to  cut  down  the  consumption  of  newsprint 
by,  at  least,  ten  per  cent.  Just  how  they  will  go  about 
it,  individuallj'  or  co-ordinately,  is  for  the  publishers 
themselves  to  work  out.  The  big  newspapers  have  been 
talking  about  conservation  and  economy  as  a  national 
virtue  and  necessity,  and  yet  have  done  nothing  in 
this  direction.  Now,  perforce,  they  will  have  to  come 
to  time.  The  authorities  are  beginning  to  ask  why 
whole  pages  should  be  taken  up  with  society  news, 
comic  cartoons,  columns  of  sporting  gossip  and  long 
winded  editorials,  together  with  a  lot  of  so-called 
"feature  stuff"  which  but  a  few  read.  Production  of 
newsprint  is  gradually  decreasing  and  no  organized 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  press  to  stem  the  tide. 
There  should  be  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  to  meet  conditions  as  they  are. 

Some  manufacturers  think  that  the  breach  will  grow 
so  wide  between  publishers  and  manufacturers  that 
the  inevitable  end  will  be  the  government  st-epping  in 
and  running  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Matters  cannot 
go  on  as  they  are,  for  no  one  is  satisfied,  and  the  longer 
the  time  passes  the  farther  away  seems  the  question  ot 
the  fixing  an  adequate  price.  Probably  a  general  labor 
strike  would  expedite  matters,  but  such  a  solution  is 
too  drastic.  The  workers  have  been  very  patient  while 
waiting  for  the  finding  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  ajid 
it  is  hoped  that  no  industrial  trouble  will  arise  to  fur- 
ther complicate  affairs.  But  the  strain  on  all  sides  is 
very  intense,  and  something  may  ^ve  way  one  of  these 
days,  for  good  nature  has  a  limit  and  tolerance  cannot 
be  imposed  upon  forever. 

There  has  been  a  complete  revision  of  the  prices  and 
discounts  on  all  lines  of  paper  bags..  The  list  prices 
have  all  been  raised  and  some  discounts  increased.  The 
total  advance  figures  out  around  twenty  per  cent. 
The  discount  now  in  car  load  lots  of  manila  bags  is 
forty  and  five;  kraft  bags,  thirty-five:  confectionery 
bags  twenty ;  gu.sset  bags  forty-five  and  fifteen.  The 
advance  has  been  expected  for  some  time,  but  it  came 
rather  suddenly  on  Wednesday  last.  It  is  expeejj;d 
that  the  next  commodity  to  ascend  will  be  kraft  paper. 
Cover  papers  of  all  kinds,  bristols,  tag  manila  and 
envelope  manila  have  also  been  augmented  in  price 
from  half  a  cent  to  three  cents,  according  to  colors 
aiul  weight  of  stock.  The  average  increase  would  prob- 
abl.v  figure  out  about  one  cent  a  pound. 

One  leading  specialty  mill  has  notified  its  custom- 
ers that  bristols  now  rauge  from,  seven  and  three- 
quarter  cents  to  fifteen  cents;  poster  paper,  nine  cents 
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sulphite  tag.  uine  and  a  half:  sulphite  envelope,  nine 
and  a  half:  envelope  maiiila.  hasis  24  x  371/2-  fifty 
pounds  and  over,  six  and  nine-tenths  cents;  under 
fift.v  pound  basis,  $7.1.5  per  cwt.;  cover  papers  nifle 
and  a  half  to  seventeen,  etc.  There  has  also  been  a 
stiffening  in  every  line  of  twine,  and  it  is  stated  by 
.iobbers  that  the  all  round  raise  is  about  twent.v-five 
per  cent.  All  the  mills  are  behind  in  their  deliveries, 
toilet  and  tissue  plants  being  three  months  in  arrears, 
kraft  about  the  same,  and  manila  and  fibre  about  a 
month  to  six  weeks.  Board  mills  are  verv  busv,  and 
have  all  the  business  that  the.v  can  take  care  of.  One 
plant  which  intended  going  into  the  making  of  special- 
ties has  abandoned  the  idea  at  present,  owing  to  the 
i-ush  on  its  ordinary  lines.  There  were  never  such  ac- 
tive times  in  the  paper  trade  as  at  present,  and  all 
manufacturers  would  be  comparatively  happ.v,  if  the 
labor  situation  were  not  so  perplexing. 

There  will  be  no  midsummer  dullness  this  .vear.  and 
nvervthing  portends  higher  prices  in  the  fall.  There 
is  marked  activity  in  the  rag  and  paper  stock-lines,  and 
the  collectors  were  never  as  thick  on  the  streets  as 
they  a'-e  at  present.  One  large  Toronto  concern  has 
been  circularizinsr  the  homes  in  the  citr  asking  for 
one  thousand  tons  of  ragg  and  two  thousand  tons  of 
naper  and  books.  The  followins'  are  the  prices  of- 
fered :  Mixed  rags  from  Ic  a  pound  un,  tailor  eliris,  3c 
per  pound  up,  newspapers,  books  and  magazines.  25c 
per  100  lbs. 

The  sulphite  market  is  strengthening  all  the  time, 
mid  the  price  of  easv  bleachinsr  has  advanced  tn  $00 
per  ton.  Tn  the  re-arrangement  nf  fisrures  on  the  next 
three  months'  contracts,  it  is  learned  that  Canadian 
companies  are  obtainincr  about  $17  a  ton  more  than 
thev  did  in  April  last.  There  is  not  a  srreat  deal 
available  for  sale,  although  bleached  sulphite  is  more 
plentiful  than  it  was.  Labor  conditions  are  growinar 
stcadilv  worse  and.  while  there  is  a  surplus  of  pnln 
wood  iust  at  present  owinjr  to  the  inills  beincr  well 
stocked  up.  there  will  be  a  dearth  before  nevt  spring. 
Disf^erninn;  concerns  are  taking  no  chances,  but  buviu"' 
up  in  large  nuantities.  There  is  not  anv  improvement 
in  the  ground  wood  situation  and  all  consumers  appear 
to  1)(>  prett.-i'  well  supplied  for  the  present. 

The  war  excise  tax  of  one  cent  a  box  on  matf'hcs  find 
(Mtrlit  cents  a  packap'e  on  plavinor  cards  h^s  p'ope  into 
effect.  The  tax  applies  on  all  matches  and  also  nn  all 
cards  manufactured  or  imported  since  Api-il  30.  All 
coods  not  havinsr  the  slamp  on  them  from  this  date 
Avill  be  confiscated. 
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Paper. 

*News  (rolls")  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

*News   (sheets)   at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.25 

*News    (sheets)    two   tons  and   over $3.50 

*News   (slieets)    less  than  two  tons  .  .    .  .    ., $4.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  2 $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots).  No,  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulpiiite  bonds 12c 

Light  tinted  bonds 13c 

Dark  tinted,  bonds 14V2C 

Writings  No.  1 12c  up 

Writings  No.  2 .    .  .lie  up 

Coated  book  ajid  lithe,  No.  1 $12.25 

Coaled  book  and  lilho.  No.  2 ..$11.25 

Coaled  book  and  litlio.  No.  3 $10.50 

Coah'd   book  and   litho,  colored $12.-50  I o  $14.50 

Grey  Browns $4.75 

White  Wrapping $4.75 

Fibre  .  .    .  ." $6.75 

Manila,  No.  1 ,$6.75 

Manila  B $5.00 

Tag  Manila $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft $7.75 

Glazed  kraft $7.75 

Tissues,  bleached .$1.40  to  $2.00 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite) $1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap , 90c  to  $1.25 

Tissues,  manila 80c  to  $1.10 

Natural  greaseproof 15e 

Bleached  greaseproof 17c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22e 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  .  .    , 9e  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags    (manila) 45  aiul   l^'/i.  discount 

Straw  board $70.00 

Chip  board $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board .$75.00 

Filled  wood  board - .$78.00 

News  board .$78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $82. .50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

•Tute  board.  No.  3 $70.00 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  Y°°  broad      NEW  YORK 


We  are  always  in  the  market 
and  ready  to  pay  good  prices 
for 


SULPHITES 


Bleached  and  Unbleached  of 
Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show    you 
what  we  can  do. 


fil6f44) 


PULP    AND    PAPER    MAGAZINE 


July  4,  1918. 


Tag  board $150.00  with  higher  prices  the  rule.     Men  connected  with  the 

White  patent  coated  board $110.00  to  $125.00  pulp  industry  .say  that  it  takes  more  men  per  ton  to 

Grey  folding  board $100.00  make  a  ton  of  puip  than  it  does  to  make  a  ton  of  paper. 

Pasted  board $90.00  For  this  reason   alone   the   price   of  pulp  should   stay 

'For  Canada  only.  strong  with  a  firm  upward  tendency  because  of  diffi- 

(x)— These    prices    ace    for    machine     finish,    super-  '""■ty    in    i)roduction    and    increasing    costs.      Also    the 

L-aiender  one-quarter  cent  higher.  amount  of  wood  cut  is  deeteased  because  of  the  lack 

pyjp  of  men  in  the  woods,  which   is  another  factor  which 

FOB    Mill  points  toward  higher  prices. 

Groundwood  pulp $29.00  to  $30.00  /^^   present  the  demand   for   chemical   pulp   is  very 

Sulphite,    news   grade $70.00  to  $75.00  ^^f^n?  "ndepc^:  and  any  pulp  which  is  offered  on  the 

Sulphite,  easv  bleaching .$90.00  "I^^"  "^^''V*  "  soon  bid  in  by  the  consumers.     There 

Sulphite  (bleached)     $11.5.00  ^^.■''''''  ^""'^  foreign  pulp  sold  this  week  at   prices  above 

Sulphate $95.00  to  $100.00  ','-^  ''''"^;  "^  ^'''^  ^l"^'^-     ''/'.'•'"'f"  ^'"'^^  especially  ,s  m 

(Iciiiand  liecausc  of  the  ditficulty  in  g(;tting  the  domes- 
Rags  and  Paper  Stock.  tic  product.     Prices  from  6.00  to  6.25c  were  obtained 

\o.  1   white  envelope  cuttings $3.60  for  this  product.    The  importers  say  that  they  usually 

No.  1   soft  white  shavings $3.00  have  to  confirm   any  ^sales  they  desire  to  make   with 

Mixed  Shavings 90c  the    mill    in    Scandinavia    before   selling,    because    the 

White  Blanks $1.20  manufacturers  arc  not  an.xious  to  sell,  but  are  holding 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.00  for    higher    prices.      Foreign    easy    bleaching    sells    at 

Ijcdgci-s  and  writings $1.65  6.0nc  at  the  dock  and  is  moving  in  small  quantities. 

No.  1  magazine $1.20  On  the  domestic  market  both  kraft  and  sulphite  are 

No.  1   book  stock ;   .  .    .  .$1.10  •"  strong  demand.    .Kraft  sells  at  very  high  prices,  at 

No.  1  new  manilas $1.75  more  than  $100  a  ton  and  in  some  in.stances  as  high. 

No.  1  print  manila $1.10  ^'^  ^^^^  at  the  mill.     Even  higher  prices  have  been 

Folded  news 70c  Paid  it  is  said  for  quick  delivery.     Domestic  bleached 

Over  Issues                                                                        $1  00  sulphite  sells  at  6.00  to  6.25c  and  is  in  good  demand, 

■j^j-gf^                                                                                   $3  00  ^^'  ^  domestic  easy  bleaching  sells  from  4.00  to  4.24c 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  ..    ..    ...........  .60c  ^^    ^^^   P"'P   "^'l'-   "''lil''   the    news   grade   of   sulphite 

No    1   shirt  cuttings                                                     $11  50  sfl'*'  at  prices  ranging  from  3.50  to  3.75c  at  the  pulp 

No.  1   unbleached  cotton  cuttings'.'.  V.  '. '.   '. '.    '  .'$10'50  ™'l'-    Domestic  kraft  sells  at  prices  over  5c  at  the  mill, 

No.  1   fancv  shirt  cuttings $7.50  '''"£, '^  '"  ^.*^^y  ^""'^  demand. 

No.  1   bine' overalls  cuttings .$6.50  The   entire   paper   market    is   firm.     In   many   cases 

Bleached  shoe  clip .$7..50  ^^''    ™''i-''  J^^^'r.  '^.<*t"«">:   ".thdrawn    their    prices    be- 

TTnbleached  shoe  clip $7..50  ^<'>"«<^^.".f  tlie  difficulty  in  getting  paper  in  suf  icient 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50  ;i"'''"tf '^^  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand.     Mills  are 

T-  ,.       1       J  1      ■    ■         ii-                                           A.n  nn  ousv   tor  mauv  weeks  to  come,   and  some  mills  have 

Tjiffht  colored  hosiery  cuttinsrs $8.00  ,            u-  u   "  -n  ^  i      ^.u           n                    *.     r-n      t-v     i 

,.       ,■  ,  ,  „         „  .1        ^^.                                       ^r,  ,^r^  ordcrs  which  will  take  them  all  summer  to  fill.    Deal- 

New  Iicrhtnannelette  cuttings $8.00  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^.        ^^        j^j     ^^^.^  immediate  needs  and 

^^o    2  white  shirt   cuttine's ft?  00  i.  i  ■      "      ^     v          "           v                      i,      j  • 

-..^     ^,  .    ,         ,  .,         ,          ,     ix                             *„  „«  are  taking  care  to  nave  enough  paper  on  hand  in  ease 

r.tv  thirds  «nd  bines  frepncked) *3  00  ^^  ^,  ^^^.         ^.^             p           ^^e^Wants  point  out  that 

Fln^>K-  and  satinettes $2.40  j,,^  ,:,^,^^,^,,  _^  f^,.  ^^p^,.  ,^^,^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  -^  ^^.^^  ^^^^-^^ 

lailorrags $_.:^5  the  boom  of  1016.  but  they  say  that  while  the  demand 

then  was  largely  a  speculative  nature,  now  the  demand 

NF-W  YORK  MARKETS.    ,  is  from  the  consumer.    Because  of  this  great  difference  . 

The  decision  of  tlir  TMft  Walsli  Board  on  the  wage  no  one  expects  the  sudden  fall  in  prices  which  foUow- 

advance  to  workers  in  the  naner  mills  is  the  most  im-  ed   the  boom  of  1916. 

nortant  feature  of  the  week.  The  widespread  opinion  Transfjortation  is  the  big  factor  in  the  future  out- 
is  that  this  is  an  ex<'ellent  dec'sioii  and  one  which  will  look  of  the  paper  industry  here.  It  has  been  pointed 
nrcvent  future  labor  distiirbaii<'es  in  the  industry.  The  out  by  the  officials  of  the  Government  that  the  diffi- 
fixiuir  of  an  eiErht-honr  dav.  the  increase  of  ten  cents  culty  in  getting  coal  is  first  and  last  the  cause  of 
jiti  hour  over  the  present  waffc  schedule  of  the  Inter-  the  .shortage  of  freight  cars  and  the  impossibility  of 
national  Paper  rompanv.  overtime  rates  and  future  ad-  moving  more  than  a  certain  definite  number  of  cars 
iiistments  of  wages,  accordine  to  the  cost  of  liying,  through  the  transportation  centers  which'  supply  the 
all  these  features  of  the  <l"eision  mean  higher  costs  eastern  states,  especially  New  England.  Although  |)a- 
of  manufacturing  paper.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  per  mills,  except  in  rare  instances,  have  not  actually 
manufacturers  are  confident  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  been  compelled  to  shut  down  because  of  lack  of  raw 
mission  will  reopen  the  newsprint  case,  and  fix  a  maxi-  materials,  the  outlook  this  winter  for  the  mills  in 
mum  price  hiirher  than  it-'SIO  a  hundred  pounds.  pjastern  States  is  not   the  brightest.     Continually  the^ 

While  the  decision  of  the  Taft-Walsh  Board  settled  <TOverninent  is  issuing  statements  concerning  the  coal 

ihe  wacre  difficulties,  the  manufacturers  are  still  con-  shortage. 

fronted  with  shortage  of  labor.     It  is  pointed  out  that  Board  is  selling  at  high  prices,  and  the  dealers  are 

more  than  875  000  men  will  be  taken  out  of  industry  finding  it  hard  to  get  enough   board   to  .supply  their 

to  serve  in  tlie  army  or  navy  before  the  end  of  the  year,  customers.      At    present    more    than    one    mill    has   all 

The   paper   and    pulp   industry   is   certain    to    feel   the  the  orders  it  can  handle  and  is  refusing  orders.     The 

pinch  of  labor  shortage  because  of  this  drain  on  man  board  mills  are  aTixious  to  sell  board  to  consumers  who  , 

power.  are  making  Government  ordrts  because  in  this  way 

The  demand  for  chemical  pulp  remains  very  strong,  they  can  best  secure  priority  both  for  transportation 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


618' 


P  U  L  1'     A  N  0     I'  A  P  B  R    MAGAZINE 


and  poal.  whicli  thoy  must  have  tn  continuo  mantifao- 
tiirin?.  Clip  Board  sells  af  prices  from  $70  to  $75 
ji  ton,  while  news  sells  five  dollars  a  ton  over  these 
prices. 

The  demand  for  tissue  i)iipei'  is  very  strong,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  fill  orders.  Tissue  sells  at  $1  a  ream 
for  all  grades.  Kraft  papei-  leads  the  market  in  demand 
and  sells  at  iH'oc  at  the  mill.  Tt  is  almost  impossible 
1(1  Orel  ki'aft  paper,  however,  and  the  consumers  are 
tnrniujr  to  maiiila  wrapiiings  to  satisfy  their  needs. 
Writing  papers  remain  strong  in  demand  and  pi-ice. 
No.  1  sulphite  sells  at  lOVoc  at  New  York. 

Ground  wood  is  not  j)arti('ularly  strong  and  sells  at 
$28  to  $30  a  ton  at  Watertown.  Pulpwood  is  still 
bringing  about  $22  a  cord  in  New  York  State. 

The  market  for  rags  and  old  papers  is  firm.  No.  1 
whites  are  scarce  and  selling  at  more  than  14e.  Roof- 
ing is  in  good  demand  with  No.  1  selling  at  about 
:3.00c.  The  explanation  of  the  strength  of  the  rag 
market  aside  from  the  demand  from  the  mills,  which  is 
strong,  because  they  are  all  very  busy,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  packers  have  a  hard  time  to  get  labor  to  sort 
the  stock.  The  mills  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices 
for  good  stock,  especiallv  if  it  can  be  delivered  quick- 

Tn  the  old  pancr  market  No.  1  hard  Avhite  shavings 
and  all  the  higher  grades  are  selling  well.  The  lower 
grades  are  not  moving  so  well,  and  the  prices  are 
unchanged.  There  have  been  sales  of  No.  1  white 
shavings  as  high  as  5.00c.  while  unstitched  flat  stock 
and  white  blank  news  are  also  firm.  Mixed  papers, 
over-issues  and  the  other  lower  grades,  are  moving, 
but  at  p^-ices  which  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  dealers. 


CANADA'S    FIRST    INDUSTRIAL    Y.M.C.A.— Gout. 

State  is  cimal  to  the  iiersonal  service  given  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

Thctc  is.  too.  the  service  of  the  liighcr  things.  Tt  is 
significant  and  encouraging  that  the  avowedly  relig- 
ious services,  held  on  Snudav  evenings,  are  as  well  at- 
tended as  the  week-night  entertainments,  when 
straight-flung  messages  are  warmly  i-ceeived  by  these 
men  of  many  faiths  and  of  many  nationalities  There 
are  possible  openings  for  Bible  and  educational  classes 
as  soon  as  the  hard-woi-ked  and  under-mnniied  staff 
can  handle  it. 

Such  is  the  Trenton  Industrial  "Y."'  That  if  meets 
the  proverbial  "long-felt  Avant"  is  daily  and  hourly 
shown,  and  that  it  is  a  tvpc  of  service  greatly  needed 
in  many  an  industrial  plant  in  Canada  is  erpiall.v  evi- 
dent. 

The  enterprise  of  the  British  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.. 
in  providing  such  a  complete  plant,  and  their  gener- 
'sity  in  maintaining  a  Secretarv  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, while  it  is  doubtless  "good  business."  The 
Secretary  in  charge,  Mr.  C.  A.  Kells,  is  proving  his  fit- 
ness for  the  position  as  a  trained  and  experienced 
worker  in  this  important  department  of  Association 
service. 

T  am  told  that  other  Industrial  Associations  are  in 
oontemplstion  throughout  Canada.  One  ma.v  predict, 
thereforp  that  while  Trenton  will  always  have  tlie 
honor  of  being  the  fii-st  Industrial  A.ssociation  in  Can- 
ada, it  will  not  for  long  be  the  only  one. 


SPONTANEOUS  HEATING  OF  COAL. 

So  miicli  fuel  lias  been  wasted  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  coal  piles  at  pulp  and  paper  mills  as  well  as 
other  manufacturing  plants  that  attention  could  well  be 
paid  to  the  points  brought  out  by  (J.  Knox  in  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Gas  Journal,  VaI.  141, "page  110,  1918.  It  is 
abstracted  as  follows  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Tndustrv. 

Microscopical  and  chemical  analysis  show  that  coals 
are  composed  chiefly  of  humus  bodies  (high  oxygen 
content  with  much  hygroscopic  water),  resinous  bodies 
(medium  oxygen  content,  melting  at  300  deg.  C),  and 
carbon,  with  a  varying  percentage  of  hydrocarbon, 
moisture,  and  mineral  matter.  Coal  has  the  jiowcr  of 
absorbing  gases,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  three 
times  its  own  volume;  the  absorbed  gas  is  very  active 
chemieall.v.  and  the, chemical  action  (oxidation)  in- 
creases temperature  of  the  coal.  Coal  being  an  excel- 
lent non-conductor,  the  heat  generated  increases  stead- 
ily and  with  increasing  rapidit.v  until  the  ignition 
point  of  the  coal  is  reached.  This  point  is  generally 
stated  as  varying  between  370  deg.  C.  for  cannel  and 
477  deg.  C.  for  Welsh  steam  coal,  but  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of-  division  of  the  coal.  Spontaneous 
heating  is  more  common  in  coals  of  high  volatile  con- 
tent and  has  been  a  source  of  trouble  in  shipping.  The 
length  of  the  journey  has  been  the  determining  factor 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  spontaneous  ignition,  showing 
that  a  certain  time  limit  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
oxidation  to  generate  .sufficient  heat.  Cases  of  heat- 
ing in  coal  stored  on  the  surface  are  common,  and 
coking  coals  stored  for  long  periods  lose  their  coking 
properties.  The  author  gives  the  following  hints  as  to 
the  prevention  of  heating.  Wherever  possible  the  coal 
should  be  sized  before  stacking,  and  each  size  put  in  a 
separate  heap.  "Through"  coal  or  mixed  small  coals 
should  never  be  stacked  to  a  height  of  more  than  13 
feet.  If  it  is  necessarv,  on  account  of  lack  of  space,  to 
store  to  a  greater  height  than  this,  the  coal  should  be 
laid  down  in  successive  la.vers  of  not  more  than  3  to 
4  feet  thick.  An  iron  or  earthenware  ventilation  pipe, 
3  to  4  ins,  in  diameter,  should  be  inserted  for  everv 
300  s(|.  ft,  of  surface,  A  thermometer  should  be  low- 
ered occasionally  to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  vari- 
ous depths.  Coal  should  never  be  stacked  in  contact 
with  wood,  moist  vegetable  soils,  or  coarse  vegetation 
like  bracken.  Dirty  coals  should  not  be  mixed  with 
the  better  class  varieties,  and  as  far  as  possible  all 
"rashings'  or  other  friable  bituminous  shale  bands 
should  be  removed  before  storing.  Coking  coals  should 
not  be  stored  in  heaps  of  more  than  4  ft.  and  onl.v  for 
short  periods,  as  very  slight  heating  rendei-s  them  use- 
less for  coking  purposes.  Wet  <'oal  'should  not  be 
mixed  with  drv  coal,  but  should  be  dumped  round  the 
edges  of  the  stack  with  free  access  to  the  air, — J.  E,  C. 


BOOK  PAPER  STOCKS, 

Reports  from  48  book  |)apijr  iiiiiiiufacturers,  operat- 
ing 74  mills,  show  that  May  production,  shipments  and** 
stocks  of  total  book  paper  averaged  about  the  same 
as  for  April.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  shipments 
of  periodical  book  paper,  with  cori-esponding  decrease 
in  mill  stocks,  but  stocks  of  other  grades  of  book  pa-  . 
per  increased. 

Stocks  at  delivery  points  at  end  of  the  month  were 
13.765  tons,  agatust  13,299  at  beginning  of  the  month, "^ 
Commitments  to  Dee,  31.  191f^'were  370.508  tons;  after 
Dec.  31,   1918.   140.231    tons,    making    510,739      tons, 
against  357,787  at  end  of  April. 
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SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

Spent  Liqporsgive  the   Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 

The  PRINCIPLE,  The  DESIGN, 

The  CONSTRUCTION,  The  OPERATION, 

The    RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 

t'oniplelt'  installation;,  made  bv  "TheFinn  With  The  ICxperic  ncc  ' 

ERNEST   SCOTT  &  CO.,    "^SSLTf"    Fall  River,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERS 

Canadian  Representatives:  —  I'roeess  Engineers,  Ltd.,  MeGill  Bklg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

BABBITTS 

I'lobably  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  a  successfully  working  plant  is  a  babbitt  metal  that  will 
stand  up  under  heavy  duty  service.     A  shut  down  in  machinery  costs  money. 

Hoyt  Metals  are  thoroughly  alloyed  and  made  of  the  best  selected  stocks.     These  alloys  are  standard- 
ized in  carload  lots,  iusuriug  very  even  mixture. 

Wire  us  for  one  of  our  Babbitt  booklets;  also  for  our  Sheet  Metal  catalogues. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


PLUGS  and  CORES 

FOR    PAPERMAKERS 

We  arc  also  prepared  to  make  any  kind 
of  turned  wooden  specialty.  Tell  us 
about  it  and  let  us  tell  you  the  price 

Adirondack  Core  and  Plug  Co. 

Carthaae.  N.   Y. 


Telephone:  BROAD  301 


Cable  Address:  "LAGERLOF  NEWYORK" 


All  Kinds 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE,  NEW  YORK 

WOOD  PULP  .5 


HOW   TO    PILE   PAPER 

One  or  two  men  with  a  Revolvator  will  do 
the  work  of  several  men  in  piling  rolls  or 
ca.se.s  of  paper.  With  a  Revolvator  you  can 
pile  the  heaviest  load  clear  to  the  ceiling 
therehv  utiliziiii;  all  the  storage  space. 
Write    for    Bulletin    .\o.    C42. 

REVOLVATOR    Co. 

386   Garfield   Avemie  Jersey   C.cy,   N.J. 

Sales  Agents:   K.Y.  Bevolvingr  Portable 

Elevator  Co. 


Cut    the    Cost    of    Forest 
Protection 

The  best  communication  system  for  forest  protec- 
tion work  is  C.  &  W.  wireless.  Why?  Because  it  is 
the    most    reliable    and'  cheapest. 

Every  C.  &  W.  wireless  set  is  built  for  the  ha,rdest 
kind  of  service  for  a  period  of  froin  ten  to  twenty 
years.  It  operates  on  a  new  patented  principle  with 
a  gap  voltage  of  200  volts  as  against  8,000  to  20.000 
volts  in  the  old  style  apparatus.  This  mean  .,.e 
elimina.tion  of  heavy,  cumbersome  and  expei,;  ,i  in- 
sula,tion,  and  a  factor  of  safety  of  ten  as  aoz  ,,»-;  one 
and   a    half   in  the  old   style  radio  sets. 

Because  of  its  extreme  simplicity  of  construction, 
the  initial  cost  of  a  C.  &  W.  set  is  actually  less  than 
that  of  any  other  radio  set  of  the  same  size  in  the 
world.  It  is  so  small  and  compact  that  it  may  be 
installed  on  an  ordinary  ZVz  x  4  foot  table.  Once  in- 
stalled, the  up- keep  cost  is  neg  igible,  because  C.  &  W. 
sets  can't  break  down. 


May  we  help  you  solve  your  problem? 
Send  us  complete  information  and 
our  engineers   will   give  you  their  best 


Cutting  and  Washington,  Inc., 

1090    LITTLE    BUILDING,    BOSTON,    Mass. 
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EFFICIENCY  v.  ENTHUSIASM. 

(Coritriliiilcil.  I 
Does  efficiency  make  for  real  eutliuslasm?  Un- 
doubtedly enthusiasm  must  make  for  efficiency,  but 
efficiency  as  proclaimed  and  practised  needs  but  a 
very  sliglit  deviation  from  its  correct  path  to  entirely 
cluuifje  enthusiasm  into  a  mechanical  regularity;  a 
very  different  proposition. 

Perhaps  the  most  apt  illustration  of  our  caption  can 
be  taken  from  current  events.  Can  we  not  compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  war  machine  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  animates  the  Allies.  Nobody  will  re- 
fute the  efficiency  of  the  one.  or  think  of  doubting 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  latter,  and  equally  can  we  say 
nobody  fears  for  the  result.  If  the  simile  be  accepted, 
why  should  not  the  business  man  and  manufacturer 
consider  the  enormous  potentiality  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  staff  as  a  real  asset  and  through  that  spirit  at- 
tain an  efficiency  that  no  set  rules  or  schedules  can 
achieve. 

We  by  no  means  decry  the  urgent  need  of  efficiency 
hrour  business  and  manufacturing  circles,  but  we  are 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  prevalent  methods  of  creating 
that  efficiency  and  carrying  it  out,  and  we  think  in 
not  a  few  instances  these  methods  which  are  often  a 
different  name  for  organization,  tend  to  dampen  ardor 
and  enthusiasm. 

Talent  is  the  child  of  enthusiasm,  and  talent  can  only 
grow  under  generous  treatment  and  appreciation  to 
the  stage  of  fruition  when  it  can  be  proven. 


APPEALING  TO  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

The  manufacturers  of  newsprint  papei-  who  have 
been  conferring  in  New  York  with  the  publishers  have 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
revision  of  the  price  fixed  for  April,  and  to  have  a 
new  price  set  for  May,  June  and  July.  This  informa- 
tion was  received  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  as  the  Magazine 
was  going  to  jn-oss.  The  news  will  prove  of  the  ut- 
most interest  to  the  Canadian  paper  makers,  as  this 
step  is  preliminary  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  if  the 
Commission  refuses  to  grant  a  new  price.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  the  $3.10  fixed  for  April  is  totally 
inadequate,  while  the  wage  increase  granted  since 
then,  together  with  the  higher  freight  rates,  adds  be- 
tw'een  $3.50  and  $4.00  a  ton  to  the  price  of  paper, 
which  makes  the  prevailing  price  of  $3.10  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  it  should  be.  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  manufacturers  are  going  back  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  an  effort  to  get  jus- 
tice, and  will  only  appeal  to  the  courts  if  they  fail  to 
secure  fair  treatment  from  the  Commission. 


PERGAMYN  PAPER  OR  IMITATION  OF 
PARCHMENT. 

Pci-gaiiiyn  pai)ci-,  or  iinitatioii  of  itarclimcnt,  is  pro- 
duced in  a  few  works  as  a  sjjecial  product.  The  raw 
material  is  cither  Mitseherlich  or  Kitter  Kellner  un- 
bleached sulphite  fibre  which  in  the  first  operation  is 
kneaded  in  the  Kollergang  or  edge  runner  and  there- 
after placed  into  a  beater  in  a  very  dense  condition, 
the  beater  being  provided  with  a  stone  roller  and  stone 
ground  work  or  bed  plate.  The  time  of  beating  dif- 
fers according  to  the  system  rejjresented  by  the  beater 
and  may  last  from  6  to  7  hours ;  the  stuff  must  be  beat- 
en into  a  fine  fibrous  and  slimy  feeling  pulp.  HaOfi 
an  hour  before  discharging  the  stuff  I'cceives  an  addi- 
tion or  from  6  to  8  per  cent  of  potato  flour,  in  order 
to  produce  a  hard  and  rattling  sheet.  The  Fourdrinier 
must  be  provided  with  large  mixing  and  stuff  chests, 
sand  strainer  and  knot  catcher  of  the  btst  construction. 
The  long  wire  netting  required  for  slimy  stuff  runs 
over  moving  suction  boxes  in  connection  with  suction 
pumps  and  has  to  pass  between  a  heavy  couch  press 
and  between  three  to  four  wet  presses,  of  which  the 
upper  roller  on  the  first  should  consist  of  stone. 

The  great  drying  part  is  provided  on  its  end  with-  a 
cooling  cylinder,  a  calender  and  damping  apparatus. 
The  paper  is  turned  into  rolls  as  usual  on  a  winder  and 
must  be  stored  in  a  cool  room  for  several  days.  The 
final  calendering  produces  the  desirable  gloss.  This 
paper  is  mostly  demanded  in  sheets.  After  sorting  it  is 
wrapped  and  compressed  in  a  baling  press.  The  desir- 
able weights  run  between  40  and  80  grammes  per 
square  M. — Papier  Fabrikant. 


THREE  NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  ^Magazine  of  Canada  welcomes 
the  three  following  gentlemen  to  membership  in  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Asso- 
ciation:— Norbert  Goodman,  of  the  Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Shawinigan  Falls,  P.Q. ;  Gerard 
De  Gueer.  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Hawkes- 
bury,  Ont. ;  J.  L.  Murray,  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 


ADDING  CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  American  Wmidpulp  Association  of  :J47  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  announce  that  they  have  added  a 
Chemical  Department  to  their  establishment.  This  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Marcus,  formerly  of  the 


CHANGED  TASTE  IN  BOOKS. 

During  last  year,  jniblishers  and  booksellers  in  the 
United  States  have  had  an  increased  sale  for  political 
and  historical  books,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  the  light  novel.  The  war  is,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  change.  There  was  a  somewhat 
similar  change  in  the  literary  demand  and  output  in 
England  at  the  outset.  Then  there  came  a  disinclina- 
tion for  books  of  study  and  criticism,  and  the  request 
for  something  light,  capable  of  taking  the  readers' 
thoughts  from  cares  and  anxieties.  Now,  in  Paris  one 
is  said  rarely  to  discuss  the  war,  while  in  Holland  it 'is 
an  unpopular  subject. 


-.J   i\.rr,^^,,. 


SEVEN  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  FIRMS  IN 
ARGENTINA. 

The  "New  York  Tii.nes""  of  June  9th  reproduced  a 
telegram  stating  that  "one  of  the  two"  Argentina 
paper  mills  had  burned.  A  pulp  and  "paper  subscriber 
in  that  city  cabled  to  friends  for  information,  and 
has  been  advised  that  the  "Deposits"  of  "La  Argen- 
tina," S.  A.,  para  Fabricacion  de  Papel,  had  burned 
but  that  the  factory  is  intact.  The  name  of  above 
firm  is  written  as  follows:  "La  Argentina."  S.  A.,  para 
Fabricacion  de  Papel.  Their  office  is  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  their  factory  at  Zarate.  " 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  firm  there  are  six  oth- 
er companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
Argentina. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  returned  officer  in  office  or 
sales  department  of  Pulp^and  Paper  mill.  Has  con- 
siderable experience  in  both  lines.  Good  city  con- 
nections. Further  particulars  on  application  to  Box 
204,  c  0  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  45  St.  Alexander 

„!. i.     -Mr i 1 


.lulv   n.  VMS 
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EDITORIAL 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATION  OF  THE  PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

Amerioaii  newsprint  paper  nuinufactnrers  are  now 
being  tlireatened  witli  legislation  .empowering  the 
T'uiteil  Sitates  Government  to  take  over  and  operate 
their  mills  if  they  persist  in  carrying  their  appeal 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  price  to  the 
Circuit  court  judges,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do. 
The  threat  is  made  in  the  current  issue  of  a  New  York 
pnlilication  devoted  to  the  newspaper  publishers' 
cause.  The  history  of  the  Smitli  bill,  which  had  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  paper  mills  as  its  object, 
and  which  was  defeated  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  a  narrow  margin  last  yar,  is  recalled  and  it  is 
suggested  that  should  the  contemplated  apj)cal  be  made 
this  bill  will  be  revived  and  pushed  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  after  which  the  paper  manufacturers  will 
have  no  more  voice  in  the  management  of  their  prop- 
ei'ties  than  have  the  railroad  companies  whose  property 
lias  been  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

It  is  ]ii'obably  no  immediate  concern  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paiier  ^lagazine  that  such  a  threat  should  be  held 
over  the  heads  of  the  American  paper  manufacturers, 
although  those  making  it  seem  to  assume  that  such 
action  by  the  United  States  Congress  would  find  a 
sympathetic  and  responsive  echo  in  Canada.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  American  manufacturers  will  not  be 
intimidated  from  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
right  tiling  for  their  own  interests  despite  such  threats. 

It  may  be  permissable  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  [irineipal  official  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pnb- 
lisiiers'  Association— Mr.  A.  G.  Mclntyre— has  already 
stated  that  if  the  newsprint  manufacturers  fail  to  take 
an  appeal  the  publishers  will  do  so,  so  that  it  seems 
that  an  appeal  is  inevitable  in  any  event.  But  even 
should  the  publishers  carry  their  threat  into  execu- 
tion and  induce  Congress  to  pass  the  Smith  bill,  or 
its  equivalent — a  consummation  one  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  doubt,  in  view  of  the  publishers'  failure 
to  stop  Congress  from  enforcing  the  zone  postal  rate 
\-A\v  over  their  protest— it  is  doubtful  if  the  publishers 
would  not  find  that,  so  far  as  the  price  of  newsprint 
|)aper  is  concerned,  they  had  stepped  from  the  frying 
pan  to  the  fire.  Even  supposing  that  the  Government 
took  over  the  paper  mills  as  they  have  already  taken 
oviT  the  railways,  on  the  basis  of  a  guaranteed  return 


of  5%  to  the  shareholder.s — their  right  to  do  so  prob- 
ably being  made  a  matter  for  litigation — it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  whether  they  could  Operate  them  as 
economically  as  they  are  being  operated  under  private 
ownership.  The,  history  of  every  experiment  in  Gov- 
ernment industrial  control  is  against  it.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  taking  over  of  the  rail- 
roads furnish  a  case  in  point.  By  refusing  to  allow  the 
railroads  to  increase  their  rates  to  meet  prevailing  con- 
ditions the  Government  forced  them  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  as  well  as  destroyed  their  efficiency  by  . 
depriving  them  of  the- means  to  keep  their  properties 
])roperly  equipped.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  Government 
got  control  they  raised  the  rates  higher  than  even  the 
private  owners  had  asked  and  are  still  operating  on 
a  basis  showing  heavy  losses.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  case  would  be  any  different  with  the 
paper-mills.  The  inevitable  concomitant  of  Govern- 
ment operation  is  increased  expense  and  that,  in  turn, 
must  be  paid  either  by  the  consumer  or  by  the  people 
at  large. 

Government'  seizure  of  the  paper-making  mills  and 
their  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers has  been  mooted  more  than  once  in  this  coun- 
try-. It  probably  will  be  again  urged  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment, since  in  most  things  the  Canadian  Press  As- 
sociation slavishly  follows  the  example  set  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  but  it  is 
not  believed  that  our  own  Government  is  prepared  to 
accept  any  such  suggestion  as  yet.  Should  they  do  so 
in  the  future,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  predicts 
that  the  result  will  prove  surprisingly  disappointing  to 
the  interests  which  are  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  change. 


"THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH.  ' 

Every  true  friend  of  democracy  will  rejoice  at  the 
closer  co-operation  between  the  two  great  bodies  of 
tiie  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  recent  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
In-ought  out  very  forcibly  the  fact  that  a  new  and  bet- 
ter understanding  had  been  reached  between  Great 
P.ritahi  and  the  United  States.  If  nothing  else  results 
fi-om  the  war  except  the  bringing  together  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  struggle  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

We  all  know  now  that  the  American  Colonies  were 
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driven  to  rcbpl  by  tlio  tyrannical  pigheadedness  of  a 
(ipriniin  King  who  hapjienod  to  occupy  the  English 
tiirone.  The  first  three  Georges  were  all  thorough- 
iToing  Germans  with  the  instinct  of  Prussian  Mili- 
tarism deeply  rooted  in  their  natures.  "George  be 
King"  was  the  advice  continually  given  George  III. 
by  his  mother.  This  unwise  desire  to  rule,  re- 
gardless of  his  advisors  forced  the  colonies  to  rebel. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  German  King  and  largely  German  soldiers, 
Hessians,  who  respectively  brought  about,  and  took 
part  in,  tlie  American  Revolutionary  War,  a  few  Eng- 
lish Tories  supported  the  king,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  people  sympathized  with  the  American 
Colonies. 

In  a  sense,  it  may  have  been  the  best  thing  for  Eng- 
land and  the  best  thing  for  the  United  States,  that  the 
two  sliould  separate  and  develop  along  their  own  par- 
ticular lines.  The  United  States  has  grown  into  a 
great  and  powerful  democracy  on  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, while  the  lesson  taught  England  has  made  her 
ti'eat  her  overseas  dominions  as  partners  and  not  as 
dependencies. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  present  war  men  from  the 
Overseas  Dominions  in  every  outlying  part  of  the  world 
have  hastened  to  the  Mother  Country  to  defend  her 
from  the  Prussian  hordes.  Now  that  the  two  great 
hrauches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  developed 
separately  it  is  with  the  sineerest  and  most  heartfelt 
pleasure  that  we  welcome  a  re-approachment.  There 
has  been  over  100  years  of  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions and  we  all  trust  that  this  100  years  will  be  stretch- 
ed into  one  thousand  and  tliat  through  all  the  years  to 
come,  closer  and  better  relations  will  continue.  To 
the  pulp  and  paper  men  of  the  two  countries  the  new 
ii'latious  are  particularly  pleasing.  Our  paper  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  ai'e  larger  than  to  any 
other  country  in  the  world  while  the  intimate  rela- 
tions between  technical  men,  mill  managers,  superin- 
tendents and  others  are  becoming  so  close  in  many 
eases  that  we  forget  that  there  is  a  49  parallel  of  lati- 
tude or  an  imaginary  line  separating  the  two  countries. 


CANADA'S  FIRE  WASTE. 

According  to  the  latest  rcjiurl  of  tlic  Commission  of 
Conservation,  Canada's  fire  waste  since  Confedera- 
tion, excluding  forest  fires,  lias  been  $700,000,000. 
What  would  it  amount  to  if  forest  fires  were  included 
is  impossible  to  say,  as  more  of  this  country's  forest 
wealth  has  been  burned  over  and  destroyed  than  has 
been   cut   and  utilized. 

Of  the  sum  of  $700,000,000  of  the  nation's  wealth  re- 
duced to  an  ash  heap,  one  half,  or  $:{.i0, 000,000,  is  made 
lip  of  direct  fire  losses,  $150,000,000  represents  the 
cost  of  maintaining  public  and  private  fire  protection 
services,  the  balance  being  covered  by  insurance  pre- 
miums, paid,  but  not  returned  to  policyholders  in  com- 
pensation for  losses. 


Canada's  per  eai)ita  file  loss  is  the  highest  in  the 
world,  averaging  $2.7:5  as  compared  with  $2.26  in  the 
I'nited  States,  $.74  in  France,  $.64  in  England,  $.28  in 
Germany  and  $.13  in  Switzerland.  We  at  least  have 
the  distinction  of  l(!ading  the  world  in  fire  loss  and  the 
disquieting  feature  of  the  whole  business  is  that  these 
losses  are  on  the  increase.  The  commission  points  out. 
and  in  this  are  backed  up  by  other  authorities,  that 
from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  our  fires  are  due  to  care- 
lessness. 

Much  as  been  done  by  the  juUp.  paper  and  hiiiiber- 
men  of  the  Dominion  to  lessen  fire  loss  in  connection 
with  our  forests,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  It 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  often  that  a  forest  of  trees 
cannot  be  grown  over  night.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
about  food  production  and  food  conservation,  a  new 
crop  of  food  can  be  grown  each  year,  while  a  crop 
of  pulp  wood  or  trees  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes 
require  from  1-3  to  half  a  century  to  come  to  maturity. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  ajid  for  the  ("anailian  Lumberman's 
Association  to  carry  on  an  increased  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  reducing  fire  losses.  They  are  shrewd  busi- 
ness men  and  represent  big  industries.  They  might 
with  profit  go  outside  of  their  own  fields  and  aid 
materially  in  educating  the  public  in  regard  to  fii-e 
loss.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  evei'v  individual, 
firm  and  government  should  do  its  utmost  to  lessen 
our  inexcusable  and   alarming   fire  loss. 


BETTER  TAKE  STOCK. 

Whatever  other  effects  the  war  may  have  it  is  bound 
to  develop  the  habit  of  saving  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  On  tliis  continent  especially  we  have  been 
a  i)rodigal  I'aee. 

It  was  often  said  that  the  ordinal'}'  Canadian  or 
,\nierican  family  wasted  enough  to  feed  an  entire  Eu- 
I'opiaii  taiiiil.N'.  One  has  only  to  travel  along  our  rail- 
roads or  our  ordinary  highways  and  note  the  waste 
land,  the  non-utilized  water  powers,  the  neglected 
wood  lots,  etc.  In  Euro]iean  practically  every  foot  of 
ground  is  cultivated  and  every  natural  resource  de- 
veloped to  the  utmost.  The  threat  of  famine  and  the 
ruH-essity  of  utilizing  all  our  natural  resources  are 
forcing  us  to  "take  stock"  and  "cut  oyt"  the  waste. 

In  the  matter  of  our  forests  we  have  taken  no 
thought  of  the  morrow.-  In  the  early  days  of  the  coun- 
tr\'  forests  wei'c  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance  anil  were 
bui-ned  over  in  order  to  make  way  for  farms,  later 
the  lumberman  came  along  and  slashed  and  cut  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  future  of  our  forest  resources.^ 
In  his  wake  came  the  pulp  and  paper  men,  but  to  their 
credit  it  must  be  said  that  for  the  most  part  they  paid 
more  attention  to  their  raw  material  than  did  the 
lumberman  or  the  early  settlers. 

In   national   undertakings  just   as   in   private   busi- 
ness there  is  neVd  for  stock  taking  once  in  a  while. . 
In  Canada  it  is  high  time  tliat  we  took  stock  of  our 
pulp  and  timber  resources. 
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Technical  Education:  Its  Importance  and  its  Defects 


By  (;.  V.  CORLESS. 
(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


We  are  living;  in  a  highly  teehnieal  age.  The  paper 
I  hold  ill  uiy  hand  was  delivered  to  me  by  a  railway 
sy.steni  involving  the  most  inti-ieate  problems  in  eivil 
and  nieehanieal  engineering.  The  equipment  oi  the' 
railway  necessitated  the  eo-operation  of  many  highly 
skilled  workmen,  fdlJDwing  plans  made  by  highly  skill- 
ed draftsmen,  wiuj  in  turn  worked  out  in  detail  the 
original  eoneejjtions  of  trained  engineers.  These  en- 
gineers had  acquired  their  experience  and  knowledge 
partly  in  highly  technical  institutions,  partly  from  eou- 
stulting  with  their  fellow  engineei's.  partly  from  the 
records  of  their  successes  and  failures  and  partly  by 
their  own  originality  and  initiative.  The  wonderful, 
automatic,  almost  human,  machine  by  which  the  paper 
was  made  might  be  followed  similarly  l)ackward.  The 
typewriter  by  which  the  words  were  printed  leads  us 
bacdiward  along  a  similar  technical  avenue.  The  mate- 
rials used  in  the  equipment  antl  machinery  required  for 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  paper  —  the  iron, 
lead,  copj)er,  bi'ass,  sulphur,  coal,  wood,  chemicals,  ce- 
ment and  other  materials  —  are  themselves  the  pro- 
d\iets  of  highly  technical  processes,  including  alloying 
and  refining  of  metals,  smelting  of  ores,  concentration 
of  minerals,  mining  of  ores  and  a  host  of  others,  which 
may  be  traced  backward  until  we  finally  reach  the. 
oi'iginal  raw  nuitei'ial  obtained  from  tiie  soil,  the  sea, 
the  forest  or  the  mine.  Even  tlie  ])rocuring  or  extrac- 
tion of  the  original  materials  from  where  nature  pro- 
duced or  stored  them  is  in  each  case  a  highly  technical 
matter,  if  done  economically,  involving  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  foi-ester,  tlie  expert  agriculturist,  the  geo- 
logist or  the  man  of  my  own  profession.  It  matters 
not  where  you  start  or  in  what  direction  you  follow  the 
ramifications,  you  will  be  met  with  scores  of  technical 
pi'ocesses  and  the  more  you  subdivide  these  processes 
the  more  highly  skilled  and  special  does  the  Avork  be- 
come. This  is  all  summed  tip  by  saying  that  we  live 
in  an  age  of  specialization  or  that  modern  industry  is 
characterized  by  division  of  labor.  We  may  note  in 
passing  that  this  means  that  everyone  is  the  servant  of 
everybody  else.  But  whatever  line  we  follow  out,  we 
ultimately  come  hack  to  the  same  elements.  Wa  at 
last  reach  energy,  jihysical  or  human:  human  skill  and 
knowledge:  and  natiu'e's  maleriaj  resources.  If  man 
had  again  to  begin  to  subdue  the  earth,  here  would  be 
his  starting  jjoint.  Any  contrivances  or  machines  he 
might  build  for  future  use  in  subduing  the  earth,  that 
is.  any  labor  he  might  store  uj)  in  this  way  would  con- 
stitute his  future  ca|)ital.  The  use  or  construction  of 
such  contrivances,  tools,  oi"  machines,  would  require 
leclmical  knowledge  insofar  as  this  use  or  construction 
might  require  teaching  to  his  fellow  man.  Uustially, 
hut  not  necessarily,  the  term  'technical'  is  restricted  to 
knowledge  of  the  luon-  difficult  processes  or  con- 
structions. Hut  it  is  well  for  clearness  to  generalize 
the  expression,  just  as  we  generalize  the  term  'science' 
to  include  all  knowledge  insofar  as  it  is  accurate.  The 
point  to  o))serve  is  that  practically  all  industry  to-day 
is  highly  technical:  that  a  necessary  inqjlication  of  the 
term  'technical'  is  'co-operation':  that  the  more  highly 
technical  industry  becomes  the  more  co-operative  it  be- 


, comes.  This  whole  outline  gives  only  a  cursory  glimpse 
of  the  technical  side  of  the  industry.  Its  purpose  is  to 
bring  together,  in  the  most  efficient  maniiei'  possible, 
tire  resources  of  nature  in  materials  and  energy  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  resources  of  the  human  mind,  so  as 
to  satisfy  best  the  M^ants  and  needs  of  man- 
But,  iis  suggested  in  passing,  parallel  with  all  the 
complexities  of  the  technical  side  of  industry, 
necessitated  by  them  and  closely  co-ordinated  with 
them,  because  of  their  psychological  implications  much 
more  highly, complex,  are  the  intricate  human  relation- 
ships involved  at  every  point.  In  order  that  I  may  re- 
ceive the  paper  1  hold  in  my  hand,  or  any  other  com- 
modity, just  when  and  where  I  wish  it,  and  that  you 
may  ilo  the  same,  there  must  exist  vast  organizations 
for  buililiug,  maintaining  and  operating  the  railways; 
great  production  organizations,  such  as  represented 
here  to-day;  still  other  large  organizations  for  manu- 
facturing or  procuring  in  their  various  stages,  the 
equipment,  plants,  and  materials  needed  :  contracting 
organizations  for  developing  the  waterpowers,  con- 
structing the  buildings,  grading  tlie  railways  and  mak- 
ing other  installations  needed.  And  so  we  may  trace 
back  a  human  chain  in  close  correspondence  to  the 
technical  series  of  operations  or  processes.  There  will 
be  found  at  every  point  a  material  and  a  human  side 
to  the  technical  process.  But,  more  than  this,  in  order 
to  add  flexibility  and  efficiency  to  the  distribution  of 
all  these  materials  and  products,  large  and  small  whole- 
sale and  retail  organizations  have  sprung  up,  each  with 
its  own  minor  distributing  system  and  each  perform- 
ing its  own  function.  And,  finally,  in  order  to  give 
flexibility,  efficiency  and  stability,  to  the  exchange  of 
goods  —  for,  if  I  wish  your  paper,  I  must  render  as  a 
'quid  pro  quo'  .something  that  you  desire  —  a  whole 
financial  system  must  be  in  existence  with  the  highly 
complex  organization  and  functioning  of  banks,  stock 
exchanges  and  related  institutions.  Now,  if  we  look 
into  these  widely  extended  organizations  ivhich  exist 
on  every  hand,  of  which,  because  of  their  all-pevasiven- 
ess,  we  are  almost  as  unconscious  as  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  which  are  almost  as  necessary  to  our  con- 
tinued welfare  as  at  the  atmosphere,  Ave  find,  not  only 
that  each  is  composed  of  many  co-operating  human  be- 
ings bound  to  one  another  in  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tionships, hut  that  the  relationships  between  these  or- 
ganizations themselves  are  equally  intimate  and  even 
more  highly  complex.  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  mat- 
ter, the  more  evident  will  it  become  that  man  is  a  .so- 
cial being  in  the  truest  and  widest  deepest  sense;  that 
liis  deepest  interests,  in  fact  practically  all  his  interests, 
arc  intimately  hound  up,  not  with  a  few,  but  with 
in-actically  all  of  his  fellow  men;  hence,  that  any 
scheme  of  education  which  does  not  aim  directly  to  en- 
lighten him  regarding  these  social  relationships  must 
leave  him  enslaved  by  this  most  essential  part  of  his 
ciivironincnt,  just  as  he  was  formerly  enslaved  by  phy- 
sical nature,  in  the  days  when  he  believed  in  witch- 
ci'aft  as  a  cause  of  natural  phenomena;  and  that  his 
real  freedom  can  be  attained  only  by  adeipiate  know- 
ledge and  intelligence  in  both  fields. 
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Jlost  111'  the  rcljili(>li.slii|i.s  I  liiivc  Inoadly  oiitliiicd  arc 
snjilly  classi'il  as  ccoMDinii-.  And  just  as  wi-  have  |)liy- 
ical.  clifiiiical  and  iiiccliaiiii-al  laws  slaliiif;  tin-  so- 
iiciK-o  i>{  ]ilii'ii(iin(Mia  ill  di'aliii<^  willi  material  tliiii<rs, 
>  wo  liavc  ('(•(iiioiiiic  laws  I'Xpi'essiiitr  et'ilaiii  iiiiil'orini- 
ies  ill  this  field.  Similarly,  if  time  i)ennitte(l,  ■vve 
light  follow  up  other  lines  of  huinau  association,  get- 
ing  a  further  glimpse  of  the  intricate  and  intimate 
•ays  in  whieh  human  beings  are  bound  together  by 
tlier  interests — edueational,  religious,  political,  jiurely 
Deial,  i)hilantiiropic  and  innumerable  others.  We 
liould  find,  however,  that  because  of  their  bearing  on 
lie  very  existence  of  human  life,  few,  if  any.  would 
rove  to  be  quite  so  universal  in  modern  society  as 
eoiiomic  relatioushi])s  aiui  indeed  we  should  find  that 
lany,  if  not  most,  of  the  others  traced  flieir  roots  in 
nme  way  to  tliese. 

Milt  (Uie  of  these  other  groups  of  relatioiislii])s  is  of 
s|)ecial  interest.  Men  have  found  it  necessary  to  try 
)  frame  certain  rules,  especially  for  the  regulation  of 
Ik  economic  game  —  certain  laws  which,  through  our 
epreseutatives,  a  ma.iorjty  have  agreed  upon  as  being 
eeessai'v  in  order  to  secure  a  miuimum  standard  of 
iiirness  and  justice  to  whicli  all  must  conform  not  only 

I  our  economic,  but  in  all  our  relationships  to  one  an- 
tlier.  The  organizations  required  to  frame  and  cn- 
;)ree  these  laws  coii.stitute  our  governing  system  ami 
iider  our  democratic  constitution  practically  all  adults 
lu.st  share  in  their  responsibilities.  These  hnvs  are  oii- 
Drceable  by  courts  and  police. 

But  there  is  a  higher  standard  which  should  govern 

II  human  relationships.  lie  would  be  a  poor  specimen 
f  a  man  indeed  who  measured  his  conduct  only  by  the 
tatiitc  law.  The  court  of  ajipeal  for  all  true  and  just 
len,  for  all  men  whom  we  really  ros{>e;'t.  for  all  men 
. hoiii  we  considci-  as  really  wortt.  while,  is  an  enlight- 
lu-d  conscience.  'Ihc  laws  thnt  obtiiiii  in  tliis  court  of 
Plieal,  the  laws  that  enlighten  conscience,  are  the  laws 
f  ethics.  It  is  in  this  court  and  by  this  standard  of 
icasurement  that  all  conduct  must  he  tried,  if  its  real 
rorth  is  to  be  estimated.  It  is  toward  social  cnlight- 
iimcnt;  toward  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
ighly  complex  economic.  ])olitical  and  other  social 
onse(|uenees,  involved  frequ<Mitly  in  ways  that  are  not 
asily  ai)parent,  but  arising  from  almost  every  human 
ctivity;  toward  a  sound  and  sane  standard  of, ethics-, 
lul  toward  ethical  sensitiveness  or  au  ingrained  sense 
if  fairness  and  justice ;  that  all  education  must  finally 
le  ilirectcd  if  it  is  to  be  a  benefit  to  mankind.  Educa- 
it.n  that  fails  in  this,  that  aims  merely  to  impart  skill 
ind  knowledge;  education  that  does  not  look  beyond 
he  training  of  the  intellect,  to  the  formation  of  cn- 
ightencd  character;  education  that  is  so  narrowed  as 
o  become  merely  technical :  such  education,  unless 
)therwise  .supiilementcd.  will  merely  sharpen  the  wits 
if  burglars  and  scoundrels;  will  kindle  the  ambitious 
ii'd  become  an  instrument  of  tlie  purposes,  of  high  fi- 
•anciers  and  inono])olistic  exploiters  of  materials  and 
ncii;  will  -whet  the  animal  appetites  in  men;  and  will 
a.v  a  powder  train  under  and  through  .society,  which, 
vhen  set  off  as  it  was  in  August.  1914,  uiay  again 
.vieck  the  work  of  civilization  for  centuries. 

To  a  .section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  As.sociation 
n  April,  in  a  slightly  different  connection.  I  expressed 
his  view  in  these  words: 

"It  is  not  the  main  business  of  our  schools  and  col- 
eges  to  impart  that  knowledge  wliieh  is  mere  informa-. 
ion;  nor  even  cultivate,  to  stimulate  the  power  of.  re- 
let, reh.  discovery  and  imicpendent  thinking  —  of  vastly 


giralrf  im|poitaiicc  llmugli  this  may  lie;  but  it  is  their 
i>i:iin  business,  as  I  eoiieeive  it.  lo  lay  the  fouiidalion  of. 
and  as  far  as  o|ipurtuiiily  offers  to  build  in  eaeh  stii- 
III  lit  who  jiasses  tlirougli  them,  that  sound  and  sterling 
cliaraeter  whieh  is  manifested  iu  all  .social  relationships 
by  standing  friur  square  to  every  temptation,  economic 
ov  other.  ...  .  ■  Now  sound  character  alone,  the  ethical 
habit,  the  determination  to  do  right  come  what  maj-. 
may  suffice  in  the  simpler  relationships  of  life.  Hut  the 
gr(  at  scientific  and  iinlustrial  progress  that  has  been 
made  within  the  past  century  has  resulted  in  so 
enoi'inously  increasing  the  comjjiexity  and  extension  of 
h;iniaii  relationships,  that  the  ordinary  man,  unless  spe- 
ci.illy  trained  with  that  definite  end  in  view,  finds  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  framing  for  iiiinself  any  reliable 
ell  ieal  jiidgineiit,  in  many  of  the  difficult  situations 
cerstantly  confronting  him.  He  is  frequently  unable 
to  decide  intelligently  as  to  the  ethically  right  course 
ol"  action  because  hs  is  unable  to  reasiui  clearly  as  to 
ll.(:  probable  jiroximate  and  more  remote  social  conse- 
quences of  his  clioise.  Of  what  use  will  more  ethical 
habits,  sound  character  and  good-will  be,  unless  these 
ar(-  accompanied  by,  and  based  on,  definite  training 
Ic  iding  to  clear  insight  into  the  highly  complex  and  in- 
tricate, political,  economic  and  other  social  relation- 
sliijis  into  which  practically  every  activity  finally  en- 
ters? Quite  possibly  two  ceuturies  ago,  or  even  one 
century  ago,  before  the  invention  of  the  locomotive, 
the  pow'cr  driven  machinery  of  great  factories,  the 
pi  ess,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  wireless,  had  led 
t )  those  vast  and  comjilicated  economic  organizations 
and  that  high  degree  of  specialization  of  work  which 
characterize  industry  to-day.  this  special  training  may 
hi:ve  been  less  necessary.  Hut  now,  with  the  ra])id  |>ro- 
gress  of  scientific  discovery,  invention  and  iiidnst r.\'.  in- 
creasing more  and  more  these  complexities  of  human  iii- 
tci -relations,  the  young  adult  just  entering  into  inde- 
pendent, life,  unless  sjiecially  trained  as  suggested,  is 
caught  in  the  economic  swirl,  without  chart  or  coni- 
jiiiss.  His  bark  may  be  sound  and  seaworthy  but  if  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  invisible  cross-currents  of  tlie 
S(icial  sea  on  which  he  is  setting  sail,  il  is  almost  inevi- 
table that  he  will  draft  far  from  his  true  course 
even  thong  he  may  not  be  shiji-wreckcd'.  Will  any 
one  eonteiid  that  an  educational  system  that  omits  such 
special  training  iu  eccmoniic  aiul  other  social  relation- 
.ships  and  resiionsibilities,  such  grounding. in  the  est;en- 
tial  principles  of  the  social  sciences  —  economics,  civics, 
politics,  ethics — not  as  abstract  studies,  lint  as  prin- 
ciples deduced  naturally  from  tlie  student's  activities, 
environment,  experience  —  will  any  one  contend  that 
a  .system  which  does  not  incorporate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  these  as  a  compulsory  part  of  cvi^ry  course 
of  study,  can  be  counted  as  an  adequate  jireiiaration 
for  the  comiilex  relationships  and  res|)onsibilities  the 
maturing  student  is  about  to  enter  into? 

"MaiTs  comjiaratively  recent  scientific  advance, 
arising  mainly  from  the  discovery  that  the  true  course 
of  intellectual  progress  must  be  founded  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  relations  of  the  persons  and  things, 
around  him.  has  given  him  such  an  insight  into  the  laws 
expressing  these  relations,  that  he  has. been  enabled 
more  and  more  to  utilize  nature's  unlimited  store?;  of 
matter  and  energy  to  his  own  advantage.  But  the 
great  material  rewards  yielded  by  tlie  practical  aji- 
plications  of  the  phy.>j.ical.  chemical  and  mechanical 
laws  discovered  has  concentrated  ajtention  mainly  f)n 
those  sciences  whose  province  is  material  nature.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  geiierallv  so  elearlv  discerned 
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that  a  iieuessan-  result  of  the  very  great  extension  of 
eo-operation  and  speeialization  reciuired  to  reap.these 
iiuitcrial  rewards  —  to  earry  out  great  industrial  enter- 
jirises.  to  liuild  and  operate  vast  systems  of  commuui- 
eation  and  distrih\ition  and  to  organize  the  eomi)lieated 
finaneial  arrangements  on  wlueh  these  are  based — has 
been  a  gradual,  but  almost  ineredil)le,  inerease  in  the 
eomplexity  of  social  organization.  Our  ediu-ational 
arrangements  are  being  gi'adually  adjusted  to  meet  the 
industrial  reipurement.  Engineering  courses,  indus- 
trial schools  (d'  many  kinds,  vocational  classes  and 
above  all  a  generally  greater  emi)hasis  on  the  scientific 
side  of  the  programs  of  studies  followed  by  our  more 
academic  educati(Uial  institutions,  all  indicate  an 
awjiUcMing  to  this  necessit.v,  though  very  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  even  in  this  direction.  This  is  i)erhaps 
of  prinniry  importance,  since  social  advance  must  ever 
rest  on,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  be  conditioned  by, 
intellectual  ami  ruitioind  progress.  But  in  tlie  direction 
of  definite  training  of  stutlents  to  meet  the  second  half 
of  the  pi'oblem,  we  nniy  safely  say  scarcely  a  beginning 
has  been  made-  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  systematic 
effort  is  made  in  inu'  ]iublic  schools  and  iH)ne  in  our  se- 
i-oiulary  schools  to  meet  this  great  need,  while  only 
\e\-y  limited  attention  is  given  to  this  (|uestion  even  in 
iiur  I'niversities." 

(To  be  coutin\u'd. ) 


DOMINION  DAY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MILLS. 

I'owell  River  Pulp  ct  Paper  Co.  celebrated  the  lui- 
tional  holiday  b.v  holding  a  field  day.  In  the  morinng 
there  were  motor  boat  races  and  aquatic  sports.  The 
aflei-nooii  progi'am  was  (piite  elaborate.  The  relay 
i-:\rt'  i)et\\ceii  Indians  and  Caucasian  was  closely  won 
liy  the  latter.  A  sack  I'ace  and  an  old  man's  race  (for 
nii'ii  over  4.^)  made  lots  of  fun.  Powell  River  won  a 
\vell-pl;iyed  ball  gaMU>  from  the  Ilanbury  Lumber  Co.  of 
\'ancouver.  The  score  ended  6  to  o  but  was  a  tie  from 
the  fifth  inning  till  the  end  of  the  match.  Bob  Seaidoii 
with  his  wooden  leg,  ])laved  a  fine  game  at  first  base 
for  the  pajiei-  makers.  Ther(>  was  also  a  lively  soccer 
game. 

Music  rurnished  I  lii-ouglinut  the  afternoon  by  the 
Powell  Riser  hand  aildeil  Id  llie  enjoyment  of  the  oc- 
casion. There  were  sevei'al  side  shows  that  were  Avell 
patroiuzed.  such  as  the  "Miorse  with  his  head  where  his 
tail  ought  to  be,""  and  other  excuses  for  spending  mo- 
ney. In  the  evening,  a  very  pleasant  dance  was 
held  ill  the  Ceidral  Hall.  .Ml  proceeds  went  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  sonu'  sf'-lOO  was  r(>alized  for  this  good 
cause. 

Celebrations  were  also  held  at  Ocean  Falls  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd..  ami  at  Port  Alice  by 
those  (d"  the  Wlialcn  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Excellent  |)i'ogress  is  being  nnnle  on  the  new  ndll  at 
Port  .Mice.  The  saw  mill  is  alreatl.\'  very  bus.\-  ^ind  it 
would  1)1'  snrpi'isiug  if  pulp  is  not  nunle  this  nnintli. 


THIRTY  FIRES  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

\'aneon\'er  .  15. C.,  Jidy  2.  —  Forest  fires  are  all  the 
rage  in  British  Columbia.  Thirty  were  burning  toda,v 
but  none  so  far  are  serious.  Mr.  Van  Dusen,  of  the  B. 
C.  Forestry  I)ei)artnuMd  says  the  fii-e  hazard  is  great- 
er than  last  year,  when  several  disastrous  fires  occur- 
red. No  permits  to  burn  slash  will  be  issm'd  until  con- 
ditions ai'e  matci'ially  improvcil.  Rain  is  surcl.v  needed, 
as  the  forests  are  very  di'y- 


CANADA'S  PULP  WOOD  RESOURCES. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  ;ipproxima1c  ann)Uids 
of  certain  chlsscs  of  puljtwood  material  now  standing 
in  the  several  pi-ovinces  of  Canada.  All  sizes  of  the 
species  named  are  imduded.  It  represents,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  compromise  between  the  guesses  made  by  va- 
rious individuals  or  organizations  in  the  past,  and  in- 
formation relating  to  the  partial  areas  based  upon  in- 
vestigations actuall.x-  made  in  thfr  field.'  '  ' 
Cords. 

iNova  Scotia :}0,000,0()()si)rVice  and  balsan,. 

New   Brunswick :i:j,000,000  spnu-e  and  balsam. 

Quebec   ,.  ■ ;:!()(),000,000  spruce  and  balsam. 

Ontario 1^00,000,000  spruce  and  balsam. 


Total  fin'  Eastern  Can- 

Mda    . .")(i:i.()()0.()0()  cords. 

I'rairic   provim-cs S.").0()().OI)0  s|)ruce  ami  halsani. 

Piairie  provinces 100,000,000  poplar. 

Pritish  Cohunbia 285,370,000  Sitka  spi'uee,  west- 
ern hendock,  bal- 
sam and  cotton- 
wood. 


Total    for    Western    Can- 
ada     


.470,370,000  cords. 


Total   for  all  Camida   .   1.033,370,000  cords. 


In  considering  this  table  certain  allowance's  must  be 
nuule  in  arriving  at  commercial  po.ssibilities.  In  the 
first  place,  vast  amounts  of  materials  of  suitable  size 
for  puli)wood  are  so  situated  as  to  be  commercially  in- 
accessible. In  other  cases,  bodies  of  timber  of  limited 
size  are  so  scattered  as  to  make  profitable  operation 
impracticable.  Further,  balsam  does  not  float  readily 
for  long  distances,  and  heavy  losses  result  from  sink- 
ing where  long  drives  are  necessary. 

Another  factor,  sometimes  overlooked,  is  the  heavy 
demand  upon  these  forests  for  purposes  other  than  the 
cutting  of  puljnvood.  The  greatest  of  these  is  for  the 
mainifacture  of  lumber,  for  which  very  large  amounts 
of  spi'ucc  and  balsam  are  used  annually  in  eastern  Can- 
ada. 


PAPER  BOX  MANUFACTURER  DIES. 

Cieorge  AiHini-  .Maci'.  head  of  the  firm  of  Oertrge  A. 
Mace  &  C().,  paper  box  nuiiud'acturers,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, 342  Mackay  street,  a  few  days  ago  after  an  ill- 
ness of  eight  weeks,  due  to  Bright 's  disease,  followed 
b.v  complications. 

Mr.  Mace  Was  a  native  of  Montreal  and  in  his  69th 
year.  He  had  been  in  business  for  about  thirt.v  .years, 
first  in  the  Mace-Wilson  Co..  and  for  many  years  in  the 
{u-csent  firm.  lie  was  a  we!l-km)wn  figure  in  the  paper 
trade  in  ^lontreal.  and  a  pioneer  iji  the  paper  box  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  nunnber  of  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Ti-ade  and  of  the  Caiuidian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
(dl  is  surviv(>d  by  Mrs.  Mace,  wdio.  befoi'c  her  mar- 
riage, before  forty-five  years  ago,  was  Miss  Margaret 
;\lilleu.  of  Montreal.  Mr,  Mace  was  a  member  of  Er- 
skine  Presbvterian  Church. 


WILSON  BUYING  AEROPLANE  SPRUCE. 

Mr.  Ellwoiiil  Wil.sini,  chief  forester  at  the  Laurcntide 
Company  is  now  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board  and  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  buying  aero- 
plane spruce. 
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Manufacturing  Costs  Shown  by  Charts 


At  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  A.  G.  Mclntyre  present- 
ed some  very  interesting^  charts  on  the  cost  of  manii- 
facturing  newsprint  and  other  data.  A  few  of  the 
charts  are  here  reproduced. 

Tlie  explanation  of  these  charts  are  given  by  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  as  follows: 

These  charts  cover  nearly  every  phase  of  paper  mak- 
ing, the  materials  that  enter  into  a  ton  of  newsprint  and 
the  cost,  from  whatever  basis  of  sulphite  or  wood  may 
be  used  in  manufacture,  and  the  amount  or  price  of 
coal  burned  in  the  ])rocess.  The  charts  make  it  pos- 
sible for  one  to  calculate  and  take  into  consideration 
the  increasing  price  of  wood,  and  to  estimate  just  what 
it  costs  a  numufacturer,  regardless  of  the  amount  he 
may  use  in  the  making  of  his  paper. 

/tem/zeo  ffi^ER/fse  Cost 
Newsprint  M/iNurftc  tuke 


Sulphite  Costs 

IN     _ 
NE>VSPRINT  PflPER 


Chart  No.  1. 
What  it  Costs  to  Make  a  Ton  of  Paper. 

The  itemized  average  cost  (chart  Xo.  1)  is  con- 
structed from  figures  furnished  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  1913  up  to  and  including  the  first  half 
of  1916.  The  sulphite  cost  is  shown  at  the  bottom 
to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  $8  a  ton.  When  the  groiind 
wood  is  added,  the  cost  of  both  amounts  to  $20.  The 
some  method  is  followed  imtil  every  item  of  expense 
is  accounted  for,  when  the  total  cost  of  making  a  ton 
of  newsprint  is  shown  at  the  top.  We  do  not  know 
the  source  of  the  Commission's  figures,  but  the  pro- 
portions are  interesting,  at  any  rate.— Ed. ^ 

Newsprint  Sulphite  Cost. 

The  cost  of  sulphite,  based  on  the  amount  used  in 
a  ton  of  Daner,  is  shown  in  chart  No.  2.    The  percent- 
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age  figures  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  chart,  the  dif 
ferent  prices  at  which  sulphite  has  sold  per  ton,  on  the 
diagonal  lines.  If  the  manufacturer  is  using  15  per 
cent  of  sulphite,  at  $90.  one  has  only  to  find  the  fig- 
ure 15  at  the  bottom,  then  trace  the  perpendicular 
line  upward  until  it  intersects  the  diagonal  line  that 
carries  the  jn-irc  mark  of  -isilO.  The  horizoutal  line  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  it  shows  that  only  $13.75  worth 
nf  $90-a-ton  sulphite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
ton  "of  paper,  wlicre  tlic  sulphite  content  is  15  per  cent. 

Wood  Prices  Per  Ton. 

Then  comes  tiie  question  of  pulpwood.  compared  with 
the  cost  of  wood  per  cord.  This  is  shown  in  chart  No.  3. 
The  price  of  wood  per  cord  appears  at  the  bottom,  and 
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Chart  No.  4. 


the  amount  of  wo«d  in  cords,  used  in  the  making  of 
paper  is  shown  by  the  diagonal  lines.  To  convert  the 
cost  of  cord  wood  into  terms  of  wood  cost  per  ton. 
tlie  same  method  is  followed  as  in  calculating  the  cost 
of  sulphite  in  chart  No.  2.  For  example,  if  the  cost  of 
cord  wood  is  .$12.  and  one  and  one-quarter  cords  are 
used  to  make  a  ton  of  paper,  the  wood  expense  per  ton 
will  be  $15. 

Fuel  cost  per  ton  is  illustrated  in  chart  No.  4.  The 
iu-ice  of  fuel  appears  at  the  bottom.  The  diagonal  lines 
show  the  different  amounts  of  coal  utilized  to  make 
paper,  in  pounds,  per  ton.  The  process  of  finding  the 
cost  of  coal  in  this  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  chart,  which  would  show  that,  if  the  mill  pur- 
chased coal  at  $7  a  ton.  and  burned  2,200  pounds  in 
making  a  ton  of  paper,  then  the  fuel  expense  would 
amount  to  $8  a  ton. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Trade  Connuissioner  A.  E.  BRYAN. 
Although  the  price  of  paper  of  all  kinds  has  mate- 
rially advanced  during  the  last  three  y^ars,  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  are  disposed  to  favour  an- 
other advance  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  paper- 
pulp  and  fuel.  At  the  present  time  (May  10)  news- 
print is  cpioted  at  yen  8.50  ($-1.25)  per  ream,  while 
printing  paper  is  offered  at  30-31  sen  (15-151/2  cents) 
per  pound.  Owing  to  the  high  cost,  buyers  have  held 
off  purchasing  and  only  when  their  requirements  be- 
come urgent  are  they  disposed  to  cover.  As  a  result  of 
the  overseas  demand,  the  supply  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  although  the  output  of  lo- 
cal mills  have  been  somewhat  increased. 

The  producers  here  believe  they  are  justified  in  de- 
manding  highev  prices  chiefly  on  account  of  the  in- 
ci'eased  cost  of  paper  pulp.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  imports  of  pulp  from  Great  Britain 
fell  off  altogether ;  that  from  Sweden  was  reduced  from 
3,400,729  kin  (4,488,964  pounds)  in  1917  to  497,223  kin 
(656,335  i)o\uuls)  in  1918.  There  was  no  pulp  import- 
ed from  Norway.  The  United  States  increased  its  bu- 
siness during  these  three  months  from  576,023  kin  (760,- 
363  pounds)  in  1917  to  1,413,547  kin  (1,764,563  pounds) 
in  1918.  During  the  corresponding  three  months,  Jan- 
uary to  March  31,  Canada  increased  her  exports  to 
Japan,  which  amounted  to  1,431,037  kin  (1,888,969 
pounds)  in  1917,  to  8,617,143  kin  (11,394,629  pounds) 
in  1918,  or  more  than  five  times  the  total  imports  from 
other  countries. 

At  the  present  time  the  floating  stock  of  pulp  is  said 
to  be  very  small,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hokkaido  and 
Kabafuto  pulp  is  being  turned  out  in  greater  amounts. 
Much  of  the  overseas  supply  due  this  market  has  been 
covered  by  paper  manufacturers,  and  sellers  can  offer 
very  little  at  present. 

From  the  above  conditions  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  very  great  demand  for  pulp  at  the  present  time. 
Caiuidian  mills  interested  in  this  field  either  for  pre- 
sent or  future  operations  would  do  well  to  submit 
samples  to  this  office  to  be  shown  to  interested  parties. 
Canadian  mills  .should  endeavor  to  hold  the  Japanese 
market  against  all  competition  fom  old  sources  of  sup- 
ply. Japan  is  not  able  to  produce'  nearly  enough  pulp 
to"  meet  the  demand  so  that  there  will  always  be  a  good 
market  for  an  overseas  product.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  in  touch  with  Japanese  buyers — while  there  is  a 
dearth  of  this  product  from  other  sources — Scandina- 
vian pulp  which  is  almost  a  negligible  quantity  at  the 
present  is  now  (puited  at  16.5  sen  (8%  cents)  per 
pound,  while  first-class  Kabafuto  pulp  (Japanese) 
commands  13.5  (6%  cents)  per  pound. 

The  Tokyo  Newspapers  Association,  to  which  all  the 
vernacular  publishers  belong  have  announced  that  on 
account  ofthe  high  cost  of  materials,  especially  of  pa- 
per and  iid<,  the  suhscri])tion  prices  would  be  raised  30 
to  40  per  cent  on  I  he  l.st  of  July. 

As  a  result,  an  eight  page  paper  like  the  "A.sahi" 
and  the  "Nichi  Nichi",  which  at  present  cost  22  cents 
])e  month,  are  to  be  30  cents  a  month,  while  twelve  page 
dailies  like  the  "Ji.ii"  which  now  sell  for  30  cents  per 
month,  will  after  July  1  sell  for  40  cents  per  month. 

English  and  American  newsiiapers  have  already  rais- 
ed their  rates  considerably.  The  "Gazette",  an  English 
paper,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  now 
charges  $12.50  per  year,  instead  of  $10  as  formerly. 
The  "Aedvertiser",  an  American  i)aper,  has  raised  its 
subscription  fees  from  $10  to  $15  per  year. 
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Eliminating  Block  Pile  Hazards 

l!v  HICllAUDSON,  Liiiii-c'iilidi'  ('imipaiiy. 
(JraiurMere,  P.(^. 

Tlio  Oiitiirin  I'lilj)  and  I'iipcr  Markers'  Safety  Asso-  fatal  aceideiits,  so  it  M^as  \ip  to  somebody  to  jret  a  metli- 
eiatioii  has  been  working  liard  to  eliminate  or  at  least  oil  of  pulling  down  that  i)lock  pile  without  killin-;  any- 
jrreallv  rediiee  accidents  in  and  about  the  mills.  One  body.  So  we  scoured  around  and  evolved  the  follow- 
prolific  source  of  dani^cr  is  the  block  pile.  Qnei)ec  has  injr:  wc  had  a  10  II. T.  boiler  and  a  double  drum  hoist- 
no  safety  association,  but  individual  mills  are  doinfr  a  iny:  en^rine  which  we  coiijiled  together,  using  a  5/8" 
fine  safety-first  work.  The  Laurentide  ('omi)any  has  cabli'  to  put  over  the  pile.  Figure  No.  1  shows  the 
showed  the  block  pile  problem  and  the  methods  used  hoisting  engine,  and  Figure  2  shows  the  op|)osite  side 
ill   (iraiid '.Merc   were   (lescribe(l    by    .Mr.    Kicharilscin    in      of  tlu"  pile,  MMth  the  cable  coming  over.  Figure  3  siiows 

the  anchor  in  operation,  that  is  coming  across  the  face 
111'  the  pile  and  Figur'e  4  will  give  you  an  iilea  of  Ihi' 
I  ralcr  made,  of  the  wa\'  the  bloidi  pile  looks  after  the 
fall.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  one  line  of  the  cable 
running  over  the  |)ile  and  the  looi>  is  pas.sed  thrinigh  a 
s  latch  l)l!ck  on  the  ojypii.site  side  and  fastened  to  cable 
v.liich  runs  the  full  leng  li  of  the  pile.  We  have  a  cable 
running  the  full  length  on  the  rear  side  of  the  pile  and 
fastened  so  that  .von  can  move  \i)ur  cable  along.  On 
one   side   we   have    a    skew   ancliin-   attached    weighing 


Figure  1. 

his  adilress  and  the  subse(|ueiit  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Safety  Association  at  Ottawa,  March  ].">, 
liUS,  as  follows:  Mr.  Costigane  asked  nu'  to  bring  along 
a  few  i)oints  on  the  block  jiile.  and  I  thought  the  best 
way  would  be  to  get  some  sn;ip  shots  and  save  myself 
talking  a  whole  lot.  1  will  hand  a  few  pictui'es  around 
and  try  and  (>xi)lain  them  the  best  way  1  can. 

About  three  years  ago  our  Company  init  uj)  a  large 
block  conveyor.  That  conveyor  is  some  S.'JO  feet  long 
and  115  feet  high,  uiuier  which  we  pile  srtme  100.000 
cords  of  4  foot  wood.  The  first  year  we  started  W(u-k- 
ing  on  that   ])ile,  that   is  the  first  winter,  we  had   two 


Figure  :{. 

about  550  lbs.  This  is  clamped  into  the  cable,  and  the 
anchor  weings  loose  in  it  .On  the  front  side  we 
have  a  snatch  block  to  regulate  the  distance  —  yau 
want  to  start  at  the  bottom  antl  keep  crowding  uji  the 
face  of  the  block  pile.  And  that  pulls  backwards  and 
forwards  and  jnills  the  blocks  down- 

We  have  three  men  to  run  the  whole  ofitfit.     Before 
we  had  this  anclior  in,  we  had  as  niany  as  fifteen,  one 

man  was  on  the  block  pile,  and  that  is  was  made  it  sn 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Hiehaidson  her 
\  ent  inn. 


invited  i|iu'stions  fi-oiii  the  Cdii- 


Figuru  2. 


Discussion. 

The  Chairman:  TIiIn  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  I 
know  there  have  been  many  block  pile  accidents.  1 
don't  know  iu)W  many  of  you  here  store  wood  the  way- 
Mr.  Richardson  has  described,  but  I  am  sure  that  a 
n>uid>er  do.  'S'ou  have  had  trouble  in  that  line  Mr. 
Miirer.  Woidd  such  an  ai'rangenu'ut  be  suitable  for 
\  iiiir  block  pile  ? 

Mr.  Murer:  I  understand  fmTn  Mr.  Richardson,  that 
he  uses  4  foot  wood.  Would  it  be  any  use  on  2  foot 
wood .'     Of  course  the  smaller  the  wood  i.s  the  harder 
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it  is  to  rret  down.  Are  yoii  using  barked  wood  or  uu- 
barki'il  wood  ? 

Mr.  Richardson;  At  present  we  are  using  barke"d 
woiid,  but  1  niigbt  say  that  last  year  we  were  using  it 
(111  '2  foot  uid)arked  wood  witli  splendid  results,  I  might 
say  tliat  siiiee  we  put  iu  tiiat  apparatus  we  have  not 
had  a  lost  time  aceiilont  on  the  l)lock  pile,  and  1  am 
safe  in  sa,ving  tlwit  it  is  due  to  the  anelior. 

Mr.  Murer:  1  sui)pose  that  you  are  in  a  better  [xisi- 
tion.thau  ^\l'  are  —  first  you  are  using  4  foot  wood, 
and  scM'ondly  you  are  using  barked  wood.  The  whole 
thiiii;-  of  eourse  also  depeuds  on  the  M'eather.  This  year 
in  IIa\vk('sl)ury  we  ai'e  in  nuicb  better  condition  than 
(ilhrr  \rars  on  acronnt  of  the  drx    fall  and  suunner  that 
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Figure  4. 

we  had.  ()ui'  aeridents  in  the  block  pile  have  been 
much  less  than  usual.  When  you  are  running  4  foot 
wood,  ilon't  you  have  difficulty  in  jamming  up,  etc.? 

Mr.  Richardson:  No.  it  was  a  little  more  difficult 
than  '1  foot  wood,  but  they  reconstructed  the  conveyor. 
They  have  iiistalbwl  double  chain  bearer,  which  has 
eliminatc(l  the  danger  of  crowding. 

The  Chairman:  In  the  event  of  wood  being  frozen 
together,  1  understand  from  Mr.  Richardson  that  the 
hai'dcr  that  wood  is  frozen  together  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  move,  but  does  not  that  come  back  to  a.  ques- 
tion of  pinxei'f 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  but  take  2  foot  blocks,  where 
you  have  it  barked,  where  you  have  a  rainy  season  you 
are  liable  to  get  an  almost  solid  mass  of  ice.  By  using 
tlie  anchor  .you  could  drag  that  backwards  and  for- 
wards —  it  will  take  a  little  more  time,  of  course,  but  it 
will  get  through  in  time.  I  found  the  anchor,  if  you 
get  powei'  enough  behind  it,  will  go  through  anything. 
It  eliminates  the  necessity  of  having  a  man  on  the  pile. 
We  have  three   men   onl.v   who  are  allowed   anywhere 


near  the  jiilc,  and  they  operate  the  cables. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  the  fact  that  the  accidents 
have  been  cliuiijiated  is  the  strongest  argument  to 
prove  that  the  Laurentide  Company  have  solved  the 
problem  of  .safeguarding  the  block  pile,  as- far  as  their 
own  conditions  are  concerned,  and  it  speaks  very  high- 
ly for  the  Laurentide  Company  and  Mr.  Richardson. 


PAPER  MEN  ARE  REAL  PRODUCERS. 

{  Ki'oni  Toronto  Saturday  Night.) 
Publishers  of  Canada,  those  who  use  news  print,  have 
fr(>ely  handled  the  visible  weapon  of  their  publicity, 
and  have  nioi-c  cuergetically  employed  their  concealed 
dull  of  gentlemanly  intimidation,  to  have  the  price  of 
n(*ws  print  slice  down  to  suit  their  own  platform  in 
these  war  times.  When  it  gets  down  to  bedrock,  and 
we  try  to  think  like  economists  and  talk  as  bankers  are 
sup])osed  to  talk,  by  the  uninitiated,  who  is  the  greatest 
national  producer  just  now,  the  |)ublisher  or  the  pulp 
and  i)aper  man.'  A  little  card  that  comes  floating 
through  the  mail  tells  us  that  Canada's  ])ulp  and  paper 
industry  turns  out  about  $80,000,000  worth  per  an- 
num, and  .$60,000,000  woi'th  o  fthis  jtroduct  is  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  ])ulp  people  by  keeping  their 
plants  going  strong,  can  cancel  .$60,00(),000  out  of  an 
adverse  trade  balance  to  Canada.  These  manufactu- 
rers can  also  cxjiand  and  bolster  u|i  a  business  employ- 
ing the  natui-al  resources  of  Cjinada,  and  with  a  market 
just  aci-oss  the  bonier  eager  for  the  stuff,  they  can  sell 
in  tinu-  a  (piartei-  of  a  billion  dollars  worth,  instead  of 
$80,000,000  worth.  They  can  produce  large  surplus 
profits  from  all  Canada  from  a  foreign  source,  which 
means  a  net  gain  to  tin-  country  to  enable  us  to  pay  off 
war  bills.  This  the  publisher  cannot  do.  The  publish- 
er deals  in  brains  white  paper  and  ink,  but  he  does  not 
produce  much  else  than  sensations.  The  Dominion 
Government  appointed  Commissioner  Pringle  to  set  the 
price  of  new^s  print,  and  after  his  finding,  which  set 
the  i)rice  too  low,  according  to  the  pulp  and  i)aper  men, 
the  publishers  joined  hands  ami  called  the  Commission- 
er names.  The  pulp  men  wanted  an  increase  of  50  pei' 
cent,  over  the  old  price.  The  Commissioner  set  the 
price  for  news  ])rint  at  .$2.85  per  100  pounds,  this  figure 
to  terminate  in  May.  Almost  as  a  unit  the  pulp  and 
paper  men  contended  that  the  figure  so  set  was  not  far 
from  the  level  of  cost  of  production,  and  some  main- 
tained they  would  have  to  sell  to  Camnlian  iniblishers 
at  a  lo.ss  in  meeting  the  figure-  Howevei',  the  jirice  was 
set,  and  then  the  publishers  uuide  demand  that  this 
figure  .should  not  terminate  in  May,  but  remain  in 
force  until  June,  and  apparently  so  until  that  figure 
becomes  established  in  concrete.  They  also  asked  that 
35  cents  of  this  price  be  withheld  from  the  paper  men, 
to  be  refunded  in  case  the  price  finally  fixed  is  under 
that  set.  Public  o|)inion  migh  very  well  step  in  here, 
and  decide  whether  or  not  the  pulp  and  pajier  men  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  their  products. 


CHINA  WANTS  CANADIAN  PAPER 

E.  Edwards,  of  Shanghai.  China,  has  reached  Van- 
couver where  he  is  seeking  paper  for  his  Chinese  in 
terests.  He  has  represented  a  Gothenburg  pajier  es- 
tablishment that  has  been  in  business  for  over  one  hun- 
dred .vears.  But  his  endeavoring  to  secure  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  supplies.  Mr.  Edwards  .states  that  he 
can  take  a  spread  shipment  of  newsprint  of  oen  thou- 
sand tons  if  that  commodity  can  be  .secured  from  the 
various  British  Columbia  paper  mills. 
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Thinks  Paper  Makers  Blundered 

'I'lir  ilriMsiiiii  lit'  till'  iK'wspriiil  |iii|M'r  iiiMiiii fiicl  iiri'fs 
to  iii)|>i'al  to  tlic  Koiiorai  Trado,  Coinniission  in  regard  to 
hiivinjr  llic  rwoiitly  fixed  price  changed  to  a  higher 
figure  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Letters  to  the 
l>iess.  interviews  and  statements  hy  interested  |)arties 
are  appearing  daily.  One  of  tlie  most  interesting  of 
the  letters,  signed  by  "Inve.stor,"  Ottawa,  recently 
eame  to  hand.    The  letters  follows: — 

The  Federal  Trade  Conimi.ssion  of  the  United  States 
investigated  the  cost  of  maiuifaetnring  of  Jiewsprint 
and  fixed  the  price  at  $62. 

"The  Commission  had  before  them  an  agreement 
made  on  November  26th.  1917.  The  agreement  was  be- 
tween Thomas  W.  (Jregory.  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Tnited  States  as  trustee,  acting  on  behalf  of  each  and 
every  individual  or  fii'm  publishing  a  newsi)aper  in  the 
Inited  States,  and  three  (laper  manufacturing  com- 
panies of  the  I'nited  States,  together  with  eight  paper 
manufacturing  com]iaines  of  (^anada. 

••It  will  be  noted  that  the  agreement  on  the  one  side 
li'kes  in  all  the  publishers  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  other  side  only  three  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Slates,  one  producing  half  his  output  in  Canada,  out  of 
over  fifty  jiaper  manufacturing  concerns — in  tonnage, 
about  one-third,  whilst  in  Canada  the  agreement  takes 
in  all  the  big  mills,  leaving  out  only  three  small  mills — 
in  tonnage,  about  9.")  jier  cent,  of  the  total. 

•'This  means  that'  some  fifty  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  can  charge  any  ))rice  they  think  fit.  They 
are  now  charging  $70  and  over.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  big  manufacturers  of  Canada  :  they  are  told  by  the 
Fi  ileral  Commission  of  the  TTnited  States  that  the  maxi- 
mum price  they  can  charge  is  $62.  and  with  certain 
restrictions. 

Mr.  Wise,  of  New  York,  lawyer  for  the  manufactu- 
rers, in  his  aildress  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, stated  that  the  United  Stales  blundered  when 
newsprint  Avas  ]ilaced  on  the  free  list:  it  chased  the  in- 
dustry from  the  United  States  to  Canada. 

"This  United  States  Trade  Commission  sent,  as  it  is 
rumored,  an  army  of  auditors  and  experts  tn  all  the 
Canadian  mills,  collected  valuable  data,  bled  the  manu- 
facturer dry  and  then  fixed  the  price  or  ]iaper.  A 
strange  state  of  affairs.  Who  is  to  blame?  First,  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  for  not  taking  a  firm  stand 
and  for  not  refusing  to  be  a  part.v  to  the  now  famous 
agreement.  Secondly,  the  Canadian  Government  at 
(Ottawa,  for  backing  \\\i  the  American  Government  in 
these  newsprint  paper  investigations  in  order  to  i)leasc 
tile  piddishers. 

Americans  Favored. 

The   Washington  deeisicui   orders  the  Canadians  and 
the  three  American  coiu'crns  to  continue  to  charge  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  $62  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
'iree  months  thereafter. 

■'The  freiglit  rates  were  increased  by  Washington,  to 
lake  effect  on  2iith  .Tune,  25  per  cent.  The  manufactu- 
rers, with  the  fixed  iirice,  have  to  pay  the  additional 
amount  in  obtaining  their  raw  jirodnct.  Worse  than 
this :  The  increase  in  wages  demanded  by  the  Paper 
Makers'  X^nion  as  tlu>y  are  asking  for  a  4o  per  cent, 
increase.  The  question  is  about  to  be  decided  by  an- 
other American  commission  known  as  the  Taft-Walsh 
Board.  This  decision  will  be  binding  on  the  Canadian 
manufacturers. 


•'Still  another  iidcresting  jioint  in  the  Federal  Trade 
( 'oiiimission  decision;  The  ('anadian  manufacturers 
aiiil  their  three  American  confreres  arc  ordered  to  give 
up  full  title  ui)on  delivery.  This  means  that  any  |iub- 
lisher  in  the  United  States  1)uying  from  any  one  of  the 
unfortunates,  can  sell  the  paper  at  any  price  he  wishes. 
In  other  wiu'ds.  the  i)\d)lisher  can  buy  at  $62  and  sell  at 
$70  and  over.  Somebody  said:  'It  makes  the  publisher 
o  fa  daily  newspaper  a  pai)cr  distributor  as  well  as  a 
|)ublisher. ■  A  sad  state  of  affairs.  An  American  ma- 
gazine writing  on  the  subject  states^  'Fortunately  the 
decision  of  the  commission  affects  only  ten  companies. 
The  ne\vs|)rint  mills  are  for  the  most  part  small  plants 
with  producing  costs  far  in  excess.  .  .  F\)r  them  to  sell 
newsprint  at  $62  a  ton  woidd  he  physical  impossibility."' 
Evidently  the  wi-iter  was  not  aware  that  the  (Jreat 
Xorthern  I'aper  ('(uupany,  with  a  prf)duction  of  more 
than  Price  Brothers.  Laurentide  and  Belgo-Canadian 
[)ut  togethei',  was  not  included  in  the  Washington 
'round  up,"  and  is  free  to  charge  whatever  it  sees  fit. 

"There  is  something,  however,  amusing  arising  out 
of  the  Washington  decision.  During  tlie  past  year,  the 
Canadian  companies  doing  business  in  tlie  United 
States,  had,  by  an  (Tttawa  ordcr-in-council,  to  take  care 
of,  by  means  of  a  cash  adjustment,  the  small  Canadian 
compaines  who  Mere  selling  their  entire  output  in 
Canada.  These  companies  who  only  sold  in  Canada, 
can  turn  their  attention  to  the  American  market,  antl 
receive  from  $75  to  $80  jier  ton.  The  cpiestion  comes 
up,  with  these  companies  refund  the  others  now  that 
the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  ?  " 


SPRUCE  CUTTING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Within  two  months  there  will  be  secured  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Briti.sh  Columbia  every  month  sufficient  spruce 
logs  for  the  production  of  airplanes  to  meet  the  maxi- 
mum demand  o  fthe  ImptM'ial  authoi'ities.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  is  de<'med  inadvisable  to  Tiicntion  the  mtmth- 
ly  spruce  onti)ut.  but  it  may  be  said  that  by  the  end  of 
July  the  difference  between  log  recovery  six  months 
ago  will  be  approximatel.v  thirty  to  one. 

The  total  value  of  production  in  this  Province  in  fo- 
rest production,  in  191;)  was  $35,528,000.  against  $48,-. 
9U3.1 15  in  1917.  or  about  18  i)er  cent,  increase. 

In  pulp  production  the  total  value. in  1917  was  $7.- 
447,680.  as  against  $3.5'20.000  in  1916..  Seventy -nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  tons  of  papers  were 
manufactured  in  1917.  comiiared  with  65.229  tons  in 
1916,  an  increase  of  2211;  l>er  cent.  In  adtlition  to  that. 
26.595  tons  of  ptdp  were  produced,  as  against  14,389 
tons  in  1916,  or  an  increase  of  85  jier  cent. 

There  was  a  21  jier  cent,  increase  in  the  shingle  out- 
put. 2.300.000.000  being  manufactured  last  year,  com- 
pared with  1.900.000.000  in  1916:  1.129.000.000  feet  of 
lundier  w.-re  cut  in  1917.  as  again.st  9'20.000,000  feet 
during  the  pre<'eding  year,  an  increase  of  22l'o  per^ 
cent. 

In  1917  there  were  1.647.000.000  feet  of  logs  sealed, 
again.st  1.280.000,000  feet  in  1916,  or  an  increase  of 
28V2  pe»"  cPiit. 

Revenue  from  forest  ]>roducts  in  1917  amounted  to 
$2,162,170.  or  an.rncrease  of  18  iier  cent,  over  1916.  In- 
cluded in  this  figure  is  $809  000  paid  a*  royalty  on' cut 
logs,  a  figure  which  breaks  all  previous  records  and 
which  exceeds  the  1916  collections  by  60  per  cent. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-14.  New,  practical  colorimeter.  E.  Moreau,  Ann. 
fals.  10,  2r>3-7  I  1917  1.  .1.  Clinn.  S.u'.  112.  11.  418.  —  The 
aiijiaratus  L-onsi.st.s  of  a  flat-bottoiued  gTaduated  tube  of 
tlu"  same  iuterual  diameter  as  the  ordinary  coinpavisoiv 
tubes,  which  has  sealed  in  the  lower  end  lateral  tube 
iMumeeted  by  rubber  tubing  to  a  reservoir  eontaining 
the  standard  eomiiarison  solution.  A  known  volume 
lit  the  solution  under  examination  is  placed  in  the  eom- 
parison  tube  together  with  the  necessary  reagent  and 
the  tube  is  placed  along  side  the  graduated  tube  into 
which  is  then  allowed  to  flow  the  standard  solution 
and  reagents  until  the  depths  of  the  color  in  the  two 
tubes  viewed  vertically  become  identical.  The  amounts 
of  the  constituents  to  be  determined  pi-esent  in  the  two 
tubes  are  inversely  proportioned  to  the  vohinii'  of  li- 
i|uid  used. —  (Them-  Abs.^i. 

A-18. — The  utilization  of  niter  cake.  E.  Hart.  -1.  [ud. 
Eiig.  CliPiu.  10,  238  (1918).— A  note  discussing  the  uti- 
lization iif  niter  cake,  methods  and  possibilities. — 
(("hem.  Abs.). 

A-18.  Treating  niter  cake.  Tj.  T.  Sherwood,  TJ.  S-, 
1 .2")r),474.  el).  5.  Heat  from  the  combustion  of  S 
is  useil  to  heat  niter  cake  and  effect  decom])osition  of 
the  latter  into  SO,  and  Na,SO,.  The  Na.SO,  is  re- 
covered as  such  and  the  SO.,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position and  bv  the  combustion  is  converted  into  H,.SO|. 
—  CChem.  Abs'.). 

B-4.  Ce  que  nous  tirons  de  nos  forets.  (What  we 
irct  from  our  forests.)  G.  f.  Piche.  chief  Forester. 
Province  of  Quebec.  Le  Prix  Courant.  Montreal,  31, 
Xo.  1.  32  (1918).  Quebes  has  24  of  the  .'"lO  pulp  mills 
in  Canada.  They  own  27  per  cent,  of  the  Quebec  fo- 
rests. Piche  outlines  briefly  the  processes  for  me- 
chanical and  chemical  pulp  and  the  manufacture  of 
news]irint  with  data  for  191.T  on  production,  price  and 
I'xports.  Mention  is  made  of  waste  liquor.  In  1914- 
1.')  more  than  .^1 8.000  worth  of  potash  was  made.  — 
J.  N.  S. 

L-0.     Exposition  of  products  for  industrial  self  help 

(from  the  iiapcr  industry.^  —  Editorial-  Papir  Jour- 
nalen  No.  6.  Api'.  1918.  p.  39 — An  exposition  has  been 
held  in  Pliristiania.  Norway  of  Norwegian  made  sub- 
stitutes for  industrial  purposes  of  articles  which  since 
tlie  M'ar  have  been  itripoRsible  to  obtain.  Tn  the  depart- 
ment for  textile  and  imper  industry  one  exhibitor  shows 
thread,  cord,  and  ropes  of  pajier:  one  exhibits  samples 
of  paper  varn  for  spinning  purposes:  a  furniture  fac- 
tiir\-  shows  cane  furipture  with  seats  and  backs  of  the 
chairs  and  Ions  of  the  tables  made  of  the  paper  yarn 
lo'aided  too-ether.  Other  exhibits  are  tarpaulins,  con- 
taining 60-100%  jiaper  yarn  ;  ruErs  containing  5%  paper: 
and  woven  fabrics  of  paper  yarn  (.'>0-70^  )  for  awninsrs. 
tickings,  shirtings  blouses,  etc.  The  reason  that  30- 
.■jO%  cotton  was  added  to  these  fabrics  was  merely  be- 
eiu.se  of  the  dves  as  the  paper  yarn  does  not  take  the 
dve  very  easily  itself:  also  towels  and  paper  fabrics 
for  inarpifactnring  of  water-proof  clothing  are  exhi- 
bited. 


I'lu're  are  saniph's  of  sulphite  alcohol  and  material 
made  from  waste  .sulphite  liquor  for  tanning  hides; 
glue, 'as  a  byproduct  from  the  cellulose  industry,  tal- 
cum, casein,  ahnn,  felts  for  ])ai)er  machines,  sulphite 
coal- made  after  Strehlenerfs  method,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
dejiartment  for  food  stuffs  are  cattle  food  from  cellu- 
lose and  biscuits  and  crackers  made  from  hydrolized 
cellulose. — (t.  H. 

L-0.  Cattle  food  of  cellulose  —  Carl  Kullgren, 
Svensk  Pai)p.  Tid.  No.  5,  (1918),  pp.  102„  103-  —  Criti- 
cism of  an  article  in  the  same  paper  of  eai'lier  date  by 
A.  Ramin.-He  gives  concise  information  concerning  the 
work  done  by  the  Swedish  Pood  Controller  for  investiga- 
tion of  ways  and  means  of  using  this  cellulose  to  best 
advantage,  sa  food  for  cattle  and  horses. — G.  H. 

L-0.  Progress  of  manufacttiring  of  cattle  food  of 
cellulose  in  Sweden. — Editorial,  Svensk  Papp.  Tid.  No. 

•")  (1918).  ]).  104. — A  resume  of  reports  from  the  Swed- 
ish Government's  various  committees  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  suitability  of  this  food  from  both  the  eco- 
nomical and  dietetic  points  of  view. — G.  H- 

L-7.     Yam  of  cellulose.  —  Gustav  Turk  —  Papir- 

Journalen  No.  6,  1918,  p.  44. — An  invention  to  manu- 
facture paper  yarn  direct  from  cellulose,  and  not  from 
jiaper  as  has  been  formerly  done,  has  been  made  by 
Gustav  Turk  of  Hamburg,  Germany.  The  new  yarn  is 
called  "Cellulon"  and  is  considerably  cheaper  to 
manufacture  than  the  old  yarn,  and  has  already  found 
a  M-ide  market. — G.  H. 

B-4.  Review  of  work  of  Dominion  Forest  Products 
Laboratories.  Can.  Lumbernmn,  38,  (1918),  No.  4,  p. 
72.  Mentions  briefly  the  numerous  pro.jects  handled 
during  the  past  year-  A  considerable  proportion  are 
in  connection  with  the  ])ulp  and  jjaper  industry. — C.  L. 
B-0.  Feeding  the  lumbermen.  Geo.  II.  Holt,  Holt 
Timber  Co.,  Chicago.  Can.  Lumberman.  38,  (1918), 
No.  4.  p.  74.  Discusses  the  question  of  food  .supplies 
for  men  in  logging  camps,  an  important  question  eco- 
nomically, since  of  every  four  dollars  spent  in  logging, 
one  is  eaten,  so  to  speak. — C-  L. 

B-3.  Organization  of  Quebec  Forest  Protective  As- 
sociation. Can.  Lumbeniiaii,  38,  (1918).  No.  4,  p.  79. 
Reviews  forest  fii'e  conference  held  at  Montreal,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  under  the  auspices  of  the  co-operative  forest 
fire  protective  associations  of  Quebec. — C.  L. 

B-5.  Woodlands  section  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion organized.  Can.  Lumberman  38,  (19181.  No.  4  p. 
82.  Ri'views  discussion  at  a  meeting  for  this  jiurpose 
held  at  Montreal,  February  7.  Periodical  conferences 
between  men  engaged  in  woods  work  are  just  as  logical 
and  desirable  as  between  men  engaged  in  techip'cal 
work  in  the  pidp  and  paper  mills — ('.  L. 

B-3.     Wireless  telegraphy  in  forest  fire  protection. 

Wm.  L.  Fletcher,  Sales  Manager,  Cutting  &  Washing- 
ton, Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Can.  Lumberman,  38, 
(1918),  No.  6,  p.  27.  Under  some  conditions,  wireless 
apparatus  will  prove  practicable  in  forest  protection 
work.  See  also  Can.  Lumberman,  38,  No.  7  for  discus- 
sion b.y  men  directly  concerned  in  forest  protection 
work. — C-  L. 


Tlic    mill    lirloii-iiiij;'   In   llic    A  iiicrii'iiii    VVnliii^    Paper 

;' paiiv.    at    I'ol-t    l^•a(lill^^    Mass:,   lost    4,000   Inns   of 

(•(lal  wliicli  Mas  (■iimiliaiKlcci-cd  l)y  the  (idViTiiiiiciil  to 
l)t'  used  at  till'  Kilisoii  I'^K'ct  ric  lllimiiiiatintf  l'oiii])aiiv, 
at    Mrooklyii.  New  York. 

Stdiic  and  Andi-cws,  hie,  iiapci-  nu'i'cliaiits  ol'  Hoston 
Mass,,  ai-c  now  inllicir  new  lionic  into  wliicli  they  iuovimI 
on  Monday,  -lolin  A,  Andfcw  is  the  president  ami  II. 
I,    (loodinaM   is  the  iiianas'fi"  ol'  the  eonipany, 

Teler  Clements,  an  emi)l^)yee  of  the  Island  Paper 
Company,  New  York,  was  awarded  -t'i.'jSI  for  the  loss 
of  hisaiiii  in  a  mill  accident  hy  Deputy  State  Industrial 
Commissioner  IJichards,  this  week. 

.James  (iil)son  Taylor,  former  ])ii'sident  of  the  Writ- 
iiifi:  Paper  Manufacturers  Association,  pri\sident  of  tlu; 
Tayloi'-ljojian  Company  and  President  of  the  Advertis- 
ei's  Papei-  Mills,  Limited,  died  last  wei^k. 

The  latest  tests  maile  at  the  Tidewater  Mill  at  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  of  tin;  de-inkin;,;'  jiroecss  discovered  by 
Dr.  .lespersini  pi-ove  that  it  is  a  success.  Five  Ftoiis  of 
newsjiriut  paper  were  proilneed  at  the  Tidewater  Mill 
on  .Inne  1(1  ami  us-d  liy  the  New  Yoi-k  Times  on  the  fol- 
lowing; liiiy.  Il  is  estimated  that  of  the  U.OOO  tons  of 
newsprint  paper  eiinsumed  in  the  United  States  (Uiily 
more  than  l,."iOO  eonid  he  used  ay'ain  by  this  method. 
After  several  years  of  work  Dr.  Jesperson  made  an 
actual  test  at  tbe  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company  mill 
at  Neenah.  Wisconsin,  and  later  at  the  American  Writ- 
inp:  Paper  Company  ;d  Iloly()ke,  Mass. 

Two  new  rosin  plants  have  l)een  ccnnpleted  by  the 
\V(s1i'rn  Paper  .Makers  Chemical  Cfuniiauy  at  ]'en.b;:co 
la  and  Ooiddin^-,  Florida,  which  are  the  larfrest  in  the 
W(u-ld.  The  buildiuf;'  of  these  i)lants  were  under  the 
supervision  of  William  J.  Lawrence,  vice-president  and 
•renei'al  inanafrei'  of  the  company.  Thi.s  company  makes 
rosin  siziuir  for  paper  mills  and  it  is  estimated  that  it 
consunu's  oiu>  (piarter  of  the  total  i)roductiou  of  rosin 
in  the  I'nited  States. 

IJy  an  (uillay  of  a  half  a  million  dollar*  the  ;\l  iidii^-an 
Power  ('(MMp.iny,  Lansiunf,  Mi(diijran,  will  incrciise  its 
present  ca|)acity  ^00  percent.  The  com|)any  will  install 
a  (j.200  turbine  enirine,  a  new  battery  of  boilers  a 
switchboard  and  rebuild  its  distributing  system. 

A.  Meljcan,  viee-iiresident  of  the  Batburst  Lnnd>er 
Company  was  a  visitor  in  New  York  City  this  week. 

A.  \y.  Niekersou.  manapjer  of  tlie  New  York  Office 
of  the  Process  Eiifrincers  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  Maine  this  week.  Mr.  Niekerson 
will  siMUi  join  the  National  Army. 

Tbe  proposed  biuldin^^  (d'  an  addition  to  the  ^V.  B 
Opiesby  Paper  Company  irull  of  Middlelowii,  Ohio,  has 
been  l)locke<l  because  of  an  objection  made  by  the 
iMiddletown  Hydraulic  ('(uupany  wbich  claims  to  have 
a  k)n<r  lease  on  tlie  i>roperty  wlieer  tlu'  mills  desired  to 
ereet  its  addition. 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  New  York  State 
gianted  an  extension  of  the  right  to  use  tbe  4,400  addi- 
rional  feet  per  second  to  the  Hydraulic  Power  Com]i:iny 
of  Niagara  Falls  New  York,  this  we>k.  The  perniil 
allow  tbe  enm])any  to  use  the  entire  20  000  feet  allow- 
ed by  the  treaty  witli  Canada. 

Captain  Alvah  (/roeker,  son  of  Alvah  Crocker,  presi- 


dent o  lllie  (  riickei  l'>Mlliaid<  (  oiiipan.v  ,  Kitchhurg, 
Mass.,  was  reported  killed  in  France  this  week.  Ca|itaili 
Crocker  was  engaged  in  the  ])apei'  business  with  his 
father  for  five  years  after  which  he  went  abroad  to 
study  ai't.      He  was  'Mi  years  of  age. 

Samuel  Wheeler,  7S  years  ohl,  of  West  Springfield, 
ilassachuset ts,  ojie  of  the  (dtlest  paper  manufacturers 
in  New  Kngland  died  last  Friday.  From  ISTI  to  WMi 
he  was  engaged  in  the  paper  mills  of  ^Htlineaguf, 
^lass.      He  was  born  in  Sntnlerland,  Englanil. 

Carl  C.  Kelley.  for  .several  years  with  the  (ireat 
Northern  Paper  Coinpany  at  Brewei-  Maine,  resigned 
fi'om  the  company  this  week  to  eidist  in  tbe  army. 

David  M.  Anderson,  director  and  officer  of  the  St. 
Regis  Pa])er  Company  is  making  a  census  of  the  mills 
in  northern  New  York  to  discover  whidi  of  them  are 
in  a  position  witk  or  Avithont  alteratimi  to  engage  in 
war  |)ro(lnction.  Jlr.  Andei'son  is  the  organizer  of  the 
sixth  Regional  Industrial  C(Mnmissi(ui  arcuuid  Water- 
town,  New  Yolk. 

William  B.  Colvci-.  chairunin  of  the  Paper  anil  Pulp 
Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  i-esigncd  this  week 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  works  as  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Traile  Commission  and  Thomas  E.  J)oinielley. 
the  Chicago  |)i'inter  toidc  his  place. 

Before  bis  resignation  Mr.  Colver  held  confei'enee 
with  the  rei)reseiitatives  of  the  paper  iinlustry  and  pur- 
chasing officers  of  the  (ioverinnent.  At  these  meet- 
ing yiv.  Colver  said  that  the  fuel,  labor  and  tran- 
s]tortation  situation  in  the  so-ealled  "Red  Flag''  area  is 
roughly  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  uortli  of 
the  Potomac  Hivei-  woidd  enforce  a  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction in  the  mills  of  this  sectiiui.  He  also  said  that 
it  was  the  dnty  of  the  |>nreliasing  officers  for  tlie  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  every  economy  was  practised  to  de- 
crease the  waste  cd'  papi'r  anil  to  e(uiserve  the  stocks  rif 
l)ai)er  on  hand. 


TREES. 

(By  BLISS  CARMAN  I. 
In  the  (Jarden  of  Eden,  planted  by  .(iod. 
There  were  goodly  trees  in  the  sjiringing  sod. 
Trees  of  beauty  and  height  and  grace. 
To  stand  in  s|)lendor  before  His  face. 
Apple  anil  hickory,  ash  and  pear. 
Oak  and  beach,  and  ttilip  rare. 
The  trendding  aspen,  the  noble  pine. 
The  swee|)ing  elm  l)y  the  river  line; 
Trees  for  the  birds  to  build  and  sing. 
And  the  lilac  tree  for  a  joy  in  spring, 
Trees  to  turn  at  the  frosty  call 

Ami    carpet    the    ground    for    theii-    Lord's     fooibiill^ 
Trees  for  fruitage  and  fire  and  shade. 
Trees  for  the  cunning  builder's  tradi-: 
Trees  tVu-  the  bow,  the  sjieai-.  and  the  flail. 
The  keel  and  the  mast  of  the  daring  s;iil  : 
He  made  them  of  every  grain  ;iud  girth 
For  the  use  of  man  in  the  (J;irden  of  I-'arlh 
Then  lest  the  e>"p  should  not  lift  her  eye- 
From  the  gift  to  the  Giver  ij-  I'aradis**. 
On  the  crown  f)f  the  hill,  for  all  lo  see 
Gad  planted  a  scarlet  maple  tree. 


iiiiv  n.  iDis 
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•1.  II.  Mc'X^iirii,  \\:ix  ]ia|iri-  iiuiiiut'iu-tiirci',  -larvis  St.. 
roroiit'd.  is  s|HMuliii<i'  .-i  hiiliday  ddwii  tlic  St.  Ijawrcncp 
icai'  ( 'i)ni\vall. 


{'.  Nclsiiii  (lain,  sal(>s  manager  of  t  lie  Don  \'all(\\-  Papri' 
.'<).,  Tdi'iinlii,  is  siimnicrinj;'  witli  his  wife  aiul  faniilv  at 
Mlanilali'.  win't'c  he  lias  taken  a  ciiltau-c  I'ln-  the  scasim. 


S.  I-'.  Duiii-an  lias  rcturiicij  tn  'rm-iinto  tVoni  a  visit  to 
||  ■  I'oi-t  Ai-thuf  rnip  anil  I'apcf  Co.'s  plant  at  I'oii 
\itlinr. 


1.  II.  Wcldoii,  l'f('si(l(>iit  of  till'  Proviiii-ial  l'a]i(M- 
^lills  Co.,  'I'oi'onto.  .siK'iil  a  few  days  rn-i'iitly  in  l)ay- 
on,  Ohio,  as  tlio  <i-nost  of  ({corse  11.  .Meade.  President 
I  I'llie  Spanish  Kiver  Pnlp  and  Paper  .Mills. 


Walter  Chri.stie  of  tlie  John  ChrLstie  Co.,  rag  and 
laper  stoek  dealers.  Toronto,  is  spending-  his  ludidays 
It   Trent  Hridge.  Out. 


•lames  Wlialeii.  of  Purt  Arthiii'.  (ieiieral  .Manager  of 
the  VVha.len  Pulp  and  Papei'  Co..  V'aneoiiver,  B.( '.,  spent 
a  few  days  in  Toronto  last  \ve(d<  on  business.  A  meeling 
of  the  directors  of  the  conipany  was  hehl  in  the  city  at 
v.hieh  Frank  K.  .\lilh,iiii  Pi'esident  of  the  P.ryant  Paper 
Co..  Kalama/oo,  .Mieh..  was  present.  .Mr.  Milhaiii  is 
a  director  of  thi>  Whalen  Co.  and  called  upon  a  iiiiiii- 
hei   of  friends  in  the  trade  while  in  Toronlo. 

(icorge  S.  Harrison,  a  former  well  known  banker  and 
financial  man  in  Vancouver,  who  was  for  a  while 
com]itroller  of  the  Whalen  Pidp  and  Pajter  ('ompan.w 
and  later  entered  snil  against  the  company  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  breach  of  cuntract.  has  re-entered 
the  banking  business;  having  been  a|ipointed  iiianag- 
e-  iif  the  \'aiicoii\er  llraiicli  of  the  i'liiun  bank  of  Can- 
ada. 


.\  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  .1.  II.  Acer  and 
'o..  Limited,  with  head(|uarters  in  Montreal  atid  a 
•apilal  sto(d<  of  one  linndrerl  thousand  dollars.  The 
•onipany  is  empowered  lo  import,  export,  inanii- 
'acture.  buy.  sidl  and  ib-al  in  pulp  and  ]ia])er,  card 
loai'd  and  woul  products  aiel  to  act  as  agenis  foi-  iiianu- 
'acturers  and  dealers  in  all  such  commodities.  .).  TT. 
\.  :\i-r\\  fcn-mer  sales  manager  of  the  Lanreulide  Com- 
laiiy.  and  former  President  of  the  ('anadian  Pnlp  and 
,'aper  Assdciation.  who  returned  many  months  ago 
'rom  overseas  service,  is  at  the  lii-ad  of  the  new  (U'gaiii- 
'.ation. 


Owing  to  tlie  need  of  miu'c  power  development  in  the 
north  country  the  Ontario  Ilydro-Eleetfie  Power  Com- 
mission may  soon  take  over  the  Nepigon  river  fiu-  fni'- 
ther  power  development.  Elecl  ric  energy  is  greatly 
neeilei!  for  pulp  ami  paper  mills  in  the  nm-thern  part 
of  the  province  especially  around  Port  Artitnr  and  Fort 
William.  It  is  said  that  tin'  taking  over  of  this  river 
ami  the  developing  of  the  power  on  it  will  lik(dy  cause 
more  mills  to  be  started.  It  is  also  claimed  that  fur- 
ther developmeul  is  likelv  on  the  Kideau  River  near 
lli-h   Falls. 


The  N'iiielaml  Wood  and  laimber  Co.,  Limited,  lias 
leen  granted  a  proxincial  charter  with  heaibpiarters 
it  N'iiicland.  Out.,  to  purchase  timber  lauds,  to  manu- 
"actiire  liimbiM-  and  buy  and  sell  the  same  as  well  as 
,vo(i(l.  etc.    ■  The  inc(n']ioi'ators  are  E.  II.  Mover,  F''rank 

Mimmcr,   Roy  Ilonsberger,  Harvey   Iloiisbcrgcr.  .1; li 

■>.  Mai-siui,  all  of  Louth  townships  ami  R.  -I.  .Moyer  and 
:'\-i'(\  C.  Carr.  of  Clinton  township.  Out. 


There  was  a  c(>ssatioii  of  operations  in  the  Ontario 
i'ap'-r  (  o.,  Thorold,  during  part  id'  the  past  week  vx-heii 
the  eiiiployces  Went  on  strike  for  an  increase  of  forty- 
five  per  cerd.  of  the  191fi  sehedule.  I:  is  understood 
li.at  an  amicabh    setllemeiit  Avas  effecied. 

!).  II.  Hale  of  N'ictoria.  P..'.'.  has  dis!><)'.;e  i  of  his  power 
yacht,  [phis,  fi.r  .-r;2:j,()()0  to  tin'  Po^^ell  Riv-r  i'lilp  'oid 
Pap'i'  Co.  of  Powell  River,  I'.C  Th-'  Iphis  is  a  powM-- 
f  il  •••■•l.'iii  cru  .'-er.  which  was  bidit  at  H.),!;,dvOii;;  in  1914. 
The  boat  \,;il  he  oiierated  bv  the  P<.\\el!  Rivei  Co.  be- 
tw.'cn  X'aucouvee  and  Powell  River. 


E.  I!,  (iordon  has  issued  a  writ  at  Osgoode  Tall.  To- 
■onlo,  against  ITogan  Bros,  of  Tlnimler  P>ay.  claiming 
^57,000  alleged  to  be  due  for  commission  in  the  ptir- 
'hase  of  certain  ]iulp  ami  tiinl)cr  limits. 


(1  A.  Howell  of  the  Howell  Trading  Co..  Tormito. 
spent  a  few  days  recently  al  Haliltiiiiim.  Out.,  where 
his  family  is  sojourning  for  the  summer. 


It  is  rnnioretl  thai  -J.  IT.  Rutherford,  publisher  of  the 
)wen  Sound  Times,  will  be  appointed  to  the  vacant 
ilegistrarshi])  in  North  (Jrey.  For  many  years  Mr. 
iltitherford  has  been  (uie  of  the  best  known  weekly 
iews))a|)er  men  in  the  ])roviiiee. 

The  New  Zealand  contingent  of  news]ia]ii>r  eic«  \<bo 
jre  to  be  guests  of  the  British  Empire  in  touring  the 
ivar 'theatres   arrived    recently    in    Victoria    and    were 

:'Xteiided  a  warm  welcome. 


A  new  charter  has  been  graiiled  to  the  Times-.lournal. 
(d'  St.  Thomas,  Limited.  The  capital  stijck  is  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  the  head  office  in 
St.  Thomas.  The  amalgamation  of  the  two  dailies  was 
comi.leted  last  week.  ]j.  II.  Dingman.  late  of  the 
Times,  is  the  President  of  tlu'  new  organization  and 
h'leil  Sutherland,  lale  of  the  Journal  is  Vice-President. 
The  new  pajier  is  b(>iiig  issneil  from  the  office  of  the 
Times  while  the  late  Journal  building  is  being  occupied 
by  the  Sutherland  Printing  Co..  job  printers,  of  wliieh 
Freil  Sntlierland  is  the  head. 
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1'.  .1.  I'caive,  I'duiuK'r  of  the  Star,  Waterford,  Out., 
mil  fiitluT  of  the  present  proprietor,  P.  Georfrc  Pearce, 
(lied  reeeiitl.v,  afred  eighty  years.  He  had  heen  in  tlie 
piiiitin*;  bnsiness  fifty-five  years  and  launched  the  Star 
in  1874.  His  .son,  P.  George  Pearce.  is  Chairman  of  the 
Weekly  Stietion  of  the  Canadian  Pres.s  Association, 
hiiving  been  api>ointed  to  that  office  at  the  recent  an- 
nua! ineefiu'r  held  in  Toronto. 


Tile  tiiiic  fur  i-eeeiving  tenders  for  the  Hoii|)t  Paper 
.Mills,  in  liipiidation,  at  Camden  East.  Out,,  wiiieli  had 
been  extended  by  the  liquidator,  G.  T,  Clarkson,  of, 
Toronto,  to  .leune  :29th  has.  at  the  request  of  interested 
parties,  been  again  extended  for  another  month.  It  is 
understood  that  several  parties  intend  bidding  on  the 
property. 


The  first  issue  of  the  Western  Star  has  ajipeared  in 
Winni|)eg.  It  is  a  weekly  publication  and  is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Laurier  Liberals  of  Manitoba. 


M.  -1.  Hutchinson,  business  manager  of  the  Ednionlou 
Pidletin.  who  attended  the  great  congress  of  Rotarians 
iat  aKnsas  City,  mas  in  Toronto  this  feek  for  a  few  days 
renewing  old  acquaintances,  Mr,  Hutchinson  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  Press  Committee  of  the  nation-wide 
Rotarian  organization  and  is  receiving  the  congratula- 
tion of  his  friends  in  the  publishing  arena. 


During  the  jiasl  winter  there  Avere  taken  out  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  in  the  woods  operations 
of  the  company-  in  the  townshijis  of  Foleyet  and  Ivan- 
hoe  in  the  clay  belt  north  and  east  of  the  Sudbury  dis- 
trict, 17,:iOO  cords  of  s|>riU'C  pulp  wood.  There  is  a 
well  equip]ied  rossing  jdant  operated  by  the  C,  N.  R. 
land  department  at  Foleyet,  fitteil  M'ith  drum  barkers, 
anil  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  cords  a  day  of  two 
foot  spnu-e  indp  wood  is  being  rossed.  By  means  of 
pul])  wood  activities,  C,  N.  R.  ears  carrying  coal  and 
other  supplies  to  northern  division  points  are  assured 
of  returii/cargoes.  The  wood  is  being  sold  to  ])la)its  in 
Thorold,  Out,  The  C,  X,  R.  not  oidy  secures  a  profit 
on  its  pulp  wood  cutting,  but  also  gets  the  carrying 
cost  on  the  haul  which  averages  about  five  dollars  jier 
cord. 


All  the  pul])  and  jiapev  mill  companies  operating  in 
St.  Catharines,  Thorold  and  Merritton,  are  much  in- 
terested in  technical  education  for  their  employees  and 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  edu- 
cational bodies  of  the  majuifacturers  and  the  muni- 
c'lial  councils  of  St.  Catharines.  Thorold  and  Merrit- 
ton to  promote  a  new  technical  school,  toward  which 
the  Ontario  Government,  through  the  new  Minister  of 
Education.  Hon.  Dr.  Cody,  has  promised  substantial 
assistance  if  a  suitable  site  can  be  selected. 


It  is  ex])ected  that,  in  connection  with  the  next  Vic- 
tory Loan  which  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  Dominion 
this  fall,  there  will  be  more  illustrated  printed  matter 
circulated  than  ever  during  the  progress  of  the  loan 
last  season.  The  Victoray  Loan  Publicity  Committee, 
at  a  meeting  held  lately,  deci<led  to  offer  prizes  to 
artists  throughout  the  Dominion  for  designs  to  be  used 
for  posters  in  the  campaigji.  For  the  best  poster  there 
will  be  given  a  tlio\isand  dollars  Victory  'bond  and 
smaller  bonds  will  be  donated  for  the  next  best.  The 
time  for  receiving  designs  expires  on  Julj'  25th. 


William  Wolfe,  for  over  thirty  years  identified  with 
the  Western  Printing  Co..  Toronto,  died  last  week  aged 
fifty-five  years.  He  was  uiunarried  and  is  .survived  by 
his  brother.  A.  W,  Wolfe  of  the  Western  Printing  C'o, 


An  Editorial  Section  has,  after  many  years,  been 
f(.rnu'<l  by  .the  Canadian  Press  Association  with  .1.  G. 
Elliott,  President  of  the  Kingston  Whig,  as  chairman  of 
tlie  committee.  The  projiosal  is  to  get  together  all  the 
editors  of  the  country  to  consider  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest. The  organization  of  the  section  will  probably 
b"  completed  at  a  gathering  to  be  held  at  a  suitable 
date  in  Ottawa  during  the  next  session  of  the  federal 
j);irlianu'nt.  Many  newspaper  writers  are  joining  the 
editorial  section,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  section  will 
properly  round  out  the  Canadian  Press  Association. 


Sergt.  E.  G.  R.  (^larke,  who  formerly  was  Toronto 
i-e]iresentative  of  tlu'  National  Paper  Co,,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  i)ast  has  been  a  member  of  the  Military 
Postal  Corps  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  has  returned  to 
Toronto  aiul  will  re-enter  the  pajier  business  at  any 
early  date,  having  been  honorably  exempted.  Sergl. 
Clarke  has  a  brother.  Warring  Kennedy  Clarke,  killed 
in  action  some  nuniths  ago.  Sergt.  Ellis  H.  Wilkinson, 
who  went  overseas  Avith  the  Cobourg  Heavy  Battery, 
and  returned  to  Toronto  a  few  months  ago.  is  also  i-e- 
entering  the  paper  areas  and  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  building. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

When  is  the  Canadian  .Vewspiint  Inquiry  going  to 
be  resiuued?  This  is  something  paper  manufacturers 
in  the  Ottawa  district  did  not  know  up  to  MonflaV 
night  this  week.  Controller  Pringle  announced  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  he  had  not  yet  fixed 
a  date  for  its  continuance.  In  general  it  appears  ob- 
vious that  the  Canadian  mills  concerned  desire  to  know 
or  have  some  information  or  idea  of  when  the  inquiry 
is  going  to  be  continued.  Its  continuance  in  the  im- 
MH'diate  future  seems  as  far  away  as  ever,  because  a 
week  ago  it  was  heard  that  it  would  continue  in  ses- 
sion on  Monday.  June  15th,  Week  end  information 
from  the  mills  seems  to  point  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
sumed until  sometime  in  August, 

What  the  reason  for  the  delay  is  noltody  apparently 
knows.  As  far  as  the  newsprint  manufactners  are 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ha>^  made  its  announcement, 
auditing  of  the  four  mills  on  which  special  informa- 
tion was  required  should  surely  be  concluded  by  this 
time,  or  even  what  seems  to  have  been  a  reasonable 
time  for  six  mills  to  be  examined  has  been  granted 
since  the  last  session  of  the  Inquiry  -was  held  months 
ago. 

First  when  May  Day  came  and  the  price  was  ex- 
tended, and  then  the  June  order  it  was  generallj* 
thought  the  Commissioner  was  waiting  on  the  findings 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington,  The 
('ircuit  Co\irt  -ludges  in  the  Fnited  States  should 
but  the  same  Canadian  price  has  been  extended  uirtil 
August  31st.  Though  there  has  been  no  official  com- 
ment on  the  sub.ject  if  may  be  that  Mr.  Pringl?  desires 
to  wait  until  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ha-;  dealt- 
with  the  Taft-Walsh  report  or  the  review  of  th.-  three 
Circuit  Court  .ludges  in  the  Unithed  States  sliouH 
American    ]>ai>fr   manufacturers  appeal    the    final    de- 

Thc  newsprint  manufactui'ers  are  well  .••ware  that  ttTe 
eision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
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price  of  $2.85  is  retroactive  to  May  1st,  and  would  like 
to  see  Mr.  Pringle  make  a  price  in  September  as  hi^h 
even  as  the  price  set  ($3.10")  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissiou  before  it,  considered  the  Taft  "Walsh  re- 
[lort.  If  the  inquiry  is  not  going  to  be  resumed  until 
Aiiorust,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  price  of  $57  per 
ton  in  Canada  might  be  further  extended  to  cover 
Se|)tembpr  or  jjcrhaps  longer.  Meanwhile  the  news- 
pi'int  manufacturers  ''hold  tiie  Bag,"  and  the  holding 
(if  it  as  pointed  out  in  tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
last 'week  amounts  to  something  between  forty-five  and 
fifty  tliousaiid  dollars  ])er  niontii,  on  the  differential 
that  exists  betwiMMi  Canada  and  the  United  States 
[irice. 

.Manufacturers  have  held  the  bag  Ions;'  enough,  and 
patient  though  they  have  been,  it  is  about  time  tliey  got 
their  due,  in  the  form  of  cold  cash.  Another  thing  the 
I'apei'  Inquiry  was  supposed  to  complete  on  April  20th, 
U)18.  Perhajis  April  20th.  1919.  will  come  and  go  and 
still  find  it  uncompleted?     "Who  knows? 

On  unofficial  information  it  is  understood  at  Ottawa 
that  the  newspaper  publishers  are  going  to  resume  as 
parties  to  the  inqanry.  Whether  their  presence  will 
tend  to  prolongue  the  proceedings  or  not  is  an  open 
question.  The  objections  raised  by  the  publishers  for 
their  withdrawal  haVe  been  removed.  A  pulp  and  paper 
expert  has  been  appointed  and  tlie  Government  has 
given  the  Paper  Controller  power  to  investigate  sales 
in  tlie  United  States.  So  far  as  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers are  concerned  who  cares  whether  the  pub- 
lishers resuuu'  now  or  not? 

One  thing  is  sure  and  certain  that  the  mainifac- 
turers  of  newsprint  paper  in  Canada  are  quite  a  long 
way  fi-om  being  satisfied  with  any  fifty-seven  dollars 
per  ton  as  a  fail-  and  .iust  price  in  face  of  raising  manu- 
facturing costs. 

Maybe  the  publislu^r  on  his  resumption  as  a  party 
to  the  investigation  nuiy  be  able  to  furnish  a  quick 
solution  of  the  |)roblem.  If  he  can  furnish  only  a 
solution  tluit  suits  his  interests  best  it  is  no  good.  If 
he  can  furnish  a  solution  tluil  is  absolutely  fair  and 
just  to  all  parties  concerned,  then  the  sooner  the  better. 

John  K.  Booth's  costs,  at  which  some  time  ago 
langed  around  fifty-seven  oi'  fifty-eight  dollars,  have 
now  risen  lo  aro\uul  sixt\-  dollars  per  ton  due  to  the 
increase  in  wages  whicli  was  adjusted  with  the  em- 
ployees some   tiuu"   ago. 

•lackson  ('.  Booth  calls  the  three  dollar  and  ten  cent 
price  set  liy  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  "A  joke." 
The  laltoi-  situation  is  reported  as  being  satisfactory 
willi  tlie  pul])  and  paper  mill  workers  at  the  John  R. 
Hooth  and  E.  B.  Eddy  plants.  Mr.  George  H.  Millen, 
president  of  the  E.  B.  I'jddy  ('om])any  reports  a  very 
satisfactory  business  being  done  in  grades  of  paper 
other  than  newsprint.  Th(>  Eddy  Service  Flag  has 
got  ninety  stars  upon  it,  and  that  of  John  R.  Booth, 
while  it  only  has  .seventy-three  does  not  represent  the 
(dial  enlistment  of  Booth  employees,  which  has  been 
over  one  hundred.  Owing  to  the  varied  nature  of 
John  R.  iiooth's  extensive  operations  it  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  how  many  of  his 
employees  have  answered  the  call  from  the  woods, 
camps  and  the  mills. 

Hermas  Gagnon,  of  Hull,  an  employee  of  the  John 
li.  iiooth  mills  in  police  court  last  week  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  tiieft  of  a  quantity  of  copi)cr  Avire  from  the  iJootli 
iirills.  He  was  remanded  for  sentence.  Two  other 
parties  were  likewise  charged  and  the  disposition  of 
their  trials  is  pending. 


That  a  great  consumption  of  many  grades  of  paper 
is  to  be  used  in  the  floation  of  the  next  "Victory  Loan 
was  evidenced  at  Ottawa  recently  when  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Vir-tory  Loan  Publicity  Committee 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  award 
prizes  for  designs  for  loan  posters.  The'  first  prize 
will  be  $1,000,  tlie  second  $500,  the  third  $250  in  Vic- 
tory bonds.  All  other  designs  foi-  posters  accepted 
win  be  paid  for  with  $100  bonds.  July  25th  is  the  lait 
day  designs  will  be  received.  i 

-A  i^iarty  of  American  technical  educators,  who  have 
been  touring  Canada  and  studying  the  work  of  indusr 
trial  education  of  retui'ned  soldiers,  visited  Ottawa  re- 
cently to  confer  with  "W.  E.  Segsworth,  head  of  the 
N'ocational  Branch  of  Soldiers  Civil  Rc-establishment, 
and  expressed  surprise  at  the  scope  of  work  being 
carried  on  the  Canadian  institutions.  One  member  of 
the  party  said:  "We  have  worked  very  hard  and  our 
studies  have  been  most  valuable.  One  surprise  we  had 
was  in  I'eference  to  the  scope  of  the  problem.  Most  of 
us,  having  read  a  great  deal  of  pi'opaganda  literature 
from  France  and  other  countries,  were  inclined  to 
think  that  this  work  of  iv-edueatiou  was  limited  lo 
crippled  men; 'that  is  men  with  arms  and  legs  off. 
We  find,  however,  that  these  are  only  a  small  propoi'- 
tion  of  disabled  men  who  need  re-education.  A  gunshot- 
wound  in  the  body  or  the  head  may  produce  a  disability 
which  in  specific  cases  impairs  vocational  efficiency  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm.  We 
are  much  impressed  with  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  Canada,  and  were  especially  struck  with  the  wonder- 
ful optimism  of  the  men  undei-going  the  training.  This, 
to  us,  will  remain  one  of  the  strongest  memories  of 
the    whole    experience." 

^Ir.  J.  B.  Black,  accountant  of  tlie  John  R.  Booth 
Company,  was  recently  bereaved  by  tlie  death  of  his 
brothei--in-law.  Commander  Robert  Bie,  Captain  of  the 
British  steamship  Laomedon.  Captain  Bie  died  at  sea 
while  his  shij)  was  vainly  racing  foi-  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  secure  aid  foi'  her  stricken  Captain,  wlio  was  fifty 
years  of  age.  and  born  in  Scotland. 


COW-LIKE  CONTENTMENT. 

A  clever  Cauailian  writer,  .Mrs.  Nellie  .\lc('lng,  once 
wrote:  '"From  all  forms  of  eow-like  iMuitent  meiit.  Good 
Lord  deliver  us  !" 

This  remark  has  innch  to  commend  it.  Cow-like  con- 
tentment has  meant  a  lack  of  success  in  many  a  life.  It 
has  meant  eliewiiig  the  cud  of  present  attainment,  and 
resting  lazily  in  the  green  fields  of  easy  satisfaction 
with  one's  |iei'formance. 

Cow-like  eonteiil  nient  means  being  sat  isfieil  with  the 
position  one  holds.  It  means  Ixung  satisfied  with  the 
eilncation  one  has,  with  the  service  one  can  is  render- 
ing. It  means  putting  up  with  lots  of  things  that  are 
not  good   foi-  one's  famil\'  or  one's  c(nintry. 

Il  means,  particularly,  that  form  of  satisfaction  that 
makes  a  man  feel  that  his  ideas,  his  opinions,  are  the 
only  right  ones  in  the  whole  wide  world.  And  from  that 
form  of  cow-like  contemtment,  let  us  all  [irny  heartily 
and  mightily  to  he  delivi'redl  —  Krcnii  the  Spanish  Ri- 
vf  r  News, 


CANADIAN  PAVING  BLOCKS. 

.\  Vin'ksliire  firm  ask  to  he  phiced  in  correspondence 
with  ('anadian  actual  manufacturers  of  wood  paving 
blocks,  of  wliicdi  they  purchase  hirii'e  iniantities. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

'ronnilo.  .Iiilv  S.  .\11  mills  air  luisy  and  petting 
rarllicf  ami  farther  behind  in  their  deliveries.  It  was 
hi>|M'd  that  when  .Inlv  ari'ived  tiiei-e  would  be  a  let-up 
in  bnsiness  and  tltat  the  plants  would  be  afforded  an 
opp»nt unity  to  eateh  up.  but  so  far  this  month  there 
has  been  no  cessation  of  the  volume  of  trade  that  eomes 
in  steadily.  «>ne  book  and  writini;  plant  advaneed  its 
sellinj;  priee  all  around  by  five  per  eent  a  eouple  of 
weeks  asro,  but  sales  eontinue  unabated. 

The  mills  have  been  advised  by  the  Canadian  Rail- 
way Hoard  to  iret  in  all  the  supplies  of  coal  and  raAv 
material  jiossible  within  the  next  two  months  owinj; 
to  traffie  beinjr  relieved  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  also  eonnselled  to  make  all  sliipnients  possible 
within  the  next  few  weeks  as  all  box  ears  will  in  Sep- 
tiMuber  be  reipiired  for  the  earryinsr  of  irrain  from  the 
west  pai>er  and  pulp  eompanies  are  ur^ed  to  do  every- 
tliius:  in  their  power  now  while  "the  going  is  good." 
in  tlie  matter  of  distribution.  Some  mills  are  prae- 
tieally  refusing  orders  to  any  persons  exeept  old  eus- 
tomers  and  even  then  they  liave  more  business  than 
they  ean  attend  to.  One  sales  manager  this  week  said 
that  the  best  news  he  had  received  was  a  wire  from  a 
western  firm  eaneelling  a  special  order  for  several  ear 
loads  of  paper.  "It  will."  he  added,  "enable  us  to 
take  care  of  a  few  other  orilers  nearer  home  and  we 
did  not  know  liow  we  could  fill  this  requirement  any- 
way." 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  great  shortage  in  pulp  wood 
in  the  near  future,  and  all  signs  to  this  end  multiply. 
The  Quebec  Government  has  increased  the  stumpage 
dues  on  pulp  wood  from  ^f;1.0•■>  to  ^1.60  per  'SI.  feet, 
which  figures  about  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  on  the 
price  of  sulphite  ymlp.  Then  there  is  the  increase  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  freight  rates  which  has  gone 
into  effect  on  the  other  side,  and  which  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  followed  by  a  similar  advance  in  Canada  in 
the  near  future.  Sulphur  secured  from  Louisiana  will 
cost  the  pulp  mills  about  three  dollars  more  per  ton. 
and  the  extra  freight  on  coal  will  be  from  15  to  25 
cfnts  per  ton. 

Then  there  is  the  increase  in  wages  of  ten  cents  an 
hour  at  the  mills  of  all  employees,  all  of  which  por- 
tends dearer  paper.  The  high  cost  of  newsprint  is 
fon'ing  many  daily  and  weekly  journals  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  has  causeil  a  note  of  regret  to  be  sounded 
by  some  of  t!'     '.••_-••    i:ulies  in  Ontario. 

It  is  undc'-  "he  price  on  all  lines  of  kraft 

papers  have  :  awn  and  that  new  figures  will 

go  into  effect  ttiis  week.  For  a  long  while  kraft  has 
bt'en  sellinsr  at  a  v<»rv  low  margin  and  $7.75  per  cwt., 
in  car  1  ~        n  the  figure  which  is  only  one 

dollar      ^  or  Xo.  1  manila.     There  are 

some  prrui.  new  quotation  will  be  $8.50. 

All  other  gv  er  are  firm  in  priee  and  no 

cuttiuiT  >  :    ~  irder  to  gret  business.     The 

price  ■  -  continues  to  strengthen 

and  pr..  -liipraents  have  been  shut 

off  for  ti.v  ^.v>  -  v;;-  a  few  isolated  exceptions. 
Most  of  the  Cana  i;.ai  Lompanies  have  orders  for  their 


output  covering  weeks  ahead.  The  first  shii)meiit 
of  bleached  sulphite  that  has  come  in  for  months  from 
across  the  water  consisting  of  six  h\ni<lred  tons,  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  America  the  other  <lay  and  so  great 
is  the  scarcity  that  a  premium  was  easily  secnrerl. 
While  sulphite  pulp  is  going  up  rapidly  in  price  and 
predictions  are  made  that  before  the  end  is  at  hand, 
it  will  attain  the  figure  of  a  year  ago,  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  higher  profits  for  the  operating  com- 
panies owing  to  the  excessive  and  augmented  outlay 
for  coal,  sidphur,  wages,  freight  and  pulp  wood.  The 
increased  overhead  and  manufacturing  costs  have 
about  kept  pace  with  the  enhanced  value  of  the  finish- 
ed article.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  ground  wood 
situation  and  all  the  mills  arc  well  stipplied  with  pidji 
wood. 

The  priee  of  newsprint  is  still  a  factor  to  reckon 
with.  The  manufacturers  in  Canada  as  well  as  those 
across  the  boriler  have  agreed  to  petition  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  revise  the  price  as  fixed  for  the 
month  of  April  and  set  a  new  figure  for  May,  June 
ami  July.  It  is  said  that  if  this  is  not  done  there 
will  be  ail  appeal  entered  with  the  United  States  Circuit 
Judges  of  New  York.  If  the  judges  should  upset  the 
tiecision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  body 
would  not  relish  such  action.  The  petition  cites  the 
increase  in  wages  and  freight  rates  as  justification  for 
higher  fixed  prices.  Thus  matters  rest  there  for  the 
present,  at  least,  and  the  manufacturers  are  in  hope 
that  they  will  not  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts  but  that 
the  Federal  Trade  CommLssion.  which  has  the  authority 
to  fix  the  price  of  paper  during  the  war  and  three 
months  thereafter,  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  men  in  the  mills  are  most  insistent 
for  the  advance  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
War  Labor  Hoanl  and  manufacturers  feel  to  meet  the 
outlay  that  they  must  get  an  adequate  profit. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  had  the  Canadian  Ciovernment 
not  ailopted  su -h  arbitrary  action  in  the  way  of  regu- 
lating and  fixing  prices,  there  would  have  been  to-day 
in  (Ontario  three  large  concerns  operating  new  paper 
mills  while,  at  least,  four  other  big  eompanies  which 
had  extension  plans  under  way  immediately  called  a 
halt.  The  public  is  beginning  to  ask  what  has  been 
gained  by  federal  interference.  The  price  of  publica- 
tions of  all  kinds  ascends  steadily  up  in  spite  of  th<- 
gavemments  arbitrary  action.  One  leading  monthly 
which  has  always  been  sold  for  fifteen  cents  a  copy, 
is  now  twenty  cents  and  a  weekly,  .which  is  read  by 
thousands  of  Canadians  and  has  for  years  been  dis 
posed  of  at  five  cents,  is  now  ten  cents  per  copy  ii 
the  Dominion  although  still  selling  at  five  cents  acros- 
the  border.  Xo  material  benefit  has  resulted  to  th- 
people  as  the  "tax  on  knowledge"'  increases  all  th-- 
while.  Advertising  rates  were  never  as  high  as  at 
the  present  juncture  and  one  wonders  where  the  ad- 
vance in  pai)er  and  printed  matter  will  end! 

Jobbers  report  ^  record  business  during  the  montl. 
of  June,  but  supplies  are  still_  scarce  and  sto  ^s  arr 
getting  low.  Warehouse  hands'demand  more  money  all 
the  while  and  deliver\-  and  other  incidentals  are  on  the 
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upward  grade.  Printers  are  busy  and  help  scarce. 
There  is  marked  activity  in  the  rag  and  paper  arena 
and  constant  elevation  in  prices.  More  waste  collec- 
tors are  nut  than  ever  and  mills  are  buying  quite  free- 
ly. Envelope  plants  are  active,  board  mills  are  away 
behind  in  their  orders  and  there  may  be  another  raise 
at  the  end  of  September.  Coated  paper  plants  are 
rushed  and  it  is  rumored  there  may  be  another  raise 
in  sulphite  bonds.  Mills  are  getting  in  all  the  raw 
stock  possible  at  present  and  shipments  are  going  for- 
ward in  good  shape.  The  war.  while  it  had  brought 
great  business  to  the  paper  trade  in  general,  has  also 
ushered  in  any  amount  of  trouble  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  scarcity  of  help.  No  men  are  in  sight  as 
yet  for  the  logging  camps  and  some  pulp  companies 
will  not  operate  during  the  coming  season  owing  to  the 
trouble  thej'  have  had  in  getting  cars  and  labor  to 
handle  their  output. 

Pai>ex'. 

•Xews  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots .t'2.85 

•News  (sheets')   at  mill,  in  carload  lots *3.25 

*News   (sheets"!    two  tons  and  over $3.50 

•News   (sheets)   less  than  two  tons $4.00 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots),  No.-l $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 $9.50 

sBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2 $9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 12c 

Light  tinted  bonds 13o 

Dark  tinted  bonds 14^40 

Writings  No.  1 12c  up 

Writings  No.  2 lie  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1 $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  2 $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored $12.50  fo  $14.50 

Grey  Browns $4.75 

White  Wrapping $4.75 

Fibre $6.75 

Manila.  No.  1 $6.75 

Manila  B $5.00 

Tag  Manila $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft $7.75 

Glazed  kraft $7.75 

Tissues,  bleached $1.40  to  $2.00 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite^ $1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap f)Oc  to  $1.25 

Tissues,  manila 80c  to  $1.10 
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Natural  greaseproof 14c 

Bleached  greaseproof 18c 

Genuine  vegetable  pkrchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints !  9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5^^^  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft ■.    ..    ...357o  discount 

Confe'ctionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags   (manila") 45  and  15<^  discount 

Straw  bpard $70.00 

Chip  board $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $75.00 

Filled  wood  board $78.00 

Npw.s  board $78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back   .  .•  . .    ..$82.50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3  ' .$70.00 

Tag  board $150.00 

White  patent  coated  board $110.00  to  $125.00 

Grey  folding  board $100.00 

Pasted  board $90.00 

*  For  Canada  only. 

•"x") — These   prices   are    for    machine     finish,    super- 
ralender  one-quarter  cent  higher. 
Pulp. 

F.O.R.  Mill 

Groundwood  pulp $29.00  to  $30.00 

Sulphite,   news   grade $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $90.00 

Sulphite  (bleached) $115.00 

Sulphate $95.00  to  $100.00 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1   white  envelope  cuttings $4.00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings .$3.50 

Mixed  Shavings 90c 

White  Blanks  .' $1.20 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.00 

Ledgers  and  writings $1.65 

No.  1   magazine $1.20 

No.  1   book  stock $1.10 

No.   1   new  manilas $2.00 

No.  1   print  manila $1.25 

Folded  news 75c 

("•ver  Issues $1.00 

Kraft .$3..50 

No.  1   clean  mixed  papers 65c 

Xo.  1   shirt  cuttings $14.00 

No.   1    unblt>ached    cotton    cuttings $11.00 

Xii.  1    fancy  shirt   cuttings $0.00 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  7,^  broad      NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when  you 
have  any  surplus 
of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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No.  1  blue  overalls  puttiups $7.00 

Reached  shoe  clip $9.00 

Unblcaphod  slioo  clip $8.00 

Wliitp  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50 

Light  colored  ho.sicry  cuttings $8.00 

New   light   flanucncttc   cuttings $9.00 

No.  2  white  .shirt  cuttings $7.00 

City  thirds  and  bines  (repao.ked) $3.00 

Flock  and  satinettes $2.40 

Tailor  rags $2.35 


ZONES,  WASTE  AND  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

By  RTOIIAKD  SPILT.AXE, 
Tn  rommerce  and  Finance. 

The  T^nited  States  has  5  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  earth. 

The  Ignited  States  consumes  .50  per  cent  of  the  paper 
of  the  world. 

President  Wilson  urges  the  people  to  conserve  not 
only  food  and  fuel  but  useful  materials  of  evej-y  kind; 
to  devote  their  labor  only  to  necessary  tasks  and  to 
buy  only  those  things  essential  to  individual  health  and 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Vanderli]!  appeals  to  the  publishers  of  America 
to  preach  thrift. 

There  is  a  great  wastage  of  food  in  America.  There 
is  a  great  wastage  of  paper.  The  wastage  of  paper 
means  a  great  wastage  of  fuel  for,  where  water  power 
is  not  used  in  paper  making,  it  requires  nearlv  2  pounds 
of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  one  pound  of  paper. 

Printers,  publishers  and  paper  users  generally  are 
among  the  greatest  wasters  in  America.  The  publish- 
ing business  is  on  a  false  basis  and  those  who  control 
it  have  not  the  courage  to  correct  it. 

Tn  various  parts  of  the  world  a  thing  that  is  printed 
is  a  thing  to  be  valued.  Tn  America  the  bulk  of  the 
things  that  are  printed  is  held  in  scant  regard.  Most 
of  the  newspapers,  many  of  the  periodicals  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  circulars  are  scrutinized  hastily  or 
merely  get  supei-ficial  reading  and  are  east  aside.  The 
floors  of  public  conveyances  are  littered  with  news- 
papers. Tn  New  York  the  park  department  employs 
many  men  to  "spear"  papers  thrown  nway  on  grass 
or  pathway.  A  man  who  had  an  inco^mc  equal  to  the 
amount  spent  wastefully  each  year  in  paper  in  all  the 
ramifications  of  its  use  would  he  in  a  class  way  above 
John  T).  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Yanderlip  in  asking  the  publishers  to  preach 
thrift  is  much  like  a  person  handing  a  saw  to  a  man 
out  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  and  askins  him  to  save  him- 
self by  cuttinsr  through  the  wood  back  of  him.  Pub- 
lishers have  become  so  habituated  to  wasteful  prin- 
ciples that  thev  cannot  consider  propei'  ones.  The  prov- 
ince of  a  publication  is  to  spread  and  lU'oiiiote  sound 
thought.  That  being  so  the  pidilication  is  for  the  peo- 
ple. Tti  consideration  of  this  fact,  concessions  are  made 
to  publications,  the  principal  concession  being  through 
reduced  rates  of  postage.  A  publication  being  printed 
for  the  public  should  get  its  revenue,  or  the  bulk  of 
it,  from  the  public.  Comparatively  few  publications 
in  America  set  even  a  fair  percentage  of  their  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  their  sheets  to  the  publ-?.  The  pub- 
lishers, in  mad  effort  to  obtain  husre  circ-  lations,  have 
cheapened  their  products  so  much  that  the  public  is 
surfeited  with  them  and  have  lost  appri  iation  of  their 
value.  The  ])ublishers  look  not  to  the'viublic  but  to 
advertisers  for  revenue.     Getting  more  from  the  ad- 


vertisers than  they  do  from  the  readers  they  are  more 
.subject  to  the  advertisers  than  to  the  readers. 

A  few  months  ago  only  two  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  New  York  had  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  One  great  newsi)aper,  probably  the  best  in 
America,  sold  its  i)aiier  at  three-fifths  of  a  cent  a 
copy  wholesale,  although  the  average  cost  was  between 
5  and  6  cents  a  copy  to  produce.  That  meant  that  more^ 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  revenue  came  from  advertisers. 

There  are  periodicals  in  America  that  sell  for  5 
cents  a  copy  to  the  i)ublic  and  3  cents  at  wholesale, 
that  cost  probably  15  cents  a  copy  to  produce. 

A  ])erio(iical  susi)ended  the  other  day  that  was 
phenomenally  successful.  Tn  a  comparatively  short 
time  it  got  a  circulation  of  .500,000.  Its  price  to  the 
public  was  3  cents  for  a  time  and  then  5,  Its  price 
wholesale,  of  course,  was  considerabl.v  less.  It  got  sd 
much  circulation  that  it  had  to  stop.  If  it  had  1.000,- 
000  circulation  it  would  have  been  forced  to  cease 
earlier.  If  it  had  2,000.000  it  would  have  been  ruin- 
ous, utterly  ruinous  to  it.  And  it  was  a  good  publica- 
tion. Tts  editor  was  a  young  man  of  unusual  ability. 
He  did  his  part  admirabl.v.     Rut  the  publisher! 

Between  Mr.  Kitchin.  who  has  an  acute  case  of 
mental  strabismus,  and  the  publishers,  who  have  Tio 
business  sense,  the  American  public  is  likely  to  suffer. 
Mr.  Kitchin  sees  red  every  time  he  thinks  of  a  pub- 
lication being  carried  across  the  continent  for  the  same 
price  it  is  carried  across  a  state.  Mr.  Kitchin  would 
stop  this  b.v  the  simple  method  of  zones.  "Within  a 
certain  zone  there  is  a  stipulated  price.  Scjit  beyond 
the  zone  the  price  increases  progressively  zone  to  zone. 
Fine.     Why  not  do  the  same  with  letter  postage? 

The  publishers  cry  out  to  high  heaven  against  this 
in.iustice.  They  point  out.  which  is  true,  that  Mr. 
Kitchin  has  sectional  bias;  that  if  this  country  is  to  be 
knit  into  true  national  feelinsr  it  must  have  publica- 
tions that  arc  national :  publications  which  promote 
national  thought  and  centre  interest  on  sub.iects  of 
national  consequence.  Only  through  such  mediums  are 
the  tics  boimd  closer  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
the  north  and  the  south  and  the  people  bro\ight  to  think 
more  of  the  Ignited  States  and  less  of  the  individual 
state.  Mr.  Kitchin.  in  his  provincialism,  cannot  see 
the  virtue  of  this.  Neither  can  he  see  the  fact  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  nation  wh<>rp,  through 
national  publications,  makers  of  goods,  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  can  appeal  to  so  large  a  purchasing 
body.  He  cannot  see  how  in.iurc  to  a  national  pub- 
lisher means  in.jury  to  man.v  industries,  eurtailment  of 
prod\u'tion,  lessening  of  opportunity  not  onl.v  domestic 
but  for  the  foreign  market,  for  tli(>  larger  the  domes- 
tic market  the  better  fortified  the  American  merchant 
is  to  adventure  beyond. 

We  should  have  no  zone  system  in  America.  T'^n- 
(jucstionabl.v  publications  have  been  carried  too  cheap- 
ly through  the  mails.  T^nquestionably  a  publication 
that  obtains  80  per  cent  of  its  revenue  from  advertis- 
ing shoidd  be  classed  not  as  a  promoter  of  thoujrht 
but.  chiefly,  as  a  promoter  of  merchandising.  There 
should  be  a  common  rate  per  pound  for  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  magazines  the  nation  over.  The  man" 
in  Oregon  or  California  or  Texas  should  not  be  pen- 
alized for  his  desire  to  read.  But  the  publication  that 
gets  more  re^venue  from  advertising  than  circulation 
should  be  compelled  to  pa^-  for  the^eommercializatiVTn 
of  its  pages.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  of  increas- 
ing  the   rate   sharply   and   progressively   where,  more 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 
Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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tliaii  ■'iO  jipr  cPiit  of  till'  revenue  comes  from  advertis- 
ing:. A  iniblisher  who  isn't  content  with  splitting  50-50 
between  the  public-  and  tlie  advertiser  needs  little  sym- 
patliy  or  consideration. 

Mr.  Kitchin  would  hobble,  if  not  destroy,  national 
publications.  It  is  better  to  correct  than  to  kill  an 
errinj:  child.  The  public  will  appreciate  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  magazines  more  if  they  pay  legitimate 
prices  for  them.  To-day  there  is  nothing  cheaper  in 
America  than  tiie  newspaper  and  the  average  periodij 
cal.  rid)lications  are  not  appreciated  because  they 
are  cDiiimoii  and  cheap.  They  are  dying  like  flies  be- 
cause they  are  so  cheap  and  so  idiotically  managed 
financially.  Editors  will  be  under  fewer  thralls  when 
they  have  to  consider  the  rights  of  the  advertisers, 
now  their  real  bosses,  less  and  the  publie,  to  whom 
they  should  a])pcal.  more.  Wall  Street  and  department 
stores  will  have  less  to  say  with  respect  to  newspaper 
policies.  No  congressman  will  dare,  as  one  did  re- 
cently, to  threaten  a  newspaper  with  loss  of  advertising 
patronage  for  suggesting  a  food  saving  which  Mr. 
Hoover  has  adopted  but  which  may  curtail  the  Con- 
gressman's profits  somewhat. 

Publishers   must   be   drawn    awav    from    the    ignis 


t'Mt\nis  of  the  huge  circulation.  They  must  be  cured 
of  till-  dehision  that  the  more  copies  sold  the  more 
success  they  have  attained.  They  must  get  over 
bragging  of  how  much  advertising  they  carry.  They 
must  cease  groveling  at  tlie  feet  of  the  few  who  buy 
advertising  spac<-  and  recognize  more  the  duty  they 
owe  to  tile  many  who  buy  their  sheets. 

We  want  all  the  national  publications  we  can  get 
but  they  should  be  supported  by  the  public  and  they 
should  be  paid  for,  not  almost  given  away.  Nothing 
that  is  too  cheap  is  appreciated  or  can  live  honestly. 

A  postal  rate  that  will  be  fair  to  publications  that 
]>rov'ote  thought  and  that  will  iiuike  sheets  pay  some- 
thing like  advertising  circular  rates  when  they  really 

elephone:   BROAD  301  Cable  Addrex:  --LAGERLOF:  NEWYORK" 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE,  NEW  YORK 

^  WOOD  PULP  -  .„ 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

LEAD   PIPE 

Not  only  does  the  Hoyt  Metal  Co.  furnish  Sheet  Lead  and  Hard  Sheet  Lead  which  we  believe  is 
superior  to  any  other  Lead  manufactured,  but  our  Lead  Pipe  aud  Waste  is  made  out  of  the  best  select- 
ed stock  of  kno-\vn  acid  resisting  qualities.  We  believe  we  can  safely  state  that  our  Pipe  will  last  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  longer  than  any  other  Pipe  on  the  market.  This  is  a  broad  statement  but  a 
trial  order  will  easily  verify  the  above. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  Catalogue. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    Now  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW    TO    PILE    PAPER 

One  or  two  men  with  a  Revolv^tor  ■ 


e  or  two  men  witn  a  Kevoivaior  wiU  do 

vork  of  ."several    men    in   piling  roUs  or 

oa.«es  o£  paper.     With  a  Kevolvator  you  ran 

pile   the    heavie.st    load    clear    to    the   ceiling 

therebv   ntilizino^  all  the  .«toraKe  space. 

'  Writf    for    Bulletin    No.    ("tS. 

REVOLVATOR  Co. 

386   Garfield   Avenue  Jersey   City,    N.J. 

Sales  Ag-ents:   N.Y.  Bevolvinsf  Portable 

Elevator  Co. 


Tel.  Addre.s:  StancllSc.T«ro-Dalc>.  EneUad 
I.leber'*  5  Letter  Coda 

THE  STfllCLIPFE  ESUTES  CO.,  LIMITED 

DARLEY  DALE,  ENGLAND 


BEST   ENGLISH   PULP  STONES 

from  our  celehrnted  DARLEY  DALE  Quarries, 
as  supplied  to  the  World's  Pulp  Mills 


WOOLEN  FELTS 

Before  selling  your  discarded  WOOLEN  FELTS 
Write  for  Ouotations  to 

The  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  201-3-5  Front  St.  E.Toronto 


CRANES  &  HOISTS 


Electric  or  Hand     J    Trollit;   Tracki,  etc.  I 
NORTHERN    CRANfc    WORKS    LTD.       -       Walker'Ule.  Ont. 


PLUGS  and  CORES 

FOR    PAPERMAKERS 

We  are  also  preparec^  to  make  any  kind 
of  turned  wooden  specialty.  Tell  us 
about  it  and  let  us  tell  you  the  price    ^ 

Adirondack  Core  and  Plug  Co. 
Carthafie.  N.   Y. 
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You  Can't  Stop  Time— 


^'IIIIIIIIIIIIIOIIIOHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIUI 


But  You  Can 
Stop  Paying  for 
What  You  Don't  Get 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
TIME  RECORDER 


A    Modern 
International 
Dial   Time 
Recorder 


Pays  for  Itself 

I  It  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  the  time  you  are 

I  paving  for — in  fact,  your  employees  print  their  time 

I  themselves;    and    THEY    GET    TO    WORK    ON 

i  TIME. 

I  Therefore  the  International  avoids  wage  disputes — 

1  it  makes  for  greater  contentment — it  is  a  sure  im- 

I  petus  to  production — it  will  save  you  much  time  in 

j  making  up  your  pay  rolls  and — YOU  only  pay  for 

I  what  you  GET. 

i  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  International 
I  will  pay  for  itself.  Put  it  to  the  test.  There  is  one 
1     particularly  suited  to  your  needs. 

g      Prices  from  $135.00    up.     Send  for  Our  Latest  Literature 

Riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuii» 

International  Business  Machines  Company,  Limited 

TIME    RECORDFR    DIVISION 
TORONTO:    Head  Office,  270   Dundas    St.   West,   FRANK    E.   MUTTON,  Gen.   Man. 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


.lONTREAL 
oo^    r,-   ,        O.J  W.    A.    Wood,    Jr.,    Salej    Agent 

Geo.    Morris,    Sales    Agent,  R.    Donohoe,   624    B.rks    B  dg.,  Cartier    BIdg.,   Cor.    McGill    and    Notre     Dame   Sts 

227     McDermott     Ave.  (Opp.   Vancouver   Hotel)  '  "^""^   =>" 

Phone — Main  7025 

Also    Manufacturers   of    Dayton   Automatic    Scales    and    Hollerith    Electric    Tabulators. 


C,A-2  (4S) 
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are  more  for  advertising  purposes  than  thought  pro- 
motion, will  fori'e  a  rectification  of  much  of  the  wrong 
tiiat  exists  in  the  publication  trade  and  correct  a  good 
deal  of  tlie  waste.  Journals  may  not  have  such  a  large 
circulation  but  they  will  sell  for  higher  prices,  be 
edited  more  carefully  and  be  read  more  closely.  To- 
day liu'  puhlicatiou  that  is  read  from  cover  to  cover 
is  rare  indeed. 

This  jiajM'r  subject  is  l)ig  in  many  ways.  It  must 
lie  settled  and  settled  right.  The  forests  of  the  east 
are  being  stripped  to  meet  the  demand  for  paper. 
Now  eyes  are  turned  on  the  forests  of  the  west.  The 
increase  in  consumjition  of  paper  is  far  greater  pro- 
portionately than  the  increase  in  population.  The 
waste  is  larger  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Kitchin  hardly  is  able  to  prescribe  for  the  pub- 
lishers. He  may  be  like  the  doctor  who  was  great  at 
handling  a  ease  of  fits  and  good  for  nothing  else.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  throw  the  publication  business  of 
America  into  fits  to  cure  it  of  its  ills. 


TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TREES. 

(Iriry,  lr-\viii   in  .VIc( 'lure's.; 

linikcii  homes,  mined  factories,  shattered  churches, 
violated  graves,  if  had  seemed  to  me  we  had  rung  all 
Ili(  changes  of  the  destruction  of  war.  But  there  re- 
maine<l  one — the  tragedy  of  the  trees.  You  can  rebuild 
houses,  churches,  towns  even — for  that  takes  onlj" 
iiMiiicy.  P.ut  you  can't  rebuild  orchards  of  fruit  trees 
and  avenues  of  great  .sliade  trees  —  for  that 
takes  time.  We  were  seeing  them  everywhere 
now  —  orchards  with  trees  that  were  but  faded, 
shriveled  bunches  of  brown  leaves  lying  on  their  sides ^ 
oi'chards  where  these  had  been  cleared  away,  that  show- 
ed nothing  hut  white-topped  stumps.  They  say  that. 
when  the  wai'm  spring  came,  some  of  those  orchard 
tices,  lying  on  their  sides,  but  not  wholly  severed,  leaf- 
ed gently  and  then — just  before  they  died — bloomed 
once  aaain  for  Prance. 


J.  FORD  &  CO. 

Manufacture 

Hanging,  News,  Bag,  Wrapping 
and  Po^er  Papers; 

— also — 

Roofing,  Carpet  &  Lining  Felts 

Inquiries  are  solicited 

Address:  Portmuf  StatioTi,  P,  Q, 


Georgetown  Coated  Paper  Mills 


Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 


COATED  PAPERS 
and  CARDBOARDS 


Mills  and  Head  Office:  GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

Spent  Liqi'orsgive  the   Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 


The  PRINCIPLE, 

The  CONSTRUCTION, 

The    RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 


The  DESIGN, 
The  OPERATION. 


Complete  installations  made  by  "The  Firm  With  The  Experience  ' 

ERNEST    SCOTT   &   CO.,    '''IZ'iSl^Kr    Fall   River,   Mass. 

Canadian  Kei)resciitatives :  —  l^rocess  Engineers,  Ltd.,  McGill  Bldg.,  Jloutrcal,  Que. 


WINDERS  AND  REWINDERS 


Camden 


SA^IVIUEL.     IVI.     IwANGSTON     COMPANY 

.  -         Ne%v   vlersey 


Agents    lor    CanaHa  ' 

CANADIAN    FAIRBANKS-IVIORSE    COIVfRANS^ 

IVfontreal  -  -  -  -  -  -         -     Toronto 
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EDITORIAL 


EXPANDING  OUR  EXPORTS. 

The  auiiual  report  uf  the  Departiueut  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1918,  just  to 
liand,  emphasizes  the  necessity  that  exists  for  expand- 
ing Canada's  external  trade,  both  now  and  after  the 
war.  v^fter  stating  that  about  all  the  Government  can 
do  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  industrial  and  trade 
rcoonsl ruction  is  to  "point  the  way,"  the  report  says: 
"With  the  dawn  of  peace  we  must  be  prepared 
for  an  intense  commercial  competition.     Indemni- 
ties or  no  indemnities,  Canada  must  pay  her  debts. 
We  must  export.     The  Allies,  when  they  emerge 
victorious,  eaiinot  hope  to  be  repaid  the  enormous 
financial   obligations    they    have     incurred.      We 
must  look  abroad  to  sell  our  goods  in  competition 
with  the  rest  of  the  world — a  competition  which 
will  be  more  intense  than    the    world    has    ever 
known.    No  question  before  us  to-day,  other  than 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  presents  a  more  fruit- 
ful source  of  study.     Thoughtful  men  and  stud- 
ents in  Canada  interested  in  industrial  problems, 
have  a  wide  field  before  them,  and  the  nations 
calls  to  them  to  assist  in  establishing  definite  poli- 
cies of  action  with  a  view  to  placing  Canada  in  a 
sound  commercial  position  in  the  forefront  of  the 
race  that  is  to  come,  for  foreign  markets." 
As  one  of  the  chief  means  to  the  end  desired,  the 
Department  urges  the  organization  of  each  individual 
e.xporting  industry  in  order  to  prepare  lor  an  invasion 
of  the  foreign  market.    Co-operation  in  building  up  our 
exports  is  advised.     The  report  adds: 

^"  While  no  one  can  foresee  what  the  conditions 
of  business  may  be  when  the  war  is  over,  the  time 
has  arrived  to  prepare  for  every  possible  eventual- 
ity by  widespread  organization  of  every  industry 
in  Canada.  Each  industry  should  prepare  com- 
plete and  accurate  statistics  of  the  most  exhaus- 
tive nature  with  respect  to  itself,  so  that  if  neces- 
sary such  information  may  be  available  not  only 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  but  also  when  the 
Government  is  called  upon  to  study  tariff  problems 
at  home  and  tariff  arrangements  atroad. 

"Such  organizations  are  not  inferred   to  be  in 

the  nature  of  trusts    to  dominate    prices    or    to 

restrain  tradtt  in  Canada,  but  for  the  purpose  of 

"  assisting   and   advising  the   Government  with   all 

possible  information  in  respect  of  such  industry, 


and  also  engaging  in  export  trade.  Co-operation 
in  export  trade  will  be  necessary  to  meet  similar 
■  foreign  export  syndicates.  Such  combinations 
develop  men  of  initiative  and  constructive  genius, 
men  of  big  business,  men  who  acquire  a  grasp  of 
the  details  of  foreign  trade  exchanges,  banking, 
transportation  and  competition,  and  men  who 
liave  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  foreign 
peoples." 

This  suggestion  of  industrial  combination  and  co- 
operation for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  promot- 
ing export  trade  is  in  line  with  the  best  economic 
practice  now  in  vogue  in  most  exporting  countries  and 
those  desiring  to  become  such.  In  the  United  States 
Congress  has  gone  so  far  in  promoting  such  a  policy 
as  practically  to  have  annulled  all  former  so-called 
anti-trust  legislation,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  external 
commerce  of  that  country,  in  order  to  give  its  export- 
ing industries  a  free  hand  to  combine  and  co-operate 
in  the  manner  indicated.  New  laws  permit  a  very  large 
degree  of  freedom  to  all  industries  which  desire  to  act 
as  a  unit  in  carrying  on  their  export  business.  We 
have  probably  not  yet  reached  that  point  in  Canada. 
Trade  combinations  for  whatever  purposes  are  pretty 
apt  to  be  frowned  upon  by  our  public  press  which  still 
finds  a  bogey  in  any  suggestion  that  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  should  get  together  for  their 
mutual  good.  However,  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
people  of  Canada  will  be  compelled  to  recognize,  as 
the  people  of  other  countries  are  doing,  that  industry 
cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  when  shackled  by  too 
severe  circumscribing  laws  and-  regulations.  Greater 
latitude  will  have  to  be  allowed  if  Canada  is  going  to ' 
take  its  jjlace  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  after 
the  war. 

The  new  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  of  Canada,  which  is  playing  such 
a  large  part  in  building  up  the  credit  of  the  Dominion 
abroad  as  well  as  in  adding  to  our  prosperity  at  home. 
Had  such  a  policy  as  that  now  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment been  in  vogue  in  Ottawa  during  the  past  two 
years  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  industry  would  liave 
been  put  to  the  vexatious  fight  that  it  has  had  to  carry 
on  in  defence  of  both  its  foreign  and  its  domestic  mar- 
kets. Had  the  Government  been  as  much  concerned 
about  building  up  its  exports,  as  the  report  of  the  De- 
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partincut  appear  to  indicate,  it  would  not  have  lent 
such  a  ready  ear  to  its  newspaper  friends  who,  in  order 
to  serve  their  own  selfish  interests,  are  quite  ready  to 
sacrifice  those  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  verj'  same  report  which  urges  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  combine  and  co-operate  in  order  to  expand 
their  foi-eign  trade  shows  that  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry contributed  no  less  than  $71,755,325  to  Canada's 
foreign  trade  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  in  so 
doing  outstripped  every  other  manufacturing  indus- 
try except  tliat  utilized  in  the  production  of  explosives. 
Large  as  this  amount  is,  it  is  beyond  any  question  for 
dispute  that  had  the  industry  been  left  free  to  expand 
its  production  facilities  in  Canada  and  to  have  con- 
trolled its  foreign  market,  without  the  handicaps 
l)laeed  upon  it  by  the  Canadian  Government,  our  pulp 
and  paper  exports  would  have  exceeded  it  by  a  good 
many  million  dollars. 

The  Government  is  still  placing  a  restraining  hand 
upon  the  industry.  It  still  a.ssumes  to  say  that  its 
products  shall  be  sold  in  Canada  at  an  arbitrary  price 
much  below  what  has  been  shown  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  one.  The  effect  of  this  restain  is  reflected  in 
the  price  obtainable  for  our  products  abroad  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  reflected  as  long  as  the  Government 
maintains  its  present  attitude.  If  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  is  really  in  earnest  about  the 
absolute  necessity  of  expanding  our  fortign  trade  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  fine  opportunity  right  in  Ottawa 
for  it  to  perform  a  little  missiouarj-  work  with  its 
co-members  of  the  Govei'nment  who  seem  to  believe 
that  the  way  to  make  an  expoi'ting  industry  thrive  is 
to  harass  and  embarrass  it  in  every  way  possible. 


THE  DOMINION  POWER  BOARD. 

The  creation  of  the  Dominion  Power  Board  by  the 
Federal  Government  was  a  progressive  step  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  important  developments  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry-.  One  of  the  funetioAs  of  this  board 
is  to  have  the  proper  governmental  authorities  segre- 
gate for  pulp  and  paper  uses  such  power  sites  as  they 
regard  as  best  fitted  for  those  purposes.  Because  of 
their  location  many  water  falls  are  better  suited  for 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  purposes  than  for 
electro-chemical  or  public  utility  enterprises. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  reports  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  creating  the  Dominion  Power 
Board  and  out-lining  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
called  into  being.  This  report  should  be  read  by  every 
pulp  and  paper  man  in  the  Dominion.  This  magazine 
congratulates  the  Government  on  the  formation  of  the 
Board  as  it  feels  the  step  is  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  high  time  that  Canada  took  stock  of 
her  resources,  whether  these  be  water  powers,  tim- 
lier  limits,  pulp  and  paper  areas,  farming  lots,  or  any 
other  natural  resources  an  Omnipotent  Being  bestowed 
on  Canada. 


GOATS  AS  FIRE  RANGERS. 

This  war  garden  cultivation  mania,  while  a  most 
worthy  movement,  is  proving  to  be  rather  hard  on  the 
country's  goats.  Since  time  immemorial  the  favorite 
pasture  ground  for  the  small  boys'  goat  was  a  back- 
yard, preferably  one  filled  with  burdocks,  briars,  tin 
■ans,  barbed  wire  and  other  paraphernalia.  Now  that 
the  back  lots  are  being  cultivated  the  goats  have  had 
to  migrate. 

That  this  is  an  inventive  age  and  that  we  are  re- 
sourceful people  was  never  better  shown  than  in  our 
handling  of  the  goat  question.  Some  particularly 
bright  forest  ranger  has  discovered  that  goats  love  to 
browse  on  cut-over  lands,  in  other  words  the  common 
or  back  garden  variety  of  goat,  makes  an  ideal  scav- 
enger for  cut-over  timber  areas,  keeps  down  brush 
along  fire  guards  and  railroad  right-of-way. 

A  few  years  ago  our  Government  imported  large 
herds  of  reindeer  and  turned  them  loose  in  the  Yukon 
and  Labrador  districts  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
food  and  raiment-  for  the  Eskimos  and  the  few  cour- 
ageous whites  who  dwelt  in  those  regions.  Perhaps 
tlie  same  beneficient  Government  will  purchase  a  herd 
of  goats  and  turn  them  loose  on  our  fire  guards  and 
vailroad  rights-of-way  in  order  to  clear  away  the  under - 
brash,  if  tJiis  should  happen  the  goat  may  cliauge 
from  being  the  common  butt  of  the  joke-maker  and  be- 
come a  real  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  i'v  nation. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPERMAN. 

Jlr.  J.  F.  ]\I;K-Kay.  wlio  lias  resiiriied  the  business 
managership  of  the  Toronto  Globe  to  assume  the  trea- 
surership  of  the  Russell  Motor  Car  Co..  is  probably  the 
best  known  and  most  outstanding  figure  in  Canadian 
journalism.  Mr.  MacKay  has  managed  "Canada's 
Xational  Newspaper"  for  the  past  fifteeen  years,  and 
was  a  big  factor  in  bringing  about  the  present  marked 
])rosperity  of  the  Globe.  In  addition  to  his  activities 
in  connection  with  his  own  paper.  Mr.  MacKay  was 
the  founder  of  the  Canadian  Press.  Limited,  and  acted 
for  a  time  as  its  President :  was  the  man  most  ih- 
strumental  in  reviving  and  revitalizing  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  and  was  also  a  big  factor  in  promot- 
ing better  relations  with  American  publishers. 

The  Globe,  because  of  its  position  and  prestige,  has 
always  occupied  an  outstanding  place  amongst  the 
country's  newspapers.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  that 
place  has  been  centered  very  largely' around  the  per- 
sonnel of  J.  F.  MacKay.  He  has  acted  as  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  newspaper  men  throughout  the  en- 
tire coinitry,  and  his  confreres  will  regret  his  de- 
])arture  from  journalism. 

Outside  of  liis  marked  activity  in  the  newspaper 
world  he  also  did  his  bit  in  promoting  technical  edu- 
cation and  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Conserv- 
ation Commission.  In  the  one  instance  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  when  the  new  technical  school  was  built 
in  Toronto,  while  in  regard  to  conservation  he  has 
served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  that  body.  The 
Globe  has  ha^  many  big  men  identified  with  it^  but 
in  recent  years  none  have  occupied  a  larger  place  than 
the  retiring  business  manager. 
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Technical  Education:  Its  Importance  and  its  Defects 


By  C.  V.  CORLESS. 
(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


Though  this  was  addressed  to  men  engaged  in  more 
academic  work,  it  is  equally  true  and  equally  applic- 
able in  relation  to  technical  education.  And  technical 
courses  of  study  and  training  afford  unequalled  oppor- 
tunities of  impressing  on  the  students  the  social  and 
moral  aspects  of  their  activities  in  a  practical  way, 
such  opportunities  as  are  not  met  with  in  the  more 
general  courses  of  education — at  least  under  their  ex- 
isting programs  of  studies  and  methods  of  teaching, 
Avhich  I  believe  to  be  far  from  the  best.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion I  have  discussed  with  the  members  of  my  own  In- 
stitute who  have  by  resolution  instructed  our  Secre- 
tary to  invite  the  co-operation  of  this  and  other  indus- 
trial and  technical  bodies  in  trying  to  secure  a  much- 
needed  educational  reform  in  this  direction. 

To  the  thoughtful  technical  educator,  who  looks  be- 
yond mere  material  processes,  such  opportunities  of 
practical  social  and  moral  training  are  afforded  at 
every  turn.  The  technical  courses  are  crowded  with 
them.  In  fact,  the  technical  training  of  the  student 
will  be  largely  mechanical  drill,  intellectually  dead 
and  barren,  unless  this  unifying,  this  socialising  and 
humanising  aspect  of  the  student's  work  is  kept  be- 
fore him  and  unless  he  is  thus  made  to  feel  and  realize 
the  true  end  and  purpose  of  all  industrial  endeavor.  At 
almost  every  point  occur  opportunities  for  practical 
organization  and  co-operation  by  the  students,  which, 
if  skilfully  used,  furnish  the  best  possible  basis  for  the 
definite  inculcation  of  the  social  and  moral  principles 
underlying  the  intricate,  but  too  frequently  unrealized, 
social  organization  of  which  they  have  always  been, 
and  will  increasingly  become,  a  part.  Golden  oppor- 
tunities occur  of  assisting  the  student  to  discover  for 
himself,  not  alone  the  scientific  meaning,  but  of  equal 
if  not  greater  importance,  the  .social  and  moral  mean- 
ing and  implications  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  of  the 
vocation  he  is  preparing  himself  for.  Such  occasions 
should  be  used,  not  for  mere  enlightenment  only,  but 
for  fixing  in  his  mind  a  clear  conviction  and  keen  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  social  conditions  inseparable 
from  his  future  work  and  a  strong  sense  of  his  duties 
toward  his  fellow  men.  But  onlj'  clear  and  adequate 
knowledge  can  form  any  useful  basis  for  this  convic- 
tion. In  the  later  months  of  his  technical  education, 
the  practical  basis  of  social  and  moral  science  thus 
acquired,  which  may  heretofore  have  seemed  to  the 
student  though  not  to  his  instructors,  somewhat  in- 
cidental, should  be  worked  over  into  a  more  definite 
and  formal  training  in  economics  and  ethics;  and,  if 
possible,  these  should  be  supplemented  by  brief  courses 
in  civics,  politics  and  recent  industrial  history,  as  a 
somewhat  broader  prei)aration  for  the  full  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  he  is  soon  to  enter 
into.  But,  unless  these  social  studies  are  so  taken 
up  as  to  be  felt  to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  stu- 
dent's developing  experience,  the  time  will  prove  to 
be  wasted.  Effective  knowledge,  training  that  de- 
velops character  and  ti'ue  manhood,  the  kind  that  im- 
parts a  keen  feeling  of  social  responsibility  and  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  cannot  be  driven  home  by  mere 
courses  of  lectures.  It  must  be  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  widening  and  deepening  experience,  if  it  is  to  affect 
conduct.    This  is  not  necessarily  the  kind  of  knowledge 


that  passes  a  brilliant  examination.  It  may  not  fit  the 
stjideut  to  enter  into  casuistical  ethical  discussions; 
but  it  will  fit  him  to  come  to  right  and  just  practic^il 
decisions  in  the  difficult  situations  that  will  confront 
him  more  and  more  in  the  industrial  and  social  world 
he  is  preparing  himself  for.  Unless  this  practical 
groundwork  is  carefully  laid  he  will  have  no  sufficient 
basis  for  moral  growth  as  he  goes  forward  into  more 
and  more  complex  situations.  He  will  morally  drift 
along,  he  will  come  to  unethical  decisions,  not  because 
he  is  naturally  vicious,  but  because  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  mcreasing  §ocial  complexities  with  which  his  mind 
has  never  been  trained  to  deal.  This  explains  the  so- 
cml  confusion,  that  has  arisen  because  so  many  men, 
who  are  morally  sane  and  just  in  personal  matters,  are 
found  to  be  veritable  wolves  and  harpies  in  more 
complex  business  relationships  such  as  stock-manipu- 
lation, public-stealing  and  other  forms  of  so-called 
high,  but  really  low  and  degrading,  finance.  If  they 
saw  the  criminal  nature  of  their  activities  as  clearly 
and  as  vividly  as  they  see  their  simpler,  private  rela- 
tionships ;  if  they  had  been  trained  to  think  rationally 
concernmg  these  matters,  they  would  probably  abhor 
then-  own  conduct.  And  if  all  men  were  so  trained, 
there  would  be  less  secret  admiration  for  fortune-get- 
tnig  through  such  methods,  by  a  public  equally  un- 
tramed  to  clear  social  understanding  and  to  a  sense 
of  public  responsibility. 

If  short  courses  of  lectures  in  economics,  ethics, 
CIVICS,  politics  and  the  recent  history  of  industry,  are 
given  near  the  end  of  the  course  of  technical  train- 
ing, m  order  to  sum  up  briefly  the  principles  of  social 
and  moral  science  thus  inculcated  incidentally,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field 
these  lectures  should  be  felt  to  be  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  the  training  in  the  social  sciences  is  to  be 
effective,  such  lectures  can  no  more  supplant  the  con- 
tinual consideration  of  the  moral  and  social  aspects 
of  the  students'  industrial  preparation  at  every  point, 
than  can  a  course  of  lectures  in  chemistry  or  physics  be 
substituted  for  the  daily  grind  in  laboratory  work  by 
the  student,  with  the  demonstrator  at  his  side.  To  the 
student,  this  incidental  social  and  moral  training  may 
be  felt  to  be  a  sort  of  by-product  of  his  technical  edu- 
cation; but  not  so  to  his  professor  or  instructor,  who 
has  clear  ideals  as  to  the  social  and  moral  meaning  and 
possibilities  of  technical  education  as  a  whole  To 
him  it  is  clear  that  technical  education  is  but  a 
means  to  human  welfare  as  a  final  end,  but  that  this 
end  is  reached  through  industry.  He  will  never  allow 
mere  wealth-production  or  wealth-accumulation  to  ob- 
scure the  final  cud.  Probably  more  social  woe  has  aris- 
en through  this  substitution  of  the  means  for  the  end, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  nearly  universal  in  society  to- 
day, than  from  all  other  causes  combined.  Technical 
training  as  a  basis  merely  of  efficiency  in  industry,  may 
and  very  frequently  does,  lead  to  social  exploitation; 
Its  extreme  product  is  now  seen  in  the  conditions  in 
Europe.  This  degradation  of  both  technical  educa- 
tion and  industry  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  gradual 
growth  and  widespread  of  the  view  that  the  true 
end  of  industry  is  to  serve  the  ethical  purposes  of 
mankind.  Just  as  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry 
become  gradually  apparent  to  the  student  as  a  sort  of 
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distilled  pssctice  of  his  laboratory  experimenting,  un- 
der the  f^ruidaiiee  of  instructors  who  see  from  the  be- 
<;inning  the  piir|)ose  of  eaeli  step  in  the  experimenting; 
so  will  the  insight  of  the  student  into  the  soeial  and 
ethieal  purposes  of  his  life's  work  in  industry  become 
gradually  clearer  and  deeper  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  who  grasp  clearly  from  the  beginning  the  tioie 
purposes  of  industry  and  of  technical  training  as  a 
means  to  efficiency  and  who  see  clearly  the  bearing 
each  step  in  the  course  will  have,  on  this  higher  pur- 
pose of  technical  education. 

When  the  student  enters  into  full  responsibility  on 
leaving  the  technical  school,  what  sort  of  soeial  prob- 
lems will  he  meet  with?  In  impressing  the  importance 
of  this  view  of  education  on  the  technical  men  of  my 
own  profession  over  a  year  ago,  I  briefly  summarized 
some  of  these  problems  in  the  following  words: 

"Society  has  permitted  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  indnstry  that  creates  millioimires  and  paupers, 
with  all  grades  between;  that  segregates  thousands  of 
people  in  spaces  that  hundreds,  ur  better  still,  tens, 
should  occupy;  that  is  frequently  more  eai'eful  of  its 
nuiterial  capital  than  of  its  human  capital;  that  at- 
taches greater  importance  to  its  nmterial,  than  to  its 
hiunan  j)roduet ;  that  more  and  more  concentrates  the 
(iwnei-ship  of  industrial  capital  and  the  control  of 
most  of  the  necessaries,  and  luxuries  of  life,  into  the 
hands  of  a  few ;  that  has,  under  one  disguise  or  an- 
other, substituted  in  many  eases  a  degree  of  servitude, 
without  responsibility  of  the  masters,  for  earlier  forms 
of  serfdom  or  slavery,  with  their  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  those  who  served.  We  have  developed  a 
soeial  comlition  in  which,  to  a  large  extent,  privilege 
and  res])onsibility  have  become  dissociated;  in  which 
rights  rather  than  duties  are  mainly  insisted  upon;  in 
which  conduct  is  to  a  far  too  great  extent  restrained 
by  law  and  police,  rather  than  bj'  ethical  principles;  in 
which  stealing  a  moi'sel  of  bread,  in  order  to  main- 
tain mere  existence,  may  lead  to  imprisonment,  where- 
as stealing  millions,  by  methods  of  high  finance  or  of 
predatory  business,  is  often  condoned  and  frequently 
leads  to  soeial  preferment,  in  which,  more  and  more, 
the  gilded  city  and  the  movie  are,  by  the  many,  pre- 
ferred to  the  realities  of  rural  life  and  the  beauties 
and  attractions  of  nature,  when  viewed,  with  intelli- 
gence. We  have  evolved  an  educational  system  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  the  growing 
minds  of  the  young  by  feeding  them  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  the  husks  and  symbols  of  knowledge — language 
and  number,  whereas  the  absolute  necessity  of  train- 
ing the  powers  of  observation  and  of  forming  the 
habit  of  independent  investigation,  discovery  and  rea- 
soning, as  a  basis  of  real  mental  growth  and  vigour,  is 
alnuist  entirely  overlooked;  in  which,  for  higher  train- 
ing, kiu)wledge  of  a  dead  language  is  made  compulsory, 
whereas  an  understanding  of  our  living  social  condi- 
tions and  of  the  causes  underlying  them  is  ignored;  in 
Mhich  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  Stale  to  train  its 
citizens  to  become  eftiricnt  |n-odneers  of  the  world's 
needs,  whether  of  goods  or  of  services,  whereas  we 
have  not  even  yet  as  a  people,  come  to  realize  that  the 
State  owes  to  its  citizens  the  still  higher  duty  of  giv- 
ing them  an  early  training  in  the  duties  of  efficient 
i?*frzenship.  What  steps  can  be  taken  in  the  direction 
of  bettering  these  social  conditions?  Any  real  im- 
provement will  at  best  be  gradual.  How  can  we  lay 
a  sure  foundation  for  effectively  accelerating  such 
gradual  improvement? 


"Scientific  and  industrial  research,  .state-aided,  will 
certainly  add  to  the  nation's  wealth  and  is  therefore 
highly  im|)ortant.  Widespread  and  intensified  voca- 
tional training  will  add  enormously  to  industrial  effi- 
ciency, and  therefore  to  national  wealth,  hence  is  to 
be  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  Conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  the  lessening  of  national  waste,  is  again 
conducive  to  the  .same  end  and  is  therefore  funda- 
mental to  our  prosperity.  Hut  will  all  of  these  great 
movenu-nts,  though  of  vast  importance,  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  matter?  Consider  a  moment.  Was  it  not 
industrial  advance,  based  on  scientific  research,  that 
has  resulted  in  present  soeial  conditions — the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  the  segregation  of  large  popula- 
tions into  small  spaces,  the  continual  war  of  labor  and 
capital,  the  false  ideals,  with  the  attendant  evils  of 
all  of  these?  Has  not  the  engineering  training  of  our 
vocational  colleges  merely  accelerated  the  industrial 
advance,  without  assisting  to  correct  the  resulting  so- 
cial conditions?  Are  not  scientific  and  industrial  re- 
search, vocational  training,  conservation  and  all  other 
shnilar  movements,  of  vast  importance  as  they  are, 
all  in  a  direction  merely  to  increase  material  wealth 
without  improving  its  distribution?  Unless  "pari 
passu"  with  these  advances,  we  improve  in  other  re- 
spects, shall  we  not  merely  further  widen  the  chasm 
tliat  already  yawns  between  the  two  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  and  thus  intensify  the  evils  of  the 
existing  and  increasing  social  stratification,  with  the 
labor  antagonisms  and  other  evil  by-products  engen- 
dered by  it?  All  these  advances  are  but  jiarts  of  a 
mighty  economic  engine  constructed  by  society  for 
the  production  of  material  wealth.  But  they  do  not 
provide  the  engine  with  an  effective  governor.  An  en- 
gine so  built  and  so  run  will  merely  race  to  its  own 
destruction.  If,  parallel  with  vocational  training,  we 
introduce  into  our  educational  programs  an  effective 
compulsory  course  in  social  (including  economic)  train- 
ing, we  shall  at  the  same  time  perfect  a  governor  for 
the  engiiu'  and,  in  place  of  racing,  our  engine,  under 
proper  control,  will  become  a  most  efficient  instru- 
ment of  .service  to  society  as  a  whole.  Some  prepara- 
tion will  thus  be  made  for  meeting  the  menace  of  un- 
controlled distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
human  energy. 

"As  stated  above,  we  admit  the  importance  of  scien- 
tific nu)bilization  of  our  material  rest)urces  for  ma- 
terial advancement,  also  for  defence.  There  is  no 
contention  against  this;  rather  the  reverse.  But  we 
do  maintain  that  great  emphasis  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  securing  material  progress  onl.v,  unless  ac- 
companied by  equall.v  great  emphasis  on  those  planned 
to  secure  social  progress,  will  not  onl.v  fail  of  the  high- 
est material  results,  but  will  prove  to  develop,  along 
with  such  material  progress,  the  forces  that  will  effect 
its  own  disintegration  and  final  destruction.  Strikes 
and  lock-outs  are  manifestations  of  these  forces.  We 
do  maintain  that  scientific  and  industrial  research,  vo- 
cational training  and  conservation  of  natural  resour- 
ces, taken  alone,  are  insufficient  to  attain  true  national 
progress.  Vocational  training  has  its  e.ve  on  material 
advance.  Social  training  has  its  eye  on  human  wel- 
fare. Both  are  neeessarv  for  the  highest  results  from 
either.  Each  is  necessar.v  for  the  best  results  from  the 
other.  If  we  make  our  educational  s.vstem  responsible 
for  the  one,  wh.v  should  we  not  make  it  equall.v  respon-' 
sible  for  the  otjier?  Whv  should  we  allow  these  com- 
plementaj.v  asqpects  of  a  well-balanced  educationaK 
program  to  become  divorced?"' 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Forests,   Farms,  and  Erosion 

?y  SA:\irEL   T.    DANA.   Assistant    Chief   of  Forest    Investigatious,    United   States   Forest_  Service. 
This  article   is   an   abstract   of   Bulletin   688    of  U.S.   Department   of  Agriculture. 


"Farms,  forests,  and  erosion"  may  sound  like  a 
queer  combination,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  three 
are  closely  connected.  Erosion  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous dangers  that  threaten  our  farms,  and  forests  are 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  erosion. 
How  true  this  is  would  be  mo.si  startlingly  demonstrat- 
ed if  all  the  forests  of  the  country  were  to  be  wiped 
out  overnight.  Imagine  how  the  water  would  pour 
off  the  mountains,  cutting  to  pieces  and  washing  away 
the  land  and  destroying  other  property  in  its  path. 

Everyone  who  has  been  in  a  dense  forest  during  a 
heavy  storm  knows  how  thoroughly  it  protects  the  soil 
and  stores  the  water.  The  force  of  the  rain  is  broken 
by  the  trees,  the  underbrush,  and  the  litter  on  the 
ground,  so  that  it  does  not  beat  upon  the  soil.  Much 
of  the  precipitation  reaches  the  earth  by  running  down 
the  twigs  and  branches.  In  a  light  shower  nearly  all 
of  the  rain  may  be  intercepted  by  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  so  that  one  can  stand  in  the  forest  without  get- 
ting wet.  Even  in  a  heavy  rain  the  water  drips  down 
so  (|uietly  as  to  have  practically  no  beating  effect  upon 
the  soil.  There  is  no  perceptible  surface  run-off  until 
great  quantities  of  rain  have  fallen.  Instead,  the  wa- 
ter is  soaked  up  by  the  organic  matter,  or  humus,  in 
the  upper  la.vers  of  the  soil.  This  is  reall.y  an  enormous 
vegetable  sponge  capable  of  holding  several  times  its 
own  weight  of  water.  As  the  rain  falls  it  is  absorbed 
by  this  sponge,  then  passed  on  to  the  reservoir  of 
mineral  soil  beneath,  and  finall.v  fed  out  gradually  to 
the  springs  and  streams.  Tlien.  too,  surface  run-off  is 
checked  by  the  mechanical  obstruction  offered  by 
stumps,  fallen  twigs,  branches,  and  even  whole  trees; 
and  percolation  of  the  water  into  the  soil  is  made 
easier  by  the  network  of  small  roots  and  the  channels 
left  b.v  the  deca.v  of  large  roots.  Even  when  the  rain 
is  so  heavy  that  the  soil  is  miable  to  alisoi'b  all  of  the 
water  at  once,  the  excess  flows  off  with  no  erosion. 
Streams  coming  from  virgin  forests  are  seldom  mudd.v 
and  are  sub.iect  to  comparativelv  small  variations  in 
flow. 

The  effect  of  heavy  rains  on  the  exposed  soil  of 
I  leared  fields  is  very  different.  There  the  rain  beats 
upon  the  bare  ground  like  the  millions  of  little  ham- 
mers. The  soil  is  compacted,  its  absorbing  capacity  is 
reduced,  and  first  the  finer  and  then  the  coarser,  in- 
fertile i)articles  are  washed  awa.v.  The  water  quickly 
gathers  into  little  rivulets,  then  into  streams,  and  fin- 
all.v into  roaring  torrents,  all  carrying  with  them  ever- 
increasing  quantities  of  soil  and  often  stones  and 
boulders.  M.vriads  of  tiny  channels  appear  as  if  by 
magic.  These  run  together  into  small  gullies,  and  the 
small  gullies  grow  into  large  ones.  The  whole  area  is 
cut  up  by  erosion  and  the  eroded  materials  carried 
away  to  cause  trouble  »t  lower  elevations. 

TAT'SES  OF  EKOSIOX. 

Clearing  of  Non-Agricultural  Land. 

Injudicious  clearing  for  cultivation  of  land  on  whicR 
a' forest  cover  should  always  have  been  maintained  has 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  unnecessary  erosion. 
Thousands  of  acres  on  slopes  too  steep  for  successful 


fqrming  have  been  ruined  in  this  waj-.  Such  land  has 
been  cheap  and  the  settler  frequently  has  been  only  too 
ready  to  cultivate  it  for  a  few  years  until  it  was  worn 
but  Bnd  then  complacently  move  on  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess eLsewhere.  Improper  methods  of  agriculture  have 
often  hastened  the  devastation.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  area  itself.  Once  started,  ero- 
sion has  progressed  in  both  directions,  washing  out 
and  burying  fertile  lands  below  and  -eating  back  into 
forested  lands  above. 

Complete  clearing  of  lands  that  should  have  been 
only  partially  cleared  has  had  the  same  result.  Not 
infrequently  it  happens  that  part  of  an  area  can  safely 
be  cleared  for  farming  if  the  rest  of  the  area  is  left 
in  forest.  Failure  to  recognize  this  fact  and  to  re- 
tain the  forest  where  its  protective  influence  is  needed 
has  been  the  direct  cause  of  much  unnecessary  wasting 
of  the  soil. 

(Farmers  in  Quebec  are  especially  prone  to  clear 
steep  slopes  for  pasture  with  bad  results.) 


Fig.  1.— ONCE  A  TROUT  STBEAM. 
s  stream  formerly  harl  a  small  but  .steady  flow  throughout 
the  year,  and  was  named  Trout  Creek  from  the  fish  which 
marie  it  their  home.  Cutting,  over-grazing,  and  fires  in 
the  mauntaius  at  its  headwaters  have  brought  about 
steadily  iufreasiug  washouts.  So  serious  has  been  the 
damage  to  the  railroad  which  originally  ran  along  the  bank 
that  more  than  a  million  dollars  would  now  bo  required 
to  replace  the  track. 


Fire. 

Among  the  many  evils  chargeable  to  forest  fires, 
their  effect  on  the  character  of  the  run-off  is  bv  no 
mea)is  the  least.  Their  tendency  is  in  the  same  d'irec- 
tion  as  clearing— to  decrease  the  amount  of  water 
absorbed  and  con.se(|uenlly  to  inerea.se  surface  run-off_ 
and  soil  washing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  erosion  every  fire  on  hilly 
land  is  a  menace— the  steeper  the  slope"  the  more  seri- 
ous the  menace.  Conflagrations  which  completely  de- 
stroy the  cover  are,  of  course,  most  dangerous.  Even 
light  surface  fires,  however,  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
By  destroying  the  humus  arul  the  carpet  of  weeds  and 
other  i)lants,  these  tend  to  harden  the  soil  and  to  re- 
duce materially  its  absoi'ptive  capacity.  Repeated  fires 
on  the  same  area  are  particularly  dangerous,  since 
they  gradually  open   up  the  stand,  remove  all  trace 
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of  vegetable  matter,  and  may  cause  the  soil  to  harden 
and  pack  so  as  to  be  almost  impervious. 

Destructive  Lumbering. 

All  cutting,  of  pourse.  changes  to  some  extent  the 
eharaeter  and  amount  of  the  soil  cover  and  therefore 
dist\irl)s  more  or  less  the  natural  balance  between  rain- 
fall and  run-off.  If  the  cutting  is  properly  regulated, 
however,  this  effect  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  practical- 
ly negligible.  It  is  nearly  alwa.vs  possible  to  leave 
sufficient  cover  on  the  ground  to  prevent  any  ill 
effects  from  the  opening  up  of  the  stand,  and  if  fire 
is  kept  out  this  is  soon  supplemented  by  other  vegeta- 
tion which  effectively  protects  the  soil  from  erosion. 

Unfortunately,  past  cuttings  have  not  in  all  cases 
been  properly  regulated.  Considerable  unnecessary 
erosion  may  be  laid  to  destructive  lumbering  carried 
on  without  regard  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  forest 
itself  or  of  the  interests  dependent  on  its  protective 
cover.  Clear  cutting  has  been  practiced  on  steep  slopes 
where  at  least  a  part  of  the  stand  should  have  been 
left.  Roads  have  been  so  located  as  to  be  sub.iect  to 
serious  erosion.  Deeply  gouged  skid  trails,  formed 
by  dragging  many  logs  down  the  same  rut,  have  been 
left  unprotected  to  wash  out  after  every  hea'vj'  rain. 
Worst  of  all,  fires  have  been  allowed  to  burn  uncon- 
trolled on  the  cut-over  areas.  The  drv  mass  of  twigs, 
branches,  and  other  inflammable  material  left  after  all 
lumbering  operations  adds  to  the  fury  of  the  flames 
and  enables  them  to  expose  the  bare  soil  to  the  mercy 
of  tlie  other  elements. . 

EFFECTS  OF  EROSION. 

Ruin  of  Land. 

Undoubtedl.v  the  most  serious  and  far-reaching  ef- 
fect of  erosion  is  the  ruin  of  the  land  itself.  Soil  is, 
indeed,  the  most  valuable  natural  resource  possessed 
bv  any  nation.  It  is  the  primary  source  from  which 
we  derive  our  food,  our  clothing,  and  our  shelter — the 
basis,  in  fact,  of  civilization.  Looked  at  from  this 
standpoint  it  is  as  indispensable  to  existence  as  are  air 
nnd  water.  Certainlv  its  conservation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Loss  of  Water  Power. 

In  its  relation  to  water  power,  erosion  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  because  it  interferes  with  the  steady 
flow  which  is  so  essential  to  successful  (development. 
As  in  the  case  of  irrigation,  the  capacity  of  the  natural 
reservoir  is  depleted  and  artificial  reservoirs  are  filled 
up.  Many  striking  examples  of  this  are  afforded  in 
the  Southern  Appalachians.  In  one  reservoir  which  had 
a  depth  of  28  feet  when  the  dam  was  first  closed,  an 
island  had  appeared  in  2  years.  Another  pond  about 
4  miles  long  and  40  feet  deep  at  the  lower  end  had 
its  upper  part  entirely  filled  in  4  years  and  near  the 
dam  was  about  three-fourths  full.  So  serious  is  this  ef- 
fect that  in  this  region  the  attempt  to  use  more  than 
the  unregulated  flow  of  the  streams  for  water-power 
development  has  been  practically  abandoned.' 

Still  another  result  of  erosion  in  this  connection  is 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  severity  of  floods.  In  a 
single  year  the  damage  from  floods  to  storage  reser- 
voirs, power  plants,  and  other  property  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians  amounted  to  -tl 8,000.000.' 

(On  rivers  which  have  been  gouged  for  a  series  or 
rears  in  Ontario,  it  has  been  found  that  the  difference 


'F.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Professional  Paper  72.  '  De- 
nudation and  Erosion,"  by  L,  C.  Glenn, 


between  extreme   high      and  extreme  low  water  has 
materially  increased  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests.) 

General. 

Altogether  it  has  been  estimated  that  erosion  is  r«- 
sponsil)le  for  an  annual  lr)ss  in  this  country  of  approxi- 
mately .$100,000,000.  The  entire  community  is  directly 
affected  by  the  loss,  and  is  justified  in  taking  heroic 
measures  to  remed.v  the  evil. 

PREVEXTIOX  OF  EROSION. 

Control  of  Surface  Run-Off 

Since  surface  run-off  is  the  primary  cause  of  erosion, 
it  is  obvious  that  complete  control  of  this  would  con 
stit>ite  a  solution  of  the  entire  problem.  In  other  words, 
if  we  cure  the  cause  we  shall  also  do  away  with  the 
effects. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  influence  run-off-  and  there- 
fore erosion,  are,  of  course,  beyond  our  control.  We 
can  not  alter  the  total  amount  or  the  distribution  of  the 
precipitation.  Neither  can  we  remake  at  will  the  geo- 
logical formation,  the  general  .slope,  or  the  depth  and 
character  of  the  soil.  Some  of  these  things,  however, 
we  can  modif.v  to  a  certain  extent.  By  means  of  ter- 
races we  can  break  up  the  uniformity  of  the  slope;  by 
the  addition  of  fertilizers  and  by  proper  methods  of 
cultivation  we  can  increase  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
the  soil.  Most  important  of  all.  we  can,  within  the 
limits  imposed  b.v  climate  and  soil,  do  almost  what  we 
will  with  the  ground  cover. 

Prevention  of  erosion  is.  then,  dependent  primarily 
on  the  way  in  which  we  treat  the  protective  cover  of 
trees  and  other  vegetation,  and  secondarily  on  the  way 
in  which  we  handle  cleared  lands.  If  the  problem  is  to 
be  solved  we  must  cease  to  accelerate  surface  run-off 
by  burning  the  forests  and  brush  fields,  overgrazing 
the  range,  clearing  steep  slopes  for  agriculture,  and 
practicing  antiquated  methods  of  cultivation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  farmer,  the  forester,  and  the  stockman 
must  co-operate  in  seeing  that  the  land  is  so  used  that 
surface  run-off-  partieularl.v  at  the  higher  elevations. 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  this  is  done,  erosion  can 
be  effectivel.v  controlled  without  interfering  with  the 
fullest  use  of  our  natural  I'esoiirces. 

Classification  of  Land  Important. 

The  first  strp  toward  cuntrolling  tlie  run-off  is  to 
classify  all  haul  according  to  its  liability  to  erosion 
and  need  of  a  protective  cover.  This  might  well  be 
part  of  a  broader  classification  aimed  to  devote  all 
land  to  its  highest  use.  Such  a  classification  by  com- 
petent authorities  woHild  perhaps  accomplish  more 
than  an.v  other  one  step  not  onl.v  in  preventing  erosion 
but  in  bringing  about  the  fullest  use  of  all  our  natural 
resources.  T'ntil  Federal  and  State  authorities  take 
comprehensive  action  in  this  direction  the  individual 
will  have  to  settle  the  question  for  himself  as  best  he 
can  with  the  knowledge  at  his  disposal.  So  far  as 
erosion  alone  is  concerned,  this  should  not  be  a  very 
diffieidt    matter. 

How  steep  a  .slope  can  safely  be  cleared  for  farming 
depends  Uirgely  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  ^t  has 
often  been  said  that  no  slope  steeper  than  15  deg.' 
shoidd  be  cleared,  and  as  a  general  guide  this  is  prob- 
abl.v  as  good  as  could  be  given.  As  a  rule  there  is 
some  cleared  land  in  every  vicinity  which  can  be  used 
as  a  guide.  In  case  of  doubt  the  safest  course  is  to 
leave  the  land  uncleared. 

Forests,  which  are  the  highest  t.vpe  of  vegetation, 
form  the  most  effective  cover  for  converting  surface 
into  subterranean  run-off.     They  should  therefore  be 
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Fig.  3.— FARMING  NO  LONGER  POSSIBLE. 
J^aml  which  formerly  sold  for  $600  an  acre  has  been  rendered 
worthless  by  the  deposit  of  sand,  gravel  and  boulders 
brought  down  the  year  after  a  severe  fire  in  the  mountains 
shown  in  the  background.  Previous  to  the  fire  the  stream 
bed  had  been  an  inconspicuous  wash  carrying  only  a  small 
amount  of  water  even  in  the  rainy  season. 


i.'iy.-_l.,lii)f,lu.\   (tAIMNG  lii-,Al)\VA'l   ON  A  STEEP  SLOPE 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  check  it  by  filling  the  gullies  with 
brush.     Tree  planting  would   also  help. 


Fig.  4.— THE  RESULT  OF  CLEAR  CUTTING  AND  FIRES. 
This  land  is  in  the  mountains,  at  too  high  an  elevation  for  agri- 
culture  (over  10,000  feet),  and  should  have  been  retained 
in  forest. 


retained  on  all  areas  whieli,  if  cleared,  would  either 
iu  danger  of  erosion  themselves  or  a  menace  to  oth 
areas.  P.aradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  crop  pi 
duction  of  the  country  would  be  greater  if  the  for( 
cover  were  maintained  where  its  protective  influence 
needed  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  entire  area  we 
cleared  for  farming. 

ilountain  forests. — "Water,  like  fire,  is  an  unruly  e. 
nicnt  which  must  be  controlled  at  the  outset  if  it 
to  he  controlled  at  all.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives  t 
mountain  forests  their  peculiar  importance.  They  cat 
tlie  water  at  the  beginning  of  its  journey  to  the  se 
They  tackle  the  problem  at  its  very  source.  Furth( 
iiKH'e.  they  afford  protection  where  the  precipitation 
heaviest  and  the  slopes  steepest.  For  these  reasons  t 
ureat  bulk  of  the  land  on  the  steeper  slopes  and 
I  he  higher  elevations  should  be  retained  in  forest,  ai 
the  forest  cover  supplemented  where  necessary  1 
small  check  dams  and  larger  storage  reservoirs.  In  : 
other  way  can  the  soil  be  kept  on  the  mountain  sid( 
surface  run-off  controlled,  and  the  prosperity  of  t 
community  safeguarded.  In  many  regions  farming, 
rigation,  municipal  water  supplies,  water-power  c 
velopment,  and  navigation  are  all,  in  the  last  analys 
dependent  upon  the  mountain  forests. 

Europe  has  already  had  its  lesson.  In  the  Apennim 
near  Florence,  it  is  now  possible  to  walk  for  miles 
mountain  slopes  of  bare  rock  where  a  century  or 
ago  dense  forests  grew.  France  has  spent  millions 
dollars  in  reforestation  and  engineering  works  in  t 
Pyrenees  and  French  Alps  to  control  the  torrents  ai 
the  erosion  which  have  resulted  from  forest  destn 
tion  in  the  mountains.     The  same  is  true  of  Spain. 

Throughout  the  world,  history  has  demonstrated  x. 
mistakably  that  unrestrained  private  ownership  e 
not  be  relied  tipon  to  give  such  forests  the  protecti 
that  is  necessary.  Thoy  are  a  community  asset,  a: 
community  ownersliiji  or  control  is  essential  for  th 
proper  management.  But  the  mountains  are  not  t 
only  place  where  a  forest  cover  is  necessary.  Eve 
farm  has  its  patches  which  should  be  devoted  to 
woodlot — areas  which  are  too  rocky,  poor-soiled, 
steep  to  make  cultivation  practicable.  Such  areas 
left  barren  are  worse  than  useless  because  they  foj 
an  actual  menace  to  the  rest  of  the  farm.  Woodlc 
on  areas  of  this  sort  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
the  protection  which  they  offer  against  rapid  ru 
off  and  erosion.  Not  infrequently  the  very  existen 
of  a  farm  is  dependent  on  the  protection  afforded 
them.  What  timber  they  yield  is  clear  gain. 
Fire  Prevention. 

From  the  stand{)oint  of  erosion  it  is  fully  as  impo: 
ant  to  keep  the  forest  floor  in  an  asorptive  conditi 
as  to  maintain  merely  a  stand  of  trees.  Fires  destr 
both.  They  have  no  place  in  a  well-managed  fore 
except  occasionally  as  a  help  in  securing  natural  i 
production,  and  then  only  under  the  direction  of  an  c 
pert.  The  prevention  of  uncontrolled  fire  is,  inde( 
an  absolute  necessity  if  the  forest  is  to  perform  eff( 
tively  one  of  its  main  functions. 

Everyone  recognizes  a  crown  fire  which  destroys 
entire  forest  as  a  disaster.  But  everyone  is  not  j 
educated  to  the  realization  that  every  surface  fi 
no  matter  how  light,  is  a  real  menace.  The  mere  h 
that  a  fire  is  able  to  burn  is  sure  proof  that  it 
destroying  organic  material,  and  it  is  this  organic  n 
terial  which  makes  the  forest  floor  the  great  spon 
that  it  is.  Repeated  fires  will  in  time  completely  < 
stroy  this  sponge.  The  change  may  be  barely  p 
ceptible  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  none  the  less  su 
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to  the  removal  of  individual  tree.s  here 
and  there.  Area.s  of  this  sort  should  be 
set  aside  a.s  "proteetion  fore.sts. "  These 
should  be  managed  primarily  with  a 
view  to  retaining  their  protective  value, 
and  timber  production  should  be  treat- 
ed as  a  purely  secondary  object. 

Elsewhere  ordinary  lumbering  opera- 
tions may  he  carried  on  safely.  Usual- 
\y  a  sufficient  cover  of  small  trees, 
underbrush,  and  humus  is  left  to  pro- 
tect the  soil,  and  this  is  soon  reinforced 
by  new  growth.  Certain  precautions 
must  be  observed,  however.  Such  me- 
thods of  logging  should  be  adopted  as 
will  cause  as  few  deeply  gouged  skid 
trails'  as  po.ssible.  When  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  are  such  that  these  are 


Fig  .5.— HOW  FAR.M  LAND  l.s  UKSTKOYEU. 
being  buried  under  a  heavy  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel 
brought  down  by  a  single  flood  from  the  eutover  and 
burned-over  mountain  watershed  above,  11  acres  out  of  the 
45  acres  of  irrigated  laml  on  this  farm  were  practically 
ruined.  The  irrigation  works  were  also  so  damaged  that 
no  irrigation  was  possible  the  year  following  the   flood. 


Every  fire  does  its  share  toward  removing  the  humus 
and  making  the  forest  less  valuable  for  the  storage  of 
water  and  the  prevention  of  erosion. 

Adequate  protection  will  not  be  secured,  however, 
until  the  fire  problem  is  attacked  as  .systematically  in 
the  forest  as  it  now  is  in  the  city.  Laws  to  prevent 
the  starting  of  forest  fires,  and  a  well-organized  and 
well-eciuipped  force  to  detect  them  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  extinguish  them  before  they  gain  any  consider- 
able headway  are  essential  in  any  protection  system. 
To  achieve  such  a  result  the  efforts  of  forest  owners, 
both  public  and  private,  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  entire  community.  The  public  as  a 
whole  suffers  fi-om  the  evil  and  should  co-operate  in 
putting  a  stop  to   it. 

Conservative  Lumbering, 

The  forest  can  be  cut- for  its  timber  without  serious 
danger  of  starting  erosion,  except  on  the  highest, 
most  exposed,  and  thinnest-soiled  slopes.  In  such 
places  the  natural  balance  is  very  closely  adjusted, 
and  cutting  shntibl   be   lu-ohibited   entirely   or  limited 


Kig. 


-^OIL,  IJONt;:  ONLY   BARK   KOCK   LEFT. 


Fig.   6.— THE   KIND  OF  LAND  FOR   A   WOOnLOT. 
Timber   growing   pays   better    than    farming   on    lands    of   this 
character. 


The  soil  on  this  mountain  slope  has  been  washed  out  down  to 
the  bare  rock  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  timber 
followed  by  fires. 

liable  to  erode  badly  they  should  be  filled  up  with  brush 
and  other  slash  left  after  logging.  This  will  check 
the  rapidity  of  the  run-off  and  enable  nature  to  re- 
pair the  sear  before  serious  damage  results.  Above  all, 
the  cut-over  area  should  be  protected  from  fire.  Burn- 
ing is  p>ermi>^ble  only  as  a  silvicultural  measure  to 
assist  natural  reproduction,  and  then  only  luider  tire 
direction  of  an  expert,  rncontrolled  fires  foJlowing 
lumbering  have  caused  far  more  damage  than  the  cut- 
ting itself.  They  are  a  serious  menace  from  every  poiat 
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of  view  and  the  greatest  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
in  eonneetion  with  lumbering. 

Education. 

The  ino.st  fundamental  .steji  that  can  be  taken  toward 
the  prevention  of  erosion  is  education  of  the  general 
public.  The  imiioi-tance  and  extent  of  erosion,  its 
causes,  and  methods  of  control  should  be  made  mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge.  In  the  last  analysis  an 
enlightened  |)ubiic  sentiment  is  the  only  cure  for  a 
public  evil. 

It  has  licen  suggested  that  soil  wash  in  cultivated 
or  abandoned  fields  should  be  considered  a  public 
nuisance,  and  the  holder  of  land  on  which  it  is  per- 
mitted to  occur  held  liable  for  resultant  damages  to 
neighboring  lands  and  streams.  This  suggestion  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  community  has  a  right  to 
take  any  action  necessary  to  preserve  its  most  valuable 
natural  resource. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  to  prevent  an  evil 
is  infinitely  better  than  to  remedy  it  after  it  has  once 
occurred.  Nowhere  is  it  more  strictl.v  true  than  in  the 
case  of  erosion  that  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  and 
that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure."  At  the  same  time  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
erosion  can  be  controlled  if  action  is  taken  in  time. 
If  delayed  too  long,  however,  the  process  may  have 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  control  measures  impos- 
sible except  at  a  prohibitive  cost.  The  golden  rule  in 
all  reclamation  work  is  to  start  early  and  stick  to  it; 
vigilance  and  persistence  offer  the  only  assurance  of 
success. 

The  same  measui'es  which  are  effective  in  prevent- 
ing erosion  may  also  be  used  to  control  it  after  it 
has  once  started.  Terracing,  witching,  damming,  deep 
plowing,  contour  plowing,  fertilizing,  straightening  of 
stream  channels,  and  forestation  all  have  their  place. 
Each  ease  is  a  problem  in  itself,  and  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  depend  on  local  conditions  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  erosion. 

coxcLrsiox. 

The  problem  of  erosion  and  its  control  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  of  any  comprehensive  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oni-  natural  resources.  If  all  land  were  put 
to  its  best  use  and  so  handled  as  to  maintain  its  pro- 
ductivity the  problem  would  be  solved.  This  result 
can  be  attained,  however,  only  by  marked  change  in 
our  present  practice.  A  stop  must  be  put  to  reckless 
destruction  of  the  forest,  to  uncontrolled  fire.s,  to  over- 
grazing, and  to  careless  farming.  For  tlie  sake  of  the 
fanner  in  part'cular  and  the  public  in  general,  steps 
should  he  taken  to  retain  and  rcstf)re  the  forest  cover 
in  the  iiHinntaiiis.  iiuiler  public  ownership  or  super- 
visi(Hi.  Tlici'e  shiiiild  be  brought  home  to  the  people  as 
a  whole  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  erosion  and  the 
necessity  for  its  control  by  the  communit.v.  When  all 
these  stejis  are  taken,  and  not  until  then,  will  "farms- 
forests,  and  erosion"  be  a  (pieer  coinl)ination.  When 
that  day  finally  arrives  we  shall  indeed  have  farms 
and    forests.   l)\it    no  erosion. 


B.C.   FORESTS   COME   FIRST. 

Lumbering,  as  a  result  of  the  read.justments  of  the 
war,  in  1917  displaced  mining  as  the  chief  industry  of 
British  Columbia,  according  to  a  review  of  conditions 
in  the  Province  by  the  Vancouver  Financial  Times. 
The  amount  of  paper  manufactured  from  British  Co- 
lumbia wood  was  79.803  tons,  against  65,229  tons  in 
1916,  and  26,59.t  tons  of  pulp  were  produced,  against 
14,389  tons  the  previous  year. 


CONSERVE  OR  PERISH. 

Whether  we  have  a  liigli  tai'iff  or  no  tariff,  an  in- 
come tax  or  a'  head  tax,  direct  or  imlireet  taxation, 
bimetallism  oi'  a  single  standard,  natiojial  banks  or 
state  banks,  are  nuitters  which  eoiu'crn,  to  be  sure,  the 
temporary  conviniience  of  the  members  of  society,  but 
their  prejudicial  ad.iustnunit  is  easily  remediable:  when 
ill-effects  become  apiiarent,  the  inconveniences  may  be 
removed  with  but  little  harm  to  the  community  aVid 
-non.e  to  mankind  at  large,  or  to  the  future.  But  whether 
fertile  lands  are  tiii-ned  into  deserts,  forests  into  waste 
places,  brooks  into  torrents,  rivers  changed  from 
means  of  power  and  intercourse  into  means  of  destruc- 
tion and  desolation — these  are  questions  which  con- 
cern the  material  existence  itself  of  societ.v,  and  since 
such  charges  become  often  irreversible,  the  damage  ir- 
remediable, and  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  avail-' 
able  resouree.s'becomes  smaller  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, their  consideration  is  finally  much  more  import- 
ant than  those  other  questions  of  the  day.  Only 
those  nations  who  develop  their  national  resources 
economically,  and  avoid  the  waste  of  that  which  they 
produce,  can' maintain  their  power  or  even  secure  the 
continuance  of  their  separate  existence. — Dr.  B.  E. 
Fernow. 


MUST  ELIMINATE  WASTE. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  sent  a  letter  to  all 
publishers  suggesting  the  elimination  ot  waste  in-  the 
distribution  of  newspapers  as  the  first  step  in  the  gen- 
■eral  campaign  to  conserve  newsprint  paper.  The  pub- 
lishers have  followed  all  the  suggestions  of  the  board. 
It  is  estimated  that  100.000  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
a  year  will  be  saved  by  this  means.  Manufacturers 
of  newsprint  say  that  this  saving  will  balance  the 
market  because  at  present  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  r^oply.' 

The  letter  to  publishers  states  that  "it  is  necessary 
that  all  newspapers  which  publish  a  daily  and  weekly 
edition  put  the  following  preliminarv  economies  into 
effect  July  1.5.  1918: 

"Discontinue  the  acceptance  of  tlie  retni'n  of  imsold 
copies. 

"Discontinue  the  use  of  all  samples  or  free  promo- 
tion copies. 

"Discontinue  giving  cojiies  to  anybody  except  for 
office  working  copies  or  wbei-c  required  by  statute 
law  in  the  case  of  official  advertising. 

"  niscontinue  giving  free  copies  to  advertisers  ex- 
cept not  more  than  one  copy  each  foi'  idiecking  pur- 
poses. 

"Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  copies  on 
newsdealers  (i.  e.,  compelling  them  to  buy  more  copies 
than  they  can  legitimately  sell  in  order  to  hold  cer- 
tain territory). 

"Discontinue  the  buying  back  of  (lapers  at  either 
wholesale  or  retail  selling  |)rice  from  dealers  or  agents 
ill  order  to  secure  preferential  representation. 

"Discontinue  the  jiayment  of  salaries  or  commissions 
to  agents,  dealers  or  newsboys  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  equivalent  of  return  privileges. 

"Discontinue  all  free  exchanges." 


Neill  S.  Brown,  will  become  associated  with  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  and  Cordage  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.j 
on  July  15th.  Mr.  Brown  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Western  I'i'iinsyl vaiiia  Paper  Com|)any.  of  the  same 
■  city. 
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Formation  and  Function  of  Dominion 
Power  Board 

rprtifiod  Copy  of  n    Heport  of  tlic  ('omiuittee  of  the 

Privy    Council,    approved    by    His    Excellency     the 

Governor-General  on  the  25th  April,  1918. 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  had  before 
thom  a  report,  dated  25th  March,  1918,  from  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  stating  that,  in  view  of  the  ever- 
inereasintr  demands  upon  our  fuel  and  power  supply, 
it  is  desirable  tliat  a  systematic  study  of  the  fuel- 
power  situation  throughout  Canada  be  immediately 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  substitu- 
tion of  water-power  for  fuel-power  wherever  practic- 
able, and  of  directing  tlie  development  of  both  to  the 
best  imblie  advantage. 

Canada  is  fortunate  in  having  within  easy  reach 
of  industrial  centres  an  abundant  supply  of  undevelop- 
ed water-power.  The  public  interest  demands  that 
the  utmost  possible  use  be  made  of  this  native  re- 
source. The  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities 
of  the  country  will  thereby  be  relieved  of  an  un- 
necessary burden:  the  nation's  balance  of  trade  will 
be  favourably  affected  since  a  large  part  of  the  coal 
supjil.v  is  now  imported;  fuel  resources  will  be  eon- 
served,  while  the  substituted  agency  can  never  be  de- 
pleted through  use. 

That  in  the  various  departments  of  the  federal  ser- 
vice there  are  perinanent  officials  who  have  given 
the  power  problems  of  the  country  intensive  study 
and  have  already  accumulated  in  their  respective 
offices  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  respecting 
the  available  supply,  the  present  use,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  further  use  of  the  power  resources  of  the 
Dominion. 

That  all  such  information  should  be  collated  and 
s.vsteraatized  so  that  it  nia.v  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
a  study  for  determining  the  most  advantageous  use 
of  our  water  powers  for  niiuiieipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses, keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  co-ordinating  of 
the  use  of  both  water  and  fuel  resources. 

That  this  work  can  be  expeditiously,  effectively  and 
economically  done  by  a  departmental  board  of  en- 
gineers composed  of  permanent  members  selected  from 
the  different  departments  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Minister,  therefore,  recommends  that  there 
should  be  created  a  Dominion  Power  Board  charged 
with   the  responsibilit.v  of: 

1 .  Collecting  and  systematising  all  the  infonnation 
available  in  the  various  Government  departments 
regarding  the  fuel  and  power  resources  of  Canada. 

2.  Obtaining,  where  practicable,  through  existing 
organizations  and  elsewhere,  such  additional  in- 
formation as  may  be  found  necessary  to  .supple- 
ment that  which  is  alread.v  available. 

3.  Studying  all  such  data  with  a  view  to  making, 
from  time  to  time,  approjiriate  recommendations 
respecting  the  most  advantageous  nse  of  the  fuel- 
power  resources  of  the  Dominion,  including  water 
powers  on  boundary  rivers. 

4.  Consulting  with  all  responsible  bodies  and  per- 
sons carrying  on  water  lesources  or  power  inves- 
tigations in  Canada,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
united  effort  and  mutual  co-operation. 

5.  Making  a  systematic  study  with  a  view  to  co- 
ordinating, as  far  as  possible,  all  work  now  car- 


ried on  respecting  water  and  fuel  resources,  and 
all  related  investigations,  so  as  to  avoid  over- 
lapping of  effort  and  to  make  the  results  avail- 
able to  the  interested  public  in  the  most  accept- 
able and  economical  manner, 
fi.  Conferring  with  and  wln^re  necessar.v.  securing 
the  advice  or  assistance  of: 

(a)  Power  or  fuel  producing  interests. 

(b)  Specialists  or  experts  in  the  development  or 
use  of  power  whether  produced  from  one  or 
another  agency. 

(el  Provincial  or  Dominion  commissions,  councils, 
boards  or  officials  interested  in  one  or  another 
of  the  various  power  producing  agencies. 

7 .  When  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  any  par- 
ticular problem,  appointing,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Minister  of  Hie  Interior,  assessors  who  shall, 
in  connection  with  any  such  particular  problem, 
represent  Provincial  departments,  Dominion,  Pro- 
vincial or  municipal  commissions,  councils  or 
boards,  and  power  producing  interests. 

8.  Reporting,  from  time  to  time,  progress  and  re- 
sults of  their  work  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  Minister  further  recommends  that  the  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Chairman  and  the  following  nine 
officials,  five  to  form  a  guorum,  the  first-named  to  be 
A'ice-Chairman.  and   the  last-named  to  be  Secretary: 

(Ij  Arthur  St.  Laurent.  Assistant  Dej^uty  Minister, 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

(2)  C.  N.  Monserrat.  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
Department  of  Railways  and  Canals. 

(3)  W.  J.  Stewart,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  De- 
partment of  External  Affairs  regarding  Inter 
national    Waters. 

(4)  John  Murphy.  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Do- 
minion  Hallway   Commission. 

(5)  H.  G.  Acres.  Chief  Hydraulic  Engineer.  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  ('ommission  of  Ontario. 

(6)  0.  Higman.  Chief  Electrical  Engineer,  Dept.  of 
Inland   Revenue. 

(7)  D.  B.  Dowling,  Geologist,  Department  of  Mines. 

(8)  B.  F.  Ilaanel,  Chief  Engineer,  P^iel  Testing 
Division,   Dejiartment   of  Jlines. 

(9)  J.  B.  Challies,  Chief  Engineer  and  Superinten- 
dent, Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board,  concurred  in  by  the 
Chairman,  the  head  of  any  department  may  attach  an 
officer  of  his  department  to  the  Board  to  be  placed 
under  its  direction. 

The  Board  shall  co-operate  with  the  several  depart- 
ments, commissions,  councils  or  boards  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  an.v  manner  reipiiring  common  or  mutual  ac- 
tion, and  each  de])artment.  commission,  council  or 
tioard  of  the  (Jovernment.  and  the  officers  thereof, 
shall  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  Board  and  its  offi- 
cers. ■*' 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be  met  from  the 
Water  Power  Appropriation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Secretary,  when  approved  bj^  the  Chairman. 

The  Committee  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommend- 
ations and  subivit  the  same  for  approval. 

(Signed;)  '"F.  K.  BENNETTS, 

Asst.  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 


July  IS,  ims. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


"The  R.  A.  Caiithorne  Paper  Company,  Ine!,  of  Rieh- 
mond,  Va.,  have  increased  their  eapital  stoek  from 
$20,000  to  .1^200.000.  The  reason  for  the  increase  is 
friveu  as  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  trade 
done  b.y  the  Company.  R.  A.  CaiTthorne  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

W.  A.  0.  Weber  has  been  elected  the  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Wax  Paper  Company,  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
8.  il.  Ramse.v,  vice-president ;  J.  F.  Aiier,  treasurer ; 
J.  L.  Kohl,  secretarv,  and  R.  E.  Jeffries,  director.  Auer 
and  Twitchell,  who  were  handling  the  jobbing  stock 
of  this  compan,v.  will  now  take  over  the  entire  mill 
output  of  the  plant. 

The  employees  of  the  Continental  Bag  and  Pajier 
Compan.v.  at  Portland,  Me.,  have  over-subscribed  the 
quota  of  $9,000  allotted  to  the  company  for  War  Sav- 
ing Stamps. 

Plans  are  now  completed  to  land  more  than  7.5.000 
cords  of  pnlpwood  at  Portland,  ile.  The  only  dif- 
ficult.v  is  to  get  the  steamers  to  earrv  the  wood  and 
application  for  to  do  so  has  alread.v  been  made  to  th.^ 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  wood  is  owned 
by  the  American  Reality  Company,  and  is  situated  in 
Canada. 

The  American  Coated  Paper  Company's  mill  at 
White  Pigeon.  Mich.,  began  operations  on  July  1st. 
Robert  Haines  is  the  operating  manager,  and  one  ma- 
chine is  now  running.  It  is  the  company's  plan  to  add 
another  machine  soon  to  increase  the  capacity  to  50 
tons  daily. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  reopen  the  news- 
print case  on  July  29th.  in  Wa.shington,  D.C.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  hear  evidence  concern- 
ing the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  .and  transportation 
occTirring  in  Ma.v  and  June.  The  arbitration  of  the 
Wai-  Labor  Board  which  increased  the  wage  scales  in 
the  newsprint  mills,  and  the  order  of  Director  of  Rail- 
roads McAdoo  increasing  the  railroad  rates  25  per 
cent  are  the  specific  causes  of  the  increased  costs  which 
the  Commission  will  hear  evidence  about. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  Millinocket, 
Me.,  raises  the  wages  of  the  mill  workers  ten  cents 
;in  hour  to  date  from  Ma.v  1st,  and  made  eight  hours  the 
working  da.v  except  for  outside  workers  who  will  have 
a  nine  hour  day.  This  means  an  advance  of  SOc  a  day 
for  those  employees  wlu)  are  working  on  a  three  tour 
basis. 

The  contract  to  i-ebuild  the  High  Falls  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  mill  at  High  Falls.  New  York,  has  been 
awarded  to  Thomson  and  Burger,  of  New  York  City. 
The  new  buildings  will  be  of  concrete,  one  71  by  140. 
and  the  other  49  by  250  feet.  The  other  buildings 
which  include  woodpulp  mill  and  saw  mills  will  be 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent 
Wright. 

The  emplo.vees  of  the  Falulah  Paper  Compan.v.  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass..  numbering  more  than  250.  were  given  a 
bonus  this  week  of  ten  per  cent.  The  bonus  s,vstem  is 
based  on  the  amount  of  production,  ranging  from  5 
to  25  per  cent.  The  previous  bonus  was  given  on  .\|iril 
6th  and  also  was  10  per  cent. 


F.  B.  Dilts,  president  of  the  Dilts  Machine  Works, 
Fulton,  New  York,  makers  of  paper  mill  machinery, 
is  making  machine  tools  for  the  new  Government 
arsenal  at  Troy,  New  York,  and  has  ceased  manufac- 
turing paper  machinery. 

Judge  Charles  F.  Moore,  former  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Book  Paper  Manufacturers, 
became  associated  with  the  Parsons  Trading  Company, 
paper  exporters  on  July  15th.  Judge  Moore  is  well 
known  throughout  the  industry. 

Saul  P.  Gottesman.  secretarv  of  the  M.  Gottesman 
&  Compan.v.  woodpulp  merchants,  is  now  in  the  fin- 
ance division  of  the  ordnance  bureau  of  the  arm.v  and 
stationed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  D.  Na.vlor.  well  known  as  the  former  secretarv  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  $3,400,000  Knickerbocker-- 
Portland  Cement  Companv  this  week  in  New  York 
State. 

C.  F.  Hammill,  a  chemist  in  the  Syracuse  University, 
is  visiting  the  paper  mills  of  New  York  State,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  detailed  and  practical  data  to  ba.se 
a  course  of  instruction  in  paper  making  at  the  Uni- 
versity at  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  story  of  Ensign  Stanley  H.  Si.sson.  son  of  George 
W.  Sisson,  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  of  how  he  aided  in  sinking  submarines 
while  on  duty  in  the  war  zone  in  the  nav.v  is  interest- 
ing those  men  in  the  trade  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  it.'  Ensign  Sisson  says  that  one  U-boat  was 
siTnk.  the  other  crippled. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
over  the  control  of  the  sulphur  industrv,  this  week. 
William  G.  Woolfolk,  chief  of  the  section  of  sulphur 
and  pyrites  will  act  for  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
conti-olling  the  production  and  distribution  of  all  sul- 
phur product.s. 

The  Government  of  the  T^nited  States  took  over  the 
chlorine  industry  this  week,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Chlorine  is  need- 
ed in  large  quantities  to  make  gas  for  shells.  The 
paper  indu.stry  is  estimated  to  consume  about  500  tons 
dail.v  for  bleaching  purposes. 

T.  E.  Donnelle.v,  chief  of  the  paper  and  pulp  division 
of  War  Industries  Board,  commenting  on  this  Govern- 
ment action  said  that  the  paper  industry  would  be 
hard  hit  if  the  Government  finds  it  essential  to  re- 
strict the  private  consumption  of  chlorine  because 
of  Government  neeessit.v.  Mr.  Donnelley  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  suppl.v  of  chlorine  which  the  paper 
industr.v  was  not  obtaining  would  be  curtailed  because 
of  Government  demand. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Compan.v  won  the  top 
place,  not  only  for  the  largest  number  of  floats,  but 
also  for  the  qualit.v  of  the  floats  which  this  company 
had  in  the  patriotic  parade  on  Jul.y  4th.  George  A. 
Galliver,  pre.sident  of  the  company  expressed  himself 
as  highly  pleased  with  the  showing  that  was  made. 

Fi'ank  Sears,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Sears,  of  tke 
ITolyoke  Iron  Works.  Hol.voke,  Mass..  has  been  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  regular  array. 
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Women  loft  workers  are  now  employed  in  four  of  the 
loft  dried  mills  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, at  Holyoke,  Beebez  and  Ilolhrook.  Norman  and 
Linden.  Eleven  women  are  employed  as  joggers  and 
pullers. 

A  group  of  .Japanese  dealers  in  or  users  of  paper 
visited  Chicago  paper  circles  this  week  nn  their  way 
to  New  York  City,  and  later  to  Washington.  Yozo 
Sawada  is  the  leader  of  the  party  and  is  a  printer  and 
publisher  in  Osaka.  S.  Nakamura  is  a  publisher.  H. 
Koyama  is  a  dealer  in  paper  and  an  expert  in  the  Gov- 
ernment jirinting  business.  T.  Kobayaski  is  a  dealer  in 
matches,  T.  Kawada  is  a  chemist,  who  has  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  n)aking  paper  b.v  hand. 
C,  Ko.iinii  is  a  manufacturer  of  paper  cans,  while  G, 
Okumi  and  S.  Todai  are  exporters. 

Changes  and  additions  are  being  completed  at  the 
mill  of  Raequette  River  Paper  Company  of  Potsdam, 
at  l^nionville.  New  York,  These  changes  include  the 
installation  of  a  new  acid  system,  an  addition  to  the 
mill,  and  the  erection  of  about  fourteen  new  houses 
for  the  employees.  The  suljihite  pulp  will  be  brought 
to  the  mill  from  the  sulphite  plant  by  conve.vor.  The 
houses  are  of  bungalow  t,\pe  equipped  with  all  modern 
improvements,  including  electric  lights,  furnaces  and 
baths.     Four  are  alread.v  complete. 

Congress  is  about  to  take  the  first  steps  to  launch  the 
building  of  the  canal  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
with  a  branch  from  Defiance.  Ohio,  to  Lake  Erie,  thus 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  The  paper  manufacturers  of  ifiami  val- 
ley are  enthusiastic  about  the  pro.iect. 

The  officials  of  the  De  Grasse  Paper  Company  of 
Pyrites.  New  York,  threaten  to  move  the  mill  to 
Ogdensburg,  New  York,  because  of  the  suit  which  the 
village  of  Canton  has  brought  against  the  company  to 
recover  $250,000  damages  for  allegred  polution  of  the 
drinking  water  because  of  the  discharge  of  waste 
liquors.  The  village  of  Canton  is  located  six  miles 
below  the  stream  from  the  location  of  the  mill.  Last 
year  Canton  voted  $18.^,000  bond  and  this  year  $3o.000 
more  to  install  a  filtration  system  and  wants  the  De 
Grasse  Company  to  stand  the  expen.se. 

The  manufacturers  of  newsprint  paper  will  appeal 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Coftimission  fixin<: 
the  price  of  newsprint  paper  at  $3.10  a  hundred  pounds 
on  August  14-lo  at  the  Post  Office  Building  in  New 
York  Cit.v.  This  appeal  will  be  heard  b.v  the  four  cir- 
cuit judges  of  United  States,  second  district,  who  will 
sit  as  umpires,  not  as  judges  to  review  the  case.  The 
evidence  which  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  submitted  to  these  judges  and  the 
attorjie.vs  for  the  publishers  and  mantifacturers  will 
siun  up  the  facts  and  arguments.  The  judges  who  will 
hear  the  ease  are  judges  Henry  G.  Ward,  Henry  T. 
Rogers,  Charles  M.  Hough,  and  Judge  Manton.  The 
manufacturers  decided  to  appeal  their  ease  after  a 
meeting  at  the  office  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  their  counsel. 


PAPER  BOTTLES. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  capable  of  manufac- 
turing paper  milk  bottles  at  the  rate  of  .5.000  per 
hour.  It  is  90  feet  long,  and  cost  over  £3,000.  Wood- 
pulp  is  the  raw  material  employed.  The  process  does 
not  require  high-priced  paper  pulp:  any  fibrous  wood 
is  said  to  work  equally  well.  One  ton  of  pulp  will 
produce  60,000  bottles. 


PULPWOOD  HIGH. 

In  his  annual  rejiurl  on  tlie  Quebec  Forestry  Servie*. 
the  chief.  Mr.  Gustave  (J.  Piche.  deals  with  the  high 
prices  for  pulpwood  in  the  province.  "Sales  are  said 
to  have  been  made,"  he  remarks,  "at  from  $12  to  $15 
per  cord  and  even  more.  One  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
scarcity  of  wood  from  the  fact  that  buyers  came  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  had  to  transport  the  woo« 
the.v  bought  over  SOO  miles,  which  must  have  made  the 
cost  price  heavy." 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

The  American  Wiilintr  Paper  (H.  i>  a  .\"ew  England 
industrial  which,  except  for  the  year  1916.  has  never 
ai)|iroached  to  the  expectations  of  its  organizers. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1917.  the  av- 
erage vearlv  net  profits  available  for  dividends  were 
$342,968.  In  1916  they  were  $2,524,378.  This  extra- 
ordinary showing  resulted  from  the  abilit.v  of  the  com- 
pany to  sell  its  product  on  a  rising  market,  having 
previously  covered  itself  with  a  large  stock  of  raw  ma- 
terial at  low  prices. 


AMERICAN  PAPER  EXPORTS,  INC. 

American  Pajjcr  Exports.  Inc..  of  30  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  was  recentl.v  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  business 
of  a  number  of  different  paper  manufacturing  compan- 
ies in  the  export  field,  which  business  has  been  de- 
veloped during  the  last  twenty  ,vears  and  grown  into 
large  proportions. 

The  officers  are:  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  president: 
Louis  Chable,  vice-president:  1),  F.  Jlelntosh,  secre- 
tar.v-treasurer.    and    the    following    are    the    directors: 

Philip  T,  Dodge.  C.  W.  Lyman.  Louis  Chable.  Ar- 
thur C.  Hastings.  Horace  A.  Moses.  Daniel  F.  Mcintosh. 
Norman  Wilson.  Owen  Sheperd  and  G.  A.  Galliver. 


WASTE  PAPER. 

Man,v  still  think  that  as  waste  paper  has  only  to  be 
re-pulped  that  therefore  one  ton  of  waste  will  produce 
an  equal  weight  of  new  paper:  this,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  but  the  proportion  is  more  nearl,v  approaching 
two-thirds,  or  three  tons  of  waste  to  make  two  tons 
of  paper.  Before  putting  into  the  beating  engirres, 
some  mills  use  a  kind  of  macerator  which  verv  quickly 
tears  up  the  old  paper,  and  as  it  is  at  the  same  time 
mixed  with  water,  a  rough  pulp  is  the  result.  This 
is  then  sent  into  the  heaters  and  thoroughl,v  worked  up 
into  a  thin  pnlj).  together  with  new  material  ready  for 
the  vats  of  the  |)a|)er  making  machines.  In  the  process 
of  beating  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  water  which 
carries  awa.v  a  good  proportion  of  the  printer's  ink 
which  has  been  released  from  the  fibre:  it  at  the  same 
time  carries  off  all  the  solid  material,  such  as  china 
clay,  which  had  been  used  as  filling  in  the  old  papers, 
so  that  in  one  wa.v  and  another  there  is  a  considerable 
wastage. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  "un- 
less we  can  develop  our  natural  resources  in  the  way 
of  straw,  gasses.  nettles,  and  even  ci-rtain  seaweeds 
which  aboiind  on  parts  of  our  coast,  we  shall  probabl.v" 
find  that  the  supply  of  paper  will  get  less.  Even 
though  the  actual  tonnage  is  not  less,  it  will  be  more 
and  more  apparent,  as  stocks  are  cleared  out,  for  the 
quant it.v  of  paper  now  beL»g  used  is,  if  nn.vthing.  great- 
er than  the  total  of  that  being  made  and  imported. — 
Newspaper  World. 
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Jusepli  Uibsuu,  of  Toronto,  authig  seeretary  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Jlills,  spent  a  few  days 
in  New  York  last  week,  and  is  now  on  a  business  trip 
to  Elspanola  and  the  Soo. 

A.  D.  Toye,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  is 
spending  his  holidays  with  his  family  at  Go-Home  Bay 
in  tlie  Georgian  Bay  district. 

P.  B.  Coffen,  formerly  with  the  Georgetown  Coated 
Paper  Mills  Georgetown,  Ont.,  is  now  the  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  in  Toronto 
and  Ontario. 

W.  T.  Martin,  Toronto  representative  of  the  Mont- 
real Gazette,  and  family,  are  spending  their  holidays 
at  Port  Keewaylin,  ^luskoka  Lakes. 

V.  W.  ililling,  of  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  was  in 
Toronto  calling  upon  the  paper  trade  last  week.  His 
father  is  the  manager  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  Port  of 
Spain,  and  he  himself  is  a  large  dealer  in  paper.  He 
was  making  inciuiries  for  shipments  from  Canada  of 
wrapping  papers  and  specialties,  for  which  there  is 
a  good  market  in  the  West  Indies.  Another  interesting 
caller  upon  the  Toronto  trade  during  the  past  few 
days  on  a  somewhat  similar  mission  was  A.  B.  Thom- 
son, assistant  manager  and  director  of  Th.  De  Schryver, 
Limited,  Auckland,  N.Z.  The  firm  are  general  export- 
ers and  handle  large  ((uantities  of  paper. 

Flax  fibre  is  being  extensively  used  in  aeroplane 
wings  and  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  federal 
government  for  temporary  exemption  from  military 
service  of  all  men  required  to  harvest  the  crop,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  help. 

A.  L.  McCreedie.  formerly  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Countryman,  Toi-imto.  is  ]:)romoting  a  new  flax  mill 
at  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

About  ten  cars  of  pulpwood  are  being  shipped  from 
Chatham,  N.B.,  and  vicinity  each  day  by  the  Mira- 
iiiichi  Lumber  Co.,  under  an  arrangement  with  the  pro- 
vincial government.  According  to  the  arrangement, 
the  government  is  getting  the  first  vnW  on  this  pulp 
wood.  Anything  above  the  ten  cars  per  day  goes  to 
fill  orders  of  private  parties  as  fast  as  the  necessary 
steps  can  be  made. 

John  M.  Lnrie,  of  Toronto,  manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Press  Association,  and  wife  have  returned  from 
a  pleasant  holiday  spent  at  Go-Home  Bay,  Ont. 

S.  A.  Munday,  of  Bradford,  Pa,,  President  of  the 
Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  will  erect  a  hun- 
dred ton  ground  woodpulp  plant  at  Kai)uskasing,  Ont., 
spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last   week  on  business. 

Thomas  Gowans,  who.  for  the  past  few  months,  has 
been  assistant  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press  Asso- 
ciation, Toronto,  has  resigned.  It  is  understood  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  inside  secretarial  duties  will  be 
undertaken  by  an  experienced  newspaper  woman,  who 
will  act  as  assistant  to  the  manager,  John  M.  Imrie, 
and  that  the  outside  educational  and  district  campaign 
work  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


A  splendid  rally  in  the  interest  of  Safety  Work  was 
held  5it  Iroquis  Falls,  Ont.,  last  week  when  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  C!o.  attend- 
ed in  large  numbers  a  moving  picture  entertainment. 
Several  films  were  shown  depicting  the  progress  of 
safety  work  and  a  timely  and  instructive  address  was 
delivered  by  A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  safety  en- 
gineer of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety 
Association.  Mr.  Costigane  is  at  present  paying  an 
official  visit  to  plants  in  the  north  western  portion  of 
the  province. 

It  is  understootl  that  an  organization  meeting  will 
shortly  be  held  of  Pulpwood  Exporters,  Limited,  which 
company  obtained  a  charter  some  time  ago.  Among 
those  interested  in  the  new  organization  is  Edmund 
Bristol,  K,C.,  Toronto. 

Wm.  G.  Rook,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Home  Jour- 
nal, Toronto,  and  a  former  President  of  the  Toronto 
Ad.  Club,  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  recent  con-' 
vention  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  San  Francisco,  was  honored  by  being  elected 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  influential  organiza- 
tion. New  Orleans  was  selected  as  the  next  conven- 
tion city. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Montreal,  have  de- 
clared a  regular  cpiarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock. 

In  accordance  with  the  amended  trade  custom, 
which  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Canadian  Paper 
Dealers'  Association  and  the  manufacturers,  which 
new  custom  went  into  effect  on  July  1st  last,  leading 
firms  making  bonds,  writings,  and  ledgers,  have  sent 
out  notices  to  tiieir  customers  that  they  will  only  make 
their  standard  grades  to  the  standard  substance  num- 
bers adopted.  They  are  sending  out  stock  lists  show- 
ing the  sizes  of  each  grade  they  carry  in  stock,  their 
respective  substance  numbers  and  the  actual  weight 
per  ream.  Any  orders  up  to  the  present  that  have 
been  booked  for  special  weights,  will  be  manufactured 
but  all  future  business  must  be  figured  on  the  new 
basis  of  17  X  22. 

All  grades  of  waste  pajjer  are  strong  and  in  good 
demand,  with  the  exception  of  blank  news.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  just  now,  .so  dealers  report,  to  get  a 
good  price  for  new  manillas,  but  the  stock  is  moving 
ijuite  freely.  "The  waste  paper  market  generally 
seems  to  be  developing  into  a  war  of  movement,"  re- 
marked one  dealer,  "and  the  mills  are  on  the  run. 
The  dealers  are  the  middlemen  ami  the  producers  get 
the  benefit." 

jMatches  are  now  being  made  in  N'aiieoiiver.  The 
Hall  Match  Co.  of  that  city  have  installed  nuichinery 
whereby  they  get  their  aider  match  wood  right  from 
the  log,  thus  cutting  down  expenses  materially.  Some 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  securing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  chemicals,  but  this  is  being  overcome, 
and  the  company  expect  to  be  in  a  position  shortly  to 
take  care  of  the  match  business  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia. 
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Thomas  Langton,  Jr.,  who  for  several  years  was  on 
the  road  for  his  father,  the  late  Thomas  Langton,  pub- 
lislier,  23  Scott  Street,  Toronto,  is  continuing  the  busi- 
ness, lie  is  well  known  to  the  Canadian  book  and  sta- 
tionery trade.  The  business  established  by  his  father 
was  founded  twelve  years  ago. 

I.  L.  Bhilaek,  manager  of  the  National  Service  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  on  business. 
He  is  interested  in  a  large  property  at  Tomliko,  above 
North  Bay,  from  which  about  eight  thousand  cords  of 
pulpwood  will  be  taken  off  this  fall. 

J.  T.  Griffith  and  N.  L.  McNaughton,  who  two  years 
ago  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Aruprior  Felt  Co.,  Arn- 
l)rior,  Ont.,  have  sold  out  to  F.  C.  Huyck  and  Sons, 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  who  manufacture  woollen  felts  for 
pulp  and  paper  mills  and  seamless  felts  for  high  speed, 
newsprint  machines.  The  new  proprietors  of  the  in- 
dustry conduct  a  large  factory  in  Albany  and  Arn- 
prior  will  be  their  Canadian  headquarters.  They  have 
acquired  ten  acres  of  laud  adjacent  to  the  present 
plant  and  plan  to  commence  work  on  a  large  extension 
this  summer.  The  company  will  carry  out  all  the  con- 
tracts of  Griffith-ilcNaughton  and  will  equip  a  large 
aud  thoroughly  modern  felt  making  department.  Mr. 
Griffith  will  continue  as  Canadian  manager  for  Huyck 
and  Sons. 

Captain  George  D.  Hunt,  late  of  the  49th  Battalion, 
who  was  wounded  at  Vimy  Ridge  in  April,  1917,  has 
been  appointed  Food  Controller  for  the  province  of 
Alberta.  He  is  a  widely  known  newspaper  man  and 
for  ten  years  was  news-editor  of  the  Edmonton  Bulle- 
tin and  previous  to  that  was  with  the  Gait  Reformer. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Clark  Hunt,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winnipeg. 

The  G.  T.  P.  tug,  Lome,  recently  arrived  in  Van- 
couver with  a  record  log  tow  of  1,600,000  feet  and  left 
for  Quatsiuo  and  Bull  Harbor,  where  she  picked  up  two 
rafts  to  be  towed  to  Mill  Creek,  Howe  Island,  where 
the  logs  will  be  ground  into  pulp. 

It  is  interesting  news  to  pulp  aud  paper  men  that 
the  Ontario  Government  has  passed  aji  Order-in-Coun- 
cil  authorizing  the  development  of  130,000  horse-power 
on  the  Nepigon  river  iu  northern  Ontario. 

The  new  Crabtree  Division  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  has  started  operations,  aud  for  the  present 
is  making  mill  wrappers,  etc.,  until  everything  gets 
into  proper  working  order  after  which  the  plant  will 
be  turned  over  on  to  sulphite  bonds  for  which  the 
equipment  was  designed.  The  installations  consist  of 
100  inch  machine,  eight  beaters  and  Jordan  engine 
and  the  mill  is  complete  in  every  respect.  Power  is 
supplied  by  the  company's  own  development. 

Deliveries  of  many  kinds  of  paper  are  verj-  slow 
and  there  are  very  few  salesmen  from  American  manu- 
facturers calling  upon  Canadian  customers  at  the  pre- 
sent time  as  business  is  so  good  across  the  line  that 
no  more  orders  can  be  taken  aboard.  Even  with  what 
orders  have  been  placed,  it  is  exceptionally  difficult 
to  get  them  filled,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  ears,  as 
so  many  are  being  diverted  to  the  carrying  of  war 
products.  Toronto  representatives  of  American  houses 
in  the  paper  line  also  complain  of  inability  to  secure 
delivery.  Paper  box  factories  are  not  ([uite  so  busy 
as  the}'  have  been,  but  envelope  factories  are  rushed 
with  ordei-s  and  find  the  scarcity  of  girl  help  a  per- 
plexing problem. 


Wrapping  Pap.er  Section  Convenes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wrapping  Paper  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  N.  L.  Martin,  Toronto,  on  July  12th, 
tlicre  was  a  representative  attendance.  Charles  V. 
Syrett,  manager  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co., 
Toronto,  was  elected  Chairman  r)f  the  newly-formed 
section  which  will  take  in  not  only  wrappings  but 
paper  bags,  twines,  tissues,  toilets,  etc. 

A  committee  of  Charles  V.  Syrett  and  F.  L.  Rat- 
cliff  was  appointed  to  act  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  Quebec  Division  and  confer  with  the  Wrap- 
ping Paper  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  at  an  early  date.  Several  important  is- 
sues will  be  taken  up  such  as  the  standardization  on  a 
substance  basis  of  certain  grades,  terms  of  discount, 
sales,  deliveries,  etc.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
kraft  papers  included  in  the  section.  Other  improved 
trade  customs  will  be  considered  later. 

The  membership  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation is  growing  rapidly  and  all  the  divisons  are 
getting  down  to  practical  and  helpful  work,  which 
augers  well  for  the  future  of  the  organization. 


Want  Embargo  on  Picture  Cards  Lifted. 

There  was  an  important  meeting  in  Toronto  last 
week  in  order  to  have  the  embargo  on  picture  post- 
cards and  greeting  cards  removed.  Failing  in  this 
tlie  retail  stationery  trade  will  ask  for  an  extension 
of  the  license  privilege,  which  allows  certain  leading 
wholesalers  to  import  cards.  The  old  Post  Card  Asso- 
ciation has  given  way  and  in  its  stead  reigns  the  newly 
organized  Postcard  and  Greeting  Card  Association 
of  Canada.  Plans  are  being  drawn  up  to  present  the 
stationers'  wish  before  the  government.  There  is  no 
danger  of  any  shortage  of  pictorial  pasteboards  during 
the  coming  Yule-tide  season  owing  to  the  government 
having  granted  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  all  cards 
ordered  before  June  1st.  The  picture  postcard  indus- 
try is  not  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Canada,  the 
home  supply  being  limited  aud,  therefore-  the  station- 
ers and  booksellers  desire  to  import  them.  They  point 
out  that  while  .$112,000  goes  to  the  United  States  an- 
nually through  the  importation  of  cards  from  that 
country,  the  Dominion  derives  a  total  revenue  by  post- 
age of  $678,7.50.  The  embargo  was  put  on  cards  some 
time  ago  in  connection  with  the  programme  of  the  Do- 
minion to  reduce  the  trade  balance  with  the  United 
States. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

StejKs  toward  the  hastening  of  a  resumption  of  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Inquiry  are,  or  liave  been,  taken 
this  week  by  the  powers  that  be,  according  to  inform- 
ation given  the  Pulp  aud  Paper  Magazine  at  Ottawa 
early  this  week.  Should  the  steps  prove  effective 
aud  materialize  in  something  more  than  a  conference 
between  government  officials,  it  will  prove  most  wel- 
come news  to  the  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturing 
industry.  '"' 

"Tlie  sooner  the  better"  sets  forth  the  feeling  aiid 
position  of  the  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  already 
much  delayed  resumption  of  ilr.  Pringle's  inquiry. 
From  what  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  could  learn 
in  certain  circles  at  Ottawa,  was  that  tlie  manufac- 
turers were  retidy  and  Avilling  to  "go  on  "  at  an.v  time. 

They  figure  it  seems  thj^'  have  iiothLug  to  gain  ^y 
further  delay,  and  in  fact,  while  they  ultimately  may 
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not  lose  anything  as  the  price  is  retroactive  to  May 
1st,  they  are  nevertheless  burdened  with  carrying 
charges,  in  relation  to  the  sales  price  of  $2.85  per  hun- 
dred pounds  as  a  sale  price  in  Canada  as  compared 
with  a  price  of  $3.10  per  hundred  pounds  as  a  sale 
price  in  the  United  States. 

No  person  connected  with  the  newsprint  industry 
has  given  any  intimation  that  the  manufacturers  ex- 
pect or  can  .see  where  a  price  lower  than  $2.85  can  be 
set.  In  fact  they  think  and  believe  they  have  justi- 
fiable grounds  for  their  belief  that  a  price  of  three 
cents  or  liigher  per  ton  will  be  set  by  the  Paper  Con- 
troller. When  the  newsprint  Inquiry  does  resume 
there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion from  tlie  newspapers  side,  whether  it  will  weigh 
nuich  or  little  with  the  Paper  Controller  time  alone 
will  tell. 

Facts  founded  upon  figures  in  the  books  and  re- 
cords of  the  mills,  as  found  bj"-  the  Government's  own 
officials  will  furnish  the  finest  and  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  can  be  produced  to  show  just  what  the 
cost  is.  Arguments  of  newspaper's  counsel  cannot 
change  these  facts.  Mr.  Pringle  has  got  to  look  upon 
them  and  very  seriously  consider  them,  no  matter  what 
the  newspapers  saj'  or  do. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  found  by  Mr.  Clark- 
son  and  his  assistant  auditors,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  leeway  or  latitude  allowed 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  on  the  figures  finally 
brought  drown,  to  provide  for  the  fut\ire  in  the  way 
of  increased  costs  of  manufacture.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Pringle  naming  a  fig- 
ure as  a  duration  of  the  war  price  which  would  not 
be  subject  to  change. 

Though  the  writer  has  not  definite  information  as 
to  this,  it  is  believed  highly  improbable  that  Mr. 
Pringle  will  set  a  governing  figure  on  Canadian  news- 
print for  the  duration  of  the  war.  What  may  happen 
is  that  he  will  set  a  governing  price  at  first,  with  cer- 
tain provisions  and  adjustments  allowing  for  an  in- 
crease or  a  decrease  in  price,  as  the  costs  may  war- 
rant, from  a  period  of  from  three  to  six  months  or 
from  six  months  to  a  year.  Thus  from  Sept.  1st  to  Dec. 
:Jlst  the  cost  may  be  sixty  or  sixty-two  dollars  per  ton 
for  newsprint  in  Canada.  From  January  1st,  1919, 
to  June  30th,  the  same  year,  the  cost  may  be  seventy  or 
eighty  dollars  per  ton,  if  manufacturing  costs  and  con- 
ditions warrant  it. 

In  manufacturing  circles  so  far  as  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Puljj  and  Paper  Magazine  can  ascertain 
there  is  no  desire  to  ''hog"  anything.  The  manufac- 
turers are  apparently  satisfied  to  continue  to  make 
newsprint  on  a  cost  plus  basis,  but  absolutelj'  object 
to  being  "starved"  and  "frozen  out." 

It  is  hardly  in  any  way  conceivable  that  the  news- 
|)aper  publisher  wants  to  throttle  the  newsprint  indus- 
try in  Canada,  or  in  other  words  choke  it  off.  If  he 
does,  he  is  biting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face.  But  he 
may  say  to  himself  in  liis  secret  counsels,  it  is  like  this, 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  millions  invested  in 
its  enterprise,  plant,  machinery,  etc.  The  industry 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  amount  of  invested  capital 
lay  idle,  therefore  it  has  to  operate.  Seeing  that  it  has 
to  operate,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  my  paper  as 
cheaply  as  I  can.  All  well  and  good,  for  an  everjalay 
argument.    But  it  does  not  get  very  far. 

Reckoning  on  the  basis  that  all  the  Canadian  mills 
had  to  operate  on  account  of  the  hugh  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  and  tied  up  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 


try, is  it  not  within  tiie  bounds  of  possibility  that  these 
wealthy  holdings  could  be  sold  ?  And  the  money  re- 
ceived from  their  sale  converted  into  Government 
securities.  It  i.s"  a  ■well  assumed  proposition  that  the 
wealth  tied  up  in  the  newspapers  couldn't  buy  out 
the  newsprint  mills  or  the  paper  industry  of  Canada. 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  industi'y  is  too  big  financially  for 
the  newsprint  mills  or  the  paper  industry  of  Canada, 
ne^vspapers  is  beginning  to  realize  it  today.  Influ- 
ence the  newspapers  have,  along  certain  channels-^ 
sometimes  it  asserts  itself  in  high  places.  Influence 
should  not  matter  at  all  as  far  as  Mr.  Pringle 's  in- 
quiry is  going,  and  so  far  as  the  influential  clique  has 
gone  it  has  been  more  or  less  beaten  at  its  own  game, 
or  turned   down. 

■  True,  the-  newspapers  have  had  a  pulp  and  paper 
expert  installed,  and  the  scope  of  the"  inquiry  extend- 
ed to  cover  sale  prices  in  the  U.S.A.,  all  of  which  is 
well  and  good.'  But  the  publishers  have  not  any  right 
to  crow  or  further  proclaim  their  virtues.  The  fight 
and  advantages,  even  though  they  had  the  jump  at  the 
start,  has  not  beeu  all  their  "s. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  asserted  that  the  arbi- 
trary price  of -$2.50  per  hundred  pounds  for  newsprint 
paper  was  unjust — and  the  ncM'sprint  manufacturers 
proved  they  were  right  to  the  extent  of  seven  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  seven 
dollars  per  ton  increase.  The  manufacturers  appear 
to  be  coming  up  from  behind,  and  it.  would  not  be  sur- 
prising within  the  next  three  months  to  see  sixty  dol- 
lar newsprint  in  Canada  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  anticipation  of  events  that  may  arise  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  it  finally  developed  that  the  pub- 
lishers were  out  to  secure  a  "sure  thing"  from  Mr. 
Pringle  in  the  form  of  tieiug  him  down  to  fix  an  abso- 
lute duration  of  the  war  price.  Would  it  not  be  just 
as  fair  for  the  newsprint  manufacturers  to  demand  of 
the  newspapers  that  they  would  not  increase  their 
subscription 'or  advertising  rate  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  as  to  compel  the  manufacturer  to  supply  them  (the 
publishers)  with  paper  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  If 
one  boot  of  the  pair  fits,  why  should  not  the  other? 

JMouday  night  the  Paper  Controller  left  for  Toronto 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Geoffrey  Clarkson,  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  official  audit.  When  asked  by  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  as  to  the  cause  for  the  long  delay 
in  the  Inquiry,  Mr.  Pringle  said  he  was  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  audit.  He  understood  that  the 
auditor  was  winding  up  at  Fort  Frances.  When  this 
audit  was  completed,  and  after  he  had  had  a  talk 
with  Ml-.  Clarkson  tlie  Paper  Controller  said  he  hoped 
he  could  be  in  a  position  to  set  a  date  for  the  continu- 
ance in  the  near  future.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pringle 
it  was  not  the  best  of  policy  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation until  the  audit  of  Laurentide,  Price  Bros.,  Don- 
naeonna,  and  Fort  Frances  had  been  completed.  A 
fifth  mill  may  be  included,  either  John  R.  Booth  or  E. 
B.  Eddy.  Up  to  Monday  night  the  official  auditors  had 
not  arrived  at  either  of  these  mills. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Bertheaume  a  foreman  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company,  was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  School  Board  of  Hull. 

A  decrease  in  revenue  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dollars  per  day  in  the  output  of  matches  is 
reported  by  Mr.  George  II.  Millen,  president  of  the  E. 
B.  Eddy  Company,  due  to  the  new  excise  tax.  Trades- 
men having  supplies  of  matches  on  hand  have  been 
required  to  affix  the  necessary  stamps  before  a  sale  is 
made  even  though  tlie  matches  were  purchased  from 
(Continued  on  Page  660.) 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Hiisiiu'ss  ill  all  lines  nl'  |>ul|i  ami  paper  L-oiitiiuies 
brisk.  Tliero  i,s.  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
certainty regarding  future  contracts  for  newsprint, 
liut  all  other  lines  are  e.xtremely  active.  The  following 
are  the  cui'rent  [irices,  l)ut  they  show  little  or  no 
change  from  the  figures  of  a  week  ago. 
Paper. 

*\'ews  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

*News  (sheets)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.25 

*News   (sheets)    two  tons  and  over $3.50 

•News   (sheets)   less  than  two  tons .f4.0U 

.■?Book  papers  (carload),  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  i)apers  (carload),  No.  2 $9.50 

-xBook  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  2 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 12c 

Light  tinted  bonds 13c 

Dark  tinted  bonds 14y2C 

Writings  No.  1    ..      12c  up 

Writings  No.  2 lie  up 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1 $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored $12.50  to  $14.50 

Grey  Browns $4.75 

White  Wrapping $4.75 
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RL-inila,  No.  1 $6.75 

Manila  B $5.00 

Tag  Manila $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft $7.75 

Glazed  kraft $7.75 

Tissues,  bleached $1.40  to  $2.00 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite) $1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 90c  to  $1.25 

Tissues,  manila 80c  to  $1.10 

Natural  greaseproof 14c 

Bleached  greaseproof 18c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags   (manila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board $70.00 

Chip  board $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $75.00 

Filled  wood  board $78.00 

News  board $78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board  .  . $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $82.50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3 $70.00 

Tag  board $150.00 

White  patent  coated  board $110.00  to  $125.00 

Grev  folding  board $100.00 


Pasted  board $90.00 

•  For  Canada  only. 

(x) — These  [)rices  are  for  machine  finish,  super- 
t-alender  one-quarter  cent  higher. 

Pulp. 

F.O.n.  Mill. 

Ground  wood  pulp $29.00  to  .$30.00 

Sulphite,   news   grade $70.00  to  $7.t.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $90.00 

Sulphite  (bleached)     .'. $ll.n.00 

Sulphate .$95.00  to  $100.00 

Ra^s  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1   white  envelope  cuttings $4.00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings .$3.50 

Mixed  Shavings 90c 

White  Blanks  .  .   .  .  • $1.20 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.00 

Ledgers  and  writings $1.65 

No.  1  magazine $1.20 

No.  1  book  stock $1.10 

No.   1  new  manilas $2.00 

No.  1   print  manila $1.25 

Folded  news 75c 

Overissues $1.00 

Kraft $3.50 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers 65c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings .$14.00 

No.  1  unbleached    cotton    cuttings $11.00 

No.  1   fancy  shirt  cuttings $9.00 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

The  highlights  in  the  markets  this  week  were  the 
announcements  by  the  Government  that  the  control  of 
the  sulphur  and  chlorine  industries  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  nation.  This  action  adds  to  the  uncertain- 
ties that  the  paper  trade  must  face  and  increases  the 
risk  of  doing  business.  The  re-opening  of  tiie  news- 
print case  and  the  attempt  to  have  the  embargo  on 
casein  lifted  were  other  factors  in  the  market  which 
held  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
With  both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hearing  evi- 
dence about  the  increased  paper  costs  since  April  and 
the  New  York  judges  rehearing  the  entire  case,  the 
manufacturers  of  newsjirint  here  believe  that  a  higher 
aiul  .iuster  jirice  than  $3.10  a  hundred  pounds  will  be 
fixed.  It  is  impossilile  to  say  at  present  how  the  eon- 
ti-ol  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  will  affect  the  industry, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  needs  will  be  fill- 
ed first  and  some  curtailment  is  li"kely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. 

Aside  from  tlie  difficulties  of  production  and  dis 
tribution.  the  ])aper  industry  here  is  in  the  best  of 
sha[ir.  Demand  continues  brisk  for  all  kinds  of  jjaper 
and  pulp  is  strong  in  demand  and  selling  at  firm  prices 
which  show  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  trade  is 
watching  with  great  interest  the  labor  question,  es- 
pecially the  establishment  of  Government  employment 
bureaus.  Ther£»"is  a  strong  current  toward  Govern- 
ment supervision  of  both  skHled  and  .unskilled  labor 
both  for  war  industries  and  for  the  rest  of  the  na- 
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tion's  industry.  This  is  still  anothei-  important  fac- 
tor whieh  the  manufacturer  must  take  into  considei;a- 
tion. 

Thei'p  is  little  change  in  the  chemical  pulp  market; 
except  to  note  the  continual  demand  which  is  forcing 
the  prices  gradually  upward  in  the  open  market. 
Small  shi])mcnts  of  pulp  from  Norway  are  coming 
into  these  ports  on  rare  occasions,  but  this  pulp  is 
already  sold  when  it  arrives.  Exporters  say  that  no 
pulp 'will  come  from  Scandinavia,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  manufacture  there,  and  because  of  the  exchange 
rate  against  the  American  exporter. 

The  question  of  labour  is  bound  to  be  a  serious  fac- 
tor in  the  pulp  market.  The  pulp  manufacturers  point 
out  that  men  are  being  taken  from  the  forests  into  the 
service  of  the  nation  and  that  this  drainage  will  con- 
tinue. Naturally,  this  can  be  taken  to  mean  nothing 
except  higher  prices,  and  this  fact  is  proven  by  exist- 
ing circumstances. 

When  the  foreign  pulp  moves  which  is  being  held  in 
warehouses — a  quantity  estimated  to  be  about  25,000 
tons  or  slightly  more — it  is  sold  at  high  prices,  and 
it  is  the  usual  custom  with  the  exporters  to  cable  the 
mills  abroad  for  confirmation  before  sale  because  of 
the  constantly  advancing  -production  costs  abroad. 
Foreign  kraft  sells  at  prices  more  than  6c,  while  for- 
eign easy  bleaching  sells  at  about  6c  at  shipping  point. 

Domestic  pulp  is  firm  in  price.  The  buyers  find  it 
difficult  at  times  to  find  pulp,  especially  for  quick 
shipment.  Kraft  continues  to  lead  to  market  iu  de- 
mand, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  this  grade.  It 
sells  from  $100  to  $110  at  the  mill.  Sulphite  is  also  in 
good  demand,  with  bleached  selling  from  $6.00  to 
$6.35  a  hundred.  No.  1  domestic  easy  bleaching  is  sell- 
ing from  $4.25  to  .$4.50  f.o.b.  the  pulp  mill,  and  the 
news  grade  of  easv  bleaching  at  about  4c,  at  the  pulp 
mill. 

The  boom  in  paper  continues  with  both  dealers  and 
consuming  public  buying  in  good  qiiantities.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  demand  for  paper  is  as  strong 
now  as  it  was  at  the  peak  of  the  boom  two  years  ago. 
But  now  there  is  a  great  difference — in  1916  the  deal- 
ers were  the  chief  buyers,  now  the  consumer  is  the  one 
who  is  demanding  paper  of  all  kinds.  Even  now  diir- 
ing  a  period  of  the  year  which  is  usually  considered  a 
dull  time  in  the  paper  trade,  the  mills  are  busy,  and 
the  dealers  are  scarcely  showing  signs  of  letting  up  in 
their  demand.  The  Government,  of  course,  is  biggest 
individ)ial  buyer  of  paper,  and  the  demand  from  this 
.source  is  getting  larger  despite  all  attempts  at  conser- 
vation, hecarise  of  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  war. 


In  the  east  the  chief  hindering  factor  this  winter 
will  be  the  shortage  of  coal  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  freight  cars  will  prevent  coal  from  get- 
ting into  the  New  England  States.  At  present  the 
transportation  system  is  much  improved.  '  The  diffi- 
culty now  is  not  with  the  delay  in  transit,  but  the  de- 
lay in  getting  permit  to  ship  and  getting  the  koods  when 
it  reaches  the  point  of  destination.  As  far  as  the  for- 
eign markets  are  concerned,  the  exporters  find  it, 
least  difficult  to  ship  to  South  America,  Australia  and 
to  South  Africa. 

Board  continues  high  and  firm  in  price.  Chip 
sells  at  $75  and  news  at  $80  a  ton,  at  the  shipping 
point.  Kraft  paper  is  in  great  demand,  which  is  great- 
er than  the  supply.  Writing  paper  i.s  selling  well  with 
the  mills  behind  with  orders.  Glassine  and  tissue  mills 
are  bu.sy  with  orders  coming  in  for  future  delivery. 

Ground  wood  continues  to  be  one  of  the  weak  links 
in  the  market  due  to  the  fact  that  moi'e  is  being  pro- 
duced tliau  is  consumed.  This  product  sells  at  prices 
ranging  from  $29  to  $32  at  New  York  points. 

The  market  for  rags  continues  to  rmain  strong  with 
the  tendency  of  prices  to  increase.  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings  this  week  showed  strength  that  will  be  reflect-- 
ed  in  higher  prices.  Contracts  for  good  sized  lots  of 
this  material  which  have  ,iust  been  placed  are  at  such 
a  figure  that  higher  prices  seem  certain  in  the  near 
future.  The  selling  price  for  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings ranged  from  15  to  W^Ac.  The  rest  of  the  new 
rags  showed  the  same  strength  both  in  demand  and 
price.  The  roofing  stock  is  in  good  demand,  and  No. 
1  roofing  sold  this  week  as  high  as  3.20c.  Even  the 
lower  grades  of  rags  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  other  grades  of  stock,  and  are  moving 
upward. 

Old  papers, are  in  good  demand  both  by  the  mills  in 
the  east  and  west,  who  are  in  the  New  York  market. 
Prices  about  5c  are  obtained  for  No.  1  Hai'd  White 
Shavings.  Because  of  the  strength  of  the  ptdp  market 
the  mills  are  turning  to  old  papers  and  rags  as  a  sub- 
stitute and  naturally  the  market  is  feeling  the  effect 
of  the  growing  demand.  The  manila  stock  sells  well, 
with  new  manila  envelope  cutting  getting  as  high  as 
3c,  but  the  lower  grades  of  stock,  including  mixed  pa- 
pers and  over-issues  are  not  selling  well.  But  it  is 
said  that  as  soon  as  the  Government  order  cutting 
off  returns  from  the  news  dealers  and  other  newspaper 
ecDiiomies  makes  itself  felt,  the  price  of  these  grades 
is  certain  to  increase. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co, 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  \Z  broad       NEW  YORK 


Have  an  extensive 
and  steady  market 
for 


KRAFT  PULP 


When  you  have 
any  surplus  to 
offer  write  us 
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OTTAWA  NOTES. 

fCotifliulcMl   rroiH  Patro  657.) 

Iho  iiiMimrMctiirof  lid'on'  the  t;ix  actually  caniP  into 
cffoc't.  Tlip  various  linos  of  paper  nianufactunM-s  by 
the  oompany  aro  havinpr  a  prood  sale,  dospitp  tlio  usual 
suinmor  Inll.  Tlip  labor  situation  with  tbo  Eddy  plant 
trpuprally  is  clasifipd  by  Mr.  Millon  as  being  "prood." 

.'^oiup  anxioty  was  oxprossod  dnrinpr  tlip  wppk-ond 
anioncr  Oflawa  pappr  niakprs  as  to  futurp  supplies  of 
sulphur.  Thorp  is  onongh  on  hand  for  immediatp  needs 
but  goinpr  further  afield,  and  viewing  the  situation 
from  what  may  come,  the  outlook  does  not  look  any 
too  promising. 

"Of  pourse,  you  know  there  is  an  embargo  on  sul- 
phur by  the  American  Government.  Munition  plants 
have  to  be  supplied  first,  and  T  suppose  we  (newsprint 
manufacturers)  liavp  got  to  take  what  is  left,"  stated 
a  very  representative  fisrure  in  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturing world  to  the  Pulji  and  Paper  Magazine. 

"Could  the  mills  not  get  alonsr  with  le.s.s  sulphur?" 
•lueried  the  corresnondent.  "We  have  been  euttinsr 
sulphite  down  to  the  minimum,  and  we  cannot  cut  it 
down  any  more,  if  at  all."  was  the  reply.  So  far  as 
could  be  erathered  at  Ottawa,  shipments  of  sulphur 
fi-om  the  TTnited  States  have  not  been  arriving  in  Can- 
ada with  the  same  punctualit.y  as  heretofore. 

Edward  Payne,  18  Ledue  Street,  Hull,  one  of  the 
oldest  emplovees  of 'the  E.  B.  Eddy  Compan.v.  recent- 
]y  dropped  dead  whilst  on  his  wav  from  work  from 
heart  failure.  He  had  reached  the  mill  and  complained 
to  fellow  workers  hp  had  not  been  fppling  well.  He  left 
the   mill    for  homo   and   died   on   tlip   way. 

Conspi-vation  of  paper  throutrh  the  medium  of  the 
sale  of  nostage  stamps  on  Sunda.v  has  hit  Ot- 
tawa. Formerlv  the  drug  stores  sold  postage 
stamps.  Tn  fact  the  Post  Office  Department 
went  so  far  as  to  instal  stamp  machines.  AeeordinEr  to 
the  existins  law.  nothinor  can  be  done  to  faeilitate  the 
salp   of  stamps  on   Sundays. 

"Tf  a  larser  margin  of  profit  was  allowed  on  the 
sale  of  stamps,  would  it  make  the  book  store  dealers 
and  stationers  more  willins'  to  handle  th^em?"  was  a 
ouestion  asked  the  Depntv  Postmaster-Opneral. 

"No.  T  don't  feel  thev  would  bother  with  them  anv- 
wav.  The  diffioulty  of  obtainins  stamps  on  Sundav 
cannot  be  overcome  as  Ions  as  it  is  against  the  law. 
and  the  law  will  have  to  be  chanced  before  any  better 
accommodation  can  be  given  to  the  public,  said  the 
DP.j\rCT, 


The    PULP    AND    PAPER    TRADING    CO 

Temple  Court    Bu)1d)ng.  New   York    City 

r>  F  »  I  R  R  s     IV 

Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds 

PRICES    AND    SAMPIFS    ON    APPLICATION 


PLUGS  and  CORES 

FOR    PAPERMAKERS 

We  are  also   prepared    to   make    any    kind 
f    tirne  wooden     specialty.       Tell     us 

about  it  and  let  us  tell  you  the  price. 

Adirondack  Core  and  Plug  Co. 

Carthafte.  N.  Y. 


PAPIER-MACHE. 

Tliis  material,  which  was  v<-i'y  much  in  vogue  in  the 
early  Victorian  period  for  table  to|)s,  trays,  fire  screens, 
etc.,  is  made  from  old  paper  and  other  cellular  materials 
made  into  a  paste  by  grinding  with  milk  of  lime  with 
the  addition  of  a  littlp  dextrine  or  starch.  The  pulp 
is  then  pressed  into  form,  poatpd  with  linseed  oil.  Viaked 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  finally  varni.shed  or  .iapan- 
iied.  Sometimes  kaolin,  chalk  and  other  inineral  sub- 
stances are  mixed  with  the  paper  pulp,  sometimes  tlio 
material  is  made  by  mixing  a  part  of  pulp  with  ro 
cently  .slaked  lime.  The  materials  may  be  rendered 
more  or  less  waterproof  by  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  quicklime  and  glue,  or  white  of  egg,  and  b.\- 
the  addition  of  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda.  — 
Standage. 


BLADY  GRASS  FOR  PAPER-MAKING. 

Blady  grass,  grown  in  Queensland,  is  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent material  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
pulp.  The  quantity  of  blady  grass  available  in  North 
Queensland  amounts  to  tens  of  millions  of  tons,  and. 
as  it  grows  rapidly  after  cutting,  at  least  three  crops 
in  each  year  can  be  relied  upon.  The  method  of  treat- 
ing the  grass  is  as  follows: — As  the  loads  of  grass  are 
brought  to  the  mill  platform,  two  cuts  are  made  lensth- 
wise  by  means  of  a  hay  knife,  making  the  length  of 
grass  about  1  ft.  6in..  but  in  order  that  the  length  of 
fibre  may  not  be  too  long  for  the  breaking  engine  and 
to  suit  other  requirements,  the  grass  is  put  through  a 
power  chaff-cutter,  thus  reducing  the  length  of  fibre  to 
about  %  in. 


Cut    the    Cost    of    Forest 
Protection 

The  best  communication  system  for  forest  protec- 
tion work  is  C.  &  W.  wireless.  Why?  Because  It  is 
the    most    reliable    and    cheapest. 

Every  C.  &  W.  wireless  set  is  built  for  the  hardest 
kind  of,  service  for  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.  It  operates  on  a  new  patented  principle  with 
a  gap  voltage  of  200  volts  as  against  8,000  to  20.000 
volts  in  the  old  style  apparatus.  This  meam  ...e 
elimination  of  heavy,  cumbersome  and  expens'./e  in- 
sula.tion,  and  a  factor  of  safety  of  ten  as  ags  nst  one 
and   a   half   in  the  old   style   radio  sets. 

Because  of  its  extreme  simplicity  of  construction, 
the  initial  cost  of  a  C.  &  W.  set  is  actually'  less  than 
that  of  any  other  radio  set  of  the  same  size  in  the 
world.  It  is  so  small  and  compact  that  it  may  be 
installed  on  an  ordinary  21/2  x  4  foot  table.  Once  in- 
stalled, the  up  keep  cost  is  neg'igible,  because  C.  &  W. 
sets  can't  break  down. 


May  we  help  you  solve  your  problem? 
Send  us  complete  Information  and 
our  engineers  will  give  you  their  best 
service 

Cutting  "and  Washington,  Inc., 

1090    LITTLE    BUILDING,    BOSTON,    Mass. 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 
to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPOET  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD. 
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JOINS  FINANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Saul  r.  Ootti'siiinii.  S('cr(M;iry  a(  M.  (lottcsman  and 
Conijian.v.  Inc..  wood  pulp  nierohants  of  Now  York,  is 
now  in  tlie  Fiuant-e  Division  of  tlio  Ordinance  Bureau 
of  the  War  Department,  haviiifr  onli.sted  for  war  .ser- 
viee  with  the  Government.  Foi-  the  present  he  is 
.stationed  at  Cineinnati.  Ohio. 

The  firm  have  added  to  their  sales  staff,  Mr.  Elmer 
II.  Haas,  formerly  president  of  the  Seaboard  Pulp  and 
Paper    rompany.    of    New    York. 


TIMBER  LANDS  THREATENED. 

A  forest  t'lrr  in  iIh'  I'uwill  Ki\iT.  !{.('.  section  has 
caused  ^'jO.OUU  dainajrc  liy  the  destruction  of  the  log- 
gfinp:  cami>  and  equipment  of  liloedel.  Welch  and 
Stewart.  The  fire  is  threatening  one  of  the  finest  tim- 
ber lands  in  the  province. 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  a  recent  issue  nf  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ]\Iagazine 
the  Toronto  correspondent  of  the  magazine  referred  to 
the  Brom])fon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  as  "a  firm* 
withotit  limits."  Tliis.  of  course,  is  an  error,  and  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  regrets  its  publication. 
Doubtless  all  our  readers  know  that  the  Brorapton 
Compan.v  possesses  extensive  limits,  excelleot  water 
power  facilities,  and  produces  a  very  wide  range  of 
juilp  and   jiaper  products. 


MUST  CONSERVE  PAPER. 

Necessity  for  strii-l  ccinioniy  mi  newsprint  paper  is 
emphasized  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  all  news])aper  jjublisliers  in  the  I'nited  States, 
who  are  asked  to  put  into  effect  a  number  of  econo- 
mies. On  and  after  .Tuly  I.t  unsold  copies  may  not  be 
returned  ;  sample  of  free  jiromotion  copies  are  not  to  be 
permitted  but  one  copy:  the  practice  of  forcing  copies 
upon  new  dealers  as  the  condition  of  their  holding  a 
certain  territory  is  to  he  descontinucd.  Copies  are  not 
to  be  bought  back  from  dealers  or  agents  at  either  the 
wholesale  or  retail  selling  price,  and  all  free  exchanges 
are  to  be  discontiniu>d. 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

EFFICIENCY 

In  order  to  bring  your  plant  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  it  Is  not  only  essential  to  have  com- 
petent workmen,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  very  best  Sheet  Metal  for  lining  your  tanks. 

The  Hoyt  Metal  Company  has  had  a  great  many  years  experience  in  experimenting  along  this  line  and  have 
evolved  an  alloy  which  will  not  only  stand  up  under  acid,  but  which  does  not  creep  or  buckle,  and  will  stand 
rough   usage   without   breaking. 

If  you  are  contemplating  renewal  or  installation  of  a  new  unit  please  let  us  go  into  the  matter  with  you  in 
detail. 

Write   for  our  Babbitt   catalogue. 

Sales — Over  five   million   dollars   worth   annually. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


•LAGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 


All  Kinds 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE,  NEW, YORK 

WOOD  PULP 


Every 
Description 


WOOLEN  FELTS 

Before  selling  your  discarded  WOOLEN  FELTS 
Write  for  Oi'otations  to 

The  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  :01-3-5  Front  St.  E.Toronto 


HOW    TO    HILE    PAPER 

One  or  two  men  with  a  Revolvator  wiU  do 
the  work  of  several  men  in  piling  roUs  or 
ca.*;es  of  paper.  With  a  Revolvator  you  can 
pile  the  heaviest  load  clear  to  the  ceilinK 
tlierebv  utilizint:  nil  the -storage  spare. 
Write    for    niilletin    No     ri:. 

REVOLVATOR  Co. 

386   Oarfield   Avenue  Jersey   C.ty,    SJ. 

Sa^es  Agents:   U.Y.  RevolTin^  Portable 

Elevator  Co. 


WINDERS  AND  RE  WINDERS 

SAlVfUEL    IVI.    L^NGSTON    COIVIPA.NY 

Camden         -  -  -  -  -  -         Ne%v   Jersey 

Agents    lor    Canada 

CANA.DIA.N    FAIRBANKS-MORSE    COIVIPANY 

IVflontreal  -  -  -  -  -  .        -  Toronto 
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EDITORIAL 


ADDITIONAL  MANUFACTURING  COSTS. 

When  the  next  newsprint  investigation  takes  place, 
either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  the  manufac- 
turers should  have  no  difficulty  in  bolstering  up  th^ 
claim  for  au  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  print 
paper. 

The  recent  advance  in  wages  together  with  the  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  constitute  two  unanswerable 
arguments.  Officials  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  mills  in  the  United  States  estimate  that  the 
wage  increase  adds  $4.00  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  making 
newsprint  while  the  freight  rate  iucrease  adds  another 
$;J.OO.  This  $7.00  a  ton  added  to  the  steadily  mount- 
ing jjroduction  cost  of  the  past  two  or  three  years 
must  be  borne  by  someone,  certainly  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  sell  paper  at  $3.10 
with  $7.00  a  ton  additional  cost  tacked  on. 

Altogether  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  the  publish- 
ers get  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Back  in  1914  pulpwood  was 
selling  slightly  over  $9.00  a  cord,  to-day  it  is  in  the 
ueighboi-hood  of  $20.00  a  cord  or  more  than  double  the 
figure  of  four  years  ago.  Even  in  the  past  year  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  about  $5.00  a  cord  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1917.  In  pui'chasing  felts, 
copper  wire,  chemicals,  etc.,  paper  manufacturers  are 
competing  with  munition  makers  and  we  all  know 
how  one  has  to  pay  through  the  nose  if  you  try  to  bid 
against  Mars.  Altogether  the  paper  manufacturers  can 
look  back  over  the  past  four  years  and  see  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  mounting  costs,  not  a  single  item  en- 
tering into  the  manufacture  of  newsprint,  but  what  has 
increased  in  price.  In  the  face  of  this  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  Government  can  refuse  to  grant  an  increase 
HI  the  selling  price  of  paper. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  PRICE  FIXING. 

Both  the  American  and  Canadian  Governments  have 
fixed  a  price  at  which  newsprint  paper  can  be  sold 
despite  the  fact  that  price  fixing  has  never  been  an 
economic  or  a  commercial  success.  Ex-president  Roose- 
velt, speaking  a  short  time  ago,  said:  "Price  fixing  by 
the  Government  has  worked  nothing  but  mischief." 
Mr.  A.  E.  Adams,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  writing  in  the  Bankers'  Magazine, 
says,.  "Price  fixing  certainly  does  not  stimulate  pro- 
duction   or   retard    consumption,    on    tJxe    contrary    it 


ju-omptly  and  extensively  retards  production  and  stim- 
ulates consumption."  A  recent  report  issued  by  the 
i'.ritish  Government  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Policy  After  the  War,  says':  "We  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  state  control  of,  and  restrictions  upon, 
lulustry  arising  out  of  war  conditions  will  be  found 
to  be  detrimental  under  normal  conditions,  and  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace." 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  writing  on  "Legal  Theories  of 
Price  Regulation,"  in  the  Yale  Review,  says:  "The 
general  schedule  of  prices  has  hitherto  been  made  low- 
est, and  the  general  efficiency  of  labor  highest  by  en- 
couraging the  investment  of  capital  and  letting  it  be 
managed  by  men  who  have  charge  of  it;  and  there 
is  a  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  these  general  re- 
sults still  hold  good." 

Even  newspapers  which  in  the  case  of  newsprint  price 
fixing  by  the  government  are  supposed  to  benefit  do 
not  approve  of  the  principal.  The  New  York  Times 
in  a  recent  editorial  says,  "Production,  not  profits,  is 
the  measure  of  service  by  either  capital  or  labor. 
Profits  which  stimulate  production  should  be  maintain^ 
ed,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  production  and  for  the 
.sake  of  the  revenue."  The  nation  of  New  York  says, 
"The  instant  such  authority  (Governmental  Price 
Regulation)  is  thrust  into  manufacturing  industries, 
a  thousand  complicating  considerations  will  intrude." 
The  Montreal  Star,  "The  futility  of  attempting  to 
legulate  prices  by  Government  fiat  was  proved  in  Ger- 
many early  in  the  war.  Business  consisting  in  fc.  ling 
about  for  the  highest  obtainable  prices,  compatible 
with  continued  trade." 

In  spite  of  all  the  adverse  opinions  expressed  regard- 
ing the  results  of  price  fixing  the  government-^  in  Can- 
ada and  the  States  look  upon  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  the 
economic  ills  to  which  we  are  heir.  They  will  certain- 
ly find  out  that  price  fixing  is  no  panacea. 


SHOULD   HELP   THE  NEWSPRINT  MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

The  War  Trade  Board  of  Canada  has  ruled  that  the 
embargo  placed  upon  the  export  of  steel  and  rags  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  cannot  be  availed  of  by 
the  domestic  consumers  of  those  products  to  force 
down  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  Canada.    In 
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(itlicr  words,  Cauadian  eonsuraers  who  want  the  domes- 
lii-  nuirkft  to  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of 
supply  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  export  price,  oth- 
erwise the  producer  will  be  at  liberty  to  export  his 
l)toducts  and  to  sell  tliem  at  the  liigher  price. 

The  policy  advanced  by  the  "War  Trade  Board  is 
evidently  meant  to  encourage  our  export  trade,  which 
everyone  agrees  is  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  welfare 
.of  the  country.  It  at  least  insures  that  our  manufac- 
turing industries  shall  not  suffer  unnecessarily  by  rea- 
son of  their  being  compelled  to  adjust  their  export 
business  to  meet  war-time  contingencies. 

The  decision  whatever  else  it  may  do,  will  furnish 
the  newsprint  paper  manufacturers  with  an  additional 
justification  for  again  urging  strongly  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment the  injustice  of  their  being  compelled  to  sell 
their  product  in  Canada  at  a  price  of  at  least  $5  a  ton 
less  than  they  can  obtain  for  it  in  the  States.  For  the 
better  part  of  two  years  now,  the  newsprint  industry 
ill  Canada  has  been  held  down  under  rigid  price-fixing 
regulations  which  have  cost  the  industry  a  vast  amount 
of  actual  cash,  to  say  nothing  of  its  collateral  disad- 
vantages. If  the  War  Trade  Board  is  right  in  its 
contention  that  Canadian  exporting  industries  are  not 
to  be  penalized  merely  because  they  are  called  upon  to 
give  domestic  requirements  the  preference  in  supplying 
their  commodities,  what  justification  is  there  for  Con- 
troller Pringle  and  the  Newsprint  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet  to  keep  the  thumbscrews  upon  Canadian  news- 
])nut  manufacturers? 


stamps.  Among  tlie  Scotch  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  "if  you  look  after  the  pennies  the  pounds  will 
look  after  themselves,"  for  this  reason  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  value  of  thrift  stamps  and  the 
habits  of  saving  which  their  use  will  generate  among 
tlio  young  people  of  the  country. 


WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS. 

Our  Government  lias  at  last  decided  to  issue  war 
saving  stamps.  We  pi-esume  that  it  is  better  late  than 
never  but  there  was  no  real  reason  why  these  should 
have  not  been  called  into  being  long  ago.  It  is  true 
that  the  "Victory  Loan  Bonds  were  made  in  small  de- 
nominations as  low  as  $50,  but  there  w^  no  provision 
made  for  the  quarters  and  fifty  cent  pieces  of  the 
masses. 

Great  and  profitable  chains  of  stores  are  operating 
throughout  the  country  on  revenues  derived  from  the 
nickles  and  dimes  of  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  highest  bnildiug  in  the  world  (Woolworth)  is  a 
iioiiument  to  the  five  and  ten  cent  pieces  of  the  Amer- 
itan  public. 

That  the  Government  was  short  sighted  in  not  pro- 
viding war  saving  stamps  sooner  was  sho%vn  when  the 
interest  cheques  for  the  Victory  Bonds  were  distribut- 
ed on  June  1st.  Holders  of  $50.00  bonds  received  a  lit- 
tle over  $1.25  interest,  too  small  a  sum  for  investment 
by  itself  and  yet  many  holders  of  Victory  Bonds  felt 
that  this  money  legally  belonged  to  the  Government 
and  if  a  channel  had  been  provided  for  its  re-invest- 
ment of  tens  of  thousands  of  these  ilividend  cheques 
would  have  been  invested  in  Government  war  savings 


HOUSE  ORGANS. 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  wishes  to  tender  its 
jieartiest  congratulations  to  the  various  House  Organs 
l)eing  published  by  paper  mills  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  perhaps  invidious  to  make  comparisons,  but 
we  cannot  i-efrain  from  mentioning  two  or  three  of  the 
publicaiions.  The  Spanish  River  News  is  a  bright 
newsy  issue  full  of  ^personal  items,  interesting  clip- 
pings and  editorials  with  plenty  of  "pep."  The  Di- 
gester published  in  English  and  French  at  Grand 'Mere, 
is  another  bright  issue,  so  is  also  tlie  Broke  Hustler, 
imblislied  by  The  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company, 
at  Iroquois  Falls. 

Other  publications  might  be  mentioned,  but  these 
are  good  examples  of  the  House  Organs  issued  bj'  th6 
jiuip  and  paper  industry. 

These  little  publications  get  very  close  to  the  em- 
I'lo.vees.  There  is  something  about  the  printed  page 
til  at  appeals  to  all  of  us.  Much  as  we  may  pretend 
indifference  all  of  us  like  to  see  our  name  in  print. 
at  the  same  time  the  house  organ  can  develop  an 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  employees  which  cannot 
be  performed  in  any  other  way.  It  is  also  the  means 
(if  bringing  employer  and  employee  closer  together 
and  in  many  other  ways  fills  a  useful  and  indispensable 
lilace.  All  success  to  the  various  pulp  and  paper 
House  Organs! 


SLACKE?.S  IN  THS  WOODS. 

The  attention  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has 
been  called  toa  new  danger  threatening  the  forests  of 
the  eountr\\  Correspondence  and  others  writing  into 
the  paper  point  out  that  owing  to  the  number  of 
■"Slackers"  who  have  taken  to  the  woods  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  military  service  that  it  is  most  necessary  to 
double  the  forest  staffs  this  year.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  these  deserters  from  militai'v  service,  wlio  liave 
no  regard  for  either  public  or  private  rights  might 
very  readily  resort  to  setting  fire  to 'the  forests  as  a 
measui'c  of  self-protection. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  men  who  will  not  serve 
their  country  when  called  ujion  to  do  so  by  the  authori- 
ties will  not  show  very  much  regard  for  the  property 
or  rights  of  others.  As  a  precnntioiiary  measure  it 
would  be  well  for  the  pulp  and  paper  manufarturers 
riid  owners  of  timber  limits  to  largely  augment  th*e 
I'umber  of  men  they  have  on  patrol  work.  Even  if 
these  "slackers"  take  reasonable  care  to  avoid  fires 
the  jiresenee  of  large  numbers  of  young  men  in  the  for- 
ests constitute  an  added  danger.  It  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  better  to  take  proper  precautions  than  tr. 
suffer  severe  losses  through  failure  to  take  the  neces- 
vjirv  stejis.     ■•.\  Stitch  in  Xi'"''  Saveg  Nine."  ''' 
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Technical  Education:  Its  Importance  and  its  Defects 


By  G.  V.  CORLESS. 
(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

While  I  wish  to  advocate  this  social  and  moral  train- 
ing as  the  most  important  factor,  the  character-form- 
ing part,  of  our  entire  educational  system,  there  are 
some  very  special  reasons  why  it  is  of  even  more 
supreme  miportauee  in  technical  coursejs  than  in  more 
academic  programs  of  study.  In  the  first  place,  as 
was  made  clear  by  the  brief  outline  of  economic  organ- 
ization sketched  early  in  this  paper,  though  technical 
ti'-aiuing  may  be  a  result,  it  is  even  more  a  cause,  of 
the  present  great  complexity  and  extension  of  social 
relationships.  Think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  com- 
plexities in  the  organization  of  industry  and  of  society 
in  general,  that  have  followed  as  a  natural  and  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  invention  and  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  steam  engine ;  think  of  the  huge 
power  driven  factories,  of  the  railway  and  steamship 
lines,  of  the  enormous  impulse  to  technical  develop- 
ment in  the  invention  and  construction  of  more  and 
more  complicated  machines  in  order  to  utilize  to  the 
tuUest  extent  the  control  ov^r  nature's  stores  of  energy 
thus  obtained;  think  again  of  similar  results  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  electric  generator 
and  its  twin,  the  electric  motor;  think  of  the  mines  of 
coal,  iron  and  copper  wliich  steam  and  electric  power 
have  caused  to  be  opened  up ;  of  the  great  water- 
powers  and  means  of  transmission  the  use  of  electricity 
has  caused  to  be  developed;  think  again  of  how  these 
and  further  technical  training  have  made  possible  the 
spread  of  information  and  knowledge  through  the 
printing  press ;  think  once  more  of  the  quick  inter- 
change of  business  information,  of  the  quickened  social 
intercourse,  made  possible  by  the  telegrajah,  the 
telephone,  the  wireless;  then  reflect  on  the  enormous 
social  complications  and  social  problems  which  have 
resulted;  through  the  easy  emigration  of  foreign  peo- 
ples ;  through  the  crowding  into  cities  necessitated 
or  thought  necessary  owing  to  new  forms  of  industry; 
through  the  forsaking  of  the  farms;  through  the  great 
and  fundamental  problem  of  the  antagonism  of  Caj^ital 
and  Labor  thus  created ;  through  the  opportunities  for, 
and  temptations  toward,  unjust  distribution  of  the 
social  benefits,  the  wealth,  thus  brought  into  exist- 
ence- and  through  the  undermining  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples owing  to  the  dazzling  opportunities  for  the  quick 
creation  of  wealth,  by  which  the  minds  of  many  have 
been  completely  diverted  from  the  ethical  realities  of 
life ;  and  then  say  whether  technical  education  has 
discharged  its  full  debt  to  society,  when  it  stops  short 
of  accepting  responsibility  for  an  earnest  endeavor 
fully  to  understand,  and  determinedly  to  uiidcrtMkc.  Ihc 
solution  of  the  social  problems  it  has  so  largely,  if  per- 
haps unconsciously,  helped  to  create.  This  view,  to 
my  mind,  definitely  fastens  the  duty  of  assisting  to 
solve^social  problems  more  directly  on  technical  men, 
and  therefore  on  technical  ediication,  than  on  any  oth- 
er class.  Because  of  this,  schools  giving  technical  train- 
ing have  a  peculiar  responsibility  toward  those  prob- 
lems, which  they  have  not  yet  sufficiently  realized. 

jjut  there  is  a  second  reason  for  this  opinion,  per- 
haps of  even  greater  importance.  More  and  more  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  their  work  and  training, 


technical  men  have  to  assume  responsibilities  in  organ- 
ization and  working  conditions,  directly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  vast  numbers  of  their  fellow  men.  The  man- 
agement and  superintendence  of  large  operations  come- 
more  and  more  under  their  direction.  Where  they  do 
not  actually  manage  and  superintend  operations,"  they  ■ 
are  the  confidential  advisers  not  only  of  those  who  do, 
but  of  those  who  financially  back  the  enterprises.  This 
is  the  day  of  so-called  "big  business,"  of  vast  and  in- 
tricate organii^ations  to  secure  a  maximum  of  economy 
in  production  and  distribution.  At  the  head  of  each 
large  business  we  generally  find  a  Board  of  Directors, 
but  do  they  really  direct?  Generally,  no.  The  real 
power,  the  power  behind  the  throne,  is  usually  a  small 
staff  of  technical  men.  These  are  the  meia  who  have 
first-hand,  accurate  knowledge  of  evei-y  detail  of  the 
business  and  who.  because  of  their  training  and  ex- 
perience, know' how  to  secure  and  how  to  correlate, 
innumerable  original  data  on  which  buisness  decisions 
depend,  and  how  to  draw  from  them,  conclusions  as  to 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  advisable.  These  are  the 
men  of  real  power,  Avho  frame  policies  and  who,  after 
their  approval  by  Boards  of  Directors,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  putting  these  policies  into  execution.  Can 
any  economic,  ethical  and  civic  training  be  too  broad 
and  thorough  for  men  thus  wielding  the  realities  of 
power  and  influence,  both  in  relation  to  large  numbers 
of  their  fellow  men,  for  whom  in  a  great  measure  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  provide  or  to  refuse  the  de- 
cencies and  amenities  of  life  and  in  relation  to  large 
numbers  of  investors,  many  of  whom  may  have  in- 
vested their  eptire  moans  of  livelihood  on  the  strength 
of  these  men's  advice? 

Again,  none  will  have  placed  in  their  way  so  great 
opportunities  or  so  great  temptations  for  enriching 
theniselves,  as  will  this  small  staff.  To  them  comes 
first  of  all  the  "inside  information" — the  first  suc- 
cessful drill  core  with  high  assay  of  some  new  prop- 
ert.y — the  "new  discovery"  by  one  of  themselves  with 
possibility  of  millions  in  future  profits— -along  with  the 
insidious  temptation  that  arises  from  a  "find"  which 
can  be  conveniently  covered  up  and  developed  later, 
;uid  with  tlie  treacherous  suggestion,  "Your  salary 
only  pays  for  your  skill,  not  for  your  good  fortune  or 
your  good  luck."  The  auditor  or  the  detective  may 
discover  petty  speculations,  padded  pay-rolls  and  the 
like,  however,  cleverly  doiie.  But  no  auditor  or  detec- 
tive can  bring  the  technical  adviser  to  book  for  a  dis- 
honest opinion  or  fen-  failure  to  reveal  a  new  discovery 
of  which  only  himself  may  be  aware.  Can  any  course 
of  training  that  does  not  fortify  the  technical  student 
against  these  insidious  but  pow^erful  temptations,  by 
a  clear  discernment  of  the  true  application  of  ethical 
principles  to  the  complex  social  situations  that  are 
sure  to  confront  him — can  any  course  of  preparation, 
omitting  all  this,  be  regarded  as  complete? 

But  there  is  a  further,  a  fourtli,  reason  which  I  wish 
to  atFvauee  for  this  view.  These  great  economic,  ethical 
and  political  problems  I  have  briefly  referred  to,  these 
unsatisfactory,  unwholesome  and  unjust  social  condi- 
tions, most  of  which  arise  as  the  direct  or  indirect  re- 
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suits  of  comparatively  recent  technical  and  industrial 
advance,  are  not  being  adequately  met  by  those  in- 
stitutions which  in  large  measure  have  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  correcting  them.  Philanthropy  has 
tried  and  failed.  Religion  may  supply  a  motive,  but 
does  not  supply  a  method  of  dealing  with  them.  In- 
dustry, as  conducted  in  the  past,  is  mainly  responsible 
for  causing  tliem.  Politicians,  with  their  ear  to  the 
ground,  will  always  be  folloAvers,  they  will  never  take 
the  lead  in  correcting  them.  In  fact,  they  can  never 
be  corrected  until  clearly  discerned  and  until  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  them  are  clearly  and  widely  under- 
stood. The  final  remedy  for  any  ill  is  the  removal  of 
tlu>  cause  or  causes.  This  takes  us  hack  to  education 
and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  kind  of  educatiqp 
needed.  Clearly  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  or  of 
Latin,  or  of  physics  and  chemistry,  will  not  acquaint 
us  with  the  cause  of  social  evils,  however  valuable  these 
studies  may  be  for  other  purposes.  But  an  educational 
reform  which  should  give  to  all  students  a  practical 
insight  into  social  and  moral  science  would  be  a  funda- 
mental step  in  the  right  direction  in  a  self-governing 
community,  as  ours  is.  But,  for  our  schools  and  col- 
leges which  give  a  more  general  education,  this  im- 
plies a  further  and  wider  reform — a  reform  in  the  di- 
rection of  much  more  scientific  methods  of  education 
than  that  followed  by  our  present  educational  regime. 
This  necessity  I  have  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  re- 
cent discussion  already  alluded  to,  published  in  the 
•Bulletin  of  our  Mining  Institute.  Technical  educa- 
tion on  the  other  hand  is  just  taking  form  in  our  pro- 
vince and  country.  Its  importance  is  just  beginning 
to  be  realized  and  its  courses  are  still  to  a  large  extent 
in  a  state  of  flux  and  therefore  more  easily  adapted 
to  new  ideas.  The  opportunities  it  affords  and  the  age 
of  the  students  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  this  train- 
ing. The  insight  into  economic  conditions  outside  the 
schools,  necessary  at  every  turn  in  the  courses  of  train- 
ing normally  given,  are  exactly  the  basis  required  to 
give  real  and  effective  insight  into  the  principles  of 
moral  and  social  science — an  insight  based  on  realities 
and  not  on  the  mere  statement  of  a  lecturer — a  train- 
ing that  will  affect  conduct  because  it  arises  out  of, 
and  fits  into,  the  present  and  future  activities  of  the 
student. 

The  final  reason  I  wish  to  urge,  one  oven  more  im- 
portant, if  possible,  is  the  fact  that  it  will  be  given 
to  the  real  leaders  in  industry — whoever  else  may  be 
accouiited  such — the  men  in  whose  power  and  control 
will/inally  lie  more  of  the  actual  conditions  of  living 
of  millions  of  our  fellow  men,  than  in  those  of  any 
other  class.  Moreover,  these  are  the  men  of  action, 
not  of  talk — the  men  who  conceive,  initiate  and  create 
gi*eat  enterprises  and  who  say  but  little  about  them — 
the  men  who  do  origiiuil  thinking  because  they  are 
up  against  new  facts  and  new  conditions  of  importance 
every  day  of  their  lives.  Once  give  these  men  a  real 
interest  in,  and  understanding  of,  social  and  moral 
conditions  around  them ;  once  give  them  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  social  and  moral  science,  as  sound  and 
real  as  that  which  they  now  receive  of  chemical  and 
physical  science ;  once  impress  on  them  a  full  sense 
oi  responsibility  toward  society,  as  real  as  that  which 
fhey  now  feel  and  accept  towards  industry ;  and  I  will 


•See  Biilletin  of  C.  M.  I.,  Dec,  1917,  and  Jan.,  Feb. 
and  Mar.,  1918. 


venture  the  prediction  that  a  quiet  but  even  more 
rapid  and  more  marvellous  social  revolution  will  de- 
velop than  tlie  revolution  in  industry  which  occurred 
witliiii  the  ])ast  eeiilury  and  wliii-li  is  responsible  for 
most  existing  social  evils.  If  this  can  be  accomplish- 
ed, it  will  react  in  quickening  industrial  advance,  to 
an  extent  not  dreamed  of  to-day.  For  the  greatest 
clog  in  the  wheels  of  industry  to-day  is  the  wretched 
social  conditions  it  has  produced  by  its  failure  to  ac- 
cept resj)onsibility  for  its  own  social  product.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
I'eaction  on  industry  which  would  result,  if  the  war 
between  labor  and  capital  and  if  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance could  be  gradually  wiped  out.  One  of  our  great- 
est social  mistakes,  if  not  the  greatest,  has  been  in 
regarding  industry  as  the  end  and  not  as  the  means. 
This  (mistaken  view  has  been  a  prime  cause  of  many, 
if  not  of  most,  of  our-present  social  ills.  Most  adults 
to-day  are  as  ignorant  as  little  children  of  the  great 
facts  and  laws  of  social  and  moral  science.  I  recently 
read  an  address  by  a  liiii-hly  cultured  and  well-known 
capitalist  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  in  which  he  touch- 
ed on  the  q\iestion  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 
His  ignorance  of  the  subject  was  amazing,  one  might 
almost  say,  because'  of  the  consequences  of  such  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  vital  social  problems 
to-day,  it  was  appalling.  If  we  make  a  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects  an  essential  part 
of  every  course  in  Technical  Education,  we  shall  have 
taken  a  most  important  and  fundamental  step  in  the 
right  dire;'tion — we  shall  begin  the  sowing  of  seed 
whose  harvest  will  be  reaped  in  incalculable  benefits 
to  society  as  Avell  as  in  immensely  expanded  industry. 
As  men  of  responsibility  who  see  these  things  clearly, 
we  should  not  fail  to  impress  on  our  educational 
authorities  the  great  advisability  not  only  of  taking 
this  step  but  of  reforming  our  general  educational 
system  in  the  same  direction. 

I  In  their  study  of  the  evolution  of  civilization,  his- 
torians find  it  convenient  to  refer  to  a  period  of  time, 
characterized  by  some  outstanding  event  or  social  con- 
dition, as  an  era.  Current  tendencies,  movements  and 
events  are  too  close  to  us  to  be  seen  in  their  relative 
importance.  But  quite  possibly  the  future  historian 
tmay  refer  to  the  period  in  which  we  are  now  living 
as  "The  Industrial  Era,"  as  "The  Era  of  Applied 
.'^I'ienee,"  or,  possibly,  as  "The  Technical  Era."  If  so, 
T  believe  he  will  in  delineatiiig  this, era,  produce  two 
remarkably  contrasted  pictures.  The  sketch  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  of  technical  improvement,  of  industrial 
advance,  of  material  progress,  of  man's  conquest  of 
his  physical  environment,  will  probably  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  entrancing  chapters  in  all  history.  It  will 
depict  man  as,  for  the  first  time,  entering  into  his 
full  material  heritage.  It  will  show  him  as  mastering 
Nature  by  a  knowledge  of  her  own  secrets.  It  will 
represent  him  as  girdling  the  earth, -as  riding  the  wind, 
as  measuring  and  analysing  the  stars  as  prying  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  atom,  as  imprisoning  and  releas- 
ing at  his  will  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  sound  of 
tlie  human  voice,  as  annihilating  time  and  distance,  as 
harnessing  the  waterfall,  as  chaining  the  lightning,  as 
weighing  the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  as  on  the 
very  threshold  of  understanding  the  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  life  itself.  For  a  moment,  the  historian  may' 
be  almost  chasmed  by  the  contemplation  of  man's 
recent,  rapid  achievement  ijcrto  believ.ing  that  his  iu.- 
telleet  would  yet  make  him  master  of  the  universe. 
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But  alas !  When  he  turns  to  delineate  the  other  pic- 
ture, what  a  contrast  will  await  him!  With  a  fertile 
continent  lying  open  to  them,  he  will  have  to  depict 
millions  of  peopli'  crowded  into  the  apartments  and 
tenements,  many  of  them  in  the  slums,  of  cities;  with 
Nature's  unlimited  stores  of  materials  made  accessible, 
with  her  unbounded  reservoirs  of  energy  tapped  and 
placed  within  man's  control,  with  man's  ample  knowl- 
edge of  the  means  of  control  of  his  physical  environ- 
ment, with  man's  ability  and  Nature's  almost  inex- 
haustible stores  of  materials  and  energy  proven  cap- 
able of  producing  every  material  of  necessity  and  luxury 
required  for  human  welfare,  he  will  have  to  portray 
thousands  in  every  large  city  ekeing  oiit  an  existence, 
in  want,  squalor  and  misery;  with  unparalleled  pro- 
gress in  the  efficient  production  of  economic  goods, 
he  will  have  to  show  an  ever  deepening  chasm  between 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  between  super- 
abundance and  destitution;  under  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian Civilization  of  two  thousand  years'  development, 
he  will  have  to  represent  a  most  cynical  indifference 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  well-to-do,  to  the  welfare  of 
their  less-favored  fellow  men,  an  almost  complete 
failure  to  accept  the  central  teaching,  the  very  core,  of 
Christian  ethics — the  "Golden  Rule" — as  a  governing 
principle  in  social  relations,  which,  though  complex  in 
appearance,  may  always  be  reduced  finally  to  rela- 
tions of  man  to  man ;  with  industrial  progress  causing 
a  degree  of  actual  co-operation  never  before  seen  in 
the  world's  history,  he  will  have  to  describe  a  bitter 
antagonism,  a  seemingly  endless  dispute,  amounting  at 
tirdes  almost  to  civil  war,  between  those  who  work  and 
those  who  provide  the  materials  and  equipment  for 
working;  with  open  slavery  abolished  from  the  earth 
and  man  made  ever  more  and  more  free  in  relation  to 
his  physical  environment  by  the  removal  of  supersti- 
tion through  the  spread  and  increase  of  scientific 
knowledge,  he  will  have  to  trace  as  the  real  cause  of 
the  social  confusion,  a  new  and  more  insidious  form  of 
slavery  creeping  in.  to  depict  man  as  becoming  ever 
more  and  more  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
a  social  and  industrial  environment  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing complexity,  with  no  provision  made  for  his  sys- 
tematic social  enlightenment.  Finally,  his  pen  will  fail 
him  in  any  effort  adequately  to  describe  the  horrors 
of  the  present  Armageddon  which  Avill  appear  to  be 
a  mad,  a  suicidal,  attempt  by  the  nations  to  utilize  all 
the  achievements  of  science  and  learning  in  self-de- 
struelion. 

We  may  gloat  over  this  contrasting  picture  as  we 
please,  or  we  may  continue  to  flatter  ourselves  by  fix- 
ing our  gaze  on  the  former  picture  of  material  achieve- 
ment and  refusing  to  study  the  latter  picture  of  social 
failure,  but  the  future  historian,  if  he  writes  the  whole 
truth,  will  depict  these  things  as  characteristic  of  our 
much-praised  "Technical  Era." 

When,  next,  he  looks  inevitably  for  the  chief  cause 
of  this  harrowing  contrast  what  will  he  probably  find 
it  to  be?  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  cause 
may  be  stated  depending  on  how  far  we  reason  back 
in  the  chain  of  causation.  But  our  interest  centres 
on  the  point  at  which  the  most  effective  remedy  can 
be  applied.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  will  find  it, 
I  believe,  to  focus  mainly  in  the  defective  educational 
systems  prevailing  in  "The  Technical  Era."  He  will 
find  that,  generally  these  systems  failed  effectively 
to  utilize  such  educational  materials  and  methods  as 


would  give  to  each  student  coming  under  their  influ- 
ence a  keen  sense  and  clear  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  social  relationships  into  which  he 
must  increasingly  enter;  that  they  failed  to  build  up 
in  his  mind  a  sound  standard  of  ethics,  fitted  to  meet 
and  cope  with  these  social  complexities ;  that,  because 
of  these  failures,  they  further  failed  to  impress  on  him, 
or  {o  develop  in  him,  a  strong  sense  of  his  social  re-, 
sponsibilities ;  that  they  formed  in  his  mind  no  mental 
centres  so  vitally  related  to  his  surrounding  social  con- 
ditions that  they  would  become  centres  of  growing  in- 
terest which  would  continue  to  develop  throughout 
life,  parallel  with  his  growing  experience ;  that  they 
failed  to  reveal  to  him  clearly  the  social  and  moral 
aspects  of  his  various  activities,  though  these  are  really 
more  difficult  to  discern  and  require  more  thought, 
more  insight  and  greater  judgment  than  their  physical 
aspects;  that,  in  consequence  of  these  deficiencies  in 
his  education,  he  passed  through  life  with  his  power  of 
sociai  discernment  so  slightly  developed  that  these 
matters — the  all-important  questions  of  his  life — re- 
ceived but  slight,  if  any,  attention ;  and  that  the  nett 
result  socially  was  the  confusion  depicted.  Tt  has 
not  been  a  case  of  positive  wrong-doing.  It  has  been  . 
a  case  of  educational  neglect. 

Since  the  rapid  industrial  progress  of  the  present 
era  has  created  the  existing  social  problems  and  since 
technical  education  is  the  basis  of  this  advance,  does 
it  not  seem  to  you  a  wise  measure,  nay,  an  impera- 
tively necessary  measure  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  tech- 
nical education  so  as  to  give  the  technical  student  a 
deep  insight  into  the  real  end  and  purpose  of  his  work? 
Will  he  not  be  a  better  technical  graduate  if  he  enters 
on  his  life's  work  with  the  determination,  not  merely 
to  create  or  to  amass  wealth,  without  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  it,  but  to  assist  in  the  betterment  of  his 
fellow  men,  with  all  the  skill,  ability  and  knowledge 
he  has  been  privileged  to  acquire  as  a  student,  using 
the  wealth  produced  by  industry  as  the  most  important 
means?    And  will  he  not  withal  be  a  better  man? 

To  fix  men's  minds  on  means,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ends,  is  degrading.  To  eat  for  the  sake  of  eating  is  to 
be  a  glutton.  To  drink  for  the  sake  of  drinking  is  to 
be  a  sot.  Yet  both  eating  and  drinking,  regarded  as 
means  for  the  existence  and  highest  functioning  of  body 
and  mind,  are  worthy  of  the  closest  staidy.  So  is  it  also 
with  the  creation  of  wealth,  the  means  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  social  body  and  social  mind. 

Who  will  dare  to  degrade  technical  education,  or 
education  of  any  kind,  to  become  an  instrument  for 
the  mere  creation  of  material  wealth,  without  regard 
for  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  all  education?  The 
educator  who  takes  this  narrow  view  will  be  a  direct 
contributor  to  the  future  failure  of  our  nation  and 
to  the  downfall  of  our  civilization,  since  neither  can 
be  permanent,  if  it  rests  on  such  a  self-destructive 
foundation.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  true  basis  of 
all  national  prosperity  and  the  bedrock  of  any  lasting 
form  of  civilization  must  be  such  a  socializing  educa- 
tion as  will  give  to  all  citizens,  and  above  everything, 
to  all  our  technical  leaders,  sound  and  sane  views  of 
social  progress,  such  social  knowledge  and  insight  as 
will  .enable  them  to  estimate  the  real  values  and  results 
of  their  activities  as  measured  by  the  most  enlightened 
ethical  standard.  If  we  would  build  permanently,  we 
must  look  to  our  foundation.  Failure  higher  up  may 
be  corrected.  Failure  here  must  bring  the  entire  social 
structure  to  ruin. 
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The  Newsprint  Inquiry 
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'I'hc  ('aiiadiim  iiowsiniiit  imiiiiry  is  to  bo  rcsmnoil 
within  the  iioxt  two  or  pcrliaps  throe  weeks,  aocord- 
iiij;  to  host  inforination  on  the  snbjoet  obtainable  by 
tlie  Pnlp  and  Paiier  Mafiazine  at  Ottawa  this  week. 
Xotbinfi  by  way  of  offieial  aniiouneement  has  been 
made  nor  notices  of  the  rosuni])tion  of  the  inquiry  bad 
not  been  sent  to  the  newsprint  manufacturers. 

The  Paper  Tontroller,  when  asked  by  the  Pul])  and 
I'aper  IMasras^iiie  as  to  the  cause  for  the  delay,  and  when 
tlie  inquiry  would  1)0  resumed,  said:  "Tt  is  likely  to  bo 
held  within  the  next  two  or  throe  weeks."  The  audit 
of  the  Foi't  Frances  Company  has  boon  completed,  and 
with  its  termination,  tlie  invostisiation  into  the  records 
of  the  four  mills  in  ((uestion  has  been  completed. 

A  fifth  mill,  but  not  a  sixth,  is  likolv  to  be  further 
examined.  This  point  has  not  boon  officiallv  settled. 
In  the  evojit  of  a  fifth  mill  boin?  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  Pulp  and  Paper  IVraprazino  understands  it 
will  be  the  John  T?.  Pooth  plant  at  Ottawa.  Proviouslv 
there  had  boon  rumors  that  two  or  three  mills  would 
bo  examined  and  the  choice  between  tAvo  of  the  mills 
was  between  the  E.  B.  Eddv  Company  and  John  H. 
P>ooth.  Tt  is  almost  certain  that  the  Booth  mill  will  bo 
the  one  to  be  considered. 

From  available  fijrures  in  the  record  of  the  procood- 
inprs  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  in- 
ouiry  hold  in  November,  1917.  it  is  shown  in  compari- 
son with  thirteen  mi-lls  then  considered  that  the  John 
P.  Booth  mill  was  the  "high  cost'  mill,  having  a  fiffure 
at  the  time  of  $62.47  onlv  considoringr  cost,  selline,  in- 
terest on  capital  invested  and  duos.  The  figures  for 
Fort  Frances  were  not  put  in  or  included  in  the  state- 
ment. Of  course,  a  new  audit  of  the  four  mills  has 
boon  made  since  then  and  different  fisruros  will  likely 
be  submitted  in  the  near  future,  allowing  for  more  re- 
cent increased  costs  and  more  or  loss  bringing  the 
I>riee  up  to  date. 

As  the  figures  of  the  now  audit  are  not  known  col- 
lo"tively  to  anyone  but  perhaps  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr. 
'=!harne  and  Mr.  Pringle.  there  can  be  no  definite  basis 
for  comparison  as  to  what  mav  come  with  what  has 
gone  before.  Nevertheless,  taking  the  fitrures  as  sub- 
"littod  last  November,  an  interesting  calculation  can 
be  made,  ns  annlieable  to  the  mills  in  miostion.  Lau- 
rentide.  Price  Bros..  Donnaeonna.  and  John  P.  Booth, 
as  on  a  proportionate  ratio  thev  would  line  up  to-dav. 
Of  oour.se.  their  costs  are  higher  than  indicated  by 
Hie  fiiruros  to  follow,  and  wages  has  been  increased  to 
the  mill  -workers. 

The  facts  are.  taking  throe  mills  of  the  four  which 
have  rci-iitlv  been  invostierated.  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture averages  ^4.74  per  ton:  with  allowance  for  in- 
terost,  .sellin"  and  dues  Cbut  allowing  nothing  for  eon- 
.tinsencies)  Laurentide,  Price  Bros.,  and  Donnaconna 
average  up  to  .'t;.58.20  per  ton,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty 
''en+s  per  ton  in  advance  of  the  price  the  paper  con- 
troller and  the  Government  have  forced  the  now.sprint 
manufa<-tnvers  to  sell  at  in  Canada  since  May  1st. 

T^nfortunately.  fisrures  for  Fort  Frances  are  not 
a-<-ailable.  or  a  much  clo.ser  calculation  could  be  made. 
Nevertheless,  leaving  Fort  Frances  which  is  a  fairlv 
bi<rh  cost  mill  as  a  neutral  factor,  and  taking  in  John 
P.  Booth  to  make  a  fourth  divisional  figure  (this  is 
reasonable  as  the  Booth  mill  will  likely  be  inchided  as 
the  fifth  mill"!  it  would  give  an  average  manufactur- 
ing cost  of  $46.10  per  ton.  and  including  the  above 


mentioned  cost,  but  allowing  nothing  for  contingeneiM, 
increase  the  average  price  the  mills  should  receive  to 
.'(!.')9.27  per  ton,  two  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents 
above  the  price  that  is  at  present  being  allowed. 

The  figures  on  which  this  computation  is  based  as 
shown  in  the  record,  is  as  follows: 

Int. 

Mill.          Period.  Cost.    Selling.  Return.   Dues.    Total. 
Laurentide, 

Julv-Aug.     .$45.71     $3.70  $10.00     .94     $.59.8.5 

Price  Bro.s.  Aug.    43.77       1.20  13.00     .94       .5S.91 

Donnacona.  Aug.  44.75  1.20  9.43  .47  55.85 
Fort  Frances   (no  figures). 

J.  R.  Booth,  May  50.17       1.09  10.81      .40      62.47 

The  resum|)tion  of  the  inquiry  in  the  early  or  middle 
part  of  August,  while  it  may  cause  some  inconvenience 
personally  to  some  of  the  manufacturers,  will  on  the 
whole  prove  more  satisfactory  than  having  the  sitting 
held  some  time  in  September,  with  the  prospect  that 
the  price  of  $57  per  ton  will  be  changed  for  a  higher 
figure.  The  manufacturers  certainly  do  not  want  to 
have  the  .$2.85  price  extended  beyond  August  31st. 
The  extension  of  such  a  price  means  a  further  increase 
in  the  total  of  carrying  charges  to  them  and  their  bur- 
den in  this  regard  they  consider  is  already  great 
enough. 

Another  attack  on  the  newsprint  manufacturers  and 
the  paper  industry  was  launched  in  Ottawa  by  the 
Journal-Press,  published  by  the  Journal  Printing  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  P.  D.  Ross,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Paper  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  is 
president.  The  grounds  for  the  attack  eminate  front 
an  article  contained  in  the  Pnlp  and  Paper  Bulletin, 
which  says:  "For  two  years  the  industry  has  been 
forced  to  maintain  a  bitter  fight  for  its  existence  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  order  to  satisfy  certain  Can- 
adian newspaper  publishers  the  industry  has  been 
hampered  at  home  as  well  as  injured  abroad."" 

^Ir.  Ross"s  organ  does  not  see  it  this  wa.v  at  all. 
In  fact,  the  same  old  brand  of  har])ings  that  the  pre.ss 
some  time  ago  conducted,  are  again  paraded  as  the 
newspapers'  view  of  the  pa])or  manufacturers. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  inquiry,  e.s- 
peeially  as  it  is  very  probable  the  publishers  will  re- 
sume as  parties  at  the  next  sitting,  the  editorial  is  of 
interest,  if  it  does  not  furnish  some  amusement  to  the 
newspi-int   manufacturing  trade. 

Following  the  above-mentioned  paragraph  from  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Bulletin,  the  editorial  proceeds  as 
follows : 

"The  statement  is  a  silly  falsehood.  The  paper 
manufacturing  companies  of  Canada  for  two  years 
have  been  making  in  most  eases  large  profits  instead 
of  having  '"a  bitter  fight  for  existence"  The  industry 
has  neither  boon  hampered  at  home  or  injurod^abroad 
unless  the  injury  referred  to  exists  in  something  which 
is  not  the  Canadian  fault,  namely  -the  fact  that  the 
controlling  authorities  of  several  of  our  largest  mills, 
"who  are  Anu'iicans.  have  been  convicted  in  their  own 
courts  of  illegal  combination  against  their  own  news- 
papers, and  were  fined  and  warned  to  dissolve  their 
organization.  ■■ 

So  far  as  the  jiaper  industry  in  Canada  is  concern- 
ed as  •'mflintaining  a  bitter  fight  for  its  existence" 
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the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  just  stated 
the  Interuatioual  Pai)er  Company,  the  biggest  paper 
making  association  in  the  world,  Has  deeided  to  move 
a  number  of  its  paper  mills  to  Canada,  because  they 
will  be  able  to  do  a  more  profitable  business  in  this 
country  than  in  the  United  States — although  the  com- 
pany has  been  making  big  i)rofits  in  the  United  States." 

•■The  Financial  Times  of  Montreal  had  the  following 
to  say  last  week  in  answer  to  a  subscriber  who  inquired 
about  the  stock  of  the  Brompton  Paper  Company,  a 
Canadian  concern  with  a  largely  watered  eapital: 

'The  outlook  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
Canada  is  exceptionally  bright,  and  the  Brompton 
I'ulp  and  Paper  Company  will  naturally  participate 
with  the  other  companies  of  its  kind  in  the  general 
jiriisperity.  In  the  circumstances  the  stock  is  not  high 
around  its  present  price  of  o;").  on  which  it  yields  a  re- 
turn on  the  investment  of  9.09  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany has  all  the  benefits  of  capable  management  and 
is  doing  an  excellent  business,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  statement  of  profits  for  the  year  ending  October 
31st  last,  which  showed  after  the  usual  deductions, 
earnings  erpial  to  9.6  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 

"The  .short  and  simple  annals  of  the  paper-makers 
of  Canada  since  the  war  broke  out  are  as  follows: 
They  notified  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  of  a  very  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  paper.  The  publishers  went  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment and  said  to  effect:  'We  are  willing  to  pay 
any  f;iir  profit  to  the  manufacturers  for  their  paper. 
But  we  think  they  propose  to  charge  us  too  much. 
Please  investigate.  This  is  war  time,  and  each  Can- 
adian industry  should  have  fair  play  from  the  others.' 
.And  the  newspapers  supported  this  plea  by  pointing 
out  of  all  the  paper  manufactured  in  Canada,  nine- 
tenths  was  sold  in  the  Ignited  States,  that  the  Cana- 
dian mills  were  able  to  get  a  large  profit  on  that  90 
per  cent  of  their  output,  and  aught  to  be  well  content 
with  but  a  fair  profit  on  the  remaining  ten  per  cent 
of  their  products,  the  small  quantity  sold  in  Canada." 

The  Government  tried  to  sret  the  two  sides  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  but  failed.  The  manufacturers  thought 
th(>  newspapers  asked  too  low  a  price.  The  news- 
pn pel's  thontrht  the  manufacturers  wanted  to  Shyloek 
them.  The  Government,  consequently  liad  to  start  an 
iu'iuirv,  which  is  not  vet  complete.  But  enough  has 
been  shown  to  prove  that  the  newspapers  were  nearer 
risrht  than  the  manufacturers  when  the  two  sides  fail- 
('d  to  agree."  concludes  the  sditorial. 

So  much  for  the  above  "short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  paper  makers  of  Canada  since  the  war  broke  out," 

'  as  above  related  by  the  publishers.  Tt  seems  all  nice 
;ind  simple  as  explained  to  the  average  public  mind 
that  the  paper  manufacturerif  in  Canada  are  in  a  cate- 
froi-\-  somewhat  related  to  criminals  or  crooks  and  are 
literally  wallowing  in  the  immense  profits  they  are 
makinsr.  The  publisher  meanwhile  forgets  to  mention 
that  his  advertising  rates  and  subscription  rates  have 
lieen  advanced,  in  some  eases  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  volume  of  Government  advertising  alone  which  is 
due  to  the  war  has  been  another  big  plum  for  the 
newspapers,  and  it  seems  from  an  ordinary  i)nblic  view- 
point, or  the  viewpoint  that  the  editorial  was  intended 

•,to  reach,  that  the  Canadian  Press  has  been  very  pros- 
perous since  the  war  becran.  The  manufacturers  have 
had  no  plums  handed  to  them  bv  the  Government  since 
l>he  war  began,  and  everything  they  got  today  Ihey 
had  to  fisrht  for  and  prove  they  were  right  before  they 
got  it.    Could  the  newspapers  tomorrow,  if  Mr.  Pringle 


called  a  newspaper  inquiry,  enter  the  lists  the  same  as 
the  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  do  years  ago 
and  substantiate  their  costs  as  the  manufacturers  have 
done?  Perhaps  a  time  may  come  when  they  will  be 
called  upon  to-  do  it. 

While  the  article  is  headed  "The  Newsprint  Trou- 
ble," it  skillfully  fails  to  give  any  figures' directly  bear- 
ing on  actual  newsprint  production,  and  broadly  re- 
fers to  the  "paper  industry"  and  the  "paper  manu- 
facturers." Taken  all  around,  the  paper  manufactur- 
ers mind  you,  may  be  making  a  little  something  by  way 
of  profit,  but  the  newsprint  manufacturer  today  who 
is  selling  at  the  Canadian  price  of  $S7  per  ton  is  not. 
If  he  is,  it  proves  the  day  of  miracles  is  not  yet  passed. 

Then,  again,  the  word  "inquiry"  is  used,  but  it 
does  not  define  whether  it  is  the  newsprint  inquiry  or 
the  book  paper  inquiry  or  both.  But  under  the  gen- 
eral classifiTjation  of  paper  makers  an  attempt  to  make 
useful  material  is  made  by  the  reference  to  what  the 
Financial  Times  said  about  the  "Brompton  Paper 
Company."  The  writer  of  the  editorial  either  did  not 
knew  or  else  he  did  not.want  to  say  so,  that  the  Bromj)^ 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  manufactures  only  about 
fifty-five  or  sixty  tons  of  newsprint  daily,  and  it  is 
more  or  less  of  a  sideline  at  present. 

The  proportion  of  newsprint  that  Brompton  makes 
when  it  is  to  be  held  up  for  criticism  or  comparison 
with  the  profits  of  the  whole  output  of  this  company 
can  be  best  gauged  by  the  following  figures:  Box 
board,  forty  tons  daily;  news,  sixty  tons;  groundwood, 
dry,  320  tons;  sulphate,  dry,  90  tons;  kraft  paper,  60 
tons. 

Thus  out  of  a  production  of  570  tons  of  product 
daily  newsprint  amounts  to  about  60  tons,  or  only  10.5 
per  cent  of  its  output.  What  is  one  to  believe  from 
the  tone  of  the  editorial?  Is  it  the  intention  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  dividends  of  Brompton  is 
made  by  these  60  tons  of  newsprint?  Nobody  with  any 
sense  could  believe  it. 

Another  nice  charitable  spirit,  not  to  the  newsprint 
manufacturers,  because  the.v  do  not  want  any  of  the 
publishers'  charity,  but  to  the  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  conveyed  in  the  words,  "who  are 
Americans?"  Supposing  they  are  Americans,  what 
has  that  got  to  do  with  it.  ,  The  U.S.  is  our  Ally,  and 
toda.y  on  the  battlefield  of  Europe  these  same  Ameri- 
cans arc  proving  themselves  just  as  good  as  the  ma- 
jority of  Canadians.  How  would  the  Journal  press 
be  published  if  it  was  not  for  American  coal,  and  Am- 
erican sulphur  to  provide  the  paper  for  it?  An  old 
adage  says,  "People  in  glass  houses  should  never 
throw  stones." 

As  to  any  capital  for  the  publishers  being  made  by 
the  citation  tliat  the  International  Paper  Company  is 
coming  to  Canada,  the  view  of  Ottawa  manufacturers 
is  that  it  is  popp.veoek.  "Why,  we  have  heard  for  the 
last  ten  years  that  the  International  Paper  Company 
was  going  to  establish  mills  in  Canada,  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  of  them  yet,"  said  Mr.  II.  I.  Thomas,  of 
■John  R.  Booth. 

If  the  publication  of  such  editorials  as  that  above 
are  to  influence  the  paper  controller  when  deciding 
the  price,  why.  Lord  help  the  manufacturers.  So 
far  as  indications  point,  Mr.  Pringle  is  going  to  get 
facts,  talk  facts,  and  decide  on  facts;  not  supposition, 
subterfuge,  or  anybody's  nationalit.y. 

Another  nice  point  of  "fairness"  that  can  be  taken 
up  is  the  reference  to  the  Canadian  paper  manufactur- 
ers getting  a  "large  profit"  on  the  ninety  per  cent 
exported  to  the  United  States.    If  "paper"  in  the  edi- 
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torial  only  means  newsprint,  the  spirit  is  evident  and 
is  easily  to  be  linked  up  with  the  argument  that  the 
Canadian  publisher  does  not  give  a  damn,  what  the 
publishers  in  the  TTnited  States  have  to  pay  for  their 
newsprint,  so  long  as  he  gets  his  newsprint  cheaper 
through  whatever  means  he  ean. 

What  does  it  matter  for  the  purposes  of  the  news- 
print Inquiry  what  Canadian  newsprint  is  sold  for  in 
the  TTnited  States.  Its  sale  price  in  another  country 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacturing  cost  in 
Canada.  There  would  be  only  two  items  of  cost  which 
would  be  .subject  to  variance,  selling  charges  and 
freight.  The  cost  of  manufacture,  cost  of  overhead, 
interest  return  on  capital  invested  would  all  remain 
pretty  much  the  same.  In  short,  a  ton  of  paper  for 
sale  in  Canada  costs  as  much  to  produce  as  a  ton  of 
paper  manufactured  in  Canada  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  country.  The  sooner  the  pub- 
lishers realize  this  the  sooner  the  inquiry  will  end. 
Cost  is  cost  first,  last,  and. all  the  time. 


NEW  LOGGING  REGULATIONS. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Mini.ster  of  the  Interior, 
is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  Sec- 
tion 27  of  the  regulations  governing  the  granting  of 
yearly  licenses  and  permits  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion 
Lands,  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  1st  July, 
1898,  and  subsequent  Orders  in  Council,  be  rescinded 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: — 

27.  Licensees  are  required  to  keep  a  bush  count  of 
all  saw  logs  and  other  timber  cut  upon  a  berth,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  pieces  hauled  therefrom,  in  the  form 
of  a  book  to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  Crown 
Timber  Agent.  The  books  covering  operations  for 
twelve  months  ending  the  30th  April  in  each  year  are 
to  be  returned  to  the  said  Agent  duly  completed  by 
the  foreman  in  charge  of  operations,  who  shall  sub- 
scribe to  the  affidavit  therein. 

fa)  All  saw  logs  and  other  timber  cut  upon  a  licensed 
or  permit  berth,  or  upon  unpatented  homestead 
lands  Avithin  the  Railway  Belt  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  whether  merchantable  or  cull, 
must  be  clearly  marked  with  a  distinguishing 
number  on  sealing  end  with  crayon,  chalk  or  pen- 
cil, at  the  time  of  scalijig. 

Numbering  will  be  necessary  even  when  the  logs 
will  be  sawn  immediately  or  before  beinc  placed 
in  the  water.  The  scale  of  each  log  and  lencth 
)j'ill  be  entered  opposite  its  number  in  consecutive 
order  in  a  scale  book,  cull  logs  being  identified  by 
the  addition  of  the  letter  "C." 

Where  operations  are  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  the  use  of  more  than  one 
scale  book,  the  books  are  to  be  numbered  seriallv 
with  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  used.  These  books  are  to  be  carefuUv  pre- 
served by  the  licensee  for  inspection  by  the  Crow 
Timber  Agent  or  other  officer  of  the  Crown. 

No  person  is  authorized  to  scale  timber  cut  upon 
Dominion  Lands  other  than  those  authorized  in 
Avriting  by  the  Minister  or  his  appointed  agent. 

fb)  The  requirements  in  the  next  preceding  sub- 
clause  will  not  apply  to  timber  cut  on  Dominion 
Lands  within  the  Railway  Belt  lying  south  of  a 
line  drawn  East  and  West  from  the  Town  of  Yale, 


All  timber  cut  within  said  tract,  which  is  sub- 
.iect  to  Crown  dues,  shall  be  sealed  by  a  Dominion 
Timber  Scaler  holding  a  scah-r's  license  from  the 
l?ritish  Columl)ia  Government,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  British  Columbia  log  rule. 

(e)  The  following  fees,  to  which  sliall  be  added 
reasonable  expenses^,  shall  be  paid  for  the  sealer's 
services  by  the  licensee  or  permittee  conducting 
operations: — 

For  sealing  saw  logs  and  spars,  5  cents  per 
thousand  feet  board  measure :  for  measuring  piles 
and  poles.  .5  cents  for  each  200  lineal  feet;  for 
measuring  railway  tics,  pulpwood,  shingle  bolts  or 
cordwood.  .5  cents  for  each  cord  of  128  cubic  feet. 

When  the  fees  and  reasonable  expenses  are  not 
paid  promptly  on  completion  of  the  work,  the 
amount  due  shall^be  made  a  lien  upon  the  timber 
with  respect  to  which  the  work  was  done,  or  upon 
the  berth  from  which  the  timber  was  taken. 

In  the  event  of  a  licensee  or  permittee  disp\iting 
the  Inspector's  scale,  on  application  to  the  Crown 
Timber  Agent  for  the  district,  a  re-scale  of  the  tim- 
ber will  be  made  by  another  Dominion  Sealer, 
and  in  such  case  the  person  requiring  bis  services 
must  pay  such  additional  expense  or  cost  as  may 
be  occasioned  thereby. 

Provided  that  if  the  original  scale  made  be  prov- 
ed inaccurate  to  an  extent  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
total  scale,  second  charge  for  the  work  shall  not 
be  made. 
(d)  The  scaling  officer  shall  deliver  a  copy  of  any 
scale  made  by  him  to  the  owner  of  the  timber 
sealed,  upon  demand  and  upon  payment  of  his  fees 
and  expenses. 
(o)  The  Crown  Timber  Agent,  or  other  duly  author- 
ized officer  of  the  Department,  shall  act  as  arbiter 
in  any  dispute  that  may  arise  between  a  licensee 
or  permittee  and  the  official  scaler,  as  to  the 
measurements  of  any  timber  and  his  award  shall 
be  binding  upon  all  parties  without  appeal. 

(f)  All  diameters  of  logs  shall  be  measured  inside 
of  the  bark  at  the  top  end  of  the  Tog. 

(g)  No  timber  or  saw  logs  shall  be  manufactured  or 
sawn  until  the  same  have  been  scaled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  these  regidations, 
and  any  person  violating  this  provision  shall  be 
liable  to  have  such  timber  or  product  of  manu- 
facture therefrom  seized  and  forfeited,  wholly  or 
in  part,  to  the  Crown,  or  pa.v  dues  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  fiA'e  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  meas- 
ure, according  as  the  ^linistcr  mav  direct. 

RODOLPHE  BOURDEAU. 

Clerk  of  the  Privv  Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor  Pidp  ami  Paper  I^Iagazine,  ^fontreal  : 

Dear  Sir, — It  would  be  well  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mainifactnrers  to  double  their  forest  staffs  this  year 
— the  woods  of  northern  Quebec  are  full  of  "slack- 
ers," camping  out  to  avoid  military  service,  these  peo- 
ple have  no  regard  for  private  rights,  or  public  safety, 
and  constitute  a  grave  danger  to  the  forests.  "A 
stitch  in  time,  etc.."  so  it  would  be  well  to  get  after" 
this  class  of  ct^Mle  before  the  dry  weather  sets  in, 

Youj-s  truly,  '^ 

DALJAR. 


July  25,  1918. 
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Sulphite  Coal 


By  R.  W.  STREHLENERT 

Trauslated  from  the  Svensk  Pappers-Tidning  by  Oscar 

Ericson,  Auglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co., 

Ltd..  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland. 


Since  the  Sulphite  Coal  process  was  demonstrated  on 
July  15,  1916,  at  Gota  Sulphite  Mills,  Gota,  it  has  un- 
dergone vital  changes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
removal  of  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  de- 
composition of  Sulphite  Waste  Lyes  contaminated  by 
jnetals.  and  said  changes  have  also  reduced  the  cost 
of  chemicals  used  in  the  proceeds.  Besides  I  have  di- 
rected the  work  toward  increasing  the  yield  of  coal 
from  the  autoclaves- 

In  general  the  process  is  otherwise  the  same  as  is  de- 
scribed in  my  fii'st  patent,  of  which,  for  example,  the 
Swedish  carries  the  Patent  iSTo.  34941.  and  the  Norwe- 
gian No.  24140 ;  that  is,  the  decomposition  process  is 
carried  out  on  the  principle  of  oxidizing  into  Sulphuric 
Acid  the  Sulphurous  Acid  which  exists  in  the  Lye  in 
form  of  free  acid  and  combined  by  lignin  substance. 
The  ligno-Siilphinie  molecule  of  lime  is  subsequently 
separated  into  sulphate  of  lime  and  lignin-substance. 
Both  of  the  last-named  compounds,  are  insoluble  in  con- 
trast to  the  first  mentioned,  and  thus  may  be  separated 
from  the  mother  liquor  and  utilized. 

Contajninations  in  the  Sulphite  Waste  Lye  Which 
Retard  Normal  Precipitation. 

From  my  previous  publications  it  may  be  seen  that 
certain  metallic  contaminations  in  the  Sulphite  "Waste 
Lye.  such  as  Iron,  Zinc,  or  Manganese,  have  a  very  re- 
tarding effect  on  the  yield  of  the  precipitations, and  that 
in  certain  instances  such  metallic  contaminations  to- 
tall.y  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  Lye.  Such  con- 
taminations originate  from  various  sources,  but  are 
principally  caused  by  using  unsuitable  Pyrites  for 
manufacture  of  SO.  gas;  they  are  also  easily  obtained 
when  Lye,  previous  to  decomposition,  has  been  used 
for  the  mannfactiire  of  Alcohol. 

The  reason  why  the  Hydrogen-forming  metals  retard 
the  progress  of  the  decomposition  of  Sulphite  Waste 
Lyes  carried  out  on  this  principle  is  easily  explained, 
inasmuch  as  the  Sulphuric  Acid  formed  during  the 
oxidation  process  acts  as  a  chemical  reducer.  Such 
small  amounts  of  Iron  in  the  Lye,  as,  for  instance, 
n.002rf  and  0.003%  have  loweredthe  yield,  and  when 
the  amount  of  Iron  reaches  0.0049?,  or  still  higher,  a 
precipitation  is  almost  impossible  if  certain  means  are 
not  employed  for  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  Iron, 
as.  for  instance,  by  the  addition  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

However,  when  large  quantities  of  Lye,  in  a  process 
like  this',  are  treated  and  utilized  for  fuel  purposes, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  use  chemicals,  inasmuch  as  this 
increases  the  cost  of  the  process.  That  such  small 
quantifies  of  Iron  in  the  Lye  should  prevent  a  normal 
preciiiitation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Fe  in  minimal 
quantities  act  as  a  Hydrogen-forming  catalizer  during 
the  oxidation  process,  and  thus  directly  disturbs  the 
course  of  the  oxidation. 


*Address  in  sulphite  coal  given  by  R.  W.  Strehlen- 
ert  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Swedish  Chemical 
Society  and  the  Swedi.sh  Society  of  Paper  and  Cellu- 
lose Engineers  at  Sundswall,  Sweden,  on  June  9,  1917. 


In  order  to  counteract  this  inconvenience  I  have  em- 
ployed a  means  which  has  i)roven  itself  to  be  very 
effective. 

The  oxidation  of  the  free  and  spontaneously  liberat- 
ed Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Lye,  which  previously  took 
place  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  in  other 
words,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  beginning  at 
about  100°  Cent-,  I  have  advanced  to- in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  critical  temperature,  that  is,  the  degree  of 
heat  when  the  Lye  commences  to  liberate  large 
amounts  of  combined  Sulphurous  Acid.  If,  at  this  mo- 
ment, air  is  admitted  for  oxidation  of  the  Sulphurous 
Acid,the  oxidation  and  deconipo.sition  take  place  si- 
multaneously and  so  suddenly  that  the  influence  of 
the  Iron  is  totally  eliminated. 

This  method  has  proved,  when  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 

Reduced  Consumption  of  Chemicals. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Lyes  contaminated  by  metals 
the  cost  of  the  process  would  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  compensating  chemicals,  such  as  Sulphuric 
Acid,  which  would  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fect of  the  metals.  However,  by  the  method  described 
above  the  need  of  compensating  chemicals  is  eliminat- 
ed. 

Besides  Sulphuric  Acid  in  certain  cases  also  Sodium 
Bi-Sulphite  is  added. 

This  last  addition  aims  toward  two  purposes,  partly 
to  replace  by  Sodium  the  Lime  in  the  Lye,  and  also  to 
obtain  a  water-soluble  salt  in  the  precipitation  which 
can  be  washed  away  after  the  decomposition,  and  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  ashes 
in  the  final  product.  Another  advantage  which  is  gain- 
ed by  the  addition  of  Sodium  Bi-Sulphate  is  that  the 
Ligno-Sulphine  Sodium  Salt  is  easier  decomposed  dur- 
ing the  process  than  the  corresponding  compound  of 
Lime ;  the  process  also  takes  place  more  regulai'ly  than 
when  only  Lime  is  present  in  the  Lye.  As  the  Sodium 
Bi-Sulphate,  which  under  normal  conditions  may  be 
obtained  at  0.5  ore.  per  kg.,  is  only  required  to  an  ex- 
tent of  0.5%  of  the  volume  of  the  Lve,  and  as  the  final 
ashes  in  tlie  product  are  reduced  from  aboiit  18%,  to 
about  5  and  G^,.  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  economically 
advantageous  to  use  this  chemical ,-  and  besides,  in  such 
cases,the  Gypsum  in  the  final  ]ir(iduct  may  also  be  re- 
covered as  a  by-product. 

However,  in  these  critical  times  the  cost  of  the  So- 
dium Bi-Sulphite  has  increased  enormously,  and,  there- 
fore, at  present  its  use  must  be  left  out  of  the  question. 
If  the  Sodium  Bi-Sulphite  is  not  used  in  the  proce.ss 
the  percentage  of  ashes  in  the  final  product  is  about 
15%.  This  high  percentage  of  ashes  is.  however,  part- 
ly counter-balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  method  be- 
comes more  simple  and  is  easier  to  carry  out.  particu- 
larly at  Mills  located  far  away  from  the  producing 
centres  of  the  Sodium  Bi-Sulphate.  Another  purpose 
that  the  Sodium  Bi-Sulphate  fills  is  that  the  process 
during  the  decomposition  takes  place  more  regularly, 
ana  to  this  subject  I  shall  return  later. 
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Period  of  Oxidation. 

As  may  be  scon  tVoiu  the  above,  il  is  of  iinportaiiee 
that  the  oxidation  shouM  take  piaee  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  .so  in  particular  if  contaminated  Lyes  arc  l)c- 
inj,'  treated.  1  have  nu-ntioned  tliat  it  is  advantageous 
to  admit  air  to  the  treated  Lye  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  critical  temperature-  However,  it  is  also  of  im- 
portance that  during  the  heating  of  the  Lye  no  oxida- 
tion of  SO,,  should  take  place.  Such  oxidation  is  pre- 
vented if,  in  the  autoclave,  after  the  same  is  filled,  in- 
stead of  air,  relief  gases  (SO.  Gas,  etc.,)  from  the  Sul- 
phite Digesters  are  admitted.  Tlu>se  gases  are  forced 
into  the  autoclave  to  such  an  extent  that  a  pres.surc  of 
1  or  2  kg.  per  .square  centinu-ter  exists  at  the  begin- 
ning; of  the  heating.  The  gas  pressure  is  thus  higher 
than  the  corresponding  evajioration  pressure  of  steam, 
and  this  prevents  the  Lye  from  boiling,  and  also  pre- 
vents SO.,,  in  case  such  is  in  excess,  to  form  second- 
ary formations  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  which  formations 
would  further  cause  injurious  reactions. 

In  the  moment  of  decomposition  the  formation  of 
Sulphurous  Acid  takes  place  according  to  the  formula, 
3S0.J  =  2S0;,  +  S.  tliat  is  the  amount  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  necessary  for  the  reaction  is  formed  without  the 
addition  of  air.  It  has.  however,  during  an  extended 
jieriotl  of  experiments,  been  proved  that  the  addition  of 
air  at  this  moment  is  very  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the 
formed  product  is  of  a  coarser  consistency,  and  becomes 
easier  to  de-water :  Without  the  addition  of  air  the  Lig- 
nine  substance  generally  becomes  fine. 

The  oxidation  process  for  Sulphurous  Acid  in  this 
ca.se  takes  place  according  to  the  i)rinciples  laid  out 
by  Gartners  and  Bertelots,  which  principles  have  thus 
come  to  their  correct  use,  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  oxidation  press  during  the 
cooking  of  Sulphite  Pulp  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  so- 
called  "Black  Cooks." 

During  the  decomposition  of  Sulphite  Lyes,  as  may 
bo  seen  from  the  above,  a  large  amount  of  colloidal 
Sulphur  is  precijjitated  during  the  reaction.  However, 
tiiis  sidi)hur  is  sublimated  over  with  the  gases  when 
t!ie  autoclaves  are  relieved  and  thus  may  be  utilized 
over  again  for  the  manufacture  of  Sulphite  Pulp.  The 
excess  of  SO;;  which  is  not  oxidized  is  carried  from  one 
autoclave  to  the  next  and  serves  the  process  contin- 
ually in  such  a  way.  As  the  Lye  in  general  contains 
aliout  1.7'/<  SO.  this  amount  is  always  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  process  and  theoretically  no  more 
is  needed  to  be  added  than  is  re(|uired  for  the  charging 
of  the  first  autoclave.  These  conditions  will  be  dealt 
w  ith  later  on. 

Besides  CoUoiilal  Sulphur  ami  Sulphurous  Acid.  Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen  is  also  formed  during  decomposi- 
tion, and  this  on  account  of  the  formation  of  Calcium 
Sulphide,  which  compound  is  formed  analogieall.v  witli 
the  formula  of  reaction  stated  above,  whereby  part  of 
the  Sul|ihuric  Acid  is  transformed  into  Sulpluite  and 
II,S 

The  IPS  is  aceumidated  in  special  wash  vats  and  the 
Srdphur  recovered  and  utilizeil  for  the  Suli)hite  Mill, 
in  contrast  to  what  is  the  case  if  the  oxidation  is  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  oidy  small 
amounts  of  Sulphuric  Acid  arc  formed  by  the  methods 
now  being  used  •,  this  Sulphuric  Acid  reacts  suddenly 
with  the  Lime  in  the  Calcium  Sulphite  so  that  the  effect 
of  the  reaction  on  the  autoclaves  becomes  only  minimal 
compared  with  what  was  the  case  previously.  A  num- 
ber of  analvses  carried  out  in  order  to  ascertain  the 


total  Sulphuric  Acid  in  mother  Lyes  treated  by  this 
modified  process  have  shown  a  percentage  of  0.2  to  0.4 
at  most,  and  of  this  the  free  Suljihuric  Acid  has  been 
about  0.02%.  At  the  oxidation  previously  \ised,  on  the 
otlier  haiul,  the  amount  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  mo- 
ther Lye,  after  jirecipitation  has  ofti-n  been  as  high 
as  ].5'/{ ,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  good 
yield  of  organic  substance  if  the  percentage  has  been 
lower  than  this.  Verj-  clearly  it  may  be  seen  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  create  the  oxidation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  critical  temjierature  of  the  Lye,  when,  besides  a 
large  yield  of  Lignin  substance  only  very  minimal 
quantities  of  Sulphurous  Acid  are  needed  to  be  oxidiz- 
ed. 

A  too  large  percentage  of  Sulphuric  Acid  during  the 
heating  of  the  Lye,  as  well  as  a  too  large  amount  of  So- 
dium Bi-Sul])hate  wilj  change  entirely  the  properties 
of  the  final  product.  This  becomes  easily  gelatinous 
and  is  hard  to  de-water,  which  lowers  the  calorimetric 
effect  and  in  most  cases  reduces  the  yield. 

Concerning  what  I  have  stated  above,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  Sodium  Bi-Suli)hate  renders  the  reaction  more 
uniform,  this  fact  may  be  left  out  of  the  question  in 
case  economical  circumstances  should  prevent  the  use 
of  the  Bi-Sulphate ;  however,  this  may  be  compensated 
to  a  large  extent  if  the  dr.v  substance  of  the  Lye  is  in- 
creased to  a  high  degree  b.v  concentration. 

Concentration  of  the  Sulphate  Lye  Previous  to 
Decomposition. 

The  concentration  can  take  place  either  directly  or 
by  using  the  method  of  circulation  used  during  Sul- 
phite cooking:  also  there  are  methods  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Alcohol  from  the  Lye  by  which  concentra- 
tion may  be  effected  to  a  large  degree. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  that  the  distilla- 
tion should  be  carried  out  by  indirect  heating,  and  not, 
as  is  generall,v  the  case  now,  directly.  The  most  suit- 
able concentration  of  the  Lye  is  at  about  16  or  17% 
drv  substance.  If  17%  is  exceeded  the  Lye  during  de- 
composition is  apt  to  ferment,  and  if  the  concentration 
is  less  than  17/{  the  yield  is  apt  to  be  too  small.  How- 
ever, b.y  using  the  method  of  circulation  used  in  cook- 
ing Sulphite  Pul|)  a  dry  substance  of  about  16  or  17% 
is  obtained;  in  other  words,  the  concentration  that  is 
ilesired. 

The  jdeld  in  decomposition  of  Sulphite  Lyes. 

The  yiehl  is  naturally,  in  the  first  ])lace.  governed  by 
the  pei'centage  of  dry  substance  in  the  Lye.  and  this 
varies  according  to  the  method  of  cooking.  In  percent- 
age it  can  be  stated  to  be  from  9  to  12'v  when  cooking 
without  circulation  of  the  Lye,  and  when  using  circu- 
lation, as  stated  above,  about  16  or  1J%.  If  we  take 
the  mean  for  ordinary  Lye.  or  say  ll'y  dry  substance, 
it  may  be  said  as  a  rule  that  of  this  about  75%  of  the 
dr.v  substance  is  combined  as  a  Suliihinic  Salt,  and  the 
balance,  or  25%,  is  Sulphonic  Salt  of  Lime.  The  first 
mentioned  75%,  which  thus  consists  of  a  Sulphurous 
Salt,  is  decomposed  Mith  great  ease  according  to  my 
process  of  decomposition  stated  above.  If  we  look  ia- 
"to  the  amount  of  fuel  that  ma.v  be  derived  from  a  Sul- 
phite Mill  we  thus  find  (if  we  assume  that  oidy  the 
amount  of  Lye  wliieh  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  Sid- 
jihite  Digesters  is  treated  for  Lignin  Coal,  and  estimate 
tlie  amount  6  cubic  meters  per  metric  ton  of  Pulp)  that 
660  kg.  of  dry  substance  is  found  in  the  Lye.  Of  this 
amount  660  X**0.75  =  495  kg.  may  be  preeipitatecU 
while  the  balance.  —  660  >f  0.25  =  165  kg.  is  carrier! 
awa.v  in  the  mother  Lye. 

(To  be  continued).    • 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-0. — Forestry  and  the  war. — Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  J. 
For..  Feb.,  191 S.  p.  149.  Discusses  the  vital  relation- 
sliip  l)et\veen  l'ore.st  resources  and  war  activities.  Shows 
that  the  practice  of  forestry  (the  continuous  produc- 
tion of  wood  crops)  is  essentially  a  matter  for  govern- 
ments ratlier  than  for  private  effort. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Valuation  of  damages  to  immature  timber. — 
W.  N.  Sparhawk.  J.,  For.,  Feb.,  1918,  p.  176.  Discusses 
the  several  methods  of  valuing  young  forest  growth  for 
statistical  jnirposes  or  in  connection  with  damage 
claims,  the  insurance  of  standing  timber,  etc.,  with 
formulae. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Social  aspects  of  forest  management. — Benton 
MacKaye.  J.  For..  Feb.,  1918.  p.  210.  At  h^ast  one 
basic  reason  for  discontent  among  timber  workers  is 
the  condition  of  unstable  employment  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry itself.  If  the  worker  can  reach  the  same  spot 
at  the  end  of  each  day,  he  can  establish  a  home  there 
and  a  family  life :  but  \l  he  can  not  reach  the  one 
spot  lie  must  live  in  a  camp  and  will  then  soon  estab- 
lish a  hobo  life.  It  should  be  possible  to  so  arrange 
the  sawmill  operations  that  this  will  be  possible  as 
to  sawmill  communities,  assuming  that  the  Government 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  forest  lands,  as  should  be  the 
case,  but  the  difficulties  are  far  greater  in  the  ease 
of  logging  communities.  In  the  latter  case,  improved 
means  of  transportation  may  be  an  important  factor. 
The  article  discusses  also  other  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion, indicating  means  by  which  woods  labor  may  be 
made  more  stable. — C.  L. 

B-2.  The  red  spruce :  its  growth  and  management. — 
Tj.  S.  ]\furiihy.  Forest  Examiner.  Bulletin  •')-14.  U.S. 
Dept.   of   Agriculture,   Washington.   D.C.,   October  31. 

1917.  Uses  of  red  spruce,  amount  and  value  cut  and 
imported,  present  stand  in  U.S.,  value  of  spruce  and 
spruce  stumpage.  range  and  distribution,  forest  types, 
second-growth,  stands,  soil,  moisture  and  light  require- 
ments, windfirmness.  reproduction,  susceptibility  to  in- 
jury, growth,  stands,  yields,  etc.  A  rotation  of  .'ia 
to  60  years  is  recommended  for  pulpwood,  and  100 
to  120  years  for  saw-timber.  Discusses  the  difficulty 
of  securing  adei|uate  natural  repi-oduction  under  the 
shade   of  old  hardwoods. — C.   L. 

B-2.  Accelerated  growth  of  balsam  fir  in  the  Adir- 
ondacks.— E.  F.  JlcParthy.  Professor  of  Forest  Utiliza- 
tion. X.Y.,  State  CoUcire  of  Forestry,  J.  For..  Jlarch. 

1918,  p.  304.  The  results  of  a  growth  study  made  fol- 
lowing a  pulp  logging  operation  in  northwestern  Ham- 
ilton County,  near  Brandreth  Lake,  N.Y.  Data  se- 
cured show  that  each  of  the  age  classes  was  released 
from  suppression  about  50  years  ago,  presumably 
through  the  cutting  of  a  stand  of  pine  which  had  been 
sufficiently  dense  to  hold  the  balsam  in  suppression. 
This  is  in  the  swamp  type,  the  stand  being  pure  bal- 
sam spruce.  A  marked  stimulation  of  growth  was 
found  to  have  occurred,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  in  this  type  a  crop  of  merchantable  balsam  fir 
i-an  be  produced  in  60  years  from  seedlings.  It  should. 
Jiowever.  be  noted  that  the  discussion  does  not  apply 
to  the  mixed  type,  where  the  hardwoods  are  charac- 
teristically left  wlieii  logging  spruce  and  balsam  for 
pulpwood. — C.  L. 


B-5.  Making  the  fir  fly. — James  A.  Preston,  Statis- 
tician, Wood  Ship  Division,  U.S.  Einergenc.v  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. Am.  For.,  May,  1918,  p.  261.  Progress  made 
and  difficulties  overcome  in  logging,  transporting  afld ' 
manufacturing  Douglas  fir  timber  in  the  Pacific  north- 
westei'n  states,  for  the  construction  of  wooden  ships 
by  the  United  States  Government. — ('.  L. 

.  B-5.  Development  of  logging  operations.  Hu  Max- 
well. Am.  For.,  ^iay,  1!)1S.  ],.  272.  Describes  the  be- 
ginnings and  traces  the  developnuMit  of  logging  me- 
thods in  the  , United  States  from  the  earliest  times; 
stream  driving,  railwa.ys,  logging  machinery,  log  rules, 
grading  of  lumber,  utilization  of  waste,  etc.  The  first 
of  a  valuable  series  of  articles. — C.  L. 

B-7.— Minnesota  state  forests.  W.  T.  Cox,  State 
F(u-ester.  Am.  For.,  May.  1918,  p.  285.  Over  350,000 
acres  of  state  forests  have  been  established,  to  be  man- 
aged on  forestry  principles  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Forestry  Board,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school, 
university,  internal  improvement,  and  swamp  land 
funds.  The  object  of  management  is  the  sustained 
production  of  timber  products.  Of  this  area,  125,000 
acres  are  fairly  well  timbered,  an  equal  area  contains 
young  or  half-grown  spruce  or  pine,  while  100,000 
"acres  have  been  logged  in  a  destructive  manner  or 
burned  so  severely  that  planting  is  needed  to  restore 
the  forest  cover.  Both  spruce  and  pine  grow  rapidly, 
quite  commonly  adding  500  board  feet  per  acre  per 
annum.  A  handsome  and  constantly  increasing  rev- 
enue is  assu,red,  on  a  permanent  liasis. — C.  L. 

B-4.  Airplane  spruce  from  New  England.— Ameri- 
can Lumberman.  May  25,  1918,  p.  5.  Describes  the  pro- 
duction of  eastern  spruce  for  airplane  stock,  foi-  use 
by  the  U.S.  Navy,  with  particular  reference  to  the  New 
Hamp.shire  operation  of  the  Woodstock  Lumber  Co. 
The  spruce  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  found  superior 
to  that  of  Maine  for  this  pui-pose.  A  production  of 
3.000,000  feet  per  month  of  spruce  airplane  stock  is 
riMinired  from  New  England.  Of  one  recent  cut,  only 
3  per  cent  yielded  the  required  grade.  The-U.S.  Forest 
Service  has  devised  a  method  for  the  quick  seasoning 
of  material,  thus  avoiding  the  previously  necessary  de- 
lay of  weeks  and  months  for  air  .seasoning.'  It  .should 
ill'  noted  that  s|)ruce  for  airplane  stock  is  also  being 
produced  in  eastern  Canada,  for  the  Briti.sh  War  Mis- 
sion.— C.   L. 

B-4.  Uses  of  wood  for  fuel  by  manufacturing  plants 
in  Massachusetts.  I'mf.  W.  Darrow  Clark.  Am.  For., 
June,  Hn.S,  p.  362.  Describes  how  the  fuel  ci'isis  was 
in  i)art  met  last  winter  by  manufacturing  plants  in 
Ma.ssachusetts,  through  the  use  of  wood  fuel.  Even 
where  wood  cost  materially  more  than  the  equivalent 
amount  of  coal,  such  use  was  economical,  since  it 
obviated  the  much  greater  loss  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  closing  down  operations.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  fuel  shortage  will  be  more  serious  next  winter 
than  last,  esi)ecially  as  to  bituminous  coal,  thus  indi- 
cating a  still  greater  demand  for  wood  fuel,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  providing  now  for  reserve  sup- 
plies.— C.  L. 
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Tlu>  Cusliiioc  Paper  Company,  of  Aufjusta,  Maine, 
has  been  purchased  by  Walter  Shuttleworth,  i)resi(lent 
of  Shuttleworth,  Keiller  and  Company,  paper  and  board 
dealers  of  New  York  City,  and  Riehard  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eagle  Paper  Company,  manufacturers  of 
paper  bajjs  and  pai)er  dealers  of  Richmond,  Va.  Mr. 
Smith,  )intil  recently,  was  the  mana<rer  of  sales  of  the 
T'nion  iiap  and  Pajier  Company.  Mr.  Smith  is  the 
president,  general  manaeer  and  is  in  active  charge  of  tlie 
company,  while  Mr.  Shuttleworth  is  the  treasurer. 
Ernest  L.  Geduey  is  the  seci'etary  of  the  company. 

The  D.  L.  Ward  Company,  jobbers  of  Philadelphia, 
liave  taken  over  the  Keystone  Paper  Company  in  a 
merger.  This  action  was  caused  because  IMorris  P. 
Lowe,  of  the  Keystone  Company  entered  the  service 
of  the  Government. 

One  of  the  i)eeuliar  facts  concerning  the  paper  in- 
dustry at  present,  as  is  ]iointed  out  by  members  of  the 
trade,  is  that  the  manufacturers  are  asking  a  higher 
price  for  paper  in  large  lots  than  for  small  shipments. 
The  explanation  is.  of  course,  that  the  mills  are  very 
busy  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply  large  quan- 
tities of  paper. 

Gordon  S.  Rentschler,  a  member  of  the  Hooven- 
Owens-Rentschler  Company,  of  Hamilton.  Ohio,  makers 
of  paper  mill  and  other  machinery  is  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a  tractor  plant  by  Hen'-v  Ford 
at  this  place.  Tt  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  new 
nlant  will  be  about  i);l .000.000.  The  name  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  Henry  Ford  and  Son,  Inc. 

The  Harris  Wheeler  Company,  which  M'as  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  re-^ently  has  now 
entered  business  in  New  York  City,  at  100  Hudson 
street.  Richard  Harris,  formerly  with  Jolm  B.  Harris 
and  Company,  and  H.  E.  Wheelet,  of  Stratford,  Ct..  are 
the  members  of  the  firm.  ' 

The  Butlerite  is  the  name  of  the  new  house  organ 
of  tile  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago,  111. 
E.  A.  -lulius  is  the  editor  of  this  new  sheet  which  is  fill- 
ed Avith  intei'esting  items  about  the  persons  and  hap- 
l)enings  in  the  different  branch  houses  of  this  company. 

The  strawboard  manufacturers  will  have  nothing 
to  worry  about  as  far  as  their  raw  material  is  concern- 
ed according  to  the  reports  of  the  Ohio  State  agri- 
cultural department.  The  harvest  this  year  will  rival 
that  of  last  year  which  held  the  record.  Similar  re- 
ports have  been  received  from  other  states  which  show 
tliat  a  bumper  crop  may  be  expected.  Forty  million 
bushels  of  wheat  m  Ohio  alone  is  the  Government 
estimate. 

The  differences  between  the  Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper 
Company  and  the  MiddletoAvn  Hydraulic  Company,  of 
Middletown,  Ohio,  have  ad.iusted  their  differences  con- 
cerning the  use  of  Water  Street  in  that  city  and  the 
Sorg  Paper  Company  will  proceed  with  the  plans  of 
extending  the  W.  B.  (~)glesby  paper  mills  owmed  by 
them.     According  to  the  agreement  the  Citv  of  Mid- 


dletown will  erect  a  bridge  for  a  new  siding  to  extend 
to  the  ;\liddletown  Hydraulic  ("ompany's  plant  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  $3,800.  The  Sorg  Company  have 
agreed  to  pay  $2,500  of  this  expense.  In  return  Water 
street  will  be  vacated  to  make  room  for  extending 
the  paper  mill. 

The  plant  of  the  Rex  Paper  Company,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  was  shut  down  this  week  by  wliat  may  be  term- 
ed a  "lucky"  accident.  The  fly-wheel  on  the  constant 
speed  engine  which  operates  tin-  pa|)er  machine  broke 
just  as  the  time  when  the  week-end  shut  was  at  hand 
and  one  j)iece  weighing  more  than  ")00  |)Ounds  crashed 
through  tlu'  side  of  the  building,  while  another  piece 
broke  the  line  shafting  on  its  way  through  the  roof 
in  another  direction.  No  one  was  injured.  This  ne- 
cessitated a  two  day  shut  down.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  in  tlie  spring  a  cyclone  hit  this  same  mill  and  tore 
down  a  part  of  the  side  wall  without  injuring  any  of 
the  workers. 

The  sulphite  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany is  again  running  to  capacity  after  a  shut  down 
since  last  February.  The  paper  mill  of  this  company 
is  still  silent,  however,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  using  i^art  of  it  to  make  ferro-silicon. 

Yasunoske  Fukuita,  Avho  is  the  purchasing  agent  of 
the  largest  Japanese  coarse  paper  mill  was  the  guest 
of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Companv  in  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  this  week.  'Slv.  Fukuita  is  associated  with  sev- 
eral paper  mills  in  Japan,  all  of  which  use  American 
machinery. 

George  H.  Mead,  president  of  the  Mead  Pulp  and 
Papej-  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  returned  from  a  trip 
from  the  east  this  week. 

Bruce  M.  Shutes.  employed  by  the  King  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Kalamazoo,  ^fich..  was  severely  burned  by 
falling  into  a  vat  of  bleaching  chemicals  at  the  mill 
earl.v  this  week. 

The  Kalamazoo  Carton  Company  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  has  increased  the  capital  of  the  companv  from 
$125,000  to  .$200,000.  and  will  install  a  parchment  and 
wax  plant.  Harry  Zimmerman,  who  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegefable  Company 
Avill  be  the  general  superintendent  of  this  new  de- 
partment. 

The  Clapp  Industries  Company,  which  controls  the 
Penob.scot  Chemical  Fibre  Company  at  Great  Work.s, 
Maine,  has  filed  articles  of  incorjioration  at  Augusta. 
Me.,  for  $200,000.  James  D.  Rice,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  is 
the  president  of  the  company,  Joseph  V.  Gould,  also  of 
Bangor,  clerk  and  treasurer,  while  the  directors  are 
James  D.  Rice.  James  B.  Mountaine,  and  James  H. 
O'Connor. 

The  Hawley  Pulp  and  Pajjcr  Corporation  of  Oregon 
City.  Ore.,  has  acquired  the  title  of  several  lots  near 
the   plant    for   t^'e   pnrpo.se   of  building  coal   bunkern* 
because  the  Government  will-fiot  allow  the  use  of  fuel 
oil. 
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George  II.  ilead,  of  Dayton,  Oliio,  President  of  the 
Spaiiisli  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  spent  a  few 
daj-s  in  Toronto  tlii.s  week  on  business,  and  meeting  his 
many  friends  in  the  trade. 

F.  A.  Ritchie,  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Limited,  coat- 
e^l  paper  manufacturers,  Toronto,  spent  the  past  week 
in  New  York  and  other  eastern  centres  on  business. 

A,  II,  Mellish  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Brant- 
ford,  being  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  that  city. 
For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  book,  stationei'y 
and  paper  business.  He  had  been  an  Old  Fellow  for 
over  fift.v-two  years  and  leaves  a  wife,  five  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

0.  H.  Moore,  manager  of  Hinde  and  Daucli  Paper 
Co.,  Toronto,  spent  the  past  week  at  Lake  George,  New 
York  State,  where  he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  western  and  southern  paper  box  makers. 

George  Carruthers,  I.  H.  Weldon  and  S.  F.  Duncan, 
of  Toronto,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  the  Port  Arthur  district  and  has  splendid  luck. 

The  creping  machine  of  the  Intei-lake  Tissue  Mills  at 
Merritton,  Ont.,  is  being  rebuilt,  which  will  increase 
its  efficiency  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
The  alterations  will  cost  about  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Thomas  P.  Phalen,  President  of  the  Canadian  Rail- 
way News  Company,  Toronto,  has  consented  to  have 
a  ship  being  built  at  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  called  after 
him  provided  it  is  a  cargo  carrier.  Mr.  Phalen  stipu- 
lated that  the  vessel  should  be  of  service  to  the  Allies. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  S.  L.  Davidson 
and  Hughes  Engraving  and  Lithographing  Compan.v, 
Limited,  of  Toi'onto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  forty 
tliousand  dollars. 

C.  N.  Ramsay,  of  the  firm  of  Ritcliie  and  Ramsay, 
Toi'onto,  who  is  spending  the  summer  at  Eastbourne 
on  Lake  Simcoe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  is  greatly 
improved  and  expects  to  resume  his  duties  early  in  the 
fall  completely  restored  to  his  pristine  vigor. 

S.  J.  Frame,  of  Toronto,  secretai'.v  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  A.ssociation,  spent  the  pa.st 
week  in  Montreal  on  business. 

The  Frencli  River  Lumber  Company  is  a  newly 
organized  concern,  capitalized  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  head  offices  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  F.  J.  Ilatliway  is  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  G.  J.  Pope,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Tlie  com- 
pany will  operate  its  mills  at  (Jarden  River  and  will 
cut  timber  on  twenty-one  thousand  acres  in  Duncan 
townshi]i,  which  they  purchased  from  the  Garden  Kiver 
Timber  Company.  Portable  saw  mills  will  be  used  and 
it  is  the  intention  to  cut  a  large  quantity  of  spruce 
piilpwood,  J.  A.  Newman  is  the  woods  superintendent 
of  the  new  organization. 

"W.  J.  Healy,  for  many  years  a.ssoeiate  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Grain  Growers  Guide,  which  is  the  official  organ  of 


the  Grain  Growers  of  Western  Canada.  He  is  a  for, 
mer  Toronto  and  Brockville  newspaper  man.  Norman 
Lambert,  former  city  editor  of  the  Globe,  Toronto,  and 
late  a.ssociate  editor  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  Win- 
nipeg, has  been  made  secretaiy  of  the  ('anadian  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture,  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 
He  is  a  sou  of  J.  A.  Lambert,  for  many  years  pub- 
lisher of  the  Mount  Forest,  Ont.,  Representative. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Associated 
Press  held  in  Toronto  last  week,  Irving  Robertson,  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  was  elected  President  succeed- 
ing his  father,  the  late  John  Ross  Robertson,  who, 
from  the  founding  of  the  organization,  took  the  deep- 
est interest  in  its  welfare.  C.  F.  Crandall,  of  the  Mont- 
real Star,  was-  elected  Vice-President,  and  J.  E.  At- 
kinson,  of  the  Toronto   Star,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

A  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp- 
and  Paper  Association,  taking  issue  with  the  attitude 
of  the  federal  government  with  respect  to  the  industry. 
Though  they  show  that  the  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
during  the  fiscal  .vear  ending  March  31st.  1918,  totalled 
$71,755,325— an  increase  of  $18,830,437  over  the  previ- 
ous year— they  maintain  that  but  for  the  government 
regulation  in  fixing  the  price  of  newsprint  Canadian 
mills  would  have  exported  another  .$20,000,000  worth 
across  the  border. 

Mr.  Manning,  of  London,  Eng.,  was  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  last  week,  calling  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  corrugated  and  fibre  board  boxes  and  containers 
with  a  view  fo  picking  up  pointers  in  order  that  such 
receptacles  might  be  manufactured  in  the  Old  Country 
where  the  prices  of  wood  shipping  boxes  have,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  lumber,  become  almo.st  prohibitive. 
It  is  said  that  chip  board,  which  sells  in  Canada  at 
seventy-five  dollars  a  ton,  is  bringing  as  high  as  two 
hundred  nnd  seventy-five  dollars  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Rousing-  Safety  Rally  at  Iroquois  Falls. 

An  important  Safety  K;iliy  was  held  recently  in  llie 
town  hall  at  Iroquois  Palls,  Ont.,  when  the  employees 
of  (lie  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  crowded  the  build- 
uig  to  the  doors.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind 
ui  the  town.  Mr.  R.  A;  Melnnes,  mill  manager,  pre- 
sided and  two  particularly  attnictive  safety  films, 
secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  were  .shown.  They  were  "The  House  that 
Jack  Built,"  and  "The  Man  He  Might  Have  Been." 
Both  films  depicted  graphically  the  hazards  of  unsafe 
practices  and  brought  home  in  a  telling  manner  the 
awful  penalties  paid  through  carelessness  and  thought- 
lessnj'ss.  Between  the  showing  of  the  pictures  Mr?  A. 
P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Ass'n.,  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  address  dwelling  on  the  necessity 
for  co-operation  of  employees  in  the  work  in  connection 
with  their  respective  positions  in  the  mill  in  order  to 
procure  efficient  safety  progress  and  thereby  reduce 
accidents  ill  the  plant  to  the  minimum. 
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.Mr.  .Mi-liiiii'S,  ill  liis  acklrt'S.s.  explained  to  tlic  eiii- 
jdnyc'cs  tlic  aiiiis  of  the  saiV'ty  orfiaiiiy.ation,  wliich  i.s 
lic'iiifr  I'ut  into  active  operation  tlirougli  every  depart- 
nient  of  the  industry.  He  assured  tliem  that  the  com- 
pany were  willinp;  to  do  their  part  and  he  looked 
with  eonfidenee  to  iuivinj;  tlie  full  support  of  every  one 
ill  the  ])lant.  Before  closing  addresses  were  made  by 
representative  enqjloyees,  one  of  whom  spoke  to  his 
fellow  workers  in  French.  All  tiie  speakers  signified 
their  willingness  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
further  safety  interests  and  called  upon  every  one  in 
the  hall  to  do  likewise.  The  gathering  was  a  most 
successful  one. 

Mr.  Costigane  during  the  past  few  days  paid  an  of- 
ficial visit  to  the  i>lants  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co..  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  and  to  the  Sturgeon 
i"'alls  unit  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  ^lills 
and  found  advancement  being  made  in  safety  W(irk 
and  much   interest  taken  in  the  cause. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

As  a  ju-elimiiiary  move  to  a  formal  call  ujiou  the 
City  of  Ottawa  for  $125,000  for  the  construction  of 
workshops  in  connection  with  the  Ottawa  Technical 
School  on  Albert  street,  and  fifty  or  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  branch 
of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Control  last  week  when  a  dejju- 
tation  aiipearcd  before  it. 

Tlie  object  of  the  deputation  was  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  necessity  for  the  new  buildings  and  to 
give  the  Hoard  an  outline  of  the  demands  which  will 
definitely  be  made  on  the  city  later  on.  The  dei)utation 
included  Mr.  George  II.  Bowie,  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory industrial  conimittee  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  Board:  A.  A.  Dion,  R.  G.  Code, 
Dr.  MacDougall,  principal  of  the  Institute;  Cecil 
I'x'thune,  secretary:  Mr.  P.  A.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, principal  of  the  Ottawa  Technical  school. 

AVith  regard  to  industrial  school  work  shops  Mr. 
Bowie  and  Mr.  Dion  urged  that  they  were  necessary,  as 
industrial  training  was  an  important  matter  which 
should  not  be  overlooked,  especially  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Dion  pointed  out  that  Ottawa  was  the  only 
iiiii)ortant  'city  in  Canada  without  workshojjs.  The 
l'>oard  of  Control  will  consider  the  matter  when  a  for- 
mal demand  is  made. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  efficiency  being  at- 
tained b.v  women  in  taking  men  "s  places  due  to  the  war, 
was  instanced  at  Ottawa  recentl.v  when  out  of  a  class 
of  sixty-five  .voung  girls  taking  the  mechanical  trans- 
port course,  twenty-eight  came  out  successful  with 
a  percentage  of  eighty  or  more.  The  class  was  con- 
ducted uiuler  jMa.jor  W.  E.  Cameron.  With  the  suc- 
iM'ss  shown  b.v  the  examinations  ^Ma.ior  Cameron  has 
no  iloubt  left  in  his  mind  as  to  the  success  of  w'omen 
in  mechanical  lines. 

"In  all  my  fifteen  .vears  experience  as  instructor 
1  have  never  come  in  contact  with  a  class  of  students 
who  displayed  more  genuine  enthusiasm  and  keen 
al)ilit.v  than  these  girls.  iLuiy  men  from  larger  cities 
with  two  or  three  .vears  mechanical  and  automobile  ex- 
perience would  not  have  passed  the  examination  in  so 
fine  an  order,  or  have  shown  the  results  of  technical 
talks  given  them  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks. 

"There  were  ten  stiff  questions  on  the  ground  we 

Mvered  during  the  course,  given  to  sixty-five  girls, 
making   (ioO   answers   in  all,   and   out  of  that   total   I 


found  only  two  niispelled  words  and  scarcely  a  mistake 
in  grammer.  It  was  a  marvellous  revelation  to  me," 
said  Ma.ior  Cameron. 

The  class  was  unofficial  as  far  as  the  Government 
was  concerned,  the  arrangements  having  been  made  be- 
tween the  Ottawa  Womeirs  Canadian  Club  and  ilajor 
Cameron. 

Prospects  tliat  a  new  forest  protective  bod.v  associa- 
tion or  incorporated  company  will  be  formed  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  this  fall  or  winter  have  been  in 
existence  at  Ottawa  for  tiie  past  few  weeks.  The  ob- 
.iect  of  the  new  body,  if  it  comes  into  being,  will  be 
the  patrolling  of  extensive  lumber  and  pul])  limits, 
covering  scores  of  square  miles  in  eastern  Ontario. 

No  definite  action  toward  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
pected new  body  has  as  j'et  developed  at  Ottawa,  but 
several  of  the  limit  holders  who  would  be  effected 
b.v  the  new  body  were,  the  Pulii  and  Paper  Magazine 
understands,  giving  the  [)ro,iect  considerable  consider- 
ation. The  actual  formation  of  such  an  association 
will  likel.v  be  of  more  extensive  interest  anil  effect 
to  the  lumbering  industry  than  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
industry,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  that  over 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  woodland  tracts  which  would  be 
protected  give  a  growth  more  suitable  for  lumber 
production,  than  for  pulp  manufacture. 

The  whole  issue  and  ob.iect  i>f  the  formation  of  a 
new  protective  bod.v  as  briefly  defined  is  one  of  wheth- 
ei-  or  not  the  lumbermen  among  themselves  will  form 
a  protective  association  or  bod.v  to  do  the  patrol  work, 
or  let  the  Ontario  Government  continuj?  doing  it  as  it 
is  being  done  this  year.  The  interests  effected  so  the 
correspondent  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ^lagazine  under- 
stands are  not  favorable  at  the  i)resent  time  of  having 
to  pay  the  patrol  rates,  amounting  to  about  one  cent 
per  acre  or  six  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  square  mile 
as  demanded  b.v  the  Ontario  Government. 

In  short,  the  owners  of  the  limits  feel  that  the.v  can 
do  the  work  .just  as  efficientl.v  through  an  association 
or  body  of  their  own  at  lessened  cost.  Some  time  ago  a 
deputation  of  lumbermen  from  Ottawa  waited  on  the 
Hon.  Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests 
and  Mines.  The  proposal  of  the  lumbermen  was  laid 
before  the  Minister  and  the  outcome  of  it  all  was,  the 
correspondent  understands,  that  the  lumbermen  were 
to  go  back  and  draw  up  a  proposal  or  line  of  action, 
and  later  on  present  it  to  the  Government.  Tlie  Jlinis- 
ter  reserves  to  himself  or  the  Government  the  right  to 
veto  any  schedule  or  plan  that  is  submitted  by  the 
lumbering  interests.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  if  a  feasible  plan  of  patrol  work  and 
safeguarding  the'  woodland  tracts  was  submitted  that 
it  would  receive  consideration. 

Consequently  the  next  move  is  up  to  the  lumbermen 
or  the  owners  of  the  limits  effected.  I'p  to  the  latter 
part  of  July  no  association  had  been  formed.  A  state 
of  inactivity  seem  to  exist  on  account  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation  period  and  the  inability  of  the  parties 
directly  concerned  to  get  together  and  draw  up  the 
schedule  or  plan  which  is  to  be  submitted.  Tliis  will- 
likely  be  done  during  the  fall  or  winter  months,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of  John  R.  Booth,  is  one  of  the  most 
interested  parties  in  connection  with  the  new  project. 
Just  what  steps  will  be  taken  or  on  what  grounds 
of  efficienc.v  in  regard  to  cost  the  schedule  will  be. 
based  upon  is,  of  course,  unknown,  but  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  soniething  along  the  lines  followed  b.v  tha^ 
Lower  Ottawa  Forest  Prote(?tive  Association  might  be 
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adopted.  This  Association  looks  after  somethins;  like 
thirty-two  thousand  square  miles  at  a  cost  wiiieh 
amounts  very  closely  to  about  one-half  of  what  the 
Ontario  Government  is  charging  for  its  patrol  work. 
As  an  interesting  instance  in  the  operation  of  the  Lowei- 
Ottawa  Protective  Association  wages  paid  last  year 
for  outside  help  for  this  large  area  in  Quebec  amounted 
to  something  close  to  fifty  dollars  for  the  entire  season. 

According  to  information  available  at  Ottawa  tliere 
is  no  likelihood  of  the  Lower  Ottawa  Protective  As- 
sociation assuming  the  proposed  new  undertaking,  and 
consequently  if  the  limit  owners  are  to  do  the  work 
a  new  association  or  body  will  have  to  be  formed. 

While  from  some  sectors  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
owners  feel  they  can  suecessfullj'  do  the  work,  it  is 
I'ecognized  by  others  that  there  are  certain  dangeroiis 
spots  in  the  territory  to  be  embraced.  For  instance  the 
Cochrane  district  which  was  referred  to  as  being  a 
"l)ad  one."  A  very  close  patrol  would  have  to  be 
kept  in  this  sector  and  ctuisequently  the  eost  would  be 
higher  than  in  some  other  locations. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether 
(H-  not  it  would  be  better  for  the  owners  of  the  limits 
to  continue  letting  the  Ontario  Government  do  the 
patrol  woi'k  in  sucli  "bad"  sectors  and  pay  the  one 
cent  [ler  acre  chaige  on  the  limits.  The  nice  point  that 
arises  from  such  coutentibns  is  whether  or  not  the 
Ontario  Government  would  be  willing  to  look  after  the 
"bad""  spots  at  the  same  general  rate  as  it  has  been 
charging  for  the  combined  less  dangerous  tracts  aver- 
aging on  a  general  risk. 

In  the  event  of  a  new  protective  body  being  formed 
it  will,  according  to  present  intentions,  look  after  the 
area  which  would  include  all  the  watershed  of  the 
Ottawa  River  and  its  tributaries  in  Ontario. 

A  very  good  reason  so  far  is  reported  on  the  ojjera- 
tions  of  the  Lower  Ottawa  Protective  Association  in 
regard  to  large  forest  fires.  Of  course,  it  is  only  mid- 
summer, but  the  first  stanza  lias  been  passed  over  in 
a  satisfactory  numner,  and  if  the  remaining  summei- 
and  early  fall  months  do  not  bring  disastrous  out- 
breaks the  season  all  around  should  be  an  excellent 
one.  The  rainfall  has  been  good  and  vegetation  got 
away  to  a  good  start  Avhich  helps  a  whole  lot. 

Frank  Hawkins  and  others  looking  after  the  pro- 
tective end  never  assume  the  role  of  prophets  regard- 
ing forest  fire  iQsses  what  they  might  be  or  wliat  they 
■}iiglit  not  be.  Like  a  good  fire  chief  the  officers  de- 
cline to  make  predictions  as  to  how  tlie  season  will 
\iltimately  end,  till  the  last  day  is  passed  and  the  an- 
nual report  is  ready  for  compiling. 

Mr.  Robson  Black,  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, stated  to  the  Pidp  and  Paper  Magazine  that 
the  season  so  far  luis  been  a  fairly  good  one  in  local 
districts. 

Two  gas  power  pumps  for  fighting  fire  have  been 
added  to  the  otlicr  new  equipment  of  the  Lower  t)tta- 
wa  Association.  One  of  the  new  pumps  is  stationed  at 
Kippewa  and  the  otlier  is  at  Mount  Laurier.  They  cost 
about  .^900  each.  Over  a  thousand  permits  for  burning 
slash  liave  been  issued.  The  increase  for  such  permits 
is  attributed  to  the  boosting  given  the  increased  agri- 
cidtural  progratnme  and  the  cleaning  u])  of  land. 

During  the  course  of  a  recent  interview  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  had  with 
Senator  "W.  C.  Edwards,  the  Senator  stated  that  the 
timber  reserves  in  Canada  were  disappearing  in  a 
most  disgraceful  way.  The  chief  cause  of  depletion 
of  the  forests  was  the  illicit  settling  of  settlers,  by 


whom  the  Senator  claimed  many  fires  were  caused. 
"Take  from  here  (Ottawa)  to  Port  Artliur,  and  what 
is  it    hut  a  destroyed  country?"  asked  Mr.  Edwards. 

An  interesting  sidelight,  wliich  diffei-s  very  widely 
from  those  usually  heard,  as  to  after  war  conditions 
was  given  as  follows  by  tlie  Senator:  "WJien  the  war 
ceases  there  will  almost  be  a  susjiension  of  business. 
For  a  time  there  will  be  a  lull.  It  will  depend  on 
whether  the  World  will  be  able  to  bu.v. "  For  the  first 
fot'ir  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  buying 
may  be  done  a  much  less  or  lower  cost.  "For  the  first 
year  J  look  for  a  suspension  of  selling.  From  two  to 
four  years  after  there  may  be  some  business.  After 
that  all  material  will  lose  value  and  there  will  be  world- 
wide distress.  The  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

The  United  States,  the  Senatoi-  believe  will  be  least 
affected  in  the  readjiislment  on  account  of  its  wealth, 
and  Canada  wiU  be  the  most  affected,  because  the  Sen- 
ator says  it  is  the  dearest  country  in  the  world  to  live 
in  ami  produce,  and  possesses  a  very  limitable  variety  of 
natural  resources.  Tiu^  Senatcu-  in  reference  to  the  belief 
that  has  been  expressed  from  time  to  time  that  great 
prosperity  would  attend  the  cessation  of  the  war  be- 
lieves that  such  views  eminated  from  persons  living 
in  a  "fool's  paradise,"  and  were  deceiving  themselves 
as  to  the  extent  of  Canada's  resources  being  inex- 
haustable. 

A  Dominion  Power  Board  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  Minister  of  Literior,  with  a 
view  of  investigating  the  fuel  and  power  resources  of 
Canada  has  been  created  and  its  personnel  named. 
The  members  of  the  l^oard  are  as  follows:  Hon.  Arthur 
ileigheu,  chairman.  Mr.  A.  St.  Laurent,  assistant 
de]uity  Minister  of  Public;  Woi'ks,  vice-chairman;  C. 
N.  Alonserrat,  consulting  engineer  Dept.  Railwa.ys  and 
Canals;  W.  J.  Stewart,  consulting  engineer  Dept.  of 
External  Affairs,  regarding  International  waters; 
John  Murplu",  electrical  engineer,  Dominion  Railway 
Commission;  II.  G.  Acres,  chief  hydraulic  engineer 
hydro-electric  (commission  ;  II.  Higman,  chief  electrical 
engineer,  inland  Rev.  Dept.;  I).  B.  Dowling,  geologist, 
Dci)t.  of  Mines;  B.  F.  Hannel,  chief  engineer,  fuel  test- 
ing division;  J.  B.  Challies,  secretary,  chief  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch. 

The  Board  regards  the  co-operation  of  the  Provinces 
particularly  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  as 
essential.  Communications  to  tlie  Premiers  of  the  Pro- 
vinces have  been  set  out  and  a  conference  of  provin- 
cial representatives  is  expected  to  be  held  at  Ottawa  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  two. 

The  creation  and  operation  of  the  above-mentioned 
Boa  I'd,  it  is  thought,  may  from  time  to  time  have  eou- 
sidei'able  effect  or  influence  on  or  in  connection  with 
the  Pidp  and  Paper  industry. 

An  attractive  booklet  entitled  "Somewliere  in 
France"  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  International 
Tyi)ogi-aphical  Unicui.  It  contains  statistics  showing 
that  on  June  15th,  1916,  that  4.081  journeyman  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  656  api)rentices  were  in  the  army 
and  navy  forces  of  the  United  States.  Seventy-five  of 
this  number  had  fallen  in  battle  or  had  died  in  mili- 
tary camps.  To  the  widows,  fathers,  orphans,  mothers, 
or  other  relatives  of  these  men  the  International  Union 
has  ])aid  ■t^iJ.^oO  in  mortiiary  ben(;fits.  Among  other 
items  of  interest  to  the  ])rinting  trade  mentioiu^d  are: 
Improvements  and  mainteimnce  of  Union  Printers' 
Plomc,  Colorado  Springs,  1917,  amounted  to  $167,600; 
ninety  thousand  dollars  invested  in  Victory  Loan  and 
(Continued  on  Page  680.) 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Despite  llie  fact  tliat  summer  is  usually  a  slow  period 
in  the  paper  trade  the  quickly  changiug  couditions  due 
to  the  war,  the  stroug  demand  for  paper  and  the  dif- 
I'ieulty  in  transportation  continues  to  make  the  mar- 
kets Jiere  interesting. 

The  reopening  of  the  newsprint  case,  the  gathering 
of  statistics  by  the  officials  of  the  Government  con- 
cerning the  paper  industry,  the  concern  about  the 
sliortage  of  labor  and  the  probable  difficulty  of  get- 
ting coal  especially  in  the  east  this  winter  are  a  few 
of  the  things  which  are  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
trade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  will  re- 
quire many  economies  in  the  use  and  production  of 
paper.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  order  to 
tlie  publishers  to  economize  in  the  use  of  newsprint 
and  can  be  seen  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board.  Because  of  these  economies  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  curtailment  in  the  demand  which  vrill 
be  produced  in  this  manner  will  about  balance  the 
supply  which  is  now  less  than  the  demand  in  almost 
every  kind  of  paper. ' 

The  chemical  pulp  market  continues  strong  and 
active.  Prices  show  a  gain  over  those  given  in  recent 
quotations.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  sells  at  $6.50 
to  $7  a  hundred  j)ounds,  delivered,  Avhich  is  an  increase 
over  the  selling  price  for  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
foreign  bleached  sulphite  sells  on  dock  at  the  nominal 
prices  of  $9  to  $10  a  hundred  pounds.  This  grade  of 
pulp  is  scarce.  According  to  the  Government  reports 
593  tons  of  foreign  bleached  sulphite  were  imported 
during  the  month  of  May  as  compared  with  8,677  tons 
in  May,  1917. 

The  unblcaelu'd  sulphite  is  in  very  good  demand  with 
prices  very  firm.  Domestic  easy  bleaching  No.  1  at 
the  pulp  mill  sells  at  $4.25  to  $4.75,  while  the  news 
grade  at  the  pulp  mill  sells  from  prices  which  range 
from  $3.75  to  $4  a  hundred  pounds.  Foreign  un- 
bleached sulphite  on  the  dock  at  New  York  is  quoted 
at  $5.75  to  .$6  a  hundred  pounds.  Domestic  kraft 
sells  at  $5  to  $5.25  at  the  mill  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  obtain  with  the  demand  larger  than  the  sup- 
ply. This  quotation  is,  of  course,  for  the  kraft  made 
by  the  northern  mills,  which  is  of  the  same  grade  as 
that  which  is  made  in  Canada  and  sells  at  about  the 
same  price.  The  pulp  in  the  southern  mills  usually 
sells  at  slightly  below  this  figure.  Scandinavian  kraft 
on  dock  sells  at  prices  from  $5.85  to  $6  per  hundred 
pounds  and  there  is,  of  course,  only  a  very  limited 
quantity  on  hand.  "Whenever  foreign  easy  bleaching 
there  is  moving  sells  at  $5.75  to  $6.25  at  the  dock. 
While  there  is  no  startling  change  in  the  pulp  market 
which  can  be  noted  it  may  be  said  that  the  market  con- 
tinues to  grow  stronger  week  by  week,  with  demand 
keeping  pace  with  supply. 

The  ground  Avood  market  is  still  weak.  Water  con- 
ditions have  been  so  uniformly  excellent  that  the 
grinding  mills  have  been  able  to  lieep  very  busy  and  the 


labor,  shortage  in  the  woods  has  not  made  its  effect 
felt  as  far  as  actual  shortage  of  wood  is  concerned. 
The  result  is  that  the  supply  of  ground  wood  is  greater 
than  the  demand,  which  makes  prices  weak.  Ground 
wood  continues  to  sell  at  $30  to  $32  at  Watertown, 
New  York,  and  other  western  points;  $2  a  ton  higher 
in  the  west  and  from  $28  to  $30  a  ton  at  the  mill.  Pulji 
wood  gets  from  $18  to  $20  a  cord  in  the  east. 

The  paper  industry  is  experiencing  a  boom  that  sur- 
])assed  even  the  big  den\and  of  1916,  but  the  only  draw- 
back is  the  Government  regulations  and  control  of 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp. 
The  embai'go  on  casein  which  has  not  been  lifted  and 
in  all  likelihood  will  not  be  raised,  the  control  of  sul- 
j>luir  and  chlorine  effect  directl.v  the  7)aper  industrv. 
The  manufacturers  of  newsprint  are  certain  that  $3.50 
per  hundred  pounds  is  a  much  better  and  ,iuster  price 
for  newsprint  paper  than  the  present  Tnaximum  fig- 
ure. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Circuit 
Judges  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  City  will 
discuss  this  matter  and  the  manufacturers  are  confident 
that  the  revised  price  will  be  nearer  $3.50  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  statistics  collected  by  the  Newsprint  Scr- 
vici'  Bureau  show  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent 
in  production  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  mills, 
a  decrease  of  one  per  cent  in  shipments,  and  a  decrease 
of  27  per  cent  of  stocks  on  hand.  Naturally  with  such 
a  condition  prevailing  the  price  of  newsprint  paper  is 
very  strong.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the 
economies  required  by  the  Government  from  the  pub- 
lishers will  again  restore  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 

The  demand  for  paper  other  than  newsprint  is  strong. 
The  mills  are  busy  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are 
behind  with  their  orders.  The  dealers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  demanding  paper  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers are  also  demanding  paper  in  large  quantities. 
The  paper  market  is  a  consumers  market  and  is  strong 
for  that  reason. 

The  transportation  situation  is  much  improved  and 
the  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  moving  9,- 
531  cars  past  Columbia.  Pa.,  on  June  20.  Other  rail- 
roads show  a  similar  .spurt  in  transportation.  But  the 
present  favorable  conditions  are  rather  offset  in  the 
east  at  least  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  officials 
are  forecasting  that  coal  will  be  scarce  in  New  Eng- 
land because  of  the  shortage  of  freight  ears. 

Board  is  selling  at  high  prices,  with  chip  at  $70  and 
news  at  $75  a  ton.  Strawboard  sells  at  $62.50  when  it 
can  be  obtained,  but  the  fact  that  the  straw  harvest 
is  large  will  be  a  factor  in  this  market  and  at  any  rate 
the  manufacturers  need  not  worry  about  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Solid  nuuiila  sells  at  about  $100  a  ton.  patont  coat- 
ed sells  at  $90  a  ton,  while  85  test  sells  at  $85  and 
100  test  at  $95  a  ton.  Glassine  market  is  very  strong. 
The  20  pound  stock  sells  at  18c,  while  20  pound  stock 
sells  at  20e.  Tisfflic  sells  at  $1  a  ream  for  all  kinds  rif 
paper.     Kraft   pa])er  continues"  very    strong.      No.    1 
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kraft  sells  at  Oll-c  at  the  mill,  and  Xo.  2  sells  at  8.75 
at  New  York. 

The  rag  market  is  very  firm.  Xo.  1  whites  repacked 
are  .selliug  at  8  to  8  to  8V2  and  are  in  very  good  demand 
but  very  scarce.  The  roofing  stock  is  selling  well  with 
Xo.  1  roofing  quoted  at  from  3  to  SVtC.  The  higher 
grades  of  stock  are  all  in  goo  demand.  Washables  sell 
at  91,2  to  lOe.     Xo.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  15  to  15i/oc. 

The  old  paper  market  is  also  very  strong.  No.  1 
liard  white  shavings  leads  the  market  at  5  to  51/20,- 
while  No.  2  hard  whites  sells  at  4  to  iy^c.  and  No.  1 
soft  whites  at  4.12  to  4.36.  The  manila  stocks  are  sell- 
ing well  at  prices  which  are  unchanged.  No.  1  mixed 
papers  is  firmer  and  sells  at  65 'to  70c,  and  folded 
news  about  the  same  level. 


USING  EASTERN  SPRUCE. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  niridaue  spruce  by  the 
Allies  that  eastern,  as  well  as  Sitka  spruce,  is  now 
being  used.  Canada  has  large  resources  of  eastern 
spruce  and  the  War  Mission  Board  is  at  present  trying 
to  secure  in  eastern  Canada  as  larsre  an  amount  as  pos- 
sible of  the  grades  suitable  for  airplane  manufacture. 

The  timber  for  use  in  airplanes  has  to  be  sawed 
narallel  to  the  bark,  instead  of  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  log,  as  is  done  for  lumber.  In  this  way,  straight- 
drained  boards  are  obtained,  having  the  highest  pos- 
sible percentage  of  material  free  from  knots  and  pos- 
sessing a  maximum  of  strength. 


SEEKING  A  WOOD  SUBSTITUTE. 

A  metal  that  will  not  shrink  when  it  cools  is  de- 
sirable for  makine  into  patterns  to  use  in  place  of 
wood.  A  completely  non-shrinkable  pattern-metal  is 
unknown,  but  some  allovs  shrink  less  than  others,  and 
one  that  is  noted  for  this  auality,  and  which  is  used 
iRreely  for  making  white-metal  patterns,  is  composed 
of  zinc  and  tin  in  equal  parts. 


WOOD  FROM  PRIVATE  LOTS. 

Mr.  Piche  says  that  since  1910.  the  date  when  the 
Order  was  passed  compelling  the  manufacture  in  Can- 
ada of  all  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands,  Canada  exported 
a  total  of  6.800.407  cords  of  pidpwood.  As  this  wood 
comes  entirelv  from  nrivate  lots,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable drain  on  the  forest  resources  of  private  in- 
dividuals. Taking  10  cords  a-  the  average  vield  of 
pulpwood  per  acre,  this  would  represent  cutting  over 
<in  area  of  680.400  acres,  or  1.062  square  miles. 


PAPER  MAKING  MATERIALS. 

The  London.  Eng.,  Board  of  Trade  have  issned, 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  a  further 
order,  known  as  the  Paper-Making  Materials  (Home- 
Produced)  Order  Xo.  2,  dated  June  5.  in  place  of  the 
order  issued  on  ilarch  13,  last,  restricting  business  in 
home-produced  paper-making  materials.  The  principal 
alteration  effected  by  the  present  order  is  to  prohibit 
(except  with  the  consent  of  the  Paper  Controller)  the 
sale  of  paper-making  materials  produced  or  collected 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  price  exceeding  the  high- 
est "price  charged  b,v  the  seller  for  the  same  class  of 
material  to  an.v  customer  during  a  .specified  period. 
Further,  the  amount  of  the  sales  or  purchases  below 
which  the  restrictions  imposed  b.y  the  order  shall  not 
apply  is  reduced  from  two  hundredweight  to  one  hun- 
dredweight. 


PAPER  BEADS. 

Jliss  Xan  MTlelland,  ilelbourne,  Australia,  has  tak- 
en out  five  copyrights  for  beads  and  articles  of  artis- 
tic handicraft  made  from  a  composition  described  as 
paper  pulp,  which  is  her  own  invention.  She  began 
experimenting  with  the  paper  American  bead,  which 
is  being  worn  just  now,  and  she  was  going  to  make 
some  when  she  thought  of  a  way  to  make  them  water- 
proof. '"My  paper  pulp  composition  will  lend  itself 
to  a  great  deal  more  than  beads,"  she  says.  "I  have 
made  hat  trimmings,  hat  pins,  toys,  frames,  dolls — and 
am  thinking  of  more  and  more  articles  which  can  be 
produced  by  a  thoughtful  and  artistic  use  of  the  ma- 
terial." 


PAPERMAKING  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

The  Queensland  Pine  Co.,  at  its  works  at  Yarraman, 
is  about  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
the  tops  of  trees,  which  hitherto  have  been  of  no 
economic  value.  The  Minister  of  Lands  at  Brisbane 
has  receive,d  two  samples  of  paper  pulp,  which  promise 
much  success  to  the  new  industry.  The  paper  is  not 
quite  in  the  complete  stage  of  manufacture,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  of  splendid  texture,  colour,  and  strength. 
The  Yarraman  production  will  be  sent  to  Sydney  for 
the  final  stages  of  treatment  and  manufacture. 


Shipments  of  coal  and  sulphur  to  newsprint  mills 
in  the  Ottawa  district  remained  "satisfactory"  last 
week.  The  sulphur  bank  with  the  mill  is  not  as  big  as 
it  might  be.  but  hopes  were  expressed  that  shipments 
would  continue  to  arrive  as  heretofore.  Fairly  good 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  coal  banks  for  next  win- 
ter's use. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  ]ll°  broad      NEW  YORK 


We  buy  all  kinds 
of  Canadian 


WOOD  PULP 


At  Top  Prices. 

Write   us   and   be 
convinced. 
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I  Books  for  Paper  Makers  | 

t  BEVKRIDGE'S   PAPER   MAKER'S   POCKET   BOOK  .  1 

i  — Second  Edition  —  Price    $3.50    net  —  "The' great  X 

♦  outstanding  value  of  Beveridge's  Pocket  Book  lies  ♦ 
J  in  its  originality  and  practical  treatment.  It  Is  from  J 

♦  first  to  last  a  book  written  by  a  prar-*ical  man  for  * 
t  practical  men  and  begins  where  the  other  technical  T 
X  books  on  the  paper  industry  leave  off." — Paper  J 
f  Trade  Review,  May  24,  1911.  ♦ 

f  TUE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.   By  Henry  P.  Stevens,  * 

T  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.l.C.    12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus-  t 

X  tratious;  82  tables,  and  a  cross  index.  4 

♦  Part  Contents:  ♦ 

J  Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro  ^ 

perties  and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali,  ♦ 

i  Mineral    Acids,    Bleach,    Antichlors,    Alum,    Rosin  J 

I  and    Eosjn    Size,    Glue,    Gelatin,    Casein,    Starch.  * 

T  Mineral  Loading.   Coloring  Matters.    Ammonia  So  T 

X  lution.    Copper  Sulphate.    Tannic  Acid.    Coal  Tar  X 

J  Dyes.     Fibrous    Raw    Materials — Half    Stuffs    and  ♦ 

£  Their   Treatment.    Cellulose   and   the   Isolation    of  I 

{  Papermaking    Fibres.     Examination    and    Proper-  $ 

J  ties  of  Rags.    Rag  Boiling.   Pulp  Woods.    Mechani  * 

£  cal.  Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.      Price  $2.50  net.  I 

X  A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.   By  C.  F.  Cross  t 

i  and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  ♦ 

J  12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large  t 

i  folding  plates.  * 

T  Part  Contents:  T 

♦  Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme  * 
{  for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant  J 

♦  Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and  ♦ 
J  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw  T 
X  Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net.  J, 
t  THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon.  2 
f  A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appeu-  + 

I  ""  I 

S  Part   I,  The  Determination   of  Moisture   in   Pulp;  |, 

J  Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen-  * 

J  dix,     (1)     Chemistry    of    Bleaching    Powder,     (2)  T 

X  Bleach  Liquor,   (3)   Oxidation  of  Cellulose.     Illus-  di 

♦  trated.  Price  $2.50  net.  ♦ 

t  RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.    New  Edition   (190B  + 

X  1810).     By  Cross  &  Bevan.     Deals  with  the  technical  I 

i  progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper  if 

J  maker.                                                        Price  $2.50  net.  ♦ 

I  THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   PAPER.      By   R.   W.   Sin-  J 

!|!  dall,    F.C.S.      A    popular    treatise    of    the    subject.  f 

f  Price  $2.00  net.  ♦ 

J  WOOD    PULP    AND    ITS    USES.     By  Cross  &  Sindall,  ♦ 

.  with     the     collaboration     of     W.     N.     Bacons     264  T 

♦  pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood;  4 
J  Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical  ♦ 
X  Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards;  ♦ 
f  Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries.  X 
f  Price  $2.00  net.  * 

t  BAMBOO    FOR   PAPERMAKING.       By  R.  W.  Sindall.  ♦ 

X  Price  75c.  net.  J 

♦  CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle.  j 
J  In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are  T 
i  added  Questions  and  Answers.  4, 

♦  Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net.  ♦ 
I  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.  By  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S.  { 
T  The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of  ♦ 
J  paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing.  T 
X  Price  $4.00  net.  Z 
t  CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the  J 
X  chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants.  * 

♦  Price  $4.00  net.  ♦ 

t  * 

4  ..ooks  sent  postpaid  by  the  ♦ 

♦  INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd  | 
I  600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que.  t 

■!■  Keniittauoe  must  accompany   order.  T 
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OTTAWA    NOTES— Conclufled    from    Page    677. 

Ijilirrty  lionds.  Siiljordiiiato  orfraniziitions  iind  individ- 
ual iiipndiors  havo  invp.sted  more  than  $3,000,000  in 
these  soRin-itios,  .striko  expenses  for  twelve  months 
•tl,287.  flross  earninps  of  meinl)ers  amounted  to  more 
than  !f<71. 000.000  for  62.000  members. 

K.stahlishnient  of  a  lipnite  l)rif(iiettinp;  plant  to  be 
fiiiaiieed  and  operated  by  the  Dominion.  Manitoba  and 
Sasliatehewan  frovprnments  has  been  reeommended  by 
tlie  lifriiite  oommittee  of  the  advisory  eouneil  for 
seieiitifie  and  industrial  research.  The  report  of  the 
Conimittee  favors  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in 
Southern  Saskatchewan  "at  a  locality  where  lignites 
are  of  poor  orrade,"  with  the  idea  that  if  it  is  success- 
ful at  this  point,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  successful 
elsewhere  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta." 

The  report  further  states  "the  art  of  producing  car- 
bonized briduottes  has  passed  the  laboratory  stage, 
and  no  further  information  can  be  got  by  laboratory 
methods.  The  producer  must  face  the  difficulties  in- 
cident in  commercial  production  which  are  approxi- 
mately of  the  same  order  as  those  met  with  in  the 
smelting  of  ores.  The  road  to  success  in  the  briquet- 
tine  problem  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  amateur 
attempts  to  do  this  apparently  simple  thing,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  private  capital  is  so  chary  of 
such  enterprises.  The  problem  in  Saskatchewan  is 
therefore  one  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
eniment  as  a  public  utility,  at  least  until  such  progress 
as  may  be  adopted  are  demonstrated  a  commercial 
success." 

TI1C  ronimittce  estimate  gives  $400,000  as  the  capital 
cost  of  the  completed  plant.  Production  costs  at  the 
plant  for  carbonized  and  briquettcd  fuel  covering  op- 
crating  costs  and  fixed  charges  are  estimated  at  not 
more  than  seven  dollars  per  ton.  In  this  estimate  no 
fiiumcial  allowance  is  made  for  the  recovery  of  by- 
pi-oducts  which  are  stated  to  be  large  and  valuable. 

Pi-oduetion  of  electrical  energv  is  expected  to  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  Cascade  rapids  in  the  Gatineau  "Valley 
district  in  the  near  future.  Land  has  already  been 
purchased.  The  lone  series  of  rapids  and  natural 
walls  of  rock  afford  ideal  locations  for  power  houses  or 
booster  stations.  Tt  is  estimated  that  the  energy  to 
be  created  could  supply  the  city  of  Hull  and  lower  the 
existing  rates  by  competition. 

A  considerable  additional  nuantitv  of  paper  will  like- 
Iv  be  used  by  the  Dominion  Government  after  the 
flotation  of  the  next  Victorv  Loan  in  the  issuing  of 
war  saving  stamps.  The  stamns  will  not  likely  be 
placed  on  sale  until  after  the  Victory  Loan  is  floated 
this  fall.  In  the  United  States  it  was  found  that  the 
sale  of  war  savin?  stamps  interfered  to  some  extent 
with  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds,  and  as  the  Canadian 
Government  is  anxious  above  everything  else  to  make 
the  next  Victory  Loan  a  success,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
i*  will  risk  interference  from  war  saving  stamps  be- 
forehand. 


LAGERLOEF  TRADING  CO.,  INC. 

The  TyMferloef  Tradiu"  Comnany.  of  New  York,  has 
l>"en  incorporated  and  is  now  known  as  the  Ijagerloef 
Tvnilin<T  Conipanv.  Incorporated.  Mr.  Hans  Laeerloef 
is  jtresident  and  treasurer  of  the  new  company,  but 
associated  with  him  is  M'-.  Orvar  Hyland  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  new  corporation.  The  new  company  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  .$250,00ff. 


Illy  25.  1918. 
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POWER  BOAED  TO  SAVE  FUEL, 

The  problem  of  acquiring  sufficient  fuel  for  the  com- 
ig  winter  months,  particularly  as  last  year  offered 
jch  serious  difficulties,  emphasized  tlie  necessity  of 
ction  and  effective  action  by  the  Government  to  se- 
Lire  a  proper  inventory  of  the  fuel  and  white  coal 
ossibilities  in  Canada.  To  the  aggressive  Minister  of 
le  Interior,  Honourable  Arthur  Meighen,  now  over- 
;as  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  connection  with  im- 
ortant  war  matters,  who  becomes  Chairman  of  a 
oard  established  for  the  above  purpose,  is  largely  due 
le  action  taken,  which  should  and  will  have  import- 
at  and  excellent  results. 

With  a  view  to  co-ordinating  all  activities  of  the 
'ederal  departments  with  regard  to  the  investigation 
nd  administration  of  matters  relating  to  the  fuel  and 
ower  resources  of  the  Dominion,  the  Government  has 
anstituted  a  Dominion  Power  Board  under  the  Chair- 
lanship  of  the  Honourable  Arthur  ]\Ieighen,  Minister 
f  the  Interior.  In  these  various  departments  there 
re  officials  who  have  for  years  given  the  fuel-power 
roblems  of  the  country  intensive  study  and  have  ac- 
umulated  in  their  respective  offices  a  great  deal  of 
aluable  information  respecting  the  available  supply 
3r  present  use  and  as  to  the  possibility  for  future  use 
f  the  fuel-power  resources  of  the  Dominion.  It  has 
een  recognized  that  such  infoi'mation  should  be  ed- 
ited and  systematized  that  it  may  be  used  as  the  basis 
f  study  for  determining  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
ur  M'ater  powers  for  domestic,  commercial  and  in- 
usti'ial  purposes,  having  jn  mind  the  co-ordination  of 
he  use  of  both  our  water  and  fuel  resources.  So  far 
s  the  present  or  immediate  future  is  concerned,  the 
uel-power  requirements  of  the  country  are  being  hand- 
?d  with  marked  ability  by  the  Fuel  and  Power  Con- 
rollers,  but  consideration  of  the  future  demands  that 
here  should  be  a  co-ordination  in  the  development  and 
se  of  our  varied  power  and  heat  producing  resources 
,'hich  will  combine  the  effective  use  of  all  along  lines 
or  which  each  is  best  adapted,  and,  by  avoiding  du- 
lication  and  misdirection  of  effort,  promote  the  effi- 
iency  of  both  individual  and  conjoint  use. 

Cheap  power  promises  to  be  one  of  Canada's  greatest 
ssets  in  the  post-bellum  industrial  rivalry  of  nations 
or  world  trade.  Our  great  fuel  reserves  supported  by 
ur  water  power  resources  should  be  a  sure  soiiree  of 
heap  power,  and  should  guarantee  Canada  her  share 
n  world  trade,  if  they  are  availed  of  to  their  maximum 
lossible  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Meighen.  who  will 
le  Chairman,  the  Dominion  Power  Board  will  consist 
if  the  following  nine  officials,  of  which  Mr.  St.  Laurent 
rill  be  Vice-President  and  Mr.  Challies  Secretary: — • 

Arthur  St.  Laurent.  As.sistant  Deputy  Minister,  De- 
)artment  of  Public  Works. 

C.  N.  Monserrat,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Railwa.vs  and  Canals. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Depart- 
nent  of  External  Affairs  regarding  International 
iVaters. 

John  Murphy,  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Dominion 
lailway  Commission. 

H.  G.  Acres.  Chief  Hydraulic  Engineer.  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

0.  Higman.  Chief  Electrical  Engineer,  Dept.  of  In- 
and  Revenue. 

D.  B.  Dowling,  Geologist,  Department  of  Mines. 

B.  F-  Haanel,  Chief  Engineer,  Fuel  Te.sting  Division, 
Department  of  Mines. 


J.  B.  Challies,  Chief  Engineer  and  Superintendent 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Immediately  preceding  his  departure  for  overseas 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  instructed  the  Board  to 
commence  its  deliberations  at  once,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  inaugural  meeting  has  been  held,  and  monthly  reg- 
ulai-  meetings  were  decided  upon  as  well  as  special 
meetings  when  thought  desirable.  As  far  as  possible 
officers  presently  employed  in  the  several  Departments 
will  be  utilized.  The  Department  of  Mines  is  preparing 
a  tabulated  statement  based  upon  reports  in  that  De- 
partment showing  the  amount  of  coal,  oil,  gas  or  other 
fuel  now  being  used  for  power  production.  This, 
together  with  statistics  at  present  available  in  the 
Water  Power  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, as  to  the  water  power  resources  of  the  whole  of 
Canada,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  most  ,valuable.  The  Board  has  already 
decided  that  the  co-operation  of  the  provinces,  par- 
ticularly of  the  provinces  of  Ontario.  Quebec  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  is  essential,  as  within  the.se  provinces 
water  powers  of  unlimited  extent  are  available  and  can 
and  .should  be  utilized  for  power  purposes  at  as  early 
a  date  as  can  possibly  be  arranged  for.  The  Premiers 
of  the  Provinces  interested  will  be  communicated  with 
and  a  conference  with  provincial  representatives  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  two. 

Statistics  will  be  secured  as  well  from  the  United 
States  of  America  where  a  consideration  has  for  some 
time  been  given  to  this  all  important  question  in  that 
country.  Shortly  an  effort  will  be  made  to  co-operate 
with"  representatives  of  the  American  Government. 
There  is  a  multitude  of  power  available  upon  inter- 
national streams,  and  the  best  results  can  onlv  be  at- 
tained in  respect  of  this  power  bv  .ioint  and  concerted 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  two  countries. 

The  St,  Lawrence  river  is  an  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sit.v  of  co-operation  with  our  neighbour  to  the  south 
asiniportant  water  power  is  available  and  not  being 
utilized  at  the  present  time.  The  Ottawa  River  affords 
an  example  of  the  necessity  of  eo-operation  between 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Indeed  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  water  powers  in  which  one  or 
more  provinces  are  interested  misrht  verv  well  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  authori- 
ties This  question  will  receive  consideration  at  the 
proposed  conference  to  be  held. 

One  of  the  miestions  that  will  doubtless  be  discussed 
at  the  Lnperial  Conference  is  that  of  a  eeneral  study 
ot  the  possibilities  of  the  natural  resources  in  both 
(Ti-eat  Britain  and  the  overseas  Dominions  Tt  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Royal  Society  of  GrPRt  Britain  has 
interested  it.<!elf  in  this  ouestion  and  the  development 
and  establi.shment  of  a  Bureau  for  Imperial  purposes 
wifh   this  obiect  in  view  would  be  a   material   value 

It  ]s_  anticipated  that  the  overseas  Dominions  will 
be  invited  to  co-operate  in  what  will  prove  to  be  a 
ereat  international  undertaking.  Honourable  Arthur 
Meichen  will  doubtless  embrace  the  opportunity  am- 
onff  his  many  duties  while  in  England  to  urge  and 
assist  in  this  all  important  ^ork.  as  it  is  felt  that  the 
enormous  resources  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will 
uistify  any  initiative  action  that  mio-ht  be  taken  bv 
the  Minister  of  the  Department  in  this  country  who 
wnU  have  and  largely  has  at  the  present  time  the 
supervision  over  the  great  natural  resources  of  this 
country. 
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B.  C.  MILLS  IN  TROUBLE. 

Swaiisoii  Kay,  B.C.,  July  16,  1918. 

Kircs  and  striki's  are  i)rcvaleiil  iu  British  Columbia. 
Kiiiiis  in  tlu'  .soutliern  part  ol'  tlit'  provLuee  are  ruliev- 
iiiff  the  situation  somewhat,  but  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
aije  has  already  been  done.  The  losses  in  lower  B.C., 
ai;d  (111  Vancouver  Island  have  been  very  eousiilerable. 
A  number  of  fires  are  still  raging;  the  forest  rangers, 
settlers,  and  woi'kmen  in  camps  and  mills  ar  valiantly 
f:;',bting  the  flames  and  have  succeeded  in  protecting 
n'any  dwellings  and  mills. 

No  pai)er  mills  arc  now  in  danger  of  fire,  although 
the  fiend  passed  elo.se  to  the  village  of  Powell  River. 
The  hill  back  to  the  town  was  burned  clean,  and  the 
.sawmill  and  shingle  mill  near-by  were  saved  by  per- 
sistent work.  The  fire  started  last  Thursday,  and  this 
week  has  been  working  down  the  coast.  Strong  winds 
liave  blown  from  the  north-west  for  several  days.  The 
forests  are  unusually  dry  and  the  fire  sweeps  on  very 
rapidly  and  is  difficult  to  fight.  The  climate  in  the 
I'orth  is  so  wet  that  the  fire  hazard  is  slight. 

The  plant  of  the  Powell  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
has  been  idle  for  several  days.  A  great  celebration 
of  Dominion  Day  was  held  on  Monday,  with  visitors 
from  as  far  as  Vancouver.  On  Tuesday  the  men  failed 
to  rejjort  at  the  mill,  though  there  was  no  appearance 
III'  ti-ouble  on  IMonday.  A  meeting  of  the  Sulphite 
Woi'kers  and  Paper  Makers'  Union  had  been  held  on 
Sunday,  June  31.  It  is  reported  that  differences  have 
been  adjusted  and  that  the  men  are  again  at  work. 
This  mill  supplies  some  paper  to  Calgary  newspapers 
and  furnishes  practically  all  the  newsprint  used  west 
r)f  that  point. 

Another  source  of  trouble  to  the  two  paper  mills, 
Powell  River  (>>.  and  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  of  Ocean 
Falls,  is  fuel.  Both  mills  are  burning  oil  and  have  ex- 
l)ensive  tanks  and  equipment.  The  navy  needs  the  oil, 
so  the  mills  will  have  to  change.  Work  is  being  rush- 
ed at  Ocean  Falls  with  stokers  and  conveyors.  The 
expense  of  changing  the  boiler  plants  and  fuel  stor- 
age will  be  very  large,  probably  several  hundred  thous- 
aiul  dollars. 

While  speaking  of  changes,  one  is  reminded  that  the 
K'ainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Port  Millon,  B.C., 
is  installing  two  new  recovery  systems,  each  consisting 
of  a  disk  evaporator,  rotary,  melting  fiiinace  and  dis- 
solver.  Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor,  the  general  manager,  ex- 
pects to  imjn-ove  the  quality  and  greatly  increase  the 
out])Ut  of  sulphite  pulp. 

One  of  the  dark  clouds  on  the  B.C.  horizon  just  now 
is  the  threatened  strike  of  ship  captains  and  mates. 
If  this  happens,  it  will  tie  up  the  mills  almost  com- 
jiletely,  as  none  of  them  has  any  means  of  communica- 
tion except  by  water.  No  one  seems  to  expect  that 
the  strike  will  really  occur,  but  the  situation  is  fraught 
with  serious  possibilities. 

Airplane  Spruce. 

Airplane  spruce  is  the  popular  phrase  in  B.C.  just 
now.  Everylaod.v,  that  is  nearly  evervbodj',  who  can 
sort  out  lumber  of  this  grade  is  doing  so.  In  one  month 
the  sawmill  at  Swanson  Bay  cut  420,000  ft.  of  this 
much  wanted  material,  enough  for  400  planes.  Ocean 
Falls  is  also  doing  its  share.  The  Imperial  JIunitions 
Board  is  helping  them  by  sending  rafts  of  selected 
spruce  from  the  new  logging  operations  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  One  of  the  Davis  rafts  broke  up 
while   being  towed  across  the  sound  this  week,  and 


several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fine  spruce  logs  was 
lost.  The  remainder  was  taken  into  Swanson  Bay  and 
will  doubtless  be  sawed  there  b.y  the  Whalen  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills.  The  Whalen  Co.  is  also  sawing  airplane 
spruce  at  Mill  Creek  and  at  the  new  mill  on  Quatsine 
Sound. 


SHORTAGE  OF  PAPER  MAKING  MATERIAL. 

In  view  of  the  shortagr  of  paiier-iiuiking  material  in 
tills  countrv,  due  to  lack  of  overseas'  tonnage,  it  is 
being  suggested  that  the  spartina  grass,  which  grows 
ill  enormous  quantities  on  the  mud-flats  of  Southamp- 
ton Water,  might  be  utilized  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
re;)lace  some  of  the  200,000  tons  of  esjiarto  grass  im- 
jiorted  into  the  United  Kingdom  annuall.v  liefore  the 
war.  The  difficult.v  in  the  fact  that  this  grass  is  sub- 
merged except  at  ve-ry  low  tides  Avill  require  a  great 
deal  of  getting  over.  As  a  permanent  measure  for  the 
future,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  pjinjtire  Producers' 
Organization,  we  should  develoj)  industrially  at  once 
the  large  amount  of  paper-produeing  raw  material 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  particularly  in  India 
and  Fast  .\frica,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  ma.v 
not  have  to  depeiul  so  largely  on  foreign  countries. 


FIREPROOFING  FOR  FABRICS, 

A  fireproof  composition  for  fabrics  patented  re- 
cently in  England  consists  of  substantially  25  per  cent 
of  ammonium  phosphate,  50  per  cent  of  ammonium 
chloride,  and  25  per  cent  of  alum  made  up  in  liquid, 
powder,  or  tablet  form,  vinegar  being  addad  in  case 
the  solution  is  to  be  applied  to  fabric,  to  prevent  it 
from  affecting  the  dve. 


NEW  HEAD  OF  PAPER  SECTION. 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley,  of  the  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
Cfunpan.v.  printers,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Paper  Section  of  the  United  States  War 
Industries  Board  in  place  of  William  B.  Colver,  who 
found  that  the  work  of  the  Paper  Section  was  more 
than  he  could  well  attend  to  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


CARDBOARD  SALES. 


Tt  was  given  in  evidence  at  the  inquir.y  by  an  Aus- 
tvolian  inter-State  Ctuuinissioner  that  cardboard  com- 
position was  used  for  the  sole  and  heels  of  shoes. 


COTTON  WOOD  FOR  PAPER  PULP. 

Capitalists  in  Sacramento,  California,  are  now  in- 
vestigating a  iu-o)iosal  to  put  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Cottonwood  trees  to  a  utilarian  purpose.  It  is  believed 
that  wood  from  the  cotton-wood  trees  would  make  ex- 
cellent raM-  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pajjer 
pulp,  and  if  investigation  proves  this  to  be  so,  a  paper 
mill  may  be  .started  in  Sacramento  or  vicinity.  The 
cotton-wood  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. It  grows  principally  along  the  river.  It  is  said 
by  those  who  claim  to  know  that  it  is  found  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  keep  a  paper  mill  supplied  for 
years  to  come.  The  cotton-wood  tree  grows  to  enijr- 
mous  size. 
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AUGUST  AGAIN. 

August  again !  Wluit  horrors  the  world  lias  suffered 
since  that  August  day  four  years  ago  that  saw  the  soil 
of  Belgium  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  her  sons. 
What  ruin  of  towns,  what  desolation  of  field  and  gar- 
den and  forest,  what  shattered  wrecks  of  bodies  and 
unnerving  of  souls  the  beastly  Hun  has  wrought.  Aye, 
the.  world  has  suffered,  but  more  must  be  endured,  and 
all  will  be  endured  till  the  menace  of  Molock  be  re- 
moved forever.    We  must  fight  the  Devil  to  the  end. 


WHERE  THERE'S  SMOKE  THERE'S  FIRE. 

Tlie  agitation  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
among  employees  in  the  postal  service  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  conduct  of  the  nation's  business. 
Strikes  of  letter  carriers  and  other  postal  employees 
have  almost  completely  demoralized  the  mail  service 
in  some  cities.  The  public  will  have  little  sympathy 
for  the  .shortsightedness  of  those  who  have  stopped 
work  without  giving  the  Government  a  suitable  op- 
jjortunity  for  investigating  the  situation  or  making  a 
satisfactory  adjustment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  postmen  have  a  consider- 
able grievance,  but  as  public  servants  they  had  an 
obligation  to  their  countrymen  which  should  have 
been  observed.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  em- 
ployer of  the  postmen  and  other  civil  service  officials 
and  they  should  have  greater  respect  for  this  relation 
to  their  fellow  citizens  than  to  walk  out  and  leave  the 
public  in  the  lurch  until  other  means  of  adjusting  the 
situation  had  been  thoroughly  tried  out. 

The  fact  that  a  condition  has  arisen  which  has  made 
it  seem  advisable  to  the  postal  men  to  take  such 
drastic  action  shows  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  somewhere  in  either  organization  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  service.  In  March  a  war  bonus 
was  decided  upon  for  certain  members  of  the  civil 
service  to  bring  their  wages  or  salaries  up  to  a 
point  demanded  by  the  increased  cost  of  living.  It 
has  been  intimated  that  if  this  bonus  had  been 
promptly  paid  there  would  have  been  little  likelihood 
of  the  recent  epidemic  of  strikes.  The  awarding  of  the 
bonus,  is  however,  merely  a  patch  on  a  more  or  less 
woi-n  and  ill-fitting  garment.     It  is  a  sort  of  charity 


handed  out  to  married  employees  and  widowers  with 
cliildren.  This  is  an  admission  that  flje  salary  of  these 
men  is  insufficient  or  that  the  single  men  had  previous- 
ly been  over-paid. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  civil  service  plan 
of  salaries  and  advancement  is  that  the  cut  and  dry 
scheme  which  may  be  more  or  less  unavoidable  means 
that  the  job  is  paid  and  not  the  man.  The  result  is  that 
tliere  is  almost  no  incentive  for  a  man  to  improve  his 
ability  as  he  knows  he  has  a  job  practically  for  life. 
An  increase  in  his  salary  at  stated  intervals  in  normal 
times  keeps  up  with  the  gradual  increase  in  cost  of 
living  so  why  should  a  man  exert  himself  to  do  more 
or  better  work?  There  is  no  incentive  to  improve- 
ment except  the  hope  or  chance  that  a  superior  will 
either  die  or  resign.  This  makes  most  civil  service 
positions  a  sort  of  grave  for  the  ambitious  and  a  para- 
dise for  the  inefficient.  This  assurance  of  continued 
employment  at  a  living  wage  may  be  a  part  of  the 
remuneration  that  a  man  may  consider  himself  as  re- 
ceiving. Such  an  arrangement  is  doubtless,  to  some 
extent,  unavoidable  with  such  a  cumbersome  organiza- 
tion. There  should  be  mentioned  also  the  matter  of 
pride  in  being  in  the  nation's  service  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  the  idea  of  patriotism. 

The  result  of  civil  service  fetters  in  some  depart- 
ments, both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been 
that  men  have  considered  such  positions  as  merely  a 
stepping  stone  from  which  to  enter  commercial  posi- 
tions where  ability  is  recognized  and  paid  for.  We 
would  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  important  service 
and  the  marked  ability  of  certain  persons  in  civil  ser- 
vice positions  nor  the  great  service  that  they  are  con- 
tinually rendering  both  their  Government  and  our  in- 
dustry, but  it  does  seem,  in  many  cases,  that  George 
Ade's  comment  on  Indiana  could  be  applied  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  civil  service.  He  said,  "Lots  of 
good  men  come  from  Indiana  and  the  better  they  are 
the  quicker  they  come."  The  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada  have  recently  lost  several  men  of  great 
ability,  who  if  they  could  have  been  retained  would 
have  continued  doing  work  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mercial advantage  of  all  Canada.  Similar  research 
branches  in  the  Urited  States  have  likewise  lost  men 
cf  outstanding  ability  because  of  the  attractions  of  the 
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eommorc'iiil   positions  and   the   lack   of  recognition   to 
Il:e  individual  in  the  civil  service. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  organization  seems  to  bear 
out  the  statement  of  a  prominent  steel  man  in  the 
United  States  who  says  that  standardization  tends  to 
smother  all  progress  and  development.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  mechanical  nuitlers,  hut  the  idea  holds  no  less 
for  the  individual. 

Tliere  is  another  class  of  public  servant  who  is  prob- 
ably more  justified  in  striking  than  even  the  civil 
service  employee  and  that  is  the  public  school  teacher. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  agitation  will  arouse 
the  public  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  .school 
teacher  is  consistently  underpaid.  The  average  pay  of 
the  public  school  teachers  of  a  fair  sized  Canadian  town- 
was  calculated  to  be  $12.18.  a  week,  and  the  public 
school  teacher  cannot  go  about  in  overalls  or  a  ging- 
luim  dress  and  long  retain  the  confidence  of  pupils 
or  the  respect, of  the  community.  In  fact,  if  the  pub- 
lic school  teacher  is  not  paid  sufficient  to  permit  of 
maintaining  as  high  or  even  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  the  average  of  the  community  there  will  be  a  sad 
and  serious  depreciation  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
ing generation.  School  teachers  have  never  been  paid 
enough.  It  is  time  now  when  Canadians  are  looking 
anxiously  toward'  the  future  to  see  that  a  condition 
which  is  potent  for  the  greatest  good,  but  which  is 
also  laden  with  danger  of  becoming  a  hindering  in- 
fluence is  set  right.  The  coiintry  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  pay  large  and  fair  wages  for  work  in  com- 
mercial lines,  and  it  is  time  that  the  community  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  a  proper  remuneration  for  the 
services  of  the  school  teacher.  Better  things  may  be 
hoped  for  with  the  increasing  interest  in  school  mat- 
ters that  is  being  taken  by  business  men.  We  can  at 
least  hope  that  a  teacher  of  ability  will  no  longer  find 
it  necessary  to  resign  because  a  close  fisted  group  of 
old  fogies  on  the  local  school  board  refuses  an  increase 
of  $50  a  year.  "When  we  get  a  little  more  business 
sense  in  the  conduct  of  our  school  and  other  municipal 
business  we  would  hope  for  an  occasional  instance  of 
a  public  servant  being  rewarded  for  the  inter- 
est and  increasing  ability  by  a  voluntary  in- 
crease in  salary.  On  this  basis,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  increases  that  should  be  recognized  and 
forthcoming  in  proportion  to  increase  in  living  costs, 
we  may  expect  the  educators  of  our  young  people  to 
be  the  real  leaders  that  the  position  demands. 

It  is  time  that  the  civil  service  branches  recognized 
the  difference  between  a  job  and  a  man  and  when 
a  position  is  filled  by  a  man  where  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  development  that  the  growth  of  the  man  and 
the  value  of  his  contribution  to  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment be  recognized.  In  that  way  oiu-  civil  service 
employees  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a  conservatory 
rather  than  a  cemetery. 


CUSSING  IT  WILL  NOT  KILL  IT. 

The  spruce  bud-worm  has  not  been  spoken  of  very 
much  lately  but  with  the  unobtrusiveness  characteristic 
of  the  silent  places  his  depredations  may  now  be 
nu'asured  in  millions  of  cords  of  destroyed  balsam. 
As  his  name  implies  this  ugly  little  worm  eats  the 
tender  shoots  on  the  branches  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  thus  eventually  sapping  the  life  of  the  tree. 
Entymologists  have  carelessly  named  the  insect  a 
s])ruce  bud-worm,  but  for  about  ten  years  now  it  is  the 
balsam  (abies  balsamea)  that  he  has  attacked  with  the 
result  that  the  forests  of  Eastern  Canada  and  New- 
foundland are  poorer  by  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  balsam  pulpwood  —  second  only  to  spruce 
in  its  usefulness  for  paper  manufacturing. 

Technical  assoeia'tions,  councils  of  scientific  re- 
search, commissions  of  conservation  and  numerous 
other  organizations  multiply  but  the  cursed  bud-worm 
leinains  undisturbed  with  apparently  no  parasite  dis- 
covered to  arrest  its  progress.  Over  thirty  years  ago 
the  larch  saw-fly  appeared  in  this  country  and  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  tamarack.  All  we  have  left  to- 
tlay  of  that  excellent  class  of  timber  are  the  cadaver- 
ous forms  standing  dead  and  dry  testifying  to  their 
own  qualities  of  resistance  to  decay.  Young  tamar- 
acks are  again  growing  up.  but  the  parasite  which 
destroys  the  larvae  of  the  sawfly  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  the  ascendency.  Must  the  bud-worm  re- 
jieat  with  the  balsam  what  the  .saw-fly  did  to  the 
tamarack?  And  might  not  such  a  calamity  extend 
itself  to  the  spruce? 

Will  all  interested  sections,  technical,  advisory,  self- 
iij)]>ointed  and  otherwise  kindly  give  this  question  some 
thought  for  it  is  a  desperately  serious  one  and  none 
the  less  urgent  because  its  effect  happens  not  to  be 
noticeable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  easy  chair.  — 
Shaganasli. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

In  ease  any  of  our  readers  think  the  excellent 
article  by  C.  V.  Corless,  on  "Technical  Education,  Its 
Advantages  and  Defects,"  was  written  especially  for 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  we  wish  to  say  that  this 
was  an  address  given  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  in  Toronto,  June  7th.  It  will  be 
available  soon  in  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Corless'  plea 
for  more  attention  to  the  inculcating  of  civic  and  in- 
dustrial respousibility  is  very  timel.v. 


GERMANS  AFTER  B.  C.  TIMBER. 

Lnihlon.  July  30. 
The  Financial  Press  i)\d)lislies  eui-rent  reports  of 
German  schemes  to  secure  timbei-  ju-ojierties  in  Can- 
ada, notably  in  British  Colundiia,  through  a  well  known 
expert,  who  ig  receiving  a  handsome  fee,  and  who  has 
sailed  for  America  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  Swedo-G^- 
man  parties. 
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According  to  the  reports  of  the  last  census,  the  pa- 
per industry  ranks  twentieth  in  the  value  of  its  imme- 
diate and  collateral  products.  But  in  the  necessities 
now  confronting  the  nation  it  ranks  close  to  the  head 
of  the  list. 

Without  writing,  bond,  and  ledger  papers  as  me- 
diums of  correspondence,  Treasury  issues,  and  records, 
and  without  newsprint  paper  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
world's  unprecedented  activities  and  happenings  to 
the  whole  i)eople,  as  well  as  the  Goveriunent's  own  ap- 
peals to  the  patriotism  and  liberality  of  its  citizens, 
this  nation  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  chiefest 
necessities.  And  to  go  turther,  can  any  one  imagine 
the  embarrassment  and  distress  that  would  be  engen- 
dered by  the  lack  of  the  present  products  of  wood 
pulp  which  form  containers  for  ammunition,  take  the 
place  of  tinned  sheet  steel  to  hold  foods  and  preserves, 
and  thus  release  man-power,  factories,  and  material  es- 
sential to  the  more  obvious  uses  of  war? 

For  these  considerations,  the  Government  has  given 
newsprint  paper  prioritj'  standing  and  has  given  the 
industry-  preference  and  consideration  in  fuel,  raw  ma- 
terials,  and  transportation. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  paper  industry  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  confronting  it,  newsprint 
paper  and  associated  grades  manufactured  from  wood 
will  be  dealt  with,  as  the  finer  grades  of  paper,  made 
from  linen  and  cotton,  although  in  many  eases  con- 
taining some  proportion  of  wood  fibre,  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  different  branch  of  the  industry,  with  dif- 
ferent technical  processes  and  with  its  own  statistics, 
unavailable  to  the  writer. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighties  that  the  newsprint  in- 
dusti'y  began  to  respond  to  the  stimulation  of  the  dis- 
covery that  paper,  formerly  the  product  of  rags  and 
cotton  waste,  could  be  made  cheaply  from  wood.  Al- 
though mechanical  wood  pixlp  was  made  as  early  as 
1840,  and  sul{)hite,  or  eheuiieal  wooil  pulp  was  made 
in  the  sixties,  both  being  used  in  combination  with  rags 
and  cotton  waste  to  manufacture  paper,  it  was  not  un- 
til the  period  named  that  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  the  two  forms  of  wood  pulp  alone  got  an  econo- 
mic footing  and  capital  became  interested  in  its  de- 
velopment. 

According  to  available  records,  whicli  unfortunately 
show  some  variances  for  the  earlier  dates,  only  120,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  paper  were  manufactured  in 
1880,  tile  period  when  this  grade  of  paper  first  began 
to  be  manufactured  generally  from  sulphite  and 
ground  wood.  But  from  that  time,  the  growth  of  the 
industry  was  marked.  The  following  table  shows  the 
great  increase  in  the  pi-odnction  of  newsprint. 

Tons. 
Yeai-.  Produced. 

1880 120,000 

1900 596,212 

1910 1,278,002 

1912 1,432,010 

1914  1,282,934 

■     1916 1,374,221 

1917      1,350,000 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  table  that  the  maximum 
production  was  reached  in  1912,  .the  year  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  and 
the  removal  of  the  duty  from  paper  imported  into  this' 
country  from  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  passage  of  the 
Reciprocity  act  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  Can-' 
adian  paper  acted  to  stimulate  the  paper  manufac- 
turing industry  in  I'anada  and  to  open  the  markets  in 
the  United  States  to  sharp  competition  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

This  great  legislative  blunder  which  adopted,  as  far 
as  the  paper  industry  was  concerned,  reciprocity  which 
belied  its  name,  depressed  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  and,  naturally,  gave  impetus  to  its  growth  in 
Canada. 

In  1910,  when  it  was  apparent  that  reciprocity 
would  be  adopted,  but  before  capital  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  the  building 
of  a  great  and  profitable  paper  industry  in  Canada, 
our  imports  of  newsprint  from  the  Provinces  amounted 
to  only  about  25,000  tons  valued  roughly  at  $1,000,000. 
The  following  table  gives  a  graphic  idea  of  the  growth 
of  the  industry  in  Canada  and  of  the  invasion  of  this 
market. 

Percentage 
of  Pro- 
Exp.     duction. 
Year.  Production.       to  U.S.       Exp. 

1910  .  .   161,400  25,000         15 

1911   245,524  99,142        40 

1912 255,787         108,803        42.6 

1913...'. 349,791        218,793        62 

1914 459,394        310,401         67 

1915 514,559         366,919        71 

1916 622,331         467,995        75 

1917 650,000        492,890        76 

At  the  beginniui;-  of  1918,  according  to  a  report  pre- 
jiared  by  tlie  Publishers"  Association,  there  were  thirty- 
three  com])anies  in  the  United  States  manufacturing 
)iews])rint  paper,  and  nineteen  companies  in  Canada. 
All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  four  situated  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  ai'e  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  United  States  mills  is  4.- 
481  tons,  and  of  the  Canadian  mills  2,525  tons. 

The  growth  of  the  industr.y  in  the  United  States  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  investment  in 
newsprint  mills  in  1880  of  about  $6,400,000  with  the 
investment  today,  whicli  i-onservatively  is  estimated 
at  close  to  $200,600,000. 

In  Canada  an  estimated  investment  of  $13,500,000  in 
1910  has  grown  in  a  little  over  seven  vears  to  nearlv 
$90,000,000. 

The  great  (IcvclopuKiiit  of  the  newspi'int  industry 
from  1880  to  the  present  day  has  made  terrible  inroads 
on  the  spi'uce  forests  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  consumption 
of  about  1.50  cords  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  one 
ton  of  paper  and  an  average  of  five  cords  of  pulp 
wood  to  the  acre,  it  requires  only  elementary  arith- 
metic to  calculate  the  vast  areas  of  forest  that  have 
passed  through  the  printing  presses  of  the  land  into 
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oblivion  in  the  past  thirty-seven  years.  It  is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  aside  from  some  large  tracts  in  New 
England  and  New  York  that  have  been  earefully  con- 
served by  two  large  paper  companies,  there  is  not  a 
stand  of  spruce  todaj^  east  of  the  Rockies  that  would 
justify  the  erection  of  even  a  fifty-ton  mill.  Manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  therefore,  have  had  to  look 
to  Canada,  to  the  spruce  forests  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  pulp  wood. 

The  mills  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1917 
consumed  5,536,802  cords  of  spruce  wood  and,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  was  imported 
from  Canada. 

The  tremendous  demand  for  raw  material  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  from 
another  country  formed  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  manufacturing  newsprint  when  the  full 
effects  of  the  war  conditions  were  felt  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  publishers.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
war  manufacturers  held  large  stocks  of  newsprint  at 
their  mills  and  in  their  warehouses  in  different  cities 
where  their  product  was  sold.  A  large  volume  of  ad- 
vertising, which  made  larger  newspapers,  and  the  war 
news,  which  increased  circulatiou,  combined  to  reduce 
these  surplus  stocks.  In  the  spring  of  1916  publishers 
became  aware  of  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  news- 
print through  the  creation  of  a  demand  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  began  to  hoard  for  the  future  and  to 
build  up  reserve  stocks  for  their  respective  use.  This 
demand  rapidly  reduced  the  surplus  stocks  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  publishers  and  other  consumers 
of  newsprint  began  competing  in  the  open  market  for 
whatever  uneontracted  tonnage  was  offered.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  price  of  newsprint  was  bid  up  as  liigh 
as  $120  a  ton  in  some  rare  instances. 

But  these  exceptionally  high  prices  were  never  asked 
or  received  by  the  larger  manufacturers.  The  intense 
demand  for  paper  by  the  publishers  furnished  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  speculative  pirateers  and  pro- 
fiteers, among  a  few  small  manufacturers  and  some  un- 
scrupulous jobbers,  and  they  made  the  most  of  it. 
The  highest  figure  quoted  at  that  time  by  any  large 
manufacturer  was  $65  a  ton. 

In  the  meantime  the  demands  of  the  combatant  na- 
tions on  our  markets  had  increased  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  and  materials.  The  cost  of  living  went 
up  by  leaps  and  bound.s,  and  labor  demanded  higher 
wages.  The  enrolment  of  a  large  fighting  force  in 
Canada  for  oversea  service  depleted  the  ranks  of  labor 
in  that  country  and  higher  and  still  higher  prices  had 
to  be  paid  for  lumbermen  and  river  drivers.  The  manu- 
facturer found  that  his  costs  were  mounting  from  week 
to  week,  and  his  old  cost-sheets  held  no  meaning.  And 
all  the  while  the  manufacturer  was  filling  contract  or- 
ders at  a  loss,  and  making  prices  on  new  business  that 
barely  gave  him  a  fair  return  on  his  enormous  in- 
vestments. 

The  publishers,  panic-stricken  at  the  heights  to 
which  their  bidding  had  driven  spot  paper,  and  aghast 
at  a  shortage  that  seemed  imminent,  were  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  underlying  conditions  which  forced 
them  to  figure  on  a  raw  material  cost  at  least  50  per 
cent  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  accustomed  to. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  state  that  they  did  not  take  pains 
to  learn  the  basic  causes  that  had  made  the  cost  of 


paper  rise  in  common  with  all  other  commodities,  but 
instead  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  protect 
them  against  the  results  of  altered  manufacturing  and 
market  conditions  and  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  prosecution  of  some  leading  manufactur- 
ers while  negotiations  were  pending  looking  to  a  rea- 
sonable understanding  between  the  publishers  and  the 
numufacturers  is  one  feature  of  their  hysterical  ac- 
tivity which  most  fair-minded  publishers  will  want  to 
forget.  But  the  hearings  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  determine  the  actual  cost  of  making 
paper,  and  to  fix  a  maximum  price,  although  the  price 
fixed  is  unsatisfactory'  to  the  manufacturers,  and  will 
have  to  be  increased  at  least  to  include  advances  in 
freight  and  labor  since  the  effectiveness  of  the  price 
named,  have  served  an  excellent  purpose  in  educating 
the  consumer  and  giving  him  some  understanding  of 
the  problems,  CQSts,  anxieties,  and  complications  daily 
encountered  bv  the  men  who  make  his  chief  commod- 
ity. 

Today  the  manufacturer  is  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of 
uncertainty.  The  cost  of  every  commodity  he  uses, 
from  labor  to  sulphur,  is  still  rising.  Labor,  in  spite 
of  voluntary  advances  by  the  employer  to  meet  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  demanded  such  uureasonable  con- 
ditions and  so  great  an  increase  in  wages  that  a  gener- 
al strike  and  the  stojipage  of  all  newsprint  production 
on  May  1  was  averted  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  submission  of  the 
whole  i|ueRtion  to  the  War  Labor  Board.  This  vital 
questiou  is  now  before  that  Board,  and  is  still  unset- 
tled at  this  writing.  The  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  paper 
has  increased  from  $8.16  in  1912  to  over  $13  in  1917, 
with  whatever  increase  the  War  Labor  Board  may 
grant  still  to  be  added. 

Pulpwood  is  advancing  in  price,  and  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  the  transportation  requirements  of  the 
Government  make  the  future  supply  at  any  price  un- 
certain and  precarious. 

Freight  tariffs  have  advanced  43.75  per  cent  since  T 
April  1,  over  $4  per  ton  of  product. 

And  in  spite  of  mounting  costs  and  quasi  Federal 
control,  in  spite  of  price  fixation,  in  sjiite  of  restricted 
transportation  facilities,  fuel  conservation,  and  com- 
mandeered vessels,  the  manufacturers  are  surmo.unting 
the  obstacles  in  their  path,  or  going  around  them,  and, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  are  maintaining  their  industrial 
establishments  in  full  efficiency  and  turning  out  a 
daily  product  without  which  the  country  would  lan- 
guish and  the  war  would  be  carried  on  haltingly  and 
with  difficulty. 

(The  friend  who  sent  us  this 'article  unfortunately 
cut  off  the  name  of  the  paper  in- which. it  appeared. 
While  we  can  not  give  proper  credit  to  the  original 
publisher,  we  are  glad  to  pass  a  good  thing  along.- 
Ed.) 


The  many  friends  of  J.  A.  Lambert,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  proprietor  of  the  "Representative," 
Mount  Forest.  Out.,  will  sympathise  with  him  in  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  passed  away  last  week.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Norman  P.  Lambert,  late  city  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  now  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Coiliicil  of  Agriculture,  Winnipe<r,  and  of^^lmet 
Lambert,  of  the  Briti.sh'and  Colomial  Prcs^.  Toronto. 
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However,  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  75%  of  precipi- 
tation is  a  maximum,  and  may  only  be  obtained  in  case 
the  decomposition  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
above  given  conditions  which  are  laid  down  as  rules  for 
efficient  work.  72  to  74%  yield  requires  in  general  no 
great  accuracy  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

When  manufacturers  of  Sulphite  Cellulose  fully 
realize  the  economical  importance  of  Sulphite  Waste 
Lye  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  methods  which  are 
now  used  in  certain  foreign  mills  for  lietter  recovery  of 
the  Waste  Lye  will  be  adopted  that  is.  by  a  diffusion  of 
the  Celhilosp.  If  this  principle  is  used,  9  cubic  meters  of 
Lye  may  be  easily  obtained  out  of  the  10  cubic  meters, 
which,  in  round  figures,  corresponds  to  every  cubic 
meter  of  pulp  in  the  "cook"'. 

A  diffusion  from  the  pulp  embraces  advantages  for 
the  manufacturing  of  Cellulose,  but  these  advantages 
are,  unfortunately,  not  fully  appreciated  by  most  of 
the  Cellulose  manufacturers. 

As  the  washing  of  the  pulp  is  now  carried  out.  in  most 
mills,  it  is  only  a  dilution  of  the  Lye ;  if.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Lye  would  be  originally  removed  by  diffu- 
sion, a  very  easily  worked  Cellulose  would  be  obtained, 
requiring  a  minimal  amount  of  labour  for  disintegra- 
tion and  washing.  Apart  from  this,  such  pulp  is  easily 
handled  bv  the  de-watering  machines,  as  the  largest 
part  of  the  Rosin  is  removed  during  the  diffusion, 
while  in  the  other  case  it  would  remain  in  the  pulp. 

The  yield  of  coal  is  also,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 

above,  !iO%  larger  than  previously  estimated  :  that  is, 

742  kg.  per  ton  of  Cellulose  are  obtained  from  the  Lye, 

while  247  kir.  drv  substance  rem;iin  in  the  mother-Lye. 

Fuel  Value  of  the  Sult'hite  Coal . 

If  conditions  do  not  permit  of  reducing  the  percent- 
age of  ashes  in  the  final  product  by  precipitation  of  the 
Lime  previous  to  the  decomposition,  the  effective  heat- 
in?  value  of  the  coal  is  naturally  reduced. 

If  Sulphite  Lye  is  precipitated  according  to  the  above 
stated  method  without  having  been  previously  con- 
centrated, the  percentage  of  ashes  in  the  coal  is  about 
17  or  18%.  When  concentrating  the  Lye  by  various 
methods  a  large  amount  of  Lime  in  the  Lye  separates 
out.  and  the  ashes  are  thus  reduced  to  about  lii%.  As 
has  been  stated  previously,  it  is  of  particular  im- 
portance for  obtaining  the  best  results  that  the  small- 
est amount  of  Sulphuric  Acid  should  be  formed,  and  it 
may  easily  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  ashes  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  formed  Sulphuric  Acid.  The 
more  Sulphuric  Acid  that  is  formed  the  easier  the 
formation  of  Gvpsum  takes  place,  which  always  con- 
tributes toward  increasing  the  amount  of  asb'^s.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Sulphuric  Acid  predominates  during 
the  reaction  Acetic  and  Formic  Acid,  which  are  form- 
ed simultaneouslv.  also  spparate  a  part  of  the  Lime  as 
soluble  salt,  and  these  latter  salts  are  separated  with 
the  mother-Lye. 

With  a  certain  experience  in  the  process  varioiy;  ad- 
vantages may  be  gained  in  regard  to  the  calorific  ef- 
fect of  the  product.     Most  of  the  analyses  of  the  coal 


as  to  calorific  effect  have  shown  it  contains  about  6,- 
800  calories  estimated  on  water  and  ash-free  sxibstance. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  deductions  due  to  ash  .lud 
water  in  the  product  are  easily  calculated.  Through 
certain  combinations  in  connection  with  the  de- 
composing process  the  percentage  of  ashes  may  be  re- 
duced and  the  calorific  effect  increased.  I  shall  speak 
of  this  elsewhere. 

De-Watering  of  the  Coal  Powder. 
On  emptying  the  autoclaves  wherein  the  decomposi- 
tion process  is  carried  out,  the  product  obtained,  to- 
gether with  the  mother-Lye,  is  drawn  into  the  Diffus- 
er,  which  latter  is  connected  to  a  Vacuum  Pump  so  that 
the  mother-Lye  may  be  speedily  drawn  off  while  warm, 
A  very  effective  de-watering  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  particularly  if  the  process  is  so  carried  out  that  a 
coarse-grained  and  crystalline  product  is  obtained. 

The  de-watering  can  be  carried  out  in  this  way  up  to 
65%  dry  substance,  and  the  pj-oduct  is  now  ready  to  be 
burnt  under  the  boilers  in  only  a  few  minutes  after 
leaving  the  autoclave. 

Most  Suitable  Arrangement  for  Burning:  of  the 

Sulphite  Coal . 
The  most  suitable  arrangement  for  burning  of  the 
Sulphite  Coal  is,  no  doubt,  a  revolving  Burner,  arrang- 
ed in  front  of  the  fire  doors  of  the  boilers,  and  the  coal 
powder  is  carried  against  the  direction  of  the  burning 
gases.  The  product  is  pre-dricd  in  this  way  in  the 
furnace  proper,  and  this  obviates  the  dangerous  and 
costly  outer-preheating.  Experimental  combustion  in 
such  oven  has  given  excellent  results  with  a  product 
containing  up  to  60%  of  water. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  coal  powder  were  ex- 
amined in  191.S  bv  Hilding  Bersrstrom.  and  according 
to  his  analyses  which  were  carried  out' by  dry  distilla- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  the  following  results  were  obtain- 
ed. 

Dry  Distillation  of  Products  Obtained  According  to 
Strehlenert's  Method  From  Sulphite  Lye. 
The  product  contained ^ 

Water 7-7% 

Ash.. 11.5% 

The  product  yielded  on  dry  distillation  in  retort,  the 
final  temperature  500°C..  calculated  on  ash  free  dry 
substance,  the  following: 

Carbon   Ccounted  as  ash  free)   .  .     55% 

Raw  Acid 18.7% 

Tar 2.1% 

Non-condensible   gas    plus  losses.     23.3% 
Analvses  of  the  raw  acid  yielded,  calculated  on  ash 
free  drv  substance: 

Methyl  Alcohol 1%  —     Ll% 

Acetone ■     0.12% 

Acetic  Acid 0.45% 

Formic   Acid 0.14% 

Sulphurous  Acid 0.02%     —     0.1% 

The  raw  acid  also  contained  Acetaldehyd  of  which 
the  quantity  was  not  ascertained.  The  mean  composition 
of  the  non-combustible  gases  from  the  product  of  the 
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of  the  non-condeiisible  gases  fro  nithe  product  of  the 
Gota  Sulphite  jNIills  has  been  as  follows: 

CO, iO% 

CO 20%       2,430  Kg.  calorics)  Remarks 

C.,H« 2%     11,410   "         "       )  by 

CH^ 157o     13,063    "  "        )R.   W.   Strehleuert 

H 23%     28,800   "  "       ) 

The  amount  of  the  gas,  calculated  on  ash  free  dry 
substance,  was  23%,  bv  weight. 

(Signed)     IIILDING  BERTSTROM. 

Sulphite  Coal  Produced  From  Lye  Which  Has  Been 

Previously  Utilized  for  the  Manufacture 

of  Alcohol. 

Since  I  pnhlislicd  my  lecture  following  the  demons- 
tration of  my  method  at  Gota  on  July  1.5,  1916,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  a  number  of  ex- 
perimoiits  with  Sulphite  Lye  from  Skutskars  Sulphite 
Spirit  Factory.  This  Lye,  whieli  had  been  previously 
utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  Alcohol,  showed  a  dry 
snVvctniioe  of  9'i'^T%,  and  a  percentage  of  Iron  of 
OnOfi.ST.  and  thus,  as  may  be  seen,  was  a  Lye  very 
unfavorable  for  the  production  of  Sulphite  Coal.  To 
nrpfiri'tnte  the  Lismin  substance  in  accordance  with 
TTiv  nnVinal  plan  proved  to  be  impossible  on  account 
of  the  bir^h  percpntasre  of  Iron  in  the  Tye :  T  had,  there- 
foro  to  resort  to  the  modified  form  which  T  have  de- 
sn>-iv>pd  above. 

"Without  this  mo'dified  form  of  precipitation  it  would 
be  imnos'^ible  without  very  large  expenditure,  to 
i^t'H/e  such  Lve  for  the  manufacture  of  Sulphite  Coal. 
The  method  which  now  appears  so  simple  and  self- 
evident,  has.  however,  reauired  an  enormous  amount 
of  Inbor  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  .state  of  perfection 
and  importance  it  now  possesses.  At  two  of  the  Sul- 
nViit"  Coal  Factories  now  under  construction.  Siilnhite 
Alcohol  plants  arc  also  beinsr  erected  to  work  in  con- 
■innction  with  the  former.  RejTardinsr  the  "Waste  Tjve 
from  the  Slnitskars  Sulphite  Spirit  Factorv.  it  is  also, 
as  far  as  the  dry  substance  is  concerned,  most  unfavor- 
able. However,  the  difficulties  resultinsr  from  this  are 
easilv  eliminated  and  nmst  naturallv  be  overcome  in 
order  to  make  similar  Lyes  of  practical  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  Sulphite  Coal.  inasmu(«h  as  it  is  sdf- 
>>vident  that  the  cost  of  deeomposinfr  Lve  confainiiii" 
IS'Z  of  dry  substance  is  the  same  as  for  a  Lye  con- 
taining only  9%. 

"Various  Reactions  Which  Mav  Take  Place  Durinff  the 

Decomposition  of  the  Sulphate  T.ve  and  "Which 

are  Influenced  by  the  Material 

of  the  Autoclave. 

As  it  mav  be  of  inteiTst  to  know  in  what  wav  llie 
material  of  the  autoclave  influences  the  decomposition 
nrocpss.  T  shall  here  in  a  few  words,  i-elate  the  reactions 
which  take  place  in  the  autoclave. 

Dnrinw  my  first  experiments  in  the  decomnosition 
r.f  Snlnhite  Lyes  thron.Th  oxidation  of  the  SO.  into 
^0.„  as  a  means  for  precipitating  the  Lignin  substance. 
T  used  autoclaves  of  copper,  or  copner  allovs.  The 
.tntoclave  was  char-red  with  T-ve  to  abont  60^;  of  the 
'^nace  and  the  emptv  space  above  the  Lve  was  used 
for  air  renuired  durinc  the  oxidation.  The  free  Sul- 
nhurons  A  "id  that  existed  in  the  Lye.  and  which  often 
forms  only  0.01%.  was  sufficient  when  oxidized  to 
SO,  to  give  impulses  to  formation  of  Oxv^en  when  the 
critical  temperature  was  reached,   that   is.   when   the 


consideration  only  the  inorganic  substances,  is  as 
follows :  SO.,+0=SO„  or  eventually  4CaS03=3CaSO^ 
4-CaS.  Througii  the  copper  which  is  present,  Copper 
Oxide  is  formed  and  subsequently  CuSO<,  which  forms 
CuSO^-f-CaS=CaS()^-f  CuS  and  through  Sulphuric 
Acid  obtained  during  the  reaction  also  CuS-|-2ILS0, 
^CuSO,  +  S0,,  +  S-|-21L0  is  obtained. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Copper  Oxide  is 
i-egeiierated  and  acts  in  re-creation  of  Sulphurous  Acid, 
which,  through  oxidation  by  the  Oxygen  in  the  air,  or 
by  self-oxidation,  according  to  Gartner  and  Bertelot, 
is  tiansfornu'd  to  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  ])rocess  easily  takes  place  in  this  way  and  in 
drawing  off  the  gases  from  the  autoclave  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Sulphurous  Acid  is  recovered  and  util- 
ized for  the  lu'ocess.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  re- 
action formula  only  minimal  amounts  of  free  SO,  are 
i-(.nnired  to  start  the  decomposition. 

However,  a.s  the  Co])per  that  takes  part  in  the  re- 
action in  tl"^  form  of  Sulnhate  foes  into  solution,  it 
is  evident  that  an  autoclave  made  of  Copper  would 
not  be  durable  enousrh  for  nractieal  pnrnoses.  Other 
material  had.  therefore,  to  he  used,  and  T  have  found 
that  an  Iron  autoclave  homopeneouslv  lined  with  Lead 
fnllv  answers  the  nurnose.  The  reaction  in  this  case 
cfinfovms  with  the  followinsr  equation: 

4CaSO.,=3CaSO,+CaS  and  CaS+H  SO.=CaSO, 
4-H,S 
As  Tuav  be  seen  from  this  reaction  in  uoincr  the  lead 
lined  antoclavo  a  larce  amount  of  Snlnhnretted  Hvdro- 
rren  's  obtain  in  the  relief  rasp's  4«;  the  t<»rnnprature 
I'eonired  fnv  «p1f-ovida*^i"n  of  the  C^'l'-'ntn  Snlnhite  is 
somewhat  h'fl'pr  than  thi»  porresi^ondirif  tcninerature 
r.f  fl-P  n-.-P  S„^.^V,.M.r.,.,;  Aoul  -.^itno^SK-  SO  ie  fly-avm 
(^ff  in  volinvinw  s>nr\  imi-  hr>  ns^'l  mi  tl<o  nf«'t  Kiitoclave 
■„l,il..  tl'o  S.i1nhii.-otte.1  ■FTv.lvr."....  :=  p^.o^,r^^o.1  in  snAPinl 
;,l.vv,v,^tinn     vosspIb         Tl-A     fnlloi^ol     Siilnlni.v     whinh     ]« 

obtained  thron<rh  the  Snlnhnrons   Acid  beins  reduced 

1  .-    C<„l„l,„,..,f<,.,l    TTv.I. ..    ;.    .-.iMi,.„.,1    ove-   wHh    tlie 

.■,.i:,.v..,1    .r.,c,,«    .,,,,1    „,-,.. -iiMtatp.!    fv,„„    iho    -nnHnnsate. 

Tlu-OlU'h  the  '•Iv.ilirrp  i„  tl...  .nofovial  of  tllP  pnto- 
,.1.1, -in;     f1i.>     ,..in/ition     i^rr>oi^<s    liit     olsrv     clinntrcd.       Slil- 

••'■• tt.>.l    TTx-,1.-o„nn    !.,..■    Vonn    ..,V1..,1    tr.    ttio    nroduptc 

■  >f  i-cfoverv  and  the  ««nar;'t'on  nf  tl>>e  Inttov  <ir>mr>r>iinr' 
Ills  ticen  i">  ons^'  task  ^Jpvi'rtliolpc*;  in  ii<jiri<T  Inorl 
lined  ;>ntr>r.l3^'»«  U  lias  been  nocaililn  tA  povrv  nut  th" 
M'Ticess  bv  o^-'datini!  of  air  at  i  1'ifli  tonine'-atiirp.  otii^ 
this  h'.is  i-peiiltpd  in  several  advant>"'ps  whi^h  T  shall 
pow  despribe. 

When  Dsin"  rpniie>'  as  a  p-itali'/pi-  Jhiriinr  the  oxida- 
tion a  lai-ce  snnnlv  of  air  is  vennivpd  at  tl'c  start  r>f 
fbe  process,  and  this  n"cessitates  a  larprp  air  snace  in 
the  autoclave-  that  is  in  paop  the  'lipntipct  nie-ins  <if 
oxidation  that  may  be  had  is  emnlnved.  nanielv.  the 
Ovv,„.,i  in  tl,,.  ,,),•.  Tn  such  casp  T  uspd  abont  60"^  of 
tl"'  space  in  the  autoclave  for  Lve. 

Tn  the  latter  ease  on  the  otlip>*  h-md.  it  is  of  ini- 
nortance  to  nrevent  too  earU-  nvidation  and  T.  t^ere- 
fiT'i.  adnnt  SO.,  top-ether  with  otlic-  rdipf  rrases  from 
the  Sulphite  Ditrcsters.  into  the  antopiju-p  and  there- 
iifter.  cventnallv  air — first  at  a  'lii-h  presjnre;  it  has 
shown  itself  that  in  such  case  2V.  nr  '2r>'~^,  of  the 
amount  of  ajr  previonsly  nsed  under  thi>  last  alter- 
native fnllv  .serves  the  puijiose.  From  this  it  may^e 
seen  that  the  snace  in  the  autoclave  ntili-.'cd  for  T^-e 
Miav  be  considerablv  larpcr.  and  it  has  b'»en  found  that 
without   any  inconvenience  7.'i%    in   this  case,  instead 
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The  Yield  of  Coal  Per  Autoclave. 

A  particular  advautagu  in  regartl  to  econoinj'  is" of- 
fered by  the  last  alternative. 

In  the  first  case  one  may  assume  a  Lye  concentrated 
to  a  certain  degree,  say  17%  dry  substance.  Of  this 
75%  may  be  precipitated  as  a  maximum ;  this  corre- 
sponds to  127  kg.  per  cubic  meter.  Now,  if  75^  of 
the  space  in  the  autoclave  is  utilized  for  Lye,  and 
there  is  a  total  space  of  10  cubic  meters,  about  950  kgj. 
of  dry  coal  product  is  obtained,  instead  of  495  kg.  as 
pi'cviously  estimated. 

Temperature  of  Decomposition  and  Corresponding' 
Pressure . 

The  temperature  as  well  as  the  pressure  necessary 
for  the  deeom]iosition  of  Sulphite  Lye  varies  eonsider- 
Ml)Iy.  For  obtaining  an  easily  de-watered  product  of 
large  yield  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  Sulphuric  Acid. in  the  lye,  that  is,  only  a  small 
amount  of  existing  SO.,  should  be  oxidized,  and  for 
attaining  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  high 
pressure  and  high  temperature.  The  critical  tempera- 
ture of  the  Lye  may  be  said  to  range  between  170° 
and  190°  Cent.,  taking  into_  consideration  the  tempor- 
ary properties  in  the  Lye.  The  decomposition  mostly 
takes  place  between  these  temperatures ;  only  very 
seldom  is  it  necessary  to  reach  a  higher  temperature 
for  obtaining  a  precipitation.  As  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  Lye  should  not  be  in  a  boiling  state,  on  account 
of  large  loss  of  heat,  an  excess  pressure  is  carried  in 
the  autoclave,  as  has  been  previously  stated.  This  ex- 
cess pressure,  which  T  have  placed  at  20  ks.  per  square 
centimeter,  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  evapora- 
tion pressure  of  steam.  Through  the  heat  developed  by 
the  separation  of  the  Lisrnon-Sulphinie  molecule  of 
Lime  the  temperature  often  rises  very  suddenly  to 
200°  C.  or  somewhat  higher;  the  pressure  in  this  case 
cannot  be  kept  any  lower  without  a  large  loss  of  heat 
occurring  through  uc'cessary  relieving. 

In  order  to  show  the  influence  of  the  pi-essure  and 
temperature  in  the  decomposition  of  Sulphite  Lye,  and 
also  the  influence  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid  on  the  product 
of  decomposition,  I  give  below  the  results  from  10  ex- 
perimental precipitations  of  Sulphite  Lye: 
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20 
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20.55 
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20 
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20.51 

5.4 

0     0.5  204 

21 

75.43  fine  crys- 
tallinic  precipita- 
tion. 

32.56 

5.2 

Referring  to  the  above  table,  the  initial  pressure  con- 
sisted of  air  pressure,  and  was  12  kg.  per  square  centi- 
meter, except  Cooks  Nos.  1  and  2.  From  the  table  it 
may  be  seen, that  the  results  from  Cpoks  Nos.  2  to  9| 
had  no  practical  value :  only  in  the  cage  of  Cook  No. 
10  could  the  result  obtained  be  of  some  practical  value. 
The  de-wateriuff  of  all  cooks  was  carried  out  on  a 
Nuteh  Filter.  Only  with  a  lower  percentage  of  Sul- 
nhuric  Acid  and  an  oxidation  carried  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tbe  critical  temperature  a  practical  result 
is  obtained:  in  other  words,  when  tbe  dry  substance 
is  brought  up  to  about  50%. 

The  nature  of  the  precipitation  may  be  seen  from 
tbe  table,  and  its  colloidal  properties  are  caused  solely  ■ 
bv  the  larffe  amount  of  Sulphuric  Acid  which  causes 
gellatinization  of  the  mass. 

(To  be  Continued.)- 
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PAPER  MAKERS  WANT  TO  RAISE  PRICES. 

"Washington,  .July  30. 

Paper  manufacturers  yesterday  appealed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  increased  prices  on  news- 
print, as  of  May  1,  June  1  and  July  1.  The  American 
newspaper  publishers'  association  ob.jeeted  to  a  hear- 
inar,  contending  that  the  commission's  functions  as 
arbiter  on  paper  prices  were  suspended  pending  a  de- 
cision on  the  manufacturers'  appeal  from  the  $3.10  a 
hundredweight  price  fixed  by  the  commission  and  ef- 
fective last  April  1.  Without  passing  on  the  publish- 
ers' contention,  the  commission  decided  to  hear  the 
evidence,    beginning    to-morrow. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  of  New  York,  counsel  for  the  manu- 
facturers, said  the  increase  was  requested  because  of 
advanced  costs  of  labor  and  material  and  freight  rates. 
Cost  of  wood  for  paper  making,  he  told  the  commis- 
sion, has  increased  35  per  cent. 

Only  develoi)ments  in  tbe  cost  of  manufacture  since 
Aprill  will  be  considered  by  the  commission,  Chair- 
man Colver  announced.  .  He  added  the  evidence 
would  be  heard  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
parties  and  that  deci.sion  would  be  made  later  when 
the  commission  would  consider  it  with  a  view  to  amend- 
ing its  price  prior  to  the  decision  on  the  manufacturers' 
appeal,  which  is  to  be  heard  by  Federal  Court  .iudges 
at  New  York  August  14. 

The  companies  asking  the  increase  are  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  the  Gould  Paper  Company,  the 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power  Company,  Limited,  the 
Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  the 
Tjake  Superior  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  the 
Doniuicona  Paper  Company,  Limited,  the  Abitibi  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Price  Bros.  Company, 
Limited,  the  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  the  Belgo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited. 
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The  Ontario  Goverment  System  of  Labor  Bureaus 


By  llAKULD  C.  HUDSON, 

Inspector  of  Labor  Agencies.  Trades  and  Labor 

Branch,  Toronto. 


I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  you  briefly  the  reason 
why  the  Ontario  Government  has  gone  into  the  em- 
ployment agency  business,  and  will  also  try  to  show 
how  tlie  Ontario  Government  system  of  Public  Em- 
ployment Bureau  can  be  of  service  to  you  as  users  of 
various  grades  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

My  remarks  will  deal:  (1)  witli  the  Theorj'  of  Pub- 
lic Employment  Offices;  (2)  the  History  of  Public 
Employment  Offices,  and  (3)  A  summary  of  what  has 
been  done,  is  being  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done 
in  the  Ontario  system. 

With  respect  to  the  Theory  of  Public  Employment 
Offices,  you  gentlemen  are  conversant  with  every 
jthase  of  the  labor  situation,  and  I  presume' it  is  not 
necessary  more  than  briefly  to  point  out  why  the  gov- 
ernment goes  into  the  employment  business,  and 
not  the  grocery  business,  for  example.  Government 
employment  bureaus  are  established  for  three  main 
reasons:  First,  the  accumulation  or  existence  of  large 
bodies  of  unemployed  in  the  industrial  centres  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labor 
in  agricultural  districts.  Those  are  really  two  reasons 
whieh  can  be  called  one,  because  they  are  so  closely 
related.  It  is  the  place  of  the  public  emploj^nnent  bu- 
reau to  bring  these  two  groups  together.  The  third 
reason  why  the  employment  bureau  systems  are  estab- 
lished is  on  account  of  abuses  by  private  emplojTnent 
agents  with  which  you  gentlemen  as  manufacturers 
are  probably  well  acquainted.  Possibly  the  foremost 
authority  on  employment  bureaus,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student  as  well  as  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministrator, is  a  man  named  Leiserson.  He  was  head 
of  the  "Wisconsin  system  of  employment  bureaus  and 
is  now  in  the  American  Government  Service  at  Wash- 
ington. He  defines  them  as  a  labor  market,  that  is 
a  place  where  the  jobless  man  and  the  manless  job 
are  brought  together.  The  same  idea  ^  brought  out 
by  the  British  term  "Labor  Exchange."  Merchants 
and  stock  brokers  have  their  markets  where  their  pro- 
ducts are  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  sale, 
but  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  the  employ- 
ment business  has  been  handled  from  the  same  stand- 
point. There  have  been  too  larsre  a  number  of  men 
outside  the  gate  of  the  factory  for  it  to  be  necessary 
to  have  central  points  at  whieh  men  cnngresatc  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  emplovmcnt.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  public  employment  bureau  is  of 
■omparatively  recent  origin. 

Dealing  briefly  then  with  the  historv  of  public  em- 
I'loyment  agencies,  it  is  something  over  thirty  years 
suice  the  first  bureau  was  established  in  the'riirtiedl 
States.  It  was  opened  in  Ohio.  Eighteen  states  of  the 
l  nion  now  have  public  emplovmcnt  bureaus  and  I 
imagine,  roughly  speaking,  2.5  of  them  have  tried 
bureaus  and  some  have  found  them  lackin.^  in  what 
they  should  be  the  fault  not  being  in  the  ba.sic  reasons 
tor  which  the  bureaus  were  established,  but  in  the  ehar- 
•'■ter  of  the  officials  appointed  to  administer  them. 

V'^  •^''i^n^'j  ^■^■^*''"'  °^  ^^^°''  ^^^^hanges.  was  estab- 
-^hed  in  1911,  .and  was  placed  for  administrative  pur- 


poses under  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  lieccntly  it  has  been 
renamed  the  British  System  of  Employment  Exchanges 
and  placed  under  the  Ministrj'  of  Labor,  which  is  the 
logical  section  of  the  Government  to  administer  em- 
ployment bureaus.  The  British  Labor  Exchange,  while 
it  has  only  been  established  a  matter  of  ten  years, 
has  become  almost  an  institution.  The  British  labor- 
ing man  or  woman  goes  first  to  the  Exchange  when 
out  of  work,  this  applied  particularly  to  unskilled 
labor.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  T^nemployment 
Insurance  Act  in  Great  Britain  is  administered  through 
the  system  of  labor  exchanges.  Into  this  T^nemploy- 
ment  Insurance  a  man  pays  from  2d.  a  week,  accord- 
ine  to  his  income,  when  he  has  a  job:  and  when  he  has 
not  a  job  he  erors  to  the  Emnlnvment  Bureau,  the  Labor 
Exchansre.  to  draw  the  benefits,  which  amount  to  some- 
thintr  like  2.5c.  a  week.  If  a  position  is  open  for  which 
he  is  qualified  and  which  he  refuses  to  accept,  he- 
has  to  stru<?£rle  alous  until  next  eating  time  without  the 
2.5s.  By  that  svstem  both  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  and  the  S.vstem  of  Labor  Exchanges  are  of 
more  benefit  to  the  working  man  and  consequently  to 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  British  System  of 
Labor  Exchanges  which  is  worthv  of  attention,  and 
that  is  the  Transportation  Fund.  This  is  an  amount  of 
monev  set  aside  by  the  Government  out  of  whieh  ad- 
vances mav  be  made  for  railway  fares  to  workmen 
whn  arp  temporarilv  broke.  You  gentlemen  all  know 
prnbablv  that  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who  ?et  work 
throuch  employment  offices  have  about  il^LfiO  or  $1.f55 
in  their  pockets,  which  is  the  reason  in  itself  that  they  I 
£ro  to  an  employment  office,  and  if  it  were  necessary 
for  them  to  pay  transportation  for  five  or  one  hundred  ' 
miles  to  a  new  job.  thev  could  not  eet  there.  This 
amount  has  to  be  repaid  to  the  Government  throueh  the 
Transportation  Fund,  the  amount  expended  in  the 
first  vear  was  about  £10,000.  of  which  at  the  end  of  th«  ; 
fiscal  year.  £9.000  had  been  returned  to  the  Govern-  ' 
meut.  ,showinE'  that  the  system  is  a  workable  one,  T 
think  personally  that  is  one  of  the  bisrgest  improvi- 
meiits  that  could  be  made  in  the  present  system  of 
handliiiff  labor  in  the  Dominion.  There  appears  to  be  i 
more  trouble  over  the  question  of  transportation  of 
InboriuEr  men  from  one  part  of  the  couiitry  to  the  other 
than  almost  any  source.  The  private  emnlo.vment 
aeent  is  not  always  a  crook,  but  there  is  hardly  .n 
private  emplovmcnt  aeent  that  ^vill  not  squeeze  in  an 
extra  railroad  ticket  some  way,  erther  out  of  the  com- 
panv  or  out  of  the  man.  preferaWv  out  of  the  eompanv. 
And  the  existence  of  such  a  fund  as  this,  even  though 
it  were  administered  by  private  employment  asent's. 
would  prevent  a  laree  amount  of  the  hold-ups  which 
are  at  present  oecurrinp.  That  is  sufficient,  I  think, 
for  the  history  of  the  British  Labor  Exchange. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  what  has  the  Ontairo 
Government  done  in  the  line  of  establishing  a  system  of 
public  employment  bureaus.  It  may  surprise  you  fb 
know  that  the  Government  has  done  considerabV 
along  that  line.     In  ten  months  ending  October  3U 
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our  bureaus  in  this  province  referred  over  25,000  peo- 
ple to  positions.  I  venture  to  saj'  that  that  is  news 
to  the  majoi'ity  of  the  gentlemen  present.  It  to  my" 
mind  is  a  proof  of  two  things :  First,  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  employment  bureau  sj^stem  works,  which  is 
the  final  test  of  its  usefulness.  Second,  that  a  Gov- 
ernment managed  concern  or  organization  can  do 
efficient  work  along  business  lines.    Those  of  you  who 

'  know  Mr.  Riddell,  who  is  head  of  the  system,  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  convinced  that  he  is  a  business  man.    Hiis 

'  motto  for  the  bureaus  is  "strictly  business";  and  we 
always  welcome  criticisms  from  every  branch,  both 
of  labor  and  capital.  We  get  suggestions  from  the 
laboring  people  and  we  have  had  certain  discussions 
with  them  which  have  resulted  in  more  amicable  work- 
ing arrangements  being  made  between  Labor  and 
Capital. 

To  illustrate  that,  there  is  the  question,  of  what  shall 
the  Ontario  Public  Emplojnnent  Bureaus  do  in  the  mat- 
ter of  strikes?  Now  the  manufacturer  would  naturally 
prefer  that  the  Bureau  say  nothing  about  the  strike 
when  securing  labor  for  him ;  if  he  phones  to  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  he  is  apt  not  to  mention  that  there 
is  a  strike  on  at  the  plant.  The  laboring  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  iirefer  us  to  refuse  absolutely  to 
send  men  to  a  plaut  where  there  is  a  labor  strike.  In 
fairness  to  both  parties,  the  principle  adopted  is  to 
notify  the  men  where  there  is  any  sort  of  a  strike,  that 
such  exists,  and  more  than  that,  we  rubber  stamp 
across  the  face  of  his  introduction  card,  "Strike  on 
at  this  plant."  The  laboring  men  did  not  care  very 
iiuich  for  that  at  first,  but  they  have  come  to  see  that 
it  is  the  only  fair  way. 

To  go  back  to  the  reasons  why  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment established  bureaus.  It  is  some  fifteen  years 
since  "part  time"  bureaus  were  opened  in  Walker- 
ville.  Kitchener,  Ottawa,  St.  Thomas  and  Brantford. 
In  these  bureaus  men  were  paid  $25  a  month  by  the 
Government  and  were  expected  to  do  employment 
work  along  with  the  real  estate  business  or  insurance 
business  or  whatever  business  they  happened  to  be  in. 
This  attempt  at  a  public  employment  bureau  system  was 
the  failure  which  it  deserved  to  be.  It  was  not  on  a 
firm  enough  foundation  to  start  with.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  it  was  a  very  estimable  gentleman,  but  he  had 
had  no  practical  experience  in  employment  work,  nor 
had  he  made  a  study  of  the  theoretical  side  of  it.  The 
employment  bureau  system  on  its  present  scale  was 
established  largely  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Ontario  Commission,  on  Unemployment'. 
That  Commission  consisted  of  Sir  John  Willisson, 
Canon  Cody,  W.  R.  Best,  of  Ottawa,  and  others.  When 
it  Ill-ought  in  its  report  as  to  the  means  of  solving  the 
unemployment  crisis  of  1914  and  subsequent  years, 
they  stated  that  they  were  firmly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  establishing  immediately  a  system  of  pub- 
lic employment  bureaus,  in  order  that  the  economic 
waste  resulting  in  individuals  looking  for  work  might 
be  avoided.  It  is  clear,  on  the  face  of  it,  if  there  is  nn 
.  Exchange  in  each  town  where  a  person  may  go  to 
look  for  all  the  jobs  available  in  that  town,  it  is  a 
saving  of  time  and  energy  of  the  worker  tramping  the 
streets  looking  for  work.  This  system  was  established 
in  1916  when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  which  operated  the 
Employment  Offices  was  merged  in  the  newly  created 
Trades  and  Labor  Branch,  of  which  Dr.  Riddell  was 
head,  here  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  and  were  primarily 
for  the  supplying  of  men    and    women    to    munition 


plants.  Further  bureaus  have  been  established  in 
Hamilton,  London,  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
and  a. bureau  will  be  opened  before  very  long  at  Sud- 
bury. Those  last  three  bureaus  will  be  the  ones  in 
which  you  will  be  particularly  interested  I  presume. 
During  1916  we  placed,  as  I  stated,  25,000  people  in 
positions.  The  total  cost  for  this  service  was  an  aver- 
age of,  78  cents  per  placement.  This  amount  is,  as  you 
see,  less  than  an  employment  agent  charges  for  each 
man.  and  it  is  a  very  good  estimate  of  the  value  the 
employment  bureau  can  be  to  the  provinces.  78  cents 
per  placement  in  the  first  year  of  the  bureau  is  a  good 
showing,  since  that  amount  includes  telephone,  adver- 
tising, salaries,  and  all  other  expenses  incidental  to  the 
administration  of  the  bureaus. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  plans  for  the  future, 
it  is  hoped  that  shortly  there  will  be  a  Dominion  wide 
system  of  Employnfent  Bureaus,  or  at  least  a  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  present  public  employment  bureaus  in  the 
different  provinces.  Five  of  the  nine  provinces  in  the 
Dominion  have  employment  bureaus.  Under  conditions 
as  they  exist  at  present,  if  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
need  of  men  at  Ottawa  and  have  a  bodj'^  of  unemployed 
in  Toronto,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  for  trans- 
portation to  the  point  where  needed.  That  in  itself  is 
nn  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  public  employ- 
ment bureau  over  the  private.  The  private  agent 
cannot  know  the  whole  provincial  situation.  He  may 
know  the  needs  of  one  company  and  may  make  ef- 
forts to  fill  that  man's  requirements,  biit  the  logical 
medium  of  supply  is  through  a  system  of  what  we  call 
zone' bureaus.  The  province  has  been  divided  into 
zones,  and  these  zones  are  divided  into  sub-zones,  re- 
porting to  headquarters  at  Toronto.  By  that  means 
we  are  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  provincial 
situation  and  take  steps  to  equalize  demand  and  sup- 
ply wherever  suc,h  equalization  is  necessary.  When  the 
public  employment  bureau  system  is  put  on  a  federal 
basis  it  is  easy  for  you  to  see  how  it  will  be  compara- 
tively simple  to  arrange  for  the  harvesting  of  crops 
in  Ontario  and  the  West  without  the  friction  and  the 
certain  amount  of  ill-feeling  which  is  apt  to  spring 
up  at  times  like  this  in  the  provinces.  Our  harvest  here 
is  earlier  than  in  the  west,  and  if  the  system  was  co- 
ordinated, it  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  men  could 
be  sent  to  the  West,  after  harvesting  the  Ontario  crops, 
whereas  under  the  present  system,  if  it  is  left  to  the 
individual's  own  view  on  the  subject  the  men  don't  go 
into  farm  work  until  the  western  harvest  opens,  and  as 
a  result  the  Ontario  harvest  and  the  Eastern  harvests 
suffer. 

I  asked  Dr.  Riddell  what  particular  message  I 
should  deliver  to  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  as  sug- 
gestions of  practical  assistance  to  you  as  manufac- 
turers. "Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  afraid  that  at  the 
present  time  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  priv- 
ate agent  in  the  supplying  of  help  to  pulp  and  paper 
makers."  We  have  supplied  help  to  two-thirds  of 
tlie  main  industries  of  the  province,  but  I  doubt  if  ten 
lumber  jacks  have  been  sent  out  through  our  offices. 
The  private  employment  agent  has  considered  that  his 
field  for  so  long  that  up  to  the  present  we  have  not 
been  equipped  to  handle  it.  Dr.  Riddell's  suggestion 
thoi;gh  was  that  until  our  offices  in  the  northern 
country  are  open  and  going  at  the  same  clip  of  1,000  a 
month  placings,  as  our  Ottawa  office,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  extend  the  privileges  of  any  bureau  in  Ontario 
to  any  organized  agent  of  your  companies;  that  is  to 
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say.  if  you  have  a  man  on  the  road  to  keep  your  labor 
supply  up  to  standard,  if  he  comes  to  Toronto,  he  is 
perfectly  free  to  go  into  our  office  at  15  King  St.  East, 
put  a  notice  in  the  window,  put  an  ad  in  the  paper, 
iind  arrangi-  to  interview  his  applicants  for  work  in 
our  office.  We  will  co-oj)crate  in  every  way  towards 
{retting  men  together,  and  a.ssist  in  shipping  them,  for 
the  present  lime  1  am  sure  that  that  woidd  he  of  some 
service  to  yo>i,  gentleiiuMi.  I  trust  that  it  would,  and 
Dr.  Riddell  hoj)es  it  would  too. 

Our  motto  is  civil  service.  Civil  service  is  a  term 
that  some  people  don't  like,  but  T  consider  that  it  ap- 
])lies  very  well  to  the  employment  bureaus.  It  is  our 
ambition  aiul  the  ambition  of  the  people  in  the  bureaus 
to  render  you  civil  sci  vicr,  that  is  to  render  courteous 


every  possible  way.  The  private  employment  agent's 
and)ition  is  to  send  men  to  plants.  It  does  not  matter 
])articularly  to  him  whether  they  stay  or  not;  in  fact, 
lie  would  rather  they  did  not  stay  because  it  would 
joean  a  further  order.  The  aim  of  the  public  emi)loy- 
iiii'iit  man,  whose  income  does  not  dii'ectly  depenil  on 
the  number  of  positions  filled,  is  to  place  tnen  in  i)osi- 
tions  where  they  will  stay:  and  they  will  stay  because 
they  are  men  \yho  possibly  may  not  have  previous  ex- 
perience in  the  lines  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  they 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  to  learn  the  work  of 
the  new  position  that  they  are  going  to.  There  are 
various  systems  of  studying  nu'ii  and  ascertaining  their 
qualifications,  such  as  the  one  being  worked  out  by  E. 
W.  Kemble  and  others  in  the  same  Hue.    It  is  necessarv 


treatment  to  every  person  who  comes  In,  whether  he 
is  a  millionaire  manufacturer  or  some  down  and  out 
tramp. 

There  is  only  one  more  thing  to  say  and  that  is  a 
point  that  I  might  have  brought  in  earlier.  You  hear 
a  lot  about  Labor  Turn-Over  these  days.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  it  was  not  iieard  outside  class  rooms,  text 
books  and  economics,  but  it  is  one  of  the  pressing  pro- 
blems of  the  day.  The  ilay  of  hiring  men  by  the  beck- 
oning of  a  forefinger,  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
is  just  about  past.  Right  there  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Bureau  can  be  of  service.  Given  the  basic  prin- 
ciples that  govern  any  operation  in  any  factory,  a  skill- 
ed p^iblic  employment  agent  can  jiick  the  one  man 
out  of  one  hundred  who  is  fitted  for  that  position.  And 
he  will  try  to  do  it :  he  will  co-operate  ^vith  you  in 


to  say  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  bring  these  up-to- 
date  methods  on  correct  hiring  of  men  and  women,  we 
are  trying  to  bring  this  literature  and  knowledge  to  the 
attention  of  every  member  of  our  "bureau  staff.  You 
can  not  get  people  to  go  into  employment  bureaus  who 
have  had  previous  experience  along  those  lines.  It  i^ 
a  question  of  training.  We  are  learning  the  busines.s 
and  are  endeavoring  to  tackle  it  from  every  angle  to 
put  it  on  an  efficient  basis. 

Along  the  liiie  of  proper  selection  of  employees;  the 
proper  selection  of  an  employee  through  the  public, 
agent  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  accidents.  If  the 
men  are  carefulfv  selected,  if  you  know  every  man  sen^ 
to  your  plants  has  a  eompafatively  high  standard  of 
living,  the  chances  are  accidents  will  be  reduced  .iust 
that  much.    It  is  very  difficult  for  employment  agents 
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ill  our  bureaus  always  to  pick  out  the  meu  for  the  jobs 
oil  account  of  the  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  their 
qualifications,  but  if  you  care  to  go  iuto  our  office  at 
139  Queen  St.,  Ottawa,  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  notice  we  have  on  the  wall  there,  indicating  the 
effort  we  make  to  eliminate  this.  The  notice  reads : 
■■Don't  say  you  are  a  mechanic  if  you  are  not.  A  good 
laborer  gets  35  cents  an  hour.  A  jioor  mecJianic  gets 
fired." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  rostigaiu-  ex])i-esscd  the  great  indebtedness  of 
the  meeting  to  llr.  Hudson  for  the  valuable  talk  given, 
lie  continued,  "This  sub.ject  of  Labor  Bureaus,  I  dare 
say  most  of  us  knew  there  was  something  along  this 
line  being  done,  but  few  of  us  knew — T  speak  for  my- 
self anyway — I  knew  very  little  about  it  and  talking 
with  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper 
on  that  subject  T  find  out  that  they  knew  even  less 
than  I  did.  and  I  think  this  opportunity  of  explain- 
iner  what  the  government  are  doing  in  that  way  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  industries  as  a  whole  later  on." 

In  the  general  discussion  it  was  shown  that  the 
nerson  in  charge  of  our  Employment  Bureau  has  noth- 
ing at  stake  in  the  plaeine  of  men,  except  that  his 
promotion  is  according  to  his  success.  He  collects  no 
tax  nor  fee. 

In  regard  to  co-operation  among  provinces,  Mr. 
Hudson  said  his  Bureau  was  for  Ontario  first.  If  a 
man  could  not  be  placed  in  Ontario,  they  would  be 
"■lad  to  put  him  in  a  position  in  Quebec  or  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  inter-provincial  arrangement. 

This  question  was  put  to  the  speaker:  "Supposing 
a  back  tender  was  wanted  in  St.  Catharines  district, 
you  sot  advice  of -that.  You  also  had  on  your  list  that 
so  manv  back  tenders  were  out  of  eniplovment  in  Ot-, 
tnwa.  Would  von  transfer  the  back  tenders  from 
Ottawa  to  the  St.  Cathnrines  district  and  under  what 
reg-ulations — reo-nlatioi's  only  as  I'cgards  the  employees. 
nioTiev   advaiK'ed,   etc?" 

"Vtr  Hudson  replied  "In  that  eonnection  when  I 
sR'd  thpt  ^v.'  i-nnld  not  be  of  assistance  to  the  pulp 
maker.  T  rcfei-  to  the  logsrinsr  operations.  To  round 
I")  men  from  the  Avocds.  you  liave  to  have  runners, 
^'on  have  to  have  men  to  fo  into  hotels,  mins'le  with 
the  men.  and  persuade  them  to  ."o  to  a  certain  com- 
i)an\'.  The  iden  of  the  runner  is  an  inevitable  develop- 
loeiit  of  the  puln  and  wood  industrv.  You  cannot  get 
the  linnlienneii  to  poiiin  of  th"ir  own  fViM'  will.  Thev 
hMve  heen  di-lyen  lil'i^  slipe'i  for  so  lono-  that  they  ex- 
'v'ct  it.  Well  now  niidor  the  iiresent  aiTauTcment  we 
hav"  Tio  fund  whatever  fni-  i>aviuir  runners.  The 
^niilito'v  if  wf  put  'n  »n  account  for  service  of  that 
tijitpre.  would  turn  it  df^wn  so  flat  that  we  would  not 
,i-."..  to  irioV-  him  in  the  face  asrain  for  some  time.  But 
tl'iit  i<  lionml  to  eom"  ms  »  means  of  handlinff  that 
>>a'-i  nf  tl'c  wori-.  Wifi'  rcard  to  the  men  who  actual- 
li-  will-).-  ill  the  mills,  tlievf  is  no  reasoii  in  the  world 
\vh\-  \vi.  -;)ionl(l  not  nss'st  tl'f  "iiln  and  naper  mills  in 
that  '>oiine''tion.  It  is  noss'blc  tli^t  Mr.  rrenn.  through 
oiir  Ottawa  office  has  f^sist'-d  -T.  R.  Booth  Company, 
■Ithouch  I  think  it  is  nuite  li'-elv  that  the  J.  R.  Booth 
f~'oiiinativ  with  its  own  eninloyment  depnrtment  has 
handled  the  situation  Rnt  ou''  chances  of  fill'nar  posi- 
tir-ii^  foe  men  in  the  "i^lls  are  much  srreater  tlian  for 
"ion  in  the  wood*;.  Witli  rr-n-nvd  to  how  we  would  ffet 
tiiom  from  on°  place  to  another:  in  the  paper  that  T 
Avi-otr.  wV>ich  was  not  thp  ono  T  srave,  I  made  the  com- 
parisrn  between  the  Employment  Bureau  System  and 


that  conveyor  which  I  used  to  watch  with  interest  in 
my  younger  days — I  compare  the  logs  in  the  boom  with 
the  labor  supply  of  temporarily  unemployed.  My  com- 
parison broke  down  when  we  reach  the  mill  because 
we  are  not  yet  cutting  men  in  two,  in  order  to  make  the 
labor  supi)ly  meet  the  demand,  but  my  comparison 
goes  on  until  the  blocks  are  dropped  by  the  conveyor 
where  they  are  needed.  That  is  the  same  with  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau  system.  We  are  quite  prepared  tb 
transfer  men  from  Ottawa  to  St.  Catharines,  but  the 
employer  has  to  advance  the  fares.  We  have  no  fund 
for  advancing  fares  as  they  have  in  the  British  .system 
of  Labor  Exchanges.  But  the  employer  can  do  that 
ve.ry  simply,  by  making  arrangements  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  or  C.  P.  R.  to  have  say  sixteen  tickets  at  Mr. 
(Continued  on  page  702.') 


"OVERHEARD  ON  ST.  JAMES  STREET." 

"Say!    Did  vou  hear  about  Joe  Bothwell?" 

"No!     What?" 

"Well  he's  just  bought  three  swell  Percherons. " 

"Three  new  ears  and  he  has  a  couple  doing  nothing 
except  chase  yearlings  along  country  lanes." 

"Cars,  nothing!    Percherons  are  horses." 

"Horses!!!  What  the  Sam  Hill  does  Joe  Bothwell 
know  about  horses?" 

"Didn't  you  know  he's  just  been  appointed  as  a 
Director  of  the  Sherbrqoke  Fair." 

"Well,  well!  What  do  you  kno-w  about  that?  And 
I  hear  Ike  Weldon  spends  his  Sundays  on  the  farm, 
picking  up  potatoes  for  a  rainy  day." 

There  must  be  .something  in  this  back  to  the  land 
.stuff  after  all.    He  knows  a  lot  about  stock,  all  right. 


J.  A.  B. — "Just  Attending  to  Business. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


KftMlcrick  M.  Ives,  representing  the  New  England 
I'lilp  antl  Pijper  Association  and  other  shippers,  pro- 
t(>stod  at  a  two  day  conference  this  week  before  the 
I'nblic  Service  Conunission  concerning  the  freight  rates. 
Mr.  Ives  said  that  since  April  1,  New  England  shij)- 
jiers  had  to  pay  an  increase  of  60c  a  ton  for  coal  on  a 
basic  carrying  price  of  ^lAO.  Chas.  Taffany,  of  the 
same  association  said,  '•our  industries  are  being  block- 
jacked  in  the  matter  of  differentials  by  the  big  trunk 
lines. " 

Private  .lames  T.  Jarvis,  who  was  for  several  years 
an  employee  of  Knowlton  Brothei's,  Inc.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  was  officially  reported  to  be  killed  in  action 
in  Prance.  Private  Jarvis  was  27  years  old  and  his 
name  was  among  the  first  on  the  casualty  lists  of 
Watertown. 

Owen  Sheehan,  an  authority  on  fibre  bearing  plants, 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  is  this  week  in  his  81st  year. 
His  work  in  extracting  fibre  from  plants  won  him  a 
reputation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

John  Montgomery,  general  'superintendent  of  the 
.•\merican  Writing  Paper  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  last  Saturday.  Mr.  Montgomery  came 
fi'om  a  paper  making  family,  his  grandfather  being  a 
well  known  paper  manufacturer  in  Scotland.  He  was 
born  on  June  11.  1862,  and  received  his  paper  making 
education  at  the  Chemical  Paper  Company.  In  1910 
he  succeeded  Charles  Autterson  as  superintendent  of 
the  Crocker  Jlanufacturing  Company,  and  in  1915  be- 
came general  su])erintendent. 

Thompson  &  P>nrger.  of  New  York  City,  who  were 
awarded  the  contract  to  build  the  two  main  buildings 
of  the  new  plant  of  the  High  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  of  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.,  already  have  sent  represen- 
tatives to  begin  the  work. 

The  Kit  Paper  Box  Company  will  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  factory  building  occupied  by  the  Inter-State 
Folding  Box  Company,  at   Jliddletown,  Ohio. 

The  Battle  Island  Paper  Company  will  be  paid  $149,- 
350  in  settlement  of  its  claims  against  the  state  be- 
cause of  the  apiiropriation  of  its  water  power  rights 
at  the  Battle  Island  dam  in  the  Oswego  River.  This 
conipany  owned  a  sulphite  mill  adjacent  to  the  Oswego 
River  operated  by  electric  power  derived  from  a  hydro- 
electric plant  which  generated  power  by  means  of  a 
head  of  water  at  the  dam.  New  York  State  in  1912 
when  building  the  barge  canal  destroyed  the  dam. 
The  payment  of  this  claim  will  serve  as  a  precedent 
for  other  similar  eases. 

The  Keystone  Paper  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  has 
been  merged  with  the  D.  L.  Ward  Company  because 
the  heads  of  the  firm,  ilorris  P.  Lowe,  will  do  con- 
struction work  for  the  army  in  France,  and  Melton  L. 
Macauley,  his  partner,  is  in  the  naval  reserve. 

The  maximum  price  for  woolen  rags  has  been  fixed 
by  the  government.  A.  L.  Gifford.  woolen  rag  and 
fibre  administrator  fixed  the  prices  that  the  different 
grades  of  rags  may  be  sold  at  after  a  conference  with 
the  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers. 

Tlie  Aetna  Paper  Co.,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  increased  its 


capital  stock  this  week  from  $.500,000  to  $750,000.  The 
officials  of  the  company  intend  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  company's  business.  H.  H.  Hoffman  is  the  presi- 
dent; C.  E.  Hoffman,  vice-president;  ]\Iaxwell  H.  How- 
ard, secretary  and  treasurer.  This  company  supplii- 
tlic  government  with  paper  for  envelopes  and  news 
paper  wrappings  and  recently  placed  a  large  govern- 
ment order  foi-  bonds,  ledgers  and  linens.  The  com- 
pany has  two  mills  located  at  Edgemont.  Ohio. 

It  is  not  known  y(^t  what  will  be  done  with  the 
Whittelsey  paper  mill,  of  Windsor  Locks,  which  has 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  J.  A.  Turnbull. 
The  mill  is  now  shut  down. 


HUYCK  BUYS  CANADIAN  WOOLEN  MILL. 

F.  C.  TTuyck  &  Sons.  r,f  Albany.  X.Y..  makers  of. 
Kenwood  felts  and  jackets,  have  purchased  the  busi- 
ness of  Griffith-^IcNaushton.  Ltd..  which  they  expect 
to  continue,  adding  buildings  and  machinery  which 
will  eventuall.v  be  used  for  making  felts  for  paper 
mills.  The  plant  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  mak- 
insr  blankets  and  socks  for  the  Canadian  Government 
and  this  business  will  be  continued  and  new  machinery 
which  Messrs.  Huyck  are  expeetine  to  install  will, 
also,  be  run  on  Government  work;  therefore,  it  will  be 
sometime  before  they  shall  be  in  position  to  make  felts 
for  paper  mills. 

Mr.  J.  T,  Griffith  will  continue  in  the  management 
of  the  plant  at  Arnprior,  Ont. 


FIXING  THE  TROUBLE  IN  PAPER  MILLS. 

A  despatch  from  Albany  states  that  representatives 
of  thf  employees  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  have 
voted  to  resume  work.  The  order  affects  about  4.000 
men  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the  company's  total  out-- 
put  of  newsprint  paper.  A  meeting  will  be  held  this 
week  in  Alb;)n\-  hpfween  representatives  of  the  company 
and  a  committee  of  the  men  to  discuss  minor  differ- 
ences 

Seven  mills  of  the  company  have  closed  down  on  ac- 
•"^iint  of  thi-s  labor  trouble,  ^fost.  if  not  all.  of  them 
have  resumed  operation.  The  difficult.v' arose  over  the 
withdrawal  of  certain  bonuses  when  the  War  Labor 
Board  made  its  award  regarding  wages. 


REPORT  A  WET  SEASON  IN  THE  WOODS. 

The  Jam.'s  W.  Sewall  office  of  Old  Town.  :Main. 
timber  estimaters  and  foresters,  reports  one  of  tli' 
wettest  seasons  in  the  woods  its  men  have  ever  seen. 
This  concern  has  a  crew  of  cruisers  in  Western  On 
tario  under  ilr.  A.  C.  McPheters.  another  in  tli' 
Oenobscot  watershed  of  Maine,  under  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Holmes,  one  in  Washington  County.  Elaine,  under  ilr. 
C.  W.  Madden,  »nd  one  in  the  Adirondack^.  New  York.^ 
under  ^Ir.  James  A.  Connew>.  All  aVike  report  con- 
tinual wet  weather  so  that  the  do^vnpour  must  be  well 
scattered. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

L-7.  Paper  yams  and  textiles.  Paper  22,  (1918).  No.  8, 
p.  11.  Tlie  developmeut  of  the  paper  j^aru  and  textile 
industry  in  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  war. 
ISome  of  the  German  samples  consist  of  40  per  cent 
of  twisted  paper,  40  per  cent  of  cotton  and  20  per  cent 
of  wool  waste  or  shoddy.  Clothing  material  of  fair 
appearance  has  been  made  by  alternating  wool  and  pa- 
per yaiiis  two  by  two. — E.  K.  ^I. 

B-9.  The  supply  of  pulpwood  ia  Canada.  By  R.  H. 
Campbell,  Director  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 
Paper  22  (lyiH.  No.  8,  pp.  12-14  and  22  (1918)  No. 
9.  pp.  11-14.— E.K.M'. 

R-3.  Rates  for  annual  depreciation.  Paper  22  (1918). 
Xo.  8,  pp.  15-16.  Table  given  showing  estimated 
lives  and  percentages  for  annual  depreciaton  for  me- 
chanical plant  eiiuipment  published  in  Industrial  ilan- 
ageiuent  for  Ajiril  by  Allen  F.  Brewer. — E.K.M. 

C-2.  Sawdust  as  a  paper-making  material.  Paper- 
Maker  and  Brit.  Paper  Trade  J.  55  (1918).  No.  6, 
pp.  522-528.  Sawdust  is  being  successfully  used  as  a 
raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  possible  to  produce  newspaper  with 
some  50-65  per  cent  of  home  materials  and  only  35-40 
per  cent  of  imported  material,  as  against  70  per  cent 
of  imported  material  under  former  methods.  In  the 
treatment  of  sawdust  for  papermaking  jDurposes  two 
methods  present  themselves :  First,  the  wet  grinding  as 
in  woodpiilp  making  and  second,  tlie  dry  grinding,  as 
in  wood  flour.  The  grinding  is  conducted  practically 
in  tlie  same  way  as  for  flour.  The  length  of  fine  saw- 
dust is  about  equal  to  its  thickness,  and  it  is  to  re- 
duce its  thickness  that  the  process  had  to  be  slightly 
altered.— E.   K.   M. 

K-5.  Pulping  and  defibering  waste  papers.  Paper 
22  (1918!  Xo.  7.  pp.  18-16.  Advances  in  defibering 
waste  papers  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  the  wine- 
stock  machine.  Cross  section  drawing  showing  one 
form  of  installation  of  the  winestock  machine. — E. 
K.  M. 

B-4.  The  varied  problem  of  wood  utilization.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Bates,  Supt.  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  Mont- 
real. Can.  Lumberman,  38,  (1918),  No.  6,  p.  32.  Dis- 
cusses some  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  wood 
utilization,  referring  particularly  to  the  Forest  Pro- 
duets  Laboratories. — C.  L. 

B-4.  Uses  of  wood — the  sawing  and  utilization  of 
lumber.— IIu  Maxwell.  Am.  For.,  June,  1918,  p.  333. 
Past  and  present  methods  of  manufacturing  and  trans- 
porting liunber:  grading,  planing,  air  and  kiln  drying, 
clas.ses  of  utilization. — C.  L. 

B-4.  Spxuce  for  airplanes.  Am.  For.,  June,  1918,  p. 
323. — A  copiously  illustrated  article  describing  the 
vital  importance  of  Sitka  spruce  in  providing  eyes  for 
the  allied  armies,  and  the  methods  by  which  its  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  to  meet  the  imperative  re- 
quirements of  tlie  situation;  work  of  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps.— C.  L. 

B-9.  New  Brimswick  changes  timber  policy.  Can. 
Lumberman,  38,  (1918).  No-  8,  p.  25.  Reviews  report 
of  .Cro^vn  Lands  Department,  in  connection  with  re- 
organization of  forestrv  work  on  Crown  lands.     Fore- 


casts the  passiige  of  legishition  (since  enacted)  estab- 
lishing a  provincial  forest  service,  to  handle  scaling, 
forest  protection.  Crown  lands,  timber  regulations  and 
fish  and  game:  politics  to  be  eliminated. — C.  L. 

A-3.  Papyrus  Pulp,  The  Paper  Mill,  Vol.  XLI,  No? 
23,  p.  1,  (1918).  A  company  headed  by  L.  Walmer,  and 
operating  through  the  Hart  Trading  Company,  has  been 
organized  to  produce  papyrus  pulp  in  South  Africa 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  6,000  tons  per  year 
and  will  probablj'  begin  operations  in  about  nine 
months.  It  is  planned  to  break  up  the  stems,  boil  with 
lime  under  pressure  and  sliip  in  bales'  90%  dry  and 
containing  70%  of  cellulose.  This  material  has  been 
used  for  two  years  in  England.  A  test  run  by  Cross  & 
Bevan  on  crude  papyrus  stems  using  14.65%  Na,0  on 
the  bone  dry  material  and  20  lbs.  pressure  for  five 
hours  and  then  19.38%  bleach  gave  a  yield  of  47-21%). 
It  was  concluded  that  the  resulting  fibre  was  compar- 
able to  esparto,'  straw,  wood,  or  perhajis  even  rugs  — 
R.  C. 

E-4.  New  Method  for  producing  calcium  bisulphite' 
solution.  Translated  by  G.  Hallberg  from  a  paper  by 
A.  V.  Bergro.     Pulp  &  Paper,  Vol.  16,  p.  492,   (1918). 

I\Ir.  Osvald  Runcrantz's  patented  m-ethod  for  produc- 
ing bisulphite  liquor  consists  of  (1)  dissolving  sulphur 
dioxide,  (2)  treating  lime  with  the  resulting  solution 
and   (3)    absorbing  more  sulphur  dioxide. — R-  C. 

■A-3.  A  German  subtsitute  for  Jute.  The  Paper 
Mill,  Vol.  XLI,  No.  23,  p.  14,  (1918.) 

A  product  called  "cellulon",  made  of  pulp  which  has 
not  been  converted  into  paper,  is  being  extensively  ex- 
ported in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  hemp, 
linen,  and  especially  jute. — R.  C. 

P-0.  Progress  in  Accident  Prevention  in  a  Canadian 
Plant,  C.  E.  Carpenter.  Pulp  &  Paper,  Vol.  XVI  p 
507,  (1918). 

The  safety  organization  at  the  Merritton  mill  of  the 
Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co-  consists  of  a  general  com- 
mittee of  22.  besides  officers,  meeting  every  two  weeks 
and  including  in  its  membership  the  mill  superintend- 
ent, mill  foremen,  and  other  department  representa- 
tives. There  is  also  a  sub-committee  of  four,  each 
serving  for  eight  weeks,  appointed  by  the  general  com- 
mittee chairman.  The  sub-committee  presents  matters 
for  consideration  to  the  general  committee.  Its  mem- 
bership is  so  regulated  that  most  men  in  the  mill  get  a 
chance  to  serve. — R.  C. 

ENGINEERING  ITEMS. 

(Selected  from  Industrial  Management  by  W.  B. 

Campbell.) 

R-0.  A  national  industrial  research  laboratory. 
250  w.  Engr.  March  1,  1918.  Excerpts  from  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Sir  Richard  Glazenbrook  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. National  Physical  Laboratory  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  state. 

R-0.  Industrial  and  scientific  research  in  Italy. — 
2000w.  Engr.  March  L  1918.  Information  concerning 
the  functions  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com- 
mittee for  Italian  industries. 

R-0.  Depreciation  and  its  relation  to  industrial  ap- 
praisement.—Chas.  W.  McKay.  2500w.  Ind.  Man. 
April  1918.  Causes  of  depreciation  and  methods  of 
computation. 
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Tin-  latest  inldili.iii  to  the  newspaper  field  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  the  Statesman,  which  is  the 
new  weekly  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Canada.  It  is 
edited  by  Lindsay  Crawford,  formerly  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  editorial  staff,  and  the  business  manager  is  F. 
K.  Kavanagh,  lately  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Toronto.  "The  Statesman,"  is  issued  by  the 
Statesman  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  with  head  offices 
at  26-28  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto.  The  new  weekly 
is  sixteen  pages  in  size. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Northern  Woods  Pro- 
ducts, Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Ilaileybury  and 
a  capital  stock  of  forty  thousand  dollai-s.  The  new 
company  is  empowered,  among  other  things,  to  buy. 
sell  and  deal  in  pulp  wood. 

Sir  William  J.  Gage,  President  of  W.  J.  Gage  and 
Co..  Toronto,  and  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Cath- 
arines, Ont.,  who  is  also  a  former  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  has  taken  up  a  movement  toward  ex- 
tending University  Ave.,  Toronto,  from  Queen  to  King" 
.street.  He  believes  that  in  this  extended  avenue  a 
suitable  place  could  be  found  for  the  erection  of  a  Hall 
of  Fame,  where  the  names  of  every  Toronto  soldier 
killed  in  the  war  could  be  kept  for  all  time.  This 
"Hero  Ave."  would  also  provide  a  suitable  site  for 
monuments  for  fallen  soldiers.  Sir  William  proposes 
that  half  a  million  dollars  be  raised  for  the  erection 
of  these  monuments  and  that  the  campaign  be  launched 
at  once. 

Construction  work  on  the  Nipigon  river  power  pro- 
position has  been  commenced  at  Cameron  Falls  and 
the  first  unit  of  development  will  be  thirty  thousand 
horse-power,  which  will  be  turned  on  in  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William  by  December  of  next  year.  J.  J. 
Carrick.  ex-M.P.  of  Port  Arthur,  who  in  December, 
1916,  was  awarded  the  pulp  wood  concession  on  the 
Pie  River,  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district,  at  fifty  cents 
per  cord  and  the  usual  fees,  now  announces  that  he 
intends  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  his  agreement 
with  the  government  which  calls  for  the  erection  of  a 
nnllion  dollar  groundwood  pulji  plant,  with  an  outi)ut 
of  one  hundred  tons  i)er  day.  The  reason  that  the  pro- 
ject has  not  been  gone  ahead  with  is  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  power  was  not  in  sight.  Now  that  ]iower  is 
assured  by  the  Hydro-Electric  new  development 
scheme,  Mr.  Carrick,  Avho  has  New  York  interests  as- 
sociated wnth  him.  will  proceed  with  work  on  his 
limit.  Tt  is  likely  that  the  new  pulp  mill  will  be  built 
at  Port  Arthur  on  a  site  owned  by  Mr.  Carrick. 

Lieut.  C.  W.  Cavers,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Sunday  World  and  later  a  well  known  figure 
in  Montreal  .journalistic  circles,  has  returned 
to  Toronto  after  spending  some  years  in  over- 
seas service.  Speaking  of  the  Canadian  draftees  he 
said  they  appeared  to  be  a  very  excellent  lot  of.  men 
and  were  .showing  up  well. 


The  will  of  the  late  John  Ross  Robertson,  projirielor 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  has  been  entered  for  pro- 
bate. The  total  value  of  the  estate  is  $1.8,58.350.  In 
the  inventory,  the  good-will  of  the  Telegram  is  placed 
at  ^iiOO.OOO,  and  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  paper 
at  *2r)l,;V24. 

It  has  been  re|jorted  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  the  N'ew  Brunswick  Legislature,  with  ship- 
l^ers  of  pulp  wood  e\tt  on  Crown  lands  of  the  province 
to  export  a  certain  proportion  to  the  T'nited  States. 
Word  has  been  received  from  the  Dei)artment  of 
Lands  and  Mines.  Fredericton.  stating  that  previous  to 
May  1st,  1918,  the  timber  license  liolders  had  the  right 
since  1916  to  ship  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  legislation,  but  the  law  is  prohibitory 
at  the  present  time  and  does  not  allow  any  one  to 
ship  [lulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  (except  poplar^ 
to  the  American  side. 

The  engi'avers  of  the  various  establishments  in  Tor- 
onto held  a  largely  attended  and  well  managed  picnic 
at  Scarboro  Beach  on  July  27.  There  was  an  interest- 
ing programme  of  sports  and  games. 

E.  R.  Heyland,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  ifonteith 
Pulp  and  Timber  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Cochrane,  was  recently  in  Toronto.  He  tells  a  story  of 
terrible  suffering  and  hardship  endured  by  two  set- 
tlers of  Northern  Ontario,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  one  of  them  from  slow  starvation.  The  men  bo- 
came  marooned  on  an  island  in  Lake  Rimy,  about  t"ii 
miles  west  of  Cochrane,  without  food,  and  it  was  thir- 
t%?n  days  before  they  were  rescued.  They  had  exist- 
ed solely  on  shrubs  and  grass  and  had  no  means  of 
escape  as  their  canoe  had  been  washed  away. 

The  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  are  now  operating  a 
saw-mill  at  Port  Alice  on  Quatsino  Sound.  Tancouver 
Island,  which  is  cutting  spruce  for  aeroplane  manufac- 
ture. The  manufacture  of  pulp  will  be  entered  upon 
in  September  next.  The  limits  of  the  company  con- 
sist chiefly  of  sjiruce.  hemlock  and  fir  and  about  six 
hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  mills  and  logging 
camps.  The  pidp  plant  at  Port  Alice  will  be  the  fourth 
in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  in  British 
Columbia.  The  employees  are  nearly-  all  experienced 
men. 

The  work  of  building  the  sla.sher  at  the  plant  of  the 
Port  Arthur  Pul]i  and  Paper  Co..  is  proceeding  rapi<lly 
at  Port  Arthur.  An  up-to-date  system  of  fire  protec- 
tion for  the  whole  plant  is  being  installed.  The  mill 
is  shipping  out  about  three  cars  a  day  on  the  average 
of  sulphite  pulp.  The  company  have  several  thoils- 
and  cords  of  pulp  wood  piled  on  their  premises  and  in 
the  boom  at  the  water's  edge  there  are  2.300  more 
which  were  brought  down  from  Daniel  MacLean's 
camp  at  Shabaqna. 

The  Dominion  Printing  Ink  and  Color  Company. 
Limited,  has  Ijeen  granted  a  federal  charter  with  head 
offices  in  Toronto  and  a  c«pital  stock  of  forty  thous- 
and dollars. 
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The  capital  .stock  of  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 
Limited,  has  been  increased  from  .>l;100,000  to  $140,000 
liy  the  creation  of  eight  hundred  shares  of  preferenc-^ 
stock  of  fifty  dollars  each. 

T.  A.  Tod,  of  ^Montreal,  manager  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  formerly  sales  manager  for  the  National  Paper 
Co.  was  in  Toronto  last  week  on  business. 

The  King  Paper  Co.,  which  recently  started  in  busi- 
ness at  419  West  King  Street,  Toronto,  are  doing  a 
good  trade  in  the  paper  slitting  and  rewinding  line 
at  which  they  are  specialists.  Sidney  Schofield,  who 
is  well  known  in  Toronto,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, which  have  a  well-equipped  plant.  The 
company  furnish  rolls  for  adding  machines,  ticker 
tapes,  counter  rolls,  kraft  wrapping  for  automobile 
tires  and  many  other  lines.  The  slitting  of  newsprint, 
book,  lithograph,  manila,  kraft  and  drug  papers  is  be- 
ing done  for  banking,  insurance,  manufacturing  and 
other  interests. 

W.  A.  Kyro.  who  is  a  well  known  pulp  wood  con- 
Iractor.  has  started  driving  2,600  cords  of  pulpwood 
from  twenty  miles  up  the  Current  river  to  the  edge 
of  Thunder  Bay  at  Port  Arthur  and  thence  to  the 
Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.'s  plant.  After  this 
drive  is  completed,  Mv.  Kyro  will  direct  his  attention 
to  a  drive  of  1,260  cords  of' pulpwood  on  the  Mclntyre 
river.  He  states  that  all  the  wood  which  he  is  bring- 
ing down  has  been  cut  by  the  farmers  in  the  Port  Ar- 
thur district,  and  that  the  average  price  paid  was 
seven  dollars  a  cord  delivered  at  the  river  bank. 


FUEL  PRICES  FIXED. 

A  plan  for  the  utilization  of  western  lignites  that  is 
likely  to  have  far  reaching  results  has  been  formulated 
b.\-  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
of  which  Dr.  A.  B.  MacCallum  is  administrative  chair- 
man. What  the  plan  means  to  Canada,  especially  the 
western  provinces,  is  briefly  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  im- 
port annually  from  Pennsylvania  about  half  a  million 
tons  of  anthracite  for  domestic  fuel  and  send  out  of  the 
country,  therefore,  more  than  $4,000,000.  There  are 
in  these  provinces,  it  is  estimated,  about  fifty-seven 
billion  tons  of  lignites  of  poor  grade,  and  consequently 
tlis(inalified  as  serving  as  domestic  fuel.  It  has  been 
demonstrated,  however,  that  they  can  be  carbonized 
and  briquetted,  and  that  the  product  thus  treated  is 
equivalent  to  anthracite. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Lignite  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  R.  A.  Ross  of  Mont- 
real, is  chairman,  the  council  recommended  that  the 
Government  establish  a  plant  in  southern  Saskatche- 
wan to  turn  out  thirty  thousand  tons  of  this  fuel 
yearly.  The  Dominion  Government  has  already  voted 
its  share  of  the  total  cost  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  C.  A.  McGrath,  the  Fuel  Controller,  last  week 
set  prices  for  coal  at  the  Nova  Scotia  mines,  which 
have  recently  been  adjusted.  The  fuel  control  audi- 
tor made  a  careful  audit  of  the  books  before  the 
prices  were  set.  Also  the  Fuel  Controller  secured  the 
services  of  some  of  the  foremost  mining  men  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  have  an  inde])eiulcnt  techni- 
cal investigation  made.  Based  on  information  obtain- 
ed from  the  commercial  and  technical  investigations, 
the"  following  prices  were  set :  Sydney  Coal  Field,  Do- 
minion Coal  Co.,  $4.65   f.o.b.   cars,    C.G.R.,     Sydney, 


Whitney  Pier,  Sydney  or  Coal  Shipping  pier,  Louis- 
burg,  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company,  $5.25  f.o.b. 
cars  C.  G.  R.,  North  Sydney  Junction  or  coal  shipping 
piers  North  Sydney  Harbor.  Bras  d'or  Coal  Co.,  $5.50 
i.o.b.  cars  C.G.K.  Sydney  Coal  Co.,  .$4.75  f.o.b.  mine. 

Iverness  Coal  Fickl.  Iverness  Railway  and  Coal  Co., 
$0.50  f.o.b.  cars  Iverness  Junction  at  C.G.R.,  near 
Point  Tupper. 

Pictou  Coal  Field.  Acadia  Coal  Co.,  $6.00  f.o.b.  ears 
plus  fifty  cents  ailditional  for  coal  shipped  at  Pictoa 
Landing.  Intercolonial  Coal  jMiuing  Co.,  $5.00  f.o.b. 
cars  luiue. 

Cumberland  Coal  Field.  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Spring- 
hill  mines,  $5.00  f.o.b.  cars  Springhill  Junction  or 
Coal  Shipping  pier  Parrsboro.  Maritime  Railway  and 
Coal  Co.,  Joggins  Mines,  $5.00  f.o.b.  car  mines. 
Muuidie  Coal  Co.,  .$5.40  f.o.b.  car  mines.  Strathcona 
Coal  Co.,  $4.75  f.o.b.  cars  mines.  Fenwick  Coal  Co., 
$5.00  f.o.b.  mines.  Scotia  Mine,  $5.00.  Jubilee 
.Mine,  $5.00.  Lawson  Mine,  $4.75.  Strathcona 
Mines  (Charles  Ward)  .$5.00  f.o.b.  mine. 

All  the  prices  named  above  are  for  run-of-iuine  coal, 
net  tons  2,000  lbs.  Prices  for  screened  coal  are  twenty- 
five  cents  per  ton  higher  in  each  ease. 

Reports  from  paper  manufacturers  at  Ottawa  this 
week  indicated  that  no  trouble  existed  with  the  labor- 
employed  in  the  paper  mills.  The  coal  and  sulphur 
situations  were  reported  as  continuing  satisfactory. 
Mr.  George  H.  Milieu,  president  of.  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company,  reported  that  business  in  grades  of  paper, 
other  than  newsprint  this  summer  was  keeping  up  bet- 
ter than  during  a  corresponding  period  in  some  other 
years.  The  usual  mid-summer  lull  in  paper  sales  is 
not  making  itself  so  much  iu  evidence  at  the  Eddy 
plant  this  year  as  formerly. 

Ill  connection  with  the  increased  freight  rates  on 
railways,  which  are  going  into  effect  in  Canada  on 
August  12th,  it  is  stated,  by  the  new  Order-in-Council 
that,  on  pulp  wood  the  advance  will  be  twenty-five 
per  cent,  but  not  to  exceed  an  increase  of  five  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  on  coal  to  Tor- 
ronto  from  Niagara  Palls,  Ont.,  will  be  augmented  by 
twenty  cents  per  ton.  The  charge  was  formerly  sixty 
cents.  It  was  afterwards  advanced  to  sixty-six  cents 
and  on  March  15th  last  this  was  further  raised  to 
eighty  cents. 


BATHURST  BUYS  HOUPT  PAPER  MILLS. 

The  |)i(jpcrty  and  assets  of  the  Iloupt  Paper  Mills 
Camden  East,  Out.,  have  been  sold  by  the  li(|uidator' 
G.  T.  Clarkson,  of  Toronto,  to  the  Bath*rst  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Bathurst,  N.B.,  the  figure  being  $67,500  The 
property  consists  of  thirty-two  acres,  together  with 
water  rights,  railway  siding  and  the  mill  buildings  in- 
cluduig  tour  double  dwellings,  staff  house  and  office. 
The  machinery  and  eipiipment  wei'c  valued  at  $95  763' 
miscellaneous  sup|)lies  $7.20S ;  coal  $!tOO.  and  raw' ma- 
terials $6.657— a  total  of  $110,529.  The  Bathurst  Lum- 
ber Co.,  wei-e  creditors  to  the  extent  of  about  .$20- 
000.  The  mill  has  not  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
three  or  four  months.  It  was  purcha.sed  from  L.  P. 
Ilonpt,  of  Buffalo,  and  others  associated  with  him, 
about  two  years  ago.  A  large  amount  of  money  was 
spent  on  improvements  and  extensions,  and  the  plant 
had  been  running  only  a  few  weeks  making  wrappings 
etc.,  when  the  company  went  into  li(|uidation,  owing 
to  the  .shortage  of  labor,  the  delay  in  getting  in  sup- 
plies and  machinery  and  other  ob.stacles. 
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THE  BOYS  AT  BATHURST  PLAN  A  PICNIC. 

The  liatliui'st  Lumber  Company,  Bathurst,  N.B.,  al- 
tliough  pressed  with  a  large  production  and  construc- 
tion program  is  planning  an  entertainment  for  its  em- 
ployees which  promises  to  be  an  annual  event. 

Livitations  are  being  sent  to  all  the  employees  of 
the  company  to  attend  a  picnic  which  is  to  be  held 
August  10th,  and  to  bring  with  them  their  families 
so  that  they  too  can  enjoy  a  day's  recreation.  The 
picnic  will  be  held  at  Allston  Point,  approximately 
five  miles  from  Bathurst.  It  is  expected  that  between 
2,500  and  3,000  i)eoplo  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
picnic  and  a  variety  of  entertainment  is  being  plann- 
ed. P^ield  sports  of  all  kinds,  band  concerts,  aquatic 
contests,  ami  dancing  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  and 
evening. 

Arrangements  for  the  picnic  are  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Angus  McLean,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company 
and  the  details  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

Reception — 'Slv.  Angus  McLean,  chairman. 

Transportation — ]\Ir.  A.  E.  Loosen,  chairman. 

Refreshments — Jlr.  S.  B.  Bond,  chairman. 

Field   and   aquatic   sports — Mr.   Ethelbert  McLean, 
chairman. 

Music  and  dancing — Mr.  Smith  Morse,  chairman. 

Grounds  and  decoration — Mr.  John  Lorden,  chair- 
man. 

Programme — Mr.  J.  H.  Thickens,  chairman. 

The  company  in  giving  this  outing  to  its  employees 
intends  to  pay  the  wages  of  all  just  as  though  they 
were  at  their  work  in  any  of  the  mill  departments. 
Prizes  are  to  be  given  for  winners  of  all  events  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  will  enjoy  a  happy  day.  This  is 
the  first  event  of  the  nature  to  be  held  by  the  Com- 
pany and  has  for  its  purpose  the  creation  of  a  more 
friendly  spirit   among  its  workmen. 

The  notice  sent  to  all  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany is  so  clever  and  cordial  that  it  is  well  worth  read- 
ing.    It  was  as  follows: 

To  the  Employees  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company, 
Limited : — 

On  August  10th  we  are  goinjr  to  have  a  get  together 
meeting,  A  PICNIC  AT  THE  POINTS;  "We  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  a  day  pf  real  sport  to- 
gether and  this  is  our  opportunity. 

On  the  10th  of  Anirnst  we  are  all  goins  to  meet  at 
the  Village  Points.  WE  WILL  TAKE  YOTT  THERE, 
your  time  will  be  paid  just  as  though  you  worked  at 
any  of  the  mills:  the  only  thing  we  want  you  to  do 
is  to  bring  your  family  with  you  prepared  to  enjoy  a 
day  full  of  fun. 

The  Bnthui'st  Ijumber  Company  will  furnish  some  of 
the  refreshments,  but  you  should  BRING  A  GOOD  BIG 
BASKET  LITXCII  and  be  prepared  to  stay  all  day. 

There  will  be  races,  dancing,  swimming,  band  con- 
certs: sports  of  all  kinds  for  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  it  is  only  the  day-light  saving  scheme 
that  makes  the  day  long  enough  to  hold  all  the  events 
which  will  take  place.'  THERE  WILL  BE  PRIZES, 
lots  of  them,  and  good  ones  too.  We  will  let  you  know 
by  posters  very  soon,  just  what  the  events  will  be  so 
that  ^"t'u  can  practice,  win  a  jirize  and  get  your  chil- 
dren in  shape  so'  that  they  can  win  one. 

Start  planning  for  the  day  now  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  have  a  good  time  with  your  family  and  your 
fellow  workmen. 


If  it  rains  we  will  have  the  picnic  a  week  later,  in 
any  case  we  will  have  the  picnic  and  WE  WANT  YOU 
TO  BE  TIIEHE  TO  ENJOY  IT. 

BATIIIRST  LI'MBER  CO.MP.VNY,  LIMITED. 

P.S. — One  of  the  dancing  platforms  is  going  to  be 
given  to  square  dances  alone.  You  know  the  kind,  the 
ones  where  you  laugh  a  lot  and  always  feel  frisky. 


WOODLANDS  SECTION  TO  MEET  IN 
SEPTEMBER. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  newly  formed 
Woodlands  Section  was  held  last  February,  and  was 
very  successful.  The  next  meeting  is  announced  in 
the  following  letter,  which  has  just  gone  out  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association : 

"On  every  side  we  hear  today  of  reports  of  disap- 
I)earing  forests  and  scarcity  of  raw  materials. 

Wo  believe  it  is  to  your  interest  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider whether  you  should  not  be  represented  in  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  this  association. 

A  Fall  ]\Ieeting  of  this  Section  is  planned  for  Friday, 
September  20th,  in  the  Ladies  Ordinary  of  Windsor 
Hotel,  Montreal,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  tentative  program  is  as  follows: 

A  paper  willbe  read  on  "Scalers,"  another  on 
"Driving  Streams,"  and  a  third  on  "Company 
Camps." 

The  Section  will  lunch  together,  and  the  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  further  discussion  of  mutual  in- 
terest. 

There  is  no  class  of  Executives  so  ready  to  co- 
operate  as  those  of  the  Pulp  and  Lumber  interests,  and 
the  Executive  feel  confident  that  there  will  bo  a  large 
and  representative  attendance. 

It  is  possible  that  you  have  not  received  the  By- 
laws of  this  Section,  copies  of  which  we  sent  you  un- 
der date  of  Novcndier  30th :  we  are  therefore,  sending 
yon  copies  of  these  by-laws  together  with  Form  No. 
82.  and  would  be  glad  if  you  would  nominate  one  or 
more  members  of  your  company,  who  would  be  quali- 
fied to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  this 
Section." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  this  Section  to  the  industry.  The  papers  and  dis- 
cussions will  bo  of  value  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
maiuifacture  of  pulp  and  jiaiior.  It  will  be  a  clunice 
to  learn  something. 


NEWSPAPERS  INCREASE  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

The  Calgary  Herald,  the  Calgary  Albertan  and  the 
Calgary  Canadian  put  into  effect  oh  July  1st  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  subscription  rate  delivered  by  car- 
rier in  the  City  of  Calgary  and  suburbs.  The  new 
rates  are  as  follows:  one  week  l.'ic,  one  month  6.5c.  six 
months  .liS.T.^,  one  year  $7.50. 

The  Victoria  Colonist  and  the  Victoria  Times  recent- 
ly increased  their  subscription  rates  on  papers  deliver- 
ed in  Victoria  and  suburbs  to  60c  per  month  or  ■'ti/.OO 
per  year. 

The  total  number  of  rural  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
newspapers  that  have  now  in  force  a  subscription  rate- 
of  .$1.50  or  more  is  356.  Those  newspapers  are  clividod 
among  the  various  Provinces  as  follows:  Nova  Socti' 
8;  New  Brunswick  10:  Quebec  3;  Ontario  181;  Mani- 
toba 27;  Sas*katchewan  39;  Alberta  45;  British  Colmn- 
bia  43. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

The  big  factor  in  the  paper  and  pnlp  markets  this 
Week  was  the  strike  aniogn  the  workers  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company.  Because  of  the  shut  down 
of  the  mills  from  Wednesday  to  Monday  it  is  estimated 
that  400  tons  of  newsprint  the  first  day  and  1,000  tons 
every  .day  thereafter  was  taken  out  of  the  market.  At 
the  time  some  of  the  pulp  mills  were  also  closed  and. 
of  course,  the  fact  that  the  paper  mills  were  closed 
prevented  an  equal  amount  of  pnlp  from  bein»  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  next  important  event  which  will  affect  the  mar- 
kets is  the  relieai-ing  of  the  newsprint  case  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washington  next  week. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  price  fixed  for  this 
product  will  be  raised  by  the  Commission  especially 
after  the  labor  trouble  this  week.  At  least  $3.50  per 
hundred  pounds  is  expected  as  the  price  to  be  fixed. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  this 
agreement  does  not  affect  all  the  mills  in  this  country, 
only  a  handful  in  fact,  and  therefore  the  big  demand 
for  newspi'int  and  the  rising  expenses  of  production 
is  forcing  the  price  for  this  grade  of  paper  much  higher 
than  the  maximum  price  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

As  far  as  the  market  for  chemical  pulp  is  conccT'ned 
it  may  well  be  said  that  every  week  means  that  the 
market  is  stronger  than  evei'  before.  Here  and  there 
sales  of  foreign  pulp  are  made  at  strong  prices,  usually 
above  6c  for  all  grades.  The  prodiiction  of  ehenical 
pulp  is  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  mills,  but  the  denmnd 
for  paper  and  consequently  for  pulp  is  keeping  pace 
with  production.  Pulp  that  is  offered  gets  good  prices 
and  finds  ready  buyers.  Domestic  sulphite  is  selling 
at  least  for  6c  and  usually  for  $6.25  or  $6.30  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  sulphite  market  is  strong  for  all  grades 
and  the  extra  strong  unbleached  sells  for  4c  or  slightly 
better,  while  easy  bleaching  gets  $4.25  and  $4.50  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  news  grade  which  is  selling 
strong  is  sold  as  high  as  4c.  but  usually  for  prices 
around  $3.50.  Domestic  kraft  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  grades  in  the  market,  and  it  is  almost 
imnossiblo  to  obtain  this  pulp  in  large  lots. 

The  paper  market  is  as  strong  as  it  has  been  despite 


the  summer  period  when  the  trade  looks  for  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  paper  bought  and  sold.  In  some 
lines  it  may  be  said  that  the  demand  is  showing  a  slight 
falling  .off  of  the  unusually  strong  demand  which  has 
been  experienced  by  the  trade,  but  on  the  whole  the 
mills  are  busy  filling  orders  which  have  already  been 
placed.  The  dealers  have  decreased  their  demands 
slightly,  but  this  by  no  means  that  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer needs  less  paper.  It  is  merely  the  summer  season 
slack.  "        . 

The  Government  on  the  first  of  August  will  compel 
all  war  industries  to  obtain  their  unskilled  labor  from 
the  United  States  employment  bttreaus.  This  is  merely 
the  opening  wedge  which  will  be  continued  according 
to  Government  statements  tmtil  labor  is  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Government  .iust  as  business  has 
been  placed.  The  shadow  of  the  war  is  growing  larger 
on  the  industrial  world. 

It  is  estimated  for  instance  that  the  big  war 
demand  for  sulphur  will  compel  the  Government  whicR 
now  controls  the  sulphur  industry  to  curtail  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphite  pulp  by  one-third,  unless  new 
sources  of  sulphur  bearing  materials  are  developed  or 
economies  are  effected.  The  embargo  on  casein  has 
created  a  shortage  in  this  material,  but  of  course  glue 
has  proved  a  substitute.  The  same  with  chlorine  for 
bleaching  purposes  which  is  now  in  Government  hands. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Government  is  a  great  buyer  of 
paper  and  will  be  a  greater  and  greater  factor  in  the 
market  as  time  goes  on.  Every  department  of  war 
work  requires 'paper  and  it  is  said  that  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  Government  for  paper 
uniforms,  paper  bandages  and  other  materials  made  of 
paper  for  direct  war  work.  In  other  words  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  strong  factor  in  the  paper  mai-kets  of  the 
T'nited   States. 

As  far  as  fine  papers  are  concerned  there  are  many 
<lealers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  a  pound  of  book  paper 
because  the  mills  are  running  to  capacity  and  behind 
with  their  orders.  No.  1  sulphite,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained and  that  is  not  easy,  sells  for  liy^c  to  12c,  f.o.b. 
New  York. 

In  the  wrapping  paper  market  the  big  Government 
orders  and  the  demand  from  private  consumers  makes 
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I  Books  for  Paper  Makers  { 

t  BEVERIDGE'S   PAPER  MAKER'S   POCKET   BOOK  S 

1  —Second  Edition  —  Price    $3.50    net  —  "The  great  i 

♦  outstanding  value  of  Beveridge's  Pocket  Be  ok  lies  J 
J  in  its  originality  and  practical  treatment.  It  is  from  J 

♦  first  to  last  a  book  written  by  a  pra'-'ical  man  for  * 
t  practical  men  and  begins  where  the  other  technical  J 
J  books  on  the  paper  industry  leave  off." — Paper  } 
f  Trade  Review,  May  24,  1911.  ♦ 

♦  THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Heury  P.  Stevens,  * 
J  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  P.I.C.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illua-  t 
2!  tratioDs;  82  tables,  aud  a  cross  index.  ■( 

♦  Part  Contents:  ♦ 

J  Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro-  •(• 

perties  and  Analysis  of  Lime,  So'la,  Caustic  Alkali,  T 

J  Mineral    Acids,    Bleach,    Antichlnrs,    Alum,    Rosin  J 

♦  and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch.  ♦ 
T  Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So  J 
X  lution.  Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar  Z 
J  Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and  j 
J  Their  Treatment.    Cellulose   and    the   Isolation    of  ? 

♦  Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper  4> 
J  ties  of  Rags.    Rag  Boiling.    Pulp  Woods.    Mechaui-  J 

2  cal,  Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.      Price  $2.50  net.  Z 

Z  A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.   By  C.  F.  Cross  % 

♦  and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  • 
J  12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  aud  2  large  T 
Z  folding  plates.  i 
t  Part  Contents:  T 
T  Z 

♦  Cellulose.    Physical   Structure   of   Fibres.    Scheme  * 

{  for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant  Z 

♦  Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and  i 
T  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw  T 
{  Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net.  Z 
i  THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon.  2 

♦  A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen  ♦ 

t  <!*-  I 

J  Part   I,  The   Determination   of  Moisture   in   Pulp;  ^ 

♦  Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen-  * 
J  dix,  (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2)  J 
Z  Bleach  Liquor,   (3)   Oxidation  of  Cellulose,     lllus  4, 

♦  trated.  P-ice  $2.60  in  t.  * 

♦  RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905  ♦ 
J  1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical  I 
I  progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper  * 

♦  maker.  Price  $2.50  net.  ♦ 

J  THE   MANUFACTURE   OF  PAPER.     By   R.   W.   Sin  t 

Z  dall,    P.C.S.      A    popular    treatise    of    the    subject.  4, 

♦  Price  42.00  net.  + 

tWOOD    PULP    AND    ITS    USES.     By  Cross  &  Sindall,  ♦ 

J  with     the     collaboration     of     W.     N.     Bacon;      264  T 

pages.    It  treats  of  the  Structural  Blemerfts  of  Wood;  * 

Sources  of  Supply;   the  manufacture   of  Mechanical  + 

i  Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards;  ♦ 

Z  Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;   Pulp  Industries.  ,|i 

♦  Price  $2.00  net.  ♦ 

t  BAMBOO    FOR    PAPERMAKING.       By  R.  W.  Siadall.  J 

J  Price  75c.  net.  J 

+  CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle  * 

J  In   5   volumes.      A   series  of   lectures,   to   which    are  ♦ 

+  added  Questions  and  Answers.  4. 

♦  Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net.  ♦ 
I  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.  By  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S.  % 
T  The  book  gives  o  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of  ♦ 
T  paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing.  J 
J  Price  $4.00  net.  £ 
t  CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  *  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the  J 
if  chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants.  <|i 

♦  Price  $4.00  net.  * 

I  ..ooks  sent  postpaid  by  the  J 

+  INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  ltd  J 

t  600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que-  J 

J  Remittance  must  accompany  order.  T 

+  ■•• 
iH,^.t***^^^*^****************************ii* 


it  aliiio.st  ail  impossibility  to  obtain  No.  1  kraft, 
which  .s.'lls  at  about  i)V:-v,  while  No.  2  sells  at  $8.75. 
NO.  1  iiiiuiila  sells  at  fi'Vic  to  7c  at  New  York. 

Tlic  board  iiiarkct  is  still  firm.  Chip  sells  at  $70 
and  news  at  $75.  Tt  is  thought  that  the  Government 
order  to  the  publishers  to  effect  eeoiiomies  in  news- 
print ])aper  will  take  100,000  tons  of  this  product  out 
of  the  market  whicli  will  have  an  indirect  effect  on 
the  price  of  board. 

The  waste  material  market  is  slightly  weaker,  but 
this  is  not  an  indication  that  this  is  a  fundamental 
weakness  in  the  market.  Labor  is  at  the  basis  of  this 
market  and  labor  conditions  are  not  altered  for  the 
better.  But  the  mills  are  not  buying  in  such  large 
quantities.  New  rags  have  not  shown  any  clecline 
either  in  prices  or  demand,  but  the  old  rags  have  in  the 
past  week  or  two.  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  continue 
to  sell  about  14%c,  washables  from  9V2  to  10,  while 
No.  1  Avhites  repacked  sells  at  8  to  8i^c.  No.  1  roofing 
sells  from  3  to  'i%c. 

The  old  pajier  market  is  also  slightly  dull  for  similar 
reasons.  The  dealers  believe  that  the  fundamental 
conditions  especially  labor  will  keep  the  prices  of 
paper  stock  high.  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  sell  from 
5  to  5.25  while  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  sell  from 
4.12  to  4.36.  Magazine  flat  sells  at  1.35  to  1.40.  while 
new  manila  envelope  cuttings  sell  ;ibniit  30.  Over- 
issues sell  at  00  to  1.00. 


THE  RACt  and  paper  STOCK  MARKET. 

Tdioiito.  .Tuly  29. — The  driiiaud  is  a  little  off  on  gen- 
eral lines  of  paper,  but  prices  have  not  dropped,  from 
those  recently  current.  Wliite  shavings  are  in  active 
requisition  and  mixed  paper  is  a  little  stronger.  White 
blanks  are  quiet.  Roofing  rags  are  getting  strong  and 
active.  All  new  cotton  rag  trading  is  off  and  it  is  said 
that  the  mills  are  not  buying  at  present,  but  are  en- 
deavoring to  force  down  prices.  Most  holders  are  wait- 
ing for  higher  values  once  more  before  disposing  of 
what  stock  they  have  in  hand. 

Tile  followiiui  arc  tlic  latest  quotation^ 
Rags  and  Paper  Stock. 

Xo.  1    while  envelope  cuttings •■r4..">0" 

No.   1   soft  white  sliavings $4.00 

Mixed  Shavings 90c 

White  Blanks $1.10 

Heavy  ledger  stock ..$2.10 

Ledgers  aud  writings  ..  $1.75 

No.  1  .magazine $1.30 

No.  1  book  stock .$1.20 

No.  1  new  manilas $2.00 

No.  1   print  manila $1.30* 

Folded  news '. .    . .  ^, 75c 

Overissues $1.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers 65c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $14.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings $11.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  . .    . .      $9.00 

No.   1   blue  overalls  cuttings  ,  .  .$S.0O 

Bleached  shoe  clip .  .$9.00; 

T'nbelached  shoe  clip $8.00 

White  cotton  hcsiery  cuttings $10.50 

Tiight  colored  hosiery  cuttings $8.00 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings $9.00 

Xo.  2  white  shirt  cuttings $7.00. 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)    .  ..$3.25 

Flock  and  satii»5ttes .$3.0(^ 

Tailor  rags  ..  -'  .    ' $2.«=; 
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Paper  Makers  and  Users  to  Pay  $  1 ,400,000  More  Freight 


Ottawa,  -July  29. — Three  I'outs  or  more  per  pouud  as 
a  sale  price  for  newsprint  paper  in  Canada  continues, 
tlirougli  the  long  procession  of  war  time  events  and 
happenings,  to  become  more  justified.  With  the  know- 
ledge of  this  justification  backed  by  years  of  operating 
experience,  the  newsprint  manufacturers  for  months 
past  knew  among  themselves  it  had  to  come.  But  it 
was  'not  the  knowledge  or  expectations  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  deciphered  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
that  tended  to  alter  the  new^sprint  and  paper  situa- 
tions in  Canada  during  the  last  seven  days. 

The  change  with  its  influence  tending  toward  a 
higher  price  for  newsprint  as  well  as  most  other 
grades  of  paper  was  brought  about  by  Governmental 
action  via  the  Order-in-Couneil  route,  Avhen  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission 
recommending  an  advance  of  twenty  per  cent  to  Can- 
adian railways  was  sanc^tioned. 

The  newspaper  publishers,  the  greater  majority  of 
them  at  least  in  Canada,  and  all  of  them  in  the  Hnited 
States  who  consume  Canadian  newsprint  are  going  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  new  increases  in  freight  rates. 
Their  paper  is  going  to  cost  them  more  money.  It  is 
going  to  cost  the  manufacturer  more  money,  but  in 
some  cases  not  as  much  as  the  publisher.  This  is  no 
fault  or  failing  of  tlie  newsprint  manufacturer.  Tt  is 
simply  following  out  orders  and  doing  as  the  Govern- 
ment decrees.  The  manufacturers  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  advance  in  freight  rates,  and  the  publisher 
fault  or  failing  of  the  newsprint  mauTifaeturer.  Tt  is 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them  either. 

Just  hovf  much  the  new  award  increasing  the  rates 
twenty  per  cent  will  mean  or  take  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  newspaper  publishers  of  Canada  cannot  at  this 
early  date  be  accurately  reckoned.  The  newspapers 
or  the  Canadian  Press  Association  itself  probably  does 
not  yet  know  exactly  what  the  increase  wdll  mean. 
Though  as  yet  there  is  no  definite  guide  as  to  tonnage 
used  or  <'onsumed  by  each  nf  the  newspapers.  There 
is  nevcrtlieless  a  way  in  which  a  rough  estimate  as  to 
the  likely  cost  can  be  arrived  at,  as  ajiplied  to  the  to- 
tal distribution  of  daily  tonnage. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Thomas  the  operation  of 
the  new  rates  in  Canada  will  add  to  the  cost  of  delivery 
at  the  publishers  plant  about  seventy-five  cents  per 
ton.  In  the  United  States  the  increase  may  mean 
ninety  cents  per  ton  or  perhaps  higher.  But  the  end 
is  not  yet  because  there  is  another  estimate  to  make, 
that  of  what  the  increase  will  mean  on  incoming 
freight  to  the  paper  mills  themselves  and  this  item 
Mr.  Thomas  roughly  estimates  will  add  about  one  dol- 
lar per  ton  of  newsprint  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  to 
the  John  R.  Booth  plant. 

Thus  reckoning  on  the  basis  as  used  in  former  ar- 
ticles that  the  output  of  Canadian  tonnage  is  2,500 
truis  daily,  of  which  fifteen  per  cent  is  consumed  in 
Canada,  it  would  mean  a  daily  increase  on  a  general 
average  of  20  per  cent  of  .$3.60  plus  $1  or  $1.72  per 
ton,  amoiuiting  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars, 
or  roughly  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars.  To 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  being 
$1.90  cents  as  proportioned  by  tonnage  it  would  mean 
$4,037.-50  per  diem,  and  adding  the  Canadian  price 
above   estimated   increase   to   that   estimated   for  the 


United  States  publishers,  it  would  mean  an  amount  of 
$4,t5,s2.50  per  day  for  North  America  so  far  as  Cana- 
dian tonnage  is  concerned.  Taking  a  puiblisher's  or 
manufacturer's  year  as  being  constituted  by  three 
hundred  days,  the  total  on  the  same  ratio  would  be 
•$1,404,750  each  twelvemonth,  for  the  publishers,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  million  to  the  newsprint  manufae'- 
turers. 

These  caleidations  and  averages  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  eighteen  cent  freight  rate  per  hun- 
dred pounds  as  being  generally  prevailing. 

Coal,  sulphur,  and  lime,  are  the  three  chief  import- 
ed' factors  entering  into  newsprint  which  would  tend 
to  increase  its  cost  so  far  as  manufacturing  goes.  "Wood 
also  shipped  by  rail  would  be  a  considerable  factor 
with  the  new  rates  in  operation.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  variety  of  items  and  materials  that  have  to  be 
imported  from  the  United  States  which  will  be  affect- 
ed by  the  new  Canadian  rates.  Even  the  home  manu- 
factured product  required  in  the  mills  if  it  has  to  be 
carried  by  railways,  will  tend  to  increased  cost  of 
manufacture.  In  short,  every  paper  mill  and  news- 
print plant  in  Canada  is  going  to  be  affected,  and  if 
seems  perfectly  obvious  that  prices  have  got  to  ad- 
vance even  if  everythin  gis  whittled  down  to  its  fin- 
est cost  and  the  prices  are  set  f.o.b.  the  mill.  The 
reason  for  this  as  time  has.  and  will  continue  to  prove 
through  abnormal  or  war-time  conditions,  is  that  it 
will  cost  more  to  manufacture.  Some  mills  or  paper 
plants  may  not  for  a  time  feel  the  increase.  Eventual- 
ly, as  the  purchase  of  materials  and  machinery  con- 
tinue the  increases  will  assert  themselves  and  on  a 
year's  operating  costs  will  amount  to  a  considerable 
figure.  Consequently  the  sale  price,  even  if  f.o.b.  the 
mill,  will  havx'  to  increase. 

As  the  set  price  of  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  is  already  f.o.b.  mill  it  is  no  con- 
cern of  the  newsprint  manufacturers  what  it  costs  the 
publisher  to  get  the  paper  to  his  plant.  Going  on  the 
supposition  that  the  increase  in  rates  to  the  manu- 
facturers will  mean  a  dollar  per  ton  to  all  the  mills 
concerned  in  the  newsprint  inquiry,  it  would  raise  the 
present  price  of  fifty-seven  to  fifty-eight  dollars  per 
ton  if  "passed  on"  as  it  rightly  should  be  as  an  ele- 
ment of  iiuinufacturing  cost.  But,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  last  week,  the  averaging 
of  four  mills  recently  considered  (as  before  substitut- 
ing Booth  for  Port  Frances)  the  average  price  would 
mean  sixty  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents  per  ton  in- 
stead of  .$59.27.  And  at  that  allowing  nothing  for 
contingencies.  Fifty-seven  dollar  newsprint  cannot 
last. 

Taking  the  situation  on  a  manufacturing  cost  of  $59 
per  ton  and  the  freight  rates  advancing  it  to  sixty,  it 
would  seemingly  mean  that  in  the  event  of  the  Paper 
Controller  allowing  ten  per  cent  as  a  fair  and  just 
profit  above  the  cost  of  manufacture  that  the  return 
would  be  six  dollars  per  ton.  Had  the  freight  rates 
not  increased  on  the  .same  basis  the  return  would  have 
been  ten  cents  less  per  ton. 

Ottawa  newspapers  are  not  going  to  be  affected 
much  one  w^ay  or  the  other  from  the  newsprint  end, 
as  their  plants  are  close  to  the  John  R.  Booth  and  e" 
B.  Eddy  Company  plants,  and  rail  transportation  it 
not  necessary, 
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PEERLESS  MILL. 

Fire  completely  destrciyed  tlie  plant  of  the  Frontier 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Thorokl,  Ont.,  July  20.  The  loss, 
estimated  at  $100,000,  is  fully  eovered  by  insurance. 
The  mill  wa-s  operated  by  the  Peerless  Pulp  Company, 
of  which  Herman  M.  Rieger,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ist 
president,  and  H.  A.  Oonstantine,  and  a  well  known 
paper  manufacturer,  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
mill  was  under  the  management  of  Ed,  P,  Foley,  who 
has  made  a  specialty  of  bleaching  mechanical  ]m\p. 

The  Peerless  mill  was  located  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  plant,  wheT'e,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  about  10.000  cords  of  pulp  wood  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Constantine  said  that  the  fire 
started  in  the  wood  room,  possibly  from  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  that  the  flames  spread  rapidly  through 
the  dry  condition  of  the  mill. 

The  burned  building  was  200  by  50  feet,  of  cement 
and  wood.  The  mill  was  built  for  the  Colonial  Wood 
Products  Company,  which,  several  years  ago,  was 
liquidated.  The  mill  was  down  for  several  years  be- 
fore it  was  taken  over  by  the  Frontier  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company.  Isaac  Traub,  of  this  city,  is  president  of  the 
Frontier  Company,  which  leased  the  building  to  the 
Peerless  Company. 

Latest  reports  are  that  tli(>  mill  will  not  be  rebuilt 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  Foley-Rieger  Co.  are 
operating  their  other  ground  wood  mill  as  usual. 


THE  ONTARIO  GOVERNMENT  SYSTEM  OF  LABOR 
BUREAUS. 

f  Continued  from  Page  693.) 
McGill's  order  at  the  ticket  office  here.  Then  we  get 
the  men  to  the  station,  and  the  men  go  with  one  man 
in  charge.  Then  the  question  as  to  whether  you  take 
the  fare  out  of  the  men's  wages  or  pay  it  yourself,  is 
a  thii^y  for  each  indi\ndual  company  to  decide." 

Referring  to  the  proposition  made  in  the  Fnitied 
States  to  use  postmasters  as  local  agents.  Mr.  Hudson 
said:  "That  isipiite  likely  to  be  a  logical  development 
of  the  Employment  Bureau  System  in  the  Dominion. 
In  this  chart  (showing  chart)  you  will  notice  the  small 
circle  indicates  post  office.  A  pulp  manufacturer  go- 
ing into  a  post  office,  gets  an  order  form  which  he 
would  fill  out,  stating  what  kind  of  help  he  wants,  the 
number  he  wants,  wages  he  will  pay.  and  it  will  go 
free  to  the  Zone  Bureau.  Now  that  is  (Embodied  in 
the  federal  bill  which  is  likely,  although  not  cei-tain. 
to_  come  up  at  the  coming  session  of  the  House.  That 
will  mean  that  every  )iost  offi  -e  is  a  branch  Employ- 
ment Bureau."" 

Mr.  Hudson  closed  the  discussion  by  relating  a  few 
instances  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  office  tries  to  fit  the  right  man  into 
the  vacant  po.sition. 

It  ."an  hardly  be  doubted  that  such  a  system  of 
properly  organized  and  efficiently  conducted  Labor 
Bureaus  will  do  much  to  improve  the  stnbility  of  the 
labor  situation  by  putting  the  square  pigs  in  what  will 
at   least  be  rectangular  holes. 


NASHWAAK  COMPANY  ADDS  EQUIPMENT. 

For  siinii'  tiiiii'  tlir  Xashwaak  Pidp  &  Paper  Cv.  Ltd. 
St.  .John,  X.B.,  have  been  busy  with  the  erection  o:'  a 
new  wood  room.  This  buildinsr,  which  has  just  been 
completed,  is  one  story  in  height,  is  of  brick  and  con- 
crete construction  and  covers  an  area  220  by  60  feet. 

It  is  eqiiipped  with  a  seven  saw  slasher  built  by  the 
St.  John  Iron  "Works,  two  American  barking  drums, 


one  88in.  Waterous  chipper  and  one  84in.  Carthage 
chipper. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  the  company  is 
at  the  present  time  rebuilding  the  screen  room  and  in- 
stalling sixteen  16-plate  Harmon  screens.  All  of  this 
will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mill  which  is  already 
turning  out  a  high  quality  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp. 


ALL  WRAPPINGS  GOING  UP, 

Thei-e  has  been  an  advance  uf  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
all  round  on  wrapping  papers,  while  there  have  been 
two  increases  of  a  quartei-  of  a  cent  each  on  kraft, 
making  the  raise  half  a  cent.  It  is  stated  by  paper  pro- 
ducers that  figures  arc  bound  to  jump  still  higher. 

The  following  quotations  now  prevail  to  jobbers  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec :  (Jray  or  rag,  brown  or  news  coun- 
ter rolls,  cai-  load  lots^  $5.00:  one  ton  lots  or  up. 
$5.50  per  100  lbs.:  less  than  one  ton,  $6.00.  "B" 
Manila,  5.25:  5.75;  fi.25.  No.  1  Manila,  7.00;  $7.75; 
$8.25.  Fibre  "Samson,"  "B"  Fibrekraft  and  corres- 
ponding brands,  $7.00;  $7.75;  $8.25.  Kraft  both 
glazed  and  unglazed  is  now  selling  at  $8.25  in  car  load 
lots  and  the  demand  is  reported  very  good. 


Tilephone:    BROAD  301 


C»bl«  Addreii;    "LAGEiaOF  NEW^rORK" 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE,  NEW  YORK 

-  WOOD  PULP 


Every 
Detcnption 


How  About  Operators? 

Prospective  users  of  wireless  usually  ask  us:   "But  what 
about  operators?    Aren't  they  hard  to  get?" 

The  answer  is:    "Not  if  you  use  C  &  W  apparatus." 

The  old  st>"le  sets,  with  their  high  voltage,  low  factor 
of  safety  and  numerous  critical  adjustments,  could  be 
operated  only  by  an  expert,  with  a  specialized  training. 
— and  such  men  are  hard  to  get. 

But  C  &  W'  sets  have  a  voltage  of  only  200  volts  as 
against  from  S.OOO  to  20,000  volts  in  the  old  style  sets,  a 
factor  of  safety  of  ten  as  against  one  and  a  half  and  no 
critical  adjustments.  These  factors  make  a  set  so  sim- 
ple, rugged,  reliable  and  easy  to  operate  that  anyone  who 
knows  the  code  can  operate  C  &  W  sets  and  keep  them  in 
operation — and  learning  the  code  is  a  simple  matter,  tak- 
ing from  four  to  six  weeks.  If  C  &  W  sets  are  installed 
in  your  forests,  your  wardens  can  operate  theiji  after  a 
short   training. 

Xo  C  &  W  set  has  ever  broken  down  in  service:  the 
initial  cost  of  a  C  &  W  set  is  about  one  quarter  that  of 
other  sets  on  the  market;  the  upkeep  costs  are  almost 
negligible:  and  you  can  always  get  operators  for  C  &  W 
sets  among  your  own  men. 

May    we    help    you    solve    your    problem? 

Details    and    expert    advice    from    our    en- 
gineers  upon    request. 

Cutting  and  Washington,  Inc., 

1090   LITTLE    BUILDING,   BOSTON,   Maia. 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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LIEUTENANT  WOODRUFF  KILLED. 

Ijiciitenaiit  Sjiniuel  De^'oaux  Woodruff,  twenty- 
three  yojirs  old.  of  St.  Hatharines,  Ont.,  was  killed  in 
iu-tion  in  Franop  last  July  13.  aocording  to  informa- 
tion received  last  Thursday  from  Ottawa  by  V^ee- 
Presideut  and  Suiiei'intendont  Alfred  S.  Woodruff,  of 
the  Lineolu  Paper  Mills  at  Merritton,  Ont.  Mr.  and 
ilrs.  Woodruff  were  giving  a  garden  party  for  the  St. 
Catharines,  Out.,  Red  Cross  in  honor  of  their  son  in 
service  when  the  telegram  announcing  that  Lieutenant 
Woodruff  had  paid  the  supreme  price  was  received. 

Lieutenant  Woodruff  was  a  graduate  of  Ridey  Col- 
lege, St.  Catharines.  He  had  always  been  active  in 
athletic  events  during  his  college  days.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  a  leader.  After  gi'aduation,  young  Woodruff 
went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  Perkins-Uoodwiu  Company.  When  the  war  began 
and  his  friends  wrote  they  had  in  mind  the  organizing 
of  a  battalion,  young  Woodruff  resigned  his  position, 
hi'rried  back  to  his  liome  town  and  was  instrumental 
in   organizing  the  176th  Battalion,  which  was  known 


as  the  Niagara  Rangers.  After  reaching  overseas,  Lieu- 
tenant Woodruff  was  transferred  to  the  116th  Bat- 
talion. 


LAURENTIDE  MAN  KILLED  ON  RAILROAD. 

FrecjiTJck  T>o\\(ielj.  for  fiiurtccu  yi'jii-s  on  the  office 
staff  of  the  Laurentide  CompaiiN'.  was  killed  last  Mon- 
day. Mr.  Bowden  was  leaving  for  his  vacation  .-md 
phoned  good-bye  from  the  station.  In  crossing  the 
track."-,  he  was  nin  down  and  mortally  wounded.  His 
shoulder  was  crushed  but  his  face  was  not  marred. 
He  lived  twenty  minutes  and  died  at  the  hospital.  Mr 
liowden  li'ft  a  wife  and  three  groAvn  daughters. 

CRABTREE  MILL  OPERATING. 

The  I'rabtrcc  jdant  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  which  was  fornu'rly  a  lu-wsprint  mill  is,  after 
being  extended  and.  re-equii)ped,  now  in  operation  and 
the  output  is  about  twenty  tons  a  day  of  fine  papers. 
There  ai'c  orders  on  hand  for  both  the  Beauharnois 
and  Crabtree  divisions  of  the  Howard  Smith  Company 
for  several  months. 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

BABBITTS 

Probably  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  a  successfully  working  plant  is  a  babbitt  metal  that  will 
stand  up  under  heavy  duty  service.     A  shut  down  in  machinery  costs  money. 

Hoyt  Metals  are  thoroughly  alloyed  and  made  of  the  best  selected  stocks.     These  alloys  are  standard- 
ized in  carload  lots,  insuring  very  even  mixture. 

Wire  us  for  one  of  our  Babbitt  booklets ;  also  for  our  Sheet  Metal  catalogues. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    Now  York,  N.  Y. 


[Rl 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags,   New  Cuttings,   Bagging,   Etc. 


347  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

PHONES,  VANDERBILT  3440-3441-3442-3443. 


Dayton — B.  B.  Bead.  KEklamazoo — 7.  D.   Xaakall. 

Holyoke — 3.   B.   Woodmff,   Inc. 


CHIPPED   WOOD  for  ChefiHdPdp 
C^«an.   Uniformly  Dried,   Packed 
la  Wire-bound  Bales 

WoodPuips  ^ 
puip  Wood  ^  OO^y 


ReU:tbiUt> 


^^ 


Paper 


Domestic  and  Export 

145  a  J««e»  Street.  MONTREAL 


Fhone  Mitin  ii>9» 


WINDERS  AND  REWINDERS 


Camden 


SA^IVIUEL.    M.    LANGSTON    COMPANY 

.  ,  .  -  -  -         New   Ucrs^y 


Agents    tor    CanaHa 

CANADIAN    FAIRBANKS-IVIORSE:    COMPANY 

IVlontk-eal  ..----  Toronto 
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THE  THREE  LEGS  OF  THE  STOOL. 

A  story  relating  to  Andrew  Carnegie  state.s  that  once 
he  was  asked  wliich  he  considered  the  most  important 
laetor  in  industry — labor,  capital  or  brains.  The  canny 
Scot  replied  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Whieli 
is  the  most  important  leg  of  a  three-legged  stool?" 

The  public  is  being  made  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  first  two  legs  and  is  beginning  to 
wonder  where  the  third  conres  in  at  all.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  the  employer,  whether  or  not  he  can 
be  properly  classed  as  a  capitalist,  can  thoughtlessly 
or  intentionally  try  to  maintain  a  commercial  estab- 
lishment without  giving  his  employees  a  fair  and  just 
proportion  of  the  returns.  There  seem  still  to  be 
some  hard  shelled  antediluvians  whose  boney  crust  has 
not  yet  been  penetrated  by  this  idea,  but  they  are  for- 
tunately few.  It  remains  an  unpleasant  memory  and 
effect  of  the  ways  of  former  days,  however,  that  the 
shortness  of  the  brains  leg  from  the  employers'  side 
has  thrown  the  stool  somewhat  out  of  balance.  Laboring 
iiK'ii  have  not  been  entirely  able  to  forget  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  within  the  last  few  decades.  The 
result  has  been  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  in  some 
quarters  which,  while  not  exactly  pardonable,  is  never- 
theless understandable.  Even  the  honest  efforts  of 
our  more  intelligent  employers  to  make  up  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  really  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
the  workmen  are  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of 
suspicion. 

Throughout  the  world  the  strength  of  the  labor 
](■<;•  (if  our  industi'ial  stool  is  gi'owing  rapidly  and 
will  be  soon,  if  it  has  not  already  become  as  strong 
as  the  one  represented  by  capital.  The  point  that  we 
wish  to  make  now  is  that  if  our  economic  structure  is 
to  remain  in  approximately  perfect  balance,  the  third 
leg,  represented  by  brains,  must  be  appreciated  and 
furnished  by  both  employer  and  employe. 

It  is  time  for  the  workman  to  realize  that  he  is  not 
working  solely  for  his  employer  or  simply  for  the 
wages  he  receives,  but  that  his  work  is  a  link  in  the 
commercial  chain  which  keeps  our  nations  moving 
and  that  what  he  produces  is  not  primarily  for  the 
iiiaii_  that  employs  him  but  for  the  consumption  and 
benefit  of  his  own  fellow  men.  What  a  man  produces 
not  only  brings  his  employer  the  money  for  his  own 
wages  and  for  his  fellow  employees,  but  this  matei'ial 


in  being  moved  and  handled  helps  maintain  the  whole 
series  from  the  -producer  to  the  consnnun'  and  what 
the  workman  spends  on  himself  comes  back  in  part  by 
a  roundabout  way  to  his  employer  and  again  finds 
its  way  into  his  own  pay  envelope.  Thus  it  is  that 
if  production  i?  stopped  at  any  point  in  the  com- 
plicated -system  or  if  hindrance  occurs  in  the  movement 
of  goods  or  communications  that  the  resulting  stop- 
page or  shutting  off  of  the  flow  of  business  must  af- 
fect in  some  degree  every  one  in  the  line.  It  seems  as 
if  some  of  the  labor  organizations  do'  not  realize  how 
completely  a  nation 's  business  is  dependent  on  the  prop- 
er action  of  each  individual  part  of  the  wliole  machine. 
A  .paper  maker  can  readily  appreciate  the  impossi- 
bility of  running  a  paper  machine  if  the  couch  roll 
should  stop  or  the  dryer  felt  break,  and  the  pulp  maker 
will  understand  the  difficulty  of  making  pulp  without 
a  liquor  plant  or  a  chipper,  yet  we  find  workmen  who 
are  otherwise  intelligent  seriously  interfering  with  the 
conduct  of  the  country's  business  by  shutting  down 
one  or  another  part  of  the  system. 

As  mentioned  above  there  was  a  time  when  the  em- 
ployer did  not  use  brains  in  dealing  with  the  employe 
and  unfortunately  put  the  industrial  machine  some- 
what in  the  condition  of  the  mechanism  that  is  being 
run  without  sufficient  lubrication.  The  result  of  such 
negligence  with  a  mechanical  appliance  is,  of  course, 
that  it  squeaks.  One  can  hardly  wonder  then  that  the 
treatment  accorded  the  laboring  man  in  some  quarters 
slunild  bring  out  a  number  of  protesting  squeals.  It 
seems  that  the  employer  in  some  cases  is  sufficiently 
aroused  by  the  situation  to  have  applied  enough  of  the 
lubricant  to  prevent  an  actual  hot  box,  but  there  have 
been  many  instances  where  relations  between  the  work- 
man and  his  employer  have  become  uncomfortably 
warm. 

In  keeping  a  bearing  in  good  condition  it  is  wise  to 
lubricate  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  actual  amount  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  effects  of  ti-iction.  It  would 
also  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  in  a  corresponding 
manner  voluntai'ily  to  make  the  pay  of  the  workmen 
somewhat  in  excess  of  actual  necessities.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  conditions  besides  pay  which  the  wise 
employer  will  consider  and  which  are  to  the  workmen 
only  less  important  than  the  matter  of  wages.  These 
may  be  generally  summed  up  as  living  conditions,  but 
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this  term  covers  a  great  variety  of  items  and  requires 
the  intelligeut  attention  and  combined  efforts  of  both 
the  employer  and  tlie  eiiii)h)ye  to  maintain  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  labor  leg  is  undoubtedly  developing  into  full 
strength.  It  will  require  the  conservative  and  thought- 
ful efforts  of  intelligent  leaders  by  those  who  are  call- 
ed workmen,  but  who  incidentally  do  not  have  a  mono- 
poly of  that  title,  in  order  to  keep  the  business  of  the 
nation  on  a  firm  level.  As  Mr.  Carnegie  humorously 
indicated  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  most  important 
leg  of  a  stool;  neither  is  there  any  most  important  ele- 
ment of  our  economic  structure.  Capital  has  made  mis- 
takes in  the  past  by  being  too  greedy  and  too  thought- 
less. Let  it  not  be  said  of  labor  that  their  leaders  lack 
the  intelligence  to  read  the  lesson  and  see  in  it  a  guide 
to  their  own  action  now  that  they  have  arrived  at  a 
position  of  such  power  in  the  nation's  life.  Each  ele- 
ment in  our  economic  and  social  structure  must  realize 
that  life  is  a  matter  of  responsibilities.  Every  in- 
dividual and  every  organization  is  under  obligation 
to  the  others  and  no  one  is  a  true  Canadian  who  does 
not  appreciate  that  and  try  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
common  load. 


GAS  SHELLS  AND  WHITE  PAPER. 

When  the  (lermaus  began  siiiasliiug  all  traditions 
of  chivalry  in  warfare  as  well  as  solemn  agreements 
of  international  law  one  of  their  greatest  surprises 
was  the  use  of  gas.  This  proved  an  offensive  weapon 
in  both  senses  of  the  word.  It  was  so  offensive  in  its 
loathesomeness  that  the  Allies  were  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  dastardly  action  were  possible  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  barbarous  Hun.  Waves  of  poison- 
ous gas  swept  over  the  trenches  of  our  boys  at  the  front 
and  many  of  them  died  in  agony.  When  the  purpose 
of  the  Germans  was  appreciated  the  AlHes  immediately 
found  ways  of  defending  against  the  gas^  attacks  and 
set  to  work  with  the  developments  of  gas  warfare  on 
their  own  account. 

Chlorine  gas  has  been,  from  the  first,  one  of  the  es- 
sential factors  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  military 
uses.  As  soon  as  gas  was  adopted  as  an  offensive 
Aveapon  there  was  an  enormous  demand  for  bleaching 
powder  and  chlorine  gas.  This  resulted  in  such  a  short- 
age that  the  price  of  chloride  of  lime  rose  to  an  un- 
heard of  point  and  the  paper  makers  had  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  bleaching  powder  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  papers.  The  textile  industry  likewise 
was  seriously  handicapped. 

It  appears  that  a  similar  dearth  of  bleaching  pow- 
der is  likely  to  develop  again,  and  in  fact  it  has  been 
suggested  that  papers  of  natural  color  will  have  to 
take  the  place  of  white  paper,  at  least  for  some  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  white  papers  are 
used,  in  many  eases,  where  the  colored  paper  Avould 
do  just  as  well.  It  will  take  the  pinch  of  necessity, 
however,  to  eliminate  the  demand  for  white  paper  for 


certain  purposes.  White  paper  is  to  a  letter  head  what 
a  white  collar  is  to  the  apparel,  and  most  people  would 
not  care  to  dispense  with  either  so  long  as  they  are 
obtainable.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  however,  as  it 
doubtless  will,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  white  paper 
used  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  chlorine  pro- 
duets  to  bleach  the  pulp  there  are  many  attractive 
colors  which  could  be  used. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  arguments  in  favor  of  using 
a  cream  tint  for  the  pure  white  and  this  color  can  be 
aecomi)lished  without  the  use  of  very  much  dyestuff. 
The  limiting  of  colors  of  paper  to  a  few  standard  .shades 
is  a  step  which  can  easily  be  followed  by  putting  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  white  paper  where  colored  paper 
or  a  natural  color  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  shortage  of  bleaching  powder  which  might 
eliminate  white  papers  bleached  with  this  agent  may 
cause  a  development  in  another  direction.  The  action 
of  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent  is  one  of  oxidation. 
There  are  other  substances  which  have  a  similar  action  _; 
for  instance,  ozone  of  the  air  as  when  linen  is  placed 
on  the  grass  in  the  sunlight.  Ozone  can  be  manufac- 
tured by  the  electric  current  and  bubbled  through  inilp 
in  a  suitable  apparatus  and  bleaching  effected.  Per- 
oxides can  also  be  used  for  bleaching.  Permanganate 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  and  does  a  satisfactory 
job  but  requires  a  secondary  treatment  with  sulphur- 
ous acid  to  remove  the  brown  residue  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. Besides  these  oxidizing  agents  it  is  also  pos- 
sible to  bleach  the  color  of  many  substances  to  white 
or  approximate  white  by  a  reducing  action.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  such  a  substance  as  sodium  sul- 
phite. In  fact,  ground  wood  has  been  bleached  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  quite  satisfactory  for  some  grades 
of  magazine  papers  and  bleached  ground  wood  can 
lioubtless  be  substituted  in  many  other  cases.  This  is 
a  field  that  has  not  had  the  cultivation  it  deserves. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  Government  needs  all  the  chlorine 
I)roducts  in  the  country  we  Avould  say  leave  enough 
for  the  protection  of  water  supplies  and  take  all  the 
lest  even  though  we  have  to  pocket  our  pride  and 
use  a  cream  color  or  even  a  pink  paper  for  our  letter 
l.eads  and  magazines. 


A  CORDL/^L  WELCOME. 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  ^lagazine  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  Sindall  &  Bacon,  the  well  known  English 
paper  experts  which  is  so  delightfully  cordial  that  we 
are  printing  it  witli  the  hope  that  every  Canadian  i»on- 
nected  with  the  pul])  and  paper  industry,  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  going  across  will  read  it. 

Americans  would  doubtless  also  be  included  in  this' 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Sindall 
&  Bacon.  If  any  of  our  friends  in  the  industry  wiU 
advise  us  of  the  likelihood  that  they  may  get  to  5)ng- 
land  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  personal  letters  to- 
our  friends  in  London.  The  letter  as  as  follows: 
The  Editor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine : 
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Dear  Sir, — We  have  made  tlie  aequaiutauee  of  so 
many  Canadians  coming  over  to  help  in  the  Great  "War 
that  we  are  encouraged  to  write  to  you  and  suggest 
than  many,  who  prior  to  their  donning  khaki,  were 
connected  with  the  paper  trade,  might  like  to  give  us 
a  call  here  at  this  office.  We  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  welcome  any  Canadian  paper  makers  over  this  side, 
and  to  give  them  any  assistance  or  information  that 
may  be' useful  to  them.  Any  introductions  that  you 
send  will  be  esteemed  an  honor,  and  we  shall  extend 


a  hearty  welcome  to  any  Canadians  interested  in  the 
paper  trade  who  call  to  see  us. 

Perhaps  you  might  like  to  make  this  known  in  the 
"Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine." 

Yours  faithfully, 

SINDALL  &  BACON, 
Oxford  Court, 

.  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 

(Opposte  Cannon  Street  Station.) 


Words  of  Wisdom  From  the  Railway  War  Board 


Raw  or  Finished  Exports:  Which? — 

Jones  fanned  next  Smith.  His  family  drank  Smith's 
milk. 

Every  niglit  Jones"  boys  carried  five  pails  of  the 
Jones'  milk  to  the  line  fence  and,  after  waiting  half- 
an-hour,  received  for  their  return  journey  one  empty 
and  four  of  the  special  milk  from  Smith.  Four  pails 
for  five ! 

Smith  grew  fat,  but  the  empty  pail  troubled  the 
Jones  boys.  It  seemed  a  waste  of  energy  to  be  carry- 
ing it  home  empty  when  it  should  be  full.  Why  should 
Smitli's  milk  be  woi'th  2.^  per  cent  more  than  their 
own? 

They  sliadowed  Smith  and  they  learned  that  Smith 
was  merely  selling  the  Jones'  their  own  milk.  All  he 
(lid  to  it  in  his  milkhouse  was  to  strain  it.  He  had  no 
milch  cows  of  his  own.  For  straining  four  pails  for 
Joiu's  he  kept  the  fifth  I 

II. 

Jones  is  Canada;  Smith,  tlu'  I'liited  States;  the  milk, 
Canada's  raw  iiuiterial ;  the  Jones  boys  are  the  Can- 
adian railways. 

Canada  pays  the  United  States  five  loaded  cars  of 
Canadian  produce  for  four  loaded  cars  of  American 
produce  and  still  owes  money  on  the  deal!  Since  last 
winter  the  Canadian  roads  received  back  from  the 
American  roads  48,000  empty  freight  cars  over  and 
above  the  small  number  of  empties  sent  south  by  Can- 
ada. That  meant  48.000  loads  of  net  gain  to  the 
Americans.    Five  Canadian  "pails"  for  four  American! 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  Americans.  They  are  play- 
ing tlie  part  of  good  business  men.  But  from  these 
facts  the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  suggests  to 
the  Canadian  shipper  two  significances: 

First,  tile  effect  on  the  car  situation. 

Second,  the  effect  on  Canadian  industrv. 
Ill 

Taking  the  second  first,  consider:  Raw  material  is 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A  woman  adds  labor  and  makes  it 
a  white  froth — adds  labor  witli  skill  and  it  becomes  a 
stiff  white  froth. 

Em])loys.  with  lier  lahoi-  und  skill,  art — in  ])ntting 
into  the  dish  fii'st  the  right  amount  of  sugar  and  flavor 
— and  creates  a  stiff,  white,  highly-palatable  material 
for  icing  a  cake. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this. 

Her  raw  material  is  worth  one  cent. 

Plus  labor — two  cents. 

Plus  labor  and  skill — five  cents. 

Plus  labor,  skill  and  art — twenty  cents. 

So  with  all  industry. 


Yet  Canada  sells  rough  stone  for  grindstones  at  $5.00 
a  ton  and  buys  foreign  made  griiulstones  at  $100,000  a 
ton. 

Sells  "fine  copper  in  ore,  matte  or  regulus"  for 
11.9  cents  a  pound*  and  buys  it  back  in  ingots  at  19.2 
cents  a  pound;  in  strips,  sheets  or  plates  (unpolish- 
ed) at  22.8  cents  a  pound;  in  straight  tubing  at  28.'6 
cents  a  pound ;  in  trolling  spoons  at  $2.00  a  pound ; 
in  cornets  for  the  band  at,  say,  five ! 

Sells  wheat  at  1.8  cents  a  pound,  when  she  coi;ld 
get  2.5  cents  a  pound  for  it  as  wheat  flour.  And  buys 
it  back  in  the  form  of  unsweetened  biscuits  at  7.2 
cents  a  pound ! 

Sells  a  carload  of  pulpwood  for  a  six-gross  carton 
of  American  tooth-paste ! 

A  train-load  of  nickel  matte  from  Sudbury  for  two 
cars  of  medium  priced  automobiles! 

In  other  words,  instead  of  nuiking  each  ounce  of  raw 
material,  like  a  ship  crossing  the  Atlantic,  carry  with 
it  the  highest  possible  addition  of  Canadian  laboi-,  skill 
and  art,  Canada'  wholesales  her  natural  endowment. 
A  fool  can  sell  raw  materials,  but  labor,  skill  and  art 
arc  the  things  wise  countries  sit  up  night  figuring 
how  to  sell.  The  more  we  sell  of  raw  material  the  less 
we  tend  to  have.  The  more  we  sell  of  our  labor,  skill 
and  art,  the  more  it  tends  to  grow. 

Ill  an  average  dollar's  worth  of  Canadian  produce 
sold  abroad  there  was,  before  the  munition  trade  sprang 
up,  probably  80  cents  worth  of  raw  material  and  20 
cents  worth  of  labor,  skill  and  art.  In  a  dollar's  worth 
of  American  produce  there  is  probably  10  cents  worth 
of  raw  material  and  90  cents  worth  of  the  others. 
IV 

Now,  for  the  bearing  on  the  ear  situation,  take  for 
examiile.  ]iul|)wood.  It  requires  67,974  cars  to  carry 
$."),74:i,.s47  worth  of  Canadian  pulpwood  to  the  United 
States.  If  sent  in  the  form  of  finished  paper  it  would 
take  only  47,581  cars.  Thus,  there  might  be  an 
economy  of  20,393  car  trips  in  one  Canadian  export 
material  in  one  year.  Furthermore,  most  of  these  cars 
returned  empty!  Further  still,  they  earned  only  a 
low-grade  fi'eight  rate. 

What  is  bad  for  the  railwa.vs  is  bad  for  Canada.  Had 
Canada  made  her  logs  into  paper  before  export  she 
would  have  received  $39,597,030  instead  of  .$5,743,847 
— without  counting  the  value  of  the  by-products. 

So  in   other  trades. 


•Figures  are  taken  from  Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  year  ending 
June  30,  1916. 
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Experts  say  to  the  farmer:  "Stop  selling  grain. 
Feed  it !  And  .sell  your  hogs  and  cattle.  Stop  selling 
your  lean  cattle  to  American  fattening  concerns.  Fin- 
ish your  product  !  It  means  more  i)rofit  for  you  and 
t'anada." 

The  same  applies  to  every  industry. 

After  the  war  Canadian  wheat  should — under  ideal 
conditions — be  "fed"  in  the  form  of  bread  to  Can- 
adian working  people,  and  its  place  in  the  ocean  liner 
taken  by  the  products  of  the  labor,  skill  and  art  of  the 
nicreased   Canadian   population. 

V 

Practical  steps  may  be  taken  at  once.  The  pulp- 
wood  question  and  the  nickel-matte  question  are  al- 
ready in  the  public  mind.  Big  American  paper  makers 
threaten  to  bring  to  Canada  their  big  industries  — 
even  without   pressure  from   Canada. 

But  even  in  your  business,  however  small,  there  may 
be    possibilities. 

In  1916  we  exported  7,445,900  pounds  of  bones  for 
a  paltry  $90,391  and  imported  3,060,800  pounds  for 
.$42,357.  Why  the  double  movement?  What  about  the 
fertilizer  trade?  Or  the  bone-button  business?  Is 
there  nothing  to  be  gained  by  cutting  out  the  waste 
movement  and  "finishing"  our  own  bones?  Condi- 
tions before  the  war  may  have  been  unfavorable — 
but  are  they  now? 

In  1916  we  exported  3,621,800  poiuids  of  mineral 
pigment — for  .$21,825.  Is  it  certain  that  altered  con- 
ditions in  Canada  do  not  favor  the  finishing  of  these 
pigments  in  Canada?  If  not,  why  not?  If  not  now — 
when? 

Why  are  we  shipping  abroad  three  times  as  much 
crude  gypsum  or  plaster  as  we  ship  of  ground  gypsum 
and  plaster? 

What  is  the  United  States  doing  with  our  junk? 

Why  does  a  Canadian  chemist,  when  he  discovers 
hoAV  to  re-manufacture  second-hand  tires,  have  to  go, 
along  with  Canada's  annual  export  of  8,000,000  pounds 
of  waste  rubber,  to  the  United  States? 

Why  do  we  export  4.000,000  pounds  of  grease  for 
.$92,000  and  import  $1,000,000  worth  of  soap? 

There  are  satisfactory  answ^ers  to  most  of  these 
questions,  and  to  nu)st  of  the  hundreds  of  others  which 
are  suggested,  as  these  have  been  suggested,  by  a  cas- 
ual study  of  our  exports  and  imports. 

There  is  the  long-standing  Canac^ian  habit  of  pre- 
ferring ■"imported"  goods;  the  superior  facilities  for 
American  advertising;  the  larger  American  home 
market  to  support  high-volume  plants. 

There  are  questions  of  labor,  capital  and  tariff  con- 
ditions'. 

But  war  has  altered  almost  every  business  condition 
and  makes  it  necessary  to  re-examine  all  jjrevious  de- 
cisions. The  industry  impossible  before  the  war  may 
be  possible  now  in  spite  of  labor  shortage.  If  some 
country  is  doing  it,  why  not  Canada?  Aiul  if  not  now 
— at  least  an  early  preparation  for  the  future  is  ad- 
vantageous. 

Are  you  turning  out  for  export  a  finished,  half-fin- 
ished, quarter-finished,  or  raw   material? 

Can  you  not  find  customers  in  Canada  who  fill  fin- 
ish at  least  enough  for  Canadian  requirements? 

If  not.  why  not? 

You  may  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  to-day.    Nor  to-morrow. 

But    in    the    search,    some    few    alterations    raav   be 


made  which  might  save  even  a  thousand  car-trips  per 
year. 

The  Outlook  for  Car  Supply  Next  Winter. 

The  Western  croj)  j)romises  to  be  not  as  heavy  as 
expected. 

Men  may  argue  that  you  need  not  be  careful  about 
filling  your  car  FULL  because — as  they  say — there 
will  be  more  cars  looking  for  wheat  than  there  will 
be  wheat  to  put  in  them. 

First,  as  to  the  crop,  this  is  unwarranted  pessimism  ; 
second,  as  to  the  s\ipply  of  cars,  this  is  highly  danger- 
ous reasoning. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Sea  Traffic  Officers 
of  the  Allies,  wheat  and  flour  must  move  next  winter 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 

Under  the  careful  schedules  worked  out  by  the  Ad- 
miralty there  will  have  to  be  twice  as  many  cars  of 
flour  and  wheat  move  over  Canadian  lines  from  west 
to  east  as  were  moved  last  winter.  Practically  no 
wheat  will  be  held  over  to  move  by  lake  and  rail  dur- 
ing the  Spring  of  1919.  There  will  be  peak  load  re- 
quirements for  cars  from  Sejjtember  1918  to  March 
1919.  Cars,  instead  of  sliii)S,  must  traverse  the  dis- 
tance from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  Montreal  and  the 
further  distance  from  Montreal  to  Halifax,  St.  John 
and  Portland.  Equipment  which  may  otherwise  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  within  two  weeks  will  next  win- 
ter be  kept  four  weeks  in  service. 

The  coal  situation  in  Western  Canada  will  ag- 
gravate car  shortage  still  further.  The  Prairies  will 
only  partially  be  supplied  with  anthracite  carried  from 
the  head  of  the  lakes  westward  in  grain  cars  returnin;.' 
empty.  The  bulk  of  their  fuel  will  come  from  Alberta, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  to  have  most  of  it 
moved  before  winter  sets  in,  will  constitute  an  addi- 
tional tonnage  eastbound  and  compete  with  the  grain 
movement  for  cars  and  track-room. 

These  two  items.  Food  and  Fuel,  must  have  prefer- 
ence.    Yo«r  goods  must  take  second  place. 

This  will  involve  no  hardships  to  j'ou  if  you.  and 
all  other  Canadian  shippers,  will  put  still  greater 
energy  into  the  two  plans  for  which  this  Board  has 
asked  your  support. 

First. — To  move  every  possible  ounce  of  material 
for  next  winter  now  instead  of  then. 

Second. — To  load  whatever  cars  you  fill  to  the  very 
utmost. 

In  the  old  easy-going  days,  the  cars  were  marked 
to  carry,  say,  10  per  cent  under  actual  capacity.  Thf 
safety  margin  was  too  generous.  Load  your  cars  to 
the  maximum  weight-capacity  or  cubic  capacity.  The 
railways  will  advise  you  what  that  is  in  each  case. 

This  means — if  every  one  helps — there  will  be  no  ear 
shortage  next  winter  in  Canada.  That  means  Bl'sl 
NESS ! 

n 

Some  people  are  easily  discouraged.  A  certain  flour 
mill  complained  to  this  Board  that  it  could  not  get 
enough  cars  to  fill  its  overseas  orders.  ^It  had  six. 
It  wanted  nine. 

On  investigation  it  was  found  they  were  loading 
the  six  cars  with  70.000  lbs.  of  flour  instead  of  90.000 
lbs.  In  response  to  the  Board's  suggestion  the  mill 
devised  a  method  by  which  they  could  load  the  full 
90,000  lbs.  in  each  car. 

(Continued  on  Page  726.) 
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(Continued  from  last  Issue.) 

Consumption   of  Heat  in   Carrying   Out  the   Process 

of  Decomposition. 

Theoretically,  no  more  heat  is  required  for  the  pro- 
cess than  is  necessary  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
Lye  about  100°C.,  that  is,  if  v,e  assume  that  the  Lye  has 
an  initial  temperature  of  about  100°C.,  and  that  the 
process  is  completed  at  about  200°C.  The  Lye  is  gen- 
erally taken  directly  from  the  Digester  Room  in  the 
Sulphite  Jlill  at  the  finish  of  the  Sulphite  "cooks", 
and  pre-heated  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  relief  lines 
in  the  Digester  Room  to  about  lOO^C,  in  case  the  tem- 
perature should,  for  some  reason,  be  lower  than  lOO'^C. 

Besides  the  heating  of  the  L.ye,  we  must  also  take  in- 
to account  the  heat  required  for  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  metallic  mass  in  the  autoclaves  to  a  corre- 
sponding dtgree. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  autoclaves  consist  of 
lead  lined  vi'.-.sels  of  10  cubic  meters  capacity.  The 
numlier  of  calories  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  tbis  metallic  mass  about  100°.  is,  in  rf'unJ  figures, 
110,000  calories,  taking  into  consideration  the  specific 
hciil  of  ibe  iietals.  If  TYo  cubic  meters  of  the  spacL 
in  the  autoclave  are  utilized  for  Lye,  and  if  the  specific 
heat  and  specific  gravity  of  the  Lye  are  calculated  as 
1,  the  amount  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  of  the  lye  100°  C.  is  750,000  calories.  The  specific 
weight  of  the  Lye  is  somewhat  higher  than  1,  and  the 
specific  heat  somewhat  lower  than  1 ;  therefore,  we 
may  use  as  a  factor  for  average  calculations  the  figure 
1. 

The  total  quantity  of  heat  required  is  thus  860,000 
calories.  In  reality  the  amount  needed  is  considerably 
less,  on  account  of  the  heat  available  through  liberation 
during  the  decomposition  process;  this  amount  of  heat 
forms,  on  a  low  estimate,  at  least  25'?<^  of  the  total. 
Theoretically  the  heat  of  reaction  should  be  sufficient 
for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  Lye,  the  required 
100°C.  in  case  all  the  heat  that  is  formed  during 
the. Sulphite  Lye  process  would  be  fully  liberat- 
ed during  decomposition  of  the  Lye,  that  is,  in  case 
complete  decomposition  takes  place,  and,  besides,  there 
is  a  certain  loss  of  heat,  so  we  must  figure  that  for  the 
process  the  above  860,000  calories  are  required. 

This  amount  of  heat  is  the  quality  required  for 
single  "cooks"',  and  even  then  is  liberally  estimated. 
When  carrying  out  the  process  in  series  the  combined 
heat  from  one  autoclave  is  utilized  in  the  next  one  to  a 
large, extent.  On  a  conservative  estimate  I  have  cal- 
culated that  at  least  50%  of  this  is  utilized  during  the 
process.  The  amount  of  heat  that  is  to  be  regenerated 
is  thus  onLv  860.000  y  0.5  =  4.30,000  calories. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  if  we  estimate  the  heat- 
ing value  of  coal  at  5,000  calories,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  steam  boiler  at  80%,  we  get, — 
430,000 

=   107.5   kg. 

5,000  X  0.8 
These  107.5  kg.  of  coal  form  11.3%   of  the  9.50  kg.  ob- 
,  tained  from  the  autoclave. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  every  effort 
should  be  exerted  to  increase  the  yield  from  every  auto- 
clave. The  directions  bearing  on  this  subject  have 
been  previously  outlined. 


By-Products  Obtained  During  Decomposition  Process: 

When  using  Bi-Sulphate  of  Sodium  for  transposing 
the  Lime  Salts  in  the  Sulphite  Lye  into  Sodium  Salts, 
Gypsum  is  precipitated.  This  Gypsum  is  easily  re- 
covered and  has  proved  to  be  of  a  very  good  quality. 
It  crystallises  in  long  needles;  is  easily  washed  and  de- 
■*\atered,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  required  for  a 
good  plastering  Gypsum. 

Sulphurous  Acid  is  obtained  in  the  relief  gases  from 
the  autoclaves.  A  large  amount  of  this  is  used  diiring 
the  process,  though  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  for  use 
of  the  Sulphite  Mill. 

Sulphur  is  obtained  in  the  condensate  in  colloidal 
form,  and  is  precipitated  therein.  It  is  formed,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above,  through  the  reducing  reaction 
of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  on  Sulphurous  Acid.  In  re- 
lieving the  autoelaves  the  Sulphur  is  easily  sublimed 
until  the 'temperature  reaches  about  160°C. 

Acetone,  Acetic  Acid,  Formic  Acid,  and  Methyl  Al- 
cohol may  also  be  derived  from  the  condensate,  and 
probably  other  sirbstances  which  contribute  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  method.  But,  as  this  process  was 
chiefly  directed  toward  obtaining  cheap  fuel  in  the 
Sulphite  Mill,  the  details  of  the  By-products  are  being 
loft  for  investigation  later.  Preliminary  work  carried 
out  in  this  direction  indicates  clearly  that  the  value  of 
the  by-products  will  exceed  the  total  cost  of  decom- 
position. 

There  are  also  plans  ready  for  the  dry  distillation  of 
the  Lignin  product,  that  is.  to  remove  and  recover  all 
volatile  constituents  for  the  chemical  industry  and 
use  the  coke  obtained  as  fuel. 

Manvifacturing  Cost  of  Sulphite  Coal : 

During  the  pri'scnt  critical  tim(>  it  is  very  diffieult 
to  state  a  fixed  cost  for  the  nmnufacturc  of  the  coal 
product.  What  may  be  stated  in  this  respect  nuist  as 
yet  be  regarded  as  approximate  values,  and  are  based 
principally  on  estimations  for  Mills  now  under  con- 
struction, of  which,  for  instance,  that  one  at  Greaaker, 
in  Norway,  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The  con- 
tracts for  buildiners.  as  well  as  apparatus  for  these 
Mills  were  closed  during  the  fall  of  1916,  and  naturally 
cannot,  therefore,  conform  with  the  co.st  for  future 
construction. 

The  various  costs  are  distributed  among  the  follow- 
ing items: 

ri)     Cost  of  building. 
(2)     Cost  of  Apparatus, 
f3")     Cost  of  Labor, 
(4)     Cost  of  Power. 

Two  of  the  factories  under  constructioTi  are  provided 
with  space  for  8  autoclaves,  that  is.  thev  could  treat 
Tive  from  a  yearlv  nroduction  of  46  000  metric  tons 
Cellulose  provided  the  Lye  is  not  mechanically  forced 
from  the  null):  And  in  such  case  6  metric  meters  of 
Lye  would  be  obtained  for  everv  ton  of  Pulp. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  forced  drainins:  be  used 
;nid  9  cul)ic  tneters  of  Lve  obtained  per  ton  of  pulp,  the 
fi  antoi'bives  would  be  sufficient  for  a  vearly  produc- 
tion of  30.600  tons-  that  is,  tier  autoclave  and  vear 
fisrured  on  333  working  davs  the  Tjvo  from  about  5.700 
tons,  in  the  first  case,  and  from  3  800  tons,  in  the  sec- 
ond ease,  would  be  treated.  In  these  estimates  it  has 
been  figured  that  950  kg.  of  coal  are  obtained  for  every 
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aiitoelavo,  in  eorresiiondoiico  wilh  the  cases  whi(;h  I 
liave  deseribed  above  as  most  favorable. 

However,  in  the  present  factories  at  the  l)e{rinniiig 
only  3  autoclaves  are  installed  in  each,  and  these  will 
be  able  to  treat  Lye  from  a  yearly  production  of  about 
17-000  and  11,500  tons  respectively.  The  calculations 
for  apparatus,  labor,  and  other  costs  are  made  uji  ac- 
cordingly. For  operating  these  3  autoclaves  6  men  jier 
shift  in  3  shifts  per  24  hours,  are  recpiired ;  and  the 
cost  of  labor  ])er  ton  of  coal  is  estimated  at  3.82  kr. 

With  a  larjre  number  of  autoclaves  tliis  price  is  na- 
turally reduced  considerably.  The  consumjition  of  pow- 
er for  the  same  installation  is  about  700  k.w.  per  24 
hours,  and  in  produeinp;  2.5.65  tons  of  coal  the  cost  of 
])ower  is  estimated  at  5  ore  jier  ton,  providing;  that  the 
cost  ])er  k.w.  hour  is  1.6  ore. 

The  cost  of  the  buildinfr  is  about  110,000  Kr.  The 
cost  of  3  autoclaves  with  auxilia7-y  api)aratus  is  240,- 
000  Kr.,  that  i.s,  the  whole  plant  co.sts  about  350,000  Kr. 

Tn  distributinjr  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal  it  is  assumed 
that  109;  is  amortised  on  the  building  and  15%  on 
machinery  and  ai)paratus,  and  that  20%  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  autoclaves  is  used  for  the  eoal  factory  and 
tlie  gross  yield  of  the  cost  is  8,500  tons  per  year,  this 
leaving  a  net  result  of  6,800  tons. 

The  items  are,  then,  as  follows^ 

(1)  For     amortising    the    cost 

of  building Kr.     1.62  per  ton  of  eoal. 

(2)  For    amortising    the     cost 

of  apparatus Kr.     5.3       per  ton  of  coal. 

(3)  For    amortising    the     cost 

of  labor Kr.     3.82  per  ton  of  coal. 

(4)  For    amortising    the     cost 

of  power Kr.     0.05  per  ton  of  coal. 

(5)  To  this   is    added    approx. 

for  repairs Kr.     1.00  per  ton  of  eoal. 


TOTAL : Kr.  11.79  per  ton  of  coal. 


If  these  figures  are  scrutinized  we  see,  for  instance, 
that,  regarding  item  No.  1,  this  sura  decreases  pro- 
portionately to  the  number  of  autoclaves  in  the  fac- 
tory. Item  No.  2  is  about  200%  higher  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  installation  had  taken  place  about  three 
years  ago.  In  installing  several  autoclaves  the  cost 
does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  ^he  number,  as  part 
of  the  fittings  may  be  used  for  all  of  the  autoclaves, 
but,  on  account  of  the  present  uncertainty  as  regards 
price,  it  is  difficTilt  to  state  the  exact  increase.  Item 
No.  3  is  reduced  considerably  when  a  large  number  of 
autoclaves  are  installed.  Items  No.  4  and  5  re- 
main unchanged,  even  in  case  the  production  is  in- 
creased. B.v  doubling  the  production  that  is  now  dealt 
with  it  ma.v  be  assumed  that  the  manufacturing  cost 
per  ton  will  be  about  9  Kr. 

Tn  considering  the  present  enormously  high  price  of 
fuel  the  above  given  figures  of  manufacturing  cost  are 
particularly  acceptable.  In  case  such  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  coal  should  occur  as  would  bring  it 
down  to  the  same  as  before  the  war  the  cost  of  material 
would  also  decrease,  and  by  comparing  the  five  main 
items  it  Avould  be  easily  seen  the  influence  tbis  would 
have  on  the  manufacture. 

In  the  following  I  shall  give  a  report  of  an  interesting 
combination  between  this  fuel  problem  and  another 
which  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  which  com- 
bination, at  least,  for  some  of  the  Sulphite  Mills,  may 
change  tliem  from  being  large  consumers  of  coal  into 
large  producers  of  coal. 


Loss  in  th«  Manufacture  of  Sulphite  Coal  Due  To  Di 
charge  in  Mother  Lye. 

I  have  previously  shown  that  about  75%  of  the  sul 
stance  in  solution  in  the  Suljihitc  l^ye  may  be  utilize 
by  transposing  it   into  an   insoluble  substance. 

However,  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  cheap  inetl 
od  of  ]ireci])itation  foi-  the  remaining  259? ,  in  th 
Mother  Lye,  The  Mother  Lye,  which  contains  Su 
phonic  Salts,  may  certainly  be  precipitated  in  a  wa 
analogical  to  the  former,  thai  is,  through  the  action  c 
Suli)hurie  Acid  at  high  pressure  and  high  temperatun 
but  for  this  a  very  large  amoiuit  of  Sulphuric  Acid  : 
re(|uired — much  more  than  in  the  former  case — an 
also  a  longer  tiiiu^;  therefore,  the  method  would  not  h 
an  economical  ojie  for  producing  a  cheaj)  fuel  produc 

Fi'om  the  Mother  Lye  which  possesses  t.vpical  collo 
dal  i)i'opcrties,  the  dry  sid)stance  contained  tlierei 
may  be  preci])itat.ed.  but  by  other  means  wliich  I  sha 
now  relate. 

In  certain  cases  it  has,  for  instance,  been  of  in 
portance  to  decolor  the  Mother  Lye,  which  has  a  stron 
brown-black  tint  aiu1  may  possibly  cause  polutio 
when  emptied  in  waterwa.vs.  I  have  found  during  m 
investigations  that  by  adding  Lime  to  the  Mother  L,\ 
this  is  decolored  very  rapidl\-  whereby,  naturally,  tl 
organic  content  is  precijiitated  by  Lime. 

These  circumstances  gave  me  reason  to  experimei 
with  other  means  of  precipitation,  and  I  have  foun 
that  common  fuel  Peat  is  a  suitable  substance.  An  a( 
dition  of  0.25  to  0.59?  of  dry  Peat  at  the  decompos 
tion  of  the  Suli)hite  Lye  prccii)itates  from  12  to  15^ 
more  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  Lye.  Experimen 
carried  out  with  a  larger  amount  of  Peat,  or  up  t 
19^.  have  given  ])oorer  results  on  account  of  the  Lj 
fermenting  strongly  at  the  decomposition  and  causir 
such  violent  foaming  that  jiart  of  it  would  escape  wit 
the  relieved  gases,  and  partly  —  or.  in  certain  casi 
wholl.v  —  block  the  i)ii)e  lines.  These  conditions  ai 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Peat  is  relatively  light,  an 
during  the  development  of  the  process  floats  to  tl 
surface,  thereb.v  hampering  the  escape  of  the  gases. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PROUD  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  iiiemory  of  living  men  whe 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  our  Canadian  cities  too 
pride  in  having  their  city  wrapped  in  a  pall  of  smol 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  because  they  said 
indicated  activity  in  lumbering.  To-day  cities  and  pn 
vinces  are  just  beginning  to  take  pride  in  the  absenc 
of  forest  fires.  The  trees  may  be  cut  down  and  ma 
keted  and  a  new  crop  started  without  any  fires  develo] 
ing.  This  is  shown  in  a  buUetm  .iust  issued  by  tl 
Forestr.v  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interif 
entitled  "Forest  Fires  in  Canada  1914-15-16."  This 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  get  systematic  statistic 
as  to  the  losses  suffered  by  Canada  through  forci 
fires.  It  shows  the  danger  .seasons  and  the  causes  1 
fires,  and  shows  also  how  fires  may  be  so  eombatte 
that  the  loss  in  the  area  equip|icd  and  i)atroired  wi 
be  almost  negligible.  Diagrams  illustrate  the  caua 
of  fire,  the  extent  of  our  losses,  and  the  character  ( 
the  timber  burned.  The  publication  of  these  sta'ti 
ties  will  tend  to  arouse  Canadians  to  the  evil  of  hclpin 
our  national  enemies  by  allowing  fires  to  destroy  wcall 
which  is'required  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  Bullet! 
may  be  had  free  on  application-to  the  Director  of  Fff 
estry,  Ottawa. 


Alcohol  and  Toluol  as  ByProducts  of  Pulp 


One  of  the  subjects  iliseussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
chemistry  committee  of  the  Hon.  Advisory  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Imlustrial  Research  was  that  of  indus- 
trial alcohol.  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates  and  Mr.  Theo.  H.  Wardle- 
worth  leading  in  tlie  discussion.  The  discussion  cov- 
ers the  whole  situation  so  well,  and  as  pulp  manufac- 
turers are  interested  in  both  the  recovery  of  spruce 
turpentine  and  the  making  of  sulphite  alcohol  that  we 
quote  the  report  as  given  in  The  Canadian  Chemical 
Joitrnal : 

Dr.  Kultan.  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  opening 
the  discussion,  said  there  was  little  doubt  that  alcohol 
could  be  produced  from  the  sulphite  liquor  of  pulp 
mills  in  Canada  at  a  profit  under  present  conditions, 
luit  the  extensive  commercial  use  of  it  would  depend 
on  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board. 

Dr.  Bates  said  that  investigation  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  ethyl  alcohol  from  sulphite  liquor  and  of  tol- 
uol from  sulphite  turpentine  has  been  centered  to 
some  extent  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  in 
]\I()ntreal.  The  processes  are  already  known  and  are 
being  carried  on  in  other  countries. 

The  sulphite  pulp  industrj-  in  Canada  makes  1,000 
tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  -day,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Organic  matter  in  the  waste  sulphite  liquor  is 
equivalent  pound  per  pound  to  the  sulphite  pulp  pro- 
duction, being  50  per  cent  of  the  original  wood.  The 
total  amount  of  sulphite  liquor  is  over  2,000,000  gallons 
[ler  day  and  the  organic  matter  in  the  liquor  is  ap- 
proximately a  10  per  cent  solution  of  solids.  The  total 
sugar  amounts  to  approximately  2  per  cent  by  weight 
of  the  liquor,  of  which  65  per  cent  is  fermentable.  The 
alcohol  value  by  fermenting  amounts  to  0.7  per  cent 
bj-  volume  of  the  liquor  actually  recoverable.  This 
process  is  already  established  in  Norway.  Sweden  and 
Germany;  largely  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  due  to 
the  necessity  of  conserving  food  materials.  Alcohol  is 
used  for  motor  fuel,  since  petroleum  products  are  ex- 
]iensive  in  Europe.  There  are  two  plants,  I  think,  in 
the  United  States,  neither  very  large,  but  successful 
at  present  time  on  account  of  the  high  value  of  alcohol. 
The  Imperial  Munitions  Board  required  a  large  amount 
of  alcohol  in  connection  with  nitro  cellulose  manufac- 
ture, and  imports  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  from 
tile  United  States.  Two  of  the  large  sulphite  pulp 
manufacturers  in  Canada  have  gone  into  the  question 
thoroughly  and  will  go  ahead  with  commercial  de- 
velopment if  they  obtain  a  conti'aet  for  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  warrant  expenditure  for  plant. 

The  process  itself  is  fairly  simple,  involving  the 
neutralization  of  the  small  amount  of  free  acid  in  the 
waste  liquor  and  distillation  of  the  alcohol  from  this 
dilute  solution.  The  disadvantage  of  the  process  is, 
that  the  sugars  in  the  waste  liquor  run  only  2  per  cent 
of  the  waste  liquor.  The  process  is  practical  and  can 
quickly  be  established  in  Canada.  It  will  conserve  food, 
since  corn  and  molasses  are  both  consumed  in  alcohol 
manufacture.  In  discussing  commercial  development 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  plants,  the  Imperial  ]\Iuni- 
tions  Board  and  War  Trade  Board,  one  disadvantage 
seems  to  be  that  the  normal  demand  for  alcohol  in 
Canada  is  so  small.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  excise 
tax  on  alcohol,  and  without  "duty-free"  industrial  al- 


cohol there  can  be  but  little  hope  for  extending  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  this  country. 

The  factors  affecting  the  disposal  of  alcohol  in  Can- 
adian and  foreign  markets  are  not  thoro\Tghly  under- 
stood by  pulp  aiKl  paper  manufacturers,  naturally,  and 
we  would  like  the  advice  of  this  committee  or  reference 
to  other  authorities  regarding  the  economic  phases  of 
the  whole  question. 

With  regard  to  toluol  from  sulphite  turpentine  in 
the  s'ldphite  pulp  process,  the  turpentine  in  the  wood 
is  apparently  largely  converted  into  cymene.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  each  mill  to  install  recoverv  apparatus  for 
$100  or  $200.  The  average  yield  is  0.75  U.S.  gallons 
per  ton  of  sulphite  pulp  produced  and  there  are  1,000 
tons  or  more  of  pulp  per  day  manufactured  in  Canada. 

The  crude  sulphite  turpentine  consists  of  from  80 
to  90  per  cent  frue  cymene.  By  shipment  of  this  crude 
cymene  to  a  central  conversion  plant  it  is  possible  to 
treat  the  crude  cymene  with  aluminium  chloride  and 
hydrogen,  in  order  to  convert  cymene  into  toluol.  The 
process  is  already  established  in  the  United  States, 
there  being  oiie  plant  in  Philadelphia,  which  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  Government  in  con- 
nection with  their  toluol  programme.  The  yield  of  tol- 
uol is  roughly  0.45  U.S.  gallons  per  gallon  crude 
cymene.  Prom  the  available  sulphite  mills  in  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  the  amount  of  toluol  ob- 
tainable would  be  something  like  100,000  gallons  per 
year.  The  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  quite  ready 
to  install  tliis  simple  recovery  apparatus,  and  sell  their 
sulphite  turpentine  at  their  plants,  delivered  in  steel 
drums  at  say  10  cents  per  gallon.  The  establishment 
of  a  toluol  conversion  plant  is  now  under  consideration 
and  further  investigation  of  commercial  factors  will 
determine  the  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Wardleworth  said  the  question  that  has  been 
raised  by  Dr.  Bates  has  been  receiving  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  during  the  past  year  so  far  as 
alcohol  is  concerned,  and  in  regard  to  the  cymene  as  a 
source  of  toluol.  The  Imperial  Munitions  Board  is 
quite  willing  to  buy  alcohol  provided  it  be  relieved 
from  responsibility  of  the  contract  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  War.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  war  should 
continue  for  two  years  or  more,  then  the  alcohol  pro- 
ducers would  be  able  to  amortize  their  plant,  but  should 
the  war  fortunately  terminate  before  then,  the  Muni- 
tions Board  asks  that  the  Government  of  Canada  should 
assume  the  responsibility  as  a  commercial  proposition 
of  absorbing  the  balance  of  the  contract  and  using 
it  for  their  methylated  spirit  operations,  or  otlierwisr 
dispose  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  indus- 
trial alcohol,  this  matter  has  been  before  us  for  a  great 
many  years.  Some  years  ago,  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  of  Canada,  went  into  this  question  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  deals  with  the  matter  ex- 
haustively in  this  connection.  Dr.  E.  B.  Shuttleworth. 
Toronto,  devoted  considerable  time  and  consideration 
to  the  matte  of  industrial  alcohol.  Mr.  Thos.  Tyrer, 
late  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
labored  hard  for  years  to  get  industrial  duty-free  al- 
cohol in  England,  and  he  was  finally  successful,  though 
the  amount  of  red  tape  associated  with  it  was  sufficient 
to   cool   his  enthusiasm.     Still,   even   in  this  modified 
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t'oriii,  i)  was  of  proat  assistance  to  Eiifjlaiui  in  tlic  dc- 
vi'lopnicnt  of  many  of  iicr  in(lustri<'s.  It  is  int('r(>stiiiK 
to  note  that  t'aiuuia  is  amongst  the  first  of  the  nations 
to  recognize  the  value  of  industrial  diity-ffree  alcohol, 
and  when  it  was  inaufrurated,  a  larpe  measure  of  de- 
velopTiient  resulted  but  human  nature  unfortunately 
was  more  i)owerful  than  the  stringency  of  the  D('|)art- 
nii'iit  of  Inland  Revenue  Regulations,  which  can  be 
easily  imagined,  and  the  iiifraL'tion  of  the  law  was  such 
that  the  jjrivilege  was  withdrawn  and  it  has  not  been 
given  again.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point,  however, 
wlien  it  is  necessary  foi-  tlie  scientific  men  particularly, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustry of  Canada  to-day  to  see  that  the  most  stren\u)us 
representat'ions  are  made  to  our  Oovernment  that 
duty-free  industrial  alcohol  is  a  necessity.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  in  a  Committee  of  this  kind  to  refer  to  the 
many  directions  in  which  such  alcohol  should  be  used. 
It  is  already  to  a  large  extent  free  in  the  manufacture 
of  vinegar.  It  is  largely  free  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumery,  and  it  is  entirely  free  in  the  manufacture, 
in  this  particular,  of  propellants  and  other  exjilosives. 
Now,  if  we  look  at  the  group  of  industries  which  we 
have  in  Canada  that  depend  \ipon  our  use  of  alcohol, 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  many,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  grou])  might  indefinitely  be  extended.  We 
have  manufacturers  of  phamaceutieal  chemical  pro- 
ducts wlio  use  alcohol  to  a  very  large  extent,  much 
larger  than  ever  imagined  by  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  sub.iect.  Then  we  have  manufacturers  of  fine 
chemicals.  This  line  is  limited  but  it  could  be  ex- 
panded to  great  advantage  as  w^e  now  pay  for  import- 
ed fine  chemicals  iir  some  cases  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  alcohol  if  made  in  Canada. 

The  question  of  free  alcohol  for  hospital  institutions 
is  one  that  may  be  taken  up  with  profit  in  Canada, 
because  there  is  no  free  alcohol  for  hospitals  and 
kindred  institutions.  Now  in  the  United  States  al- 
cohol for  hospitals  is  quite  free,  but  in  Canada  it  is  not. 
and  the  result  is  that  it  is  a  source  of  considerable 
expense  when  a  patient  has  to  be  bathed  in  alcohol, 
and  in  this  country  one  of  the  greatest  boons  a  patient 
can  enjoy  is  being  sponged  with  alcohol.  Tti  our  own 
business  we  have  frequently  discussed  the  question  of 
the  extraction  of  fine  alkaloids.  We  can  do  it  in  our 
laboratories  and  do  it  on  a  large  scale,  but  we  are 
stopped  by  the  fact  that  if  we  do  any  experiments  we 
shall  have  to  use  duty-paid  alcohol,  and  /then  our  in- 
vestigation ceases.  We  can  go  no  further  for  the  want 
of  duty-free  alcohol.  We  have  to  stop  right  there. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  we  are  in  a  unique  position 
to  ask  the  Covernment  to  set  this  free.  The  simple  rea- 
son is  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  particular  point  in 
our  history  that  we  have  practically  all  our  distilleries 
closed  down,  and  the  revenue  from  alcohol  has  come 
to  a  vanishing  point.  lie  was  very  glad  to  say  that 
after  many  negotiations  backwards  and  forwards,  they 
have  been  able  to  get  Canadian  distilleries  to  see  that 
they  can  manufacture  alcohol  and  compete  with  the 
Americans,  with  some  slight  consideration  for  the  Ti"- 
perial  Munitions  Board,  but  suppose  our  M'orks  should 
close  down  at  any  day,  then  these  distilleries  would 
have  to  cease.  We  have  arrived  at  a  point,  then,  we 
may  say,  that  practically  our  distilleries  are  working 
on  special  war  work  and  therefore  might  be  stopped  at 
an^-  time,  but  if  we  can  induce  the  Government  to 
grant  the  privilege  that  we  are  asking  for,  then  we 
may  ensure  for  the  future  the  employment  of  these 


distilleries  in  making  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes 
and  thereby  retaining  to  the  pro|)rielors  a  c(pnsideral)le 
amount  of  their  cai)ital  value  and  at  the  same  time 
contributing  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  coun- 
try. With  respect  to  pharmacy,  if  we  are  to  get  any 
advantage  from  the  pfesent  condition  with  res[>eet  to 
alcohol,  it  should  lead  to  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  tncdieinal  preparations  and  one  is 
pleased  to  hear  of  reduction  these  days  in  the  cost  of 
anything,  to  the  consumer. 

The  question  of  research  appeals  to  us  very  strongly. 
A  great  deal  of  our  research  is  our  own  experience, 
but  research  is  cheeked  by  the  knowledge  that  if  re- 
search is  carried  out  alcohol  will  be  wasted. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  to  face  in  Canada 
at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  in  our  flemands  for 
toluol,  we  are  necessarily  calling  for  increased  toliio' 
hence  we  are  producing  very  large  quantities  of  benzol 
which  has  very  little  market  value. 

With  respect  to  aniline  dyes,  I  am  not  too  sanguine, 
but  look  forward  to  the  development  of  the  aniline  dye 
industry  in  this  country,  if  opportiuiities  are  given. 
If  we  are  given  the  chance  of  applying  industrial  al- 
cohol, I  can  see  very  considerable  advance  in  many 
directions.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  several  factors 
against  it.  Oiu>  has  been  the  protection  of  revenue, 
and  then  the  almost'  universal  prohibition  throughout 
the  country.  We  have  had  the  fact  established  that 
we  have  results  of  having  absolutely  duty-free  alcohol 
in  plants  which  would  be  under  control  of  working  men, 
where  2,000  men  were  employed  and  the  cases  of  wrong 
u.se  of  the  alcohol  are  comparatively  rare. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  employment  of 
duty-free  alcohol,  and  for  the  reasons  first  nn-ntioned, 
it  W'Ould  be  wise  if  this  departitu-nt  were  to  pass  a 
resolution,  and  he  therefore  moved  that : 

"Whereas,  the  fact  that  alcohol  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, free  of  duty,  has  contributed  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  several  countries,  and  as  Canada  has  a  num- 
ber of  distilleries  now  lying  idle,  and  as  new  iiroeesses 
are  now  available  for  making  alcohol  from  non-(^dible 
materials,  and  as  the  Dominion  has  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  its  industries  in  numy  directions, 
that  a  new  source  of  motor  fuel  is  desirable,  and  as 
alcohol  is  now  an  unimportant  source  of  revenue;  be 
it  resolved  that  the  Government  be  petitioned  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  duty-free  alcohol,  subject  to  restrictions 
which  would  protect  revenue  and  public  safety." 

Dr.  Ruttan  observed  that  this  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest questions  before  the  chemists  of  Canada  to-day. 
The  difficulties  are  very  great,  and  he  hoped  that  Dr. 
;\rcGill  would  point  out  the  obstacdes  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  so  that  we  may  have 
both  sides  of  the  question.  No  doubt  the  world  is  going 
to  recognize  that  industrial  alcohol  should  no  longer 
be  produced  from  food  stuff.  Our  other  sources  of 
alcohol,  viz.,  sulphite  liquor  waste  and  our  waste  wood 
can  produce  all  the  ethyl  alcohol  used  in  Canada.  Two 
pulp  mills  alone  in  Canada  promise  to  jiroduce  6S0.000 
gallons  of  alcohol  per  year,  and  the  industrial  alcohol 
used  before  the  war  was  less  than  one  million.  Ethyl 
alcohol  from  sulphite  liipior  contains  small  percentage-"' 
from  about  .6  to  about  3  of  methyl  alcohol.  The 
again  from  the  wood  waste,  we  can  obtain  a  spirit 
which  is  purer  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  grain. 

Aldehydes  are  the  only  impurities  in  alcohol   from 
wood,  and,  as  we  know,  much  more  easily  got  rid  of  " 
than  the  impurities  in  grain  spirit. 
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Dr.  MeGill  said  the  excise  tax  on  ethyl  aleoliol  has 
from  time  immemorial  constituted  a  very  iinportant 
part  of  the  federal  revenue.  From  this  point  of  view 
tile  recent  legislation  by  our  province,  and  possibly 
federal  legislation  will  undoubtedly  in  the  future 
greatly  reduce  the  importance  of  ethyl  alcohol  as  a 
soinu'e  of  revenue.  This  consideration  will  lead  the 
department  of  the  government  which  has  control  of  the 
sale  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  consider  very  favorably  and 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  results 
any  propositions  that  you  may  make.  Ethyl  alcohol 
in  a  practically  pure  state  is  already  available  for 
the  mandfacture  of  vinegar,  perfumery  and  for  use  in 
war  munitions.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  cheek  quite 
closely  the  employment  of  alcohol  in  these  manufac- 
tures. The  relation  between  alcohol  and  acetic  acid 
is  so  well  defined,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  check 
the  total  vinegar  produced  against  the  amount  of  al- 
cohol ex^varehoused  for  its  production.  In  certain 
classes  of  perfumery  ethyl  alcohol  is  now  permitted 
l)i-actieally  pure.  This  is  because  the  cost  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  required  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  is 
so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  products 
should  be  sold  at  a  price  to  make  it  available  as  a  bev- 
erage. The  Department  of  Iidand  Revenue  has  had 
u])  many  times  before  the  question  of  granting  pure 
ethyl  alcohol  for  hospital  use.  He  was  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  Department  is  exceedingly  anxious  to 
meet  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  physicians  in  charge 
of  hospitals  and  to  allow  alcohol  for  this  purpose.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  check  the  destination  of  the  al- 
cohol. If  conditions  should  be  fixed  by  which  all  in- 
stitutions should  be  granted  alcohol  under  conditions 
that  would  guarantee  its  use  for  bona  fide  medical 
purposes  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  respons- 
j  ibie  institutions  and  such  as  are  merely  nominally  re- 
;  sponsible,  and  which  would  set  up  claims  from  unten- 
able points  of  view.  He  was  not  giving  away  any 
secret  information  in  saying  that  we  have  facts  in  our 
possession  to  show  that  certain  Governments  have  been 
rather  too  willing  to  concede  the  use  of  alcohol  to  in- 
stitutions where  it  was  not  put  to  its  proper  use,  in 
consequence  of  which  revenue  has  very  seriously  suf- 
fered. For  research  purposes  in  universities  and  col- 
leges, the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue  is  quite  will- 
ing, he  believed,  to  grant  the  use  of  pure  alcohol  so 
far  as  we  can  get  a  proper  guarantee  of  legitimate  use. 
For  war  purposes,  ethyl  alcohol  is  available,  but  of 
coui'se  we  quite  well  understand  that  such  action  is 
part  of  war  policy,  and  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
pi'ccedent  for  ordinary  times.  If  alcohol  could  retain 
its  value  to  the  manufacturer  while  still  rendered  non- 
usable  as  a  beverage,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
manufacturers  securing  alcohol  for  their  purposes,  and 
ethyl  alcohol  containing  10  per  cent  of  methyl  alcohol 
is  available  for  all  purjioses  for  which  such  an  alcohol 
can  be  used. 

Regarding  alcohol  used  for  chemicals,  where  the  al- 
cohol is  destroyed  as  such,  and  does  not  ai)pear  in  the 
final  [iroduct,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  a  trust- 
W(n'thy  means  of  checking  the  amount  of  tiie  |)roduct 
against  the  amount  of  alcohol  employed  in  its  ])roduc- 
tion.  The  manufacture  of  vinegar  is  a  case  in  point. 
Fulminate  maniifacture  is  another  instance.  The  use 
^of  alcohol  as  a  solvent  is  provided  for.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  alcohol  is  recovered  by  the 
luse  of  a  registered  still  and  in  the  long  run  a  com- 


paratively small  amount  only  is  lost  in  most  operations 
of  the  kind.*  Thus  the  emiiloyment  of  duty-paid 
spirit  need  not  inflict  any  great  hardship,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  an  item  on  capital  account  only,  not  on 
the  continuous  cost  qf  production.  When  application 
is  made  by  any  manufacturer  for  the  use  of  ethyl  al- 
cohol, pure  ethyl  alcohol,  in  manufacturing,  w?  put  it 
up  to  the  requisitioner  to  suggest  a  material  which 
might  be  added  to  the  alcohol  as  a  denaturant,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  use  to  which  the  alcohol  is 
to  be  put.  They  ask  us  to  name  a  denaturant  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  us.  A  result  of  proper  and  rea- 
sonable experimentation  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turer would  in  many  cases  enable  him  to  suggest  a 
denaturant  which  might  guarantee  to  the  department 
no  loss  in  I'evenue.  However,  the  question  of  revenue 
from  aJcohol  is  very  likely  in  the  future  to  be  less  im- 
portant than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  department  is 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  desires  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  allow  the  Aise  of  alcohol  in  every  legitimate 
manufacture  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  responsi- 
bility which  lies  upon  it  as  a  revenue  collecting  agency. 
We  recognize  the  force  of  the  contention  re  increasing 
the  facilities  for  alcohol  manufacture  in  Canada  as 
manufacturing  industries  increase  in  importance. 

Dr.  Goodwin  and  Dr.  McGill  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
alcohol  baths  on  the  eyes  and  discussed  the  use  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  benzolas  denaturants. 
,  Dr.  Ruttan  said  McGill  University  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  alcohol  95%  ethyl  alcohol -for  univers- 
ity use,  but  they  had  to  state  for  what  it  is  used,  and 
it  is  kept  under  control  of  one  of  the  staff. 

Dr.  Bates  said  the  idea  of  paying  $8.00  a  gallon 
was  absoluteJ,v  ridiculous  when  it  was  required  for 
scientific  and  industrial  use.  A  strong  committee 
might  well  be  formed  to  compare  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture,  to  find  out  the  present  uses  of  alcohol 
in  this  country ;  to  advise  regarding  new  uses  and  in 
general  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Canadian  chemists  and  chemical  industries. 

Mr.  Wardleworth  said  it  might  be  a  subject  for  con- 
ference with  the  Government,  in  order  that  the  authori- 
ties might  see  the  wisdom  of  our  attitude  and  the  logical 
position  that  we  are  taking.  Dr.  McGill  h^s  referred 
to  the  revenue  end  of  it.  There  is  practically  no 
revenue  now  compared  with  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dry  country, 
and  in  1919  we  shall  be  dry  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question 
of  revenue  has  ceased  to  be  a  bugbear. 

After  further  discussion  Mr.  Wardleworth 's  motion 
was  seconded  by  Dean  Goodwin  and  adopted.  Dr. 
Ruttan  said  the  resolution  would  come  before  the 
Advisory  Council  and  would  be  seriouslv  considered. 


*Danbury,  Conn.,  has  such  a  registered  still  for  the 
recovery  of  alcohol  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
—Ed. 


HALIFAX  NEWSPAPERS  ADVANCE  PRICE. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  July  31. 
The  Herald  Evening  .Mail,  Daily  Echo  and  Morning 
Chronicle  announced  to-day  that  to-morrow  the  price 
of  these  four  newsi)a[)ers  will  be  increased  from  Uvo 
cents  per  copy  to  three. 


Canada's  Trade  Balance  With  the  U.S. 


The  alarming  disparity  between  our  outgoing  and 
int'oniing  trade  with  tlie  Ignited  States — practically 
the  only  country  of  importance  with  which  we  are  able 
to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis  at  tlie  present  time — 
continues  to  give  Canadian  statesmen  and  Canadian 
ecoiioiiiists  occasion  for  deep  and  serious  concern, 
'i'rade  i-cturns  for  the  month  of  Ajiril,  1!)1S,  show  that 
during  that  month  we  exported  to  the  States  commod- 
ities to  the  value  of  $30,248,000,  while  our  imports  from 
that  country  during  the  same  period  reached  a  value 
of  $75,088,000,  thereby  creating  an  adverse  balance 
against  us  for  the  month  of  $39,835,000. 

During  May  our  exports  to  tlie  States  exceeded  our 
imjjorts  by  $45,722,418.  The  first  five  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  sliow  an  adverse  trade  balance  for 
Canada  of  $15!). 742. 725  as  between  the  two  countries. 
Canadian  exchange  continues  at  a  heavy  discount  in 
Xew  York  and  constitutes  a  serious  handicap  upon  our 
U.  S.  trade. 

To  meet  the  situation  our  (Jovenniient  has  imposed 
an  embargo  upon  certain  of  the  less  essential  commodi- 
ties heretofore  freely  imported  from  the  States,  but  it  is 
admitted  that  this  is  merely  a  palliative  which  in  itself 
will  not  materially  alter  the  situation.  The  real  remedy, 
it  is  agreed,  lies  in  increasing  our  exports. 

"There  is  an  object  lesson  in  our  trade  returns  for 
April  and  IMay."'  says  the  Financial  Times  (Montreal), 
"and  it  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  public  thrift.  It 
is  a  question  of  production.  It  is  eas.v  enough,  when 
we  are  bringing  in  new  wealth  at  the  rate  of  $50,- 
000,000  a  month,  for  our  national  administrators  to 
sit  in  critical  mood  on  all  the  wealth-producing  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  but  it  will  be  a  vastl.v  different 
matter  when  things  are  not  so  rosy.  Now  is  the  time 
to  give  encouragement  to  industry,  not  when  the  horse 
has  been  stolen. 

"If  our  exports  cease  to  keep  pace  with  oiir  imports, 
the  wheels  of  commerce  will  inevitabl.v  slow  up.  That 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east.  Profit 
taxation  will  be  a  farce — there  will  be  no  profits,  at 
least  in  tjie  taxable  class.  Income  taxes  will  be  futile. 
With  our  heavy  interest  charges,  we  can  depend  upon 
only  one  thing  for  our  financial  salvation,  and  that  is 
exportable   products." 

Other  authorities  agree  that  Canada's  future  pro- 
sperity lies  entirely  in  her  ability  to  secure  and  main- 
tain her  share  of  the  world's  markets,  not  only  for  the 
products  of  her  land,  her  forests,  her  mines,  and  her 
fisheries,  but  for  her  manufactured  products  likewise. 
This,  however,  is  not  alone  true  of  the  Dominion.  It 
is  also  true  of  every  country  that  aspires  to  be  more 
than  a  nominal  factor  in  the  world's  commerce  and  to 
prosper  and  develop  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 
Just  at  present  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  are 
planning  means  and  devising  methods  for  obtaining 
their  fair  .share  of  the  world's  trade  once  its  channels 
are  restored  to  free  and  common  use.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  organizing  a  vast  ma- 
chine for  the  sole  purpose  of  extending  its  foreign 
trade.  Congress  has  passed  laws  intended  to  give 
American  industries  special  encouragement  and  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  their  exv)ort  business.  "What  is  true 
of  the  United  States  is  also  true  of  Great  Britain,  of 
France,  and  of  other  countries.    Even  the  South  Am- 


erican republics  are  bestirring  themselves  to  di.scove 
how  they  can  better  their  foreign  trade  when  the  grea 
day  of  commercial  readjustment  conies  to  pass. 

What  encouragement  is  Canada  offering  today  ti 
the  industries  of  this  country  to  extend  their  presen 
activities  and  to  [)repare  for  the  inevitable  commercia 
and  industrial  reconstruction  that  must  follow  thi 
war?  Commissions  have  been  appointed,  it  is  true 
The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  sending  ou 
urgent  pleas  to  various  industries  to  be  prepared  ti 
take  advantage  of  this  or  that  new  development  t( 
extend  their  foreign  business,  but  on  the  whole  ou: 
efforts  are  nebulous.  In  the  concrete  they  sometime 
have  the  effect  of  discouraging  industry  and  retard 
ing  its  growth. 

One  of  the  few  Canadian  exporting  manufacturinf 
industries  which  continues  to  hold  up  its  end  in  in 
creasing  our  foreign  trade  is  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In 
dnstiy.  and  yet.  strange  to  say.  that  is  the  one  Can 
adian  industry  which  has  received  and  is  receiving  th( 
least  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  Gov 
ernment.  For  two  years  the  industry  has  been  forcec 
to  maintain  a 'bitter  fight  for  its  existence  both  a 
home  and  abroad.  In  order  to  satisfy  certain  Can 
adian  newspaper  publishers  the  industry  has  been  ham 
pered  at  home  as  well  as  injured  abroad. 

Desi)ite  these  drawbacks,  Canadian  trade  returni 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1918,  show  tha 
the  value  of  our  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  and  o: 
pulp  wood  for  that  period  exceeded  $71,755,000.  anc 
constituted  our  foremost  manufacturing  export  indus 
try.  exports  of  war  munitions  excepted. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  for  1918,  ai 
compai-ed  with  the  same  exports  for  the  six  preced 
ing  years: 


Y  'r  end 

March 

Chemical 

Mech. 

•Pulp 

31st 

Paper. 

Pulp. 

Pulp. 

Wood. 

1!H2 

$3,807,119 

$1.587.5.35 

$3,506,700 

.$5,697,901 

1!I13 

6.324.810 

2,100.842 

3,408.702 

6.806.44c 

1914 

12,675,036 

2,923.083 

3.441.741 

7.388,77C 

1915 

15.478.338 

4,806,622 

4.459,539 

6,817..31] 

1916 

20,021,270 

6.801.011 

3,575.537 

5,743,841 

1917 

26.072,646 

14.032,920 

6,371.133 

6,448,18S 

1918 

37.742,697 

19,185,371 

6,487.979 

8,3.39,278 

Inc.  1918 

over 
1917       : 

}!l  1.670,051 

$5,152,451 

$    116.746 

$1,891. n*<i 

•Unmanufactured. 

All  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  proportion  ol 
these  exports  went  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
were  sold  for  cash.  They  created  exchange  for  Can- 
ada at  the  rate  of  about  $205,000  for  every  working 
day  of  the  year,  and  offset  to  that  amount  Canad 
obligations  in  the  way  of  interest  payments  and  ) 
ments  that  had  to  be  met  for  raw  material  impor' 

This  remarkable  showing  was  made  in  the  fac 
difficulties  confronting  the  industry    as    a    result  .  ■■ 
Governmental    interference.        Millions    of    dollars   of 
capital  pledged  for  the  erection  of  new  pulp  and  .paper 
mills  or  *he  expansion  of  those  already  in  existence 
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were  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  Goverumeut  started 
to  exercise  au  admon'itory  and  arbitrary  regulation 
of  the  industry,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  tliis  in- 
terference is  today  costing  our  paper  exporters  .over 
$10,000,000  a  year  on  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
alone. 

Had  the  industry  received  the  encouragement  which 
it  deserved,  it  is  estimated  that  our  foreign  trade  in 
pulj)  and  paper  products  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
would  have  readied  at  least  $90,000,000.  The  net  effect 
of  Governmental  interference  has  been  to  retard  the 
expansion  of  the  industrj-  in  Canada,  to  lessen  the  price 
of  its  pi'oducts  abroad,  and  to  put  the  paper  manu- 
facturers to  enormous  trouble  and  expense  to  protect 
tlieir  foreign  as  well  as  their  domestic  markets. 

While  practically  every  manufacturing  nation  in  the 
world  today  is  seeking  opportunities  to  extend  its  for- 
eign commerce,  having  in  view  not  onl.v  the  imme- 
diate benefits  to  be  obtained,  but  the  necessities  of  the 
reconstruction  period  to  follow  the  war,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  wliy  our  own  Government  persists  in 
jnitting  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  its  greatest, 
and  beyond  question  its  most  promising,  manufactur- 
ing export  industry.  The  manufacturers  compare  the 
attitude  of  their  own  Government  with  that  of  the 
United  States  towards  the  manufacturing  exporting 
industries  of  that  country,  under  which  Congress  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  enact  a  law  relieving  all  such  Am- 
erican exporting  industries  from  the  disabilities  im- 
l)osed  by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  other  ham- 
jiering  and  restrictive  legislative  enactments,  solely  to 
assist  and  encourae  them  in  getting  their  share  of  the 
world's  markets,  and  wonder  whether  in  Canada,  so 
far  as  the  paper-making  industry  is  concerned,  we  are 
not  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. — Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  Bulletin. 


REVIEW    OF    PRODUCTION,    SHIPMENTS    AND 

STOCKS   ON  HAND  OF   NEWSPRINT  PAPER 

FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1918. 

The  following  comparison  of  production,  shipments 
and  stocks  on  hand  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918 
and  1917  cover  the  operations  of  25  United  States  and 
13  Canadian  companies,  who  produce  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  newsprint  of  North 
America.  These  figures  are  from  the  Newsprint  Ser- 
vice Bureau. 

There  is  not  included  in  the  above  comparison  the 
operations  of  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  Ocean  Palls,  B.  C, 
which  did  not  begin  producing  paper  until  the  latter 
part  of  1917.  Since  the  first  of  January  the  output 
of  this  mill  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  18,000 
tons,  which,  added  to  the  other  Canadian  reports  and 
making  allowance  for  a  small  non-reporting  mill  would 
indicate  a  total  production  in  Canada  of  newsprint  and 
hanging  paper  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918  of  ap- 
proximately 850,000  tons,  or  about  40,000  tons  more 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1917. 

Production 

1918.  1917. 

United  States 5.54,626         610,369 

Decrease 9% 

Canada 325,000         309,966 

Increase 5% 

Total 879,626         920,335 

Decrease 4% 


Tlie  causes  of  decreased  production  for  the  mills  in 
the  United  States  entering  into  the  comparison,  aside 
from  the  closing  down  of  the  Niagara  Falls  mill  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  through  requisitioning 
of  its  power  by  the  Government,  were  the  Monday  shut- 
downs and  transportation  difficulties  earlier  in  the 
year,  intermittent  labor  troubles  later,  a  feV  small  fires, 
and  accidents  and  the  operation  of  machines  on  other 
grades  of  paper  by  some  mills.  In  addition  to  the  de- 
crease in  production  in  the  first  .six  months  of  1918 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year  of  55,743  tons 
of  the  companies  now  producing  newsprint,  there  was 
during  the  same  period  a  falling  off  of  some  14,.500 
tons  total  production  in  the  United  States  through  the 
cessation  of  production  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Company  at 
Niagara  Falls  through  the  requisitioning  of  its  power 
by  the  Government,  the  destruction  of  the  mill  of  the 
Cleveland  Paper  Company  late  in  1917  by  fire,  the  de- 
struction of  the  mill  of  the  High  Palls  Pulp  and  Paper  ■ 
Company  earl<'  in  April  by  fire  and  the  transfer  of  the 
operations  of  the  Berlin  J\Iills  Company  to  other  grades 
tliaii  newsprint. 

Tlie  total  decrease  in  production  of  newsprint  and 
hanging  jiape.r  in  tlie  United  States  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1918  therefore,  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1917,  was  not  less  than  70,000  tons. 

Taking  the  entire  number  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  mills  together  tlie  output  of  newsprint  and 
hanging  paper  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918- 
was  approximately  30,000  tons  less  than  in  1917;  the 
decrease  in  the  United  States  being  more  than  half  off- 
set by  the  increase  in  Canada. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  state- 
ment for  June  30,  1918,  it  can  be  estimated  that  the 
total  stocks  of  standard  newsprint  paper  (excluding 
hanging)  in  all  hands  in  the  United  States  on  July  1 
was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Mill  Stocks 19,812 

Manufacturers'   Stocks   at    Terminal    and    De- 
livery Points 4,575 

Jobbers' Stocks 9,444 

Jobbers'  Stocks  in  Transit   (estimated)    .  .    .  .       2,000 
Publishers  reporting  to  Federal  Trade  Commission  : 

On  Hand 151,292 

In  Transit .    . 41,980 

Smaller  Publishers  Not  Reporting  (estimated)  : 

On  Hand 30,000 

In  Transit 3,000 

Total 262,103 

The  estimated  monthly  consumption  on  the  present 
basis  of  all  publishers  in  the  TTnited  States  is  150,000 
tons  of  newsprint.  The  stocks  in  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturers amount  to  only  about  one  weeks'  produc- 
tion, while  the  stocks  held  or  in  transit  by  the  ))ublish- 
ers  amount  to  about  a  six  weeks'  supply. 

Shipments Stocks 

1918.  1917.                    1918.          1917. 

583,862  608,411                28,046        44,186 

4%  36% 

335,239  316,852                11,931         10,744 

6%  11% 

919,101  925,263                39,977         54,930 

1%  27% 
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Crabtree  Division,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
which  resumed  operations  last  month.  This  mill 
was  converted  from  newsprint  to  the  manufacture 
of  sulphite  bonds,  etc. 


Advisory  Board  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  on  the  occasion  of  starting  up  the  Crab- 
tree  Mill  by  this  company. 


COST  or  PRODUCING  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

In  Monthly  Uiillctin  No.  4  of  the  News  Print  Service 
IJureau  a  siiininary  was  iniblished  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing newsprint  paper  as  reported  by  the  account- 
ants to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  details  of 
these  costs  have  been  secured  from  the  records  and 
are  reproduced  below.  One  or  two  totals  differ  .slight- 
ly from  those  previously  published  because  of  the  cor- 
rection of  errors.  As  stated  before,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  figures  are 

"Based  absolutely  on  the  cost  of  production  with 
all  iuter-company  profits,  interest  on  investment,  and 
losses  and  expenses  incident  to  the  hazardous  nature 
of  the  business  eliminated.  The  accountants  threw  out 
all  repairs  of  extraordinary  nature,  all  replacements, 
and  all  capital  charges  which  were  found  charged  on 
the  books  to  cost  of  production.  Wood  was  put  in 
at  actual  cost  thereof,  plus  an  arbitrary  figure  of  $'2.00 
per  cord  for  Canadian  and  ^^2.40  per  cord  for  American 
stunipage  when  cut  from  Crown  or  free  land.  Deprecia- 
tion was  included  at  an  arbitrary  figure  which  averaged 
about   $H.20   i)er  ton." 


PAPER  STOCK  DESTROYED. 

Nearly  a  qnai-ter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  paper 
stock  was  destroyed  Aug.  1,  in  a  fire  at  the  plant  of 
George  W.  IMillard  and  Company,  paper  and  twiiu' 
manufacturers,  in  Lafayette  street.  New  York. 


WOOD  AND  COAL  DESTROYED. 

Glenn's  Falls,  N.Y.,  Aug.  2. 
Thirty  tliousaiid  cords  of  pulp  wood  and  twenty-eight 
carloads  of  coal    were   burned   at   the  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Company  mills  here  yesterday.    The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  close"  to  .$1, 000,000. 

WINDSOR  RECORD  SOLD. 

The  stock  and  good-will  of  the  Windsor  Record  be- 
comes the  property  of  William  F.  Herman,  of  Sas- 
katoon, and  a  number  of  ont-of-town  capitalists,  as  a 
result  of  a  deal  closed  here  yesterday.  The  price  is 
said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.  An  offer 
by  a  local  syndicate  which  included  two  members  of 
the  Record  staff,  was  not  accepted  bj^  the  owner  Mr. 
McKay. 
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Tom  Stock                                          127  62     128.61  122.07     123.09  111  88     187.49  129  14  |I0.6»  127.17  129  87  120  07  12107  126  17  116  0«  11169     116.41  ....  iU  II  Itt-M     in.lt 

fONVF.RSION  AND  MILL 

Mniiutllclunnj   Ubi.r    |.l  OS       II  0«  1161       IB  00  1117       16  09  1111  12  76  16  20  1671  II  <6  1179  12  86  1163  1168       11-11  ....  11.17  U  61       II T7 

Foils    ,        ..               101         111  1(1         ISb  1.31         148  84  1.26  96  131  98  1  4J  7!  101  120         147  ....  ..Jl  69         107 

WIros  . 1.12            68  .76            64  96            94  70  64  116  11"  110  161  60  67  84            96          .78  U           .71 

BeltTnj    ."''''...'.'       ".-'...'.'.. A -.         -41            24  17            H  .11            26  21  II  11  «  16  17  17  20  .18           .16  ....  II  18           -19 

F"nSmg'Mi.ori.r ::-:::  .'.       6o      .0  77     .81  n     .13  27  »  Si  86  m  i.oo  h  n  >"    11;  ...  »  m      u 

Fuol      .      4  73         6  60  4  1.9         6  47  7  00         9  38  6  27  6  91  3  24  4  59  3  9!  6  78  174  6  91  4  11         6  96  4  14  4.48         t-M 

Water  roni   «n.l   iiowrr                                 30           .23  14           .29  04           .04  ..  .20  06  06  41  45  65  116  40          .43  17  .»           .41 

Mlscell.neou-.                                                     92         1.46  14           .10          »  .81  61  .71  .81  .91  .11  06  (1          -«  10  78          -tO 

Insurance                                                            24            31  11            22  29            11  .09  .12  18  .24  08  .06  .14  29  .16           .16  16  18           M 

Tasos                                                         20            36  .36           .38  .07  .08  .35  .63  16  II  .«  .68  08          .07  ....  01  II           .14 

renroclatlon                                                   2.00         2.00  2.00         2  00  2.00         2.00  2.00  2.00  2.00  2.00  2.00  1.00  2  00  2.00  1.00         2  00          1.00  I.M        t-00 

n'oalrii                                                            148            74  167         169  191         2  33  1.39  82  2  24  2  29  1.61  1.77  164  1.74  IM         146  ....    M       n   U 

Total  Co«t  to  Manuracturo           143  44    '|4S.6I  138.64     141.67  150.92     160  54  l<3  73  146  72  144  00  150  32  135  81  142  23  118  79  163  57  117  30     112  85  117  61  III  00     141  « 

LpS3  waste   sold    etc                 47  31  21  .      .  06  03  07           .04  ....  04  07            tn 

Not  Colt  to  Manulacture   3(3  44     146.61  138.64     111  57  360  92     160  54  143  73  146  72  1(3  53  150  01  135  60  112  23  138  73  153  64  117  23     142  81  ...  137  84  135  91     141  U 

Not  Coat  Gooda  Sold                 . .    |42  64     1(5.53  138.83     141.81  150  77     160,11  143.36  146.74  143  14  149.76  135.43  141-85  139-53  153-74  136  81     142  44  131.91        

Administration  expense             .      ..       2.68         3.06  2  71         3  62  142         142  161  1.26  166  107  2  48  111  2  00  2  04  2  73         2  41  LM  

ISgl.^^":::::.  ...:::•     »    ':"  _jt  jji  j^  _j^  j^  _m  _^  _m  _rS  _iji  ^  _2^  _u.  jii  _^  J^  :::.    :::: 

Total  Coat 14700     15013  11249     116  66  15148     162  19  146.07  148  69  115  12  161  2>  119  96  147.12  14161  U6  71  Mill    I4«  8J  I41.W  ....  ....         .  ■■■ 

Note   I.— The   figure  of  $3.20  per  ton   for  total   de-  Note  II.— Details  of  the  1918  costs  of  the  Spanish 

preciation  was  arrived  at  by  allowing  $1.00  per  ton  on  River  Jlills  were  not  obtainable  from  the  records, 

ground  wood.  $2.00  on   suiphite   and  $2.00  on  paper.  Note  III.— No  i;»terest  on  bonds  or  other  obligations 

figuring  80  per  cent   ground  wood  and  20  per  cent  included, 
sulphite. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


MEMBERSHIP  CHANGES. 
Some  Join  and  Others  Enlist. 

The  membership  of  the  Technical  Section  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  J.  T.  Straehan,  Chief 
Chemist,  Canada  Paper  Companj',  Windsor  Mills,  P.Q., 
and  William  Currie,  Mill  Manager,  Dominion  Paper 
Co.,  Kinsey  Falls,  P.Q.    We  arc  glad  to  welcome  them. 

A  card  from  Camj)  Uevens,  Mass.,  shows  that  E.  A. 
Dore,  chemist  for  the  Bathurst  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  is 
now  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States.  His  address 
is  Both,  Co.  9th  Batt.,  151  Dept.  Brigade,  Camp  Devens, 
Mass.  We  understand  that  J.  J.  Breunan,  chemist 
with  the  Laurentide  Co.,  Grand  Mere,  and  A.  W; 
Xickersou,  of  Process  Engineers,  Montral  and  New 
York,  have  also  joined  the  American  forces. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Engineering  Items. 

(Selected   from   "' Iiulustrial   Alanagement"   by   W.   B. 

Campbell.) 

P-0.  Comparison  of  compensation  acts.  Chelsa  C. 
Sherlock.  2500w.  Machy-March  1918.  Principles  on 
which  compensation  acts  are  based  and  compensa- 
tion allowed  in  each  state. 

R-6.  Graphic  control  of  production  and  cost.  C.  W. 
Starker.  Charts,  3000w.  Ind.  Man.  April  1918.  Shows 
how  charts  visualize  performance 

R-7.     Methods  of  arriving  at  labor  turnover.    J.  M. 
Van  Harlingeu  and  T.  .]..  Dwyer.    1500w.    Ind.  Man. 
April  1918.     Results  of  a  uuiubcr  of  methods. 
P-2. 

Training  schools  in  factories.    .Allen  Sinsheimer, 
2,500w.     Auto  Ind.,  April  25.  1918.     Plans  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  skilled  workers. 
R-3. 

The  Actuary  theory  of  depreciation  of  physical  pro- 
perty values.     E.  J.   Kates,  1500w.,  Ry.  Age,  May  3, 
litis.     E.xplains  theory  based  upon  principles  used  by 
the  actuary  in  computing  risks. 
N-0. 

Steam  condensation.       A.  Arnold,  1800w.  Elec.  Rev. 
April  12.  1918.     Ex])lanation  of  the  process. 
N-6. 

The  economical  emplojmient  of    auxiliary    exhaust 
steam.     E.   E.   Wilson.      Uiagram   ITOOw.     U.S.   Naval 
Inst.  Pro.,  April,   1918.     Method  of  recovering    waste 
lieat,  giving  outline  of  plant. 
N-4. 

Temperature  of  furnace  air  and  flue  gases.    W.  F. 
Schaphorst.     loOOw.       Pwr.  Pt.    Eng..  May  15,   1918. 
Saving  due  to  increasing  temperature  of  air  supplied 
and  decreasing  flue  gas  temperature. 
N-4. 

Figuring  furnace-grate  area.     Ills.  2500w.     Power, 
Ma.v  28,  1918.     Rules  followed  by  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers. 
N-4. 

Soot,  its  effects  and  removal.  Charles  L.  Hubbard. 
Ills...  2500w.  Nat  1  Eugr,,  May,  1918.  Nature  of  soot 
and  its  insuhiting  effects;  removal  and  types  of  soot 
blowers. 


N-5. 

Labor  saving  coal  handling  for  the  factory  power 
house.     Reginald  Trautseold.     Ills.,  6500w.     Ind.  Mau., 
June,    1918.      Conveying    machinery    u.sed    in    modern 
power  houses.     Compare  cost  of  various  types 
N-5. 

The  storage  of  bituminous  coal.  H.  H.  Stock.    1200w. 
Ry.  Kev.,  May  4,  191S.     Resume  of  a  discussion  before 
the  Western  Soc.  of  Engineers.    Conclusions. 
R-3. 

Cost  keeping  and  construction  accounting.     G.  Ed. 
Ross.    Before  N-W.  Soc.  of  Engrs.  3500  w.,  Eng  &  Con. 
Feb.  20,  1918.    'Outlines  methods. 
R-3. 

Organizing  a  purchasing  department..    G.  Sumner 
Small,  4500w.,  Ind.  Man.,  March,   1918.     Methods  for 
successful  purchasing  discussed. 
A-16. 

The  analyses  of  brass  or  bronze  and  babbitt.    E.  W. 
Haynuiier,   10  pp..  A.l.   Mt.,  Jl.,   Dec,  1917.     Methods 
found  satisfactory  for  commercial  analyses. 
A-17. 

Standardized  specifications  for  lubricating  oils.  C, 
W.  Stratford,  Ills.,  4500w.  Soc.  Auto  Engrs.,  Jd.,  Feb., 
1918.  Hecommeiided  specifications  based  on  extensive 
tests. 


SPRUCE  TURPENTINE  FOR  PAINT. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  recovery  and  use  of  spruce 
turpentine  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  substance  has 
been  found  useful  in  mixing  paint.  A  correspondent 
writes  as  follows : 

"A  good  deal  lias  been  written  lately  about  the  re- 
covery of  sulphite  turpentine,  and  its  use  for  manu- 
facturing of  toluol,  but  very  little — in  only  one  case, 
as  far  as  I  have  noticed — has  its  possibilities  as  a 
paint  nmterial  been  mentioned  and  in  said  case  it  is 
stated  to  be  useless  for  such  purpose.  The  article  re- 
ferred to  appeared  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
of  April  11,  1918,  and  was  entitled  "Recovery  of 
Spruce  Turpentine  in  the  Mill,"  by  A.  W.  Wickerson. 
On  page  345  in  said  issue  it  says:  "Cymene  is  not  a 
dr^■ing  oil,  hence  it  is  valueless  as  a  substitute  for 
j)inene  or  pine  turpentine,  the  most  common  of  paint 
solvents." 

I  have  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments — with 
the  co-operation  of  a  practical  painter — using  sulphite 
turpentine  instead  of  ordinary  turpentine  for  ordinary 
painting,  and  I  have  found  that  the  substance  .serves 
for  the  purpose.  The  sulphite  turpentine  evidently  dis- 
solves the  linseed  oil  and  the  paint  in  which  it  is  used 
dries  in  reasonable  time  without  any  cracks.  The  sub- 
stance may  be  used  for  making  various  paint  com- 
pounds, and  if  it  is  well  neutralized  the  characteristic 
smell  is  not  noticed  after  the  paint  is  applied. 

J  may  say  that  a  piece  of  wood  painted  in  this  way 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  year  with  satis- 
factory results.  I  am  certain  that  anj'one  taking  up 
this  matter  will  soon  find  that  for  ordinary  rough 
painting,  such  as  in  the  mills,  sulphite  turpentine  will 
come  to  good  use." 
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Tlu'  liiternational  Paper  (.'ompany  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  tlie  low  water  in  Hlaek  River  by  repairing  tlu' 
plants  of  the  company  that  are  located  on  that  stream. 
A  big  hole  25  feet  deep,  near  tlie  dam  of  the  Ontario 
Mill  at  Glen  Park,  N.Y.,  is  being  filled  and  a  new  con- 
crete tail  race  is  in  conrse  of  construction.  Cum- 
mings  Construction  Company  of  Ware,  Mass.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  work,  which  will  cost  approximately 
$25,000.  At  the  Sewall  Island  mill  near  Watertown. 
N.Y.,  the  fifty  feet  of  dam  which  was  M-asiied  out  dur- 
ing the  high  water  period  of  last  spring  is  being  re- 
placed. This  work  will  be  completed  in  about  two 
weeks. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Un- 
derwood Paper  jMills,  Inc.,  of  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Plattsburg  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  the  same  city, 
affiliated  concerns,  were  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  main 
offices.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  both 
companies:  Chairman  of  the  Board,  George  F.  Under- 
wood: president,  George  V.  Tait;  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  T.  F.  Ailriancc :  vice-president,  H. 
Carter  Hall:  secretary,  Phdip  J.  Riley;  treasurer,  John 
S.  Coy.  Both  companies  presented  satisfactory  reports 
for  the  year,  the  Plattsburg  Wall  Paper  Company  de- 
claring "a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.  The  Underwood 
Mills  will  devote  its  surplus  to  the  construction  of  a 
concrete  flume  to  replace  the  old  timber  waterway  that 
went  out  in  the  high  water  floods  of  last  spring. 

The  Chemco  Club,  composed  of  employes  of  the 
Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Ilolyoke, 
Mass.,  had  its  annual  outing  on  Saturday  last  at  Smiths' 
Ferry.  Ten  special  cars  were  required  to  transport  the 
throng  of  merrymakers  to  the  scene  of  festivities. 

Government  statisticians  have  announced  that  111,- 
000.000  of  coal  will  be  required  to  fill  the  war  ma- 
terials production  schedule  of  the  coming  year.  This 
will  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  an  appreciable  per- 
centage of  fuel  from  every  industry  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  strictly  essential  class. 

The  Kit  Paper  Box  Company  will  soon  open  a  new 
l)lant  in  :Middlctowu.  Ohio.  The  company  is  capital- 
ized for  $200,000. 

The  employes  of  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company, 
Woodland,  Me.,  have  been  granted  a  general  increase 
of  ten  cents  per  hour.  An  eight  hour  day  has  been 
established   also  for  all  of  the  mill  workers. 

T.  E.  Uonnell.v,  chief  of  the  paper  section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  held  a  conference  last  week  with 
representatives  of  the  laregst  consumers  of  bleach  in 
the  paper  industry.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  chlorine  and  other 
bleach  materials  used  by  i>aper  mills  could  be  diverted 
to  the  Government  for  war  purposes.  It  was  revealed 
at  the  conference  that  many  paper  mill  chemists  are 
engaged  in  experiments  in  the  hope  of  compounding  a 
new  bleaching  agent. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  has  sent  out  a  second  questionnaire  to  all  of  its 
customers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
amount  of  its  product  that  is  utilized  directly  and  in- 
directlv  in  government  work. 


One  hundred  ami  twcnty-.seven  employees  of  the 
Bryant  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are  now 
with  the  colors. 

Pulpwod  operations  were  started  by  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  on  their  vast  timberland 
areas  in  Northern  Maine  on  August  1.  The  company 
does  not  expect  to  cut  as  much  wood  as  usual,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  an  immense  store  of  surplus  wood  is 
already  stocked. 

No.  2  Mill  of  the  Bardeen  Paper  Company  at  Otsego, 
Mich.,  will  close  down  for  a  few  weeks  next  month 
to  permit  the  construction  of  a  new  flume. 

The  Rowland  Company  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
J.  C.  Parker  Paper  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  This 
is  one  of  the  biggest  paper  jobbing  houses  in  the  South. 
J.  C.  Parker  in  retiring  from  business  last  week  sold 
out  his  holdings  to  J.  V.  Rowland,  former  president  of 
the  Southeastern  Paper  Company,  also  of  Louisville. 

The  Mead  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  has  abandoned  its 
office  space  in  the  City  National  Bank  Building  at 
Dayton,  and  will  hei'cafter  make  its  headquarters  at 
the  plant  of  the  Peerless  Paper  Company,  which  is 
now  being  operated  under  a  lease  by  the  Mead  Com- 
pany. 

R.  P.  ilcLaughlin  is  endeavoring  to  interest  Cana- 
dian caiiital  in  the  erection  of  a  big  pulp  and  paper 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  Falls,  Mont. 

A  new  power  plant  is  being  installed  at  the  plant  of 
the  Bryant  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  newly-constructed  wells. 

George  A.  Wightman,  formerly  employed  by  the 
Hawthorne  Paper  Company  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and 
a  son  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mill  has  been  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  in  the  engineers  corps. 

Professor  R.  H.  McKee,  founder  of  the  paper  mak- 
ing school  at  the  University  of  Maine,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor in  Chemistry  at  Columbia  University,  has  pre- 
dicted a  reduction  of  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  am- 
ount of  sulphur  produced  for  non-war  purposes. 

The  Fourth  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries will  be  held  this  year  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 23  at  (Jrand  Central  Palace.  Builders  of  paper 
mill  equipment  usually  take  a  prominent  part  in  this 
exposition. 

The  American  doll  makers  are.  now  investigatinu' 
the  possibilities  of  rag  pulp  as  a  stuffing  for  their  nov- 
elties. JI.  L.  Cramer,  ]iurchasing  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Company  was  recently  invited  by 
a  big  doll  manufacturer  to  submit  samples  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  rag  pulp  produced  at  the  A.  W.  P. 
mills. 

Lagcrloef  Trading  Co..  New  York,  has  been  appoint- 
ed sole  Eastern  selling  agents  for  the  Minnesota  & 
Ontario  Power  "Co..  of  International  Falls.  ^linn..  ntak^ 
ers  of  kraft  pulj)  and  strong-'sulphite.-  The  production 
of  the  mill  at  present  for  sale  is  50  tons  of  kraft  pulp 
and  50  tons  of  sulphite  a  day. 
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Wm.  Campbell,  of  Toronto,  who  represents  Walter 
Woods  aud  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  Out.,  and  was  seriously 
ill  for  a  long  time,  is  now  able  to  resume  his  duties. 
His  many  friends  in  the  trade  are  pleased  to  greet 
him. 

J.  B.  Piper,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  is  spending  his  holidays  in  a  motor 
tour  to  various  points  in  Eastern  Ontario. 

F.  L.  Rateliff,  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
has  returned  home  after  enjo.ying  a  three  weeks  pleas- 
ant holiday  at  the  Royal  Muskoka  hotel,  Muskoka. 

Lloyd  Moore,  who  was  city  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  has  been  made  editor  of  the  Industrial  section 
in  succession  to  E.  W.  Reynolds,  who  recently  resign- 
ed to  go  into  the  advertising  line.  Wm.  Marchington, 
who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Globe  for  some  years 
has  been  made  city  editor. 

A.  T.  Brown,  office  manager  for  E.  Pullan,  Toronto, 
has  been  spending  his  holidays  in  Muskoka.  Abraham 
Brown,  of  the  same  firm,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  rag 
department,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  York. 
J.  Rashkofsky,  who  formerly  managed  the  i-ag  depart- 
ment, is  now  a  member  of  the  67th  Battery  and  is  in 
camp  at  Petawawa.  He  was  recently  made  a  non-com- 
missioned officer. 

T.  E.  Gain,  vice-president  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  is  spending  his  holidays  in  the  Geoi'gian  Bay 
District,  near  Penetang. 

J.  F.  MacKay,  for  the  pa.st  fifteen  years  business  man- 
ager and  treasurer  of  the  Globe  Printing  Co.,  Toronto, 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  accept  the  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  Russell  Motor  Car,  Toronto,  presented 
with  a  handsome  grandfather's  clock  by  the  staff.  He 
has  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  Mr.  MacKay,  who  began  his  journal- 
istic career  with  the  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review, 
should  resign  from  newspaper  work  about  the  same 
time  as  another  former  fellow-worker  who  was  in  the 
Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  office  and  went  to  Wind- 
sor twenty-six  years  ago.  The  latter,  J.  A.  McKay, 
who  is  also  retiring,  having  sold  his  paper,  the;  Wind- 
sor Record  to  W.  F.  Harman,  a  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  news- 
paper man.  Another  rather  unique  phase  of  the  chang- 
es is  that  W.  J.  Taylor,  the  present  publisher  of  the 
Woodstock  Sentinel-Review,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing in  Toronto. 

The  Port  Arthui-  Council  is  supplying  water  to  the 
Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  the  rate  of  two 
«ents  per  thousand  gallons  over  and  above  the  two 
million  daily  consumption  of  the  industry  and  has 
come,  to  the  conclusion  that  in  doing  so  the  council 
is  really  disposing  of  it  at  a  loss  if  the  cost  of  in- 
stallation and  other  overhead  expenses  are  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  concluded,  however,  that  the  city 
is  a  gainer  by  reason  of  having  such  a  flourishing  in- 


dustry in  its  midst.  The  present  agreement  expires 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is 
said  that  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  may 
put  in  its  own  pumping  station  and  solve  the  whole 
(|uestion  of  water  supply. 

Lieut.  S.  DeV.  Woodruff,  of  St.  Catharines,  was  re- 
cently killed  in  action  in  France.  Previous  to  enlist- 
ment he  was  employed  with  Perkins-Goodwin  Co.  in 
New  York  and,  on  the  war  breaking  out  four  years 
ago,  he  returned  to  Canada  and  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Niagara  Rangei's,  with  which  corps  he 
went  overseas  and'  was  later  transferred  to  the  116th 
Battalion.  He  was  a  nephew  of  W.  D.  Woodruff, 
President  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  of  Merritton,  and 
a  son  of  A.  S.  Woodruff,  Vice-President  of  the  same 
company.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old  and  highly 
esteemed  for  his  worth  and  character.      . 

Arthur  Taylor  passed  away  recently  at  his  home  in 
Toronto,  aged  seventy-six  years.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  had  resided  in  the  city  and  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years  was  identified  with  the  Toronto  Lithograph- 
ing Co.    He  leaves  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

The  stock  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, is  now  being  placed  on  the  market.  There  is  be- 
ing offered  $2,102,500  issue  of  seven  per  cent  mort- 
gage debenture  'stock  with  which  goes  a  fifty  cent 
bonus  of  common  stock.  The  company  have  two  pulp 
mills  in  operation,  one  at  Howe  Sound  and  the  other  at 
Swanson  Bay,  B.C.,  while  a  third  one  is  now  being  com- 
pleted at  Port  Alice,  Quatsino  Sound,  and  will  be  pro- 
ducing in  the  near  future.  It  is  six  years  since  the 
first  mill  was  erected  and  the  current  earnings  of  the 
two  mills  are  at  the  rate  of  about  one  million  dollars 
]ier  annum. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Osborne-Saunders, 
Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto,  and  a  capital 
stock  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  manufacture, 
buy,  sell  and  deal  in  card  index  systems,  envelopes! 
card  board,  printing  and  lithographing.  Among  the 
incorporators  are  John  A.  Campbell  and  J.  H.  Green- 
berg. 

The  Dextrine  Company,  manufacturing  at  Thorold, 
Ontario,  who  were  the  first  Canadian  firm  to  manu- 
facture dextrine  in  Canada,  are  now  largely  supplying 
the  Canadian  trade,  and  many  firms  who  for  years  past 
imported  dextrine,  gums,  sizing,  etc.,  no  longer  find  it 
necessary  to  go  out  of  Canada  for  their  requirements. 

The  Folding  Box  Manufacturers'  National  Associa- 
tion had  a  splendid  meeting  in  Hotel  Travmore,  at 
Atlantic  City  on  July  15  and  16th.  The  following  Can- 
adian members  attended.  Mr.  Howell,  of  the  Howell 
TjifhoLn-aphic  Co.,  Hamilton,  Out.;  Mr.  Duncan  H.  Mc- 
Deriiiid,  Somerville  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  and  E. 
Newell.  Dominion  Envelope  and  Carton  Co.,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto. Out.  The  various  matters  taken  up  were  of 
great  interest  to  the  Folding  Box  Manufaeturei-s. 
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OTTAWA  NOTES. 

The  Canadian  newsprint  and  i)aper  situations  so  far 
as  Ottawa  was  concerned  showed  no  general  change 
during  the  week-end  and  up  to  Monday  night  this 
week.  The  Paper  Controller,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pringle, 
K.C.,  wa.s  out  of  town  most  of  last  week,  and  was  not 
expected  home  till  Tue.sda.v  this  week.  Consequentl.v, 
there  was  no  reliable  source  from  which  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  date  set  (if  one  has  been 
set)  for  the  continuance  of  the  newsprint  in<iuiry. 

Monday  being  a  Civic  Holiday  at  Ottawa  meant 
that  paper  making  and  paper  using  establishments 
took  things  more  or  less  easy.  The  freight  rates  situa- 
tion has  not  yet  worked  itself  out  to  such  a  stage  as 
to  allow  one  accurately  to  gauge  just  what  it  will  in- 
dividually mean  to  each  of  the  paper  mill  owners  or 
operators  or  to  the  newspaper  publishing  plants. 
Broadl.v,  the  whole  situation  in  this  regard  can  only 
be  accepted  as  meaning  a  considerable  general  increase 
in  the  cost  of  all  camp  supplies,  as  well  as  all  materials 
utilized  by  the  paper  mills  which  have  to  be  trans- 
ported by  rail. 

The  strike  of  about  150  workers  at  the  Riordon  Pulp 
Mills  at  Ilawkesburv  last  week  has  resulted  in  sum- 
mons being  issued  for  eight  of  the  alleged  instigators 
on  the  charges  of  attempted  murder.  A  posse  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  constables  were  placed  on  guard 
at  the  town  and  Riordon  plant  on  August  1st,  to  pre- 
vent a  second  outbreak.  At  the  start  of  the  riot  the 
strikers  took  possession  of  the  bridge  leailing  to  the 
pulp  mills.  The  Deputy  Sheriff  was  fired  upon.  Many 
narrow  escapes  of  casualties  were  recorded.  A  truce 
for  a  short  period  was  entered  into  between  magis- 
trate Lawlor  and  the  strikers.  Reports  reaching  Ot- 
tawa claimed  the  outbreak  was  due  to  the  Riordon 
Company  refusing  to  recognize  a  labor  union. 


ABITIBI  ITEMS. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  visit  to  Irofjuois  Falls  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bannister,  County  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools,  it  is  likely  that  the  congestion  in  the  local 
school  will  be  relieved.  The  plan  is  to  have  a  dis- 
trict school  in  each  of  the  townships  of  Calvert  and 
Connaught.  At  the  latter  place  a  building  to  cost 
$2..")0()  has  been  started. 

A  favorite  Sunday  diversion  in  the  paper  mill  town 
is  to  take  tea  at  Camp  16.  The  cam])  is  just  across  the 
river  from  the  town  and  is  reached  b.v  a  good  plank 
walk  on  the  boom.  The  editor  can  testify  to  Jack 
Bradley's  cooking  and  the  camp's  hospitality. 


RATCLIFF  NOT  IN  IT. 

The  Rateliff  I'apiT  ('ompany  of  Toronto  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association.  Mr. 
P^red  L.  Rateliff.  therefore,  states  that  he  is  not  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  wrajt- 
ping  jmper  men   from  the  Quebec  Division. 


A  GOOD  SEND-OFF  FOR  SIMS. 

When  John  B.  Sims  left  Thorold  last  month  to  re- 
turn to  his  home  town,  Corinth,  N.Y.,  he  was  given  a 
farewell  banquet  b.v  his  fellow  employees  in  the  On- 
tario Paper  Co.  Tlie  part.v  went  in  six  motors  to 
La  Salle,  N.Y.,  where  the  repast  was  spread. 


NEWSPRINT  IS  ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRY. 

Washington,  August  5. 

Paper  mills  have  been  listed  as  an  essential  industry, 
tlie  priorities  division  of  the  war  industries  board  an- 
nounced to-day.  on  the  understanding  that  tiie  greatest 
l)ossil)lc  economy  will  be  exercise  in  the  uijc  of  paper 
and  that  newspapers  will  reduce  their  consumption  of 
news  print  15  per  cent  on  daily  editions  and  20  per 
cent  on  Sunda.y  editions. 

Publishers  believe,  it  was  said  to-day.  that  with 
discontiniumce  of  man.v  wasteful  practices  and  insti- 
tution of  a  sliding  scale  of  reduction  in  reading  matter 
will  accomplish  the  required  curtailment  without  in- 
terfei-ing  with   tiie  advertising  cohnuns. 

The  wai-  industi-ies  board  is  said  to  favor  the  pi-in- 
ci|)lc  tliat  nil  new  newspapers  be  started  during  the 
war. 

Advertising  will  not  be  affected  bv  the  curtailment 
on  newsprint  consumption.  Reading  matter  for  the 
|)urposes  of  reducing  space  is  defined  by  the  agreement 
as  consisting  of  all  matter  printed  except  paid  adver- 
tisenu'uts.  The  schedules  of  curtailment  are  based  upon 
a  stantlard  column  of  300  agate  lines. 

Paper  mills  will  be  dealt  with  intiividualiy  in  the 
granting  of  coal  jiriorities  and  will  be  given  preference 
on  fuel  on  condition  that  they  sign  pledges  to  furnish 
no  jiaper  to  any  consumer  unless  he  sign  a  i>ledge  in 
duplicate  to  the  greatest  possible  econom.v  in  the  use 
of  paper  and  to  observe  all  the  regulations  of  tiie  war 
industries  board. 

If  b.v  October  1,  the  board  announces,  the  agreed  cur- 
tailments have  not  been  accomplished,  additional  cur- 
tailments will  he  put  into  effect  on  that  date. 


NEW  CAPITAL  IN  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN. 

Jlontreal  pajicrs  last  week  reported  the  entry  of  new 
intei-ests  in  the  North  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
It  appears  that  Becker  &  Co.,  of  London,  the  largest 
handiei's  of  pulp  and  paper  in  England,  have  become 
fui-tiicr  iileiitified  with  the  Canadian  concern.  At  the 
request  of  the  Kuglisli  interests  their  Montreal  agejits, 
M()lson"s  Bank,  will  have  a  representative  on  the  board 
of  trustees.  This  movement,  with  the  merging  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Co.,  with  Chicoutimi, 
makes  the  North  American  more  completely  a  concern 
within  the  Emi)ire.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Tide- 
watei-  Pai)er  Jlills  was  disposed  of  some  months  ago. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Luutber  Co.,  at  Chand- 
ler. P.Q.,  is  making  50  tons  of  sidphite  and  sawing 
50,000  feet  of  lumber  daily.  Chicoutimi.  including 
the  Val  .lalbert  mill  makes  450  short  tons  of  dry 
ground  wood.  The  lU'W  Ila !  Hal  Bay  mill  is  now  pro- 
ducing 100  tons  of  sulphite  and  will  noon  be  rimning 
off  150  tons. 


CHICOUTIMI  BUYS  LIGHTING  PLANT. 

'J'he  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  has  acquired  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Saguenay  Light,  Heat  and  Po^ver 
Company.  The  Chieoutinn  company  is  a  subsidiarv  of 
the  North  A'merican  Pulp  and  Paper  Companies  wljich 
has  increased  its  holdings' of  limit<  recently  b.v  buying. 
thi  Battle  Island  prcijiertics.  It  now  hold  ofil.OOO  acres 
of  freehold  timber  land  and  700,000  on  leasehold. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  August  -"i. — The  business  witli  all  mills 
keepsv  up  well  and  some  have  refused  to  accept  any 
more  orders  until  they  get  what  is  on  their  books  clear- 
ed up  or,  in  other  words,  can  see  daylight  in  the  mat- 
ter of  production.  Jobbers  also  report  having  done 
an  unusually  good  trade  for  July  and  their  returns  will 
on  the  whole  be  most  satisfactory. 

The  labor  situation  is  the  most  perplexing  one  at 
the  present  time  and  demands  for  more  money  are  most 
incessant.  In  two  or  three  plants  during  the  past  few 
days  strikes  have  been  narrowly  averted.  There  is 
a  large  floating  element  of  rough  labor  which  will 
work  a  few  days  and  then  move  on  to  the  next  job 
where  a  few  cents  more  per  hour  can  be  obtained.  The 
wanderers  never  think  of  the  lost  time  and  money  lost 
shifting  from  place  to  place.  Some  manufacturers  are 
agitating  that  the  government  should  go  a  step  fur- 
ther in  its  legislation  and  "stop,  if  possible,  this  in- 
cessant roaming  of  help.  The  anti-loafing  law  had  a 
good  effect  and  made  many  foreigners  and  others  go 
to  work,  but  it  has  not  resulted  in  keeping  them  stead- 
ily at  it.  As  soon  as  a  certain  element  obtains  a  few 
ten  dollar  bills  which  are  quickly  earned  at  the  pre- 
sent high  wages,  these  chaps  feel  rich  and  are  inclin- 
ed to  lay  off  for  a  while  or  travel  to  some  other  town. 
There  are  gangs  in  the  north  coming  and  going  all  the 
while.  They  quit  on  the  sneeious  plea  that  the  job 
does  not  suit  them,  but  will  give  emjilovers  no  fur- 
ther ]iarticulars  when  asking  for  their  "time." 

The  recent  advance  in  freight  rates  will  also  add 
materially  to  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  wholesalers  and 
eventually  to  the  consumer  while  the  added  figure  in 
transporting  coal  will  make  production  expenses  high- 
er with  the  mills.  Until  the  war  ends  and  the  process 
of  readjustment  evens  up,  the  law  of  labor  supply 
and  demand,  there  are  bound  to  be  vexations  and  aug- 
mented operating  outlay.  The  mills  are  glad  to  get 
tlie  rough  labor  at  any  cost.  Tt  is  a  rather  remarkable 
fact  that  the  skilled  hands  are  not  nearly  so  much  in- 
clined to  make  changes  as  the  other  kind,  who  know 
full  well  that  they  can  quit  a  job  in  one  centre  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  travel  to  the  next  plant  and  ob- 
tain   employment    without     the     slightest      difficulty. 


Then,  too,  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  mills  are  bidding 
against  one  another  to  secure  hands,  and  this  adds 
to  the  disquietude  and  restlessness  which  prevails.' 
Another  danger  looms  up  in  the  help  proposition,  and 
and  that  is  the  harvest  excursions  to  the  west  which 
may  take  off  a  number  of  men  owing  to  the  cheap 
transportation  and  the  high  wages  offered  by  the  farm- 
ers-on  the  prairies. 

Prices  are  advancing  all  along  the  line,  and,  although 
the  figure  for  all  wrapping.s  went  up  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  by  a  quarter-of  a  cent  and  kraft  paper  by  one  half 
a  cent,  there  appears  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  mat- 
ter of  orders.  There  is  particularly  strong  demand  for 
kraft  paper  from  the  United  States,  which  keeps  up 
the  quotations  in  Canada.  Jobbers  report,  that  wrap- 
jiing  and  specialty  mills  are  pretty  well  up  with  or- 
ders but  that  toilet,  tissue  and  kraft  deliveries  are 
away  behind.  There  was  an  increase  on  the  price  of 
toilet  papers  on  May  l.st  last  and,  during  the  past  week, 
another  advance  of  five  per  cent  took  place.  In  noti- 
f.ying  the  trade,  firms  state  that  the  new  list  is  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice  and  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  trade  discounts,  orders  for  the  quantities 
mentioned  must  be  made  in  one  delivery  to  one  place. 

Due  to  the  high  prices  for  all  paper  it  is  believed 
that  the  volume  of  trade  done  by  jobbing  houses  will 
be  the  largest  in  their  history.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  wholesale  paper  firms  in  conjunction  with 
the  mills  to  standardize  and  eliminate  non-essentials, 
so  that  a  greater  number  of  square  inches  of  paper 
may  be  gotten  from  the  machines  to  each  ton  of  coal 
consumed.  Every  co-operative  move  is  being  put  forth 
with  good  effect  in  cutting  down  colors  and  special 
finishes,  from  both  a  patriotic  and  productive  stand- 
point. 

It  is  reported  that  some  relaxation  is  being  made 
with  reference  to  the  embargo  on  shipping  cotton  and 
woolen  rags  across  the  border.  It  appears  there  is 
not  sufficient  demand  in  Canada  to  take  up  certain 
lines  and  dealers  have  been  granted  licenses  to  ship 
these  to  American  consumers.  Higher  prices,  it  is 
rumored,  have  been  obtained.  It  is  alleged  by  waste 
paper  and  rag  stock  men  that  some  Canadian  mills 
have  been  holding  back  in  an  effort  to  keep  down  fig- 
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ures  while  dealers,  in  the  meaatime,  have  been  getting 
loaded  up.  On  the  whole  values  are  quite  liirm  and 
advancing  in  some  lines. 

There  is  every  tendency  to  economize  in  the  matter 
of  paper,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  trade  press. 
A  number  of  periodicals  across  tlie  border  have  cut 
off  all  exchanges,  unless  they  are  paid  for  at  regu- 
lar rates,  and  are  reducing  margins  of  an  inch  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  one-ijuarter  of  an  inch  on  each 
I)age.  While  this  does  not  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  publications,  it  is  being  undertaken  as  a  war 
measure  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

There  is  a  fine  demand  for  sulphite  pulp  and  all 
mills  arc  busy  with  prices  remaining  firm.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission 
will  develop  135,000  horse-power  on  the  Nipigon  riv- 
er and  that  work  has  started  on  the  undertaking.  This 
will  mean  the  rapid  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  the  north  as  several  projects,  which  have 
been  held  up  for  the  past  two  years'  principally  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  power,  will  now  be  assured  of  sufficient 
electric  energy  to  operate  their  plants  when  completed. 
It  is  announced  that  the  initial  expenditure  on  the 
Nipigon  plant,  which  will  be  located  within  sixty 
miles  from  Port  Arthur,  will  be  three  million  dollars. 
J.  J.  Carrick  now  states  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  go 
ahead  with  his  large  pulp  enterprises  and  Northern 
Ontario  is  likely  to  become  a  far  greater  pulp  and 
paper  centre  than  was  supposed  a  few  years  ago. 

Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  report  paper 
securities  are  likely  to  go  higher  in  value  and,  were 
the  price  and  wage  question  settled  satisfactorily,  the 
upward  tendency  would  set  in  rapidly.  There  is  no- 
thing new  in  the  newsprint  situation  in  Canada,  and 
matters  will  not  likely  change  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  by  which  time  the  order  issued  by  Commis- 
sioner Pringle  in  June  last  fixing  the  figure  at  $2.85 
will  have  expired.  One  manufacturer  stated  this  week 
that  if  one  question  was  adjusted,  another  difficulty 
seemed  to  loom  up.  Some  time  ago  it  was  transpor- 
tation as  shipments  could  not  be  made  owing  to  lack 
of  cars.  Now  there  is  little  or  no  delay  in  this  respect, 
and  along  comes  the  wage  problem  and,  if  it  is  not  that, 
then  there  is  the  shortage  in  pulp  wood,  the  scarcity 
of  raw  materials  or  some  other  unforseen  barrier.  How- 
ever, all  this  is  taken  as  part  of  the  war  program,  and 
every  attempt  is  being  made  to  keep  up  production  and 
satisfy  the  demands  of  both  labor  and  customers.  Most 
houses  are  considerate,  and  understand  and  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  the  mills  are  up  against,  but  a 
few  are  unreasonable. 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

•News  (sheets)   at  mill,  in  carload  lots  ....    .  .$3.25 

•News   (sheets")    two  tons  and  over $3.50 

•News    (sheets"!    less  than  two  tons .'154.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers   (carload).  No.  2 $9.50 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  2 $9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 12c 

Light  tinted  bonds 13c 

Dark  tinted  bonds 14V^c 

Writings  No.  1 12c  up 

Writings  No.  2 He  np 


Coated  book  and  lithe,  No.  1 $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored $12.50  to  $14.50 

(Jrey  Browns .$5.00 

White   Wrapi)ing .$5.00 

Fibre .$7.00 

Manila,  No.  1 ,$7.00 

Manila  H $5.25 

Tag  Manila $6.50 

Tnglazed  kraft $8.25 

(ilazed  kraft $8.25 

Tissues,  bleached $1.40  to  $2.00 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite) $1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 90c  to  $1.25 

Tissues,  manila 80c  to  $1.10 

Natural  greaseproof 14c 

Bleached  greaseproo't 18c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags   (manila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board ..$70.00 

Chip  board $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $75.00 

Pilled  wood  board $78.00 

News  board $78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $82.50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3 $70.00 

Tag  board $150.00 

White  patent  coated  board $110.00  to  $125.00 

Grey  folding  board $100.00 

Pasted  board $90.00 

•  For  Canada  only. 

(x) — These   prices   are   for  machine    finish,    super- 
calender  one-quarter  cent  higher. 
Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp .$27.00  to  .$29.00 

Sulphite,   news   grade $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easv  bleaching $90.00 

Sulphite  (bleached)     $115.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

The  demand  for  ])aper  in  the  New  York  market  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  This  is_a  fact  to  which 
every  manufacturer,  mill  agent  and  jobber  in  the  met- 
ropolis will  testify.  The  chief  obstacle  to  increasing 
the  supply  of  paper  at  the  present  time  is  the  shortage 
of  labor.  Few  mills  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  enough 
help  to  enable  them  to  operate  at  anything  like  full 
capacity. 

The  newsprint  situation  was  rendered  even  mope 
acute  during  the  last  ten  days  by  the  action  of  em- 
ployees in  a  number  of  mills  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  over  a  misinterpretation  of  the  wage 
decision  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  strike  caused  the  consumers  to  be  de- 
prived of  at  least  three  thousand  tons  of  paper. 

Normally.  tWis  season  of  the  year  is  very  dull  in  th^ 
New  York  trade,  but  suchns  far  fro*m  being  the  case 
at  the  present  time.     The  clamor  for  paper  made  by 
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domestic  consuiners  is  increased  by  orders,  and  in- 
quiries from  exporters  and  from  foreign  markets  di- 
rect. Everj'body  seems  to  want  paper  of  all  grades, 
■weights  and  sizes. 

Manufacturers  are  in  a  position  where  they  may 
take  their  pick  of  business  and  reject  the  rest.  This 
is  especially  true  of  coarse  paper  manufacturers,  who 
are  having  the  greatest  run  of  business  in  their  careers. 
The  only  unfortunate  factor  in  the  situation  for  them 
is  that  the  lack  of  help  renders  it  impossible  for  them 
to  take  full  advantage  of  this  windfall. 

The  chemical  pulp  market  was  exceptionally  ac- 
tive this  week  and  importers  who  have  had  Scandinav- 
ian stock  on  their  hands  for  more  than  a  year  were 
enabled  to  get  rid  of  a  goodly  portion  of  their  accum- 
ulations at  a  good  price.  The  fact  that  the  buyers 
went  into  the  market  for  foreign  pulp  is  indicative  that 
domestic  pulp  manufacturers  have  disposed  of  the 
greater  portion  of  their  product  on  long  time  con- 
tracts. 

Nominal  quotations  on  foreign  bleached  pulp  con- 
tinued to  range  from  $9  to  $10  per  hundred  pounds, 
while  domestic  bleached  sulphite  was  again  quoted  at 
$6.50  and  $7.  Unbleached  sulphite  was  exceptionally 
active  during  the  week,  arid  many  sales  were  recorded 
at  $4.50  and  $5,  f.o.b.  mill. 

The  shutdown  of  so  many  newsprint  mills  last  week 
because  of  strikes  forestalled  whatever  chance  of  a 
rally  may  have  existed  in  the  ground  wood  market. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  surplus  of  this  product  on  the 
market  and  ground  wood  manufacturers  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  get  more  than  $29  a  ton  for  their  product 
at  the  mill. 

Paper  jobbers  in  New  York  agree  that  paper  prices 
on  the  average  are  ranging  higher  than  the  peak  quota- 
tions of  1916,  but  they  declare  that  the  margin  of  pro- 
fit is  far  smaller.  The  work  entailed  in  filling  an  or- 
der is  now  far  greater,  the  jobbers  contend.  In  other 
words,  although  the  volume  of  business  may  be  as 
great  and  the  prices  higher,  much  greater  effort  is  re- 
quired to  realize  profits  now  than  was  the  case  in 
1916. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  CONTROLLED. 

Washington,  Aug.  2. 

Rulings  made  by  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  governing  the  manufacture  of 
various  grades  of  paper  and  paper  products,  became 
effective  to-day.  Among  the  products  affected  are 
book,  cover  and  writing  paper,  wrapping  and  glazed 
papers,  envelopes  and  fine  stationery.  Similar  rulings 
also  are  expected  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  other  grades. 

The  rulings  made  thus  far,  which  are  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  war  committees  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  paper  industry,  fix  the  maxi- 
mum w^eights  that  can  be  made  hereafter,  eliminating 
the  heavier  weights  previously  made,  and  standardizing 
the  sizes,  weights  and  colors,  so  that  the  mills  can  ob- 
tain a  larger  production  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor  and  fuel. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  these  products  have 
been  requested  to  notify  their  customers  that  all  iin- 
filled  orders  on  their  books  August  1  must  be  modified 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  rulings. 

"The  co-operation  of  all  persons  affected  by  these 
rulings  is  requested,"  the  War  Industries  Board  stated 
last  night,  "so  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  their 


adoption  will  be  realized  as  promptly  as  possible.  It 
is  expected  that-as  soon  as  the  readjustments  have  been 
made,  production  will  be  considerably  increased  and 
also  a  considerable  saving  in  car  space  will  be  realized. 
Another  important  result  of  these  rulings  will  be  the 
release  of  a  considerable  amount  of  v>orking  capital 
now  tied  up  in  slow  selling  stock." 

The  rulings  sent  out  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Donnelly  are :  > 
.    "P^irst— The  following  maximum  basis  weights  are 
established : 

Machine  Fini.sh 25  x  38—50 

S-  &  S.  C.  ; 25  X  38—60 

English  Finish 25x38—60 

•  Egg  Shell  Finish 25  x  38—60 

Coated  Book ..25  x  38—60 

"Second— All  papers  shall  be  made  to  substance 
weights,  namely : 

Machine  Finish 30-35—40—45—50 

S&S.  C 30—35—40—45—50—60 

English  Finish 30—35—40—45—50—60 

Antique  Finish 30—35—40—45—50—60 

Coated  ..   .• 60—70—80 

"Tliird — All  orders  for  a  special  size,  o.  e.,  a  size 
not  regularly  carried  in  stock  for  resale  to  commercial 
trade,  shall  be  confined  to  a  substance  weight  basis 
and  only  made  when  such  orders  are  for  10,000  pounds 
or  more,  or  for  one  delivery. 

"Fourth— Orders  for  other  than  a  substance  weight 
may  be  made  when  the  order  is  for  25  tons  or  more, 
for  one  delivery ;  provided  the  special  weight  to  be  made 
.shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  basis  weight  in  the 
grade  specified. 

"Fifth— All  colors  except  white,  natural,  or  India 
tint  shall  be  eliminated. 

"Sixth— All  laid  book  papers  shall  be  eliminated." 

Economies  in  Wrapping  Papers  Also. 
Recommendations  for  economies  in  the  production  of 
wrapping  papers  are  also  being  considered  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
The  suggestions  so  far  presented  and  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  the  trade  is  now  being  sought  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

First :  That  for  commercial  wrappings  the  following 
limitations  should  be  established  in  manufacturing: 

A.— All  paper  to  be  made  in  the  following  basis 
weights,  i.  e.,  20,  25,  30,  85,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80  pounds. 

B.— All  stock  papers  to  be  limited  to  the  following 
sizes :  i.  e.,  Sheets :  12  x  18,  15  x  20,  18  x  24  20  x  30 
24  X  36,  30  X  40,  36  x  48,  40  x  48,  48  x  64. 

Nine-inch  Rolls— 6,  9,  12,  15,  18  20  24  27  30  36 
40,  48.  ,       ,       ,       „  , 

No.  1  Sulphate  Kraft. 

C— On  all  sizes  up  to  36  x  48,  inclusive,  the  maxi- 
mum weight  shall  be  basis  24  x  36—50  pounds  to  480 
sheets. 

On  all  sizes  larger,  the  maximum  weights  shall  be 
basis  24  x  36—80  pounds  to  480  sheets. 

On  all  size  rolls  up  to  and  including  36  inches  the 
maximum  weight  shall  be  basis  24  x  36—50  pounds  to 
480  sheets. 

On  all  size  rolls  larger  than  36  inches  the  maximum 
weight  .shall  be  basis  24  x  36—80  pounds  to  480  sheets. 

Butchers'  Papers. 

D.— On  butchers'  pajier  the  maximum  basis  weight  to 
be  as  follows : 
1. — Dry  finish  butchers' 

24  X  36—40  pounds  to  480  sheets. 
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2. — Water  fiiiisli  biitclicrs' 

24  X  36—50  pounds  to  4S0  sheets. 

:!.     Hutcliers"  iiiaiiila 

24  X  ;3G— tiO  pouiKis  to  480  sheets. 

Miscellaneous  Grades. 

K.  On  all  \\i'a|i|>inir  papers,  exehisive  of  No.  1  sul- 
phate kraft.  hutehers'  iiianihi,  pattern  bogus,  .sereen- 
iufis,  mill  wraps,  straw-rag  tissue  and  toilet  jjapers, 
the  following  basis  weights  shall  apply: 

On  all  sizes  up  to  36  x  48,  inclusive,  the  niaxinium 
w  eiglit  shall  be  basis  24  x  36—70  pounds  to  480  sheets. 

On  all  sizes  larger,  the  maximum  Aveights  shall  be 
basis  24  x  36-^112  jiounds  to  480  sheets. 

On  all  size  rolls  u\)  to  and  including  36  inches,  the 
maximum  weight  shall  be  basis  24  x  36—70  pounds 
to  4S0  sheets. 

On  all  size  rolls  larger  than  36  inches  the  maximum 
weight  shall  be  basis  24  x  36—112  pounds  to  480 
sheets. 

F. — That  no  order  shall  be  made  in  the  grades  above 
nuM\tioiu'd  in  other  than  sizes  specified,  unless  such 
order  shall  be  for  not  less  than  five  tons  to  be  made 
and  ^shipped  in  one  delivery.  That  no  orders  shall  be 
made  for  special  Aveights,  i.e.,  basis  weights  other  than 
those  above  specified,  unless  such  order  shall  be  foi' 
not  less  than  30  tons  to  be  made  and  shipi)ed  in  one 
deliverv. 


INDUSTRIAL  ITEMS. 
Machine  Chips  Slabs  and  Edgings. 

A  machine  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  is  the  Slab  Chipper  with  power  feed 
works  that  has  been  placed  on  the  market  recently 
by  the  "Waterous  Engine  "Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Brant- 
ford,  for  reducing  slabs  and  edgings  to  chips. 

The  main  feature  of  this  chipper  is  the  feeding  ar- 
rangement. The  feeding  spout  is  rectangular  in  shape 
and  of  cast  iron.  It  is  provided  Avith  a  top  and  bottom 
feed  roll,  which  nuikes  the  feeding  in  ]>ositive. 

Tlie  top  feed  roll  is  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  lifted 
clear  Avhen  large  slabs  are  being  handled.  The  Avhole 
feed  works  is  driven  from  the  main  or  disk  shaft  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  started  and  stopped  at  the  will 
of  the  operator. 


By  driving  the  feed  Avorks  from  the  main  shaft, 
through  the  proper  gears,  the  chipper  may  be  run  at 
any  speed  to  suit  the  operator.  Avhile  the  slabs  and 
edgings  are  thus  fed  at  a  speed  to  suit  the  speed  of 
the  kniA'cs. 

The  spout  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  sAvuug  around 
when  it  is  desired  to  sharpen  the  blase  knife. 


This  spout  and  feed  Avorks  has  been  so  designed  that 
it  can  be  adapted  to  practically  any  make  of  chipper. 

The  short  si)out  is  provided  as  a  part  of  the  feed 
works,  and  the  extension  is  built  at  the  mill,  where 
the  conveyor  directly  empties  into  the  hopper,  which 
ends  in  tlie  short  spout  of  the  chipper.  The  feed  works 
of  the  chipper  itself  would  act  as  a  safety  appliance, 
as  it  does  imt  permit  any  edgings  or  slabs  to  be  thrown 
into  the  spout. 


A  Perfectly  Good  Dollar. 

In  these  da.\s  surjjrises  and  iieAV  ideas  in  advertising 
methods  one  seldom  gets  an  actual  jolt.  The  Amer- 
can  Barking  Drum  Company  of  Chicago,  however,  has 
just  "put  one  over,''-  that  must  have  made  a  great 
many  pulp  and  i)aper  men  sit  up  Avith  astonishment. 
This  company  deliberately  sent  out  a  number  of  per- 
fectly good  one  dollar  bills  of  United  States  currency. 

Thes(!  Avere  not  birthda.v  greetings  but  played  a 
l)lanned  and  important  purpose  in  an  advertising  letter 


Telephone:   BROAD  Ml 


Cable  Addreii:    "LAGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE,  NEW  YORK 

WOOD  PULP 


Every 
Description 


S^ 


CHIPPED  WOOD  for  cfa«t»c.iPdp 

Clean,    Uniformly  Dried,   Packed 

in  Wire-bound  Bales  .  C\.\\ 

Wood  Pulps  ^4^ 

"""•I'-' ^^g^  Paper 

'^  Doisestlc  wbA  Export 

14S  St.  imiA  ScnsA,  MONTR£j|y 

Phone  Main  3S9S  "  ^ 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags,   New  Cuttings,    Bagging,    Etc. 


347  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

PHONES.  VANDERBILT  3440-3441-3442-3443. 


Dayton — B    B.  B««d.  Kalamaioo — F.   D.   E&ak*IL 

Holyoke— J.  B.   Woodmff,  Inc. 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 
Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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\vhich  contains  what  would  ordinarily  be  a  plain  state- 
tnont  that  "If  yon  bark  ono  hundred  cords  of  wood 
daily^  pay  $18  for  your  wood  and  an  ;iv(M-:i<;i'  waf^c  of 
$8  to  hark(M's,  you  are  wastinfi,  losing,  ONE  DOLLAR 
every  two  minutes!"  The  astonishing  part  of  this 
statciiuMit  is  that  instead  of  writing  the  words  "one 
dollar"  the  Aineriean  Barking  Drum  Company 
pasted  the  aforementioned  perfectly  good  dollar  bill 
on  the  letter  paper.  The  letter  goes  on  to  state  the 
causes  and  amount  of  wasted  money  due  to  the  use  of 
hand  barkers  instead  of  saving  money  by  the  use  of 
the   barking  drum. 

Accompanying  this  remarkable  letter  was  a  blank 
on  which  particulars  regarding  the  American  Barking 
Drum  and  other  information  could  be  obtained  from 
the  company  and  for  furnishing  necessary  data  on 
wliich  estimates  of  saving  can  be  computed.  .  . 

The  editor  is  not  barking  any  wood,  but  in  the 
absence  of  advertising  manager  has  come  in  possession 
of  the  dollar  bill. 


A  HELP  TO  THE  OFFICE  STAFF. 

Filing,  a  new  magazine,  has  made  its  appearance  and 
is  unique  in  that  it  covers  a  field  exclusively  its  own. 
Its  purpose  is  described  by  its  title.  Filing  is  publish- 
ed by  Filing  Incorporated,  320  Broadway,  New  York, 
of  which  Rowland  W.  Jolly  is  president  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Jolly  is  well-known  in  the  publishing  world 
through  his  many  years'  connection  with  the  Ronald 
Press  and  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

The  first  number  of  Filing  (July),  both  for  contents 
and  in  appearance,  is  a  credit  to  its  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. 

It  contains  an  article  on  Central  Filing  in  Big 
Corporations,  by  W.  Herbert  Gilley  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company ;  the  Development  of  a  Trust 
Company's  Statistical  and  Information  Files,  by  S. 
Eugenia  Wallace  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 


New  York,  and  an  appropriate  story,  "Jimmy  File- 
rite,"    by    John    M.    French. 

other  i)ermanent  departments,  besides  the  editorials, 
ill!  (if  which  are  timely  and  to  the  point,  are  "Rules  and 
Reasons,"  devoted  to  the  answering  of  puzzling  ques- 
tions by  members  of  the  filing  fraternity,  and  an  ex- 
tensive and  careful  review  of  the  later  business  books. 

The  various  topics  dealt  with  in  Filing  arc  treated  in 
a  convincing  and  professional  style  which  secures  the 
confidence  of  the  reader. 

The  demand  for  information  on  filing  and  indexing 
is  so  great  that  the  magazine,  which  is  issued  at  the 
reasonable  rate  of  $1.00  a  year,  should  be  popular  from 
the  start. 


FROM  MONTREAL. 

Little  Tommy  was  having'  dinner  out.  When  asked 
if  he  would  have  vinegar  on  his  greens,  he  replied: 
"No,  thank  you;  I  don't  like  it.  But  my  paper  drinks 
vinegar,  and  it  has  soap-suds  on  it." 

Guess  what  it  is. 


(Tontinued  from  Pa'L'e  70S.1 

WORDS  OF  WISDOM  FROM  THE  RAILWAY  WAR 

BOARD. 

Instead  of  loading  the  floor  of  the  ear  with  barrels 
on  end  and  then  piling  the  barrels  above  them  on  their 
bilges,  they  laid  three  rows  of  single  boards  running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  car  across  the  heads  of  the 
barrels,  and  another  la.ver  of  barrels  was  placed  on  top 
of  the  boards.  And  another  series  of  boards  and  a  final 
la.ver  of  barrels  on  top  of  that  again. 

To  solve  your  jiroblem  of  heavier  loading  may  re- 
quire further  patience  and  ingenuity  on  your  part. 
But  is  it  worth  it.  Suppose  ,vou  can  get  through  with 
only  three  cars  instead  of  four?  Or  five  instead  of 
eight?    You  save  in  freight  rates  on  each  car. 

You  improve  your  chance  of  getting  future  cars. 

Your  shipments  move  more  rapidly,  because  shorter 
trains  make  easier  operation  on  the  road. 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

LEAD    PIPE 

Not  only  does  the  Hoyt  Metal  Co.  furnish  Sheet  Lead  and  Hard  Sheet  Lead  which  we  believe  is 
superior  to  any  other  Lead  manufactured,  but  our  Lead  Pipe  and  Waste  is  made  out  of  the  best  select- 
ed stock  of  known  acid  resisting  qualities.  We  believe  we  can  safely  state  that  our  Pipe  will  last  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  longer  than  any  other  Pipe  on  the  market.  This  is  a  broad  statement  but  a 
trial  order  will  easily  verify  the  above. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  Catalogue. 

FAOTORIESi  London,  Enfland.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Lonlt,  Mo.    Mow  York,  N.  Y. 


WINDERS  AND  REWINDERS 

SAlVflUEl.    fWI.    LANGSTON    COMPANY 
Ca(n<l«n         -  -  -        .         -  -  -         N«?^   acrsey 


Agents    tor    Canada 
CANADIAN    FAIRBANKS-IVIORSE:    COMPANY 


IVflontreal 


Toronto 
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EDITORIAL 


PAPER  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL. 

I'apiT  has  beeu  put  ou  the  esseutial  list  by  the  U.  S. 
War  ludu'stries  Bocird,  but  this  does  not  insui'e  the  op- 
eration of  pulp  and  paper  mills  without  serious  diffi- 
culties. There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  are  like- 
ly to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  mills.  In  the  first 
place,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  deficiency  of  coal 
and  curtailment  of  fuel  consumption  must  be  prac- 
ticed by  some  industries,  if  not  by  all.  Sulphur  is  an- 
other item  that  must  be  considered  as  offering  a  pos- 
sibility for  trouble.  It  is  likely  that  both  of  these 
items  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  mills  normally 
busy.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  demand  for  pa- 
per, in  spite  of  the  reduction  planned  in  some  quarters, 
will  necessitate  a  program  for  reduced  production  by 
many  luills,  especially  if  machines  are  taken  off  news- 
pi-iiit. 

The  principal  difficulty  that  paper  mills  are  likely 
to  face  is  in  the  matter  of  labor.  It  takes  years  to 
build  up  an  organization  of  efficient  workmen  in  a 
pulp  or  paper  mill.  The  manufacture  of  these  pro- 
ducts demands,  not  only  manual  skill,  but  some  de- 
gree of  technical  skill  as  well.  We  can  see  now  where 
a  well  organized  apprenticeship  system  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  training  of  pulp  or  paper  makers.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  system  each  mill  is  left  to  bring 
up  a  few  spare  hands,  and  to  be  dependent  on  some- 
one getting  through  at  another  mill  to  take  the  place 
of  any  of  its  employees  whom  it  may  lose.  In  these 
days  of  military  drafts  and  wandering  workmen  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  oftentimes  to  replace  an  employee. 
The  change  of  mills  from  two  shifts  to  three  made 
necessary  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  skilled  op- 
eratives in  the  mill.  With  the  shortage  of  labor  that 
already  existed  this  was  not  easy  to  accomplish.  The 
difficulty  is  even  worse  at  the  present  time  when  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  is  accentuated  by  the  occa- 
sional drafting  of  such  men  for  military  service.  Pa- 
per mills  have  not  asked  exemption  for  many  of  their 
men  so  that  those  of  military  age  who  are  British  sub- 
jects and  are  not  exempt  on  their  own  account  are 
very  scarce  in  the  paper  industry.  A  considerable 
number  of  machine  tenders  and  other  skilled  em- 
ployees have  come  from  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  men  are  within  the  draft  age  and  are  liable  to  be 
called  for  service.  Others  who  are  not  in  this  class, 
both  Canadians  and  others,  are  more  or  less  restless 
with  the  paper  makers  'wanderlust'  and  frequently 


desire  a  change  of  location.  Instead  of  talking  the 
matter  over  with  the  superintendent  or  the  department 
foreman  before  leaving,  the  workman  is  more  likely 
to  be  found  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  and  in  some 
cases  seems  to  take  delight  in  making  trouble  for  the 
boss  by  not  appearing  at  his  work.  We  know  of  cases 
where  men  have  deliberately  stayed  home  from  work 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  trouble  for  the  boss. 
This  condition  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  upon,  in 
fact,  it  is  quite  certain  to  grow  worse  as  the  war  goes 
on,  and  until  there  again  comes  a  sufficient  supply 
of  labor  so  that  when  a  man  gets  a  position  he  will 
be  glad  to  keep  it.  In  the'  meantime,  the  industry  must 
worry  along,  making  the  best  of  the  situation  and  as 
much  paper  as  possible. 


HIS  UNEARNED  INCOME, 

A  new  edition  of  the  Victory  Loan  is  due  to  appear 
iu  the  next  few  months.  Previous  issues  of  Canadian 
war  loans  have  been  made  exempt  from  income  tax. 
The  war  loans  have  carried  a  high  rate  of  interest  that, 
taken  with  the  absolute  seeui-ity  of  investment,  has 
made  tlieiii  highfy  attractive  to  the  public.  A  Gov- 
ei'ninent  bond,  and  especially  one  with  such  a  high 
rate  of  interest  as  these  war  issues  command,  is  an 
attractive  investment  and  when  we  add  the  appeal  of 
patriotism  it  seems  like  throwing  good  money  away 
to  make  the  income  thereon  free  from  tne  income  tax. 
By  so  doing  it  appears  to  us  that  the-  Government  is 
not  only  cutting  off  what  is  likely  in  the  future  to  be 
a  very  considerable  source  of  income,  but  is  putting 
a  severe  and  unnecessary  handicap  on  future  industrial 
and  municipal  developments. 

Incomes  from  industrial  sources  are  being  heavily 
taxed  and  will  doubtless  always  continue  to  bear  a 
considerable  part  of  the  financial  burden  of  maintain- 
ing oui-  Government.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  a 
discrimination  should  be  made  in  favor  of  those  who 
have  invested  in  war  loans  and  who  would,  without 
doubt,  have  bbught  them  just  as  freely  had  they  been 
subject  to  a  shai'e  of  the  tax  burden.  It  is  quite  likely 
tiiat  large  numbers  of  small  bonds  will  gravitate  into 
the  hands  of  large  holders.  The  farmer  who  has  sev- 
iTal  hundred  dollars  worth  of  Victory  Bonds  may  in 
future  years  need  some  new  machinery  and  it  will  be 
easy  for  iiiin  to  sell  his  bond  to  the  bank  or  a  broker. 
Merchants  and  niainifaeturers  who  have  pinched  to 
buy  bonds  on  the  api)eal  of  the  patriotic  impulse  may 
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find  it  necessary  to  convert  them  into  cash  and  sn 
these  issues  will  eventuall}'  collect  morp  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  few. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  difference  in  the  returns  to 
a  man  who  has  a  million  dollars  in  the  war  loan  and 
a  million  in  a  manufacturing  concern.  If  we  subtract 
from  his  industrial  income  the  amount  of  his  tax  we 
will  see  that  he  would  receive  more  from  his  Victory 
Bond,  which  is  absolutely  secure  than  his  return  from 
his  other  investment,  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  stable  as  Government  security.  Such  a  condition 
means  that  future  issues  of  industrial  paper,  municipal 
loans,  school  bonds  and  the  like  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  made  at  impossibly  high  rates  of  interest  in  order 
to  get  any  attention  from  the  investing  public.  Con- 
sequently our  future  industrial  development  will  meet 
a  very  severe  handicap  if  not  an  actual  cheek.  We 
would  not  infer  that  the  industrial  bond  or  stock  should 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  Govei-nment  issue  under 
present  circumstances,  but  the  Government  bond  will 
invariably  set  the  pace  among  investments  and  it  seems 
neither  right  nor  fair  to  put  an  unusual  and  unneces- 
sary handicap  on  industrial  development  when  patriot- 
ism and  the  security  of  the  investment  will,  without 
doubt,  furnish  the  Government  with  all  the  money  it 
requires  to  carry  on  the  war.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
not  forget  that  industrial  enterprise  will  necessarily 
play  a  large  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  returned 
soldier.  In  fact,  industry  must  absoi-b  him.  This  will 
be  impossible  without  industrial  expansion  in  the  re- 
construction period.  We  must  look  forward  to  that 
time  and  keep  it  as  free  as  possible  from  unnecessary 
burdens  and  restrictions. 


THE  EXPOSITION   OF   CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

For  three  years  past  an  annual  event  has  occurred 
which  is  coming  to  be  anticipated  w^th  great  interest 
by  those  connected  with  industries  having  to  do  with 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  chemicals.  The  Fourth 
Annual  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  will  take 
place  in  New  York  from  September  23rd  to  28th.  This 
exposition  has  grown  until  this  year  it  will  occupy 
four  complete  floors  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  on 
Lexington  Avenue.  This  enormous  space  is  divided 
into  booths  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  have 
materials  to  exhibit,  processes  to  explain  or  .services  of 
an  engineering  capacity  to  offer.  Besides  the  interest- 
ing exhibits  there  will  be  addresses  on  timely  and  im- 
portant topics  by  prominent  speakers.  This  program, 
has  in  the  past,  boon  an  important  feature  of  the  ox- 
position.  Besides  tlie  addresses  there  will  be  a  moving 
picture  program  of  unusual  interest. 

It  is  interesting  I'>  note  that  the  exposition  in  past 
years  has  been  largly  patronized,  not  only  by  profes- 
sional men.  manufacturers  and  others  interesting  them- 
selves directly  in  chemical  industries,  but  also  by  the 
general  public.    The  interest  of  these  lay  visitors  is  an 


encouraging  sign  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  and  importance  of  chemistrj-  in  daily 
life.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that  young  people  who 
see  the  varied  and  attractive  exhibits,  hear  the  inspir- 
ing addresses  and  watch  the  fascinating  moving  pic- 
tures which  depict  the  industries  in  actual  operation, 
will,  manj'  of  them,  sec  for  themselves  a  satisfying 
future  in  chemical  or  chemical  engineering  work.  A 
decision  of  a  future  made  in  this  way  by  a  young  man 
will  bring  into  our  industries  an  enthusiasm  which 
can  hardly  be  acquired  by  one  who  comes  in  by  force 
of  circumstance  or  by  chance. 

The  Government  of  Canada  will  be  represented,  also 
a  number  of  Canadian  chemical  and  metallurgical  in- 
dustries. Some  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  equip- 
ment will  be  there.  Perhaps  some  paper  mills  will  be 
in  evidence,  but  the  paper  maker  or  pulp  manufactur- 
er who  can  be  in  New  York  the  week  of  September 
23rd  will  be  missing  the  grand  opportunity  if  he  does 
not  attend  the  exposition.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
walk  around  among  the  booths,  in  some  of  which 
models  or  full-sized  pieces  of  machinery  are  to  be  seen 
in  operation,  without  getting  some  new  ideas,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  putting  a  price  on  or  estimating 
the  value  of,  a  new  idea. 


A  NEW  TREATY  WITH  SWEDEN. 

A  treaty  has  been  agreed  to  between  Sweden  and  the 
Allies  whereby  there  will  be  a  much  surer  movenu'nt 
of  shipping  than  has  taken  place  for  some  time.  The 
release  of  400.000  tons  of  Swedish  ships  for  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  is  an  im- 
portant and  fortunate  event.  It  is  permitted  that 
half  of  this  toimage  can  be  operated  in  the  danger 
zones.  One  of  the  difficulties  has  been  the  exchange 
situation.  British  funds  being  at  a  considerable  dis- 
count. The  treaty  provides  that  the  Swedes  get  half" 
of  their  payments  cash  in  kroner,  and  the  other  half 
in  some  form  of  British  funds.  This  treaty  will  tend  to 
relieve  the  pulp  and  paper  situation  in  England,  which 
has  been  severely  handicapped  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 


THE  PAPERMAKERS  LAMENT. 

(With  apologies  to  ■"Kelly.") 
Has  anybody  seen  friend  Pringle* 

p.r-r— I— N— G— L— E. 
We  want  to  see  him  set  a  price 

Where  real  cost  figures  cut  some  ice; 
The  cost  of  making  newsprint  is 

The  same  for  Canuck  or  Yank. 

AVill  somebody  tell  friend  Pringlet 

p.r-r— I— N— G— L— E. 
"We're  selling  newsprint  at  a  loss. 

Woirfd  like  the  whole  darn  .iob  to  toss."" 
If  papermaking  maifees  no  profit. 

Then  whv  make  it  at  all? 
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Ln  the  process  of  beating  paper  pulp  and  half  stoek 
ill  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  material,  in  the  form 
of  a  b'pei'  cent  mixtni'e  with  water  in  an  oval  tub.  i.s 
circulated  between  a  revolving  roll  having  a  series  of 
steel  bars  Vi  in-  tliick  and  protruding  about  21/0  in. 
and  a  bed  plate,  of  ig  in.  or  14  in-  bars,  for  a  pei'iod  of 
time  ranging  between  one  and  thirty-six  hours. 

Under  this  treatment,  the  fibers  are  changed  both 
as  to  physical  shape  and  physical  chemical  nature. 
The  fiber  as  it  exists  in  the  raw  material  varies  of 
course  with  the  different  kinds  of  stock,  but  in  gen- 
eral consists  of  a  ribbon  of  cellulose  with  a  central 
canal  or  lumen.  Under  the  abrasive  action  of  the  roll 
the  fibers  are  brushed  out  and  isolated;  at  the  same 
time  they  combine  with  the  water  or  become  "hy- 
drated."  The  fiber  swells,  becomes  gelatinous  and 
capable  of  retaining  water  so  that  when  run  on  the 
wire  of  the  paper  machine  it  is  said  to  be  '"slow."  It 
is  this  gelatiiu)us  or  greasy  feel  that  the  beaterraan  ex- 
jjeriences  when  he  puts  his  hand  in  the  beater  to  de- 
termine the  i)r()gress  of  beating.  This  property  is 
also  one  of  the  factors  that  is  measured  by  a  sedimen- 
tation tester  and  that  enters  into  Green's  viscosity 
principle  of  controlling  beating. 

It  is  the  amount  of  hydration  and  the  length  of 
ni)er  that  determines  the  character  of  the  sheet  so  far 
as  beating  is  concerned.  The  fibers,  originally  stiff, 
ln'come  more  flexible  and  therefore  felt  together  on 
the  wire  and  at  the  same  time  their  cohesive  properties 
are  developed  so  tliat  the  sheet  is  much  stronger.  In 
tlie  case  of  greaseproof  or  glassine  papers  where  the 
stock  is  beaten  for  a  long  time,  the  colloidal  property 
of  the  cellulose  is  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  stock  has  lost  all  of  its  fibrous  character  and  is  a 
greasy  gelatinous  mass.  When  this  mass  is  dried  on 
the  machine  it  becomes  a  transparent,  structureless, 
almost  hornlike  substance.  In  blotting  paper,  how- 
ever, the  fibers  are  treated  in  the  beater  so  as  to  re- 
tain theii'  fibrous  nature  by  putting  the  I'oll  down  hard 
and  thus  cutting  up  the  fibers  without  hydrating  any 
more  than  is  possible.  In  this  case  the  canal  of  the 
fiber  is  preserved  and  this  paper  therefore  has  the 
greatest  tendency  to  absorb  liquids,  since  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  liquids  by  blotting  paper  the  liquid  is 
drawn  up  the  canal  of  the  fiber  by  capillary  attraction 
similai-  to  the  well  known  phenomenon  of  water  ris- 
ing in  a  narrow  tube,  the  height  to  which  it  rises  and 
therefore  the  force  of  capillarity  being  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

It  is  tlie  operation  of  beating,  therefoi'e,  thai  <le 
termines  the  character  of  the  paper  that  is  made.  A 
short  free  stock  is  obtained  with  sharp  tackle  and  put- 
ting the  roll  down  hard  for  a  short  time;  long  slow 
stock  by  using  dull  tackle  and  putting  the  roll  down 
very  slowly  and  .iust  brushing  the  fibers  so  that  they 


'Read  before  the  Holyoke  Section  of  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  March  4. 
1918,  and  published  in  "Paper."  March  27,  1918. 


are  isolated  but  not  cut.  After  the  fibers  are  greased 
or  hydrated  by  this  brushing  action,  the  roll  may  be 
put  down  harder  thus  increasing  the  hydration  with- 
out cutting  the  fiber.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
hydration  of  stock  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  paper 
manufacturers,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
beating,  together  with  the  different  factors  that  gov- 
ern hydration  and  the  method  of  control,  is  essential. 

Factory  Controlling'  Hydration. 

The  hydration  of  cellulose  depends  upon  four  factors  : 

1 — Mechanical  abrasion 

2 — Chemical  agents 

3 — Temperature 

4— Time  ' 
The  effect  of  mechanical  abrasion  has  been  dis- 
cussed slightly  in  the  introduction.  If  cellulose  fibers 
are  left  to  stand  in  water  they  will  take  up  water  or 
hydrate.  This  is  common  knowledge  in  paper  mills, 
it  being  well  known  that  stuff  which'  stands  in  the 
chest  over  night  becomes  "slow."  This  causes  trouble 
if  it  is  a  paper  such  as  news  that  is  run  at  high  speeds. ' 
By  mechanical  brushing,  however,  this  adsorption  of 
water  is  very  much  accelerated.  The  fibers  are  alter- 
nately compressed  and  released  thus  opening  up  the 
fibers  and  promoting  penetration  of  the  water  and 
consequent  hydration.  This  may  be  likened  to  put- 
ting a  dry  sponge  in  water.  It  takes  a  long  time  for 
the  water  to  penetrate  and  make  the  sponge  entirely 
soft  but  if  it  be  successively  squeezed  by  the  hand  the 
action  is  much  mo^-e  rapid.  Conforming  with  this 
same  general  theory  is  the  fact  that  a  dense  beater 
hydrates  much  more  rapidly  than  a  thin  beater  so 
that  modern  beater  design  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  form  of  roll  and  tub  that  will  promote  circulation 
so  that  the  beater  can  be  filled  up  to  a  high  per  cent 
dry  matter.  In  a  thick  beater  the  fibers  are  not  only 
brushed  out  by  the  roll  and  bedplate  but  also  rub  on 
each  other,  so  that  more  fibers  are  rubbed  simultane- 
ously and  a  greater  hydration  is  produced. 

Chemical  Agents. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  chemical  agents  affect 
the  properties  of  cellulose.  In  1848  John  Mercer 
found  that  15  per  cent  caustic  soda  made  cellulose 
swell  and  become  lustrous  and  this  is  the  basis  of 
making  mercerized  fiber.  Saturated  zinc  chloride  solu- 
tion, concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ammoniacal  cop- 
per hydroxide  solution,  caustic  soda  and  then  car- 
i)on  disnlphide  and  other  chemicals  dissolve  cellulose 
and  by  precipitation  from  the  solution  this  cellulose 
is  obtained  in  a  veiw  hydrated  form.  When  this  is 
<lried  considerable  shrinkage  takes  place.  This  phe- 
iionuuion  is  seen  also  on  a  paper  machine  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  well  beaten  slow  stock  as  is  used 
for  bonds,  ledgers  and  wrapping  papers  shrinks  more 
than  a  free  stock  such  as  is  used  for  book  paper  and 
covers. 

Some  verv  intcT'esting  work  has  been  done  by  Mans- 
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field  and  Stephenson"  who  determined  the  effect  of 
1  and  10  per  cent  solutions  of  soda  ash  (Na,COa),  5 
per  cent  caustic  soda  solution  (XaOH),  10  per  cent 
ammonia  (NH^OH),  10  per  cent  salt  (NaCl),  5  per 
cent  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  (HjSO,),  15  per 
cent  acetic  acid  (CH3COOH)  and  5  per  cent  zinc 
chloride  (ZnCU)  solution  on  sulphite  pulp  by  treat- 
ing in  a  pebble  mill  for  one  liour  and  then  making 
sheets  on  a  100-niesh  sieve  and  determining  the  Mul- 
len tost.  Schopper  stretch  and  tensile  strength  tests. 
They  found  that  soda  asii,  caustic  soda,  ammonia,  and 
zinc  chloride  inci-easetl  the  pop  test  and  gave  greater 
stretch  and  tensile  strength,  that  sodium  chloride  had 
practically  no  effect  and  that  the  acids  actually  les- 
sened tile  results  making  them  slightlj-  lower  than  in 
pure  water.  Since  the  felting  action  and  physical 
tests  tlepend  upon  the  hj'dration,  these  results  may  be 
directly  applied  to  hydration  and  indicate  that  alkal- 
ies promote  hydration  while  acids  retard  it.  They 
carried  this  further  by  beating  suljjhite  pulj)  for  two 
hours  in  an  experimental  Noble  and  Wood  beater 
with  water  and  with  a  5  per  cent  soda-ash  solution  and 
obtaineil  an  increase  in  pop  test  from  63.6  to  77.1  of 
stretch  from  1.94  per  cent  to  2.40  per  cent  and  a  tensile 
strength  from  11.1  Kg.  to  13.5  Kg.,  and  also  found 
that  thej-  coidd  obtain  equal  tests  by  lowering  the 
beating  time  aiul  adiiing  soda  ash. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  agree  with  work 
that  was  done  by  Beadle  and  Stevens-'  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  M'ater  and  alkali  by  regenerated  cellulose. 
They  obtain  cords  of  cellulose  by  dissolving  cotton  in 
an  amraoniaeal  solution  of  copper  hydroxide  and 
squirting  it  into  dilute  alcohol  and  washing  thoroughly. 
These  cords  w(>ighing  about  .2  gram  were  immersed 
for  thirty  minutes  in  20  Cc.  of  solutions  of  caustic 
soda  varying  from  0  to  26  per  cent  and  a  temperature 
ranging  from  32°  to  104°  Fahr.  They  were  taken  out, 
reweighed,  and  the  amoinit  of  caustic  soda  taken  up 
by  the  fiber  obtained  by  titration.  They  obtained  a 
number  of  very  interesting  curves  which  showed  that 
the  hydration  increased  rapidly  as  the  strength  of  the 
caustic  soda  solution  was  increased,  until  a  concentra- 
tion of  from  8  to  12  per  cent  was  reached,  depending 


-Everett  K.  Mansfield  and  J.  New&ll  Stephenson. 
Experimental  Studies  in  Beating  Pulp.  Pulp  &  Paper 
Magazine.  Oct.  1.  1916.  and  Paper,  Nov.  1,  1916. 

•■"'Infhu'nce  of  Temperature  on  Hydration  and  Ab- 
sorption of  Alkali  by  Regenerated  Cellulose."  Original 
Cominunicatious  of  the  Eighth  International  Congress 
of  Applied  (^hemistry.  Vol.  13.  Sect.  6.  September, 
1912. 


upon  the  temperature  but  that  after  this  the  hydration 
dropped  off  again.  Moreover,  as  the  temperature  of 
the  solution  increased  from  32  to  41°  Fahr.  the  hy- 
dration increased  for  the  same  strength  solutions,  but 
after  that  decreased  with  increase  of  temperature. 
Maximum  conditions  were  reached  at  41°  Fahr.  and 
with  a  9  per  cent  caustic  soda  solution.  At  this  maxi- 
mum point  in  the  curve  the  cellulose  had  become 
twenty-.seven  times  its  original  weight  or  had  taken 
up  twenty-six  times  its  weight  of  water  and  cau.stic 
soda.  The  weight  of  the  caustic  soda  adsorbed  was 
256  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  original  regenerated 
cellulose. 

These  results  were  verified  by  the  writer  \nider  con- 
ditions more  nearly  like  mill  conditions.  Strips  of 
Bear  brand  sulphite  i)uli)  2"x3"  were  soaked  in  water 
for  thirty  minutes  and  then  placed  between  sheets  of 
blotting  pajjer  and  tlw?  whole  pile  of  alternate  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  and  pulp  were  placed  between  iron 
plates  and  a  501b.  weight  placed  on  top  for  one  minute. 
They  were  then  weighed  rapidly  to  one  centigram  and 
then  immersed  in  their  various  solutions  in  covered 
beakers  at  80°  Fahr.  After  soaking  for  fifty  hours 
they  were  pressed  in  the  same  manner  and  reweighed. 
They  were  then  soaked  again  for  an  additional  twenty 
hours,  pressed  and  reweighed.  The  samples  that  n-ere 
placed  in  rosin  size  solution  were  washed  with  1  per 
cent  cau,stic  soda  and  then  water  before  being  plaee<l 
between  the  blotting  paper.  This  removed  the  rosin 
size  Ihat  adhered  to  the  surface. 

This  method  is  rather  crude  and  only  satisfactory 
if  all  the  sheets  are  sqiu^ezed  at  once.  Centrifuging 
under  constant  conditions  is  the  best  procediu'e.  but  a 
centi'ifuge  was  not  available  and  the  figures  obtained 
were  not  taken  as  quantitative  but  to  indicate  the  ef- 
fect of  the  various  solutions.  Strips  squeezed  sim- 
ultaneously agree  to  about  one  decigram  and  succes- 
sive squeezing  and  weighings  are  reproducible  to  about 
two  decigrams.  The  results  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table : 

These  figures  are  qualitative  but  the  total  result^ 
.show  conclusively  that  cellulose  will  hydrate  much 
more  rapidly  in  alkaline  solution  than  in  neutral  or 
acid  solution.  Rosin  size,  whether  it  be  a  solution  o!' 
rosin  in  sodium  resinate  solution,  or  a  colloidal  su- 
pension  of  rosin  with  the  rosin  there  as  an  ionizini; 
medium,  is  alkaline  in  reaction  and  therefore  liydra- 
tion  should  be  promoted  if  the  size  be  put  in  the  beatei' 
at  the  furnisli  and  the  alum  afterwards. 

This  was  tried  out  in  a  practical  way  at  the  Taylor- 
Logan  Company  Papermakers  mill  in  Holyoke. 

In   a  test  on  bond   pajier  containing  rags  and  su; 


Increase  in  iveight  of  Bear  brand  pulp  immersed  in  various  solutions 

Original  Initial       Wet  wgt.  Wet  wgt. 

Solution  in                                                           dry  wgt.  wet  wgt.      soaked       soaked 

which  immersed                                                    of  sample  (squeezed)     sohrs.        7ohrs. 

Water    2.22  3.66             3.88             404 

Soda  ash   (Na^CO.)  5  percent 2-24  3  75             3-85             40K 

Caustic  soda   (NaOH)    i  percent.'....: 2.23  3.76             4.08             4.39 

Caustic   soda   5   percent    ; , 2.23  364             4.05             4.22 

Rosin  size  solution  8  percent 2.24  3.76             4.15             4.21 

Alum  solution   10  percent    ■ 2.22  3.74             3.91             4.05 

Sulphuric  acid  5  percent  2.22  3.76    ♦        3.99             4.01 


Increase  in  wgt. 
after  soaking  70  hrs. 


Gm. 

% 

.38 

10.4 

33 

8.8 

.63 

16.7 

.58 

16.0 

-ts 

12.0 

•31 

8.3 

■25 

6.8 
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phite,  the  first  five  beaters  were  furuished  and  tlie 
rosin  size  put  in  as  soon  as  the  fibers  were  drawn  out 
(about  two  hours  after  furnishing)  and  the  alum  three 
hours  later.  In  the  last  five  beaters  the  order  of  adil- 
ing  alum  and  size  were  reversed.  A  little  difficulty 
was  experieneetl  in  the  preparation  of  the  stock  as  the 
beatermeii  were  not  familiar  with  the  feel  of  the  pulp 
containing  rosin  size  but  the  pulp  was  beaten  as  evenly 
as  possible.  When  run  on  tke  machine,  the  first  five 
beaters  were  much  slower  than  the  last  five  and  the 
machine  not  only  had  to  be  slowed  doAvn  a  little  but 
steam   had   to  be   put   in  the  head  box  to  free  up  the 


stock  to  ^'et  production.  The  paper  made  from  the 
first  beaters  tested  ly^  points  higher  than  that  made 
by  putting  the  alum  in  the  beater  first.  A  beater 
was  tried  with  putting  the  size  in  at  the  furnish  but 
iiydration  took  place  so  rapidly  that  the  filrers  slipped 
between  the  rolls  no  matter  how  hard  the  roll  was  put 
down.  The  stock  could  not  be  drawn  out  in  this  con- 
dition and  alum  had  to  be  added  to  make  the  beater 
workable.  This  agrees  with  the  common  experience, 
that  after  the  stock  is  greased  the  roll  can  be  put  down 
hard  without  injuring  the  fiber. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Visit  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia 


From  Montreal  to  Winnipeg. 


The  opportunity  of  making  a  trip  to  British  Colum- 
bia was  eagerly  seized.  The  Editor  accompanied  by 
his  wife  started  from  Montreal  on  this  interesting  ex- 
cursion on  the  fifth  of  June. 

The  first  stage  of  the  journey,  going  as  far  as  Tor- 
onto, was  made  by  sleeper  via  the  C.  P.  R.  Tt  for- 
tunately hai)pened  that  the  trip  could  be  made  so  as  to 
sto])  in  Toronto  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion. The  sessions  were  held  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel  and  Toronto  Technical  School.  As  Toronto 
is  well  furnished  with  hotels  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  fine  accommodations,  a  feature  which  was 
not  so  true  of  all  the  places  visited.  A  full  account  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Technical  Section  has  already 
been  given  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  so  that 
We  need  here  mention  only  the  pleasure  experienced 
in  meeting  so  many  old  friends  and  in  making  some 
new  acquaintances.     The  day  following  the  Technical 


part  occupied  in  following  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
for  about  one  hundred  miles  was  very  pretty.  For 
a  part  of  the  way  between  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
point  where  Lake  Superior  is  reached  the  route  lies 
through  a  forested  region.  Some  of  this  is  still  good 
forest,  some  has  been  settled,  a  considerable  portion  is 
rocky  and  a  large  amount  has  been  bi;rned  over. 
The  sight  of  Lake  Superior  was  a  welcome  relief.  When 
the-  scenery  was  not  especially  interesting,  the  time 
was  profitably  spent  in  studying  the  illustrated  de- 
scriptive booklet  prepared  by  the  C.  P.  R.  This  com- 
prehensive guide  was  a  great  help  in  explaining  the 
country  through  which  we  travelled  and  in  anticipat- 
ing points  of  iiiterest  to  be  watched  out  for.  As  an 
additional  preparation  for  a  journey  westwai'd,  one 
should  see  the  exhibit  of  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Industrial  Departments  of  the  C.  P.  R.  in  the  Windsor 
Station,  Montreal. 

Skirting  tlie_  shores  of  the  lake  the  railway  frequent- 


Section  meetings  we  had  time  to  call  on  a  few  friends 
in  the  paper  trade  and  in  the  afternoon  were  treated 
to  an  auto  ride  through  the  Park  along  the  beautiful 
Humber  River.  The  quaint  stone  inn  by  the  side 
of  the  old  mill  furnished  an  attractive  spot  to  stop 
for  afternoon  tea.  Returning  to  the  King  Edward 
we  had  just  time  to  collect  our  baggage  and  catch  the 
C.  P".  R.  train  for  Port  Arthur. 

The  journey  to  Port  Arthur  was  uneventful,  but  tlie 


Typical  of  Lake  Superior's  Rocky  Shore. 


ly  passes  through  tunnels  in  the  rocky  points  which 
project  out  into  the  water  and  by  the  time  the  travel- 
ler has  spun  around  a  curve  and  shot  into  the  black- 
ness for  about  the  seventh  time  he  is  moved  to  agree 
with  the  Irishman,  who  when  subjected  to  a  similar 
experience  grabbed  his  seat  mate  by  the  arm  and 
in  a  trembling  voice  asked,  "Wouldn't  it  have  been 
an  awful  mess  if  she'd  missed  the  hole?"  Well,  she 
didn't  miss  the  hole,  and  we  arrived  quite  safely  in 
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Port  Arthur  aud  were  made  very  comfortable  in  th« 
fine  new  Prince  Artliur  Hotel. 

Two  disappointments  awaited  us  tlie  next  morning. 
In  the  first  place,  on  calling  up  >Mr.  Pounsford,  of  the 
Port  Arthur  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  we  learned  that 
1.  U.  Weldon.  President  of  tiie  company  and  the 
President  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  was  arriving 
that  morning  by  boat  and  we  had  missed  the  delight- 
ful sail  up  the  Great  Lakes  as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weldon 's  congenial    company   on    the   trip    from   Tor- 


Part  of  the  Docks  at  Fort  Arthur. 

onto.  The  second  disap]iointment  was  in  discoveiinj; 
that  we  got  up  an  hour  too  soon,  not  knowing  befoie 
hand  that  we  should  have  set  our  watches  back  an 
hour  on  reaching  Port  Arthur.  We  had  the  fun,  how 
ever,  of  waking  friend  Pounsford  to  answei-  thi'  iihom-. 

Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Pounsford  called  with  his  <'ar 
and  we  all  went  down  to  the  mill.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Mr.  Weldon  had  seen  the  mill  in  operation 
and  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  progress  that  was 
being  made.  He  had  good  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  his  company.  The  mill  is  located 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city  and  is 
easily  reached  by  trolley.  It  adjoins  the  property  of 
the    Port    Arthur   Shipbuilding   Company.      The    pulp 


Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  irom  the  Boom. 

making  part  of  the  mill  is  practically  complete  for 
the  present  capacity.  Work  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
was  being  done  on  the  log  haul  and  slasher  mill  to 
take  care  of  the  rafts  of  logs  that  were  then  being 
towed  to  the  mill.  Booms  had  been  already  prepared. 
A   large  quantity  of  pulp  wood   in  four  foot   lengths 


was  piled  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  company's 
property.  This  had  been  shipped  in  by  farmers  and 
settlers  and  wood  from  this  source  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  pulp  wood 
requirements  of  the  com))any.  The  new  saw  deck  will 
take  (;are  of  the  log.s  that  will  be  cut  from  time  to  time 
on  the  company's  own  limits  or  brought  in  by  wati-i- 
from  other  sources. 

The  mill  is  located  close  to  the  railway  tracks  and 
has  a  siding  of  considerable  capacity  very  convenient- 
l\'  located  both  for  bringing  in  I'aw  materials  and 
tahing  out  finished  i)ulp.    The  barking  ami  .hippin?  is 


Corner  of  Barking  and  Chipping  Room  at  Port  Arthur. 

done  in  a  separate  building  and  the  chips  are  carried 
into  the  mill  by  a  belt  conveyer.  One  American  bark- 
ing drum  efficiently  handles  all  the  wood  required  ami 
those  who  hold  that  drum-barked  wood  will  not  pro- 
duee  a  high  grade  |)ul])  apiiareiitly  have  not  seen  tic 
Port  Arthur  jjroduct.  A  Tuodified  V(>suvius  burner  hu.i 
limestone  towers  furnish  the  acid  for  the  two  digesti-rs. 
The  bleaching  department  is  capable  of  handling  tln' 
entire  product  and  a  rather  novel  bleaching  system  h::- 
been  devised. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  mill  is  tin 
layout  which  provides  for  extension  in  three  direction^. 
At  one  end  it  will  be  very  simple  to  extend  the  digest-- 
(  r  room  and  screen  room.  An  additional  room  for  . 
. 'cond  sulpliur  Inu-uer  is  alreadv  built  and  addition.  ' 


Screens  and  Thickeners  at  Port  Arthur  Puip  and 
Paper  Co. 
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towers  cau  be  erected  immediately  adjoining  it.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  mill  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  future  erection,  when  conditions  warrant,  of  a  paper- 
machine  room.  Finally,  if  the  company  decides  to 
make  its  own  chlorine  for  bleaching  this  also  can  be 
simply   and   conveniently  provided  for. 

The  town  of  Port  Arthur  is  growing  and  is  pi-o- 
gressive.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  has  a  fine  harbor  witli  good  water  trans- 
portatiqii.  Tliis  latter  point  is  of  importance  in  keep- 
ing down  transportation  rates.  IMost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial sui)plies  can  be  had  conveniently  and  economical- 
ly and  wlicn  the  population  of  Port  Arthur  realizes  the 
stability  of  employment  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try and  the  opportunities  for  advancement  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  waiting  list  for  positions  at  the  mill. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  plant  is  one  of  modesty.  There 
is  no  splurge  about  anything  but  one  seems  to  feel 
the  sort  of  desire  and  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  organization  to  make  the  thing  to  go  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  going. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Pounsford  kindly  took  tlu' 
party  for  an  automobile  trip  through  Fort  William 
!ind  some  of  the  surrounding  country,  showing  us  their 
natural  park  and  two  ver.v  pretty  water  falls.  In  the 
evening  we  set  out  again  on  our  .journey  of  two  liuii- 
Ired  and  ti^n   miles  for  Drvden,  Out. 


luncheon. 

The  mill  was  busy  turning  out  the  well  known  Dry- 
den  kraft.  Mr.  Beveridge  said  they  were  having  al- 
most no  labor  trouble  or  trouble  of  any  other  kind 
except  to  make  enough  pulp  and  sheathing  paper  to 
fill  their  orders.  The  community  centres  about  the 
pulp  mill  and  the  townspeople  come  to  look  on  work- 
ing for  the  company  either  in  the  woods  or  at  the  mill, 
as  the  logical  thing  to  do.  It  is  possible  to  carry  out 
a  schedule  which  enables  the  men  to  conduct  farming 
operations  besides  working  in  some  capacity  for  the 
Dryden  Timber  &  Power  Company.  The  company  is 
now  making  a  luimber  of  improvements  which  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency'  of  both  the  power  plant  and  the 
pulp  mill. 

Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  and  International  Falls,  Minn. 

The  next  part  of  our  journey  carried  us  to  Winni- 
peg, which  was  reached  the  same  evening,  leaving  Dry- 
den in  the  afternoon.  Here  we  found  the  Royal  Alex- 
andra adjoining  the  C.P.R.  station  and  quickly  made 
ourselves  comfortable  in  a  pleasant  room  overlooking 
a  park  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  soldiers. 
After  spending  two  days  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
which  will  be  referred  to  again,  we  went  to  Fort  Fran- 
ces, Ont..  and  International  Falls,  Minn.  This  visit  is 
mentioned  at  this  point  so  as  to  include  it  with  those 
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Pulp  Mill  of  the  Dryden  Timber  &  Power  Co. 


Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co. 

The  journey  to  Dryden  was  |*uieventful  and  we  dis- 
embarked early  in  the  morning  and  after  reconnoiter- 
ng  succeeded  in  finding  a  breakfast.  A  furious  wind 
ivas  blowing,  and  when  we  got  on  the  leeward  side  of 
he  mill  Mrs.  Stephenson,  who  had  never  before  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  sulphate  mill,  began  to  inquire 
ivhether  something  had  died  or  if  a  stock  of  cabbage 
liad  been  allov.-ed  to  rot,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  odor,  which  bears  out  the 
idage  that  "familiarity  breeds  contempt."  We  found 
the  simplest  plan  and  the  safest  to  get  round  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  mill.  M.  .1.  B.  Beveridge,  Cxen- 
eral  Manager,  happened  to  be  out  of  town,  but  his 
brother,  Norman  Beveridge,  who  is  superintendent  of 
the  mill,  took  us  over  the  plant.  We  also  enjoyed  tlir 
hospitality   of   the   conibined    Beveridge    families     at 


ul'  the  other  paper  mills  in  Ontario.  There  are  no 
]iulp  or  paper  mills  in  Canada  between  Fort  Fran- 
ces and  Vancouver,  a  distance  of  more  than  1,600  miles. 
Fort  Frances  was  reached  at  1.30  in  the  moining  and  a 
drive  of  about  a  mile  took  us  to  the  hotel  at  Interna- 
tional Falls,  which  had  the  best  recommendation.  Af- 
ter a  few  hours  slumber  the  day  was  spent  at  the 
mills.  Mr.  La  Bar,  Supt.  of  the  Fort  Frances  Mill,  is 
justly  proud  of  his  machine  room  and  ground  wood 
mill.  Xo  sulphite  is  made  at  the  Fort  Frances  mill,  but 
is  pumped  over  from  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Mill 
across  the  river.  The  story  is  told  that  the  Customs 
officials  for  a  long  time  were  unaware  that  the  pipe 
line  along  the  footpath  on  the  dam  carried  pulp  to 
the  mill  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  two  machines  at 
Fort  Frances,  each  186  inches  wide,  had  on  the  pre- 
vious week,  made  a  combined  record  of  more  than  147 
tons  of  newsprint  daily.     The  paper  made  on  theie 
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machines  has  a  very  fine  finish.  The  grinder  room 
was  shut  down,  for  the  time  being,  due  to  lack  of  wa- 
ter. 

Across  the  river  at  Tnternational  Falls  the  Minnesota 
and  Ontario  Mill,  which  is  under  the  same  management 
as  the  Fort  Prances  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  has  four 
newsprint  machines.  The.v  were  also  somewhat  short 
of  ground  wood  but  have  some  fifty  tons  excess  sul- 
piiitc  for  the  market  and  had  .just  begun  the  manufac- 
ture of  suliihiite  juilp.  Tliis  new  department  has  a  cap- 
acity of  fifty  tons  a  da.v.  The  new  wood  room  was 
under   construction    at    the    lime   of   our   visit    and    is 


product  consumes  a  large  amount  of  what  would  otlier- 
wise  be  a  waste  product. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Patter- 
son, clerk  of  the  School  Board,  and  with  him  went 
through  the  new  high  school  building.  This  is,  with- 
out (|ucstion.  the  fiiu'st  school  tliat  the  writer  has  seen 
in  a  town  anywhere  near  the  size  of  International  Falls 
and  would  do  credit  to  many  a  city.  It  is  not  only 
furnished  with  every  necessary  equipment  for  mod- 
ern instruction,  but  the  spirit  of  the  local  school  board 
and  instructing  staff  is  ime  of  .service  to  the  whole 
coiiimnnity.     Tlierc    are    a    model    wood-working    and 


A  Busy  Day  in  the  Machine  Room. 
Port  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

one  of  the  best  the  writer  has  seen.  The  wood  moves 
successively  through  the  barking  machinery  and  is 
sent  to  the  grinders  and  ehippers  as  required.  The 
wood  comes  through  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  from 
the  two  sets  of  ehippers  the  chips  are  carried  to  their 
respective  screening  systems.  The  oversize  chips  are 
collected  from  both  systems  and  carried  by  a  single 
belt  conveyer  either  through  a  rechijiper  or  to  the 
boiler  house.  The  good  chips  can  be  sent  to  either 
the  sulphite  mill  or  the  sulphate  mill  as  desired.  The 
two  s.vstems  of  wood  prejiariug  apparatus  can  be  oper- 
ated .jointly  or  separately.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ad- 
vantage in  a  mill  making  both  kraft  and  sulphite. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  trip  to  this 
mill  was  the  manufacture  of  Insulite,  a  building  board 
of  a  new  t.vpe  which  has  been  used  successfully  for  a 
great   variety  of  purposes.     The   manufai-ture   of  this 


Grinder  Room,  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

domestic  science  departments,  and  there  is  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  agriculture  which  must  be  an  inspir- 
ation to  the  farming  communit.v.  In  adtlition  to  this, 
there  is,  or  will  be,  an  opportunity  for  night  classes, 
which  should  be  a  great  benefit  to  employees  of  the 
paper  mills.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  whereby  emplo.vees  at  Fort  Francis  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  on  the  American  side, 
as  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  cxj^-ct  the  small 
town  on  the  Canadian  side  to  duplicate  the  advantages 
provided  by  the  American  community.  In  fact,  it  would" 
be  quite  foolish  to  attempt  such  a  duplication  if  a  co- 
operative plan  is  i)ossible.  The  Fort  Frances  mill  could 
well  afford  to  contribute  a  fee  which  would  permit 
Canadian  workmen  to  attend  classes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line. 

Another  night  on  the  train,  leaving  Fnrt  Frances  at 
2.3t)  in  tiie  morning  brcuight  us  back  t"  Winnipeg.  Our 
visit  here,  and  the  trip  across  the  prairies  and  thrrui'jh 
the  Uockies  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


The  Dam  and  Sulphite  Pipe  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  and 
International  Falls,  Minn. 


Minnesota  &  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Oo. 
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(("oiu'luded  fi'oin  last  issue.) 

Mother  Lye  from  the  Decomposition  of  Sulphite  Lye 

As  Hydrolyzing  Liquor  For  Peat. 

The  above  rehited  experiments  and  experiences  gave 
me  reason  to  work  in  the  reverse  direction,  that  is,  to 
aim  to  make  the  Peat  more  easily  de-watered  by  heat- 
ing it  with  Mother  Lyes  from  Sulphite  Coal. 

As  known,  the  so-ealleil  "wet  carbonizing"  method 
consists  of  the  Peat  being  subjected  to  an  hydrolysis 
which  bursts  the  cell  fabric,  thereby  changing  the  sub- 
stance from  fibrous  to  erystallinic.  The  term  "wet 
carbonizing"  is  a  misnomer,  inasnuich  as  carbonization 
of  the  Peat  cannot  very  well  take  jilacc  at  the  tempera- 
ture whicii  is  used,  or  about  180  (".  It  is  only  a  coiu- 
uion  Iiydrolysis. 

The  Cellulose  is  very  easily  hydrolized  in  the  pre- 
sence of  smaller  anu)unts  of  inorganic  or  organic  acids. 
The  Humus  Acid  in  the  Peat  is  ordinarily  sufficient  for 
tlu'  hydrolysis  of  the  Peat  if  this  is  carried  out  undei- 
pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of  120  to  180°C. 

If  an  extra  amount  of  Acid  is  now  added,  for  in- 
stance, a  mineral  acid,  the.h.vdrolysis  takes  place  still 
easier.  Tlie  Mother  Lye  contains,  as  I  have  previously 
shown,  a  total  amount  of  about  OMo'/t  of  Sulphuric 
.\cid.  of  whicli  about  0.02'/  is  free  acid.  This  small 
auu>unt  of  acid  is  sufficient  for  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
Peat  at  a  temperature  of  140°C,  and  at  a  pressure  of 
about  5  to  8  kg.  per  square  centimeter.  In  de-water- 
ing the  product  after  the  heating,  the  Peat  water, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  Mother  Lye,  may  be  re-used 
for  a  new  hydrolysis  of  Peat,  and  experiments  have 
shown  that  with  advantage  the  liquor  can  be  re-used 
four  times. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  dry  substance  in  the  Moth- 
er Lye  is  precipitated  with  the  Peat,  and  I  have  there- 
by found  a  means  to  utilize  all  the  organic  substances 
in  the  Sulphite  Lye. 

The  Influence  of  The  Hydrolysis  in  De-Watering  The 
Peat. 

The  Peat  which  I  used  for  the  experiments  has  been 
ordinary  wet  Peat  with  a  dry  substance  of  about  8%, 
and  thus  containing  about  929^  of  water.  Previous  to 
the  hydrolysis  I  removed  as  much  water  as  possible  in  a 
centrifugal  sejiarator,  ami  thereby  have  been  able  to 
raise  the  anu)unt  of  dry  substance  to  about  12%,  that 
is,  an  amount  which  corresjionds  to  peat  whicli  is  dug 
from  a  drained  Peat  bog.  After  hydrolysis  with  the 
mother  Lye  during  twenty  minutes  at  140°C.  and  6 
kg.  pressure  per  square  centimeter,  I  have,  in  the  same 
centrifugal  separator,  and  with  the  same  speed,  de- 
watered  the  product,  thereby  obtaining  a  product  about 
2.j9<  dry.  This  product  has  thereafter  been  easily 
pressed  about  50  to  55%  dry.  After  drying  it  has  been 
easily  disintegrated  into  an  amorphous  powder.  Mi- 
crosco])ically  examined  after  h.ydrol.vsis  the  Peat  shows 
no  trace  of  cells,  except  some  coarse  fibres  and  roots 
which,  naturally,  exist  ahva.vs  in  the  Peat,  and  which 
are  only  partly  affected  by  the  reaction.  The  advantag- 
es foiuid  in  this  foi'in  of  so-called  "wet  carbonizing" 
of  Peat  consist  in  a  reduced  temperature  during  the 
h.vdrolysis  and  saving  of  fuel  through  the  mother  Lye 
being  received  from  the  Sidphite  Coal  factory  at  about 
100°C. 

In  order  to  show  the  influence  of  the  hydrolysis  on 


the  Peat  when  using  mother  Lye  from  the  Sulphite 
Coal,  I  have  carried  out  four  consecutive  so-called 
"Peat  Cooks",  and  therein  used  the  same  mother  Lye. 
The  different  stages  of  the  hydrolysis  may  be  found  by 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  sugar  in  Lyes  contained  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  cook  8.5%  of  dry  sub- 
.stance,  and  of  Suli)huric  Acid  0.35%  total,  of  which 
0.02%  formed  free  acid.  There  was  hardly  any  trace 
of  sugar. 

Dry  Substam-e  Sugar  in  H.SO^  in 

in  Mother  Mother  mother 

Lye  Lye  Lye 

After  first  Peat  Cook       3.9%  0.42%  0.42% 

"       Second     •■                 2.4%  0.32%  0.58% 

"       Third        '•                1.7%  0.17%  0.96% 

••       Fourth     ••                 1.3%  0.09%  0.11%o 

From  these  experiments  it  may  be  seen  how  far  the 
re  use  of  the  same  mother  Lye  may  be  carried  out. 
Two.  or  at  most,  three  times  ought  to  be  sufficient,  as  the 
dry  substance  in  the  mother  Lye  thereby  has  been  re- 
duced to  such  an  extent  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
amount  found  in  the  Peat  water  after  an  analogical 
hydrolysis  without  extra  addition  of  an  acid.  Prom 
the  Table  it  may  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  sugar 
decreases  considerabl.v  after  the  second  cook.  This  is 
partly  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Lye  after  each  cook 
is  diluted  with  more  Peat  water,  and  that  the  amount 
of  Sulphuric  Acid  decreases. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  process  on 
the  Peat  at  various  temperatures  and  pressures  I  have 
carried  out  a,  series  of  experiments  up  to  200°C.  and  20 
kg.  pressure.  I  have  thereby  carried  out  analogical 
de-watering  experiments  with  those  described  above, 
and  I  have  not  obtained  any  better  results.  Should, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mother  Lye  contain  a  trace  of 
additional  free  acid  the  result  is  visibly  improved  and 
the  process  may  in  such  case  be  carried  out  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  140°C.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
if  the  heating  or  hydrol.y.sis  takes  place  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  product  decreases  in  weight.  All  the 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  an  autoclave 
wherein  I  forced  air  so  that  the  i)ressure  has  been  high- 
er than  the  corresponding  evaporation  pressure  of 
.steam  in  order  to  prevent  boiling.  The  reduction  of 
weight  of  the  Peat  product  treated  at  the  higher  tem- 
nerature  is  likely  caused  by  partial  formation  of  Car- 
bon Dioxide.  Probably  also  secondary  reactions  take 
place  at  the  high  temperature.  T  have  as  yet  not  had 
time  to  study  these  conditions  thoroughly,  but  they  are 
nrobably  connected  with  the  heating  value  of  the  pro- 
duct at  the  various  treatments.  Samples  of  the  so-call- 
ed "wet  carbonised"  Peat  Avhich  are  availalile  to  me 
from  the  Larson  &  Ekenberg's  method  show  6.200 
calories  after  an  hydrolysis  at  180°C  and  8  kg.  pres- 
■«ure.  T  have  not  tested,  myself,  for  heating  value,  any 
other  product  than  what  I  obtained  after  an  hydrolysis 
at  120  to  140°C. :  the  heating  value  in  this  case  has  been 
5260  calories  with  a  moisture  (d'  GA' i  and  3.6'/?  of 
ashes. 

Without  doubt,  the  lower  temperature  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred during  the  hydrolysis,  inasnuich  as  thereby  there 
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ie  uo  lokS  iu  material,  which  certainly  will  eounter- 
balanee  tlie  liighei-  heating  value  of  the  fuel  from  a 
treatmeut  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  prime  factor 
iu  tliis  luethoil  is  the  large  saving  of  heat.  In  carrying 
out  the  hydrolysis  as  1  have  described  above,  1  have 
always  obtained  a  larger  weight  of  coal  after  the  hy- 
drolysis than  correspond.s  to  the  amount  of  Peat  sub- 
stance wli(>rel)y  the  2^)'',  of  the  dry  sul>stance  in  the 
motlier  Lye  is  precijiitated  with  the  Peat. 

Yield  Of  Peat  Fuel  Compared  With  Sulphite  Coal 
Simultaneously  Obtained. 

In  decomposing  Sulphite  Lye  when  using  autoclaves 
of  10  cubic  meters  total  volume,  and  filled  with  7.5 
cubic  meters  of  Lye,  the  yield  of  mother  Lye  from  each 
precipitation  is,  on  an  average,  4.2  cubic  meters. 

Based  on  a  yield  of  950  kg.  of  Sulphite  Coal  per  au- 
toclave we  thus  obtain  4,400  litres  of  mother  Lye 
for  each  ton  of  coal. 

At  the  hydrolysis  of  the  Peat  1  have  used  mother  Lye 
in  comparison  witii  ^27<  Peat  substance  at  600  to  700; 
from  this  follows  that  per  ton  Sulphite  Coal  obtained 
616  kg.  of  Peat  substance  (estimated  as  dry)  are  ob- 
tained. If  the  mother  Lye  is  used  twice,  as  should  be 
done  for  making  the  process  effective,  '2X  616  =  1,- 
232  kg.  of  Peat  substance  is  obtained.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  the  substance  which  remains  in  the  mother 
Lye  from  the  Sulphite  Coal  precipitation,  and  which 
constitutes  259f  of  the  total  substance  in  the  Sulphite 
Liquor,  or  318  kg. 

Ill  producing  1  ton  of  Sulphite  Coal,  1,550  kg.  of  Peat 
coal  are  thus  also  obtained.  A  great  advantage  is  that 
this  combination  is  only  partly  affected  by  the  effi- 
cienc.y  of  the  Sulphite  Coal  Factory,  inasmuch  as  losses 
during  the  first  process  are  recovered  in  the  second, 
and  this  within  a  limit  of  about  5  or  6%.  Should  the 
mother  Lye  contain  too  much  dry  substance  this  can- 
not be  fully  precipitated  in  two  con.secutive  cooks.  The 
percentage  of  dry  substance,  or  8V29(.  which  I  stated 
as  existing  during  the  ex])eriments  may  be  regarded  as 
a  maximum  :  geiiiM-ally  the  jiercentage  is  5  or  6'7,  . 
Method  For  Hydrolysis  of  Peat. 

As  known,  the  present  methods  worked  out  for  the 
so-called  "wet  carbonizing"  system  consist  of  treat- 
ing the  Peat  in  eontinuousl.v  working  apparatus.  As 
far  as  known  to  me,  this  form  of  treatment  has  never 
proved  satisfactory.  As  in  that  process  the  heat  re- 
quired is  of  great  importance,  it  is  easily  understood 
how  "difficult  it  is  to  arrange  the  apparatus  for  ob- 
taining a  satisfactory  and  economical  result. 

In  placing  my  suggestions  before  you  I  wish  to  sa.v 
that  the  process  is  carried  out  analogicall.v  with  that 
one  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Sulphite  Coal,  that 
is,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  Peat  is  carried  out  in  auto- 
claves which,  on  account  of  the  low  pressure  which  is 
required  for  the  heating,  may  be  considerably  larger. 

These  latter  are  filled  with  Peat  substance  and  moth- 
er L.ve  is  then  drawn  from  the  autoclaves  in  the  Sul- 
|ihite  Coal  Factory,  and  finally  air  is  admitted.  For 
tlic  P(>at  two  or  three  large  autoclaves  are  used,  and  the 
generated  warm  steam  and  gases  are  blown  from  one 
to  another  of  the  autoclaves  in  turn  as  these  are  ready 
to  be  discharged.  During  my  experiments  it  was  shown 
that,  a  considerable  ])ortion  of  organic  acid  is  ,'arried 
away  with  the  gases.  Tf  this  acid  is  carried  from  one 
Mutoclave  to  another  an  advantage  is  gained  in  th(>  ef- 
fect of  the  operation,  and  thereby  time  and  heat  are 
saved  during  the  process.  The  heating  of  large  Peat 
autoclaves  is  economically  accomplished  by  a  combina- 
tion of  direct  and  indirect  steam. 


The  Heat  Required  For  Producing  One  Ton  Of  Peat 
(Calculated  as  Dry) . 

In  correspondence  with  the  above  stated  figures  7.14 
cubic  meters  of  mother  Lye  are  required  for  produc- 
ing one  ton  of  dry  Peat.  This  mother  Lye  contains 
about  500  kg.  of  dry  substance.  In  obtaining  1  ton  of 
Peat  also  2.50  kg.  of  substance  are  obtained  from  the 
mother  Lye  during  two  consecutive  cooks;  that  is,  in 
case  the  mother  L.ve  is  not  thoroughly  precipitated  pre- 
viously :  Thus,  in  all  1,250  kg.  are  obtained. 

If  the  maximum  temperature  during  the  hydrolysis 
is  assumed  to  be  140'"^C.  and  the  mother  Lye  in  favor- 
able cases  is  100°C.,  and  the  Peat  substance  15°C'. ;  and 
if,  further,  the  heat  is  utilized  in  an  economical  way 
from  one  autoclave  to  another,  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired for  complete  hydrolysis  is  about  1,200,000  calo- 
ries. 

1.250  kg.  of  Peat  Coal  are  then  obtained  from  the 
autoclave.  If  the  fuel  value  of  this  is  5,260  calories,  the 
total  amount  is  thus  6,575.000  calories :  that  is,  the  con- 
sumed heat  for  the  process  is  about  20^^  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

The  above  stated  figures  arc.  naturally,  only  given 
to  convey  the  idea  of  this  combination  and  the  results 
that  may  be  gained  from  same.  For  the  de-watering 
of  the  Peat  product  after  hydrolysis  plans  are  also 
worked  out,  but  these  can  only  be  published  later  on, 
as  the  experimental  ajiparatus  is  not  as  yet  ready. 

The  Amount  of  Fuel  Which  May  Be  Recovered  From 
The  Swedish  Sulphite  Cellulose  Industry  Should 

The  Alternative  Now  Related  Come  Into  Use. 

The  Swedish  Sulphite  industry  embraces  at  present 
a  yearl.v  production  of  about  900,000  metric  tons  of 
Cellulose.  In  case  the  Sulphite  Coal  manufacture 
should  be  carried  out  at  all  the  Swedish  Hills.  667.500 
tons  of  fuel  would  be  obtained  ]ier  annum,  provided  the 
method  he  worked  under  favorable  conditious. 

Tf  this  method  is  combined  with  the  last  one  des- 
cribed, an  additional  1,034.625  tons  of  Peat  Coal  would 
be  obtained,  or  a  total  of  about  1,700.000  tons  of  Coal. 
The  last  figures  are  merely  given  for  the  sake  of  gen- 
eral interest.  The  last-mentioned  alternative  is.  na- 
turally, dependent  on  the  proximity  of  suitable  Peat 
bogs  to  the  Sulphite  Mill,  but  is  stated  in  order  to  show 
in  what  way  the  waste  product  ma.v  he  suitably  utiliz- 
ed should  analogical  conditions  be  favorable;  and  this 
ill  particular  in  times  when  the  fuel  question  belongs 
to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  directions  I  have  given  regarding  combination 
may  likely  be  of  a  certain  interest,  and  the  Peat  should 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  importance  \vhen  used  direct 
for  manufacture  of  Sulphite  Coal ;  and  this  in  parti- 
cular when  small  quantities  increase  the  yield  in  a  large 
proportion  :  Therefore  every  Sulphite  !Mill  that  is  able 
to  obtain  Peat  may  thereby,  in  a  simple  way.  largely 
increase  the  yield  of  the  Sulphite' Coal  Factory. 


NOTE;  The  following  figures  are  equivalents  for 
figures  used  in  this  article. 

1  Metric  Ton  =  2.204.6  lbs. 

1   Kilogram  =  2.2.  lbs. 

1   Litre  =  0.264  U.S.A.  Gallons. 

1   kg.  per  square  cm.  ==  14.225  lbs.  per  .sq.  inch. 

1  Krona  (CYown)  —  (Sweden.  Norwa.v  and  Den- 
mark) =  26.8  Cents.  --  ■-        ' 

1  Krona  (Crown")  —  (Sweden.  Norwa.^■  and  Den- 
mark) =  100  ore. 
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Booth    Takes    Machines    Off 
Newsprint 

Up  to  Monday  night  there  had  been  no  definite  date 
set  for  the  continuance  of  the  inquiry,  but  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  was  in- 
formed by  the  Paper  Controller  that  "no  date  would 
be  set  for  some  days,"  and  that  the  inquiry  would 
probably  resume  during  the  first  week  of  September. 

From  intimation  conveyed  by  one  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  newsprint  situation  it  appeared  obvious 
that  the  extension  of  the  $2.85  price  into  September 
will  cause  a  merry  row.  Just  what  the  manufacturers 
intend  to  do  when  they  learn  of  the  likely  extention 
they  themselves  best  know. 

Of  course  the  price  has  not  been  further  extended 
.vet,  but  with  the  holding  of  the  next  session  of  the 
l)robe  in  September,  it  is  looked  upon  as  likely  that 
another  extension  will  be  made.  Mr.  Pringle's  order 
will  not  need  to  be  made  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Maybe  it  will  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
^57  rate  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  month  of  September, 
or  a  new  price  may  be  made.  Tt  is  entirely  problema- 
tical and  rests  with  the  Paper  Controller. 

The  likelihood  of  an  extension  of  the  $2.85  price, 
in  accord  with  the  delayed  continuance  of  the  probe 
was  not  the  only  feature  in  the  newsprint  situation 
during  the  week  end.  Almost  of  as  much  significance 
are  the  approaching  signs  that  the  daily  tonnage  of 
Canadian  newsprint  paper  is  going  to  be  reduced  by 
one  or  more  paper  mills. 

John  R.  Booth  late  last  week  announced  to  the  Pulji 
and  Paper  Magazine  that  he  had  decided  to  cut  down 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper  at  this  plant  by 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  and  make  light 
board  instead.  The  E.  B.  Edd.v  Company,  according 
to  reports  from  Mr.  George  H.  Milieu,  is  very  seriously 
considering  the  advisability  of  stopping  the  manufac- 
ture of  new.sprint  paper  altogether  and  putting  the 
nuichines  to  other  work.  The  feeling  as  it  existed  at 
Ottawa  during  the  week  end  was  that  probably  other 
mills  would  follow  the  action  taken  by  John  R.  Booth 
and  curtail  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper. 

Judging  the  whole  situation  as  it  appeared  at  Ot- 
tawa up  to  Monday  night  there  appeared  to  be  "liveak- 
ers  ahead."  The  rumblings  of  discontent  which  have 
been  lieard  from  time  to  time  have  been  increasing 
as  the  delay  in  the  inquiry  went  on.  Th(^  manufac- 
turers are  very  niucli  dissatisfied  and  their  patience 
which  has  been  more  or  less  founded  on  the  liopc  that 
something  would  be  done  to  clear  up  an  undesirable 
situation,  rapidly  approaelied  its  lowest  ebb. 

If  a  further  unfavorable  trade  balance  develops  for 
Canada  with  the  United  States,  through  newsprint 
manufacture  being  curtailed,  it  is  hardly  the  fault 
of  the  newsprint  manufacturer,  as  he  has  more  or  less 
been  driven  to  the  step  he  has  taken,  through  Gov- 
ernmental interference,  brought  about  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  iunvspa|)er  publishers.  If  the  Government 
is  satisfied  with  retarding  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry and  handicapping  it  as  to  Canadian  sales,  then 
the  Government  and  the  newspapers  themselves  sliould 
be  quite  jjrepared  to  swallow  a  do.se  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, and  accept  the  final  consequences. 

Fine  words  or  requests  to  "carry  on"  or  sidestep- 
ping or  pussy  footing  or  whatever  one  likes  to  call  it 


does  not  get  the  manufacturer  anywhere  when  he  has 
to  meet  his  increased  costs.  The  money  is  coming  out 
of  the  manufaetui'er's  pocket  to  perform  this  "carry 
on"  stunt,  but  so  fai-  little  if  any  of  it  has  gone  back. 
The  manufacturer  can  liardly  be  expected,  to  say  to 
his  woods  workers,  "carry  on  and  I'll  pay  you  six 
months  or  a  year  from  now."  His  eoal  and  sulphur 
bills  must  be  paid,  and  his  operating  costs  have  got  to 
be  paid.  Consequentl.v  to  do  business  these  accounts 
must  be  met,  and  the  mone.v  comes  from  one  source 
only — out  of  the  manufacturer's  pocket.  The  news- 
paper ])ublisher  is  not  paying  them,  nor  the  Canadian 
Governnu'nt  guaranteeing  the  amounts.  And  so  the 
manufacturer  has  to  slioulder  the  cost  and  drag  on. 
The,  September  load  if  it  comes  will  be  quite  an  ad- 
ditional pull. 

The  manufacturer  wants  and  needs  every  cent  of 
what  is  cominer  to  him  NOW  successfully  to  carry  on 
Iiis  business.  Retroactive  prices  seem  all  very  nice  for 
a  while,  but  they  do  not  pay  immediate  bills  and  ac- 
counts. Surely  it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  powers 
that  be  to  make  the  nc  n'sprint  manufacturer  the  bank- 
er for  the  newspaper  ))ublisher  any  longer.  The  news- 
papers or  the  Government  has  not  acted  as  the  banker 
for  the  newsprint  industry  yet,  and  at  the  date  of 
writing  there  is  not  much  chance  that  they  ever  will. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  the  $2.85  price  filtered  through 
April  into  May  and  seeped  through  Juin>  into  July 
and  August,  and  from  present  day  appearances  seems 
about  due  to  be  squeezed  through  into  September. 
Again.  "What's  the  reason?" 

Surely  after  four  or  five  months  Mr.  Clarkson's 
figures  should  be  in  some  kind  of  shape.  The  nuiiui- 
facturers  recognize  his  .iob  is  a  big  one  and  all  that, 
but  so  is  the  job  of  the  manufacturers  in  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  newsprint  paper  to  Canadian  uews- 
l»apesr  at  a  price  of  .$57  per  ton,  and  .successfully  con- 
ducting their  businesses.  Every  additional  day  of  delay 
counts. 

Three  factors  are  operating  to  increase  the  loss  on 
jiaper  sold  in  Canada  : 

(1)  Differential  between  American  and  Canadian 
sale  prices 

(2)  Increased  freight  rates  bi-inging  materials  to 
the  nulls. 

(:])  Difference  per  ton  on  what  the  figures  of  fiuir 
or  five  of  the  mills  likely  to  be  considered  show- 
ed last  Novend:)er  as  compared  with  the  Cana- 
dian sale  price  now  (.substituting  John  R.  Booth 
for  Fort  P>anees.) 

On  the  five  dollar  differential  between  the  Canadian 
and  American  sale  price  on  the  basis  of  two  thousand, 
five  hundred  tons  being  produced  daily,  of  which  fif- 
teen per  cent  or  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  is 
consumed  in  Canada,  the  amount  is  $1875  a  day. 

Allowing  one  dollar  per  ton  for  increased  freight 
rates  on  nuiterial,  the  amount  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers would  be  $375  per  day  on  Canadian  tonnage 
and  on  the  total  tonnage  $2..500,  as  the  new  Canadian 
freight  rates  have  gone  into  effect  since  the  Fetleral 
Ti-ade  Commission  annoiuiced  its  price  of  .$3.10  ])er 
hundred  pounds.  The  newsjjrint  --lanufacturer  has  to 
pay  just  as  much  for  his  material  and  his  costs  at  the 
mill  are  the  same  no  matter  whether  the  paper  is  sold 
in  the  ITnited  States  or  Canada.— E.  Andrew. 
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JOHN  R.  BOOTH  BEREAVED. 

.lolin  H.  Hdotli,  throufili  the  dfiitli  of  his  youiificst 
daufilitfr,  Mrs.  .1.  A.  Si'.vl)ol(l  was  bereaved,  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  this  week  his 
extensive  lumber  plant  and  paper  mill  at  Ottawa  was 
(!Oinpletely  elosed  down.  Mrs.  Seybold  died  at  her 
summer  home  at  King.smere,  Quebee.  She  had  been 
in  i)oor  health  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
While  her  death  eame  as  a  great  shock  to  a  very  wide 
circle  of  friends  at  Ottawa,  it  was  not  altogether  rin- 
expectcd.  The  immediate  surviving'  relatives  are  her 
father,  John  R.  Booth;  her  husband,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sey- 
bold ;  one  sister,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Fleck,  and  two  brothers, 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Fred  Booth.  The  funeral  held 
on  Tuesday  was  private. 


INCREASED  RATES  ON  PULPWOOD. 

Ottawa,    Aug.   12. 

The  Railway  Board  has  ordered  an  increase  in  the 
through  commodity  rates  on  wood  pulj)  from  Broni])- 
touville.  Que.,  to  Fort  Frances,  Ontario,  to  33yo  cents, 
the  new  rate  to  become  effective  not  later  than  Aug- 
ust 15. 

This  gives  the  railways  the  benefit  of  the  recent  u\- 
crease  of  approximately  twenty  per  cent  in  freight 
rates  on  this  particular  commodity.  The  judgment 
explains  that  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  newsprint 
for  papers  ])ublished  in  Western  Canada,  and  to  a 
lessening  in  its  supply  of  pulpwood  owing  to  low  water 
in  the  Rainy  River,  has  been  compelled  to  buy  pulp 
from   eastern  mills. 


LAURENTIDE  CLOSING  LONDON  OFFICE. 

There  comes  a  report  from  New  York  that  the  Laur- 
tide  Company  is  planning  to  discontinue  its  London 
office,  through  which  it  has  been  doing  business  for 
twenty  years.  The  .shipping  situation  and  English 
embargoes  have  caused  serious  interference  with  sales 
in  this  market.  Mr.  Crocker,  who  has  been  in  the 
Tjondon  office  is  now  at  Grand 'Mere.  P.Q. 


NEWSPRINT   WITHOUT   SULPHITE. 

Interest  in  George  ('.  Sherman's  att/'miits  to  jjerfect 
a  process  for  the  maiuifaeture  of  newsprint  paper  with- 
out sulpiiite  pulp  was  renewed  this  week  when  Mr. 
Siu>rman  announced  that  the  Taggarts  Paper  Company, 
of  which  he  is  president,  had  been  manufacturing  news- 
print out  of  one  hundred  per  cent  groundwood  pul)) 
for  the  last  month  at  its  Great  Bend,  N.Y.,  plant.  The 
paper  is  being  made  on  a  machine  thirty  years  old.  at 
the  rate  of  360  feet  per  minute.  It  compares  favorably 
in  qtiality  with  paper  containing  twenty  per  cent  of 
s)ilphite  pulp. 


MUCH  INTEREST  AROUSED  IN  SAFETY  WORK. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Safety  Engineer  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
anil  Paper  .Makers  Association,  has  returned  to  Tor- 
onto after  an  extended  visit  to  the  paper  mills  in  Dry- 
den,  Port  Arthur,  Fort  Francis,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Espanola,  where  he  found  that  good  ju-ogress  was  be- 
ing made  in  safety  work  ami  the  interest  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  increasing.  It  is  some  months 
since  Mr.  Costigane  took  a  trip  through  this  portion 
of  the  ])rovince  and  every  courtesy  aiul  kindness  was 
extended  to  him  on  the  present  occasion.  On  his 
return  he  spent  a  few  days  holidays  at  Niagara  Falls. 


TO  UTILIZE  STOCKS  OF  WAX  PAPER. 

The  Canada  Food  Board  some  time  ago  passed  regu- 
lations that  no  bread  was  to  be  wrapped  in  wax  paper 
either  by  bakers  or  gro(;ers.  Some  bread  manufacturers 
and  others  had  large  quantities  on  hand  in  different 
sizes,  and  permission  is  now  being  sought  by  the  Can- 
adian Paper  Trade  Association  from  the  Food  Board 
to  authorize  these  stocks  being  \ised  up;  otherwise  the 
investment  in  the  |)aper  will  be  a  dead  loss.  As  it 
is  grocers,  confectioners  and  general  stores  are  wrap- 
ping bread  when  sold,  in  inanila  or  white  wra|)ping,*of 
which  there  is  a  scarcity  in  many  centres,  while  there 
is  quite  a  stock  of  wax  pajiei-  on  hand.  If  the  necessary 
permission  is  secured  from  the  Canada  Food  Board,  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  will  see  that  any 
provisions  enai-ted  in  regard  to  the  use  of  stocks  now 
held,  are  carried  o\it  fairly  and  equitably  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

An  occupational  survey  of  the  paper  making  indus- 
try as  related  to  the  higher  grades  of  paper  has  been 
completed  for  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
by  TIarry  W.  Alexander,  assistant  to  President  Galli- 
ver.  and  T.  K.  Nickerson.  manager  of  the  emiilovment 
bureau,  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington. 

Word  from  Washington  states  that  this  was  the  first 
repoi't  received  and  much  favorable  comment  was 
made  on  the  complete  manner  in  which  it  was  pre- 
pared. The  report  was  made  Rt  the  request  of  Dr. 
Royal  Meeker,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Such  a  survey  will  also  be  a  great  help  when  if 
comes  to  placing  returned  soldiers. 


DWYER  GETS  TWO  YEARS. 

Charles  Dwyer,  charged  with  theft  from  the  Domin- 
ion Pulp  Co.  of  a  ouantity  of  .iunk.  took  the  Speedy 
Trails  before  Hon.  Ju.dce  MeTiatehev  at  Newcastle  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  After  having  forty-eight  hours 
to  make  up  his  "'ind.  riiRvlie  f'tnlU-  iile->ded  rrniltv. 
The  judge  gave  him  a  free  ticket  to  Dorchester  for  a 
visit  of  two  years.     T.  IT.  Whalen  ]ileaded  for  leniency. 


Wonder  what  som"  folks  in  '^'ewfnnndlMnd  will  say 
when  they  see  the  t't'e,  "Canadion  Publisher  Knifht- 
ed  "  over  the  annouucement  in  ''Tlie  Fditnr  and  Pub- 
lisher." of  the  honor  to  Sir  P.  T.  McGrath? 


T'.S.   paper  mills  made  4.48-1  tops  of  wall   jiaper  in 
April  and  4.813  tons  in  Mav.  1918. 


The  lumber  cut  in  the  T'nited  States  in  1917  puts 
the  first  ten  trees  in  this  order:  yellow  iiine.  Douglas, 
fir,  white  pine,  oak,  hemlock,  western  pine,  spruce, 
cypress,  maple  and  gum. 


The  staff  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.-  in 
Montreal  is. to  have  more  elbow  room.  The  building 
adjoiniuir  No.  1  Beaver  JLTal!  Square  has  been  taken 
over  and  is  being  rearranged  to  make  an  additional 
suite  of  verv  attractive  and  comfortable  offices. 


Augriist  15,  1918. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Technical  Association  Papers.  Under  this  heading 
lie  Technical  Assoeiatiou  of  the  Pnip  and  Paper  Iii- 
lustry  has  publisheti  a  book  of  64  pages,  containing 
he  papers  and  addresses  delivered  at  the  meeting  in 
^ew  York  on  February  6th  and  7th,  1918.  Besides 
'iving  the  reports  of  the  several  Committees  and  the 
secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  President's  address, 
here  are  the  following  papers  that  were  read 
11  eoiiiiection  with  the  symposia  on  Acid  Making  for 
njlphite  Mills  and  the  Chemistry  and  Process  of  Siz- 
ng   Papers : 

Theory  and  Practice  of    Acid-Making,    by    E.    R. 

Barker. 
The  Thermochemistry  of  Acid-Making,  by  Clinton 

K.  Textor. 
Hurner-Gas  Cooling,  by  Arthur  S.  Cooler. 
Testing  Methods  in  Sulphite  Work,  by  S.  E.  Lunak. 
SO_.  Absorption  Systems,  by  Martin  L.  Griffin. 
The  Operation  of  an  Acid  Plant  by  G.  D.  Jensseu. 
boiler  House  Operation,  by  J.  H.  Thickens. 
Notes  on  Flow  Meters,  byH.  O'Neill. 
The  Analvsis  of  Sulphur  Burner  Gases,  by  F.  M. 

Williams. 
Advantages  of  Towers  in  Acid-Making,  by  Henry 

F.  Obermanns. 
A  New  Absorption  Apparatus,  by  P.  A.  Paulson. 
Phases  of  Manufacture  of  Acid  Sulphite,  by  J.  B. 

Wilt. 
Process  Reports  in  Soda  Mills,  by  Martin  L.  Grif- 
fin, W.  H.  Howell  and  George  K.  Spence. 
Report  on  Paper  Testing;  Corrections  for  Annual 

Report  of  the  Paper  Testing  Committee. 
The  Best  Furnishes  of  Rosin  and  Alum,  by  Paul 

deC.  Bray. 
The  Chemistry  of  Rosin  Size  Boiling,  by  J.  A.  l)c- 

Cew. 
Rosin  Saponification,  by  W.  J.  Lawrence. 
The  Function  of  Starch  in  Beater  Sizing,  by  John 

Traquair. 
Superheated  Steam  in  Cooking  Sulphite,  by  D.  (!. 

Andrews. 
Nitrocellulose   from   Woodpulp,   by   W   .E.   Byron 

Baker. 
Research  Work  on  the  Sizing  of  Paper,  by  Fred 

C.  Clark  and  A.  G.  Durgin. 
Discussion  of  Engine-Sizing  Papers. 
Report  of  the  Symposium  on  Acid-Making. 
There  is  to  be  noted  the  paper  on  Nitro  Cellulose 
rom  Woodpulp,  by  W.  E.  Byron  Baker,  who  gave  some 
ery  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
he'mical  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.     Be- 
ides  printing  the  papers  as  they  were  read,  the  Sec- 
ctary    has   arranged   the   discussions   which    followed 
hese  papers  aiul  which  will  be  found  highly  interest- 
ug  and  instructive. 

This  collection  of  |)apers  is  bound  in  a  heavy  gray 
over  and  makes  a  book  9  x  12  inches.  It  can  be  ob- 
ained  for  ^1.00  from  IVIr.  T.  J.  Keenan,  Secretary  of 
he  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
lustry.  117  East  24th  Street,  New  York.  Needless  to 
ay  this  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  collection 


of   information   on  the   subjects   of  Acid-Making   and 
Paper-Sizing  that  has  been  prepared. 


Canada  Lumberman  Annual  Number.  The  Canada 
Luinberiiian  and  Woodworkei',  Toronto,  has  made  its 
August  Ist  issue  an  Annual  Number  for  1918.  The 
Editor  and  Publishers  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  attractiveness  of  the  issue  and  the  quantity  of 
interesting  and  valuable  information  which  it  contains. 
Many  annual  numbers  of  trade  journals  are  simply 
a  collection  of  write-ups  of  manufacturers  catering  to 
some  particular  trade  or  reports  of  a  trade  convention. 
This  number  of  the  Canada  Lumberman,  outside  of  its 
large  advertising  section,  has  a  collection  of  eontrituted 
articles  among  which  everyone  connected  with  tlie 
lumber  industry  will  find  something  of  value.  The 
cover  carries  one  of  the  nicest  reproductions  of  a  for- 
est view  that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 


Sulphite  Spirit  Factory  in  Norway.  The  Union  Com- 
pany's new  spirit  factory  has,  it  is  reported  from 
Skien,  now  commenced  operations,  all  initial  difficul- 
ties having  been  surmounted.  The  factory  will  now 
work  I'egularly,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  litres  of  spirit  per  24  hours.  — 
(Anglo-Norway,  Tr.  J.,  June,  1918.) 


Paper-Woven  Goods. — Great  progress  has  been  made 
ill  the  last  six  months  in  the  manufacture  of  pai)er- 
yarn  and  paper-woven  goods.  There  is  now  hardly  any 
branch  of  the  German  textile  industry  wherein  paper 
is  not  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  fibrous  materials. 
Paper  yarns  up'to  No.  25  and  beyond  are  now  being 
spun.  Some  two  million  kilograms  of  paper  specially 
prepared  for  spinning  is  manufactured  daily  in  Ger- 
many. Prejudice,  strong  at  first  against  paper-woven 
goods  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  durability,  is  fast  dis- 
a|)pearing  in  the  face  of  experience,  since  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  due  largely  to  com- 
petition, have  given  the  durability  required.  This 
substitute  for  cotton,  flax,  and  wool  has  not  only 
bridged  over  a  difficult  time,  but  has  come  to  stay. — 
iZ.  angew.  Chem.,  Aj.ril   16,   1918.) 


CELLULOSE  FODDER  IMPORTANT. 

Deer  and  other  wild  animals  are  known  to  eat  the 
tender  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  nl  Norway  it 
seems  that  cattle  eat  the  whole  trunk.  "Farmand," 
Christiania,  says:  The  use  of  cellulose  as  fodder  is 
now  becoming-  more  and  more  universal,  and  when  it 
can  be  obtained  by  the  farmers  in  a  certain  floury 
condition,  not  in  bales,  it  is  growing  quite  popular.  In 
this  state  it  is  being  mixed  with  salt  herring,  mackerel, 
etc.,  1  part  of  fish  to  2  or  3  parts  of  cellulose.  The 
practical  results  reached  so  far  are  quite  satisfactory 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cellulose  will  come  to  use  in  this  way  next  winter. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Government  is  considering  an 
embargo  on  chemical  pulp,  should  the  fatal  drought 
continue  for  another  week,  this  of  course  to  reserve 
for  home  use  the  now  indispensable  cellulose  fodder. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


A.  II.  Let'ebvru  who  rceeutly  obtained  control  of  the 
llarmou  Machine  Company,  of  Watei'town.  X.Y.,  lias 
sold  the  real  estate  of  the  ilaruion  (,'oinpany  to  Kuowl- 
town  Brothers,  lue.  The  property  adjoins  the  paper 
mill  of  the  Kuowltons  and  the  transfer  includes  water 
rights.  Mr.  Lefebvre  however,  is  not  to  vacate  the 
property  for  two  years,  during  which  period  he  will 
continue  the  production  of  Harmon  Screens  for  paper 
machiues.  The  Knowltons  intend  using  the  HarraoJi 
plant  as  a  stock  house. 

Walter  F.  Lusk  has  joined  the  forces  of  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  (Jonipany  of  Holyoke,  Mass..  in  the 
role  of  chief  steam  engineer.  lie  succeeds  E.  L.  Small, 
who  reeentlj-  resigned.  Mr.  Lusk  goes  to  the  A.  W.  P. 
Company  from  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  largest  engineering  companies  in  the  country. 

Pacific  Coast  apple  growers  are  investigating  the 
practicability  of  paper  containers  for  the  shipment  of 
their  lucious  fruit  to  Eastern  markets.  The  paper  con- 
tainers are  rapidly  gaining  favor  among  packers  and 
shijjpers  of  foodstuffs.  Many  of  the  big  jam  manu- 
factories in  Chicago  liave  replaced  glass  jars  with 
cylindrical  pai)er  x'artons. 

John  Adie,  until  recently  treasurer  of  the  Xew  York 
&  Xew  England  Company,  paper  manufacturers  at 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Taylor-Logan  Company,  paper  makers,  and  president 
of  the  Advertisers  Paper  Mills,  which  positions  were 
held  by  the  late  James  G.  Taylor  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  Hagar  Straw  Board  &  Paper  Company,  of 
Cedarville,  Ohio,  has  been  fined  $100  for  polluting  the 
stream  that  runs  by  the  mill. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Control  Board  the  threatened  strike  of  the  Holyoke 
Stationery  Firemen's  Fnion  has  been  called  off.  The 
firemen  wanted  $4.50  a  day  and  time  and  a  half  for 
over-time.  As  a  result  of  the  settlement  they  will  get 
.$4.25  a  day  and  straight  time  for  over-time. 

A  large  double  press  wet  machine  is  on  its  way  to 
the  sulphate  mill  of  the  Atlantic  Pulp  and  Paper 
Corporation,  at  Port  W\'ntworth,  near  Savannah,  Ga. 
The  machine  was  built  by  Union  Iron  Works  Company. 
Bangor.  Me. 

Four  4-poeket  grinders  and  a  7-foot  chipper  were 
shipped  from  the  same  machine  plant  last  week  to  the 
Crescent  Box  Board  Company.  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

The  Itasca  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  Minn., 
installed  two  new  18-plate  screens  during  the  week. 

The  Hollingsw'orth  &  Whitney  Company  recently 
placed  an  order  for  eight  12-platp  screens  for  their 
Waterville,  Me.,  plant. 

There  is  much  rejoicing  among  the  writing  paper 
manufacturers  of  Western  Massachusetts  over  the  fact 
that  their  product  has  been  classed  as  essential  and 
placed  in  Class  C  on  the  priorities  list  for  coal.  This 
insures  the  paper  mills  of  Holyoke  and  vicinity  of  no 
interruption  because  of  a  lack  of  coal  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 


According  to  the  Fuel  Adminislratioii  111,000,000 
tons  of  coal  will  be  rcquirc'd  in  the  manufacture  of  war- 
sui)plies  during  the  coming  year. 

Hundreds  of  tons  of  paper  stock  was  destroyed  and 
a  portion  of  the  stockroom  during  a  fire  at  the  mill  of 
the  Columbia  Boxboard  Company,  Chatham,  N.Y. 
Quick  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  mill  hands 
prevent  the  blaze  from  spreading  to  the  main  mill 
structure. 

Thirty  thousand  cords  of  pulpwood  were  destroyed 
last  week,  when  a  "blaze  swept  through  three  great 
piles  of  wood  at  the  Fenimore  Mill  of  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Corporation  at  Hudson  Falls,  X.Y".  The  fire 
started  on  August  2  and  was  not  extinguished  until 
late  on  the  daj"^  of  August  6.  Fire  companies  from 
surrounding  towns  and  cities,  including  Troy,  N.Y.,  and 
Burlington,  Vt.,  w.ere  called  and  engaged  in  the  work 
of  keeping  the  blaze  away  from  the  mill  proper.  Presi- 
dent ]\Iahlon  B.  Wallace  congratulated  the  fire-fight- 
ers on  their  efficient  work. 

The  Maurice  O'JIeara  Paper  Company  has  leased  an 
additional  warehouse  at  123-127  Lafayette  St..  New- 
York  City.  This  progressive  concern  is  building  up  a 
large  export  trade  in  addition  to  its  local  patronage. 

The  Hinds  Paper  Box  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
will  hold  a  directors  meeting  to  elect  a  president  to  fill 
the  |)lace  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Captain  Ellitit 
P.  Hinds,  who  was  killed  in  action  while  flying  with 
an  American  squadron  over  the  German  lines  in  France. 


WILL  MAKE  FIBRE  CONTAINERS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Boxes.  Limited,  of  Ottawa,  who  obtained  a  federal 
charter  some  months  ago  with  an  authoized  capital 
of  $250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  have  issued  an  interesting  jirospectus. 
The  directors  of  the  company  are  Harvey  Fitzsimnions. 
A.  ^layno  Davis,  George  C,  Hurdman.  M,L.A.,  George 
D.  Kelley  and  A.  J.  Eraser.  The  secretary  and  general 
manager  is  Byron  Moses.  The  company  will  manufac- 
ture and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  boxes  and  containers  such 
as  are  made  from  mechanical  pulp.  Thej'  own  and  con- 
trol patent  rights  covering  special  processes,  -which 
render  the  boxes  and  containers,  -vvaterproof,  odorless 
and  taintless.  The  company  will  turruout  cheese,  but- 
ter, canned  goods,  yeast,  mica  and  shell  boxes,  coffee 
containers,  oil  can  jackets,  tea  chests,  paint  containers, 
metal  containers,  etc.  Boxes,  Limited,  are  taking  over 
the  patents,  plant,  manufactured  stock  and  assets  of 
the  Canada  Cheese  Box  Co,,  Limited,  Ottawa,  and  also 
acquiring  from  H,  J.  Daly,  of  Ottawa,  the  rights  to 
different  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  me- 
chanical pulp  boxes  including  the  fastening  and  lock- 
ing af  the  same.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  branch 
factories  at  different  points  just  as  soon  as  marki-f 
conditions  justify  such  a  move. 


Peter  Ahearn.  of  Dryden,  Ont..   is  visiting  his  foF- 
iiK^r  home  in  Chatham.  N.I^ 


August  la.  ]9^;>. 
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J.  ^I.  Fiiilay,  stH-rctary-treasurer  of  Ritehit-  and 
Kainsay,  Limited,  coated  paper  inanufaeturei-s,  Tor- 
onto, is  spending  liis  holidays  at  Rala,  Ont. 

The  luterlake  Tissue  Mills.  Toronto,  whose  plant  is 
at  Merritton,  Out.,  will  make  an  elaborate  display  of 
their  various  lines  of  toilet  and  tissue  papers  and 
specialties  in  the  Manufacturers  Building  at  the  Can- 
adian National  Exhibition.  Toronto,  from  August  26 
to  September  7th. 

R.  L.  Stewart,  of  Brown  and  Stewart,  wholesale  sta- 
tioners. Auckland,  New  Zealand,  accompanied  by  the 
London,  Eng.,  representative  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Eadie. 
was  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  last  week  in  search  of 
various  lines  of  paper  including  bonds  and  writings.  A 
number  of  raauufact\ircrs  were  interviewed,  but  Can- 
adian plants  have  all  the  business  that  they  can  at- 
tend to  at  home. 

R.  S.  Waldie,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Toronto 
Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  and  wife,  have  been  spending  the  past 
two  weeks  holidaying  at  Cacouna,  Que. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  to  make  a  varied  display  of  lines  of  paper 
and  pulp  in  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  section  of 
the  Railway  building  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition, Toronto.  This  will  be  the  first  luidertaking 
of  its  kind  on  the  part  of  the  association  and  a  large 
sized  space  will  afford  facilities  for  presenting  the 
resources  and  output  of  Canada  in  this  important  field 
of  industry.  The  exhibit  is  being  arranged  by  A.  L. 
Dawe,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, assisted  by  local  paper  men. 

The  erection  of  the  third  digester  at  the  Matta- 
gami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  plant  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls,  Ont.,  is  proceeding.  It  is  expected  that 
tile  work  will  be  completed  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Duncan  Chisholm,  President  of  the  Company, 
who  has  been  several  weeks  at  the  plant,  returned  to 
Toronto  last  week,  and  spent  several  days  in  New 
York  on  business. 

Joseph  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  acting  secretary  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  whose  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Toronto  toward  the  latter  part 
of  next  month,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  Espanola  on 
business. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands.  For- 
ests and  Mines,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Demonstration  Farm  and  Soldiers  Training  School 
at  Monteith,  Ont. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  held  in  Toronto,  officers  for 
the  coming  year  were  elected.  J.  P.  McConnell.  of 
London,  succeeds  E.  Desbarats,  of  Montreal,  as  Presi- 
dent. The  other  officers  are  W.  B.  Somerset.  Mont- 
real, first  vice-president ;  J.  P.  Patterson,  Toronto, 
second  vice-president :  A.  J.  Deane.  Toronto.  Secre- 
tarv-Treasurer. 


The  lumbermen  and  pulpwood  men  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, have  organized  an  association,  of  which  W.  B. 
Snowball,  of  Chatham,  is  President ;  Donald  Fraser,  of 
Edmundston.  Vice-President,  and  R.  W.  McLellan. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  At  the  gathering  forty  repre- 
sentatives, holders  of  about  5,500  square  miles  of  tim- 
ber and  pulpwood,  were  present  and  assurances  were 
received  that  other  holders  of  2,360  square  miles  of 
limits  would  also  join  the  organization.  The  mem- 
bers hope  to  make  the  association  helpful  to  the  lum- 
ber and  pulpwood  interests  and  also  to  assist  the  pro- 
vincial government  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  forest 
conservation  and  protection  plans  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
vention of  fires.. 

LawsoH  and  Jones,  lithographers  and  engravers, 
London,  Ont.,  have  bought  the  Thomas  Brothers  fac- 
tory in  St.  Thomas,  and  will  equip  it  for  a  branch  plant. 

Another  newspaper  amalgamation  is  taking  place  in 
Mount  Forest,  Out.,  where  the  Representative  and 
Confederate  will  henceforth  appear  as  one  weekly.  J. 
A.  Lambert,  who  for  many  years  has  published  the 
former  papei',  will,  it  is  understood,  remove  to  Win- 
nipeg where  he  will  reside  with  his  son,  Norman  Lam- 
bert, 

The  addition  to  the  finishing  room  of  the  Toronto 
Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Cornwall,  has  been  roofed  in  and  the 
building  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupation.  This  will 
complete  the  iuiprovements  and  extensions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  plant  during  the  past  year  or  two. 

W.  B.  Fredericks,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  representing 
the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  was 
in  Toronto  last  week  calling  upon  the  trade. 

E.  G.  R.  Clarke,  of  Toronto,  who  is  well  known  in 
the  paper  trade  and  for  some  years  was  Ontario  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Paper  Co.,  of  Valleyfield, 
Que.,  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Specialty  Paper 
P.ag  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  and  will  travel  for  this 
organization  in  the  province.  He  has  entered  upon 
his  new  duties. 

W.  M.  Shea,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills.  Jlerritton,  Ont.,  who  has  been  spending  some  time 
at  Algonquin  Park  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  is 
greatly  iiiii)r(ivod  and  will  soon  be  as  fit  and  active 
as  ever. 

T.  J.  Allen,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  has 
retui-ned  from  a  business  trip  to  Boston  and  other  New 
Kngland  centres,  John  Hewit,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  and  some  time  ago  enlisted  with  the  United 
States  army,  is  now  at  headquarters  at  Camp  Devens, 
Mass.  He  is  attached  to  the  151st.  Depot  Brigade 
(Infantry)  and  is  in  the  physiological  branch.  He  is 
greatly  interested  in  his  work  and  sends  greetings  to 
his  many  friends  in  the  trade. 

A  meeting  of  the  flat  paper  section,  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  of  which  F.  M.  Ellis  is  Chair- 
man, was  held  in  Toronto  this  week.  Several  matters 
of  imj)ortance  were  taken  up  and  progress  reported. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto.  August  12. — The  recent  hot  spell  has  its 
('l"fiH-t  upon  the  paper  trade  as  well  as  upon  all  other 
lines  of  mdustry.  Most  of  the  salesmen  are  away  holi- 
daying and  owing  to  the  spirit  of  take-it-as-easy-as- 
you-ean.  which  prevailed,  there  were  not  as  many  ord- 
ers received  during  the  past  few  days  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding weeks.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  worrying 
the  mills  to  any  extent  as  they  have  plenty  of  busi- 
ness ahead.  The  labor  situation  is  still  acute  and  plants 
arc  having  considerable  trouble  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
their  workers  and  at  the  same  time  appease  various 
customers  owing  to  so  many  orders  on  their  books. 
They  arc,  however,  trying  to  serve  each  wholesale  house 
and  large  customer  as  well  as  possible.  Like  the  coal 
men  they  are  doling  out  allotments  of  paper  in  stated 
(luautities  according  to  the  needs  or  urgency  of  iu- 
(livitlual  cases. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  present  favorable  car  situa- 
tion a  number  of  mills  are  hustling  through  their  ship- 
ments to  the  west  before  cars  are  required  for  the 
carrying  of  grain.  Pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  are 
advised  to  move  every  possible  ounce  of  material  for 
next  winter  now  instead  of  then,  and  to  load  whatever 
ears  they  fill  to  the  very  utmost.  This  will,  in  a  meas- 
ure, assist  in  overcoming  the  car  shortage  of  next  win- 
ter, as  when  congestion  docs  come,  food  and  fuel  will 
have  the  preference. 

The  Thiited  States  War  Industries  Hoard  appears  to 
be  pointing  the  way  for  Canada  in  the  matter  of  the 
conservation  of  newsprint.  .  This  includes  a  reduction 
of  fifteen  per  cent  on  week  day  editions  and  twenty 
per  cent  on  Sunday  issues.  The  latter  regulation  is 
welcomed  as  the  big  Sunday  papers  are  filled,  page 
after  page,  with  miscellaneous  matter,  most  of  it  of  a 
frothy  sensational  character.  The  same  application 
might,  in  a  modified  degree  be  made  tyO  eertain  big 
Saturday  issues  of  Canadian  papers.  Newsprint  has 
been  treated  in  the  past  as  if  it  were  a  never  ending 
commodity  and,  with  the  elimination  of  free  copies  of 
papers  and  a  condensed  news  service,  no  i)articuhir  in- 
terest is  going  to  suffer. 

Pulpwood  shipments  from  Northern  Ontario  are  go- 
ing ahead  very  satisfactorily  and  one  firm  have  already 
sent  forward  twelve  thousand  cords.  They  have  about 
six  thousand  more  to  move  to  Wisconsin  points.  Some 
sales  of  pulpwood  along  the  T.  and  N.  0.  tracks  have 
recently  been  made  at  $8.50  in  the  rough.  On  the 
whole,  operations  for  the  coming  year  will  be  much 
resti'ictcd  as  no  companies  have  been  making  money 
out  of  their  undertakings,  due  to  high  cost  of  labor, 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  shipping,  and  other 
causes.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  good  progress  is 
being  made  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Kipawa  Fibre  Com- 
jiany  where  some  four  hundred  men  are  engaged,  and 
that  4,000  of  the  20,000  horse  power  available  will  be 
harnessed. 

Nearlv  everv  week   there   are   representatives   from 


l-iUgiand,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  West  Indies  cotii- 
ing  to  Canada  to  see  what  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  supplying  paper  to  these  countries,  but  in  no  in- 
stance have  the  visitors  been  successful  in  buying  an\ 
quantity  of  business  for  export.  This  is  owing  to  tin- 
fact  that  Canadian  mills  generally  are  away  behind 
with  orders  and  have  all  they  can  attend  to  at  home 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  little  more.  Then  there  is  un- 
certainty regarding  ocean  tonnage  and  manufacturers 
do  not  care  to  take  chances.  It  is  now  announced  that 
there  is  a  fine  opening  in  South  Africa  for  paper  bag-- 
and  that  some  business  has  been  placed  in  the  Do- 
minion subject,  of  course,  to  shipping  conditions.  It 
is  saiil  that  the  Canadian  bag  is  well  liked  and  with 
anything  like  competitive  pi-ices  will,  in  the  near  future 
replace  American  ]iaj)er  bags,  which  liave  been  largely 
used  during  the  last  four  years.  Box  board  manufar 
turers  and  paper  box  makers  could  also  do  a  fine  biisi 
ness  in  England  according  to  reports  received.  Thcr^ 
the  scarcity  of  lumber  is  so  pronounced  that  shippei>« 
are  turning  their  attention  to  other  kind  of  receptacles. 

Firms,  which  represent  American  lines,  all  report 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  shipments  in  any  desired 
quantities.  U.  S.  plants  are  all  busy  and  have  all  th(\ 
can  do  to  look  after  domestic  requirements.  Soim'' 
car  loads  of  board  are  arriving.  One  leading  eastern 
American  firm  has  sent  out  a  candid  notice  to  its  Can- 
adian customers,  and  it  is  typical  of  many  received. 
It  reads:  "We  hereby  inform  you  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept any  more  orders  at  a  fixed  price,  but  all  ordei's 
will  be  received  sub.ject  to  any  advance  that  is  made 
before  it  is  filled.  The  government  is  seriously  con- 
sidering fixing  the  hours  of  labor,  and  a  high  minimum 
wage  for  all  employees  which  will  very  seriously  affect 
our  prices.  There  are  also  advances  in  raw  materials, 
difficjilty  in  getting  coal  and  the  precedence  that  we 
must  give  to  government  orders  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  We  have  so  many  orders  on  oiu; 
books  that,  in  justice  to  ourselves  we  cannot  accept 
any  .more — only  conditionally  that  all  orders  received 
after  this  date.  August  1st,  are  subject  to  any  advance 
that  may  be  made  in  price  when  the  shipment  is  made." 

It  is  interesting  to  announce  that  an  educative  dis- 
play will  be  made  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi- 
tion, Toronto,  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  'and  Paper  As- 
sociation who  will  have  a  special  booth  in  the  Railway 
building  and  literature,  suitably  illustrated,  describ- 
ing the  processes  of  making  paper  and  pulp  will  bo 
distributed,  including  some  important  dat.i  on  the 
grow;th,  investment  and  total  turnover  in  the  industry 
as  ^yell  as  export  figures,  etc. 

From  reports  received  from  the  Old  Country,  many 
British  firms  are  manifesting  much  interest  in  Cana- 
dian pai)er  supplies.  The  business  men  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  Canada  is  laboring  at  present,  but  the  general, 
opinion  from  Cajiadian  Trade  Commissioners  across  the 
water  is  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  discussing  pre^ 
liminaries  before  the  cessatfon  of  th&  war.     Lack   of 
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transportation  facilities  and  the  British  statutory  cur- 
tailment of  imports  have  considerably  handicapped 
Canadian  exporters.  It  is  intimated  that  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  can  show  adequate  reasons  for  British 
houses  changing  from  Scandinavian  suppliers  to  Can- 
ada, the  Old  Country  firms  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
assist  members  of  the  British  Empire  ratlier  than  Scan- 
dinavian concerns.  The  same  requests  for  paper  come 
from  other  countries,  and  it  looks  like  a  big  develop- 
ment in  Canada's  foreign  trade  after  the  terniination 
of  the  strife  in  Europe. 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

•News   (sheets)   at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.25 

•News    (sheets'!    two   tons  and   over $3.50 

•News   (sheets)   less  than  two  tons $4.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  2 $9.50 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  2 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (carload).  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 12c 

Light  tinted  bonds 13c 

Dark  tinted  bonds 14%c 

Writings  No.  1 12c  up 

Writings  No.  2 lie  up 

Coated  book  and  litbo,  No.  ] $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  2 $1125 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho.  colored $12.50  to  $14.50 

Grey  Browns $5.00 

Wliite  Wrapping $5.00 

Fibre $7.00 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.00 

Manila  B $5.25 

Tag  Manila. $6.50 

TTnglazed  kraft $8.25 

Glazed  kraft $8.25 

Tissues,  bleached $1.40  to  $2.00 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite) $1.20to$1.60 

Tissues,  cap 90c  to  $1.25 

Tissues,  manila 80c  to  $1.10 

Natunl  greaseproof 15c 

Bleached  greasejiroof 19c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints .  .9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 


Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags   (manila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board $70.00 

Chip  board • $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $75.00 

Filled  wood  board .'   ..$78.00 

News  board $78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $82.50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

Jute  board,  No.  3 $70.00 

TagboaH $150.00 

White  patent  coated  board $110.00  to  $125.00 

Grey  folding  board $100.00 

Pasted  board $90.00 

*  For  Canada  only. 

(x) — These    prices   are   for   machine    finish,    super- 
calender  one-quarter  cent  higher. 
Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp $27.00  to  $29.00 

Sulphite,   news  grade $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $90.00 

Sulphite  (bleached)    $115.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  August  12,  1918.— The  New  York  paper 
market  is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  general  readjustment, 
due  to  the  sweeping  regiilations  governing  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  paper  issued  this  week  by 
T.  E.  Donnelly,  chief  of  paper  section.  War  Industries 
Board. 

The  wholesale  standardization  of  paper  grades,  as 
to  weight,  size  and  color,  is  expected  to  work  great 
benefits  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  time,  but  for 
the  present  a  little  confusion  is  anticipated. 

Mills  have  notified  their  agents  that  they  anticipate 
the  necessity  of  readjusting  their  price  lists  as  a  result 
of  the  changes  in  their  lines.  Publishers  are  arrang- 
ing for  a  curtailment  of  their  paper  consumption. 
Dailies  will  effect  this  result  b.v  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pages  in  their  daily  and  Sunday  editions  while 
other  periodicals  will  effect  economies  by  resorting  to 
lighter  weights  of  paper. 

Both  mills  and  jobbers  are  preparing  to  meet  these 
wholesale  changes  in  the  requirements  of  their  cus- 
tomers, so  that  superintendents  and  accounting  de- 
partments are  devoting  most  of  their  time  to  pencil 
and  paper  estimates  of  what  changes  will  result  in  the 
])rice   of  their   products. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co, 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  7~  broad       NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when  you 
have  any  surplus 
of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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Tlie  exporters  lieartl  with  delight  late  Friday  that 
the  War  Industries  Board  had  decided  that  orders 
for  export,  either  those  on  liand  or  those  of  the  future, 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  domestic  regulations, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  orders  from  Cana- 
dian consumers.  Tliis  findinj;  indicates  the  (iovern- 
iiient's  willingness  to  aid  the  American  paper  industry 
in  developing  a  strong  patronage  in  South  America. 

The  demands  for  all  grades  of  paper  continued  strong 
tiuring  the  week.  Many  buyers  hurried  to  buy  up 
whatever  stocks  remained  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  particular  styles  of  paper  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

This  was  especially  true  of  periodical  pidilishers, 
who  saw  to  it  that  any  paper  of  their  old  size  and 
weight  still  at  the  mills  or  in  the  warehouses  was 
bought  up  and  ordered  shipped  to  their  printers. 

Jobbers  reporte<l  that  consumers  were  placing  ad- 
vanc(>  orders  for  stocks  on  hand  wliich  they  were  not 
immediately  in  a  position  to  receive  or  consume.  This 
was  especially  true  of  buyers  of  writing  and  wrapping 
papers.  Many  houses  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  de- 
pendence in  using  one  particular  brand  of  writing  or 
wrai)ping  paper  as  a  means  of  impressing  their  in- 
dividualism on  customers.  Such  people  do  not  intend 
to  give  up  their  pet  grades  of  writing  or  wrapping 
papers  until  they  know  there  are  no  longer  any  such 
grades  in  the  market. 

Jobbers  of  fine  papers  report  a  very  active  demand 
for  their  wares.  •  In  addition  to  the  regular  trade  of 
a  commercial  nature,  a  new  outlet  for  writing  papers 
may  be  found  among  the  innumerable  organizations  in 
this  city  engaged  in  war  activities.  These  bodies  are 
rapidly  becoming  very  heavy  consumers  of  writing 
stock.  They  are  continually  circularizing,  which  form 
of  correspondence  eats  up  large  quantities  of  paper  in 
short  order. 

Wrapping  paper  dealers  are  deluged  with  orders 
from  houses  engaged  in  the  filing  of  Government  eon- 
tracts  of  every  conceivable  description.  Kraft  paper 
is  experiencing  an  especially  active  demand  from  this 
source.  Jobbers  admit  their  inability  to  completely 
fill  such  orders  because  of  the  situation  at  the  mills. 
Many  wrapping  pai)er  mills  have  at  least  one  of  their 
machines  down  because  of  a  lack  of  skilled  help. 

Board  mills  are  well  situated,  as  their  customers  are 
having  unusually  heavy  runs  of  sununer  business.  Paper 
boxes  are  being  substituted  for  many  other  classes  of 
containers,  including  glass  jars  and  tin  cans  and  pails, 
onsiderable  war  material  is  being  packed  and  shipped 
in,  paper  containers.  This  class  of  trade  is  bringing 
good  prices,  so  that  the  paper  box  makers  are  not  at 
all  reluctant  to  pay  the  high  figures  that  are  now  being 
quoted  by  the  board  mills. 

Agents  of  groundwood  mills  deny  that  any  change 
has  occurred  in  their  market.  Prices  continue  to  range 
between  $27  and  $30  f.o.b.  mill.  They  do  not  appear 
at  all  worried  over  the  fact  that  their  mills  are  pro- 
ducing far  more  pulp  than  is  being  sold.  This  surplus 
is  being  stored  up  at  the  mills  against  the  time  in  the 
fall  when  a  strong  demand  for  groundwood  is  bo\ind 
to  materialize. 

Importers  of  pulj)  are  unusually  gleeful  these  days. 
The  demand  for  foreign  krafts  and  sulphites  which 
developed  last  week  continues  unabated.  Stocks  that 
have  been  stored  away  in  warehouses  at  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore  and  Newport  News  for  the  last   12 


months  are  now  being  moved  and  at  prices  that  are 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  importers,  who  have  been 
])aying  high  storage  charges  on  their  pulp. 

The  rag  market  is  dull.  Dealers  and  packers  are  not 
at  all  sur])rise(l,  as  they  say  the  mills  boyight  far  in 
excess  of  their  requirements  during  the  month  of 
July.  Prices  are  lagging  and  few  buyers  are  takitin 
advantage  of  absolute  bargains  at  the  rag  counter. 

The  same  condition  prevails  in  the  market  for  old 
papers.  Even  the  higher  grades  are  experiencing  lit- 
tle call.  Dealers  are  fortunate  in  that  collections  are 
relatively  low,  so  that  there  is  no  heavy  a.-cnmulation 
of  stock  in  their  warehouses.  When  the  d  'marid  does 
gather  sti'eiigth.  there  will  be  a  simultaneous  strength- 
ening of  prices. 


RAG  &  PAPER  STOCK  MARKET. 

Toronto,   .\ngust  13. 

A  few  changes  in  ])rices  of  these  conuuodities  are 
noted  .since  our  last  quotations.  The  market  for  cot- 
ton |;ags  experienced  a  slight  slump,  although  |)rices 
iii'e  iKimiiuilly  firm.  Roofing  rags  are  an  exception  to 
the  general  trend.  This  grade  is  going  strong.  The 
market  for  waste  i>a|)er  is  quite  alive.  Blank  white 
is  waking  uj).  Mixed  scrap  and  news  are  very  strong. 
All  grades  of  manilas  are  also  in  demand.  There  is 
a  little  slack  in  white  .shavings,  probably  in  sympathy 
with  cottons. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations: 

Rags  and  Pai>er  Stock. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings $4.50" 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4:00 

Mixed  Shavings 90c 

White  Blanks .  .$1.15 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.20 

Ledgers  and  writings $1.75 

No.  1  magazine ..$1.30 

No.  1  book  .stock $1.20 

No.  1  new  manilas $2.00 

No.  1  print  manila $1.30* 

Folded  news 85c 

Over  Issues $1.00 

No.  1   clean  mixed  papers 75c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $14.00 

No.  1  unbleached   cotton   cuttings $11.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings $9.00 

No.  1  blue  overalls  cuttings $P.OO 

Bleached  shoe  clip $10.00 

I'nbleached  shoe  clip -$9.00 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  ..   ..   .-. $8.00 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  .  .    ..    , .$9.00 

No.  2  white  shirt   cuttings .$9.00 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked) $3..35 

Flock  and  satinettes $3.00 

Tailor  rags $2.90 


0  BRIEN  ON  THE  WHALEN  BOARD. 

Mr.  M.  -I.  O'Brien,  the  well-known  railroad  and 
lumber  man.  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Whaleu  Pulj)  &  Paper  Co.  His  identification 
with  the  company  is  fortunate  on  both  sides.  One  of 
the  prineipaV' markets  of  the  Whalen  mills  is  .Tapap, 
where  a  shortage  of  piilp exists,  according  to  the  Can- 
adian Trade  Commissioner. 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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SOO  EMPLOYEE  DIED  IN  FRANCE. 

All  his  old  friends  were  very  sorry  to  get  word 
lliat  Fred  Garrison  had  died  of  wounds  in  France, 
lie  was  head  time-keeper,  and  went  overseas  as  pay- 
master "s-sergeanf  with  the  227th,  and  later  transferred 
to  the  102nd.  Imperials.  He  has  been  in  Franee  for 
some  time,  and  in  his  last  letter  stated  that  he  was  ex- 
pect inir  to  go  to  England  on  leave. 


The  rai'cway  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto, 
wliieh  owing  to  the  flood  and  ice  last  winter  was  largely 
tilled  in,  is  now  being  deepened  and  a  force  of  men 
are  at  work  excavating.  The  average  depth  will  be 
about  five  feet.  In  the  meantime,  the  company  has 
been  drawing  its  supply  of  water  by  pumping  from  the 
Don  river. 

VOLUNTARY  SERVICE  REWARDED. 

"Le  Digesteur, "'  the  house  organ  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  prints  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Adam  Pellerin 

successfully  acconiplislicd  several   important  construe- 


How  About  Operators? 

Pro.spective  users  of  wireless  usually  ask  us:   "But  what 
about  operators?    Aren't  they  hard  to  get?" 

The  answer  is:   "Not  it  you  use  C  &  W  apparatus." 

The  old  style  sets,  with  their  high  voltage,  low  factor 
of  safety  and  numerous  critical  adjustments,  could  be 
operated  only  by  an  expert,  with  a  specialized  training, 
— and  such  men  are  hard  to  get. 

But  C  &  W  sets  have  a  voltage  of  only  200  volts  as 
against  from  8,000  to  20,000  volts  in  the  old  style  sets,  a 
factor  of  safety  of  ten  as  against  one  and  a  half  and  no 
critical  adjustments.  These  factors  make  a  set  so  sim- 
ple, rugged,  reliable  and  easy  to  operate  that  anyone  who 
knows  the  code  can  operate  C  &  W  sets  and  keep  them  in 
operation — and  learning  the  code  is  a  simple  matter,  tak- 
ing from  four  to  six  weeks.  If  C  &  W  sets  are  installed 
in  your  forests,  your  wardens  can  operate  them  after  a 
short   training. 

No  C  &  W  set  has  ever  broken  down  in  service;  the 
initial  cost  of  a  C  &  W  set  is  about  one  quarter  that  of 
other  sets  on  the  market;  the  upkeep  costs  are  almost 
negligible;  and  you  can  always  get  operators' for  C  &  W 
sets  among  your  own  men. 

May    we    help    you    solve    your    problem? 


Details    and    expert    advice    fron 
glneers   upon    request. 


our    en- 


Cutting  and  Washington,  Inc., 

1090   LITTLE    BUILDING.   BOSTON,   Mass. 


tion  jobs.  In  his  spare  time  he  worked  out  an  im- 
provement on  the  screens  used  in  the  mill.  This  volun 
tary  attention  to  his  employers'  interest  was  recog- 
nized by  a  suitable  honorarium.  Mr.  Pellerin 's  ex- 
perience should  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  think 
their  opportunity  for  service  ends  when  the  whistle 
blows.  The  incident  is  also  an  example  of  a  company 
with    sense   and    jrrai'c   to   show   jiroper   appreciation. 


THOMAS  DOWNHAM  NUTTALL,  C.D.E. 

Many  papermakers  from  the  Old  Country  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Nuttall  was  appointed,  on  the 
King's  birthday,  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Eiiii)ire.  He  is  a  familiar  and  popular  fig- 
ure in  the  British  jtaper  mill  engineering  industry,  and 
is  a  director  of  the  firm  of  P>entley  &  Jackson.  Ltd.,  of 
Bury,  of  which  his  father.  Mr.  James  Nuttall,  is  man- 
aging director. 


ROSSED  "WOOD  SHIPMENTS  CEASE. 

The  Weekly  W.irlil.  of  Chatliain.  .\.P,..  for  August  1. 
says:  The  ^liramichi  Lumber  Co.  suddenly  ceased  to 
ship  rossed  wood  on  July  26,  due  to  transportation 
troubles.  The  mill  .will  continue  to  run  as  usual,  there 
being  plenty  of  room  for  a  large  amount  of  blocks. 
on   the   wharf. 


TeUphoDe:    BROAD  301 


Cibit  Addrtii;   "LAGERLOF  NEW  YORK  " 


PRODUCE  EXCHANCiE,  NEW  YORK 

-  WOOD  PULP 


Every 
Description 


CHIPPED  WOODJ«rCii«Hc«iPdp 

Clean.   Uniformly  Dried,   Packed 

10  \VJ  re-bound  Bates  __  ( 

Wood  Palps  ,,1^ 


$^ 


Pulp  Wood 

etc. 

RellabUiry 


^W    Pa 

^-^  Domestic  aad 


per 

Export 

Oettji  Fr«i^>ti,  tie.  nnh£f  snM|*4 

145  St  ixmtt  &reet,  MONTREAL 

Phon«  Main  Sf<«!) 


WINDERS  AND  REWINDERS 


Cam<lcn 


SA.1VIUE:L    IVI.    I..A.NGSTON     COMPA.NY 
......  N«%v   Ucrs^y 


"    Agents    lor    Cana<la 
CA.NADIA.N    FAIRBANKS-K40RSE:    COA^f>A.IMY 
IVflontk-eal  ------  ToFonto 
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EDITORIAL 


EXAGGERATING  THE  USE  OF  SULPHUR. 

The  Literary  Digest  quotes  from  the  New  York 
Times  a  statement  regarding  the  use  of  sulphur  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  which  is  so  far  from  correct  that 
we  are  constrained  to  make  reference  to  it.  The  pass- 
age reads,  "Sulphur  is  also  used  in  large  quantities 
for  commercial  purposes.  It  enters  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  and  print-paper.  According  to 
Professor  McKee  1, 400, 000  tons  of  print-paper  are  be- 
ing manufactured  every  year.  About  85  per  cent  of 
this  is  manufactured  by  the  sulphite  process,  which 
requires  the  use  of  one  ton  of  sulphur  to  each  ton  of 
sulphite. ' ' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Mc- 
Kee or  either  of  these  publications  should  be  saddled 
with  such  a  gross  inaccuracy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  sulphite  would  come  nearer  the 
([uantity  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  newsprint,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important  kind  of  print  paper.  In- 
deed, the  quantity  referred  to  represents  only  the  kind 
of  paper  used  by  newspaper  publishers. 

The  statement  that  one  ton  of  sulphur  is  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  each  ton  of  sulphite  pulp  exag- 
gerates the  consumption  of  sulphur  just  about  eight 
times  since  good  pulp  mill  practice  will  keep  this  fig- 
ure in  the  neighborhood  of  250  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  ton 
(jf   pulp. 

The  Literary  Digest  uses  the  title,  OUR  WASTE  OF 
SULPHUR,  in  connection  with  this  article  which 
covers  the  broader  aspects  of  the  supply  of  sulphur 
and  some  of  its  important  uses.  There  are  undoubted- 
ly large  quantities  of  sulphur  being  wasted,  not  in 
unwise  consumption  but  in  the  failure  to  i-ecover  this 
material  in  connection  with  other  operations.  The 
principal  loss  is  the  amoiint  that  passes  off  as  sulphur 
dioxide  in  the  roasting  of  sulphide  ores,  particularly 
the  ores  of  nickel,  copper  and  lead.  It  has  been  stated 
that  10,000  tons  of  sulphur  are  wasted  daily  in  this 
manner.  Processes  have  recently  been  developed  for 
the  recovering  of  this  waste.  How  many  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  comnuM-cially  and  economically  feasible  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  market  price  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  sulphur  is  a  predominant,  if  not  the  controlling, 
factor.  The  sulphur  deposits  of  these  southern  states 
already  are  supplying  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
worH's  consumption  of  .sulphur.  The  other  principal 
deposits  are  in  Sicily  and  Japan.  In  1913  the  United 
States  produced  311,590  tons  of  sulphur,  Sicily  346,- 


213  tons  besides  the  amount  from  Japan  which  was 
largely  consumed  in  Pacific  coast  plants.  Besides  the 
production  of  pure  sulphur  pyrites  ruust  be  included 
in  any  reference  to  this  material.  In  1913  the  United 
States  produced  341,338  long  tons,  Canada's  produc- 
tion was  204,296  long  tons  while  the  United  States  im- 
ported 850,592  tons,  most  of  which  came  from  Spain. 
The  average  content  may  be  taken  as  not  far  from 
45  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Spanish  ore  averages  higher 
tluin  this.  Since  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
figures,  just  quoted,  were  issued,  there  have  been  very 
considerable  developments  in  the  production  of  sul- 
phur, bixt  these  will  show  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
dustry. Besides  the  quantities  mentioned  there  are 
considerable  quantities  of  sulphur  recovered. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  consumer  of 
s\ilphur  is  the  manufacturer  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
material  is  the  king  pin  of  the  whole  chemical  manu- 
facturing industrj'  since  on  it  depends  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  other  mineral  acids,  as  well  as  sulphates  and 
indirectly  nearly  the  whole  host  of  chemicals.  On  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  then  depends  our  ex- 
plosive, fertilizer  and  other  chemical  industries.  The 
nitric  acid  so  largely  used  in  making  explosives  may  be 
made  by  electrical  methods  from  the  air  as  well  as 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  nitrates,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this  method  ac- 
tually displacing  the  older  ones.  In  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  pyrites  as  well  as  sulphur  is  success- 
fully used.  The  nervousness  regarding  the  situation 
i.s  largely  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  expanding  the 
production  of  sulphur  in  other  countries  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  difficulty  in  getting  Spanish  pyrites.  The 
United  States  does  not  have  sufficient,  and  while  Can- 
ada has  a  number  of  available  deposits  they  are  not  be- 
ing exploited.  It  has  been  urged  that  Canadian  pulp 
mills  install  pyrites  burners  for  making  sulphite  pulp. 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  at  least  eighteen 
months  will  be  required  for  the  installation  of  suit- 
able machinery  .and  at  the  expense  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  and  even  then  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  necessai-y  supplies  of  pyrites  would  be  ob- 
tainable. 

Paper  is  one  of  the  essential  industries,  according  to 
the  United  States  War  Industries  Board,  and  sulphur 
is  one  of  the  necessary  materials  in  its  manufacture. 
It  seems  that  restrictions  in  coal  supplies  might  neces- 
sarily curtail,  to  some  extent,  the  amount  of  sulphur 
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which  could  be  used  lor  making  pulp,  but  this  would 
make  very  little  difference  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  used.  A  slight  saving  of  sulphur  could  doubt- 
less be  made  iu  .some  mills  by  closer  attention  to  its 
use. 

Other  large  users  of  sulphur  are  the  rubber  and  the 
match  industries.  Mr.  R.  S.  Willis,  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  says  that  "not  one  pound  of 
manufactured  rubber  could  be  produced  without  sul- 
phur." Almost  every  industry  is  somewhat  depend- 
ent upon  a  rubber  link,  so  that  its  importance  can 
easily  be  appreciated. 

While  some  saving  of  sulphur  could  doubtless  be 
made  by  more  improved  methods  of  manufacture  in 
industries  requiring  its  use,  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  situation  seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  recover- 
ing vast  quantities  from  waste  smelter  fumes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  mentioned  above,  in  one 
month's  operation  the  smelters  on  the  continent  dis- 
charge more  sulphur  into  the  atmosphere  than  the 
combined  pulp  industry  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  consumes  in  a  year.  The  recovery  of  this  sul- 
phur would  not  only  alleviate  the  critical  conditions  in 
the  sulphur  situation,  but  would  also  minimize  or  re- 
move one  of  the  worst  nuisances  in  industrial  history, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  vegetation  by  the  discharge 
of  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere. 

By  all  means  let  the  paper  mills,  rubber  plants  and 
match  factories  take  every  possible  precaution  to 
economize  iu  the  consumption  of  sulphur,  but  let  those 
who  are  throwing  it  away  install  machinery  for  its 
recovery.  It  is  stated  that  suitable  plants  for  the  re- 
clamation of  sulphur  from  smelters  can  be  built  in 
seven  months. 

We  hope  that  the  shipping  situation  will  continue  to 
improve  at  such  a  rate  that  transportation  of  Spanish 
ore  will  not  be  curtailed  and  that  the  present  happy 
outlook  at  the  front  will  continue  so  as  to  discourage 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  sympa- 
thize with  Germany  to  the  extent  of  cutting  off  any 
sulphur  supplies  to  the  Allies. 


A  POSTCARD  CHRISTMAS. 

With  the  ecdnoiiiical  streak  that  is  running  through 
business  and  private  life  at  the  present  time  there 
has  been  a  definite  .suggestion  that  Christmas  presents 
be  limited  to  Christmas  greetings  and  friendly  mess- 
ages this  year  so  that  more  money  may  be  available  for 
investment  in  Government  bonds,  war  loans  and  sub- 
scriptions to  Y.M.C.A.,  Red  Cross  and  other  worthy 
causes. 

If  such  a  curtailment  is  carried  mit  as  has  been 
suggested  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  expenditure  at 
Christmas  time,  or  if  even  the  advice  of  the  economiz- 
ers was  partially  followed  there  would  be  need  of  a 
substitute  for  the  many  expensive  gifts  and  there 
would  certainly  follow  from  the  very  suggestion  of 
the  economizers  themselves  the  necessity  for  Christ- 
mas cards,  greetings  and  other  appropriate  stationery 


for  conveying  the  good  wishes  and  cheery  messages 
that  will  never  be  needed  more  perhaps,  than  at  the 
coming  Christmas  season.  It  seems  rather  a  short- 
sighted policy  then  to  include  postcards  and  the  like 
in  any  list  of  articles  whose  manufacture  is  to  be  re- 
stricted or  whose  importation  would  be  curtailed.  It 
would  seem  rather  that  the  production  of  these  small 
and  inexpensive  items  of  Christmas  time  should  be 
available  and  their  use  extended  as  much  as  possible. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  campaign  was  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  handled  by  the  railways  and 
the  transportation  of  cards  would  not  only  relieve 
freight  and  express  traffic  very  considerably,  but  by 
increasing  the  quantitj'  of  first  class  mail  matter  would 
proportionately  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  not  arguing  for  the  elimination  of  all  other 
kinds  of  Christmas  presents.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
child  being  greatly  pleased  or  satisfied  with  a  post- 
card showing  Santa  Claus  with  his  well  filled  pack  if 
he  did  not  get  the. engine  or  hobby  horse  that  he  had 
been  hoping  for.  The  elimination  of  Christmas  pre- 
sents would  be  a  serious  blow  to  many  commercial 
enterprizes,  from  the  nmnufacture  of  the  goods  to  their 
distribution  and  many  of  these  presents  are  really  use- 
ful and  necessary  articles. 

The  (Christmas  trade  gives  employment  to  many  of 
our  people  and  any  excess  profit  on  such  business  goes 
into  taxes  for  the  Government  and  largely  into  war 
loans.  It  will  tloubtless  be  necessary  to  cut  out  many 
of  the  purely  unessential  things  and  luxuries  so  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  and  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  as 
the  war  drags  on.  That  is  our  part  of  the  burden.  We 
should  do  it  cheerfully,  but  let  us  keep  Christmas  as 
happy  and  cheerful  as  conditions  permit,  because  the 
higher  our  spirits  at  home,  the  better  support  can  Ave 
give  the  men  at  the  front. 


WEST  INDIAN  ADVICE  ON  LABOR  SITUATION. 

Wc  had  soiiicliow  got  liie  notion  that  nobody  works 
in  Jamaica.  The  following  comment  in  the  "Kingston 
Times""  shows  that  there  is  at  least  an  acquaintance 
with   labor. 

"The  pivot  on  which  improvement  in  labor  condi- 
tions can  be  safely  swung  is  this,  that  the  employer  will 
make  his  first  consideration  that  of  the  condition,  effi- 
ciency and  welfare  of  the  human  units-  he  employs. 
When  this  is  put  first  instead  of  the  mei'e  making  of 
])i-()fits,  without  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
human  units  employed,  the  advance  towards  real  re- 
foi-ni  will  be  secured  and  sure.'" 


ALL  RIGHT  FROM  HIS  HEAD  UP. 

Today  it  is  the  man  of  brains  who  wins  as  against 
the  fellow  who  only  has  brawn.  They  used  to  say 
that  no  man  was  worth  more  than  $2  a  day  from  his 
shoulders  down.  All  his  excess  earning  power  came 
from  his  chin  up.  The  ratio  has  changed,  but  not  the 
jirinciple.  W?  all  know  that  success  is  a  mental  a^ 
titude  and  if  we  want  to  be' successf nl  we  must  think 
success. 
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Colloidal  Theory  of  Hydration. 

'Die  property  of  swelling  and  taking  up  water  is 
ti-ue  not  only  of  cellulose  but  of  gelatin  (glue),  boiled 
starcli,  agar-agar,  fibrin  and  other  so  called  reversible 
organic  colloids.  A  study  of  the  properties  of  this 
class  of  substances  affords  almost  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass  but  consists  of  a 
spongelike  structure  consisting  of  small  particles, 
whether  they  be  spheres  or  polyhedrons  held  together 
by  surface  tension  or  capillary  forces. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  small  pieces 
of  cork  on  water  tend  to  cohere  or  go  together.  If  a 
Siuall  piece  is  put  into  the  water  at  random,  sooner  or 
later  it  will  attach  itself  to  another  piece  of  cork  or 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  In  just  this  way  the  small 
particles  of  a  cellulose  gel  are  held  together  by  sur- 
face tension  so  that  it  consists  of  a  spongelike  struc- 
ture of  particles  held  together  and  separated  by  in- 
terstices which  are  filled  with  water.  The  water  forms 
a  continuous  phase  or  cement  between  the  particles. 
This  structure  accounts  for  the  fact  that  salts  will  dif- 
fuse in  gelatin  with  almost  the  same  velocity  as  they 
will  in  pure  water.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  so-called  electrolytes,  but  not  of  colloidal 
solutions  through  parchment,  copper  ferrocyanide  and 
other  colloidal  membranes.  This  is  the  basis  of  dia- 
lysis which  is  the  process  of  separating  a  colloid  such 
as  sugar,  iron  hydroxide  and  certain  d.ves  from  elec- 
trolytes such  as  sodium  chloride  (salt)  acids  and  al- 
kalies. It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  colloidal  solu- 
tions are  particles  held  in  suspension  while  electrolytes 
form  true  solutions  and  can  therefore  pass  through 
the  membrane.  The  larger  colloidal  particles  are 
larger  than  the  interstices  and  cannot  pass  through. 

A  colloidal  sohition  is  defined  as  a  suspension  in  a 
liquid  medium  of  fine  particles  from  miscroscopic  to 
molecular  dimensions  that  remain  in  suspension  in- 
definitely because  of  the  Brownian  movement  and  the 
electrical  charge  that  they  possess.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  if  a  brick  is  thrown  in  water  it  will  sink  to 
Ihe  bottom  fairly  rapidly,  but  that  if  the  brick  be 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  the  rate  of  settling  is  much 
slower.  If  the  particles  are  ground  fine  enough  there 
comes  a  point  where  they  will  never  settle  and  it  is 
then  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  colloidal  suspension.  If 
<i  droj)  of  this  solution  is  put  upon  a  miscroscope  slide 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  particles  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant agitation  and  this  movement,  fir.st  observed  by 
Robert  Brown,  an  English  biologist,  in  1827,  is  called 
the  Brownian  movement.  This  is  very  well  shown  by 
a  drop  of  a  siispension  of  gamboge  in  water.  It  is  the 
best  direct  evidence  that  we  have  regarding  the  kinetic 
theory  of  matter  which  is  that  all  things  consist  of 
molecules  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration.  The  rate 
of  this  vibration  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  all 
physical  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  it.  For  in- 
stance by  the  kinetic  molecular  theory  water  consists 
of  molecules  of  H^O,  held  together  by  molecular  co- 
hesion the  same  as  are  particles  of  gelatin  or  cellu- 
lose." They  are  at  the  same  time  vibrating  and  the 
effect  of  vibration  is  against  the  molecular  cohesion. 
As  the  temperature   increases  the   speed   of  vibration 


increases  and  the  liquid  expands  and  finally  the  tend- 
ency to  fly  apart  due  to  vibration  increases  until  it^ 
becomes  equal  to  the  force  of  molecular  cohension.  At' 
this  point  the  water  is  said  to  boil  and  the  temperature 
at  which  the  kinetic  forces  balance  the  cohesive  forces  ' 
is  said  to  be  the  boiling  point.  The  Brownian  move- 
ment affords  direct  evidence  of  this  vibration.  Com- 
pared to  the  size  of  a  water  molecule  which  is  4  hun- 
dred millionths  of  a  Cm.  in  diameter  a,  colloidal  par- 
ticle, which  is  from  1  ten  millionth  to  1  ten  thous- 
andths of  a  Cnu  in  diameter,  is  quite  large  and  is 
constantly  being  bombarded  by  the  water  molecules. 
The  motion  is  entirely  disordered  and  the  chances  are 
that  more  molecules  hit  the  particles  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other  and  therefore  give  the  particles  an  '" 
pact,  and  cause  them  to  move.  This  motion  is  •in- 
alagous  to  that  of  a  ship  tossing  on  the  sea.  At  a  dis- 
tance you  cannot  see  the  waves  but  you  can  see  the 
rocking  of  the  ship.  The  smaller  the  ship  the  more 
it  rocks  aiul  in  the  same  way  it  has  been  confirmed  ex- 
perimentally that  the  smaller  the  colloidal  particle  the 
greater  the  Brownian  movement.  Colloidal  clays, 
rosin  size  and  certain  aniline  coloi-s  show  this  phe- 
nomenon when  viewed  under  the  ultramicroscope  and 
are  therefore  true  colloidal  solutions. 

It  is  this  motion  which  keeps  the  particles  in  sus- 
pension but  there  is  also  another  big  factor  comes  into 
play  in  that  it  prevents  the  particles  from  coming  to- 
gether or  coalescing.  If  two  dissimilar  substances 
whicli  do  not  conduct  electric  current,  or  are  non- 
conductors, are  rubbed  together,  .static  electricity  is 
produced,  one  of  the  surfaces  becoming  positively 
electrified  and  the  other  negatively.  All  of  the  non- 
conductors can  be  arranged  in  a  series  as  to  their 
ability  for  producing  this  electricity  and  the  figure 
which  represents  their  ]iosition  in  this  series  is  called 
the  dielectric  constant.  This  phenomenon  is  familiar 
in  the  production  of  electricity  by  rubbing  a  eat 's  back 
and  is  also  seen  in  practice  on  the  supercalenders  and 
platers.  The  reason  that  hair  sticks  out  when  rubbed 
with  a  rubber  comb  on  a  dry  day  is  that  the  hair 
becomes  electrified  with  positive  electricity  and  the 
rubber  becomes  negatively  charged.  Like  kinds  of 
charges  repel  one  another  and  unlike  attract  and  since 
the  liair  is  all  positively  charged  repulsion  takes  place 
and  the  hair  sticks  out  in  an  endeavor  to  get  separated 
as  far  as  possible.  This  same  phenomenon  takes  place 
between  colloidal  particles  and  the  water.  Being  in 
constant  motion  the  particles  acquire  an  electric 
chai-ge  while  the  surrounding  liquid  takes  on  the  op- 
posite charge  so  that  the  liquid  on  the  whole  is  neutral. 
The  sign  of  the  charge  taken  up  by  the  particles  de- 
pends on  the  relative  dielectric  constants  of  the  sub- 
stances of  the  particle  and  the  liquid.  In  colloidal 
solutions  of  gold,  silver,  silicic  acid,  soluble  prussian 
blue,  eosine,  fuchsin,  resin  and  various  oil  emulsions, 
the  particles  take  on  a  negative  charge  and  are  called 
negative  ■colloids  while  in  colloidal  suspensions  of  the 
hydroxides  of  iron,  ahuninum.  chromium,  copper  and 
of  methyl  violet,  bismarck  brown,  and  methylene  blue, 
the  particles  take  on  a  positive  charge  and  are  called 
positive  colloids.     This  can  be  experimentally  .shown 
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by  immersing  strips  of  platinum  connected  to  the  poles 
of  the  batteries  in  the  colloidal  solution  when  posi- 
tive colloids  migrate  slowly  to  the  negative  pole  and 
negative  colloids  migrate  to  the  positive  pole  since 
unlike  electric  charges  attract  and  like  charges  repel. 

Electrolytic  Dissociation. 

The  phenomeiiuu  of  electric  charges  is  carried 
further  in  a  true  solution,  say  of  common  table  salt 
(sodium  chloride  or  NaCl),  in  water.  In  such  a 
solution  the  molecules  of  salt  are  mingled  with  the 
molecides  of  water  and  are  in  constant  motion :  be- 
cause of  tills  condition  the  salt  molecules  are  actually 
broken  up  into  charged  atoms  or  ions  some  of  which 
are  positively  charged  and  an  equal  number  of  which 
are  negatively  (diarged.  The  salt  molecules  consist 
of  atoms  of  sodium  (Na)  and  atoms  of  chlorine  (CI) 
and  these  same  atoms  constitute  the  ions  which  are 
formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  molecule  in  solu- 
tion. More  than  this  the  sodium  ions  being  of  op 
posite  charge  to  the  chlorine  ions  attract  them  and 
recombine  so  that  the  salt  molecules  continually  split 
up  into  ions  and  the  ions  continually  i'econd)ine  to 
foi'in  salt  molecules  so  that  an  equilibrium  is  formed 
when  the  rate  of  combining  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  dis- 
integration. This  is  evidenced  when  poles  of  a  bat- 
tery are  put  into  a  salt  solution.  The  sodium  ions  be- 
ing positively  eharged  are  attracted  to  the  negative 
pole  and  there  form  caustic  soda  with  the  water,  while 
the  chlorine  ions  go  to  the  positive  pole  and  are  there 
discharged  to  form  chlorine  gas  which  is  used  for 
making  bleach. 

This  same  nu'chanism  applies  to  the  water  solution 
itself.  Water  consists  of  K,0  or  HOH  and  the  mole- 
cules under  bombai'dnient  split  up  to  a  slight  extent 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  salt  molecules.  Here, 
however,  tlie  dissociation  is  into  H+  and  OH—  ions. 
All  acids  yield  H+  ions  and  all  bases  yield  OH—  ions. 
Thus  caustic  soda  (sodium  hydroxide  or  NaOH)  gives 
Na+  and  OH—  ions. 

This  theory  of  ionization  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
First  projtounded  by  Arrhenius,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
in  1887,  all  the  laws  of  the  physical  chemistry  of  solu- 
tions can  be  explained  and  generalized  by  means  of 
it.  The  coagulation  of  colloids  is  explained  by  means 
of  ions  and  colloid  structure.  In  the  colloidal  suspen- 
sion the  particles,  undergoing  the  Brownian  move- 
ment, are  kept  from  coalescing  by  the  repulsion  of 
(>lect>ic  charges.  When  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte 
such  as  salt  or  alum  is  added,  the  ions  of  the  elec- 
trolyte are  of  two  signs  some  being  positive  and  some 
negatively  charged.  It  is  the  ion  of  opposite  charge 
from  (— j  that  of  the  colloid  that  causes  coagulation 
since  it  attracts  the  oppositely  charged  colloidal  par- 
ticle, neutralizes  its  charge  by  means  of  its  own  aiul 
causes  cohesion  to  take  place.  The  particles  thereby 
become  larger,  are  no  longer  of  the  dimension  of  col- 
loidal particles  and  therefore  settle.  Alum  is  a  trival- 
ent  ion  or  has  three  electric  charges  per  ion  and  there- 
fore has  much  greater  coagulating  power  than  salt  or 
other  monovalent  ions  which  only  have  one  charge  per 
ion.  The  coagulation  of  rosin  size  by  alum  is  thought 
to  be  of  this  nature. 

By  this  same  theory,  negative  colloids  should  coag- 
idate  po.sitive  colloids.  It  is  well  known  that  clay, 
which  is  a  negative  colloid,  has  the  property  of  ad- 
sorbing certain  dyes  such  as  Bismarck  brown  and 
methylene  blue  and  the  mechanism  of  this  reaction  is 
verv  evident  from  the  standpoint  of  colloidal  chemis- 


try; it  being  simply  the  attraction  of  the  oppositely 
charged'  particles  ami  subsequent  neutralization  of 
their  charges  and  precijiitation. 

With  this  brief  review  of  colloidal  .suspen.sion  and 
the  structure  of  eolloids,  let  us  pass  on  to  our  present 
problem. 

The  Theory  Applied  to  Papermaking. 

According  to  the  ionization  theory  cellulose  fiber 
consists  of  a  sjiongelike  structure  of  colloidal  particles 
hrid  together  by  eaiiillary  attraction.  All  of  the  facts 
can  be  explained  liy  the  supposition  that  this  gel  lias 
the  power  of  adsorbing  hydroxyl  ions  which  come 
from  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  ammonia,  rosin  size  or 
any  material  which  can  dissociate  giving  hydroxyl 
ions.  The  hydroxyl  ion  is  absorbed  on  the  surface  of 
the  particle  and  of  course  the  positive  sodium  ion  is 
pulletl  along  after  it  by  the  electrostatic  attraction  of 
the  positive  and  negative  charges.  The  hydi-oxyl  ions 
distribute  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  particles 
and  the  hydi'ogen  ions,  in  the  case  of  water  or  sodium 
ions  in  the  case  of  caustic  soda,  are  attracted  by  the 
negative  ions  and  are  in  the  liquid  immediately  sur- 
roun.ding  the  particle.^ 

This  structure  seems  hypothetical  at  first  but  i^ 
well  substantiated  by  modern  experimentation  on  col- 
loids, as,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  in  all  experi- 
ments of  the  swelling  of  gel  by  chemical  agents  the 
base  is  adsoi'bed  by  the  gel  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  water  present. 
Thus  in  Beadle  and  Stevens'  work  with  regenerated 
cellulose  diseu.ssed  previously,  the  cellulose  took  up 
as  high  as  256  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  caustic  soila. 
The  mechanism  of  adsorption  is  one  that  occurs  fre- 
quently but  for  which  there  is  yet  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. An  analogous  adsorption  is  the  well  known 
adsorption  of  gases  by  charcoal.  If  charcoal  is  heated 
to  expel  gases  aiul  th<Mi  iiiunersed  in  ammonia  gas 
over  mercury  the  gas  will  be  adsorbed  until  the  char- 
(!0al  has  taken  up  99  tinu-s  its  volume  of  ammonia. 
The  amount  adsorbed  is  proportional  to  the  surface  of 
the  charcoal  and  also  to  the  concentration  of  pressure 
of  the  gas  and  therefore  is  a  true  surface  adsorption. 

The  adsorption  of  hydroxyl  ions  by  cellulose  can 
be  looked  upon  as  analogous  kind  of  surface  absorp.- 
ti()U.  The  hydroxyl  ions  are  adsorbed  by  the  cellulose 
and  the  sodium  or  hydrogen  ions  are  also  drawn  to  the 
jiarticle  and  there,  since  they  have  like  charges,  tend 
to  repel  one  another.  It  is  this  pulling  force  or  ten- 
dency to  expand  that  causes  the  cellulose  to  sw-cll  and 
i^kmultaneonsly  to  absorb  water.  This  .swelling  will 
take  place  in  pure  water  but  since  thOre  is  only  one 
part  in  ten  trillion  parts  of  the  water  in  the  form  of 
iiydroxyl  ions,  while  in  the  caustic  soda  of  9  per  cent 
strength  there  is  1  part  in  one  thousand  parts,  or  two 
billion  times  as  many  ions,  the  eftect  is  much  greater 
in  alkaline  solutions  than  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions. 


'Evidence  indicates  that  this  adsorption  occurs  in 
layers  of  molecules,  the  layer  nearest  the  particle  being 
held  most  tenaciously.  This  is  the  reason  that 
in  the  drying  of  woodi)id]i  there  is  no  definite  boiling 
or  drying  point.  The  higher  the  pulp  is  heated  the 
more  moisture.-is  driven  off  and  212"  temperature  i-^ 
therefore  an  arbitrary  tempei'ature.  jbi  fact  not  all  of 
the  water  is  driven  off  even  at  the  temperature  ni 
which  the  celhdose  decomposes. 
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Thus  ill  iiiereasiug  streugth  of  alkali  there  will  be  a 
greater  adsorption  of  hydroxyl  ions  and  inereaijing 
repulsion  between  the  accompanying  positive  ions  and 
consequently  an  increasing  swelling  of  the  cellulose, 
but  this  reaches  a  maximum  at  9  per  cent  caustic  soda 
at  41^  Fahr.  At  this  jioint  the  surface  of  the  particles 
is  saturated  with  hydroxyl  ions  and  cannot  take  on 
any  more  and  this  point  is  therefore  a  maximum. 
When  still  more  ions  are  added  they  cannot  be  ad- 
sorbed and  since  like  charges  repel  and  unlike  attract 
they  arrange  themselves  in  the  liquid  so  as  to  neutral- 
ize the  original  electrostatic  repulsion  of  the  original 
ions.  Therefore  increasing  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  beyond  the  maximum  causes  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  swelling  as  experimentally  verified  in  the 
curves  of  Beadle  and  Stevens.  In  the  same  way  add- 
ing salt  or  any  substance  that  is  not  adsorbed  by  the 
cellul(;se  will  slightly  decrease  the  rate  of  swelling  be- 
cause their  ions  will  arrange  themselves  so  as  to 
neutralize  the  pulling  of  the  ions. 

The  other  factors  to  be  explained  are  time,  me- 
chanical abrasion  and  temperature  effects. 

It  takes  time  for  any  reai'tion  to  occur  and  there- 
fore time  for  the  hydroxyl  ions  to  be  absorbed.  The 
rate  of  deposition  would  he  faster  at  the  start,  how- 
ever, than  later,  since  as  the  h.vdroxyl  ions  are  ad- 
sorbed they  tend  to  oppose  the  adsorption  of  more  ions 
and  a  hydration  curve  with  degree  of  hydration  plot- 
ted against  time  should  slowly  drop  off.  This  is  veri- 
fied b.v  the  sedimentation  curve  of  Kress  and  Mc- 
Xaughton''  where  the  time  of  draining  was  plotted 
against  the  time  that  pulp  was  beaten  in  a  ball  mill.  A 
curve  was  obtained  showing  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  hydration  decreases  as  the  time  is  increased. 

Mechanical  abrasion  enters  into  the  theory  as  dis- 
cussed previously,  the  fibers  being  alternately  com- 
pressed and  released.  This  opens  up  the  fibers,  pro- 
motes ;:enotration  and  increases  the  surface  of  the 
cellulose  so  that  more  hydroxyl  ions  are  adsorbed  and 
a  greater  swelling  is  produced.  This  can  be  seen 
in  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  hydration  between  re- 
sults with  regenerated  cellulose  and  the  sulphite  pulp 
mentioned  in  the  present  paper.  The  re'generated  cel- 
lulose took  up  2,700  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  thirt.v 
minutes  while  the  Bear  brand  pulp  took  up  only  10 
per  cent  of  its  weight  iu  seventy  hours.  This  is  due  to 
the  difference  in  structure  of  the  two  materials,  re- 
generated cellulose  having  the  much  greater  surface. 
Mechanical  brushing  opens  up  the  fibers,  increases  the 
surface  and  hence  promotes  adsorption. 

The  theory  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  to  ex- 
]ilain  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  hydra- 
tion. The  explanation  would  seem  to  depend  on  the 
dissociation  of  solutions  at  different  temperatures,  i.e. 
<m  the  i)er  cent  of  the  molecules  that  are  broken  up 
iiitii  ions  at  increasing  tempei'atures.  What  little 
work  has  been  done  on  this  subject  indicates  that  the 
(lirf(;rence  in  dissociation  would  not  account  for  the 
ilifference  in  the  rate  of  hydration  at  various  tempera- 
tures. There  is  one  fact  that  is  significant,  namely 
tliat  water  has  its  maximum  density  at  4°  Cent,  or 
about  40°  Fahr.  which  is  the  temperature  at  which 
hydration  is  most  rapid;  when  the  reason  for  this  is 
known  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  problem.  An- 
other method  of  attack  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  ther- 
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modynamics.  When  water  is  adsorbed  by  cellulose 
heat  is  liberated.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
the  variation  of  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  at 
various  temperatures  and  see  how  Le  Chatelier's  the- 
orem applies  to  this. 

The  theory  advanced  in  this  paper  should  be  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  solution  of  many  problems  concerned 
with  beating.  The  adsorption  of  the  hydroxyl  ions 
by  cellulose  makes  it  a  negative  colloid  although  ill 
pure  .water  this  charge  is  small  and  difficult  to  observe. 
As  a  negative  colloid  it  should  adsorb  or  retain  posi- 
tive colloids  but  not  negative  colloids  to  an  appreciable 
extent. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  b.y  immersing 
platinum  electrodes,  formed  by  soldering  wires  to 
strips  of  platinum  and  connecting  them  to  a  6-volt 
dry  battery  into  the  colloidal  solution  and  observing 
at  which  ])ole  tlie  colloid  coagulated. 

Positive  Colloids  Negative  Colloids 

(Coagulated    at    negative       (Coagulated     at     positive 

pole)  pole) 

Aluminum  hydroxide  Colloidal  clay 

Iron  hydroxide  Resin  in  rosin  size 

Methyl  violet  Soluble  Prussian  blue    ■ 

Bismarck  brown 
Direct  black 

This  means  that  alum  which  is  dissociated  in  solu- 
tion forming  aluminum  hydroxide  and  sulphuric  acid, 
to  a  slight  extent,  thei-efore,  yields  a  positive  colloid 
and  should  therefore  be  adsorbed  by  cellulose.  Experi- 
mental evidence  regarding  this  sub,iect  is  very  scant, 
but  the  writer  had  heard  of  tests  -where  alum  alone 
added  to  pulp  caused  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
ash  of  the  paper. 

It  is  also  a  common  experience  that  a  water  con- 
taining iron  is  not  good  for  paper  mills  since  it  causes 
a  discoloration  of  the  paper.  This  agrees  with  the 
theory  as  iron  forms  a  positive  colloid  (ferric  hydrox- 
ide) which  would  be  adsorbed  by  the  cellulose.  Clay 
on  the  other  hand  acquires  a  negative  charge  in  sus- 
pension in  water  and  therefore  is  not  adsorbed  by 
cellulose  fiber.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  low 
retention  of  colloidal  clays  in  comparison  with  the 
retention  of  more  crystalline  fillers,  because  the  re- 
tention of  clay  is  a  case  of  filtration  through  a  fibrous 
screen  rather  than  adsorption.  Rosin  size  is  also  a 
negative  colloid  and  therefore  according  to  the  theory 
should  not  be  adsorbed  by  the  fiber.  T  have  recently 
heard  of  a  test  where  sulphite  pulp  was  soaked  in 
rosin  size  and  then  washed  and  no  trace  of  rosin 
could  be  found  in  the  fibers. 

These  few  illustrations  show  how  colloidal  chem- 
istry can  be  utilized  in  determining  the  order  in  which 
materials  should  be  added  to  the  beater  in  order  to 
get  the  greatest  retention.  If  a  substance  is  a  posi- 
tive colloid  it  should  be  added  before  the  alum  in  or- 
der to  get  the  greatest  retention.  This  should  appl.y 
to  alum,  methyl  violet  and  other  positive  colloids.  On 
the  other  hand  soluble  prussian  blue,  fuchsin,  rosin 
size  and  negative  colloids,  where  the  retention  de- 
pends upon  the  adsorption  by  the  alum,  should  be 
added  after  the  alum  thus  giving  the  mordant  a 
chance  to  be  adsorbed  by  the  fibers  and  so  hold  the 
dye  to  the  fiber. 

Summary. 

A    brief   discussion    of  beating  lias   been    given,   to-, 
(Continued  on  page  7fi6.) 
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Outlook  of  Paper  Mills 

While  this  article  was  written  &  few  weeks  ago.  it 
well  siiiimiarizes  the  situation.  Prices  are  already 
hifrher. 

A  quiekeuing  of  interest  in  stocks  of  Canadian  paper 
a.'id  pulp  companies  may  be  traced  to  substantial  rea- 
sons. 

Uuiler  the  princii)le  of  a  judicial  review,  which  the 
manufacturers  claim  since  the  finding  of  the  Federal 
Traiie  Commission  is  unsatisfactory,  the  luauufaeturers 
are  well  protected  against  the  naming  of  an  unfair 
price  for  their  prodiiet.  The  same  principle  of  a  judi- 
cial review  has  been  conceded  at  Ottawa.  The  dan- 
ger of  any  confiscatory  price-fixing  is  therefore  re- 
moved, and,  with  demand  outruiming  jjroduction,  the 
outlook  is  decidedly  satisfactory. 

In  the  meantime,  prices  are  advancing  for  various 
products  of  the  mills.  Sulphite  pulp  is  up  from  al)Out 
$70  to  $85  a  ton,  with  little  or  none  available  under 
$90.  Kraft  paper  and  sulphate  pulp  have  advanced 
about  $20  a  ton.  As  a  good  many  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  newsprint  are  also  sellers  of  these  pro- 
duets,  they  are  also  reaping  the  advantages  of  the  ris- 
ing market.  Still  higher  prices  are  probable,  as  Unit- 
ed States  consumers,  because  of  retrenchment  in  the 
first  six  months  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  are  being  forced  1o  replenish  stocks  and  are  find- 
ing the  available  supply  very  small. 

The  Brompton  Company. 

The  advance  in  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.'s  com- 
mon stock,  which  has  been  selling  around  54,  against 
the  low  price  of  38  touched  last  autumn,  can  be  assign- 
ed to  two  principal  reasons,  one  the  improvement  in 
the  stock's  technical  position  in  the  market,  and  the 
other  the  development  of  new  factors  of  importance  in 
the  company's  business  position.  Our  clients  are  large 
holders  of  the  stock,  and  those  who  have  followed  our 
advice  and  exercised  a  little  patience  are  having  their 
patience  rewarded. 

TechnicaJ  Position  Better. 

Improvement  in  the  technical  position  of  the  stock 
has  resulted  from  the  steady  absorption  of  large  blocks 
foi  investment.  The  speculative  account  in  this  stock, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  market,  was  thoroughly  liquidated 
in  1917.  and  since  then  the  floating  supply,  or  stock 
held  on  margin,  has  been  steadily  diminished  through 
outright  buying  by  investors  who  have  confidence  in 
the  company's  future.  This  buying  lias  played  a  large 
part  in  the  advancing  quotation  for  the  stock  in  the 
market. 

New  Business  Factors. 

The  new  factors  of  importance  in  the  company's  out- 
lock  centre  in  the  acquisition  of  three  subsidiary  con- 
cerns which_materially  strengthen  Brompton 's  trade 
position. 

On  January  1st.  the  Brompton  Company  purchased 
tin  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Claremont  Paper  Co.. 
Claremont,  N.H..  and  the  entire  capital  stoek  of  the 
Wynian-Flint  &  Sons  Co..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  A  new 
company  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Claremont 
Paper  Co..  Incorporated.  The  entire  capital  stock  of 
the  new  company  is  owned  by  Brompton.  and  the  mills 
are  being  operated  under  Brompton  management. 

The  jiilvantMLTC  of  this  transaction  From  Brompton's 
standpoint  is  that,  while  producing  approximately  70 
tons  of  paper  a  day.  these  Claremont  mills  have  no 
pulp  i>lant  of  their  own  and  now  provide  an  outlet  for 


Bromptoa'*  •ntire  surplu*  of  •ulphate  pulp.  a«  well  at 
for  a  large  tonnage  of  ground  wood  pulp.  The  Clare- 
mont mills,  in  addition,  are  profitable  enteri)riscs  on 
their  own  account.  As  they  were  acquired  on  favor- 
able terms,  and  terms  that  involved  no  new  financing 
by  Brompton,  the  transaction  Avill  iiavc  two-fold  ad- 
vantages, one  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  Brompton's 
market  for  pulp,  and  the  other  as  an  investment  from 
wliich  a  good  retui'u  will  be  received. 

(.)n  April  1st.  the  Brompton  Company  took  over  the 
management  of  the  Howland  Pulj)  &  Paper  Corporation 
of  Howland.  Maine,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  with  the 
option  of  purchasing  the  eomi)any  at  any  time  within 
the  year.  The  Howland  Mills,  all  in  good  condition, 
have  a  dailj'  output  of  .50  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  50 
tons  of  sulphate  pulp,  and  20  tons  of  .sulphite  bag 
paper. 

Rounds  Out  Organization. 

This  company  will  also  work  in  very  nicely  with 
Brompton.  It  is  proposed,  for  instance,  to  increase 
the  Capacit}'  of  the  Claremont  paper  mill,  which  will 
then  require  an  increased  amount  of  sulphate  pulp, 
which  can  be  shi|)ped  from  the  Howland  plant.  Fur- 
ther, as  Brompton  has  no  sulphite  mill  of  its  own.  shij)- 
ments  of  sulphite  pulp  to  Brompton's  mills  might 
prove  advantageous.  Brompton  could  i)ay  the  duty  on 
the  sulphite  and  then  get  a  rebate  from  the  United) 
States  when  the  finished  pa])er  product  was  shipped 
into  that  country. 

The  terms  proposed  for  the  purchase  of  the  Howland 
Mills,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Claremont  Mills,  are  very 
favorable,  and  will  involve  no  new  financing. 

The  three  transactions  will  prove  good  investments 
of  themselves,  with  all  the  profits  accruing  to  Bromp- 
ton shareliolders.  while  the  Brompton  Company,  at 
the  same  time,  is  placed  in  a  favorable  position  in  re- 
spect to  the  raw  material  required  for  the  operation  of 
its  mills. —  (Greenshields  &  Co.  Circular). 


PROGRESS  ON  GREAT  EASTERN  PAPER  PLANT. 

Bangor,  .Me. — Charles  W.  Mullen  of  this  city,  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Great  Eastern  Paper 
Company,  has  returned  from  Riviere  Madeleine.  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  where  the  company's  plant  is  being 
constructed.  He  reports  progress  as  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  labor  market.  The  Great 
Eastern's  plant  is  located  at  an  eighty-foot  fall  of  the 
Madeleine,  four  miles  from  tlie  confluence  of  the  river 
with  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  first  it  will  consist  of  a  ground  wood  pulp  mill, 
saw  mill,  power  plant  and  necessary  auxiliary  build- 
ings. The  saw  mill,  which  will  turn  out  about  10,000.- 
000  feet  of  long  lumber  yearly,  is  nearing  completion, 
aril  the  pulp  mill  is  so  well  advanced  that  it  probable 
will  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  fall.  Thi.s 
mill's  capacity  will  he  20.000  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp 
yearly.    Later  a  paper  mill  is  to  be  erected. 

The  mills  will  be  operated  partly  by  direct  water 
power  and  partly  by  electricity  generated  by  watef 
power.  The  mills  are  to  be  connected  with  the  to\vn 
and  seaport  of  Riviere  Madeleine  by  a  railway,  now  in 
process  of  construction.  The  entire  product  of  both 
lumber  and  pulp  mills  is  to  be  ship]ied  by  sea.  For 
the  supply  of  these  mills,  the  company  has  in  the  sur- 
rounding coun>ry  300.000  acres  of  timber.  The  schoon- 
rr  Clara  J.,  recently  purcljased  and,  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Mullen,  has  arrived  at  Riviere  Madeleine  from  Bangor 
with  a  cargo  of  maehLnery  for  the  mill». 
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A  Visit  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia 


(('ontimied  from  last  issue.) 


The  Prairies  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wiimipeg  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
1 1  is  surronuded  by  prairie  and  the  atmosphere  sug- 
ficsts  the  great  stretches  of  grain  and  the  prosperous 
fai-mers  who  make  it  their  big  city.  In  Winnipeg  are 
thr  large  grain  dealers,  the  grain  exchange  and  the 
offices  of  many  concerns  which  furnish  machinery 
ami  other  supplies  to  the  small  prairie  towns  or  the 
iiiilividual  farmer.  The  amount  of  business  conduct- 
ed through  Winnipeg  is  enormous.  It  is  the  centre 
from  which  railroads  radiate  in  all  directions  so  that 
it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  distributing  centre 
for  an  ever-increasing  population  and  a  population 
wliich  is  steadily  growing  in  purchasing  power.  The 
two  rivers.  The  Red  and  the  Assiniboine,  which  flow 
through  the  city,  making  the  bcantification  of  Win- 
nipeg a  rather  simple  matter  and  advantage  is  taken 
of  these  natural  features. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  business  men  of  Win- 
nipeg, particularly  those  dealing  in  paper  and  paper 
]ii-()ducts  and  to  catch  their  enthusiasm  for  the  future 
of  ih&t  part  of  Canada.  The  paper  men  of  Winnipeg 
iiavc  formed  a  sort  of  elnb  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
r'ach  other,  and  by  understanding  the  problems  facing 
the  distril)ution  of  paper  in  the  whole  district  are 
able  to  get  on  beautifully  and  without  treading  on  one 
another's  toes.  In  fact^,  the  greatest  cordiality  exists 
ajHong  the  -men,  who  are  often  times  competitors  in 
some  lines  of  paper  goods.  These  men  have  a  broad 
outlook  and  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  their 
city  and  in  the  certain  demand  for  paper  materials. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  large  influx  of 
settlers  must  re-act  favorably  on  the  paper  industry. 
In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  large  quantities  of 
\valjl)0ard  and  sheathing  and  roofing  papers  and  per- 
haps carpet  felts  required  in  the  new  houses  that  must 
he  built.  Then  there  is  wall  paper  that  will  in  time 
decorate  the  interiors  and  with  the  trading  that  will 
l)e  developed  in  the  prairie  towns  there  will  be  tlie 
reipiirements  for  much  wrapping  paper,  boxes,  bags 
and  stationery.  The  business  done  in  these  lines  is 
already  large,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  even 
greatei-  opportunities  will  come  in  the  future. 

One  of  tlie  visits  that  the  editor  will  long  remember 
was  that  to  the  office  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Com- 
pany, where,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Martin,  we  were 
entertained  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hunt.     In  the  offiec  at    tlie 


time  was  Mr.  Snctsinger,  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Com-', 
pany,  and  the  conversation  drifted  to  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  mill  line  and  the  private  water-mark  or  . 
brand  of  the  jobber.  In  a  spirited  debate,  to  which 
the  writer  listened  with  interest,  it  seemed  that  honors 
were  even  between  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned  and 
that  the  public  would  doubtless  continue  to  have  its 
choice,  and  it  appeared  that  both  kinds  of  paper  would 
continue  on  the  market.  From  this  topic  the  talk 
naturally  swung 'to  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
was  really  any  use  for  the  jobber.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  doubt  on  this  point,  especially  when  one 
gets  a  thousand  miles  or  so  from  a  paper  mill  and 
realizes  the  enormous  handicaps  that  would  be  laid 
upon  all  kinds  of  commercial  intercourse  if  the  papers 
so  necessary  were  not  readily  obtainable  from  these 
nuclei  of  our  distribution  system. 

In  the  Winnipeg  office  of  J.  0.  Wilson  &  Company 
we  found  Mr.  J.  E.  Holland,  who  has  been  in  the 
paper  game  longer  than  the  writer  has  drawn  breath 
and  he  had  some  interesting  things  to  relate.  Among 
the  treasures  brought  out  was  the  statement  that  the 
first  successful  experiments  with  water  pressure  on 
pulpwood  grinders  were  carried  out  about  187.'i  in  Port 
Neuf.  The  work  was  done  by  Louis  Dupont  at  the 
suggestion  of  Joseph  Ford,  Sr.  Mr.  Holland  said  that 
James  Gorrie  made  groundwood  at  Port  Neuf  about 
1869;  and  that  the  first  sulphite  was  made  at  Corn- 
wall one  year  before  it  was  made  at  Merritton  b.v  the 
Riordons.  The  first  soda  pulp  on  the  Continent  was 
said  to  have  been  made  at  Ro.ysford,  Pa.,  and  imme- 
diately after  at  Windsor  Mills  in  1864. 

A  number  of  other  paper  men  in  Winnipeg  were 
visited,  but  time  did  not  permit  of  seeing  them  all.  It 
was  evident  that  the  new  Paper  Trade  Association  is 
goiuK  to  bring  immense  benefit  to  the  distributors  of 
paper  and  will  certainly  reflect  to-,  the  good  of  the 
whole  pulp  and  jtaper  industry.  These  men  are 
solidly  behind  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  encourage  the  use  of  Canadian- 
made  goods.  This  should  be  an  added  incentive  to  the 
Canadian  mills  to  improve  their  processes  and  pro- 
duct so  that  consumers  will  not  have  the  excuse  of  go- 
ing across  the  line  or  across  the  Ocean  for  foreign- 
made  papers  because  the  Canadian  product  is  inferior 
to  those  made  anywhere. 

^Mention   (if  Wiiinipee    wniiM    ncit    lie   eiiiii|ilete   with- 


Lake  Louise  and  the  Chateau.    A  gem  in  a  setting  of 
wonderful  beauty. 
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Summer  and  Winter  meet  at  the  shores  of  these 
mountain  lakes. 


out  reference  to  the  interest  that  the  railroads  are 
taking  in  the  development  of  the  eountr.y.  The  ("an- 
adian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  seem  to  be 
the  great  freight  carriers  for  the  section  and  their 
lines  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  settled  districts  in 
the  prairie  provinces.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
the  Canadian  (lovcrninent  Railwa.ys  form  a  through 
line  from  coast  to  coast,  and  tlu\v  too  reach  important 
agricultural  districts.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
besides,  agricultural  products  to  be  moved  out  of  this 
region  that  great  quantities  of  necessary  supplies  must 
come  in  either  as  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured 
or  as  finished  products  ready  for  consumption.  There 
is  also  a  growing  cattle  industry  and  lumber  products 
are  being  furnished  by  the  northern  portions  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 

Before  leaving  Wiiuiipeg  we  must  take  note  of  a 
curious  advertisement  that  was  pid)lished  in  a  glar- 
ing poster  which  announced  "Special  sale  of  rain- 
coats, damaged  by  water  only."  Fortunately  we  had 
no  occasion  to  use  our  rain  insurance  for  the  first  five 
weeks  of  the  trij).  The  tinu;  came  to  take  reluctant 
leave  of  the  cordial  friends  in  Winnipeg  and  resume 
the  joTU'ney  westward.  It  took  two  nights  and  a  day 
to  cross  the  prairies  to  Calgary,  which  is  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  In  all  of  this 
distance  there  was  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen,  but  those 
who  live  on  these  flat  stretches  of  fertile  soil  delight 
in  the  prospect  of  miles  and  miles  of  grain  fields, 
which  at  that  lime  were  all  a  ])romising  green. 
Calgary.  ' 

Arriving  in  Calgary  on  a  sunny  Monday  morning 
we  called  on  the  fcM'  paper  dealers  and  found  them 
all  in  a  cheerful  mood.  The  paint  was  not  yet  dry 
in  the  John  Martin  Co's,  quarters,  but  they  were  none 
the  less  able  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  brief  stop  in  Cal- 
gary was  the  building  devoted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  their  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Here  we  met  Ole  Kirkwold.  who  has  charge  of  the 
allotment  of  lands  and  Mr.  R.  J.  C.  Stead  who  was  him- 
self brought  up  on  a  homestead  claim  miles  from  other 
habitation.  His  vivid  stories  of  the  prairie  are  well 
known  to  followers  of  Canadian  literature.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  coloniza- 
tion and  settlement  that  is  going  on  in  the  central 
provinces.  Settlers  to  the  number  of  nearly  80,000 
came  in  in  1917,  twelve  million  dollars  worth  of  prairie 
lands  was  .sold  and  the  movcnuMit  has  really  oidy  be- 
gun. The  C.  P.  R.  has  completed  an  irrigation  i)ro.ject 
at  a  cost  of  seventeen  million  dollars  which  has  trans- 
formed much  arid  country  into  good  farming  laml. 
A  large  number  of  the  settlers  are  Americans  and  n 
large  proportion  were  already  farmers, 


Mr.  Stead  very  kindly  conducted  us  by  automobile 
to  points  of  interest  in  and  about  the  city  during  the 
afternoon.  We  stopped  at  the  institute  of  Technology 
and  Art  which  conducts  extension  schools  and  corre- 
spondence courses  for  those  emjjloyed  in  coal  mines  in 
Alberta.  It  is  to  be  ho]ied  that  a  similar  moveiiU'iit 
may  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in 
I)ulp  and  paiier  making.  The  country  around  Cal- 
gary is  somewhat  more  varied  than  in  the  vicinity  o.' 
Winnipeg  and  we  find,  not  only  grain  growing  anij 
other  types  of  agriculture,  but  also  cattle  and  horse 
raisinj;.  The  wool  industry  of  the  ])rairie  provinces  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  their  industrial  develop- 
ment and  a  phase  whis-h  is  not  fully  appreciated  b.v 
many  Canadians. 

In  fact,  the  extent  of  industrial  development  in  tin- 
central  and  western  part  of  Canada  has  been  a  source 
of  wonder  to  the  writei'  and  if  he  is  anything  like  an 
average  resident  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance 
of  their  country  among  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 
The  Rockies! 

It  is  but  a  I'ive  houi'  riui  IVoiii  Calgary  to  Laik(< 
Louise,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  where  the  next 
stop  was  made.  The  trip  with  its  scenery  along  the 
railway  and  around  the  Chateau  at  Lake  Louise  is  an 
experience  to  be  remembered  rather  than  an  event 
which  can  be  adequately  described.  Tlie  pictures  here 
reproduced  are  typical  of  hundreds  of  views  to  be 
found  wherever  oiu'  looks  in  this  marvelous  country. 
We  realizetl  that  a  considerable  altitude  had  been 
reached  when,  on  alighting  at  the  station  .after  sun- 
down and  nuiking  our  way  to  the  tramway  we  found 
heavy  blankets  for  laprobes  and  before  the  Chateau 
was  reached  their  warmth  was  very  welcome.  The 
tram  itself  was  a  sort  of  half-breed  automobile,  a  cross 
between  a  trolley  car  ami  a  gasoline  truck,  but  it  soon 
chugged  away  over  the  three  miles  to  ihe  Chateau. 

Some  people  may  pass  b.v  these  nu)iuitain  resorts 
with  the  idea  that  stopping  would  be  too  expensive, 
but  Ave  found  the  rates  for  room,  meals  and  incidentals, 
such  as  horses,  etc..  very  reasonable  and  certainl.v  the 
.ioy  of  our  day's  visit  in  this  bea\it.v  sjjot  can  hardly 
be  gauged  by  the  small  expense  involved.  The  train 
service,  making  it  possible  to  come  and  go  everr" 
twelve  hours,  is  most  conveniently  arranged  for  those 
whose  time  is  limited. 

Ever  since  our  days  of  stud.ving  geogra])li.v  we  had 
wondered  Mimt  a  glacier  actuall.\-  looked  like  and  it 
was  like  the  fulfilling  of  a  dream  of  early  days  to" 
be  actually  stai»ting  out  for  a  walk  to  a  real  glacier.^ 
From  the  Chateau  a  fine  fooj-path  arojnid  the  lake  ancT 
the  trail  u])  the  rocky  bed  of  a  stream  brought  us 
to  the  snow  fields  of  Vietorip   Glacier,     We  do,  not 
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rocky  gorge  \vi,th  such  a  powerful  competitor.  But 
the  feat  has  been  successfully  aecoinpli.shed  and  with- 
out mishap  we  eventually  emerged  along  the  more 
peaceful  waters  of  the  Columbia  River.  Here,  too, 
there  is  an  occasional  gorge  and  many  rapids.  Really 
siiKioth  water  and  broad  fields  do  not  become  the  rule 
until  the  lower  stretches  of  the  Fraser  River  are 
reached.  The  upper  part  of  the  route  along  the  Fraser. 
River  was  traversed  during  the  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  outlook  was  one  of  fertile  farms  and  orchards 
which  continued  until  Vancouver  was  reached  in  the 
forenoon. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Kicking  Horse  Canyon,  where  the  traveller  is  whirled 

among  lofty  mountains  and  along 

turbulent  waters. 

know    liow    many    feet    of   snow    antl    ice    were    lielnw       and     foams     with     resistless     fury.       It     seems     truly 
us.   but   we  measured   the   depth   as  far  as  our  knees      audacious  for  nuui  to  dare  dispute  the  passage  of  this 
in  a  number  of  instances.     Right  beside  the  river  of      rocky   gorge  wi,th   such   a   powerfid   competitor      ~ 
ice,   which   is   continually    moving   down   betAveen   the 
mouiiiains  we  fovmd  seventeen  varieties  of  wild  flow- 
ers, all  of  them  new  to  our  eastern  experience.     The 
lure  of  mountain  views  and  rocky  points  is  strange  for 
before  we  realized  it  the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian 
and  at  dinner  time  we  were  so  far  from  the  Chateau 
that  it  was  half  past   four  before  we   had   made   our 
wa.v  by  a   different   trail   and  found  ourselves  in  the 
dining  room,  where  needless  to  say.  ample  .justice  was 
done  to  a  boiuitiful  meal. 

At  this  altitude  and  with  the  change  of  time  by  the 
daylight  saving  plan  we  were  able  to  set  out  on  horse- 
back for  Lake  Agnes  at  an  altitude  of  6,875  feet. 
Part  of  this  two  and  a  half  miles  had  to  be  made  on 
foot  as  the  snow  fields  offered  some  little  difficulty 
for  the  horses.  Ice  still  covered  the  lake  and  snow 
covered  many  of  the  mountain  slopes  around.  From 
the  lake  the  melting  snows  spilled  over  a  steep  cliff, 
which  like  a  dam  held  back,  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
down  to  Lake  Mirroi*  many  feet  below.  This  is  a 
natural  mountain  reservoir  whence  the  Chateau  re- 
ceives its  water  .supi)ly. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  such  a  lake  or  stopping  a 
moment  on  the  mountain  trails  one  is  lead  to  wonder 
wiu4her  Ecclesiastes  was  right  when  he  said  "The 
eye  is  not  filled  with  seeing."  Certainl.v  the  ancient 
writer  would  have  had  a  different  conception  of  the 
capacity  of  the  human  eye  had  he  made  such  a  tri]i 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

The  time  spent  here  was  all  too  short,  but  Van- 
couver la.v  ahead  and  tlie  .joiirney  was  resumed  on  the 
morning  train  through  the  central  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. An  interesting  stop  was  made  at  the  boundary 
between  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  where  a  moun- 
tain stream  divides,  part  of  the  waters  flowins:  east- 
ward and  the  other  part  flowing  westward  into  the 
F'acific.  There  the  train  rolled  on  along  the  excellent 
roadbed  which  presented  many  feats  of  railroad  en- 
gineering. Oiu"  of  these  was  the  famous  spiral  tun- 
nel where  a  train  makes  a  complete  turn  inside  of  a 
mountain  coming  out  at  a  lower  level  and  immediatel.v 
shoots  into  another  mountain  where  a  second  loop  or 
spiral  provides  for  a  further  lowering  of  the  rails 
so  that  a  very  considerable  drop  is  made  in  a  com- 
paratively short  distance.  Grades  are  reduced  so  that 
where  trains  before  made  5  miles  per  hour  with  4 
riigines,  2  engines  can  now  make  25  miles  an  hour 

From  here  the  road  follows  the  famous  Kicking 
Horse  Canyon  which  in  some  (ilaces  is  only  a  few  feet 
wide  and  is  filled  with  a  turbulent  flood  which  boils 


YOUR  OWN  LITTLE  SAFETY  MEETINGS. 

Every  time  you  hear  of  an  accident  what  do  you 
think?  How  did  it  happen?  How  could  it  have  been 
avoided?  Do  you  ever  hold  little  personal  safety  meet- 
ings with  yourself  during  the  day.  when  the  time 
drags,  and  you  are  talking,  perhaps,  about  things 
that  do  .vou  rio  good,  and  maybe  harm?  Do  you  ever 
stop  to  realize  how  much  good  you  could  do  by  hav- 
ing these  little  safety  discussions,  not  only  for  your- 
self, but  for  your  fellow  workers?  Often  you  have 
seen  someone  doing  something  foolish,  like  picking  at 
the  ear  with  a  sharp  pointed  instniment.  This  prac- 
tice alone  has  caused  man.y  serious  operations  to  be 
performed.  If  the  person  is  near  you  tell  him  about 
it:  if  not.  be  sure  that  he  learns  of  it  someway.  This 
is  the  way  to  start  your  little  safety  discussions.  There 
are  many  things  done  every  day  which,  if  you  are  on 
the  look-out,  you  will  notice  to  be  unsafe.  Perhaps 
.vou.  yourself,  are  careless  in  many  ways  and  people 
may  tell  you  so.     It  will  do  you  no  harm  if  they  do. 

Why  not  hold  these  little  safet.y  meetings  every  day, 
at  lunch  time  or  during  the  odd  moments?  Compare 
notes  with  .vour  fellow-workers  and,  by  these  little 
discussions,  help  the  work  along.  A  large  proportion 
of  all  accidents  are  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  In.iured  person.  There  is  no  safety  device  ini- 
vented  that  can  be  applied  to  the  careless  man  to  make 
him  safe.    lie  nuist  be  tauglit  to  take  care  of  hims'^lf. 

Just  try  this  and  see  if  you  can't  make  a  careful 
man  of  the  careless  man. 

Thousands  of  men  ai'c  being  killed  and  in.iured  daily 
in  the  great  world  war.  The  industrial  workers  of  the 
world  are  slowl.y  but  surely  diminishing.  Women 
whose  places  are  in  the  homes,  are  taking  men's  places 
in  the  factories  and  shops.  Every  man  is  needed.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  help  our  country,  and  ourselves,  b.v  do- 
ing all  we  can  toward  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
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Newsprint  Service  Bureau  Met  in  Montreal 


For  till'  lirst  time  siiitH'  its  foriiuit  ion.  tlio  News- 
j)rint  Service  Bureau  lield  a  regular  meeting  in  Mont- 
real. Sessions  were  held  at  the  Kitz-Carltou  Hotel  on 
Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  the  members  and  guests 
jiroeeeded  to  the  Cjuehee  Forestry  Branch  Nursery, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  Chief 
Forester.  From  here  the  party  journeyed  to  Grand 
Alere,  where  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson  showed  what  was 
being  done  toward  raising  a  forest  crop  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  unproductive  land. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting  was  very  good.  Mr.  J. 
A.  B.  Cowles,  President  of  the  Bureau,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.  Mention  was  made  of  the  work  of  the 
Taft  Walsh  Commission  and  the  decision  handed  down 
tliat:  "Labor  has  the  right  to  organize  and  be  repre- 
sented by  committees  and  that  employers  have  the 
same  right."  The  War  Labor  Board  wants  employ- 
ers to  organize.  The  appointing  of  a  strong  committee 
of  broad-minded,  far-sighted  men  could  do  much  to 
forestall  future  labor  trouble  by  timely  advice  in  im- 
proving conditions  and  correcting  difficulties.  Such 
a  committee  would  be  of  great  value  when  it  comes  to 
reinstating  returned  soldiers.  It  was  remarked  that 
if  one  employer  deals  unwisely  or  unfairly  with  labor 
it  seriously  affects  all  the  others. 

About  Cores. 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  over  the  question 
of  cores.  It  seems  that  this  is  a  rather  serious  question 
with  manufacturers.  Cores  are  not  always  returned. 
Some  are  sent  back  to  the  wrong  mill,  where  they  may 
be  of  a  size  that  is  useless.  Paper  cores  are  often  dam- 
aged badly.  While  iron  cores  are  most  satisfa('tol•.^•.  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  get  new  ones  now.  Several 
types  of  paper  cores  were  exhibited;  some  with  metal 
ends  and  some  without.  It  was  stated  that  paper  cores 
were  alright  if  the  rolls  were  put  on  a  shaft  in  the 
l)ress-room,  but  that  some  presses  had  cones  to  push 
into  the  ends  of  the  rolls  and  they  split  the  cores,  un- 
less re-inforced.  A  successful  collapsible  core  is 
awaited,  one  that  can  be  removed  at  the  mill  and  a 
similar  one  inserted  in  the  press-room.  It  was  remark- 
ed that  rolls  do  not  always  ship  well  with  just  plugs  in 
the  ends. 

Some  Curiosities. 

]\Ir.  Kellogg  showed  a  copy  of  the  Aberdeen  Even- 
ing Express  printed  on  paper  containing  the  sawdust 
pulp  that  has  received  so  much  attention  lately.  Micro- 
scopic analysis  showed  4.5  per  cent  ground  wood,  30 
per  cent  sulphite,  15  per  cent  rag  and  10  per  cent 
esparto  pulp.  These  latter  come  from  the  waste  papers 
used.  Advices  from  the  other  side  state  that  the  use  of 
I  ills  "saw  |)ulii"  is  entirely  an  eniergeiiev  war  meas- 
ure. ' ' 

.■\iiotber  interesting  sample  was  the  cellucotton made 
liy  Kiiuberly  Clark  Co.,  for  dressing  wounds,  and  the 


Burla-cotton  madi-  b\   the  Burgess  Laboratories.     Both 
are  said  to  have  given  excellent  satisfaction. 

There  was  also  shown  a  piece  of  wallpaper  made 
entirely  of  ground  wood  by  the  Taggarts  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Words  From  the  Wise. 

Mr.  Wise,  who  has  ^o  abl.\'  represented  the  paper 
manufacturers  in  their  dispute  with  the  American  pub- 
lishers was  unable  to  be  present.  Mr.  C.  0.  Thomp- 
son, who  represented  him.  said  the  reason  was  because 
Mr.  Wise  is  in  khaki.  He  had  offered  his  services  to 
tile  United  States,  but  not  to  sit  at  a  desk.  Instead  of 
leaving  him  to  finish  up  the  ease  before  the  Circuit 
Court,  he  was  summarily  ordered  to  report  for  duty, 
and  he  did.  He  was  given  leave  that  allowed  four 
hours  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  will  probably  be  in 
F'rance  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  before  Thanks- 
giving. 

j\[r.  Thoiiij)son  reviewed  the  situation,  and  summar- 
ized the  prineijjal  points  in  the  case.  It  .seems  probable 
that,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Thompson 
will  advise  the  newspaper  manufacturers. 

What  Priority  Means  in  the  U.S. 

Ml'.  S.  fj.  Willson.  vice-cliairiiiaii  of  the  Pulj)  and 
Paper  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  told  how 
]iulp  and  paper  came  to  be  recognized  as  an  important 
industry,  to  be  represented  as  a  section  of  the  Board, 
and  to  be  placed  in  Class  4  of  the  priority  list.  Prior- 
ity has  to  do  largely  with  eoal.  Transportation,  muni- 
tions, food  factories  and  arms  come  fii-st;  textiles, 
boots,  paper,  etc.,  follow.  The  idea  is  for  a  plant  to 
bu.v  and  get  what  it  can ;  then  if  it  needs  something 
as  perhaps  a  repair  part,  it  goes  to  the  W.  I.  B.,  and 
they  try  to  give  him  precedence  over  some  one  further 
down  in  the  list,  taking  all  conditions  into  considera- 
tion. To  be  placed  in  and  remain  in  Class  4.  a  firm 
must  sign  and  keep  a  pledge  to  exercise  every  possible 
economy  and  to  sell  only  to  those  customers  who  also 
obey  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  pledge.  Some  discus- 
sion arose  over  the  question  as  to  how  the  pledge 
would  affect  contracts  alread.v  made.  This  remains 
a  moot  point. 

Mr:  Willson  spoke  about  the  orders  that  have  al- 
read.v gone  out.  He  said  some  modifications  would 
doubtless  be  required.  Putting  pulp,  and  paper  in  Class 
4,  puts  their  orders  for  repair  parts  in  Class  "C. "  It 
is  expected  that  Canadian  mills  will  be  under  the  same 
ol)ligations  as  those  in  the  I'nited  States. 

At  Luncheon. 
Members  ami  frienils  of  the  Bureau  were  guests  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Papei-  Association.  President 
F.  J.  Campbell  aiul  Vice-President  J.  A.  Bothwell  as- 
sured (he  guests  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr.  G.  H.  Mont-* 
iroiiier.v  was  called  on  and  gave  an  exhibition  of  what 
a   rnacliine   {fun   could   do   if  loaded   wjth   ideas.     He 
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gummed  up  th«  Canadian  lituation  by  iubmittins  the 
possibility  of  tliese  mathematical  expressions :  {1} 
$57  (R.E.P.)  +  $5  (from  the  ancient  archives)  =  $62 

(F.T.C.)  and  (2)  $62  (F.T.C.)  —  $5  (as  above)  =  $57 

(R.E.P.)- 

The  hearing  ou  September  !»  may  tluxnv  more  light 
on  the  matter. 

Canadian  Newspapers  and  Increased  Costs. 

Mr.  Edward  Beck  read  a  carefully  prei)ared  paper 
in  which  he  brought  forth  many  statements  from  the 
|nil)lishers  themselves  to  show  that  they  were  well 
able  to  increase  revenues  by  raising  subscription  and 
advertising  rates.  In  spite  of  increased  prices,  more 
(■t)pies  than  ever  were  distributed  and  advertising  rev- 
enues were  higher.  Quite  contrary  to  earlier  state- 
ments by  publishers  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  so, 
they  have  passed  the  burden  of  higher  costs  on  to 
the  consumer  (and  the  consumer  has  made  no  com- 
plaint). 

New  Pulp  and  Par.er  School. 

Prof.  ('.  T.  llamill  I'.xplaiucd  the  reason  for  organiz- 
ing a  pulp  and  paper  course  at  Syracuse  University  m 
connection  with  the  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry. A  new  $250,000  building  is  now  complete.  In  a 
range  of  20  miles  there  are  18  pulp  and  paper  mills  to 
which  trips  can  be  made,  and  in  which  students  may 
find  summer  work. 

The  idea  is  to  train  technical  men  for  the  mills. 
One  third  of  the  technical  men  in  the  mills  are  said  to 
have  been  trained  in  Eui'ope.  The  course  will  contain 
fundamental  courses  in  chemistry,  forestry,  and  me- 
chanical, electrical  and  civil  engineering,  and  such 
other  work  as  is  needed  in  four  years  to  give  the  essen- 
tials of  general  education. 

Dr.  J.  S.  BATES,  Superintendent  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada  was  then  introduced. 
Instead  of  making  a  speech,  Dr.  Bates  invited  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  to  visit  the  laboratories,  in 
which  there  is  a  well-equipped  pulp  and  paper  division. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  were :  Messrs. 
.Maurice  Hoopes  of  Finch,  Puryn  Co. :  Geo.  C.  Sherman, 
of  Taggarts  Paper  Mfg.  Co. ;  Philip  T.  Dodge  and  C. 
W.  Lyman,  of  the  International  Paper  Co. ;  J.  A.  B. 
Cowles,  Pejepscot  Paper  Co.;  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  of  Gould 
Paper  Co.  and  Donnacona  Paper  Co. ;  John  A.  Davis, 
of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. ;  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau;  H.  S.  Houck,  Jr.,  and  C.  0. 
Thompson,  of  New  York;  E.  B.  Sterling,  of  the  West- 
End  Paper  Co.;  F.  A.  Sabbaton.  J.  H.  Acer,  L.  Arm- 
strong, and  Geo.  Chahoon,  of  Laurentide;  Prof.  C.  T. 
Hamill,  of  Syracuse  University;  J.  A.  Bothwell,  of 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.;  H.  S.  Mead,  of  Spanish 
River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills;  L.  R.  Wilson,  of  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co. ;  Sir  Wm.  Price  and  H.  S.  Hofbra 
of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.;  P.  J.  Campbell,  of  Canada  Paper 
Co.;  R.  C.  Sharpley,  Chas.  Lebrun,  and  H.  Biermans. 
of  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.;  G.  F.  Steele,  of 
Canada  Export  Paper  Co.;  H.  I.  Thomas,  of  J.  R. 
Booth;  A.  L.  Dawe,  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 


Association;  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  and  J.  N.  Stephenson,  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  bf  Canada. 


S.  J.  B.  ROLLAND  HONORED. 

.Mr.  S.  .1.  B.  Rolland,  President  of  the  Rolland  Pa- 
]ier'  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Censors  of  tlio  Provincial   Bank  of  Canada.     Mr.  Rol- 


land comes  of  a  prominent  familj-,  and  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
A.ssoeiation  and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION  TRAVELLING 
EXHIBIT. 

A  Travelling  E.xhibition  Car  has  been  equipped  and 
started  on  its  rounds  from  Ottawa  to  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  This  car,  which 
forms  a  unique  enterprise  in  forest  protection  propa- 
ganda, will  be  equipped  with  French  and  English  lec- 
turers, motion  picture  machines,  a  comfortable  lecture 
room  and  a  series  of  forestry  exhibits,  including  wire- 
less and  telephone  sets  in  operation,  model  airplane, 
model  nurssery  and  other  objects  illustrating  the  same 
subject.  Large  hanners  cover  the  outside  of  the  coach 
with  strings  of  /lags  and  a  wireless  aerial  adorns  the 
roof.  The  ear  will  be  hauled  from  Ottawa  to  Mattawa, 
Kipawa  and  North  Bay,  and  will  complete  its  journey 
at  Halifax.  N.S.  The  Forestry  Association  is  adver- 
tising the  coming  of  the  car  liberally  in  advance,  and 
it  is  expected  that  thousands  of  visitors,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  settlements  and  railroad  towns  in  forest- 
ed areas,  will  pay  it  a  visit  during  the  next  two  months. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  CANADIAN  WOODPULP. 

The  Parliamentary  Si'ci-etai'y  to  the  Ministi'y  of 
Shipping  (Sir  Leo  ('hiozza  Money),  replying  to  Sir 
Arthur  Fell,  in  the  British  Parliament,  said:  1  regret 
to  say  that  the  Shipping  Controller  cannot  at  present 
take  steps  to  provide  tonnage  to  convey  wood  pulp 
fi'om  Canada  in  order  to  save  the  extra  expense  of  ob- 
taining the  material  from  the  nearer  market  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 
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CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION  AT 
TOEONTO  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

Hy  iiiviliitioii  iif  tlie  C 'aiiadiaii  .Xiirtlici'ii  Railway  tin- 
Caiuuliaii  Pulp  and  Papt'i-  Association  arc  this  year 
ciialilt'd  to  iirt'sent  an  oxliibit  of  pulp  and  pajxT  at  the 
Toronto  National  Kxhihition.  This  is  the  first  time 
tliat  the  Association  has  made  any  effort  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  body,  and  it  is.  no  doubt,  an  innovation 
tlial  will  in  course  of  time  become  an  established  af- 
fair. There  is  in  the  minds  of  the  general  i)ubiic  n 
more  or  less  hazy  idea  regarding  the  processes  em- 
l)loyed  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  Association  that  by  exhibits  such 
as  tb'se  and  continuance  of  the  publicity  work  under- 
taken by  the  newsprint  manufacturers  that  tlie  people 
of  Canada  may  come  to  realize  what  an  important  fac- 
tor the  paper  industry  is  in  the  development  of  the 
country. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  that  will  be  .shown  will  be 
samples  of  the  raw  and  finished  products,  samples  of 
wall  board  and  felt  i)apers,  and  so  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  that  wood  pulp  is  the  only  ma- 
terial used,  samples  also  of  high  grade  papers  manu- 
factured from  cotton  rags.  There  are  also  specimens 
of  seedlings  showing  the  length  of  time  it  is  necessary 
to  grow  trees  to  a  commercial  size,  and  this  exhibit 
w'as  arranged  with  a  view  of  exploding  the  popular 
idea  that  trees  reproduce  themselves  in  thirty  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  is  well  known  to  th(>  trade,  it 
takes  at  least  70  ye-ars  for  a  spruce  tree  to  grow  to  a 
size  suitable  for  manufa.cture  of  pulp. 

Mr.  Edward  Beck,  Manager  of  Publicity,  has  pre- 
jiared  a  booklet  for  distribution  which  will  deal  ex- 
haustively with  the  subject  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
written  in  popular  fashion.  Special  pains  will  be  taken 
to  attract  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  desirability  of 
their  sons  entering  into  the  pulp  and  paper  business 
and  pamphlets  will  be  distributed  giving  special  em- 
phasis to  this  feature. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  several  of  the  Toronto  pa- 
per mills  representatives  from  the  following  firms  have 
volunteered  their  services  to  be  in  constant  attention 
at  the  exhibit.  In  this  the  Association  are  particularly 
fortunate  as  it  will  ensure  all  ([uestions  being  answer- 
ed in  an  intelligent  manner: — Provincial/ Pajier  .Mills. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Hinde  and  Dauch,  Canada  Paper 
Co.,  Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
Howard   Smith   Paper  ^Mills. 


AFFORESTATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Forestry  Sub-Couuuittee  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  of  Great  Britain  recommends  the  afforesta- 
tion of  1,770,000  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Taking 
eighty  years  as  the  average  rotation,  two-thirds  of  ^he 
whole  should  be  planted  in  the  first  forty  years.  From 
the  fifteenth  year  onward  the  seheme  would  begin  to 
provide  pit  wood  from  the  quicker-growing  .species  on 
the  better  kinds  of  mountain  lanil.  By  the  fortieth 
year  the  plantations  made  iii  the  fir.st  ten  .vears  alone 
would  contain  enough  timber  to  keep  the  pits  su,-.plied 
in  emergciu-y  for  two  >ears  at  the  invsent  rate  of  eon- 
sumptic.-i.  The  total  cost  roi  the  fifst  forty  years  is 
estimated  at  £ir)00(f.OOO.  Afic-  th.at  ti)ue  tlie  scheme 
would  be  self-supporting.  The  whole  sum  involved 
is.  therefor-,  less  than  half  the  direct  loss  incurred 
during  the  years  1915  and  1016  through  dependence  on 
imported  'iniber. 


CAPACITIES  OF  SULPHATE  AND  KRAFT  PULP 
MILLS  OF  THE  U.S.  AND  CANADA. 

Aroostook  Pulj)  &  Paper  Co..  \'an  B\iren.  Maine — 
1,500  tons  monthly. 

Atlantic  Paper  &  Pulp  Corporation.  Savanah,  Ga. — 
60  to  75  tons  dail.\ . 

Bogalusa  Pa|)er  Co..   Bogalusa,   La. — 100  tons  daily. 

Central  Paper  Co..  Muskegon,  Mich. — 20  tons  daily. 
Cliesai)eake  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  West  Point,  Va.— 
Information  as  to  capacity  cannot  be  given,  owing  to 
changes  which  are  now  being  made. 

Deerfield  Pul|)  Company.  Mountain,  Mills,  Vt.— 900 
tons  monthly. 

E-/  Ojienei'  Bag  Co..  Braitliwaite.  La. —  (Capacity  un- 
known, just  started,  but  will  use  output  in  manufac- 
ture of  Kraft  paper  on  a  135-in.  machine.) 

Falls  Maiiufaetui-ing  Co..  Oconto  Falls,  Wis. — 275 
tons  nujnthly. 

Filer  Fibre  Co..  Filer  City,  Mich. — 750  tons  monthly. 

Halifax  Paijcr  Corporation,  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.C. — 
600   tons   monthly. 

Howland  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp.,  llowland.  Me. — 1,500 
tons  monthly. 

Louisiana  Fibie  Board  Co.,  Bogalusa,  La.  —  40  tons 
daily. 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  li  Power  Co..  Intei'iiational 
Falls,  ]\Iinn. — 75  to  100  tons  daily. 

Nekoosa-Edwards  Pa|)er  Co..  Port  Edwards.  Wis. — 
40  tons  daily. 

Southern  Paper  Co.,  Moss  Point,  Jliss. — 900  tons 
monthl.w  (Output  consumed  in  manufacture  of  wrap- 
ping paper.) 

John  Strange  Paper  Co.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. — 25 
tons  daily.     (Output  to  be  used  at  Menasha  mills.) 

Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Kaukauua,  Wis.— 1.000 
tons  monthly.  ((Output  used  in  manufacture  of  wrap- 
])ing  paper.) 

Wausau  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Mosiuee.  Wis.— 80  to  90 
tons  dail\-  (Outjuit  used  in  manufacture  of  kraft 
l)aper. ) 

Yellow  Pine  Pa|)er  Mill  Co.,  Orange,  Texas. 

Canadian  Mills. 


Co..    Ltd.,    Bathurst,    N.B.— 1,250 
(Output  used 


Bathurst    Lumbe 
tons  monthl.v. 

Brown  Corporation,  La  Tuque,  Que.- 
in  manufacture  of  Nibroc  Kraft  paper. 

2;'ompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  East  Angus,  Que. 
— 25.000  tons  annually. 

Canada   Paper  Co.,   Ltd,,   Windsor   Mills.   Que. — 16 
tons  daily. 

Dryden  Timber  &  Power  Co..  Ltd.,  Dryden.  Out.— 
60  tons  daily. 

Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  Ocean  Falls.  B.C. — 40  tons  daily. 

Rainy  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Port  Mellon,  B.C.— 
15  tons  daily. 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Cap  de  la  Madelairie, 
Que. — 50  tons  daily. 

Wayaganiack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Three  River.s: 
Que. — 150  tons  daily. 

— From  Fibre  Containers. 


AMBIGUOUS. 

The  Chathain..(X.B.)  Weekly  World  prints  the  fol- 
lowing item  of  interest:  "We  have  tjie  addresses  of* 
two  girls  who  would  like  to  do  general  housework. 
They  can  be  had  for  the  asking." 
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UiVITED  STATES  T^OTES 


Another  gold  star  was  added  to  the  service  flag  of 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  this  week  in 
lioiior,  of  Sergeant  Douglas  Urquhart,  of  D.  Co.  104 
Regiment,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  front. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  this  company  in  1912. 

October  1  will  be  the  date  when  the  Cascade  I'aprr 
Company  will  start  its  mill  at  Steilaeoom,  Wash.,  ae- 
eordiug  to  the  present  plans  of  the  company.  The 
equipment  will  consist  of  four  1,200  lb.  beaters,  two 
refining  engines,  four  2,400  lb.  washers,  two  2,400  lb. 
tub  cookers  and  one  122  inch  Fourdrinier ;  widest 
trimmed  sheet  1151/2  inches.  The  power  employed 
will  be  electricity  and  steam.  The  plant  will  produce 
book  and  writing  paper  and  will  have  a  capacity-  of 
24.001)  ll)s.  in  24  hours. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Frank  S.  Baker, 
president;  D.  Den  Bleyker,  vice-president;  J.  T.  S. 
Lyles",  secretary  and  treasurer ;  J.  B.  Coleman,  super- 
intendent, and  W.  B.  Reynolds,  sales  manager. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Four  Minute 
Men.  Mr.  Kellogg  devotes  two  evenings  a  week  to 
address  the  audiences  of  moving  picture  theatres  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  new  boiler  room  of  the  Shuler  and  Benninghofen 
Ciiiiipany,  manufacturers  of  paper  makers'  felts,  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  is  almost  complete. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Express, 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  which  was  made  from  35  per 
cent  ground  wood,  35  per  cent  sawdust  and  30  per  cent 
old  newspapers.  This  sheet  which  proves  the  possi- 
l)ility  of  using  sawdust  in  making  newsprint,  is  spotted 
and  rather  dirt.v  and  does  not  show  half  tones  very 
Avell.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  paper  ran  over  thr 
)iresses  without   difficulty. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  annual  outing  of 
the  31-  D.  Knowlton  Brothers,  by  the  Knowlton 
Brothers  Co-operative  Association,  which  will  be  held 
on  August  31.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  150  em- 
ployees will  be  present  to  en.ioy  t)fe  program  of 
sports  which  is  being  arrangeil. 

George  A.  Russell,  71  years  old,  who  was  the  oldest 
papeterie  manufacturer  in  the  country  died  on  Tues- 
day, August  13,  at  his  home  at  Springfield,  Mass.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  National  Pa])eterie  Company 
which  is  now  fifty  years  old.  He  was  for  many  years 
eoimected  with  the  Platner  and  Porter  Paper  Company 
of  TTnionville,  Ct.,  and  also  a  director  of  the  National 
Envelope  Com]iany,  of  Milwaukee. 

Governor  Saiiiiiel  W.  McCall,  of  Mass.,  was  the  guest 
of  W.  F.  Whiting,  of  the  Whiting  Pa|ier  Company. 
Holyoke,    Mass.,    this   week. 

(4.  A.  Gardner,  who  is  well  known  in  thi'  cliiMiiieal 
trade  has  joined  M.  Gottesman  and  Co.,  Inc.,  18  East 
41  Street  as  manager  of  the  chemical  department. 
This  eomjiany  which  deals  in  wood  ]m]])  has  had  a 
cbemical  deiiartment  for  many  years. 

George  W.  Millar  and  Co..  of  New  York  City,  paper 
ilealers,  whose  warehouse  was  burned  recently,  is  now 
settled  at  694  Broadwav. 


Fred  Webster,  director  of  publicity  for  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  is  now  a  member  of  the  War 
Service^  Committee  of  the  Publicity  Club  of  Spring- 
field. "Charles  P.  Armstrong,  solicitor,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  has  been  appointed  the  solicitor  for  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  in  that  city.  The  com- 
pany  has  solicitors  in   various   parts   of  the   country. 

It  is  good  news  for  the  manufacturer  and  dealer 
to  know  that  the  Wisconsin  Traffic  Association  of 
Chicago,  III.,  believes  that  the  paper  mills  this  coming 
winter  will  be  confronted  with  fewer  difficulties  than 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  property  of  the  Harmon  Machine  Company,  at 
Watertown,  New  York,  was  this  week  transferred  to 
the  M.  D.  Knowlton  Brothers,  Inc.,  by  A.  H.  Lefebre, 
inventor  of  the  Lefebre  system  of  making  a  superior 
grade  of  groundwood  pulp.  This  transfer  includes 
water  rights.  Under  the  agreement  Mr.  Lefebre  has 
a  two  year  lease  during  which  time  he  will  continue 
to  make  the  Harmon  pulp  screens  at  this  place.  Ulti- 
mately he  will  construct  a  new  plant  elsewhere  and 
the  Knowlton  Brothers  will  use  the  property  they 
acquired  which  adjourns  their  property,  for  a  store- 
liouse   and   finishing  room. 

Two  mill  superintendents  of  the  Fnternational  Paper 
Company  exchanged  locations  this  week.  .John  H. 
Stinehfield,  who  has  been  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
superintendent  of  the  Black  River  Division,  Water- 
town,  New  York,  of  this  company,  requested  that  he 
be  transferred  to  the  Orona,  Me.,  mill  where  he  had 
served  for  seven  years  as  superintendent  before  com- 
ing to  Watertown.  At  the  same  time  Fred  E.  King, 
superintendent  of  the  Orona  Mill  will  come  to  Water- 
town  as  superintendent. 

Richard  W.  Bainbridge,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Charles  T.  Bainbridge  Sons, 
manufacturers  of  paper  goods,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  this  week,  aged  62. 

NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  DOWN. 

Washington,  August  16. 
Production  of  newsprint  paper  in  July  totalled  90,- 
944  tons,  or  1,571  tons  less  than  the  month's  shipments, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  announced  to-night. 
Mill  stocks  on  July  28  were  24,912  tons,  a  deci'case  of 
1,531  tons  during  the  month.  Th(>  stocks  are  slightly 
more  than  a  week's  output. 


INVITATION. 

All  exhibit  at  the  Exposition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 23-28.  that  will  interest  pulp  and  paper  men  will 
bf  that  of  the  Kalbfleisch  Corporation.  Samples  will 
lif  shown  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  dry  colors,  salt  cake, 
liermanganate  of  soda,  etc.  Visitors  will  be  welcome 
at  booths  555  and  556. 


J.  J.  DAUCH  VICTIM  OF  AUTO  ACCIDENT. 

J.  J.  Dauch.  head  of  the  Ilinde  &  Daucli  Paper  Com- 
pany, was  killed  in  the  overturning  of  his  automobile  at 
Sandusky,  O.,  last  Thursday. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


OLDEST    MEMBER. 

Tlie    oiliest    mL-uibrr   ol'   the    Tei'hnical    Section    was 
lorii  in  177.'),  according  to  his  autobiography. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

BO.  Forestry  courses  for  returned  soldiers.  Can. 
For.  ,].,  June,  li)lS,  p.  1725.  Outlines  four  weeks' 
course  of  instruction  in  eleiuentary  forestry  work  for 
returned  soldiens,  with  list  of  lecturers,  maintained  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Militar.y 
IIosi)itals  ('(iinmission. —  ('.  L. 

B-9.  Finland's  public-owned  forests.  8.  T.  Dana, 
{'an.  For.  .1..  .juiu-  lUlS,  p.  1727.  The  total  area  of 
State  forests  is  31,161,000  acres,  of  which  only  43  per 
cent,  or  13,29r).000  acres,  is  productive,  the  balance 
being  very  largely  swamp  and  marsh  land.  The  total 
income  amounted  in  1912  to  $2,726,853,  and  the  net 
income  to  .^il ,692,039.  or  12.7  cents  per  acre.  Prom  180 
to  200  trained  foresters  are  regularly  employed. — 0. 
L. 

B-3.  The  status  of  railway  fire  protection  in  Can- 
ada. Clyde  Lcavitt,  Chief  Forester,  Couimission  of 
('niiservatioii,  and  Chief  Fire  Inspector,  Railway  Com- 
mission. Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1918,  p.  1730.  Outlines  the 
status  of  legal  requirements  as  to  fire  protection,  as  to 
lines  of  railway  subject  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners and  lines  not  so  subject.  The  latter  are 
divided  into  provincially  chartered  (or  provineially 
owned)  railwa.ys,  and  the  Dominion  Government  Rail- 
ways System.  Discusses  existing  arrangements  for  in- 
spection and  supei-vision.  and  indicates  improvements 
considered  desirable  in  the  public  interest. — C.  L. 

B-7.  The  management  of  woodlots.  G.  C.  Piche, 
Chief  of  Quebec  Forest  Service.  Can.  For.  J.,  June, 
1918,  p.  1738.  The  Quebec  Forest  Service  is  prepared 
to  assist  the  owners  of  private  woodlands,  at  low  cost, 
by  preparing  a  plan  of  management  and  by  furnishing 
planning  stock  where  reforestation  is  necessary. — C.L. 
BO.  The  tragedy  of  Cross  Fork.  S.  T,  Dana,  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1918.  p.  1741  Out- 
lines the  effect  of  forest  devastation  on  community  de- 
velopment in  a  typical  non-agricultural  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  Once-thriving  towns  have  become  al- 
most or  quite  deserted  with  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  timber  resources  of  the  surrounding  region. — 
C.   L. 

B-3.  The  fight  to  save  our  white  pine.  Prof.  J.  H. 
Faull.  Ph.D..  University  of  Toronto,  Can.  For.  J.,  June, 
1918,  p.  1743.  Outlines  the  serious  situation  resulting 
from  the  wliite  pine  blister  rust,  as  affecting  the  five- 
needle  pines  of  Canada,  particularly  the  white  pine  of 
the  eastern  provinces.  One  stage  of  this  disease  is 
widely  prevalent  on  currants  and  gooseberries  in 
Southern  Ontario  and  Southern  Quebec.  Vigorous  ac- 
tion by  nominion  and  Provincial  agencies  is  necessary 
if  the  more  northern  forests  are  to  be  ]irotected.— C.  L. 

B-9.  Will  spruce  pulpwood  soon  be  exhausted? 
Wm.  Little,  Can.  Lumberman,  July  1.").  1918,  p.  31. 
Summarizes  conclusions  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe's  report  to 
the  Commission  of  Conservation  relative  to  the  repro- 
duction of  pulpwood  species  in  certain  portions  of  Que- 
bec.   Emphasizes  the  urgent  necessity  for  greater  care 


iji  the  handling  ijf  our  forest   resources. — C.  L. 

B-7.  Yield  of  volunteer  second  growth.  Prof.  R.  T. 
Fisher,  Harvard  Forest  School,  J.  For..  May,  1918,  p. 
493.  Shows  the  l)eneficial  effects  of  judi(;ious  improve- 
ment cuttings  in  mixed  young  forests  consisting  of 
natural  reproduction  following  the  clear  cutting  of  the 
origiiui!  fo!-est  some  forty  years  ago.  The  area  on 
which  the  experiments  in  (jucstion  were  conducted  is 
the  Harvard  Forest,  Massachusetts.  The  improvement 
cuttings  resulted  in  setting  free  a  large  number  of 
white  pine  saplings,  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained suppressed.  The  conclusion  is  that  by  apply- 
ing two  weedings  at  a  combined  cost  of  approximate- 
ly $10  per  acre,  the  actual  final  return  from  an  acre 
of  mixed  volunteer  reproduction  can  be  increased  bv 
.•}!32r).  Naturally,  sucli  results  as  these  can  only  be  ex- 
pected in  case  of  a  well-stocked  reproduction  contain- 
ing an  abundant  element  of  white  pine. — C.  L. 

E-2.    Lubricant  (from  sulphite  waste  liquor).  Kirch- 
bach 'sehe  Werke,  Coswig.     Ger.  Pat.  302,188.  May  30. 
191').     The  composition  consists  of  graphite,  talc,  or 
other  minerals  and  sulphite  waste  liquor. 
N-0. 

Modern  condenser  practice.  D.  D.  Pendleton  with 
discussion.  Ills.,  .57  pp.,  Engrs.  Soc,  W.  Penn.,  Pro., 
Nov..  1917.  Choice  of  eondenseer,  tubes,  auxiliaries, 
etc. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 
The  Recovery  and  Re-Manufacture  of  Waste  Paper, 

by    James    Straehan.      Publishers.    The    Albany    Pi-ess, 
Aberdeen,  1918,  1.58  pages;  price  12s.  6d. 

There  has  probably  not  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  paper  manufacturing  Avhen  waste  paper  played  such 
an  important  part  as  it  has  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  This  is  partiodarly  true  in  England  where  im- 
imports  of  paper  making  materials  have  been  seriously 
diminished  on  account  of  the  difficult.v  in  obtaining 
ocean  trans])ortation.  Besides  the  ordinary  methods 
of  re-making  waste  i)ai)er  that  are  more  or  less  familiar 
to  paper  makers,  there  have  been  develo])ed  many  new 
uses  for  waste  paper  in  manufacturing  of  munitions 
and  other  materials  used  in  connection  with  the  war. 
Tlu^  author  has  produced  a  very  timely  and  compre- 
hensive ])ook  on  this  interesting  and  increasingl.v  im- 
portant brancli  of  our  industry.  There  ca"ii  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  use  of  waste  pajier  will  see  a  very  con- 
siderable growth  aiul  it  is  well  at  this  time  to  have  a 
deseiiption  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time 
and  a  sound  basis  for  future  development  in  the  funda^ 
mental  information  that  Mr.  Straehan  has  given  us 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  material  witli  -whicli  we 
an>  dealing. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  masterly  wa.v  in  which  the  subject 
•s  treated. 

PART  I.— RECOVERY. 

(Mechanical  Treatment.) 
I.  Historipfll. 
II.  The     Advantages     and     Disadvantages     of 

Waste-Paper  as  a  Raw  ^latcrial. 
Hi.  Sources  of  Siipply. 
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IV.  Sorting  and  Grading  of  Waste-Paper. 

V.  Standard  Grades  of  Waste-Paper. 
VI.  Packing  and  Stocking  of  Waste-Paper. 
VII.  Waste-Paper  Prices  and   Values. 
PART  IL— RE-MA\rp^AC'TURE. 
\^III.  General  Principles. 

IX.  Dusting  and  Cleaning  of  Waste-Paper. 

X.  Disintegration  of  Waste-Paper — A. 
XL  Disintegration    of    Waste-Paper — B.' 

XII.  Beating  and  Refining  of  Waste-Paper. 

XIII.  Consumption  of  Power  and  Steam  in  Treat- 

ment of  Waste-Paper. 

XIV.  Composition     and     Treatment     of     Various 

Grades. 
XVI.  Special  Treatment  of  Miscellaneous  Waste- 
Papers. 
Class  VII.  Miscellaneous. 
XVI.  Furnishing  of  Waste-Paper  Stocks. 
PART  III.— RE-MANUPACTURE. 
(Chemical  Treatment.) 
X^'II.  Removal    of    Ink    and    Colour    from    Waste- 
Paper — Historical. 
X^'III.  Removal    of    Ink    and    Colour    from    Waste- 
Paper — Various  Processes. 
XIX.  Removal    of    Ink    and    Colour    from    Waste- 
Paper — Theoretical  Considerations. 
XX.  Removal    of   Ink    and    Colour   from    Waste- 
Paper — Choice  of  Plant  and  Process. 
PART  IV.— RE-MAXUFACTURE. 
XXL  Typical  Waste-Paper  Furnishes. 
XXII.  Manipulation  of  Waste-Paper  Stock  on  the 
Paper-Machine. 

XXIII.  :\Iill  Control  in  the  Re-]\Ianufacture  of  Waste- 
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XXIV.  Miscellaneous  Applications  of  Waste-Paper. 
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In  addition  to  this  table  of  contents  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  14  illustrations  add  the  discussion  of 
the  subject.  There  is  also  given  a  table  showing  the 
composition  and  physical  qualities  of  printing  papers 
made  from  regenerated  waste  papers  compared  with 
fine  and  medium  printing  papers  made  from  new  ma- 
terials. Seven  different  varieties  of  paper,  represent- 
ing as  many  different  furnishes  are  given  in  the  table. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ST.  CATHARINES, 
THOROLD  AND  MERRITTON  DISTRICT. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

The  manufacturers  and  School  Boards  of  the  St. 
Catharines,  Thorold  and  Merritton  district  have  latel.v 
shown  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  establishing  of  a 
Technical  School. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  Thorold,  principall.v 
pulp  and  paper  men,  have  been  agitating  the  technical 
school  question  for  the  last  year  or  more,  but  until 
recently  did  not  receive  much  encouragement. 

On  July  1st,  Hon.  Dr.  Cody,  Minister  of  Education, 
visited  Merritton  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  birthday 
as  a  town.  The  opportunity  was  grasped  and,  at  the 
invitation  of  ^Ir.  Miller,  of  Ridley  College,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, an  informal  conference  with  Dr.  Cody  was  held 
at  his  residence,  representatives  from  St.  Catharines, 
Thorold  and  Merritton  being  present.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  three  municipalities  unite  and  a 
techhical  school  be  built  at  some  point  which  would  be 
central  to  the  school  population  of  the  district.  This 
suggestion  met  with  favor  by  all  present,  the  Minister 


was  enthusiastic  in  his  encouragement  to  push  the  pro- 
.ject  and  at  a  public  gathering  held  on  the  fair  grounds 
at  Merritton  the  same  afternoon  spoke  very  strongly 
of  the  need  of  technical  training  for  our  young  men 
and  of  the  proposed  school,  and  hoped  the  three  muni- 
cipalities would  co-operate. 

Since  that  time  the  subject  has  not  been  allowed  to 
drop,  members  of  the  councils  and  different  school 
boards  of  Thorold  and  Merritton  have  held  several 
meetings  at  which  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  present  that  the  proposed  school  was  a  necessity 
aiul  that  they  should  meet  the  St.  Catharines  Council 
and  School  Boards  as  soon  as  possible.  Mayor  Hast- 
ings, of  Merritton,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  II.  Gushing  of  Thor- 
old,'were  appointed  a  committee  of  two  to  arrange  for 
this  meeting,  when  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  Dr.  Merchant,  Director  of  Technical 
Education,  present. 

In  the  meantime  the  educational  authorities  in  St. 
Catharines  had  been  busy  and  representatives  from  the 
Collegiate.  Public  and  Separate  school  boards  were  ap- 
jiointed  to  meet  with  the  representatives  from  Thorold 
and  Merritton  to  discuss  the  situation,  two  meetings 
of  this  joint  committee  have  been  held  and  the  de- 
tails are  being  worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  meetings  held  so  far 
is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  concerned  to  make  the 
project  a  reality.  It  is  felt  that  Niagara  district  is  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  industrial 
centres  of  the  Province.  When  the  enormous  quantity 
of  electric  power  now  used  for  munition  purposes  will 
be  released  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  district  will 
be  very  attractive  for  manufacturers  who  are  looking 
for  sites,  where  there  are  ideal  railway  connections  and 
when  the  new  Welland  Ship  Canal  is  completed  it 
Avill  make  it  practically  an  ocean  port. 

There  will  be  very  keen  competition  in  the  manu- 
facturing worfd  at  the  close  of  hostilities  and  each 
country  will  endeavor  to  keep  its  skilled  help  within 
its  own  borders.  It  is  well  known  that  Caimda  has 
had  to  import  a  large  percentage  of  its  skilled  help, 
specially  so  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  If  we  do 
not  immediately  get  busy,  very  busy,  and  train  our 
boys  to  hold  the  positions  in  our  mills  that  call  for 
skill  we  will  be  left  far  behind  in  the  race. 

While  our  boys  are  making  a  name  for  Canada  in 
France  and  Flanders  that  we  are  all  proud  of  let 
us  at  home  unite  to  place  Canada  in  a  position  second 
to  none  in  the  manufacturing  world. 

Technical  Education  will  do  much  to  this  end. 


REMEDY  FOR  ROSIN  TROUBLE. 

Difficulties  due  to  rosin  make  themselves  particu- 
larly easily  felt  on  the  single-cylinder  machine.  The 
small  lumps  of  rosin  settle  firmly  on  the  felt  or  cylin- 
der, and  holes  and  tears  in  the  paper  web  are  the  con- 
sequences. The  remedy  is  to  add  kaolin  in  the  beat- 
ing engine,  or  talc  when  the  paper  is  less  than  1  oz.  per 
s(|uare  .vard. — The  Beater. 


It  is  said  that  over  50  kinds  of  bark  are  now  used 
to  manufacture  paper,  besides  banana  skins,  bean 
stalks,  pea  vines,  cocoanut  fibre,  clover  and  hay,  straw, 
fresh  water  weeds,  seaweeds,  and  over  150  kinds  of 
grasses. 


Visit    the    Canadian    Pulp    and    Paper    Association 
'xhibit  at  the  Toronto  National  Exposition  next  week. 
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I'lilp  sliipiiii'iit.s  arc  hi-isk  at  Milton,  N.S.,  ami  tlu' 
outlook  for  continuous  work  in  the  early  fall  is  prouiis- 
iufr.  The  McLeod  I'nlp  Co.,  have  loaded  and  dispatch- 
ed a  schooner  tor  IJio  .Janeiro.  A  new  vessel  is  loadiiifi: 
for  another  Brazilian  port,  and  another  will  load  pnlp 
for  an  Argentine  port.  This  eonipan.y  is  also  looking 
foi-  iiioi-i'  vessels,  to  carry  pulp  to  a  few  jiorts  in  South 
America. 

The  first  of  the  two  new  I'ccovcry  units  of  the  Hainy 
River  Plilp  and  Paper  Company's  sulphate  mill  at 
Poi't  Mellon,  B.C.  is  now  complete  and  in  operation. 
The  new  dryers  ai'c  also  u\)  and  working. 

Work  is  being  pushed  on  the  new  houses  under 
construction  b.v  the  Doiniacmia  Papi'r  Co.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  he  ready  for  occupancy  hy  the 
first  of  Oi-tober. 

Congratulations  arc  due  to  "•Tommy"  Hastings,  of 
the  Riordon  Comi)any  on  his  recent  election  to  the 
Mayor's  chair  of  the  brand  new  Town  of  Merritton. 
Mayor  "Tommy"  is  a  booster  for  Technical  Educa- 
tion and  Safety.     Good  luck  to  you.  Tommy. 

"Dean"  Daverin,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  has 
been  having  a  bit  of  trouble  lately  with  his  •'buss," 
it  is  said  his  feet  were  found  i)rotr\iding  from  under 
the  eai'  the  other  day  and  between  noi.ses  it  was  at 
first  thought  he  was  remarking  on  the  high  cost  of 
ham.  but  it  was  soon  discovered  he  was  not. 

There  is  quite  a  stir  in  the  St.  Catharines,  Merrit- 
ton and  Thorold  district  over  the  proposed  technical 
school  and  the  prospects  look  bright  that  something 
may  come  of  it  yet. 

Supt.  Byrne,  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.. 
Merritton,  is  some  farmer,  his  potatoes  are  a  wonder, 
but  he  is  evidently  not  satisfied  as  there  are  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  getting  flod  lights^  to  light  up 
his  patch  at  night.  Some  of  his  friends  are  wondering 
if  he  expects  to  fool  good  Irish  potatoes  into  working 
a   twenty-four   hour  tour. 

Photos  have  recently  been  received  from  Pte.  Dan 
Fenton.  late  Boss  Finisher  at  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Thorold.  Dan  looks  hale  and  hearty.  He  writes 
that  he  has  just  had  a  pleasant  visit  to  his  old  home 
in  Paisley,  Scotland.  He  was  the  local  correspondent 
for  the  Pidj)  and  Paper  Jlagazine. 

It  is  reported  that  C.  B.  Burroughs,  who  for  some 
time  has  been  combustion  engineer  for  the  Riordon 
Companv  at  Hawkesbiiry.  is  now  with  the  Ha  Ha  Ba\- 
Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Port  Alfred,  P.Q. 

T.  .1.  Stevenson  is  en.ioying  a  well-earne<l  vacation 
at  Atlantic  City.  It  nuist  be  some  change  from  the 
quiet  room  on  Beaver  Hall  Square,  overlooking  the 
Convent  garden.  Tt  does  a  man  good  to  be  a  boy  foi- 
a  while. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Challes.  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  is  back  on  the  .job  after  spending  ten  days  at 
Cache  Lake,  Mr.  Carl  Rioi'don's  forest  retreat.  He 
says  it  is  the  best  vacation  he  ever  had — lots  of  fish, 
fun  and  fresh  air.     Mr.  Riordon  is  still  at  the  camp. 


Word  collies  irtim  iiic  Kar  \\  e>t  that  K.  A.  Forrest 
is  now  foreman  of  the  sulphate  department  at  the 
Pacific  Mills.  Ocean  Falls,  B.C. 

It  is  stated  that  the  ('anada  Export  Paper  Co.  will 
hold  their  next  meeting  dui'ing  the  coming  week  at 
Kcnogami,  Que.,  where  the  big  mill  of  Price  Bros.  Co. 
is  located. 

The  Canada  Paper  ^Co.,  at  Windsor  Mills,  is  the 
sjene  of  preparations  for  winter.  They  arc  just  eora- 
pleting  a  new  switch  and  concrete  coal  pocket  at  the 
Windsor  mill  to  take  care  of  coal  handling  and  stor- 
age. They  ai'c  now  running  a  new  barker  built  by 
the  William  Hamilton  Mfj;.  Co.,  and  the  Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Co.  are  also  installing  conveyors  for  handling  wood 
and  cinders.  The  log  drive  was  completed  early  this 
year  anil  the  bulk  of  their  wood  is  already  out  of  the 
liver.     This  is  certainly  taking  time  by  the  forelock. 

The  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  East  Angus, 
P.Q.,  have  fairly  well  advanced  with  the  addition  to 
their  Board  Mill  which  will  practically  double  the 
capacity  of  this  mill.  The  building  is  well  under  way 
and  they  expect  to  have  the  dryers  on  and  the  in- 
creased production  out  by  December  1st.  They  have 
also  got  the  foundation  complete  and  a  good  start 
made  on  the  Club  House,  which  is  being  built  for  the 
convenience  of  the  men.  This  will  furnish  very,  com- 
fortable facilities  for  tiu'  employees  to  spend  their 
evenings. 


SHORT  OF  FOREST  RANGERS  IN  N.B. 

At  Fi-cdcricli)ii  and  Xcwf.-istlr  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  candidates  who  stood  the  examinations 
(inly  about  thirty  (pialified.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
forest  rangers  are  needed,  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  supply  these  from  the  number  of  successful  candi- 
dates, as  some  of  those  who  passed  the  examinations  do 
not  wish  to  devote  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the 
year  to  the  work. 

In  order  to  get  the  required  number  of  qualified 
men  it  has  been  decided  by  the  board  to  raise  the  age 
limit  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  years  and  to  hold  another 
examinatio  nin  the  near  future,  probably.at  Campbell- 
ton. 


NON-BURNING  PAPER  FORMULA. 

A  method  (if  preparing  ineiimliUNtihlc  paper  which 
has  proven  successful  is  effe /ted  as  follows:  First,  a 
solution  is  made  consisting  of 

S  parts  ammonium  sulphate. 

8  ])arts  boric  acid. 

2  parts  sodium  tetraborate  (borax), 
in  100  parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  heated  to  120°F. 
The  paper  to  be  made  incombustible  is  dipped  into  this 
.solution  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  If  the  solution  has 
been  made  up  prftperly  in  the  proportions  indicated,  re- 
sults .should  be  .satisfactory. --W.  F.  A. .'in  Engineering 
a-d  Mining  Journal. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

The  .outstanding  feature  of  the  market  this  week 
was  the  appeal  of  tlie  newsprint  manufacturers  to 
the  four  United  States  Circuit  Court  Judges  from 
this  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  fixing 
the  luaximum  price  of  newsprint  paper  at  $3.10  per 
luindred  pounds.  Seven  manufacturers  in  Canada  and 
three  in  the  United  States  are  affected  by  this  de- 
cision, althougli  the  other  half  of  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers are  not  parties  to  the  agreement.  There  is 
every  possibility  that  the  price  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  revised  upward  by  the  Court.  The  manu- 
facturers are  asking  that  the  price  be  made  4c  owing 
to  the  increased  costs.  The  reports  made  public  by 
the  Government  sliow  tliat  the  stocks  of  newsprint  on 
hand  are  falling  off.  The  production  of  newsprint  in 
July  totaled  90,944  tons,  or  1,571  tons  less  than  the 
month's  shipments.  Mill  stoclis  on  hand  on  July  28 
wei'e  24,912  tons  which  was  a  decrease  of  1,531  dur- 
ing the  month. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  i)aper  industry  is  enjoy- 
ing a  full  measure  of  prosperity  at  present  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  in  the  same  way.  The  war  in- 
stead of  depressing  the  paper  and  pulp  market  as 
some  were  prone  to  believe  has  stimulated  it.  The 
industry  has  been  declaimed  absolutely  essential  in  the 
work  of  winning  the  war  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  standardize  the  industry. 

While  the  costs  of  raw  materials  are  advancing  and 
these  materials  are  either  scarce  or  in  some  cases 
such  as  casein  and  bleach  almo.st  impossible  to  get  be- 
cause ,of  the  Government's  need  for  these  products,  sub- 
stitution is  possible  and  the  industry  will  "carry  on." 

The  export  situation  is  continually  getting  better, 
which  is  indeed  an  excellent  token  for  the  future  good 
of  the  industry.  With  the  growth  of  the  export  paper 
business  domestic  ti'ade  will  be  stabilized.  As  the 
I^-boat  is  brought  under  control  and  the  .shipping  ton- 
nage of  the  Allies  grows  there  will  be  more  and 
more  bottoms  for  shipping  paper. 

The  only  two  big  difficulties  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased production  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
demand  is  the  shoi-tage  of  labor  and  of  fuel.     There 


are  good  reasons  to  believe,  however,  that  the  fuel 
situatiou  will  be  brought  under  control  by  the  Gov- 
ernment just  as  the  transportation  tangle  was  solved 
to  a  great  degree. 

Tlie  chemieaJ  pulp  market  is  vei'y  brisk.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  trade  in  recent  weeks  has  been  the  move- 
ment'of  foreign  pulp.  Although  there  is  only  a  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  this  foreign  prodiTct  here,  esti- 
uuited  at  not  more  than  25.000  tons,  the  increasing 
|)rices  for  pulp  and  doubtless  the  realization  that  such 
pulp  will  be  scarce  in  the  future  has  tempted  the 
manufacturers  to  buy  at  this  time. 

Pi'ices  for  Scandinavian  kraft  range  from  5.85  to 
6  while  the  foreign  unbleached  sells  for  5.75  to  6e. 
This  shows  the  'statements  of  the  exporters  that 
they  would  not  see  their  pulp  for  less  than  6c  and  that 
it  would  move  in  good  volume  when  this  price  was 
reached  is  true.  These  men  say  that  production  abroad 
is  crippled  by  the  war  and  add  that  even  if  the  price 
goes  higher  and  ships  are  obtainable  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  manufacture  the  pulp  in  Scandinavia 
chiefly  because   of  labor  shortage. 

In  the  domestic  market  all  grades  of  pulp,  especially 
kraft  are  in  good  demand.  Domestic  kraft  sells  for 
more  than  5c  and  at  times  as  high  as  5.25.  Domestic 
bleached  is  from  6.50  to  7,  delivered,  while  easy  bleach- 
ing sells  at  4.25  to  4.75.  The  unbleached  pulp,  news 
grade  sells  at  3.75  to  4  at  the  pulp  mill,  while  the 
extra  strong  Tinljleaehed  sells  from  4  to  4.25. 

Groundwood  continues  to  be  the  soft  stop  in  the 
market.  The  price  for  this  product  is  relatively  un- 
elianged.  owing  to  the  excellent  water  conditions  which 
inadti  it  possible  to  manufacture  enough  of  this  pro- 
duct to  keep  ahead  of  the  demand.  With  this  condition 
prevailing  naturally  the  price,  depending  on  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  is  weak.  Groundwood  sells 
from  $29  to  $30  at  the  mill. 

The  paper  market  continues  firm.  The  dealers  are 
not  buying  in  quite  as  large  quantities  as  they  have 
been  doing  in  the  past,  but  paper  is  moving  in  good 
ipumtities  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  for  every 
grade.  The  use  of  paper  for  direct  war  purposes,  such 
as  absorbent  paper^cotton,  bandages,   etc.,  the  use  of 
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board  for  camouflage  purposes,  building,  grows  from 
week  to  week.  Aside  from  that  the  demand  from  the 
usual  sources  is  very  extensive.  Kraft  paper  in  par- 
ticular is  in  great  demand  while  otlier  paper,  includ- 
ing writings,  particularly  sulphite  papers,  glassine  and 
tissue,  arc  all  selling  well.  In  fact,  many  uiills  have 
sold  their  output  for  many  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  in  advance.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  tissue 
and  glassine  mills. 

The  board  market  continues  firm  with  no  advance 
in  price  for  this  week.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
[irices  are  more  steady  now  than  they  have  been  for 
some  time.  Chip  continues  to  sell  about  $75  a  ton 
while  news  sells  at  $75  a  ton  at  New  York. 

The  old  rag  market  was  weak  this  week.  Both  the 
paper  mills  and  the  shredders  were  out  of  the  market 
except  for  small  lots  at  choice  prices.  On  the  other 
hand  the  dealers  and  packers  being  confident  that  the 
prices  they  are  asking  would  be  obtained  were  not  in- 
clined to  sell.  This  resulted  in  a  dull  market.  It  is 
the  opinion  among  the  rag  dealers  that  this  dullness 
will  continue  the  rest  of  the  month  at  least,  and  attri- 
bute it  chiefly  to  the  usual  siunmer  dull  period  rather 
tlian  to  any  weakness  in  the  market  itself.  No.  1  whites 
repacked  were  sold  at  7«4  to  8,  while  No.  2  whites  ob- 
tained i%  to  51/4. 

The  old  paper  market  continues  firm  with  little 
change  in  the  price  quotations.  The  fact  that  the  board 
mills  are  in  this  market  for  good  quantities  of  stock 
is  given  as  one  reason  why  this  market  continues  firm, 
despite  the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  the  widespread 
opinion  that  the  price  both  for  old  papers  and  for 
rags  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  fall. 


CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  in  the  paper 
trade  regarding  the  tendency  of  prices.  In  spite  of 
the  attempts  of  Governments  to  hold  down  the  lid 
in  special  cases  it  just  can't  be  done.  The  cost  of 
every  ingredient  is  on  the  up  grade  and  if  production 
is  to' be  curtailed  it  simply  means  that  much  overhead 
to  be  borne  by  the  product  that  is  turned  out.  And 
there  is  the  ever  present  law  of  supply  and  demand 
which  cannot  be  made  to  stand  still  sjt  the  command 
of  a  Joshua.  Woodsmen  are  convinced  from  actual 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  much  less  wood  to  be 
had  than  was  available  last  year. 

The  Lord  was  surely  with  the  Germans  last  winter 
as  far  as  our  weather  was  concerned.  We  all  hope 
that  iiartnership  is  now  dissolved.  It  is  reported  that 
many  mills  are  better  off  for  coal  than  they  were  this 
time  last  year.  That  is  a  good  sign,  but  does  not 
signify  that  that  wood,  sulphur,  labor  and  other  con- 
ditions are  in  such  a  fortunate  condition.  Transporta- 
tion is  likely  to  be  the  crux  of  the  situation  again, 
and  the  wise  man  is  moving  all  the  stuff  he  can  while 
the  going  is  good.  This  applies  as  well  to  repair 
parts  and  materials,  like  pipe,  fittings,  etc..  that 
must  be  kept  on  hand  to  avoid  expensive  shutdowns. 
The  price  of  a  pulley  or  a  valve  is  cheap  insurance  on 
a  day's  or.  more  likely,  a  week's  production  of  some 
department. 

The  demand  for  sulphite  is  boosting  the  price  of 
that  essential  commodity,  in  spite  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  pulp  makers  to  prevent  any  sky-rocketing. 
Sales  were  actually  made  at  $95  for  book  grade  and 
$120-$130   for  bleached.     The   market    in   other  lines 


holds  good.  No  actual  change  of  paper  prices  is  re- 
ported, but  the  market  is  getting  stronger  all  the 
time. 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

•News  (sheets)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.25 

•News   (sheets)    two  tons  and  over $3.50 

•News   (sheets)   less  than  two  tons $4.00 

iBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 $9.50 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  2 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 12c 

Light  tinted  bonds " 13c 

Dark  tinted  bonds 14V^c 

"Writings  No.  1 12c  up 

Writings  No.  2 lie  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1 $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored $12.50  to  $14.50 

Grey  Browns $5.00 

White  Wrapping $5.00 

Fibre $7.00 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.00 

Manila  B $5.25 

Tag  Manila $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft $8.25 

Glazed  kraft $8.25 

Tissues,  bleached $1.40  to  $2.00 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite) $1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 90c  to  $1.25 

Tissues,  manila 80c  to  $1.10 

Natual  greaseproof 15c 

Bleached  greaseproof .    ..19c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags   (manila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board $70.00 

Chip  board $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $75.00 

Pilled  wood  board $78.00 

News  board $78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $82.50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3 $70.00 

Tag  board $150.00 

White  patent  coated  board  .  .   .....  $110.00  to  $125.00 

Grev  folding  board $100.00 

Pasted  board $90.00 

•  For  Canada  only. 

(x) — These   prices   are    for   machine    finish,    super- 
palender  one-quarter  cent  higher. 
Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp $27.00  to  $29.00 

Sulphite,   news  grade $70.00  to  $75^00 

Sulphite,  easv  bleaching  r- -.  .  .^ROto.'rPo 

Sulphite,  bleached $120,00 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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STOCKS  OF  PAPER  IN  U.S.  IN  JULY. 

The  following  is  a  summary  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  stocks  of  all  the  paper  mills  in  the 
I'niteil  States  for  the  month  of  July,  1918.  The  mills 
have  been  classified  for  convenience  into  ten  groups 
according  to  the  grades  of  paper  made.  Some  mills 
making  several  grades  appear  in  more  than  one  group, 
so  that  there  is  a  duplication  in  the  number  of  mills. 
Some  mills  do  not  run  continuously  on  the  same  grade. 

The  stocks  of  paper  carried  by  different  mills  de- 
pend not  only  upon  the  conditions  of  the  market,  but 
also  upon  the  kind  of  paper  made,  the  trade  customs, 
etc. 

Nine  mills  were  down  during  the  first  week;  six 
during  the  second  week :  and  thirteen  during  the  third 
and  fourth  weeks.  The  principal  reasons  assigned  were 
repairs,  fire,  lack  of  labor,  lack  of  orders  and  lack  of 
fuel.  Of  the  above  mills,  only  five  showed  any  pro- 
duction during  the  period,  and  the  quantity  reported 
was  insignificant. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  with  the  production 
it  appears  that : 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  1 
week's  output. 

Rook  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  2  weeks'  out- 
put. 

Paper  board  mill  stocks  equal  about  1  week's  out- 
put. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  2V2  week's 
output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  IV2  weeks'  out- 
put. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  31/0  weeks'  out- 
put. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  1'4  weeks' 
output. 

Hanging  pai)er  mill  stocks  equal  about  3i/o  weeks' 
output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
more  than  1  week's  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equ^l  about  21^ 
weeks'  output. 


COLLOIDAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  PAPERMAKING. 

(Concluded  from  page  7.51.") 

gether  with  the  factors  that  enter  into  beating.  The 
structure  of  colloidal  suspensions  and  of  colloids 
has  been  reviewed  and  a  theory  for  the  swelling  and 
hydration  of  cellulose  has  been  developed,  depending 
upon  the  adsorption  of  the  hydroxyl  ion  by  cellulose. 
The  theory  of  colloids  has  been  applied  to  the  adsorp- 
tion phenomena  and  reactions  of  colors,  clay,  rosin 
size,  alum  and  the  fibers  and  a  method  suggested  for 
determining  the  proper  order  of  adding  materials  to 
the  beater  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  retention. 

Colloidal  chemistry  is  a  new  branch  of  science  and 
therefore  is  still  in  an  infant  state.  The  present  theory 
is  based  upon  the  laws  of  colloidal  eheniistry  so  far 
as  they  are  known  at  the  present  dav.  Most  likely,  ex- 
periences will  develop  to  modify  it.  but  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  a  starting  point  for  more  knowledge 
and  for  creating  new  ideas. 


EXPORTS  FROM  QUEBEC. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Quebec  Con- 
sular District  during  the  year  1917  show  a  very  gratify- 
ing gain.  The  total  value  of  all  commodities  shipped 
was  .$22,900,931,  as  compared  with  .$16,264,382  in  1916, 
a  gain  of  forty  per  cent.  The  most  striking  advance 
was  in  newsprint  ])ai)er.  which  added  .57,486,02.5  pounds 
or  27  per  cent  to  quantity  and  -$2,101,9.59  or  48  per  cent 
to  value.  The  increase  in  wood  pulp  bulk  was  not  as 
pronounced  as  in  1916,  amounting  to  39,262.509  pounds 
as  against  an  increase  of  83, 624, .522  pounds  in  1916. 
Value  statistics  are  reversed,  the  advance  being  $3,034,- 
327  in  1917,  and  $2,314,679  in  1916.  Unbleached  sul- 
phite leads  in  pulp  increases  with  24.516,929  pounds 
or  76  per  cent.  Wrapping  paper  declined  143. 67J* 
])0unds,  but  advanced  $72,253  in  value.  Pulp  board 
was  a  heavy  loser  in  quantity  being  113,196  poainds 
below  the  preceding  year,  but  the  value  showed  a  fall- 
ing off  of  only  .$220.  Pulp  wood  results,  though  show- 
ing no  loss  in  the  aggregate,  were  well  below  the  levels 
attained  by  manufactured  products.  They  show  an 
advance  of  3,172  cords  and  a  money  increase  of  $396,- 
661.  The  jieeled  variety  was  in  most  active  demand 
and  the  only  one  to  show  improvement  in  either  quan,- 
tity  or  price.  Shipments  of  peeled  revealed  an  in- 
crease of  37  per  cent  while  rough  declined  by  25  per 
cent  and  rossed  by  50  per  cent.  Dm-ing  the  early 
months  of  1917  movement  of  pulp.  pa])er  and  wood 
products  slowed  down  considerably  owing  to  the  ear 
shortage  and  other  trans]vortation  difficulties.  Con- 
ditions have  been  ameliorated  and  with  water  trans- 
port again  available,  recent  months  have  developed 
an  activity,  which,  if  continued,  throughout  the  sea- 
son, will  set  a  new  high  i-eeord  in  the  export  of  raann-^ 
factures  of  pulp,  paper  and  wood  products  from  the 
Ancient   Capital   to  the  American  market. 


U.  S,  NATIONAL  FOREST  RECEIPTS  INCREASE. 

Washington,  August  19. — Receipts  from  the  Nation- 
al Forests  in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  ending  June  30,  ex- 
ceeded those  for  1917  by  almost  $120,000  and  totalled 
over  $3,574,000.  The  increase  does  not  come  up  to 
the  big  increase  of  the  year  before,  which  was  more 
than  $600,000,  but  still  shows  a  healthy  growth  in  most 
lines  of  business  on  the  Forests.  The  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  Forests  was  about  $4,000,000,  and  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  This  is  ex- 
elusive  of  the  additional  expenditures  caused  bj'  the 
very  serious  fire  situation  antl  for  which  a  special 
deficiency  appropriation  of  over  $700,000  was  made 
by  Congress. 

This  year's  increase  in  receipts,  according  to  the 
forestry  officials,  came  mainly  from  the  larger  num- 
ber of  livestock  grazed,  although  every  revenue-pro- 
ducing activity  on  the  forests  ex-cept  timber  business 
and  permits  for  water  power  contributed  its  share. 
The  timber  business  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral let-up  in  private  building  activities  on  accovcat 
of  the  war,  the  dislocation  of  transportation  facilities 
during  much  of  the  year,  and  the  labor  situation,  es- 
pecially in  the  northwest,  where  the  timber  business 
is  ordinarily  largest. 


CHAJJCE  FOR  CANADIAN  PULP. 

It  is  rei)orte(l  from  Potf-nal.  Vt...  that  the  Pown'Sl 
Fibre  Board  Company  is  planning  to  build  a  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  fibre  board  as  soon  as  war  condi- 
tions permit. 
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Specialize  In 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  JROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41  St  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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Industrial   Items 

HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY  COMPANY  BUSY. 

The  i-fprtseutHtivi-  >,i'  ilio  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine 
likes  to  get  into  a  machine  shop  and  "see  the  wheels 
go  around."'  When  calling  on  the  Hydraulic  Machin- 
ery Company,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  the  plant  was 
found  very  busy  on  special  machinery  for  munition 
work  and  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  division  crowded 
with  work.  Among  other  things,  they  had  in  process 
of  construction  three  stacks  of  dryers  and  a  special 
wet  end  of  dryer  machine  for  one  of  the  largest  sul- 
phate mills  of  Canada.  They  M-crc  also  busy  with  a 
Xorth  water  filter  and  save-all,  and  had  an  order 
for  70  quick-opening  gate  valves. 

Mi'.  B.  C.  Root,  who  has  charge  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
mill  division,  handed  us  copies  of  their  bulletins  show- 
ing Plant's  patent  couch  roll  doctor,  and  the  Harmon 
screen,  for  which  they  have  the  exclusive  manufacture 
and  sale  in  Canada.  Mr.  Root  said  they  also  had  sev- 
eral orders  on  hand  for  acid-resisting  bronze  valves  for 
sulphite  mills. 


MILK  POWDER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CANADA. 

The  first  milk  j)owder  made  iu  Canada  was  made  at 
iirowusville,  Ontario,  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Mr.  B.  A. 
Gould,  President  of  Canadian  Milk  Products,  Limited, 
was  then  the  sole  owner  of  patents  covering  the  mak- 
ing of  milk  powder  by  the  Just  or  roller  process,  and 
had  established  the  business  under  the  name  of  Cana- 
dian Milk  Products  in  what  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  cheese  factories  in  Canada.  Many  difficul- 
ties were  encountered,  not  only  as  to  the  actual  making 
of  powdered  milk,  but  also  in  convincing  the  farmers 
of  the  advisability  of  turning  their  milk  into  powder 
instead  of  cheese. 

From  1904  until  1909  the  business  steadily  increased 
in  size,  although  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  anything 
more  than  enlarge  and  improve  the  Brownsville  plant. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  milk  powder  was  destined 
to  be  the  kind  of  milk  preferred  by  all^manufaeturers 
who  used  milk  in  their  products. 

In  the  autumn  of  1908  patents  for  making  milk  pow- 
der by  the  spraj'  process  were  obtained  and  equipment 
for  making  by  the  new  process  installed  at  Browns- 
ville. The  product  made  by  the  spray  process  was  a 
great  improvement  over  the  powder  made  by  drying 
the  milk  on  hot  rollers  inasmuch  as  the  spray  powder 
was  compeltely  soluble  in  cold  water,  was  uncooked 
and  retained  the  properties  of  fresh  milk.  At  this  time 
the  company  known  as  Canadian  Milk  Products  was  in- 


Data    of    Value    to 
Papermakers 


All  of  the  IMPORTANT  PAPERS  READ 
BY  MHjL  ENGINEERS.  PAPER  CHE- 
MISTS and  others,  at  the  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
INDUSTRY,  ^are  now  available  for  re- 
ference purposes  in  a  volume  of  64  pages, 
which  is  published  by  the  Association  at 
•$1  a  copj%  or  $5  for  six  copies. 

The  book  includes  verbatim  reports  of 
discussions,' and  forms  a  collection  of  data 
of  great  value  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Manu- 
facturers. 

For  copies  address  the  Secretary,  Thomas 
J.  Keenan,  117  East  24th  Street,  New- 
York. 


corporated  under  its  present  name. 

From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  spray  process, 
development  was  very  rapid  and  in  1912  the  second 
plant  was  built  at  Belmont,  Ontario.  This  plant  was 
designed  to  take  care  of  and  dry  100,000  pounds  of 
milk  daily  and  was  the  first  plant  in  Canada  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder. 

With  the  building  of  the  new  plant,  a  new  era  in  the 
milk  powder  business  was  entered  upon,  because  such 
a  fine  product  Avas  made  that  it  became  possible  to  use 
milk  powder  in  the  home.  Practically  all  bakers  con- 
fectioners, chocolate  and  biscuit  manufacturers  adopt- 
ed milk  powder  as  the  best  milk  because  of  its  cleanli- 
ness, purity  and  efficienc}',  and  it  now  became  evident 
that  these  properties  would  be  even  fnore  appreciated 
in  localities  where  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  ob- 
tain adequate  supplies  of  fresh  milk,  such  as  lumber 
camps  and  manufacturing  towns  lacking  in  dairy  sup- 


WINDERS  AND  REWINDERS 


Camden 
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EDITORIAL 


WILL    CANADA    CONTROL    THE    CONSUMPTION 
OF  NEWSPRINT? 

Wheu  ^Mr.  S.  L.  Willsoii,  of  the  Luited  States  War 
Industries  Board  addressed  the  Newsprint  IService  Bu- 
reau iu  Montreal  last  week,  he  explained  the  basis  ou 
which  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  were 
placed  iu  class  four  of  the  priority  list  for  fuel  and 
other  necessities  of  manufacture.  When  asked  hew 
the  orders  of  his  Board  would  affect  Canadian  manu- 
facturers he  expresed  the  opinion  that  they  would 
probably  come  under  a  similar  obligation  to  their  bro- 
thers across  the  line.  Now  the  basis  ou  which  paper 
and  pulp  plants  were  put  in  class  four  was  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  conserve 
fuel,  transportation  and  other  essential  factors  in  the 
conducting  of  all  business  essential  and  incidental  to 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  program  in- 
volves a  reduction  of  some  15  per  cent  in  the  consump- 
tion of  newsprint  and  will  doubtless  apply  similarly 
to  otlier  papers.  Certain  wasteful  practices  of  news- 
paper publishers  are  to  be  eliminated  and  pledges  are 
to  be  given  by  both  manufacturers  and  publishers  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  conserve  in  ew.vy  jDossible 
way  the  essential  factors  in  their  businesses. 

The  cutting  down  of  newsprint  consumption  by  15 
per  cent  or  so  wUl  produce  a  greater  margin  between 
the  production  and  consumption  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  production  would  perhaps  build  up  somewhat 
of  a  surplus.  At  the  present  time  stocks  of  this  es 
sential  material  are  uncomfortabl.v  low.  It  is  thought 
that  by  the  building  up  of  such  a  surplus  some  papers 
that  have  suffered  for  want  of  newsprint  will  be  ap- 
preciably  benefitted. 

If  the  orders  of  the  War  Industries  Board  are  to 
applj'  proportionatel.v  to  the  manufacturer  as  well  as 
the  user  of  newsprint  it  will  certainly  mean  the  cur- 
tailment of  production.  The  ob.ject  of  such  a  curtail- 
ment, will,  of  coui\se,  be  to  save  fuel  and  to  save  trans- 
portation and  to  save  labor.  The  saving  of  fuel  is 
necessary  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  round,  especiall.y  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  shipping  and  munition  manufacture, 
and  second  because  bj'  reducing  the  consumption  of 
fuel  transportation  is  relieved  of  moving  the  coal  and 
moving  the  finished  product  and  incidentally  of  mov- 
ing such  other  materials  as  may  be  required  for  manu- 
facturing, so  we  find  these  two  factors  working  one 


on  the  other.  The  case  of  labor  is  somewhat  different 
— if  'a  mill  is  to  decrease  its  production,  by  15  per  cent 
to  conform  with  the  estimated  decrease  in  consump- 
tion it  will  mean  sljutting  down  the  miU  approximately 
one  day  out  of  six  and  this  will,  of  course,  save  a 
large  amount  of  coal  where  the  steam  plant  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  mill.  It  will  not  have  the  same  relative 
effect  in  the  mill  where  the  predominant  power  is  hy- 
draulic. In  any  case,  if  the  mill  is  shut  down  one  day 
a  week,  the  same  number  of  -workmen  must  be  retain- 
ed. The  only  possibility  of  using  less  workmen  will 
Ijo  in  the  case  of  a  mill  that  can  shut  down  one  ma- 
cliine  and  so  dispense  with  one  machine  crew.  In  the 
case  of  a  pulp  mill  the  same  condition  holds  for  shut- 
ting down  of  the  whole  mill  a  fraction  of  the  time. 
There  is  no  mill  in  Canada  with  enough  digesters  to 
reduce  its  production  in  the  proportion  mentioned  by 
shutting  one  digester.  The  gi-ound  wood  mill  is  there- 
fore the  only  plant  that  can  reduce  its  labor  consump- 
tion by  shutting  down  a  proportionate  number  of  ma- 
chines; but  the  ground  wood  mill  is  not  dependent  up- 
on coal  supply  and  consequently  can  hardly  come  un- 
der the  fuel  order.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  these 
mills  will  be  iiulirfctly  affected  by  the  priority  order, 
because  the  paper  mill  that  is  obliged  to  decrease  pro 
duction  will  consequently  require  less  pulp. 

This  matter  of  decreased  production  to  save  fuel 
and  transportation  involves  a  proportional  increase 
per  ton  in  the  amount  of  overhead  charge  and  pay- 
roll— because  mill  erews  must  be  retained — and  this 
additional  overhead  must  bo  passed  on  to  the  constimer 
as  the  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price,  if  there 
is  an.v,  is  under  tlio  present  arrangement  rapidl.y  ap- 
proaching the  vanishing  point. 

Newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  already  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  decreasing  their  consumption  of 
newsprint,  and  according  to  the  "War  Industries  Board 
have  seemed  quite  read.y  to  co-operate  in  every  possible 
way  to  assist  in  relieving  the  demand  .on  fuel  and 
transportation.  Conditions  are  not  exactly  the  same 
ill  Canada  as  they  are  across  the  line,  but  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  for  the  most  part,  get  their  fuel 
from  the  United  States  and  a  large  proportion  of  Can- 
adian paper  is  sold  in  the  States.  It  can  only  be  ex 
pected  and  |)i-operly  should  be  anticipated  that  some 
action  should  be  taken  in  Canada  toward  the  conserva- 
tion  of  coal   and   transportation.     It  seems   only  fair 
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tliat  Canadian  newspapers  should  cut  down  their  con- 
sumption, in  at  least  the  same  proportion  as  their  Am- 
erican confreres.  It  is  time  that  the  Paper  Controller 
turned  his  attention  to  the  consumers  of  newsprint  and 
gave  tlu'iu  .suiiic  orders  to  think  about. 


THEY  MAY  WANT  TO  STAY  THERE. 

I'rai-tienll.N-  all  of  Ihc  discussions  of  aftci-  the  war 
conditions  seem  to  involve  the  belief  that  all  Can- 
adian soldiers  who  escape  with  their  lives  will  re- 
turn to  Canada  to  flood,  or  at  least  greatly  increase, 
the  number  of  workers.  No  doubt  the  great  majority 
of  our  men  will  return  to  Canada  and  the  more  the 
better.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility  and  even  the 
likelihood  that  a  considerable  number  will  choose  to 
remain  on  the  other  side.  There  is  hardly  a  case  in  his- 
torj'  where  soldiers  of  the  foreign  army  did  not  re- 
main in  part  in  the  lauds  to  which  they  had  gone 
in  connection  with  military  operations.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  on  this  continent  there  are  many 
families  in  New  England  whose  ancestors  were  mem- 
bers of  Burgoyne's  expedition.  Many  of  the  General's 
ilcssian  soldiers  were  glad  to  remain  among  the 
])eaceful  New  England  farms  and  tlieir  descendants 
are  all  staunch  American  citizens. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  northern  armies  remain- 
ed in  the  southern  states  after  the  Civil  War.  Through- 
out Europe  there  are  everywhere  evidences  of  the  set- 
tlement of  sections  of  the  country  by  invading  armies. 
The  whole  history  of  nations  has  thus,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  influenced  both  as  to  Government,  char- 
acteristics and  language. 

It  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  result  of  the  present 
melting  of  nations  into  a  common  military  power  that 
some  of  these  forces  will  not  remain  in  localities  so 
well  known  to  them  through  their  military  operations 
so  there  will  be  a  call  to  many  Canadians  to  stay  in 
France  and  help  re-build  the  waste  places,  cultivate 
the  ruined  farms  and  to  assist  in  th^  re-construction 
of  industry  in  tlie  country  that  they  must  have  come  to 
love  almost  as  much  as  their  own  Canada.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many  Canadians  who  come  here  from 
the  Old  Country,  and  now  have  gone  back.  There  will 
be  a  call  for  them  to  remain  in  the  homeland  to  take 
the  place  of  their  comrades  who  have  fallen  and  to 
help  in  re-establishing  the  industries  of  the  British 
Isles. 

In  these  place  of  those  who  elect  to  remain  on  the 
other  side  there  will  doubtless  be  many  in  the  allied 
armies  who  have  heard  the  wonders  of  the  .Dominion 
told  by  the  enthusiastic  Canadians,  and  some  of  these 
will  doubtless  wish  to  see  this  country  and  help  in  its 
development.  Whatever  tlie  plans  may  be,  or  however 
many  of  the  men  in  kliaki  and  blue  may  choose  a  fu- 
ture in  Canada,  they  will  all  be  welcome,  and  it  re- 
mains only  for  those  of  us  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  represented  in  that  nobly  army  to  extend  our 
best  efforts  to  giving  them  not  only  a  welcome,  but  a 
home,  both  industrially  and  sociallv  on  their  return. 


LET  GEORGINA  DO  IT. 

The  old  advice,  "Let  George  do  it,"  must  now  take 
a  slightly  different  turn  in  many  cases.  The  Georges 
ai'C  becoming  scarce.  Many  of  them  are  in  war  ser- 
vice. The  consecjuent  lack  of  man-power,  due  both  to 
the  depletion  in  the  ranks  of  mill  workers,  and  because 
of  tlie  increase  in  work  to  be  done  makes  necessary  the 
enlistment  of  more  and  more  women  and  girls  in  the 
business  and  industry  of  our  country. 

The  entering  of  women  into  some  lines  of  work  has 
caused  dissatisfaction  or  even  open  revolt  among  em- 
ployees of  the  other  sex.  It  must  be  appreciated  how- 
ever, that  where  essential  work  must  be  done,  and 
there  are  not  enough  men  to  do  it,  it  is  mathematically 
obvious  that  another  source  of  labor  must  be  enlisted. 
The  opportunities  for  women  to  work,  and  to  do  work 
for  which  they  are  eminently  suited  are  large.  In  an 
emergency  they  are  even  doing  heavy  labor,  for  which 
they  are  not  physically  adapted,  but  which  they  do 
from  a  sense  of  .patriotism,  and  do  well.  Among  the 
positions  that  a  woman  should  be  able  to  fill  is  that 
of  chemist.  There  is  no  place  in  a  pulp  or  paper  mill 
where  a  woman,  exercising  ordinary  care,  could  not 
safely  go,  and  the  places  where  a  woman  chemist  would 
necessarily  have  to  go  are  not  so  many  but  that  they 
could  be  made  accessible  in  comfort.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  woman  should  not  be  quite  as  well  off  in  a 
chemical  laboratory  as  in  an  office.  The  chemical  lab- 
oratory may  be  in  a  more  or  less  out  of  the  way  part 
of  the  mill,  and  there  may  not  be  other  women  working 
with  her,  but  there  are  many  business  positions  where 
a  girl  is  alone  in  the  company  of  men,  and  there  should 
certainly  be  no  worry  in  regard  to  holding  such  a  posi- 
tion. Women  graduates  are  doing  chemical  work  in 
other  lines,  especially  in  research,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  a  girl  cannot  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples of  pulp  making  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of 
starch  or  paint  and  become  efficient  in  chemical  con- 
trol. If  one  wanted  to  be  facetious,  it  might  be  added 
that  a  woman  cook  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  pulp 
mill,  or  a  bar-maid  in  the  liquor  room. 

There  is  much  chemical  work  to  be  done  in  the  pulp 
and  papei-  industry,  and  there  are  not  enough  male 
chemists  to  fill  the  available  positions.  "Let  Georgi- 
na  do  it." 


Some  Pacific  Coast  lumber  companies  have  women 
cooks  and  waitresses  in  their  camps.  The  Great  Nor-_ 
thern  Company  has  a  domestic  science  school  and  base 
hospital  in  Bangor.  In  spite  of  all  these  efforts  lo  do 
the  best  for  the  men,  some  of  them  are  not  satisfied. 
We  even  hear  of  lumberjacks  refusing  to  work  when 
the  management  tries  to  comply  with  Food  Board  reg- 
ulations. No  wonder  there  is  talk  of  conscripting  la- 
bor. Men  ^ho  thus  are  fighting  for  the  Kaiser  should 
get  some  of  the  mediciire  the  genlle  Germans  are  giv- 
ing aliens  in  their  clutches. 
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By  H.  JEKxMAlX  CREIGHTOX. 

Department  of  Chemistry,  Svvarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  foHowiug  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Xo- 
vember  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, will  bring  to  the  attention  of  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineers  the  possibility  of  serious  future  trouble 
in  the  use  of  reintorced  concrete  in  certain  parts  of 
a  pulp  or  paper  mill.  As  the  author  points  'Out,  the 
ilanger  of  serious  deterioration  of  reintorced  concrete 
is  due  to  the  electrolytic  effect  of  salts  in  solution  on 
the  iron  reinforcements.  This  effect,  while  for  the 
most  part  simply  hastening  the  rusting  of  the  reinforc- 
ing rods  is  independent,  at  least  theoretically,  of  the 
kind  of  salt  that  is  in  solution. 

While  Professor  Creightou's  work  primarily  dealt 
with  the  effect  of  solutions  'of  sodium  chloride,  the 
chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
would  have  a  similar  effect,  namely  alum,  cooking 
liquors,  chloride  of  lime,  as  well  as  various  others. 
The  danger  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place  the  rusting 
of  the  iron  decreases  its  strength,  in  some  cases  as 
noted,  cutting  the  diameter  of  a  V4  inch  i"ocl  to  1-16 
inch,  and  in  the  second  place  the  iron  rust  occupies 
so  much  greater  volume  that  the  concrete  is  forced 
away  from  the  reinforcements,  causing  cracks  and 
failures. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  experimented  with 
concrete  abutments  of  various  mixtures  and  with  and 
without  reinforcements  for  exposure  to  sea  water. 
They  have  found  the  best  results  from  solid  concrete. 

As  the  author  points  out  in  his  article  the  onl.v 
.nie:ins  of  i^revcutiug  the  ultimate  failure  of  reinforced 
concrete  from  the  cause  liiscussed  is  to  prevent  solutions 
.  of  electrolytes  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  water-proofing  the  con- 
crete absolutely,  and  this  so  far  has  been  found  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  where  concrete  is  to  be  used 
in  a  piilp  or  j)aper  mill  that  iron  reinforcements  could 
hard'y  be  used  with  entire  safety  in  places  where  it 
is  possible  for  solutions  to  find  their  way  to  the  iron. 
"Where  such  solutiojis  cannot  be  kept  from  tiie  iron 
it  would  seem  that  the  plain  concrete  would  be  the 
better  material. — Editor. 

At  the  present  time,  when  concrete  structures  are 
being  erected  throughout  the  country  for  all  manner 
of  purposes,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
limitations,  the  durability,  and  the  causes  of  the  de- 
terioration of  reinforced  concrete  should  be  tlioroughl.v 
luiderstood.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  number 
of  reinforced  concrete  .structures  has  been  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  to-day  concrete  has  replaced  brick  and 
stone  to  a  large  extent.  Since  most  of  our  oldest  re- 
inforced concrete  is  not  over  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
old,  who  can  predict,  from  so  short  a  period  of  ob- 
servation, its  condition  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
hence  ? 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  consider- 
able discu.ssion  regarding  the  durability  of  concrete, 
and  there  exists  a  certain  amount  of  disagreement  on 
the  matter.  There  appeared  in  Engineering  News  of 
April  4,   1912,   wherein   is  published   a   report   of  the 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials'  meeting,  the 
following  sentence:  "The  report  of  the  water-proof- 
ing committee  brought  about  some  excited  (fiscussions, 
during  which  several  persons  affirmed  their  belief  in 
the  imperishability  of  concrete  and  protested  against 
anj-  liint  of  any  other  possibility."  However,  though 
"it  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  diseases  can  be  cured  ■ 
by  a  pj-actitioner  who  strenuously  denies  their  exist- 
ence and  thus  encourages  the  patient  to  resist  and 
overcome  them,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  de- 
fective concrete  walls  or  disintegrating  piers  can  be 
strengthened  by  'absent  treatment,'  however  vigorous 
be  the  denial  of  the  injury  or  however  prominent  the 
denier."  It  is  much  better  to  look  facts  in  the  face 
and  attempt  to  find  a  remedy. 

Sea-water,  one'  of  the  agents  which  brings  about 
the  disintegration  of  concrete,  attracted  the  attention 
of  users  of  cement  soon  after  it  was  first  employed  in 
marine  construction.  Although  a  great  deal  of  non- 
reinforced  concrete  has  withstood  the  action  of  the  sea 
up  to  the  present,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so, 
still  some  of  it  has  failed.  Although  the  cause  of  this 
disintegration  is  not  definitely  known,  Le  Chatelier  and 
others  point  out'  that  it  can  probably  be  ascribed  to 
a  reaction  between  the  magnesium  sulphate  of  the  sea- 
water  and  the  lime  of  the  cement  (formed  during  set- 
ting) and  the  alumina  of  the  aluminates  of  the  cement, 
the  result  being  the  formation  of  magnesium  hydrate 
and  calcium  sulpho-aluminate,  which  crystallizes  with 
a  large  number  of  molecules  of  water.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  other  components  of  sea-water  have 
usually  been  considered  as  having  little  effect  on  con- 
crete, attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  both  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride 
rapidly  react  with  the  sUicates  in  concrete.- 

In  the  laboratory  it  is  possible  to  destroy,  almost 
completely,  small  cj'linders  or  other  forms  of  con- 
crete or  cement  mortar  by  the  action  of  solutions  of 
various  salts.  The  "Action  of  the  salts  in  alkali  water 
and  sea-water  on  cement"  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
lengthy  investigation  b.v  Bates,  Phillips  and  Wig,  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  their  results  have 
been  published"  under  the  foregoing  titles.  Tliis  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  disin- 
tegration of  concrete,  througli  the  action  of  water 
containing  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates,  oce\irring 
in  several  irrigation  projects  in  some  of  the  Western 
states ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the.  action 
of  various  single  and  niixetl  salt  solutions  on  concrete 
and  cement.  The  salt  solutions  were  allowed  to  per- 
colate through  hollow  cement  cylinders  closed  at  one 
end,  and  it  was  found  that  anj'  cement  mortar  may  be 
destroyed  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  accumulates 
and  crystallizes  out.    It  was  also  found  that,  in  general, 


'Le  Chatelier,  Tonindustric  Zeilung,  33,  !Kil ;  Chand- 
lot,  "Ciments  et  Cliaux  Hydrauliques, "  p.  306; 
Miehaelis,  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  D'Encourag.  de  I'lnd.,  June, 
1897. 

"Chandlot,  loc  cit. ;  Miehaelis,  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  D'En- 
courag. de  rind.,  682,  1890;  D 'Rohan,  Eng.  Record, 
July  20,   1910. 

■'Bur.  of  Standards,  Teclui.  Paper  12,  Joui'.  Frank- 
lin Inst.,  175,  65. 
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chloride  solutions  were  more  active  than  sulphate 
solutions  in  removing  lime  from  concrete,  but  that 
niixcrl  I'hloridf  and  sulphate  solutions  were  more  active 
than  solutions  of  single  salts. 

According  to  a  recent  report*  by  J.  L.  Harrison 
District  Engineer,  Iloilo,  the  cracking  of  reinforced 
concrete  structures  is  markedly  prevalent  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  A  study  of  this  trouble  has  shown  th;it 
not  a  single  structure  .showing  rusted  .steel  has  Ix-cii 
free  from  salt,  tlie  percentage  of  which  varies  consid- 
erably. In  view  of  this,  engineers  in  the  Philippines 
have  been  advi.sed  that  not  only  is  the  use  of  salt  water 
dangerous  in  concrete  structures,  but  that  beach  sand 
and  beach  gravel  should  be  employed  only  after  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly  washed  with  fresh  water. 

The  foregoing,  and  many  other  similar  pieces  of 
evidence,  indicate  that  salt  and  brine  exert  a  de- 
teriorating action  on  concrete. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  wishes  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  observations  on  the  deterioration  of  rein- 
forced concrete  by  salt  and  brine,  which  were  made  by 
him.  a  few  years  ago.  while  examining  a  large  numbei- 
of  reinforced  concrete  structures  in  different  pai-ts  of 
the  coiuitry. 

In  order  that  the  deteriorating  action  of  salt  water 
on  iron  may  be  better  understood,  the  probable  re- 
actions which  occur  wlien  this  metal  conu>s  in  contact 
with  a  salt  solution  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

When  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  in  distilled  water, 
it  becomes  negatively  charged,  since  its  electrolytic 
solution  pressiire  causes  atoms  of  the  metal  to  pass 
into  solution  in  the  form  of  positively  charged  ions, 
leaving  an  equivalent  nmnber  of  negative  charges  be- 
hind on  the  bar  of  metal.  Very  soon  the  negative 
charges  upon  the  bar  of  metal  become  sufficient  to 
prevent  further  ferrous-ions  from  going  into  solution, 
and  equilibrium  occurs;  and,  unless  these  negative 
charges  are  removed  from  the  metal,  no  more  iron  can 
pass  into  solution.  Suppose,  now,  that  common  salt 
be  added  to  the  water  containing  the  bar  of  iron.  On 
dissolving,  this  electrolyte  largely  dissociates  into  its 
ions,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  hydrolysis  takes 
place,  although  to  a  most  limited  extent,  causing  the 
formation  of  some  sodium  hydroxide  and  hydrogen 
chloride   (hydrochloric  acid.) 

The  concentration  of  these  new  substances  being  ex- 
tremely small,  they  dissociate  practi'eally  completely 
and  give  rise  to  negatively  charged  hydroxyl  ions  and 
positively  charged  hydrogen  ions. 

The  hydroxyl  ions  then  unite  with  the  ferrous- 
ions,  that  have  passed  into  solution  from  the  bar  of 
metal,  to  form  undissociated  ferrous  hydroxide :  which 
gradually  precipitates  as  an  hydrated  oxide.  The 
presence  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  solution  would, 
of  course,  gradually  convert  the  oxide  and  ferrous 
hydroxide  into  the  corresponding  ferric  compounds 
(largely  ii'on  rust). 

Hydrogen  ions  positively  charged  move  towards  the 
negatively  charged  iron  bar,  touch  it  and  become  neu- 
tral, gaseous  hydrogen  atoms.  The  negative  charges 
on  the  bar  being  thus  diminished,  more  iron  enters 
the  solution  in  the  form  of  ferrous-ions,  and  the  fore- 
going process  occurs  again,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the 
bar  of  iron  gradually  disappears  and  iron  oxide  and 
hvdrated  oxide  accumulate. 


^Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works.  October. 
1916. 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  reinforced 
concrete  which  comes  in  contact  with  brine  or  sea- 
water,  'Unless  rendered  absolutely  impervious,  will 
commence  to  deteriorate  as  soon  as  the  brine  comes 
in  contact  with  the  reinforcing  rods;  for.  as  both  iron 
oxide  and  the  hydrated  oxide  occupy  a  larger  volume 
than  the  corresponding  amount  of  iron,  there  will  be 
devcloiM'd  an  enormous  i>X](ansive  ff)rce  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  crack  Ihe  strongest  concrete  and  force  it 
away  from  the  reinforcing  rods.  Tlie  more  porous  the 
concrete,  the  more  rajiidly  will  this  action  take  place. 
Indeed,  the  writer  is  familiar  with  ea.ses  of  cinder 
concrete  structures,  in  contact  with  brine,  which  have 
shown  signs  of  advanced  deterioration  at  the  end  of 
a  year. 

licgardiiig  the  water  proofing  of  concrete,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  an  impervious  concrete  is  probably 
never  obtained  outsi<le  the  laboratory.  The  average 
concrete  is  practic'aily  never  water-proof.  Although 
there  are  many  substances  on  the  market  for  render- 
ing concrete  water-proof,  the  majority  of  them  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  A  number  of  such  instances  have 
been  investigated  by  Brown,'  who  points  out  that  all 
water])r()ofing  materials  will  sooner  or  later  hydrolyze. 
crack,  or  disintegrate. 

Since  most  concrete  is  more  or  less  porous  to  mois- 
tnre,  and  since  iron  undergoes  gradual  decomposition, 
in  the  presence  of  salt  water,  with  consequent  ex- 
pansion in  volume,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  reinforced 
concrete  which  comes  in  contact  with  brine  or  salt 
and  moisture  will  ultimately  disintegrate.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  throughout  the  country 
reinforced  concrete  piers,  sea  walls,  and  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean  in  various  stages  of 
deterioration.  The  cracks  which  occur  in  such  con- 
crete usually  run  parallel  to  the  reinforcing  rods. 
These  cracks  are  very  narrow  at  first,  but  as  the  de- 
composition of  the  iron  progresses  they  become  iron- 
stained,  gradually  increase  in  width,  and.  finally,  the 
concrete  is  forced  so  far  from  the  reinforcing  rods  by 
the  pressure  of  the  accumulating  iron  oxide  that  large 
[lieces  of  it  break  off. 

A  few  details  regarding  particular  cases  of  deteriora- 
tion met  with  in  some  of  the  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
tures examined  may  be  of  interest. 

The  ceiling  of  a  machine  shop  of  a  large  reinforced 
concrete  plant  in  East  St.  Louis  was  found  to  be  very 
badly  damaged.  This  building,  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion, was  about  ten  years  old.  The  upper  side  of 
the  ceiling  was  continually  wet  Avith  brine,  which 
constantly  leaked  through  to  the  under  side  and  wet- 
ted it  in  a  luimber  of  places.  On  this  ceiling  large, 
brown  iron-stains  were  numerous  and  in  at  least  twenty 
places  pieces  of  concrete  had  fallen,  leaving  badly 
corroded,  net-iron  reinforcements  exjjosed.  In  one 
place  a  piece  of  concrete  twelve  feet  long  and  vary- 
ing from  two  to  eighteen  inches  in  width  had  broken 
away.  The  reinforcements  of  "this  ceiling  were  im- 
bedded at  a  depth  of  about  ''4  inch  from  the  surface.  - 
Examples  similar  to  these  have  been  observed  by  the 
writer  in  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Detroit,  and  Buffalo. 
At  a  plant  in  Kansas  City  there  was  found  a  very 
interesting  cracked  reinforced  concrete  pillar  which, 
supported  a  reinforced  concrete  platform  at  the  top 
of  an  outside  staircase.  Large  quantities  of  salt  were 
used  in  the  plant,  and  the  platform  was  often  wet  with 
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brine.  The  cracks  ou  the  pillar  ran  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  reinforcing  rods.  In  some  places  the  con- 
crete had  fallen  away  from  the  rods,  which  were  badly 
corroded,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  concrete  were 
easily  pulled  away. 

An  another  plant  in  Kansas  City  there  was  a  long 
out-side  platfoi'ui,  from  which  cars  were  loaded,  cov- 
ered by  a  reinforced  concrete  roof.  At  one  end  of  this 
roof  there  was  a  pile  of  rock  salt,  which  was  partiall.y 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  wooden  roof.  Rock 
salt  had  been  stored  in  this  place  for  years.  For  a 
number  of  yanls  beyond  where  the  salt  was  stored  it 
had  been  spilled  continually  ou  the  concrete  roof,  and, 
owing  to  rains,  periiaps  a  quarter  of  the  roof  was  fre- 
quently wet  with  dilute  brine.  On  the  under  side  of 
tlie  roof,  directl.v  below  this  place,  there  were  man.y 
brown  iron-stains,  wet  patclu's.  salt  deposits,  and  in 
one  place  the  concrete  had  fallen,  leaving  the  net-iron 
reinforcings  exposed.  The  individual  rods  of  the  ex- 
posed net-reinforcing,  originall.v  about  Vs  inc^^  in  dia- 
meter, had  increased  to  about  Vi  inch  in  diameter, 
owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  iron  into  oxide.  Some 
of  these  rods  had  disintegrated  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  sound  iron  core  was  less  than  1-25  inch  in  diameter. 
Xear  where  the  concrete  had  fallen,  it  was  evident 
that  the  expanding  I'einforcings  weie  graduall.v  forc- 
ing the  concrete  downwards.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
ceiling,  where  salt  had  not  been  spilled  above,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  deterioration  and  the  concrete  was 
in  an  excellent  condition. 

At  a  third  plant  in  Kansas  Cit.y,  a  five-year-old. 
reinforced  concrete,  basement  ceiling  was  found  to  be 
in  a  verv  bad  condition.  This  ceiling  was  reinforced 
with  %-inch  twisted  iron  rods.  The  floor  above  was 
more  or  less  wet  all  the  time,  and,  in  places,  salt  came 
in  contact  with  the  water,  forming  brine.  There  were 
many  cracks  on  this  ceiling,  some  of  which  were  suf- 
ficientl.y  wide  to  insert  a  lead  pencil.  One  such  crack 
was  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length.  In  several  places 
large  pieces  of  concrete  had  fallen,  leaving  corroded 
reinforcements  exposed.  In  one  place  a  large  piece 
of  concrete  which  was  almost  dropping  and  which 
weighed  about  twenty-five  pounds  was  easily  pulled 
awa.v  from  the  reinforcements.  The  under  side  of  this, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  had  a  large  portion  of  the  cor- 
roded reinforcements  adhering  to  it. 

In  one  of  the  (^hicago  plants  examined  a  whole 
floor  had  collapsed  about  a  .year  previously,  owing  to 
the  weakening  of  the  reinforcements  by  disintegration. 

Similar  cases  to  the  foregoing  have  been  found  b.y 
the  writer  in  a  number  of  cities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

When  concrete  construction  is  carried  out  in  win- 
ter, it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  add  salt  to  the  con- 
crete to  prevent  freezing,  often  as  much  as  twenty 
per  cent  being  added.  The  writer  has  examined  a 
number  of  reinforced  concrete  structures  where  salt 
had  been  mixed  with  the  concrete  during  construction. 
As  is  to  be  expected,  where  the  concrete  comes  in  con- 
tact with  water  or  moist\ire,  there  are  manifold  evi- 
dences of  deterioration;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  whei'c 
the  concrete  has  been  kept  dry  no  damage  has  been 
observed. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  writer 
from  his  investigations  of  the  action  of  salt  and  brine 
on  reinforced  concrete : 

1.  All  concrete  which  is  not  water-proofed  in  some 
way  i<;  more  or  less  porous  to  water  and  brine, 


2.  Brine  readily  softens  the  surface  of  concrete  and, 
therefore,  more  easily  penetrates  to  the  reinforce- 
ments, on  which  it  'exerts  a  disintegrating  action  that, 
owing  to  the  attendant  expansion,  gradually  weakens 
the  concrete,  causing  it  to  crack  and  split,  and  in  some 
cases  to  fall  away  from  the  reinforcements. 

■i.  The  more  porous  the  concrete,  the  more  rapid  the 
disintegration  of  the  reinforcements  through  the  action 
of  brine. 

4.-  Reinforced  concrete  floors,  which  come  in  contact 
with  brine  will  gradually  develop  leaks.  These  will  be 
followed  by  incrustations  of  discolored  salt  on  the 
under  side,  where,  later,  iron-stained,  hair  cracks  Avill 
develop  running  parallel  to  the  reinforcements.  As  the 
deterioration  progresses,  the  cracks  will,  widen  and, 
owing  to  the  great  expansive  force  of  the  accumulat- 
ing iron  oxide,  the  concrete  will  be  gradually  pushed 
from  the  corroded  reinforcements  and  ultimately  fall. 
Department  of  Chemistry, 


THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  BOOK  PAPERS. 

Further  jjrogress  has  been  made  by  the  Rook  and 
Writing  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation in  the  matter  of  the  standardization  of  weights 
and  sizes.  It  has  been  agreed  that  machine  finish  book 
paper  shall  on  the  basis  of  25  x  38,  be  made  in  40, 
50  and  60  pounds  weight  and  supercalendei'ed  book 
in  40,  50,  60  and  80  jiounds.  Owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  lumber  etc.,  the  rate  for  frames 
or  crates,  on  book  and  litho  paper  has  been  increased 
from  10  to  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  on  book 
and  litho  paper,  in  cases,  from  15  to  40  cents  per  hun- 
dred i)ounds.  The  increased  charges  have  gone  into 
effect.  Each  case  weighs  about  five  hundred  pounds 
on  the  average. 


Greater  Shortage  of  Woods  Labor. 

Lumber  and  pulii  wood  firms  are  wondering  where 
the  men  are  to  come  from  to  operate  the  various  camps 
ilurinsr  the  coining  winter  in  Ontario.  Two  years  ago 
the  average  camp  consisted  of  one  hundred  men  or 
more  and  last  winter  in  many  cases  this  was  i-educed 
to  sixty  and  seventy.  This  year,  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  choppers  and  sawers  to  go  to  the  woods, 
there  is  everv  indication  that  the  camps  will  be  small- 
er than  ever.  The  output  will  be  shorter  than  last 
.vear  by  from  fifteen  to  twentv-five  per  cent.  During 
the  winter  of  1917-18  the  cut  was  not  more  than 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  previous  year.  Hon.  G. 
Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands  Forests  and 
Mines,  rejiort  sthat  fewer  Avoodsmen  than  ever  are 
available  and  although  as  high  as  sixty-five  dollars  a 
month,  board  and  transportation  are  being  offered,  the 
men  are  not  induced  to  present  themselves.  They  pre- 
fer remainins  at  permanent  .iobs  in  the  larger  centres 
of  population  where  employment  is  abundant.  The 
outlook  for  pulp  wood  production  is  anything  but 
i-ncouraging  and  the  day  of  the  threntenod  shortage 
(li'Mws  nrarci-  month  by  month. 


Newspaper  reports  from  Vancouver  mention  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  shipmaster's  strike.  If  such  an  event  oc- 
curs, it  will  be  hard  on  the  pulp  and  paper  mills,  as 
all  their  transportation  is  handled  by  boat.  Some  have 
their  own  tugs  and  scows,  but  a  genei-al  tie-up  of  ship- 
ping would  be  a  very  serious  affair. 
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Bathurst  Picnic  a  Prophetic  Event 

A  mark  luis  been  set  by  the  Hatliurst  Lmiiber  Coiii- 
liHii^-.  Ijiiiiili'd.  Uatliurst,  New  Bninswiek,  in  the  cnter- 
tainiiieiit  of  its  cniployees  wliieli  is  likely  to  hold  for 
some  time  in  the  future.  It  is  dcnibtful  whether  there 
lias  ever  been  in  the  histoi->-  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
as  <rreat  or  as  jileasant  an  entertainment  as  the  one 
M-liieh  was  "jriven  by  that  eomi>any  on  August  lOtli  at 
its  first  aninuil  ])ieuic. 

The  purjiose  of  tliis  pienie  was  to  p:ive  the  em|)loyees 
and  their  families  a  day  of  sport  whieli  would  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  more  friendly  spirit  among  the  work- 


Scows  were  pressed  into  service. 


men  and  which  would  stand  out  as  one  day  to  look 
forward  to  from  year  to  year  with  anticipation.  The 
Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  paid  the  wages 
of  all  its  men  on  this  day  .just  as  though  they  had 
been  at  work  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  free 
from  care  in  every  way. 

There  was  never  a  dull  miiuite  during  the  entire 
day  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  finer  day  could  have 
been  picked  for  holding  siich  an  event.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  entries  to  each  of  the  fort.v-four 
field  and  aquatic  events  and  they  were  run  off  on 
scheduled  time  without  the  slightest  delay  and  with- 
out a  single  accident.  ' 


k 


The  "Midway." 

Tonsidering  the  fact  tliat  api)r()ximately  five  thous- 
and people  attended  the  picnic  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  was  not  a  single  quarrel  or  any  one  under  the 
influence  of  li(|uor.  Each  person  went  in  for  a  day  of 
good  clean  fun  and  not  one  was  disapi)ointed  when 
lie  day  was  over. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day  ami 


Eats  and  things. 


give  tliiisc  who  wished  to  do  so  a  chance  to  spend  some 
of  their  money,  a  midway  was  constructed  which  was 
ill  charge  of  the  Local  Red  Cross  Societ.v  and  here 
witli  a  wheel  of  fortune,  prize  fishing  and  other  games, 
the  Red  Cross  Society  managed  to  clear  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-five  dollars,  a  fact  which  was  a  source  cf 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  that  society.  All  of  the 
prizes  for  the  Red  Cross  feature  and  for  the  athletic 
events  were  donated  by  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  all  together  the  day  was  one  which 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance. About  four  thousand  people  were  transported 
to  and  from  the  meeting  by  the  Company  without  a 
single  accident  and  with  such  a  record  to  start  with. 
a  like  event  each  succeeding  year  is  assured. 

Probably  the  most  pleasant  thing  in  the  entire  day's 
events  was  the  awarding  of  the  prize  for  the  largest 
number  of  boys  at  the  front.  This  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mean,  who  has  five  sons  at  the 
front,  all  of  whom  enlisted  several  years  ago.  Mr. 
Mean  is  time-keeper  at  the  pulp  mill. 

Mr.  McLean,  Vice-President  and  General  ifanager 
of  the  Company  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  day's 
outing  that  he  has  appointed  the  same  Committees  to 
serve  for  next  year's  picnic  and  has  also  ajipointed  a 
Committee  to  arrange  for  the  choice  of  a  site,  con- 
struction of  a  gymnasium,  and  formation  of  an  Athletic 
Association.  Plans  are  being  made  to  erect  a  first 
class  building  costing  between  fifteen  and  twcnt.v 
thousand  dollars. 


Anouncing  the  winner. 
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The  Y.M.C.A.  and  Industrial  Morale 


Hv  JOHN  L.  LOVP:,  Torouto. 


My  first  word  to  you  this  afternoon  is  one  of  very 
sincere  thanks  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  put  their  case,  from  the  industrial  point 
of  view,  before  you.  I  am  not  going  to  trespass  very 
long  upon  your  time.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  going  to 
give  what  is  generally  regarded  as  an  after-dinner 
speech,  sparkling  with  all  forms  of  wit  and  humor,  but 
I  think  you  will  not  mind  that  so  much  perhaps  if  I 
can  put  a  good  thing  before  yoii  and  give  .vou  some 
food  for  thought,  and  also  if  I  can  refrain,  as  I  cer- 
tainly intend  to  refrain,  from  asking  you  for  an.v 
monetary  contributions.  I  am  not  here — I  wish  this 
to  be  perfectly  clear  because  we  have  had  on  a  big 
campaign  for  fund.s — this  afternoon  to  ask  for  that 
kind  of  support.  We  want  merel.v  and  solel.v  your 
interest  in  this  proposition  which  we  have  put  before 
j'ou  and  before  other  manufacturers  in  Canada. 

I  want  to  tell  you  first  of  all,  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  doing  in  the  industrial  world.  It  is  doing  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  precisely  what  the  Militar.v  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  doing  over  in  France  and  in  England  and  here  in 
Canada  in  our  Training  Camps,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  pro- 
ducing to  some  extent  and  maintaining  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  morale,  the  fighting  spirit,  the  ef- 
ficiene.y  of  those  to  whom  it  brings  the  service.  I  do 
not  need  to  stop  to  remind  you  of  the  many  things  of 
a  complimentarv  nature  that  have  been  said  b.v  of- 
ficers of  the  very  highest  command  down  to  the  low- 
est in  support  of  our  work  amongst  the  military,  in 
the  armies,  in  France  and  in  England ;  biit  possibly 
you  are  not  quite  so  well  aware  that  in  the  industrial 
camps  in  Canada  we  are  doing  equally  wonderful 
work.  We  have  gone  into  various  communities  where 
there  were  no  social  centres  previous  to  our  coming 
for  the  men,  where  there  was  not  even  a  small  church. 
no  centre  whatever  for  social,  intellectual  and  recrea- 
tional life,  and  we  had  not  been  there  very  long  before 
the  company  who  brought  us  there  and  who  maintain- 
ed the  expense  of  the  work,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  value  of  the  work  that  they  increased,  sometimes 
four  times,  the  original  appropriation  and  are 
putting  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  plants  for  industrial  work- 
ers in  other  parts  of  their  community. 

That,  in  broad,  is  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing.  It 
is  bringing  a  social  tie,  helping  to  unite  the  worker 
with  the  work.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  problem 
of  the  transient,  the  man  whom  no  inducement  so  far 
has  persuaded  him  to  stick  to  one  job  for  a  very  great 
length  of  time,  and  each  manager  and  head  of  depart- 
ment knows  full  well  that  this  is  not  only  an  ineon- 
venience  and  a  ver.v  great  nuisance,  but  a  serious 
economic  loss.  Now  we  have  testimonials  from  more 
than  one  corporation,  from  Chairmen,  Directors  and 
Managers  and  Sub-Managers,  who  have  testified  that 
the  presence  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  their  eommunitv,  de- 
voted entirel.v  and  exclusivel.v  to  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  in  that  community,  has  almost  totally  elimin- 
ated the  problem  of  the  transient — the  man  who  is  not 

•Address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Toronto, 
Jun«  6  and  7,  1918. 


married,  who  has  no  social  ties,  has  no  particxilar  rea- 
son for  remaining  in  a  certain  spot  where  his  environ- 
ment is  not  perhaps  of  the  best  and  offers  very  little 
inducement  in  that  connection ;  that  man  finds  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  social  tie  which  binds  him  to  the  job. 

It  is  not  a  greater  increase  in  wages  which  is  going 
to  keep  these  men  in  any  one  community,  but  what  is 
a  far  more  effective  thing  is  the  extension  of  a  little 
sympathy  and  such  opportunity  for  bringing  out  the 
social  side  of  him  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provides.  And 
we  find  that  economically  this  thing  pays,  the  methods 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  dealing  with  men  when  they  are 
not  at  work  is  a  thing  which  pays  in  dollars  and  cents. 
We  don't  publish, that  thing  broadcast,  because  as  you 
know,  there  are  those  who  are  only  too  ready  to  seize 
upon  every  opportunity  afforded  to  say,  "Oh  yes, 
they  work  hand  in  glove  with  the  masters,  and  we 
are  going  to  down  it."  But  the  fact  remains,  and  it 
should  be  a  great  factor  in  helping  .you  to  weigh  the 
pros   and   cons   of  this   great   question. 

Now  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  what  is  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  industrial  work  or  conditions,  let  me  read 
to  you  just  one  or  two  extracts  from  a  letter  which 
was  wrtten  by  our  industrial  Secretary  here  in  Tor- 
onto— I  might  sa.v  that  I  am  representing  Mr.  Soniner, 
our  industrial  man — my  own  part  of  the  work  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  side  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Somner 
asked  me  to  be  here  and  express  our  appreciation 
of  this  opportunity  to  put  before  you  our  cause.  He 
writes  to  a  certain  individual  who  is  the  director  of 
one  of  the  big  pulp  and  paper  concerns  in  Canada, 
who  is  enquiring  into  this  matter,  and  he  speaks  about 
the  type  of  building  that  should  go  in.  He  mentions 
the  cost  as  berng  from  .'j!30,000  to  $40,000.  This  is  a 
pretty  large  proposition,  but  it  is  a  large  community, 
and  in  order  to  cover  the  thing  thoroughly  and  get 
the  most  results  in  the  way  of  efficienc.y  therefrom, 
this  appropriation  was  mentioned.  A  plan  of  the 
building  was  also  enclosed.  (He  invited  those  assem- 
bled to  look  at  the  plan  which  was  passed  around  the 
meeting).  He  goes  on  to  speak  about  various  depart- 
ments in  this  building — the  billiard  room,  the  bowling 
alley,  the  gymnasium,  etc.,  and  he  outlines  in  brief 
what  in  his  oj)inion  such  a  place  calls  for  in  the  wa.v 
of  equipment.  He  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
company  should  guarantee  $2,000  per  year  toward  the 
current  expenses  of  the  work,  together  with  heat,  light, 
and  water,  assurance,  etc.,  and  the  remaining  expenses 
to  be  met  b.v  a  small  fee  contributd  by  those  who  take 
advantage  of  the  Association.  The  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  work  to  be  entirel.v  in  charge  of  a 
paid  secretary,  a  man  carefully  trained,  who  has  had 
I)revious  experience  and  who  is  appointed  by  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  and  who  is  responsible  in  the  first  place  to 
the  concern  whose  plant  he  is  operating,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  the  National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  That  is  in  brief  the  arrangement  which  we  re- 
commend. 

The  Company  puts  in  the  plant.  That  plant  can 
cost  an.vthing  from  $5,000  up.  I  have  a  plan  here  of  a 
building  which  cost  over  $340,000,  put  in  by  a  corpora- 
tion in  the  States. 
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Xow  this  traiiiod  secretary  turns  in  a  report  every 
iiKinth — one  eopy  or  more  to  the  heads  of  departments 
and  one  to  the  head  offic<'  here  in  Toronto.  He  shows 
a  complete  finaneial  statement;  lie  shows  a  complete 
inend)ersliip  statement;  he  sliows  the  inimber  of  meet- 
injrs  that  have  been  held,  and  T  may  say  that  the 
meetings  resolve  themselves  into  religious,  social, 
physical  and  miscellaneous — there  is  every  phase  of 
life  touched,  and  led  and  directed  into  the  best  chan- 
nels through  this  insti'iimentalit\-.  Xow  this  report 
contains  a  full  and  minute  analysis  of  every  activity 
that  has  taken  ]ilace  during  the  month  to  which  it 
refers,  and  the  managers  and  all  interested  can  see 
just  where  things  stand  and  .iust  how  far  tlie  Associa- 
tion is  progressing  along  the  lines  for  which  it  has  licen 
established. 

Now  we  have,  of  eourse,  in  Canada  a  number  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A.'s  connected  with  industrial  concerns  —  not  a 
very  great  number,  they  are  growing,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  rival  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  border, 
where  this  work  has  achieved  stupetidous  success  and 
arrived  at  great  magnitude. 

Now  what  is  being  done  in  Canada?  The  nearest 
industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  T  am  aware  of  is  at  Trenton, 
Ontario.  Not  long  ago,  after  the  war  broke  out,  a  large 
concern  there  started  to  nuinufaeture  munitions,  at 
least  chemicals  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  They  were  employing  .3.000  to  4.000  men. 
It  was  virgin  territory.  There  was  absolutely  no  social 
centre  for  the  men.  The  natural  born  grouch  became 
worse  than  he  would  have  been  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions; men  naturally  cheerful  became  inclined  to 
grouch,  and  there  was  absolutely  tiothing  but  bed, 
board  and  .iob  to  make  life  wholesome  or  human  even. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stepped  in  at  the  invitation  of  the 
British  Chemical  Company  and  for  some  time  they 
I'an  their  equipuu'iit  with  tents  and  a  temporary  shack. 
To-day  they  have  a  very  fine  building  indeed  which 
was  opened  last  April,  and  although  its  history  is 
short  its  achievenu'ut  is  very  great.  That  is  one  case 
in  point.  1  have  photographs  here  on  that  particular 
building  and  will  pass  them  around  and  you  can  see 
one  tyi)c  of  building  which  we  recommend  and  which 
in  this  case  is  ami)ly  filling  the  bill. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  manager  of  a  very  well 
known  paper  company  in  the  States — one  of  the  com- 
l^anies  nearest  to  our  own  border,  you  would  know 
the  name  at  once  if  I  mentioned  it.  1  am  going  to 
quote  in  part  what  he  says.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  association  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  another 
plant  to  which  he  had  been  previously  attached,  and 
he  goes  on  to  enlarge  on  the  success  which  had  attend- 
ed the  Y.  il.  C.  A.  in  that  particular  community.  He 
says,  "We  had  a  successful  Y.  M.  C.  A.  adjoining 
the  mill.  The  Avork  was  more  or  less  of  a  special  na- 
ture, although  quite  a  little  educational  work  was 
done.  We  found,  however,  that  the  moral  and  physical 
conditions  of  tbe  men  were  improved  very  materially. 
And  if  one  wanted  to  look  at  it  from  a  purely  selfish 
standpoint,  the  work  was  successful.  The  'Dash' 
Company  contribute  $10,000  to  .>f!]2.000  a  year  toward 
the  work,  and  the  'Dash'  Mills  Comjiany.  which  is 
(uider  the  same  ownership,  contribute  about  $3,000 
or  .$4,000  per  year."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "T  trust  that 
this  information  will  be  serviceable  to  you." 

That  is  the  very  weighty  testimony  of  a  man  who 
has  seen  and  knows  the  true  value  which  an  Associa- 
tion of  this  kind  can  be  for  the  industrial  worker. 


The  manager  of  the  Grecnleaf  Johnson  Loom  Co. 
.says  ti)e  Y.  M.  C.  A.  helps  to  get  their  company  a  bet- 
ter class  of  worker,  gambling  and  i)rofanity  have  large- 
ly disappeared  from  camp — (icntlemen,  may  1  interject 
here  that  there  is  a  great  affinity  or  close  connection 
between  the  absence  of  |)rofanily  and  the  presence  of 
dividends,  the  man  whose  moral  character  is  right  is 
generally  a  man  whose  work  is  right — the  men  are 
asking  for  qiuirtcrs  .so  that  they  can  move  their  famil- 
ies to  the  wood.s. 

The  superintciulent  of  another  large  lumbei-  eonccrn 
in  the  south  says,  "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess. The  men  are  content  to  s])end  most  of  their  time 
in  the  building.    The  saloon  has  gone  out  of  business." 

The  su|)eriiitendent  of  one  of  the  largest  lundjcr  com- 
panies states  that  whilst  the  expenses  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s  work  mean  II/2  jier  cent  on  the  expense  sheet, 
at  the  same  tinu'  they  nn-au  at  least  an  extra  5  per 
cent  increase  in  •efficieiicy,  and  one  concern  from  whom 
1  have  a  letter  here  says  that  although  the  Associa- 
tion's work  has  cost  them  $90,000  they  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  investments  which  the  Hoard  of  Directors 
made. 

.\<iw  I  could  read  to  ynu  the  names  of  men  from  this 
particular  iiulustry,.the  i)ulp  aiul  paper,  who  have  tried 
this  thing  out  in  other  parts  and  who  recommend  it- 
strongly  wherever  they  have  an  o|)|)ort unity.  How- 
evei-.  thei-e  is  one  interesting  point,  and  that  is  a  quo- 
tation which  we  received  from  Brig. -Gen.  MacDougal. 
who  is  Director  General  of  Timber  opei-ations  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  Writing  to  our  National  Council  iii 
England,  he  says,  "I  fully  believe  that  the  operatio?! 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut.s  in  Scotland,  England  and  France 
had  very  largely  increased  the  output  becavise  they 
had  helped  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men. 

From  the  bald  commercial  standpoint,  and  ex- 
clusively from  that  point  of  view,  1  believe  and  think 
everyoiu'  here  beileves  that  it  pays  to  be  human,  pays 
not  merely  in  hard  cash,  but  pays  in  the  very  highest 
way,  in  the  return  of  not  only  greater  eficiency  but 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  one's  employees. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  quite  aware  that  the  greatest 
problems  we  will  be  going  up  against  before  very  long 
will  largely  be  between  capital  and  labor.  Men  are 
going  to  be  com])elled  to  study  jiolitical  economy  in 
a  way  that  they  have  never  studied  it  before.  We  liave 
got  to  recognize  that  when  the  nuui  come  back,  and 
in  the  fight  to  get  back  to  normal  conditions  we  are 
going  to  be  up  against  problems  that  have  troubled 
us  before,  but  which  are  going  fro  be  aggravated 
greatly,  and  also  problems  to  which  formerly  we  were 
strangers,  but  largely  these  jiroblems  are  going  to  he 
labor  vei-sus  capital. 

NoAV,  gentlemen  you  know  very  well  that  the  good- 
will of  a  business  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity.  There 
have  been  pros])eetuses  gotten  out  in  which  goodwill 
has  been  set  down  in  certain  terms  of  mathematics, 
but  you  know  how  goodwill  can  "lie  lost  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  maintain  it.  but  if  you  have  the  goodwill 
of  your  employees  it  is  a  thing  on  which  you  can  bank. 
It  is  there,  a  tangible  asset,  the  goodwill  of  your  em- 
|)loyees. 

Now  I  put  it  to  you  this  afternoon  on  that  ground, 
that  it  pays  to  be  humane;  that  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  he  whole  world  kin,  that  what  has  meant  in 
creasing  fighting  efficiency  as  well — have  this  social 
centre  in  whiel*  the  men  can  be  rested  and  recreated^- 
— and  mark  vou.  a  rested  and  recreated  man  is  worth 
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three  men  who  have  spent  their  time  anywhere.  To 
bring  all  this  into  industrial  conditions  may  not  pos- 
sibly create  an  Eden  in  the  desert,  but  it  will  at  least 
trive  evidence  to  your  employees  that  the.v  are  not  up 
against  a  soulless  corporation  as  some  of  those  other 
industries  'Outside  the  pulp  and  paper  b\isiness  are 
called  (amusement),  which  care  nothing  except  for  the 
quick  and  sure  return  of  ever-increasing  dividends. 

Now  there  are  otlier  things  1  could  sa.v.  I  wisli  I 
could  feel  sure  that  I  could  answer  all  the  questions 
that.s(inu>  of  .vou  I  hope  will  put.  but  I  have  put  before 
.vou  all  the  facts  and  figures.     We  are  putting  on  a 


modified  advertising  campaign  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
ilagazine.  The  editor  intends  to  give  us  his  assist- 
ance in  putting  this  work  before  you.  He  recognizes 
our  claim,  that  we  are  not  out  for  mone.v,  that  we  are 
not  out  for  prestige,  we  wish  to  help  the  industrial 
worker  and  through  helping  the  industrial  worker  to 
help  the  employer,  and  I  address  you  this  afternoon  as 
employers  and  as  gentlemen  with  whom  I  believe  the 
high  humanitarian  appeal  of  the  industrial  work  o^ 
the  T.  M.  C.  A.  will  find  a  very  warm  welcome.  I  think 
.vou  for  listening  to  me. 


A  Visit  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


Vancouver. 


A  region  which  is  being  rapidl.v  developed  for  agri- 
culture and  fruit  raising  lies  along  the  Fraser  River. 
Through  this  fertile  valley  the  Canadian  Pacific  line 
runs  to  Vancouver.  The  city  of  Vancouver  's  not  es- 
sentially different  in  its  lay-out  from  the  modern  ci  n- 
tre  of  business  and  manufacture.  There  are,  however 
a  few  features  of  this  city  that  would  distiuguisli  n 
from  any  other  place.  One  of  tliese  which  the  visitor 
hears  about  and  wishes  to  see  is  Stanle.v  Park.  This 
park  occupies  the  whole  of  a  large  island  and  is  reach- 
ed by  a  short  bridge  from  tlie  cit.v.  The  editor  and 
his  wife  were  fortunate  in  having  been  introduced  to 
Mr.  Jenney,  of  the  Grand  Ti'unk  Pacific  and  Mr.  Blair, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Vancouver.  With 
these  two  agreeable  gentlemen  we  made  the  trip  in 
the  former's  car  around  through  the  Park.  Inter- 
spersed with  the  remarks  on  the  various  points  of 
interest  that  were  passed,  the  conservation  was  largel.v 
upon  the  futui-e  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Vancouver  in 
Particular. 

The  pco|)le  of  this  Pacific  seaport  and  the  metro- 
polis of  British  Columbia  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospects  of  an  increasig  prosperity  for  this  western 
section  of  the  Dominion.  They  believe  in  the  enormous 
natural  resources  of  forest,  mine  and  sea  and  anticipate 
a  healthy  development  of  the  industries  dependent 
ui)on  these  natural  resources.  There  are  many  fertile 
valleys  that  are  admirably  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
fruit  and  stock  raising.  There  are  uiuler  the  soil  in 
mpjiy  parts  of  British  Columbia  vast  quantities  of 
valuable  minerals,  especially  gold,  copper,  coal  and 
iron.  The  forests  of  British  Columbia  are  famed  the 
world  over  for  the  size  and  fine  quality  of  their  tim- 
bers. In  addition  there  is  unlimited  water  power  to 
assi.st  in  the  development  of  the  other  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  then  that 
Vancouver  anticipates  a  very  prosperous  future.  One 
of  the  lines  in  which  development  is  certainly  to  be 
expected  in  this  city  is  in  the  maniifaeture  of  finished 
products,  such  as  machinery,  tools  etc.,  from  the  raw 
materials  so  abundantly  furnished  by  nature.  Van- 
couver is  already  one  of  the  very  large  lumber  and 
shingle  producing  centres  and  is  the  home  for  the  office 
staffs  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


It  is  also  the  distributing  centre  for  the  back  areas 
as  well  as  the  shipping  point  for  the  large  and  growing 
export  trade  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Irons,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines,  says  that  the  handling  of  paper  already  forms 
a  considerable  proportion  of  their  out-going  business 
and  all  those  in  the  export  trade  anticipate  a  healthy 
growth  in  foreign  demands  for  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  products.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
South  America  and  the  Pacific  coast  states  are  all 
familiar  places  to  the  British  Columbia  pulp  and  paper 
makers.  They  are  unable  at  the  present  time  to  sup- 
l)l.v  the  demand  from  these  markets.  They  are  long- 
sighted men,  however,  and  look  forward  to  even  wider 
horizons  in  which  they  hope  to  include  China  and 
India  as  well. 

The  paper  dealers  in  A^aneouver,  among  whom  we 
might  mention  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  J.  C. 
Wilson  &  Co.,  and  Smith,  Davidson  and  Wright,  not 
onlv  carry  the  necessary  stocks  for  Vancouver,  but 
the  supply  for  the  smaller  districts  of  the  Province. 
When  Mr.  Rae.  of  J.  C.  Wilson  &  Co..  discovered  that 
we  had  not  seen  the  whole  of  the  city  he  pulled  down 
the  cover  of  his  desk  and  took  us  around  the  Marine 
Drive  and  over  Shaughnessy  Heights  —  a  most  de- 
lightful drive.  We  found  in  Mr.  Kay,  of  the  Colum- 
bia Paper  Company,  an  old-time  paper  maker  from  the 
Old  Country,  who  is  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunities 
for  paper  makers  and  paper  dealers  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  Canadian  industry.  He  believes 
that  a  scheme  could  be  worked  out  that  would  avoid 
the  duplication  of  many  small  orders  among  several 
mills  bv  concentrating  in  each  mill  the  manufacture  of 
that  kind  of  paper  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  Another 
function  that  Vancouver  serves  is  the  distribution  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  machinerv  used  in  the  |)ulp  and 
])ai)er  mills.  This  is  particularly  true  of  tlie  logging 
equipment  and  the  small  articles,  sueb  as  tools,  re- 
pair parts,  pumps,  etc. 

A  feature  of  Vancouver  wliicli  almost  \\i'nt  un- 
noticed is  the  wa.v  they  run  tlu-ir  street  cars  on  the 
left  hand  track  and  other  traffic  similarly  so  that  the 
Dedestrian  from  the  east  is  in  constant  fear  of  his  life 
because  of  his  idea  that  the  folks  out  west  don't  know 
where  they're  going  and  are  likcl.x-  to  run  over  any  one 
most  anv  time. 
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Seattle. 

Seattle  is  reached  easily  from  Vancoiiver  by  train 
or  by  boat.  There  are  two  boats  each  day.  one  leaving 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening  from  each 
end  of  the  line  and  arriving  at  their  destination 
in  about  eight  hours.  The  day  boat  stopis  at  Victoria 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  so  that  visitors  may 
have  a  brief  glance  at  that  beautiful  city  or  the  busi- 
ness man  meet  an  appointment.  Seattle  is  a  sort  of 
curiosity  for  the  land  on  which  it  is  built  is  somewhat 
like  the  Frenchman's  flea — now  you  see  it  now  you 
don't.  The  reason  for  this  strange  condition  is  that 
Seattle  is  built  on  a  hill  and  occasionally  a  person 
gets  the  idea  that  the  elevation  should  be  changed. 
This  is  aecomi)lished  by  the  simple  scheme  of  turning 
a  powerful  stream  of  water  on  the  offending  real  estate 
and  wa.shing  it  into  the  Sound.  Tn  this  manner  street 
levels  have  been  chane^ed  so  much  that  in  some  cases 
old  residents  returning  to  Seatle  find  the  top  story  of 
a  building  where  the  cellar  used  to  be.  The  process 
is  still  continuing  but  the  method  employed  at  least 
gives  the  assurance  that  the  land  will  always  remain 
above  sea  level.  One  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  both  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  but  particularly  Seattle, 
was  the  mass  of  roses  and  other  flowers.  We  measured 
a  number  of  individual,  blooms  and  found  that  a  rose 
six  inches  across  was  a  rather  common  size.  Many  were 
larger.  There  were  roses  everywhere  and  they  seem- 
ed to  be  in  continual  bloom.  Another  feature  of  Seat- 
tle, and  one  which  many  a  house  keeper  would  like  to 
see  imitated  in  other  places  is  the  Public  Market.  The 
Seattle  market  is  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute 
cleanliness  that  could  be  imagined.  It  is  largely  due 
to  the  attitude  of  the  people  themselves.  They  sim- 
ply refuse  to  buy  from  a  dealer  who  does  not  keep 
his  stall  immaculate  and  the  result  is  what  is  prob- 
ably the  cleanest  public  market  in  the  world. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  way  of  paper  manu- 
facture in  Seattle,  but  we  were  glad  to  meet  Mr. 
Myers  of  the  Northern  Board  and  Paper  Mills.  They 
are  manufacturers  of  boxboards  and  heavy  papers  and 
are  planning  to  add  the  manufacture  of  boxes  to  their 
list  of  products.  Another  call  in  Seattle  which  was 
of  the  greatest  interest  was  a  visit  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
P.  L.'  Lyford.  forest  engineer.  By  the  use  of  several 
excellent  maps  Mr.  Lyford.  with  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  actiuil  forestry  conditions  in  Western  Wash- 
ington, was  able  to  point  out  some  factors  in  the  future 
development  of  paper  making  in  that  state. 

It  appears  that  the  public  has  to  a  degree  a  rather 
mis.'onception  of  the  opportunities  for  pulp  and  paper 
making  in  Western  Washington.  Statements  have 
appeared  setting  forth  the  enormous  supply  of  paper- 
making  material,  the  very  considerable  available  water 
powers  and  the  proximity  of  coal  mines  Now  all  of 
these  things  are  found  in  Western  Washington.  It 
is  not  so  generally  understood,  however,  that  they  are 
not  all  found  in  the  same  place  or  even  conveniently 
near  each  other  in  most  eases.  The  heavy  timber  is 
on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  and  the  driving  streams, 
such  as  they  are.  flow  for  the  most  part  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  where  there  are  no  harbors.  In  order,  then,  to 
get  the  wood  to  the  more  favorably  located  points  for 
manufacture  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  and  oper- 
ate logging  railroads.  In  fact,  this  has  been  found 
necessary  in  order  to  get  out  aeroplane  spruce  for  the 
American  army  program.  Another  point  that  has  been 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  large  areas  of  forest  lands 


have  been  l)urned  over  and  consequently  rendered 
useless  as  an  asset  to  the  paper  industry.  There  is 
spruce  on  (he  coast,  and  lots  of  it,  but  the  prospects 
of  pulp  and  paper  mainifaeture  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington are  by  no  means  as  rosy  as  they  have  been 
])ainted.  British  Columbia  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  only  enormous  forests  of  pulpwood  but  has  water 
jjower  and  transportation  facilities  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed an.vwhere.  In  the  Forestry  Building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  is  a  spruce  timber  18  inches 
square  by  1561A  feet  long,  and  another  4V2  feet  square 
by  74  feet  long. 

Our  stay  in  Seattle  was  short  but  sweet,  and  after 
two  days  in  the  American  city  we  took  the  boat  back 
to  Vancouver  so  as  to  ])e  ready  on  Monda.v  morning  to 
start  in  visiting  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  British 
Columbia.  A  description  of  these  mills  will  have  to 
await  the  next  chapter,. 


OUR  GUESSING  CONTEST. 


He  is  well  known  to  pulp  and  paper  men.     Who  is 


it? 


PAPER  MEN  LOSE  BELOVED  MOTHERS. 

There  jiassfd  away  in  Brant  ford  on  Suniiay.  .Mrs. 
Margaret  Ratcliff.  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Frederick 
Ratjliff.  in  her  ninety-third  year.  The  deceased  was 
the  mother  of  F.  L.  Ratcliff.  President  of  the  Ratcliff 
Paper  Co..  Toronto,  to  which  city  the  remains  were 
brought  for  interment. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Edmonds  died  in  Toronto  on  Saturday 
last.  In  June  of  this  year  she  and  her  husband  cele- 
brated the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  Th' 
late  Mrs.  Edmonds,  who  came  to  Toronto  in  1873.  wa-; 
86  years  old  and  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  six 
children  one  of  the  sons  being  Wm.  Louis  Edmonds, 
financial  editor  of  the  Globe  and  for  many  years 
prominently  i(fr"ntified  with  trade  newspaper  publish^ 
ing  in  Toronto. 
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Ruling  of  War  Industries  Board 

lu  his  address  before  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  resale  or  to  any  consumer  for  use  until  such  dealer  or 

in  Montreal  last  week,  Mr.  S.  L.  "Willson,  of  the  U.S.  consumer  shall  first  pledge  in  writing  its  .co-operation 

War  Industries  Hoard,  spoke  of  a  statement  that  would  with   the   undersigned   in  carryng   out   the   letter  and 

soon  be  issued  by  the  Pulp  aud  Paper  Section  of  the  spirit  of  this  pledge,  or  thereafter  should  such  dealer 

W.  I.  B.     The  statement  follows:  orconsumer  fail  so  to  co-operate. 

"To  all  manufacturers  of  Pulp,  Paper,  Printing  Ink  "The  pledge  to  be  given  such  manufacturer  by  any 

,and  Printers"  Rollers:  person  to  whom  it  shall  furnish  its  products  for  re- 

" The  priorities  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  sale  or  for  use  shall   be   addressed  to  such  manufac- 

after    considering   your    industries    with    reference    to  turer  and  be  in  the  following  form : 

placing  them  on  its  preference  list,  aud  after  confer-  "To 

ences  with  your  representatives,  has  decided :  "City  .  .   

"Plants  exclusivel.y  engaged  in  manufacturing  pulp         ."State  of 

and  paper  will  be  placed  on  the  preference  list.  It  "The  undersigned  hereby  pledges  itself  (1)  to  co- 
will  not  be  necessary  that  separate  applications  be  operate  with  the  conservation  division  and  the  pulp 
made  therefore,  but  it  will  be  necessary  that  companies  and  paper  sectign  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  econ- 
owniug  and  operating  such  plants  shall  execute  and  omize  in  the  use  of  pulp,  paper,  printing  ink,  and  print- 
forward  their  pledges  of  co-operation.  The  priorities  ers'  rollers  and  all  products  manufactured  therefrom 
division  will  from  time  to  time  remove  from  the  list  and  in  the  use  of  transportation  facilities;  (2)  To  cause 
such  manufacturers  as  shall  fail  to  send  in  such  and  procure  others,  so  far  as  lies  within  its  power,  to 
pledges  or  shall  fail  to  comply  in  good  faith  with  their  exercise  all  pq.ssible  economy  and  conservation  in  the 
letter  and  spirit.  use  of  such  products;  (3)  not  to  furnish  .such  products 

"Plants  engaged  in  ^nanufacturiug  priuting  ink  to  any  dealer  for  resale  or  to  any  consumer  for  use  un- 
and  printers'  rollers  will  "make  their  .separate  appli-  ^^^  *"*^ich  dealer  or  consumer  shall  first  pledge  in  writ- 
cations  to  be  placed  on  the  preference  list.  "ig  i^s  eo-operation  with  the  undersigned  in  carrying 

.,mi         ■     -J.-      J-   •  •  -n  i,  1      •   i.  -1       <.•  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  pledge,  or  thereafter 

The  priorities  division  will  take  into  consideration  .       u         i,   j     i  J^  •,         .  >-  <=»  ., 

*i,    *,  I    •*     t-         *        1      1      t   4.1  i.    £ -i    J-       4.  should  such  dealer  or  consumer  fail  so  to  co-operate, 

the  fuel  situation  01  such  plant,  the  amount  of  its  direct  ..t^.      -n       ..  i,  i-  .     ,   .        i    i 

1  ■    ■!■       .  ri  4.  1      •  J.I         4.     i.  i       I,'  I,  it  will  not  be  necessarv  tor  vou  to  take  pledges 

and  indirect  Government  business,  the  extent  to  which  „  ,  •     ,       •    .  ^       ^ 

•  ^  „  „•♦  ■  /I  t  ]  i  ti  ft  c  •  i-  trom  consumers  whose  annual  requirements  of  paper 
Its  capacitv  is  devoted  to  the  manuiacture  of  printing  u  n       ^  j  ^  j?  /?       •   . 

•  1,  ^;  •  +      •      11  -1   ,1  t        T  •  1    4-1,  shall  not  exceed  one  ton  nor  trom  consumers  oi  print- 

mk  or  printers    rollers  and  the  uses  to  which  the  re-  •"      •   i       i  ,  .  ,     ,         ,  V  i.- 

•    If  -4.  iu-        J       ij       A  14.  uig  ink  whose  annual  requirements  do  not  exceed  five 

mainder  of  its  capacitv  is  being  devoted.     Anv  plant  ■,       j      ^  ,  ■  ,   -^^  ,  ,.       ■,     , 

1         fi  .  ",  ii4.i,  ■  hundred  pounds;  nor  will  it  be  necessarv  for  dealers 

whose  fuel  requirements  and  output  bear  proper  econ-  ,        ,         '        f-.  ^     ^    c       '      ,     ,  \  ■, 

■     1      1   t-       4.  u     4.U  11  V,       1       J        4.1  to  whom  vou  turnish  vour  products  tor  resale  to  take 

omieal  relation  to  each  other  will  be  placed  on  the  pre-  i    i  /  '  i  ,  .  , 

t  1-  t  J ■4.-        1  4.U  4.  •  pledges    trom    consumers   whose    annual   requirements 

lerence  list;  upon  condition,  however,  that  companies  ".    ,,       ^  ,  ^,  ^.^.        ,   ,    ,  ^ 

■1  ..  1       1     i      I,   11  i         J  shall  not  exceed  the  (luantities  stated, 

owning  and   operating  such   plants  shall  execute  and  ..t4.  •  4.   j  ^i    1  ^     .  ,1  •■ 

n  1  *i    •       1    1  f  4.-  .J    I,   11  1  It  IS  expected  that  everv  manufacturer,  dealer  and 

forward  their  pledges  ot  co-operation  and  shall  comply  ^  ^.i  j     ^      i  ■    i     .  ■         -n,  1    • 

1  f  •*!       •*!    *i    •    1  *4^  1       •  •*  consumer  ot  the  products  of  your  industries  will  bring 

in  good  taith  with  their  letter  and  spirit.  ,     ,  ,.  x,     ■   e^         ^  4.  •,       .      4        , 

.:mi      1.1  1     4        11  f     4.  •  to  bear  all  possible  influence  to  curtail  output,  sales, 

the   board   appeals   to   all   manuraeturers   in  your  ,  '   .        ,,  .^,  „.,  '      \  ^,    1 

■     ,     ,   •  1  4.       11    1     1         ■  1  e         14.  and  consumption.  Mav  we  with  contidence  expect  that 

industries  and  to  all  dealers  in  and  users  ot  products  .,,      ,    ,  ,        .    ,,  ,       ^,      .     .,.     „   ' 

e  »,  i4.j  j4.-4.i!i;4.  you  will  wholeheartediv  and  enthusiastically  co-oper- 

ot   .your  manufacture   to   study  and  put    into     effect  4.      •      j  .     ^-        li    4.   4.1  •  ^-  '       j       ■^, 

e  u         4.      ■     J  4.1        u         J         4.1.  ate   m    demonstrating   that   this   nation   can    and   will 

economies  ot  every  character  and  thereby  reduce  the  ■       ■      4.  4.-         ^        4.     •  1        1  1 

,1  f     t'  4.  4.  4.-  1  1   1,"        mi  economize  in  its  consumption  ot  materials  where  such 

burdens  upon  fuel,  transportation  and  labor.    The  pro-  ^     4.!  t-       ,  f       « 

1      ■•  i  1         '  ,1  ',  course  is  necessary  to  tlie  national  warfare? 

duction  ot  paper  alone  consumes  annually  more  than  ,,xr  4.     1 

■IV       r         f        1     rm  4-      ■  T    •  •  1  Yours  very  truly, 

ten  iiullion  tons  ot  coal.     Ihe  conservation  division  and  •^t,-,    .     t>   r>     1 

4.1  1  1  4.-  f  4^1       -m-         T    1     4.  ■  Bidwin  B.  Parker, 

the   pulp  and   paper  section   01   the    War     Industries  -n  •     ■4.-      ,~i  •     •  >, 

T,        1       11  4,  .        -4,  •     J-  Priorities  Commissioner. 

Board  will  earnestly  co-operate  with  you  in  discover-  ,  ,.  .,,    .,     c  •       4.1     j;  n       • 

J         ,.  f'n     -      1     11  11'  •  T.  In  connection  with  tbe  foregoing  the  following  circu- 

mg  and   making  ertectual  all   possible   economies.     It  ,  1  j         ui- 

.■„.,,,       ^       4.   J  ^1    4.  11        1  r  41    •  la rs  were  also  made  public : 

IS  conridently  expected  that  you  will  make  use  ot  their  "^ 

studies  aud  facilities  and  compl.y  with  their  rulings.  Notice  to  All  Distributors,   Converters  and  Users  of 

"The  pledge  of  co-operation  to  be  given  b.y  each  Paper  and  Paper  Products. 
manufactiircr  will  ln'  in  the  following  rulings:  Don't  waste  paper.  Paper  is  essential.  It  has 
Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers'  Pledge.  been  placred  on  the  priorit.v  list  only  on  the  express 
"Priorities  Division.  War  Indnstrics  lioard.  Washing-  condition  that  all  wastes  be  eliminated  and  every  econ- 
ton,  D.C.  omy  be  practised.  In  doing  this  the  Government  will 
"The  undersigned  hereby  pledges  itself  (1)  to  co-  use  its  best  efforts  to  provide  sufficient  paper  for 
operate  with  the  conservation  division  and  the  pulp  strictly  needful  purposes  but  nothing  more.  Every  dis- 
and  paper  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  con-  tributor,  converter  or  user  of  paper  is  hereby  notified 
serve  all  materials  entering  into  the  production  of  that  the  continuance  of  his  supply  is  dependent  entire- 
wood,  pulp,  paper,  printing  ink,  and  printers'  rollers,  ly  upon  the  strict  observance  of  the  rulings  of  the 
to  economize  in  the  'use  of  transportation  facilities  and  War  Industries  Board,  one  of  which  is  that  paper  must 
to  conserve  all  products  manufactured  in  such  Indus-  not  be  wasted.  P"'ailure  to  comply  with  this  require- 
tries;  (2)  To  cause  and  i)rocure  others,  so  far  as  lies  ment  will  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  or  all  priority 
within  its  power,  to  exercise  all  possible  economy  and  privileges,  witiiout  wiiich  the  supply  cannot  be  main- 
conservation  in  the  use  of  such  manufactured  pro-  tained. 
ducts:  (3)  Not  to  furnish  its  ])roducts  to  any  dealer  for  War  Industries  Board. 
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Seven  Reasons  Why  Paper  Must  Not  Be  Wasted. 

1.  The  Goveruuieut 's  requirements  for  all  kinds  of 
jiapi-r  arc  iucreasiiig  rapidly  and  must  be  supplied. 

2.  Paper  making  reijuires  a  large  amount  of  fuel 
which  is  essential  for  war  purposes.  A  i)ound  of  paper 
wasted  represents  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  coal 
wasted. 

3.  Paper  contains  valuable  chemicals  necessary  for 
war  purposes.  Economy  in  the  use  of  paper  will  re- 
lease a  large  quantity  of  these  materials  for  making 
ammunition  or  poisonous  gases. 

4.  Paper  making  requires  labor  and  capital,  both 
of  which  are  needed  in  war  service. 

5.  Paper  making  requires  transportation  space. 
Economy  in  the  use  of  paper  will  release  thousands  of 
freight  ears  for  war  purposes. 

6.  Greater  care  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  paper 
will  save  money.  Your  savings  will  help  finance  the 
war. 

7.  Strictest  economy  in  the  use  of  paper  will  pre- 
vent a  shortage. 

"War  Industries  Board. 

It  is  understood  that  these  circulars  will  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  announcements  by  the  pulp  and  paper 
section  to  carry  to  the  manufacturers  the  need  of  con- 
servation. Similar  circulars  may  be  issued  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  the  hope  that  industrial  plants 
will  conserve  coal  and  other  fuel  supplies  in  order  that 
drastic  curtailment  orders  will  not  become  imperative 
this  winter. 

Dr.  0.  E.  Merchant,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  member  of  the  paper  and  pulp  section,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  period  this  com- 
ing year,  possibly  from  the  latter  part  of  January 
until'  March  1  when  another  coal  curtailment  order 
may  be  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  He  said  it 
is  mandatory  now  that  all  plants  no  matter  in  what 
line  of  activity  they  may  be  employed  should  conserve 
coal  in  every  way.  As  far  as  could  be  learned,  the 
Fuel  Administration,  he  declared,  believes  that  there 
will  bo  a  shortage  of  api)roximately  50.000,000  tons  of 
coal  this  winter. 

If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  inevitable, 
he  said,  that  factories  of  all  kinds  must  close  down  for 
a  brief  period  to  prevent  a  coal  famine. 


WAX  PAPER  ISSUE  STILL  UNSETTLED. 

N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  who  some  time  ago,  on  behalf 
of  that  organization,  took  up  the  proposition  with  the 
authorities  at  Ottawa  in  reference  to  using  up  the 
stocks  of  wax  paper  on  hand  in  bakeries,  groceries  and 
general  stores  of  the  Dominion,  rejtorts  that  the  matter 
has  not  yet  been  settled  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  this  material.  The  Ottawa  authorities  have  sug- 
gested that  the  stocks  be  disposed  of  in  municipalities 
where  the  wrapping  of  bread  is  com])idsory.  ]Mr.  Martin 
replied  that  this  would  be  a  question  for  the  munici- 
palities alone  to  deal  with  and  siu-h  an  arrangement 
was  practically  impossible.  He  has  requested  thai 
the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  be  given  power 
to  deal  with  this  matter  when  it  will  be  handled  under 
proper  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concei-n- 
pd.  There  the  problem  rests  at  present.  In  the  mean- 
time, bread  manufacturers  and  others  are  holding  their 
stne'-s  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be  some  relaxation 

''  I  lie  oresent  regulations  prohibiting  the  sealing  of 
•^taff  of  life  with  wax  paper. 


SPLENDID  PAPER  EXHIBITS  AT  CANADIAN 
NATIONAL. 

Till-  I'ditietli  annual  ('anadian  National  Exhibition 
is  in  iiriigfcss  in  Toronto  and  is  attracting  large  crowds. 
Tile  (lisplays  are  more  numerous  and  representative 
than  ev.T  and  present  a  striking  revelation  of  the  re- 
sources, progress  and  development  of  the  Dominion. 
The  pulp  and  paper  interests  are  instructively  por- 
trayed. The  leading  si)ectacle  in  this  line  is  in  the 
Railway  Building,  where  in  the  section  of  the  Can- 
adian Northern  Railway,  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  has  a  large  space.  A.  L.  Dawe.  of  Mont- 
real, secretary  of  the  Association,  arrived  in  Toronto 
several  days  before  the  Exhibition  opened  and  de- 
voted special  attention^  to  the  striking  arrangement 
of  the  various  products  on  display.  The  booth  of  the 
Association  is  attracting  much  interest  and  forms  one 
of  the  main  points  of  the  "big  fair."  The  most  educa- 
tive feature  is  specimens  of  si)ruce  seedlintrs  reve-alint.' 
tl'c  length  of  time  it  takes  to  srow  a  spruce  tree.  There 
are  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  naners  from  the  highe.st 
trrade  writing's  to  felt  ami  sheathine  paners  and  wall 
boar'l  Mr.  Dawe  is  being  assisted  in  his  supervision 
of  the  exhibit  by  the  vohintary  services  of  naper  sales- 
men connected  with  the  various  firms  in  Toronto  who 
have  willingly  eo-ooerated  in  the  work.  Hundreds  of 
copies  of  a  well  nrinted  and  neatlv  prepared  booklet, 
entitled.  "Some  facts  ttbont  Canada's  pulp  and  paper 
indnstrv. "  were  distrilmted.  ii>  which  a  history  ap- 
pears of  the  paper  nrodnefion  in  the  Dominion  from 
the  first  naper  made  at  St.  Andrew's.  One.,  in  1803. 
down  to  the  present  dav  when  the  annual  ontnut  in 
pulp  and  paper  exceeds  ^S'>  000.000.  This  data  is 
firiven  in  paraerraphic  form,  and  the  storv  is  told  of  the 
various  processes  in  nanev-makino'.  written  so  that  the 
most  iL'Uorant  mav  understand  and  annreciate  its  im- 
nortance.  Two  of  the  most  interestine  statements  in 
the  booklet  are  to  the  effect  that  Canada  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  nnlp  and  paper  nroducine  conntry  in  the 
world,  the  Fnited  States  holdinff  first  place,  and  that 
the  Dominion  has  the  largest  forest  area  of  any  eoun- 
tr\-   in   the  British   Empire. 

.■\mone  other  exhibits  of  note  is  that  of  the  Tnter- 
lake  Tissue  Mill«  showinof  their  wide  ranfre  of  crepe 
nanl'ins.  table  elntl"!.  tow"!*.  colored  and  white,  de- 
corative and  toilet  tissiie.  li^ht  wrapnincs  and  .sneeial- 
ties  in  manv  lines,  made  at  ATerritton  Ont.  The  booth 
is  eailv  deco>-Htei1  and  oecunies  a  leadiiiP'  nlaee  in  the 
^Ianii''acturers  Bnildinf.  The  art'stic  and  imposintr 
evhibit  is  nivler  \ho  noi-sopal  direction  of  George  Car- 
rnthers  and  John  T.  Berhalter. 

"W.  J.  Gace  and  Co..  niannfactnrin"'  stationers.  Tor- 
ont'>  and  the  KinleitVi  Paner  Mills,  of  St.  Catharines, 
have  an  adnri'-ahle  disnlav  in  their  customarv  booth 
wh'M-e'n  is  featured  the  various  lines  of  hieh  srrade 
writinsr  naper  mannfaetnred.  The  papetries  are  neatlv 
arranged  and  not  the  least  important  revelation  in 
tlie  varied  I'nes  renresented  is  the  famous  Holland 
linen  and  other  brands. 

The  PFLP  AXD  PAPER  MACJAZIXE  will,  in  a 
later  issue,  present*" illustrations  of  the  inviting  booths 
of  the  different  paper  firms,  inckiding  thc'display  made 
by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
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UMTED  STATES  TVOTES 


^^ 


The  Great  Northt-ru  Paper  Co.  has  started  a  train- 
ing school  for  the  cooks  who  will  feed  the  thousands 
of  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company  in  the  Maine 
wpo,ds.  This  training  school  is  at  Bangor,  Maine, 
where  a  40  room  brick  hotel  has  been  taken  over  for 
this  purpose.  This  same  building  will  also  be  used 
as  a  hospital  for  any  of  the  employees  who  may  be 
injured,  or  taken  ill.  while  at  work. 

The  S.  1).  Wai'ren  I'oiupany,  whieii  lias  heeii  charter- 
ed for  .$5,000,000  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
taken  over  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate  of 
S.  D.  Warren,  of  Boston.  Hereafter  this  company  will 
be  incorporated  and  not  a  partnership  as  before. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  many  of  the  com- 
panies supplying  chemicals  and  machinery  to  the  paper 
industry  to  exhibit  at  the  Chemical  Show,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  on  September  23  to 
28th. 

Howaril  B.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Walloomsac 
Paper  Co.,  and  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Stevens 
and  Tliompson  Paper  Co.,  reported  for  training  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  at  the  Central  Officers' 
Training  Camp,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

The  Northern  New  York  Development  League  of 
Watertown  and  the  nearby  section  which  consists  of 
chambers  of  commerce  and  business  organizations  has 
taken  steps  to  induce  the  War  Trades  Board  to  de- 
velop the  pyrites  mines  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  Fandango  Paper  Company  plant  at  Millburn, 
N.  J.,  was  damaged  by  fire  caused  by  sjiontaneous 
combustion  last  week.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dam- 
age caused  was  at  least  $2,500.  The  first  started  in 
the  drying  room  on  the  second  floor  where  some  stock 
was  kept,  and  quickly  spread.  By  closing  the  fire- 
proof doors  the  fire  was  prevented  from  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant. 

On  October  1  Frederick  J.  Sutherland,  who  has  been 
for  several  years  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Bryant 
Pai)er  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  resign  this 
])osition  to  become  the  treasurer  of  the  Sutherland 
Paper  Company,  of  which  he  is  a  heavy  stock  holder. 
L.  W.  Sutherland  is  the  president  of  this  company. 
The  equipment  for  the  extensive  additions  in  plant  of 
this  company  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  within  two  weeks  all  the  carton  machinery  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  building,  and  then  the  old  struc- 
ture will  house  the  parchment  and  wax  paper  machin- 
ery which  has  been  ordered  from  the  Beloit  Iron  Works 
for  delivery  in  September. 

There  are  sixteen  service  stars  in  the  flag  of  the 
Hawthorne  Paper  Co..  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Of  these 
men  now  enlisted  George  Wightman  is  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, Richard  Letterner  a  top  sergeant.  The  other 
men  who  iiave  enlisted  are:  Clark  Trimble,  Archie 
Stanley,  S.  Hukes,  Wren  Longabough,  C.  Noble,  Otis 
Butcher,    John    Garrison,    George    Roscheck,    Leonard 


Schraeder,    Don    MacEwaii.    Lewis    Makalowich,   John 
Carn,  .Idim  Charowski,  and  Charles  Elsenheimer. 

A  small  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  bogus  and  sim- 
ilar pajx-r  has  .just  been  completed  by  the  National 
Paper  Co.,  of  Bolton,  Ga.  The  equipment  consists  of 
two  beating  engines,  one  Jordan  and  one  72-inch 
double  cylinder,  widest  trim  sheet  64  inches.  The 
ea.pacity  of  the  mill  is  20,000  poimds  in  24  hours. 

The  renewed  efforts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Power 
Company  to  get  the  rights  to  develop  the  power  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Hiver  at  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  have 
been  met  with  protests  on  many  sides.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  1,000,000  horse-power  could  be  developed 
at  this  place,  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  do  so 
because  of  the  opposition  this  idea  developes.  About 
ten  years  ago  'a  corporation  which  was  closel.v  iden- 
tified with  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  se- 
cured a  charter  to  develop  the  American  side,  but  this 
charter  was  revoked  by  the  State  legislature  because 
of  the  protest  that  the  water  rights  of  the  people 
were  being  given  to  a  private  interest.  Perhaps  the 
demands  of  the  war  to  develop  the  water  powers  of 
the  nation  to  the  fullest  extent  will  put  a  new  light 
on  this  question. 

Frank  A.  Wilson,  who  is  the  divisional  freight  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  warns 
the  paper  manufacturers  and  other  large  users  of 
freight  ears  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  short- 
age of  freight  ears  in  that  .section  of  the  country  about 
October  1st.  'This  will  be  caused  by  the  movement  of 
crops  and  other  supplies  to  the  east  from  the  west  and 
middle  west. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  that  5.6  per  cent  more  labor  was  employed  in  the 
pai)er  mills  of  the  country  in  May  of  this  year  than  the 
same  month  last  year.  At  the  same  time  the  report 
shows  that  wages  were  inci'eased  from  6  to  50  per  cent. 

About  1,500  bales  of  wood  pulp  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  New  York  Bay  this  week.  The  burning  bales 
slipped  off  the  lighter  Walker  and  drifted  toward 
the  ship|)ing  in  Erie  Basin,  but  by  rolling  the  bales 
over  and  over  in  the  water  by  means  of  hooks  a  gen- 
eral fire  in  this  great  shipping  centre  was  prevented. 
The  bales  belong  to  A.  M.  Capens  &  Co.,  exporters. 

Maurice  O'Mcara  Company,  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
paper  and  pai)er  stock.  New  York  City,  have  added  a 
fourth  warehouse  to  the  three  they  already  owned  by 
taking  over  the  five-story  building  at  123,127  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  The  object  of  this  increase  in  their  ware- 
house room  is  to  have  stock  on  hand  for  export,  in- 
crease the  buying  power  of  the  company  from  the 
mills  and  to  insure  their  customers  a  supply  of  paper. 


INSECTS  DESTROY  WOOD. 

Investigations  made  by  the  bureau  of  entomology 
have  proved  that  insects  cause  the  destruction  of  more 
timber  of  a  size  used  commercially  than  do  forest  fires. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

K-3.  The  raw  papennaking  material  problem. 
Paper,  22  (UIUS),  No.  12,  p]).  11-lli.  Great  Britain's 
depeiidenee  on  foreign  sonrees  of  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials disL'ussed. — E.K.M. 

E-2.  Toluol  from  spruce  turpentine.  By  A.  S. 
Wheeler,  Paper,  22  (191.S),  Xo.  12,  pp.  12-13.  "  Spruce 
turpentine  yields  toluol  when  subjected  to  the  com- 
liineit  action  of  benzol  and  aluiuiniuni  chloride.  The 
other  product,  cumol,  is  not  a  waste  product  since  it 
may  be  o.xidized  directly  to  benzoic  acid.  This  will  save 
a  like  amount  of  toluol  now  used  to  make  benzoic  acid. 
— E.  K.  .M. 

K-12.  Device  for  lifting  paper  from  wire  to  roU. 
Paper  22  (1918),  No.  12.  pp.  14  and  18,  U.  S.  Pat.  No. 
1,21)2,698.  An  attachment  to  a  fourdrinier  wire  capable 
of  detaching  the  web  of  paper  from  the  wire  and  carry- 
ing to  the  press  roll  by  a  gaseous  current. E.  K.  M. 

P-0.  Co-operation  in  safety  work.  By  A.  P.  Costi- 
gane.  Pai.er  22,  (1918).  No.  U,  pp.  11-14.  How  safety 
pi-inciples  shiiuld  apjieal  to  employers  and  employees 
in  pul]i  and  paper  mills. — E.  K.  M. 

A-3.  Esparto  grass.  Paper,  22  (1918),  No.  14,  pp. 
19-20.  An  account  of  a  cheap  and  desirable  source  of 
paper  pulp.  Its  ch.emical  composition  is  as  foUoAvs : 
cellulose,  46;  alcohol  extracts,  13.35;  water  extracts, 
9.95;  pectic  substances,  7.80;  vaseulose  aud  cutose. 
17.80;  ami  ash,  3.20.  (Accor<ling  to  Dr.  Trabut  Algiers, 
1898).— E.  K.  :\I. 

E-2.  New  sulphite  reclaiming  system.  Paper,  22 
(1918),  No.  14,  pp.  24-25.  U.  S.  Pat.  1,263,486.  C.  B. 
Thorne.  The  details  of  an  invention  for  the  reclaim- 
ation  of  HO.,  gases  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  sul- 
phite pulp.— E.  K.  M. 

F-4.  Dilution  figures  for  the  sulphate  process.  By 
James  Beveri.lge.  Paper.  22,  (1918  i  Xo.  13,  pj).  11-12. 
Part  11.— E.  K.  .M. 

L-4.  Save  material  for  paper  board  containers.  By 
J.  C.  Corcoran,  Paper  22  (1918),  No.  13,  pp.  13-14.  A 
plea  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  of 
materials  now  destroyed.^ — E.  K.  M. 

B-9.  Economic  aspect  of  reforestation.  By  James 
W.  Tournev.  Director  Yale  School  of  Forestry.  Paper, 
22,  (1918)." No.  13,  pp.  14-17.— E.  K.  M. 

L-4.  Paper  bottles.  Paper  Maker's  Mon.  Jour  56 
(1918),  No.  6,  J).  177.  A  machine  has  been  invented 
capable  of  manufacturing  paper  milk  bottles  5,000  per 
hour.  The  machine  is  90  ft.  long  and  cost  $3,000. 
Wood  pulp  is  the  raw  material  used.  One  ton  of  pidp 
produces  60,000  bottles.— E.  K.  M. 

R-7.  Creative  labor.  By  Robert  B.  Wolf,  Paper,  22, 
(1918),  Xo.  18,  jip.  11-21.  The  use  of  individual  pro- 
gress records  as  a  means  of  making  work  interesting. 
E.  K.  M. 

R-7.  The  human  element  in  the  mill.  By  Hugh.  K. 
Moore.  Paper,  22  (1918),  No.  17,  pp.  11-16  and  No. 
18,  pp.  26-32.  Xew  princii)les  of  management  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  a  pulp  mill. — E.  K.  M. 

E-4.  The  two  systems  of  acid  making.  Harlaud  R. 
lleuer.  Paper,  22  (1918),  No.  18,  p.  33.  A  compari- 
son of  the  two  systems,  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages.— E.  K.  M. 


A-14.  Okell's  method  of  size-fastness.  By  Stanley 
Okell.  Pai)er,  22  (191S,.  Xo.  17.  |i.  19.  Further  notes 
on  the  detei'minatiiiii  of  size-fastness  li\'  (•on<luctivity. 
— E.  K.  M. 

K-10.  Research  work  on  the  sizing  of  paper.  By 
Fred  ('.  Clark  and  A.  G.  Dnrgin.  Pai.er.  22  (1918), 
No.  10,  p]i.  11-17.  See  abstract  in  Pulp  and  PapiT,  j). 
366  of  same  article  in  Paper,  21,  pp.  136-144.— E.  K.  M. 


PAPER  MILL  COMES  TO  AID  OF  SURGERY. 

The  liiterlake  Tissue  -Mills  of  .Mcrrittoti.  Out.,  whieli 
specialize  in  many  Hues,  have  just  turned  out  two 
new  products,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  military 
and  other  hospitals.  The  comjiany  are  proilucing  crepe 
jiaper  bandages  for  surgical  dressings.  These  are 
manufactured  in  fifteen  yard  rolls,  in  widths  of  two, 
two  and  a  half  and  three  inches,  being  made  of  pure 
bleaciied  sidphite  and  are  encloseii  in  sealed  wrap])ers. 
Already  there  ha.s  been  a  large  call  for  the  new  crepe 
pajjcr  surgical  bandages.  Another  specialty  is  cel- 
lulose batting,  which  is  a  substitute  for  cotton  batting 
in  surgical  operations  in  military  hospitals.  The  bat- 
ting_is  produced  from  wood  cotton  made  from  spruce 
sulphite.  The  new  lines  are  being  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  connection  with  the  attractive  and  educative 
exhibit  of  the  firm  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 
Toronto,  and  arouse  much  interest  from  Red  Cross 
nurses,  physicians,  returned  soldiers  and  the  general 
ijublic. 


PRICE  OF  NEWSPRINT  FIXED  ON  HALF   OUT- 
PUT ;  REST  NOT  LIMITED. 

New  York.  August  27. 

The  imjjression  seems  to  be  widespread  that  the 
Government  fixed  price  for  newsprint  applies  to  the 
country's  entire  production.  The  price  of  .$3.10  a 
hundred  is  operative  only  as  to  about  one-half  of 
the  tonnage  produced  in  this  country  and  importetl 
from  Canada.  The  International  Paper  Company  is 
one  of  tlie  companies,  and  of  cour.se  the  largest,  which- 
agreed  to  sell  newsprint  at  the  figure  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  manufacturers  of  the  remaining  one- 
half  of  the  total  ])roductioii  of  the  two  countries  are 
free  to  change  whatever  price  may  be  created  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  One  prominent  company 
is  cliarging  $4  a  liundred  for  its  paper.  Another  manu- 
facturer made  a  recent  sale  at  .$4.40  a  hundred  and 
is  now  asking  an  even  higher  price. 

Is  it  any  wontler  that  the  unfortunate  papermakers 
have    appealed? 


The  situation  in  Ottawa  is  much  like  a  city  in  the 
centre  of  a  cyclone.  It  is  very  calm  now,  but  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  storm  early  next  month  when  the 
inquiry  is  resumed.  Paper  nuikers  liave  had  to  meet 
continually  ailvancing  costs  aud  this  pressure  is  forc- 
ing them  into  the  constantly  narrowing  space  against 
the  wall  of  the  fixed  price  of  newsprint.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  improved  by  the  knowledge  that  publishei-s 
have  passed  tlu*ir  troubles  on  to  the  public,  to  a  large 
degree  if  not  entirely. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  ENGINEERS.— (luehiding  sim- 
ple algebra,  mensuration,  logarithms,  graphs  and 
the  slide  rule.)  .By  Chas.  B.  Clapham,  lecturer  in 
engineering  and  elemeutarj-  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  London.  Published  by  E.  P.  Button 
(,'o..  New  York;  436  pages. 

To  teach  mathematics  as  an  abstract  theoretical  pro- 
position is  a  difficult  matter,'  in  fact  in  these  days  the 
student  more  and  more  looks  on  each  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  his  life  and  with 
a  desire  to  knowing  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  his 
knowledge.  The  author  of  this  book  has  made  a  great 
effort  to  introduce  ordinary  engineering  experience 
and  situations  into  the  discussion  of  what  are  usually 
rather  dry  presentations  of  mathematical  problems. 

The  author  does  not  assume  verj'  much  previous 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  simply  that  the 
student  be  acquainted  with  the  four  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  when  applied  to  whole  jiumbers  and  with  the 
simple  kinds  of  measurements,  such  as  mone.v,  length, 
weight,  time,  etc. 

The  book  has  been  written  evidently  with  these  two 
ends  in  view.  First  to  serve  the  teacher  of  the  high 
school  or  extension  school  in  an  industrial  community: 
second,  to  help  the  man  who.se  education  has  been  un- 
fortuiuitel.v  abbreviated  and  who  desires  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  mathematical  processes  necessary  to 
•iuccess  in  engineering  or  other  industrial  work,  and 
this  would  cerfainl.v  apjil.v  to  a  jierson  in  any  kind  of 
manufacture. 

Wliile  it  is  impossil^Ie  in  the  space  available  to  go 
minutely  into  the  characteristics  of  this  book,  it  is 
desired  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  features.  The  chap- 
ter regarding  the  degree  of  accuracy  reipiired  or  ob- 
tainable in  mathematical  calculations  is  not  sufficient- 
l.v  appreciated  even  by  some  good  engineers.  This, 
and  the  matter  of  significant  figures  is  well  presented. 
Proper  prominence  is  also  given  to  the  matter  of  deci- 
mals. There  is  a  good  discussion  with  appropriate  ex- 
ercises on  approximating  and  averaging.  At  the  same 
time,  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as  indicator  dia- 
grams is  imparted.  Ratio  and  proportion  are  two  of 
the  handiest  tools  that  are  to  be  had  in  mathematics, 
and  their  use  is  very  well  explained.  The  chapter  on 
formulae  would  be  tedious  for  the  ordinary  workman 
to  wade  through,  but  the  "How"  and  "Why"  would 
be  interesting  to  know  and  can  be  readily  grasped  by 
the  intelligent  reader. 

Logarithms  might  also  appear  rather  deep  too,  but 
should  at  least  be  read  over  by  the  student  who  would 
properly  understand  the  use  of  the  slide  rule.  In  a  chap- 
ter bv  itself,  it  is  given  the  attention  it  deserves.  In 
the  explanation  of  the  "think  stick"  the  directions  are 
given  with  the  aid  of  excellent  illustrations  for  multi- 
plying, dividing,  working  out  proportions,  and  ex- 
tracting square  root  and  obtaining  the  square  of  num- 
bers. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  extensive  chai)ter  on  men- 
suration. This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  ex- 
planations and  examples  bring  in  a  great  variety  of 
everyda.v  problems.  Some  clevei-  ideas  are  introduced, 
such  as  a  simple  method  for  dividing  a  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  as  ma.v  be  desired  in  working 
ojjt  a  problem,  sa.v  in  getting  the  average  height  of  an 
indicator  diagram  or  an  average  dimension  of  an  ir- 


regular piece  of  metal.  An  instance  of  a  practical 
problem  would  be  the  calculation  of  the  number  of 
feet  of  pipe  in  a  spiral  heating  unit  and  the  principle 
underlying  the  solutiou  of  these  every  day  examples 
is,  in  each  case,  carefully  explained. 

One  of  the  most  useful  methods  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concern  for  the  recording  of  the  perform- 
ance of  machinery  or  labor  is  the  curve  or  graph.  The 
prihciple  on  which  the  curve  is  based  and  how  the 
curve  is  constructed  is  given  in  a  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject.  . 

A  few  errors  were  noted.     On  page  31,  8  -|-  4  =  32 
of  course  should  read  8   X   4  =  32.     On  page  32,  it 
would  seem  easier  to  follow  if  the  steps  between  the 
1.5         27  1 

expression  3  -| 1 1-  —  and  the  answer  13%, 

4  4  4 

were  shown.  Oh  page  41,  in  the  table,  .035  is  repeated, 
probably  intended  in  one  ease  for  .350.  On  page  260 
it  might  have  been  worth  while  to  tell  how  nearly  ac- 
curate is  the  less  exact  formula  for  the  ellipse. 

The  answers  to  the  examples  are  given ;  a  good  idea 
in  connection  with  a  book  that  woud  likely  be  used  by 
many  who  desire  to  iuiprove  their  knowledge  by  study- 
ing at  home. — J.N.S. 


A  USEFUL  RULE  FOR  FINDING  ANGLES. 

It  is  often  ilesirable  to  know  the  pitch  of  an  ele- 
vator or  of  the  troughing  rolls  of  a  conve.yor.  To  find 
these  angles  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  rule  with  a 
protractor  at  one  end.  But  a  rule  is  something  that  we 
seldom  use  and  an  awkward  thing  to  carry.  For  this 
reason  we  seldom  have  it  with  us. 

We  can  get  over  this  by  going  up  to  one  of  the  work- 
men and  asking  him  for  a  two-foot  rule,  and  from 
this  we  can  find  any  angle  from  one  degree  up. 

In  the  sketch  "A"  is  the  distance  in  inches  between 
the  ends  of  the  rule,  and  "B"  is  the  degree  of  angle. 
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X.  li.  Martin,  of  Torcuito,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Taper  Traile  As.soeiation,  is  spending  a  few  holidays 
at  the  Iloyal  Muskoka  Hotel,  Muskoka. 

T.  A.  WeldoM,  of  Thorold,  Vice-President  of  the 
i'rovineial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  has  been  spending  his 
holidays  at  I'ort  h'owan,  where  he  had  remarkable  luck 
ill  fishing. 

K,  11.  Wilkinson,  a  former  well  known  paper  mills 
rcpi'etsi'iitativc  in  Toronto,  who  went  overseas  with 
tile  Coliourg  Heavy  Hattery  and  was  gassed,  return- 
ing to  Canada  some  months  ago,  will  next  week  re- 
sume his  aetive  eonneetion  with  the  trade  ami  open 
'offices  in  tin-  Bell  Telephone  building. 

John  (t.  Sutherland,  of  Dayton,  Oliio,  sales  manager 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  was  in  Tor- 
onto this  week,  calling  upon  his  many  old  friends  in 
tlie  trade. 

A  new  felt  roof  is  being  placed  on  the  machine  room 
of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  at  Merritton,  Out.,  and 
other  improvements  are  being  carried  out  at  the  jilant. 

K.  Whittington,  o4'  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
who  has  been  holidaying  at  Meaford  and  other  points. 
is  back  at  his  desk  after  a  two  weeks'  absence. 

P.  L.  Colbert,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co..  Toronto,  has  returned  from  spending 
his  vacation  in  Buffalo  and  other  cities. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Crocker 
Press.  Tjimited,  Toronto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  to  carry  on  general  printing  and  pub- 
lishing and  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Crocker 
Printing  Co.  Among  the  incorporators  of  the  new 
company  are  R.  S.  Crocker,  Wm.  H.  Mooiy?,  and 
Thomas  Gowans. 

Lieut.  Harold  Watson,  barrister  of  Toronto,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  13th  Artillerj%  was  killed  in  the 
recent  advance  in  France.  He  was  a  bf"other-in-law 
of  George  Carruthers,  President  of  the  Interlake  Tis- 
sue Mills. 

J.  K.  Benner,  of  the  firm  of  Phillips  and  Benner. 
surveyors  of  Port  Arthur,  has  gone  to  the  Black  Stur- 
geon limits  taking  a  force  of  fifteen  men  witli  him  to 
make  .ti  complete  survey  of  the  one  thousand  square 
miles  of  pulp  wood  tei'ritory.  It  is  understood  that 
this  is  the  first  step  in  the  matter  of  preliminaries 
for  the  erection  of  the  big  grouudwood  pulp  iilant  by 
J.  J.  Carrick,  ex-M.P..  and  those  associated  with  him. 

An  old  saw  mill  at  IMarysville,  New  Brunswick, 
which  belonged  to  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
of  St.  John,  X.  B..  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
mill  had  not  been  used  for  some  years.  The  Nashwaak 
Co.,  also  lost  a  quantity  of  driving  supplies. 

There  is  a  pro|)osal  on  foot  to  establish  a  wrapping 
and  building  pajier  mill  in  "Winnipeg.  .1.  McDiarmid 
is  at  the  back  of  the  enterjirisc  and  has  had  conferences 
with  the  civic  authorities.  Concessions  are  being  ask- 
ed for  in  city  power,  water  and  light.  If  the  project 
goes    through  about  fifty  men  will  be  employed  and 


the  j)lant  will  he  built  on  a  site  to  be  leased  from  the 
city.  The  proposition  will  i-mbody  the  collection  of 
waste  paper  off  the  streets. 

Starr  McMahon,  only  son  of  T.  F.  McMahon,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Liberal,  Richmond  Hill,  Out.,  was  killed 
by  gun  fire  when  the  Imperial  Oil  Company's  tank 
steamer.  Luzblanca  was  torpedoed  off  Halifax  recent- 
ly. He  was  a  graduate  in  law  and  was  thirty  years 
of  age. 

E.  W.  B.  Morrison.  foninM-  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  and  at  one  time  with  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in 
recognition  of  his  splendid  service  as  Chief  of  the 
Canadian  Artillery  on  the  Western  front. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Pajjcr  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  has  been  enjoying  a  fort- 
night's fishing  trij)  at  the  Lake-of-Bays,  Ont. 

S])encer  Hunter,  advertising  manager  of  the  Wood- 
stock, Out.,  Sentinel-Review,  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  recently  when  his  automobile  i-olled  over  an 
enbankmcnt  near  Southsiih;  Park.  Woodstock.  He 
snstaiiii'd  many  painful  In'uises  about  the  head  and 
chest. 

J.  J.  Dauch.  head  of  the  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper 
Co..  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  was  recently  killed  when  his 
automoble  skidded  and  overturned  at  a  curve  crush- 
ing him  to  death  while  travelling  at  a  fast  speed  around 
a  curve.  Mr.  Dauch,  who  was  president  of  the  Hinde 
and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  of  Canada,  whose  large  factory 
is  on  Hanna  Ave.,  Toronto,  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  Dominion  and  was  widely  known  to  the  Canadian 
trade.  The  funeral  in  Sandusky  was  attended  by  O. 
H.  Moore,  general  manager  of  the  company's  plant 
in  Toronto. 

John  F.  Ellis,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  Kitchener 
and  Waterloo,  held  at  Kitchener,  to  consider  Indus- 
trial Reconstrtiction  after  the  War.  Sir  John  Willison. 
former  editor  of  the  Toronto  News,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Reconstruction  Associa- 
tion, delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  aims  of  the 
organization. 

The  engagement  of  Guy  Warren  Rutter.  late  of  the 
4th  C.  M.  R.  R.,  son  of  A.'  F.  Rutter,  of  Warwick  Bros, 
and  Rutter,  manufacturing  stationers.  Toronto,  is  an- 
nounced to  Miss  Mary  M.  Scott.  13  Admiral  Road. 
Toronto,  the  wedding  to  take  place  September  17. 

The  Toronto  Public  Library  has  on  exhibit  in  the 
Food  Conservation  building  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  Toronto,  a  collection  of  fifty  up-to-date 
books  on  domestic  economy,  household  science,  cook- 
ing cann.ng,  etc.,  which  are  available  to  borrowers  at 
the  various  circiUatiug  libraries.  The  Library  is  also 
specializing  on  books  relating  to  the  war.  The  exhibit. 
is  arousing  much  interest. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  Cau.,  August  26. — Thert^  is  an  old  soiij;-  ai)out 
"Every  little  bit  added  to  what  you  got  .iust  makes  a 
little  bit  luore."  This  refraiu  nms  true  in  eoniu^ction 
with  the  orders  for  all  kinds  of  paper  with  Canadian 
uiills.  There  was  some  let-up  on  business  during  the 
recent  warm  spell,  but  Avith  the  advent  of  fall  and  the 
return  of  people  from  the  holiday  trips,  the  volume  of 
trade  onee  more  looms  as  large  as  ever.  More  plants 
have  stopped  taking  orders  as  not  a  few  mills  are  all 
the  way  from  a  month  to  two  months  behind  in  their 
deliveries.  Everything  portends  increased  prices  and 
it  is  said  that  tissue  papers  will  soon  undergo  another 
a<lvaiu'e. 

The  problem  of  production  is  troubling  most  manu- 
factiirei-s  and  manufacturing  stationers,  paper  box  mak- 
ers and  envelope  producers  are  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  help  situation  which. grows  steadily  worse.  The 
price  of  envelopes  continues  to  ascend  in  sympathy 
with  \\w.  paper  situation,  while  coating  mills  are  having 
difficulty  iu  getting  raw  stock.  They  could  operate  to 
much  greater  capacity  if  it  were  not  for  tlie  drawback 
in  this  regard.  Board  of  all  kinds,  will,  it  is  rumored, 
be  raised  at  the  end  of  September.  Several  months 
ago  the  discount  off  list  prices  was  made  twenty  per 
cent.  Then  it  was  reduced  to  ten  per  cent,  which 
was  also  removed  and  the  old  figure  went  into  effect, 
trills  are  much  behind  in  their  consignments  and,  with 
the  advent  of  former  quotations,  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  paper  boxes  of  all  kinds.  Box 
plants  are  busj-  considering  the  labor  shortage  and  the 
<liFficulty  in  getting  sufficient  supplies.  The  outlook 
for  fall  business  is  particularly  good. 

The  groundwood  market  does  not  gain  in  strength 
and  it  is  said  that  the  demand  is  slightly  less  than 
the  supply  although  some  mills  report  renewed  inquir- 
ies during  the  ])ast  few  days.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  price  of  sulphite  will  be  advanced,  at  least  five  dol- 
lars a  ton.  Very  little  foreign  pulp  is  arriving  and 
Canadiau  mills  have  all  the  business  that  they  can  coin- 
foitably  take  care  of.  The  increase  in  the  quotations 
foi-  pulp  means  that  that  book  and  writing  papers  are 


lio'uiid  to  go  higher  and  as  the  supply  of  men  for  cut- 
ting wood  is  less  this  season  than  last,  great  as  was 
tiie  ti'ouble  experienced  by  some  firms  iu  1917,  there 
will  be  a  shortage  before  many  months  of  pulp  wood. 
The  higher  wages  offered  seem  to  have  no  effect  in 
inducing  labor  to  come  forth  and  a  few  concerns  which 
to.ok  out  considerable  quantities  last  fall  and  winter 
will  not  send  a  man  to  the  bush  during  the  coming 
autumn.  Transportation  has  been  so  unsatisfactory 
and  labor  so  ijidei)endent  that  these  operators  who 
thought  there  was  luouey  in  the  busines,  have  eome  to 
a   conclusion  quite  the  reverse. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  slock  market  there  is  a  good 
demand  in  most  lines  and  prices  are  holding  firm. 
Roofing  stock  jg  in  particularly  active  reqiiisition  and 
efforts  are  being  made  by  dealers  in  Canada  to  secure 
more  pei'mits  to  allow  shipments  of  certain  lines  of. 
rags  across  the  border. 

Since  the  new  freight  rates  came  into  operation  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  most  mills  to  quote,  f.o.b. 
mill,  instead  of  a  certain  figure  delivered  and  on  high 
grade  papers  such  as  ledgers  and  fine  linens,  it  is  re- 
ported by  some  Toronto  firms  that  they  will  have  to 
pay  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  more  than  whole- 
salers in  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  which  means  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  bulk  of  quality  papers  is 
made  in  Quebec  i)roviuee  and  although  it  is  stated 
that  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  output  is 
disposed  of  in  Toronto,  jobbers  in  the  latter  city  feel 
that  thej'  arc  being  discriminated  against  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  increased  cost  of  carriage  and  b.y  reason 
of  the  manufacturers  selling,  f.o.b.  mills. 

The  flat  paper  section  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  has  held  sevei'al  meetings  in  order  to  over- 
come if  possible  the  handicap,  but  according  to  pres- 
ent indications,  there  is  no  course  left  open  but  for 
them  to  submit,  although,  as  already  stated,  there  are 
larger  i)urchasers  of  these  papers  made  in  Toronto  than 
anywhere  else.  Another  matter  that  is  bound  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  book  and  litho  papers  is  the  aug- 
mented charge  for  crating  and  eases,  reference  to  M'hieh 
is  made  in  another  column.     Each  ease  weighs  about 
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five  hundred  pounds  on  the  average  and  the  cost  for 
eases  will  now  be  about  two  dollars,  whereas  it  was 
formerly  only  seventy-five  cents. 

In  the  newsprint  arena,  manufacturers  are  anxious- 
ly awaitiiiji  the  resumption  of  the  investigation  at  Ot- 
tawa in  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory  price  will  soon 
he  fixed  by  Commissioner  Pringle.  Newsprint  is  grow- 
ing scarcer  all  the  while  ami  the  lessened  production 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year,  ow- 
ing to  labor  troubles,  as  compared  with  1917,  was  about 
I'lCOOO  tons  of  roll  and  sheet  news.  Word  has  been 
received  from  the  West  that  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, in  an  effort  to  move  with  the  greatest  despatch, 
cargoes  of  print  paper  to  Seattle  from  Powell  River, 
B.C..  have  inaugurated  a  barge  service.  The  service 
will  be  discontinued  ,iugt  as  soon  as  the  situation  is  re- 
lieved. One  barge  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  has 
been  chartered. 

The  charge  made  by  the  publishers  some  time  ago 
that  they  could  not  raise  their  subscription  rates  or 
advertising  tariff  without  suffering  a  material  loss  or 
being  practically  put  out  of  business,  has  been  ef- 
fectively answered  in  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  in  which  it  is  shown,  by 
figures  and  other  evidences,  that  the  publishing  indus- 
try 'i)  the  Dominion  is  on  the  upgrade.  The  addi- 
tional war  costs  have  been  passed  along  by  the  news- 
paper proprietors  to  their  subscribers  and  advertisers 
without  any  detrimental  effect  and  some  publishers 
are  earning  more  returns  on  the  capital  invested  than 
they  did  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  is  shown 
that  the  reading  public  is  paying  $18,000  a  day  more 
for  t.heir  daily  reading  than  was  the  case  before  sub- 
scription rates  were  advanced,  which  means  $4,624,- 
OQO  annually.  There  are  some  thirty  less  publications 
in  Canada  than  in  1915  and,  in  spite  of  the  falling  off 
in  number,  the  total  circulation  is  several  thousand 
more.  Advertising  revenues,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
rates  also  show  a  gratifying  gain. 

In  a  letter  to  the  press  it  is  declared  that  a  publish- 
er, who  proposed  to  start  a  second  daily  paper  in  an 
Ontario  city  of  25,000  inhabitants,  was  turned  down 
in  his  application  to  the  Canadian  Press,  Limited,  for 
a  news  service,  thus  allowing  the  existing  newspaper 
a  monopoly  of  the  field.  It  is  significantly  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  Canadian  publish- 
ers, made  to  the  federal  government  against  the  manu- 
facturers of  newsprint,  was  that  the  latter,  so  it  was 
alleged,  had  used  their  power  to  prevent  competition 
among  the  paper  mills.  If  this  is  an  offence  when 
hurled  against  the  paper  mill.s.  what  does  it  become 
when  practised  by  the  newspapers,  is  the  pertinent 
query  which  the  daily  journal  men  may  find  it  hard 
to  answer  fully  and  satisfactorily  so  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned.  One  manufacturer  remarks  that  it  looks 
very  much  like  a  ease  of  "the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black.  ■■ 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

•News  (sheets)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.25 

•News   (sheets)    two  tons  and  over $3.50 

•News  (sheets)  less  than  two  tons $4.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton lots).  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2 $9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3 $8.75 


Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 12c 

Light  tinted  bonds 13c 

Dark  tinted  bonds 14V^c 

Writings  No.  1 12c  up 

Writings  No.  2 lie  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1 $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho.  colored $12.50  to  $14.50 

Grey  Browns $5.00 

White  Wrapping $5.00 

Fibre .$7.00 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.00 

Manila  B .$5.25 

Tag  Manila $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft $8.25 

Glazed  kraft   . .    . .  ^ $8.25 

Tissues,  bleached $1.40  to  $2.00 

Tissue,  funbleached  sulphite) $1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissues,  cap 90c  to  $1.25 

Tissues,  manila 80c  to  $1.10 

Natural   greasc])r()of 15e 

Bleached  greaseproof 19c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags   (manila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board $70.00 

Chip  board $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $75.00 

Filled  wood  board $78.00 

News  board $78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $82.50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3 $70.00 

Tag  board $150.00 

White  patent  coated  board $110.00  to  $125.00 

Grey  folding  board $100.00 

Pasted  board $90.00 

•  For  Canada  only. 

(x) — These    prices   are    for   machine    finish,    super- 
ealender  one-auarter  cent  higher. 
Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill 

(h-oundwood  pulp 4;28.O0  to  .+30.00 

Sulphite,   news  grade $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easv  bleaching .-      .    ..$90  to  $95 

Sulphite,  bleached $120.00  to  $125.00 

Sulphate *9r).00  to  .$100.00 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings .$4.50' 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4.00 

Mixed  Shavings 90c 

White  Blanks $1.-15 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.20 

Ledgers  and  writings •   ••   ..$1.75 

No.  1  magazine $1.40 

No.  1  book  stock $1-20 

No.  1  new  manilas $2.{X) 

No.  1  print  manila $1.30* 

Folded  news ^- 8oc 

Over  Issues $1.00 
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N'o.  1  clean  mixed  papers 75c  delivered,   when   it   can  be    obtained,   domestic   easy 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $14.00  bleaching  No.  1  grade  sells  from  4.25  to  4.75  at  the 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings $11.00  pulp   mill,  while  domestic  unbleached  sulphite,  news 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings $9.00  grade,  sells  3.75  to  4  at  the  pulp  mill. 

No.  1  blue  overalls  cuttings J9.00  What    foreign    pulp    is   moving    gets    prices   which 

Bleached  shoe  clip $10.00  ,,,„,v  that  the  buyers  are  readv  to  pay  good  prices 

Unbleaehe^  shoe  clip  ..      ^$9.00  for  this  pulp.     The  eyes  of  the  importers  are  fixed 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50  „po„  the  new  Swedi.sh  agreement  just  signed  between 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings $8.00  that   country  and   the    Allies,    including    the    Unite.l 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings $9.00  states.     By   this   agreement    paper   and   pulp   will    be 

No.  2  white  shirt   cuttings   ..          $9.00  exported    from    Sweden    and    that    countrv    will    tak. 

ity   thirds   and    blues    (repacked) $4.00  steps  to  stabilize  the  high  exchange  rate  which  is  run- 

Mock  and  .satmettes $3.25  ning  .so  heavily  against   the   importers  of  pulp  here. 

lailor  rags $3.1o  It  is  an  open  question  whether  pulp  will  be  exported 

into  this  country   even   with   this  new   agreement   be- 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS.  cause  of  the  difficulties  and  high  costs  of  production 

The   part   tliat   tlir  war  and  tiic  (iovcriiment  of  the  in   Scandinavia.      But    if   the    domestic    market   keeps 

T'nitcd  States  [ilays  in  the  pap.T  and  pnlp  industry  at  strong   with    i)revailing   high   prices,    it   is   likely   that 

present  is  becoming  more  and  more  certain  daily.    The  more  ])ulp  will  enter  these  ports  than  in  the  immediate 

increasing    number    and    completeness    of    the    reports  past  when  scarcely  any  was  imported, 

wiiich  the  Government  departments  :ue  making  public  The   ])apcr   market    remains   firm   for   all   grades   of 

concerning   the    pai)er    industry,    th"    declaration    this  paper.    Writing  paper  continues  to  sell  at  high  figures 

week  that  the  entire  paper  industry  was  on  the  priority  with   the   demand   for   the  sulphite   grades   increasing 

list  shows  how  high  paper  ranks  as  a  war  necessity  due  to  the  high  cost  of  rag  papers,  and  the  difficulty 

and  how  on  the  other  hand  ehanges  due  to  the  war  are  j,,  getting  stocks  of  good  sorted  rags  because  of  the 

attccting  this  industry.  lack  of  labor.    Glassine  and  tissue  are  in  good  demand 

While  the  four  United  States  Circuit  Court  Judges  within  many  of  the  tissue  mills  behind  in  their  orders 

are   deciding  the   appeal   in  the  newsprint   case   fron,  for  several  weeks  in  advance.     The  Government  con- 

tiie   price  -set   by  the   Federal   Trade   Commission   for  tracts  and  the  big  civilian  demand   for  wrapping,  es- 

newsprint,  the  companies  which  did  not  sign  the  agree-  pocially    kraft.    makes    this    grade    a    best    .seller.      Tn 

iiient  with  the  Attorney  General  were  obtaining,   ac-  fai-t,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  this  grade  of  paper, 

cording  to  the  Government  reports,  from  $3.50  to  $4.05  The  board  market  is  little  changed  either  in  price  or 

for  their  product,  during  the  month  of  July.     At  the  demand.     The  Government  is  taking  a   good   part  of 

.same  time  the  .stocks  of  newsprint  in  the  hands  of  the  this  production  and  the  demand  from  the  carton  and 

manufacturers  of  this  product  are  behind  with  their  pa])er  box  manufacturers  continues  strong, 

strong.  The  increased  freight  costs  are  having  an  effect  on 

Now  that  the  paper  industry  is  assured  of  a  supply  the  wood  pulp  markets  and  indirei-tly  on  the  ground- 

of  raw  materials  and  fuel  by  being  on  the  preference  wood  market.     Because  of  the  ration  between  supply 

list  the  members  of  this  industry  feel,  that  the  present  and  demand  in  this  market  groundwood  has  been  the 

boom  is  certain  to  continue.    These  men  point  out  that  weak  spot  in  the  entire  paper  and  pulp  industry.    Now 

there  has  been  little  or  no  slackening  up  during  these  there  can  be  noted  a  slight  strengthening  because  of 

summer  months,  as  is  the  custom,  that  many  mills  arc  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  and  the  fact  that 

SI  1(!  fo'-  weeks  in  advance  and  that  the  demand  from  labor  shortage  in  the  woods  is  cutting  down  the  amount 

both  the  Government  and  the  civilian  corsumers  grows  of  wood  cut. 

continually.     The  only  difficulties  which  face  the  in-  Tn   the   paper   mill   supply    markets,   old   rags   were 

dustry  are  the  problems  of  labor,  fuel  ind  transporta-  rather   irregular   and   not   very   firm    this   week.     For 

tion.     At   present   the  most  acute   difficulty  that   the  the  most  part  trade  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 

manufacturers  are  contending  Avith  is  the  <:hortage  of  the  paper  mills,  having  stocks  on  hand,  were  looking 

twine  because  jute  has  not  come  in  from  India  and  the  for  stock  only   at  choice  prices,  while  on  the   other 

manufacturers  of  this  product   are  behind   with  their  hand  the  supply  men.  except  those  who  for  one  reason 

orders.  or   another   were  compelled   to   sell,   held   off  because 

The  chemical  pulp  market  continues  strong  and  re-  they  felt  certain  that  labor  conditions,  both  in  the  eol- 

rieets   the   prosperity   of   the    entire    paper    industry.  lection   and  sorting  of  rags,  would  keep  prices  high. 

Naturally  with  the  demand  for  paper  strong  the  de-  The  result  was  a  dull  market. 

...and  for  pulp  is  likewise  firm.    The  movement  in  for-  ^„   j^e  rag  market  satinets  seem  to  be  moving  in 

.-.gn  pulp  continues  to  be  the  feature  of  this  market.  ^qoJ   volume,  roofing  stock  continues  to  be   in  good 

This  week  the  lo.ss  of  1.500  bales  by  a  New  \ork  ex-  demand,  without  prices  changing  except  fraetionallv,. 

liorter,  becau.se  of  fire,  was  the  most  talked  of  happen-  ^„^^  thirds  and  blues  are  being  sold  in  fair  quantities', 

mg  in  this  local  market.  ^^  t^g  old  paper  market  conditions  were  almost  un- 

Kraft   continues  to  lead  the  market   in   its 'upward  changed  from  last  week.     The  same  strong  undertone 

trend   with   the   sulphite   stock   firm   with   an   upward  prevailed  in  this  market  with  the  prices  firm.     Hard 

tendency.    The  .nanufacturers  are  turning  from  bleach-  white  shavings  seemed  to  be  easing  off  a  little,  while 

ed  to  unbleached  pulp  because  of  the  bleach  situation,  soft  white  shavings  were  slightly  better  in  tone.    Led- 

It   is  likely  that  except   for  certain  grades  of  paper  ger  stock  seem>ed   to  be  slightly  weaker  and  on  the^. 

used  for  permanent  ledgers,  both  for  the  Government  whole  the  rest   of  the  mark^,  particularly  the  lower 

and   private  consumers  the   use   of  other   papers  will  grades  of  stock,  was  firmer.     Trading  was  not   quite 

be  substituted  for  bleached   papers.     Domestic  kraft  so  brisk  as  last  week,  but  no  actual  weaknes  could  be 

continues  to  sell  about  5  to  5.25  at  the  mill.    Domes-  pointed  out  in  an,A-  stock  and  the  market  on  the  whole 
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DECISION  IN  NEW  YORK  WATER  POWER  CASE. 

The  dt'cision  haiuU'd  down  by  Justice  Whitrnyer, 
of  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  dismis.sing  the  action 
(if  the  West"  Virginia  Pulp  and  I'aper  Co.,  against 
the  State  will  shed  light  on  the  general  question  of 
water  power  claims  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  18812  and  1900  the  company  was  given  permission 
to  construct  dams  across  the  Hudson  River  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  and  subsequently,  it  is  claimed,  that  the 
company  placed  flashboards  on  the  dam,  which  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Works  contended  raised 
the  water  so  that  it  interfered  with  the  operation  of 
the  lock  and  canal  structures  and  therefore  constituted 
ail  invasion  of  the  state's  rights.  The  flashboards 
were  then  removed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works. 

The  company  asked  $r),000,000  damages  and  in- 
stituted an  action  to  enjoin  the  Superintendent  of 
I'liblie  Works  from  interfering  with  the  flashboards. 
In  dismissing  the  paper  company's  complaint  Judge 
Whitmyer  holds  in  substance  that  it  possessed  no  right 
to  maintain  the  flashboards  on  the  dam. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  B.  BARBER. 

The  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  of  Robert 
Hrock  Harber.  will  learn  with  regret  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  Lachine  General  Hospital, 
Laehine,  Que.,  on  Ajigust  23.  He  had  been  ailing  for 
many  months  with  valvular  trouble  of  the  heart  and 
his  passing  was  hastened  by  the  sad  news  of  his  son. 
Flight-Lieut.  Cyril  Barber,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  being  killed  at  the  front  some  time 
ago.  Tlie  late  Mr.  Barber,  who  was  cousin  of  the  late 
John  R.  Barber,  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  the  dean  of  the 
Canadian  paper  trade,  was  born  in  Streetsville,  Ont.. 
and  was  a  son  of  the  late  Robert  Barber.  He  was 
connected  with  the  woolen  and  paper  industries,  all  Ins 
life  until  some  three  years  ago  when  he  was  appointed 
Government  inspector  of  woolens  at  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
For  some  years  he  had  resided  at  Port  Credit,  remov- 
ing to  that  l>lace  from  Georgetown.  The  deceased, 
who  leaves  a  wife  and  one  son,  was  for  a  long  period 
sales  manager  of  tlie  Barber  mill  at  Georgetown  and 
later,  when  that  industry  was  taken  over,  along  with 
coated  paper  mill,  by  the  interests  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Mr.  Barber  con- 
tinued in  the  service  for  some  time.  His  funeral, 
which  took  place  from  St.  George's  Church,  George- 
town, Out.,  on  August  25,  was  largely  attended  as  the 
departed  was  held  in  high  respect  and  esteem. 

TRASH  MAKES  FIRES. 

A  pile  of  trasii  that  has  been  lyiuf,'  around  all  sea- 
son is  usually  as  dry  as  tinder.  A  spark  and  a  little 
l)reeze  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  start  trouble. 

A  spark,  however,  is  not  always  necessary.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  spontaneous  combustion.  Lots  of 
people  don't  realize  that  inanimate  objects  can  set 
them.selvcs  on  fire.     When  a  lump  of  .sodium  is  drop- 
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jied  into  a  pan  of  water  a  flame  bursts  forth  in  a  few 
seconds.  Common  unslacked  lime  heats  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  moisture,  and  wet  lime  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  burning  of  many  a  lumber  yard. 

In  piles  of  trash  or  old  rags  a  process  of  decay  sets 
in,  that  under  certain  conditions,  is  quite  likely  to 
produce  heating,  and  sometimes  fire.  Greasy  or  oily 
rags  are  especially  suscejitible  to  this  process.  Every 
pile  of  trash  and  every  accumulation  of  old  clothes  or 
rags,  whether  in  the  attic,  the  cellar  or  the  yard,  is 
a  constant  menace  to  the  home. 


HANDY  CALCULATOR  OF  STANDARD  NUMBERS. 

The  !'>.  I).  Kisiiig  Pajicr  Co.,  of  llousatonic.  Mass., 
have  jiut  out  a  convenient  device  for  calculating 
standard  inimbers  aiitf  for  finding  equivalent  weights 
in  various  sizes.  The  setting  of  the  slot  in  the  illus- 
tration does  not  happen  to  agree  with  the  directions 
there  reproduced,  but  will  serve  another  purpose.  If 
wc  want  a  ream  of  26  x  38 — 75  lbs.  ])aper,  the  setting 
of  the  slot  shows  that  the  nearest  standard  number  is 
"28."  This  corresponcis  to  a  74  lb.  sheet  of  the  size 
desired,  and  will  l)c  near  enough.  In  fact,  since  the 
new  Pa|)er  Regulations,  it  is  the  nearest  that  can  be 
of(lcr('<i. 


^^,,Z3««22»"««a/;,,,^^^ 


'*3e 


^% 


DIRECTIONS: 

To  find  the  weight  per  ream  of  500  sheets  of  any  size 

in    any    of    the   "Standard    Numbers,"  place    the    slot 

opposite  the  size  in  question.     The   figures  diieclly 

under   the   standard   number  will   be   the  weight 

per  ream.    For  Example:  To  find  the  weight  of 

^  14  X  34  in  "Standard   Number"  20.  move 

■"^  the  upper  disc  till  the  slot  is  opposite  •» 

^A.  14  i  34.    The  reading,  25!^  is  the  .^a."^ 

%  weight  of  Number  20.  ^v'*' 

^a^  run  si.oo.  <!)!' 


'^'<>c 
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PREVENTING  FAMILY  TROUBLES. 

Out'  of  the  most  pruinisiug  provisious  of  the  scheme 
for  liamlliug  labor  matters  in  England,  presented  by 
the  Whitley  Committee,  is  the  appointing  of  appro- 
priate committees  for  each  trade  or  industry.  The 
workmen  in  the  mills  in  most  industries  have  for  cen- 
turies been  organized  in  guilds  and  unions.  Now  the 
British  Government  has  requested  employers  to  form 
organizations  among  themselves.  The  reason  for  this 
move  is  to  make  possible  the  appointment  of  repre- 
sentative committees  by  both  the  employers  and  the 
employees  in  the  various  industries  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  labor  disputes  and  for  adjust- 
ing them  should  trouble  arise.  Steps  have  already 
been  taken  for  the  formation  of  such  an  organization 
and  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  by  the  paper 
makers  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  exceedingly  import- 
ant stej)  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  work- 
men and  their  employei's. 

The  War  Labor  Board  of  the  United  States  is  still 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  arisen  between  workmen  in  paper  mills 
and  the  manufacturers  over  the  matter  of  wages.  Cer- 
tain demands  were  made  by  the  unions  last  spring 
to  take  effect  on  May  1st,  when  a  pre\ious  agreement 
was  to  expire.  Owing  to  the  unsettlea  prospect  of 
paper  prices  and  because  the  price  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  newsprint  made  on  this  continent  was 
about  to  be  restricted,  it  was  necessary  to  postpone 
action  on  the  wage  question  until  the  price  should  be 
more  definitely  settled.  Following  the  announcement 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  price  of 
newsprint  should  be  $3.10  per  100  lbs.,  the  Taft-Walsh 
Commission  arranged  with  representatives  of  the 
unions  and  of  certain  paper  manufacturers  to  a  wage 
scale.  In  accepting  this  proposed  scale  of  wages  paper 
companies  interpreted  the  decree  of  the  commission 
as  suspending  previous  arrangements  and  certain 
bonuses  that  had  been  paid  by  some  mills  were  dis- 
continued. This  action  provoked  further  dispute  of 
the  question  and  the  ma-tter  is  not  yet  settled.  A 
further  hearing  is  to  take  place  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  relations  between  Canadian  and  American 
manufactui'ers  and  the  Canadian  and  American  con- 
sumers of  paper  is  such  that  action  taken  in  one  coun- 
try must  necessarily  affect  conditions  in  the  other. 

The'  representatives  of  the  paper  manufacturers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  who 


met  licfoiT'  the  Taft-Walsh  Commission  have  an  im- 
portant and  serious  task.  Their  earnest  attention  is 
required.  A  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  present 
difficulty  demands  a  broadness  of  view,"  a  bigness  of 
heart  and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  conditions 
under  which  men  labor  and  the  conditions  under  which 
piipei-  mills  earn  their  income  that  calls  for  the  ser- 
vices of  tlie  biggest  and  best  men  in  the  industry. 
There  is  no  question  in  the  whole  realm  of  manufac- 
turing industry  which  is  so  important  as  the  relations 
between  the  workman  and  the  man  who  pays 
him  his  wages.  Unfortimately,  in  some  respects,  the 
dIiI  (lays  have  passed  when  the  mill  owner  lived  with 
his  workmen  and  was  the  counselloi;  and  personal 
friend  of  each  man  in  his  employ.  The  workmen  have 
come  more  and  more  to  the  idea  of  dealing,  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  group  through  their  chosen  rep- 
resentatives with  their  employers.  There  have  been 
quite  good  and  sufficient  reasons  in  many  cases  for 
this  action,  and  it  required  the  concerted  demand  of  an 
organization  to  add  the  necessary  force  to  the  work- 
men's requests..  This  collective  bargaining  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  workmen's  creed  has  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  War  Labor  Board  as  their  right 
and  j)aper  manufacturers,  therefore,  must  take  into 
consideration  this  phase  of  the  labor  situation. 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  not  only  recognized  the 
I'ight  of  the  workmen  to  organize  but  grants  the  same 
right  to  the  emi)loyers.  In  fact,  they  go  farther  and 
urge  the  employers  so  to  organize  that  they  too  can 
be  rei)resented  by  a  duly  organized  committee  on 
labor  relations.  We  venture  to  surmize  that  the 
earlier  adoption  of  such  a  proposal  would  have  pre- 
vented much  fi-iction  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  present  representatives  of  certain  paper 
niakei's  is  not  representative  of  the  industry.  They  may 
succeed  in  temporarily  filling  a  want.  What  is  urgent- 
ly needed  is  a  penuaiient  central  committee  on  labor 
I'elations  which  will  consist  of  big  hearted  men  who 
will  represent  the  vai-iotis  branches  of  .the  industry 
and  sections  of  the  country  and  who  not  only  under- 
stand the  business  side  of  paper  making,  but  the  human 
side  as  well,  and  who  will  have  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  both  the  manufacturers  whom  they  represent 
and  the  workmen  with  whom  they  will  deal.  Such  a 
plan  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the  railways  and  the 
railway-men's  organizations  in  Canada.  A  committee 
really  representative  of  the  paper  manufacturers  and 
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a  comraittpe  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  eraploj'ecs  could 
very  well  constitute  a  permanent  comtnission  for  the 
industry  which  would  not  wait  for  the  |>recipitation  of 
trouble,  but  would  foresee  possible  difficulties  and 
avoid  them.  There  is  only  one  wa.v  to  settle  any  dis- 
pute and  that  is  to  settle  it  right;  to  settle  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  of  the 
necessities  of  those  involved.  An  understanding  of 
circumstances  and  a  knowledge  of  a  tendency  for  con- 
ditions to  change  would  nuike  possible  the  planning 
of  readjustments  between  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers before  friction  could  bring  about  an  actual  dis- 
]>ute.  The  final  readjustment  in  such  cases  is  usually 
the  one  Avhich  could  have  been  made  much  more  easily 
and  without  any  hard  feelings  as  soon  as  changing 
conditions  showed  that  some  new  arrangements  would 
eventually  be  required. 

An  agreement  between  large  bodies,  sucli  as  would 
necessarily  be  represented  by  a  standing  committee 
of  this  character  would  probably  not  meet  all  local 
requirements.  In  view  of  such  a  circumstance  local 
committees  could  very  well  handle  local  problems,  but 
the  guidance  of  the  central  committee  which  would 
have  knowledge  of  the  varyiug  conditions  throughout 
the  industry  would  be  of  great  value  in  advising  action 
in  individual  cas'es.  Such  a  committee  could  well 
undertake  the  formulation  of  basic  principles  and  could 
do  excellent  work  in  educating  both  parties  in  regard 
to  their  responsibilities  each  to  the  other  and  to  the 
community  at  large  and  would  thus  exert  an  influence 
that  would  tend  to  discourage  unfair  treatment  on  the 
one  side  and  unreasonable  demands  on  the  other. 

There  will  undoubtedly  come  a  period  of  recon- 
struction when  the  greatest  tact  and  understanding 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  our  industries  in  an  efficient 
condition.  Manufacturers  must  have  labor  and  work- 
men must  have  work.  The  workman  supplies  the  labor 
and  the  manufacturer  supplies  the  work.  One  of 
the  most  fuudameutal  points  in  the  -^thole  industrial 
program  is  a  happy  and  cordial  relation  between  the 
employer  and  his  workmen  and  an  industry  cannot 
be  stable  if  the  workmen  in  one  section  are  being 
unfairly  treated  or  if  in  another  section  the  manu- 
facturer is  handicapped  by  inordinate  demands  or  is 
expected  to  comply  with  impossible  conditions. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  exliibit  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  aud  Paper  As- 
sociation, which  is  being  shown  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  in  Toronto,  has  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  has  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  among  those  who  attended. 
The  exhibit  was  arranged  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Dawe. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  with  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  several  of  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies. 

As  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  educational  value  of  this 
material  at  the  exhibition  the  whole  exhibit  was  of- 


fered to  the  Toronto  Technical  Schools  to  form  a  per- 
manent feature  of  their  equipment.  "We  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  the  offer  has  been  accepted  and  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  will  now  be  represented  in  thf 
Technical  Schools.  This  is  an  important  stej*  and  one 
which  we  trust  will  soon  be  followed  by  cour.ses  in 
l)ulp  and  paper  making  by  tliis  progressive  institution. 
A  beginning  could,  at  lea.st,  be  made  bj'  introducing 
into  the  ordinary  couises  |)robleins  and  experiments 
which  would  bring  in  a  knowledge  of  terms  and  con- 
ditious  met  with  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  pajier. 
This  would  also  provide  an  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
terials used  and  would  be  of  value  not  only  to  those 
who  might  engage  in  pulp  and  jiaper  manufacture,  but 
in  giving  the  students  of  the  school  a  better  idea  of  this 
important  Canadian  industry  which  in  some  way.  either 
directly  or  indirectly  comes  in  contact  with  almost 
cvei'v  branch  of  commercial  endeavor. 


A  .Montreal  paper  last  week  published  an  article  in- 
timating that  the  lirown  Corporation,  which  has  a 
large  sulphate  mill  at  La  Tuque,  P.Q.,  was  about  to 
build  a  large  paper  mill.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
volved was  mentioned  as  very  large.  A  telegram  from 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  to  the  head  of- 
fice of  the  Brown  Corporation  asking  for  con- 
fiiiuation  or  denial  of  the  report  has  not  \v\ 
been  answered.  This  company  has  made  great 
advances  in  the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of  pulp  aud 
the  superintendent  remarked,  "We  have  the  world 
beat  with  our  process."  The  policy  of  the  company 
seems  to  be  to  Avork  quietly  and  thoroughly  and  say 
nothing  about  it  so  that  it  woidd  not  be  surprising 
if  the  company  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  build 
a  paper  mil!  and  no  one  know  anything  about  it  till 
the  product  was  on  the  market. 


Labor  Day  has  come  and  gone,  and  as  President  Wil- 
son said,  it  was  the  most  significant  labor  day  that  wo 
have  yet  celebrated.  With  parades  and  speeches  the 
labor  men  of  Canada  aud  the  Unitetl  States  have  shown 
their  determination  to  .see  the  war  properly  finished. 
If  the  pledges  given  are  honored  as  they  should  be 
by  all  tlie  working  men  on  the  continent  we  may  ex- 
pect a  harmonious  industrial  drive  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  successful  military 
drive  which  now  promises  such  hopeful  results.  The 
old  saying  that  a  ''house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,'"  is  perfectly  true  of  our  industrial  national 
life.  Every  part  of  our  nation  must  work  for  the 
whole  or  our  boasted  democracy  will  be  but  a  nafne. 


We   fail   to  see   why  a   newsprint   shortage   in   the  .•' 
United  States  should  have  any  effect  on  the  publish-     ; 
ing  of  magazines  using  book  paper.    There  is  a  report     ' 
current  that.nu  embargo  is  to  be  placed  on  American 
periodicals.    Let  us  hope  *here  are^ther  ways  of  am- 
serving  book  papers. 
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Some  time  ago,  the  writer  was  requested  to  devise 
a  method  for  the  rapid  valuation  of  ordinary  quick 
cooked  sulphite  pulp,  chiefly  as  to  its  "strength,"  so- 
called.'  Tile  ordinary  method  of  testing  a  hand  sam- 
ple of  sulphite  pulp  is  to  pull  it  apart,  and  announce 
that  it  is  strong  or  weak.  This  is  obviously  a  most 
crude  test  and  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  numerical  value 
on  such  an  experiment.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  de- 
termine the  "strength"  of  the  moist  sheet  as  it  comes 
off  the  wet  machine,  the  figures  would  be  practically 
useless,  as  the  pulp  itself  in  the  sheet  and  lap  form,  is 
not  so  much  a  manufactured  article,  as  raw  material 
for  papermaking.  One  would  suppose  from  the  use  of 
such  a  term  as  "strength  of  pulp"  that  the  actual  re- 
sistance to  disruption  of  the  individual  fibres  was  be- 
ing considered.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  fact ;  the  only 
thing  that  occurs  is  that  the  fibres  simply  part  com- 
pany, they  have  been  more  or  less  "felted"  or  inter- 
laced one  with  another.  It  js  this  interlacing  of  the 
fibres  which  gives  to  a  sheet  of  wet  sulphite  its  so- 
called  "strength."  Pulp  in  the  lap  form  is  simply  in 
a  convenient  condition  for  transportation  and  any 
strength  that  it  may  happen  to  have  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  coincidence.  It  is  evident  that  the  so-called 
strength,  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  such  as 
(1)  Condition  of  pulp  in  blow  pits;  {'2)  Mechanical 
treatment  undergone  during  passage  to  wet  machine, 
whether  run  by  gravity  or  pumped,  either  by  plunger 
pumps  or  rotary  pumps.  Rotary  pumps  working  un- 
der a  high  head  and  at  high  speed  are  likely  to  bend 
the  fibres  and  so  cause  certain  differences  in  the  final 
result  off  the  wet  machine.  Then  there  are  the  opera- 
tions of  the  screens,  thickeners,  etc.,  of  different  tyj^es 
and  various  methods  of  working.  Finally  there  is  the 
wet  nuichine  itself.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  a 
further  chance  of  varying  the  "strength."  The  de- 
gree of  agitation  of  the  thin  stock  as  it  is  taken  up 
on  the  wire,  will  determine  the  "strength"  to  a  fur- 
ther extent,  as  the  interlacing  of  the  fibres  here  takes 
place.  Next  there  is  the  question  of  the  wetness  of  the 
pulp ;  also  whether  it  has  been  pressed  or  not,  and 
with  how  much  pressure.  The  degree  of  wetness  lias 
a  great  effect  on  the  so-called  strength.  It  is  evident 
that  the  term  strengtli  as  applied  to  lap  pulp  is  largely 
a  misnomer.  Of  course,  one  can  get  a  certain  idea  of 
the  length  and  apparent  strength  of  the  pulp,  by  pull- 
ing apart,  but  no  numerical  value  can  possibly  be  ap- 
plied to  this  test. 

In  Bulletin  No.  620  (1918)  of  the  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture, U.S.A.,  on  sulphite  cooking,  Lunak  says: — 
"At  the  present  time,  the  only  method  of  giving  a 
numerical  value  to  the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  a  pulp, 
is  to  make  strength  tests  of  paper  produced  l)y  that 
pulp."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  true,  as  the  only 
really  true  test  is  to  make  paper  from  the  pulp  under 
exactly  the  same  working  conditions  and  then  to  test 
the  slieets.  In  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  December 
6th,  1917,  there  is  an  article  on  "Determining  the 
Strengtli  of  Pulp,"  and  a  method  is  given  of  testing  b.v 
beating  up  in  a  ball  mill,  then  producing  hand-made 
sheets.    Such  a  method  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  consider- 


ed for  mill  use.  There  are  a  number  of  very  pointed 
remarks  in  the  article  which  will  bear  consideration  in 
testing  out  sulphite  pulp. 

L\)ming  now  to  the  sulphite  fibres  which  go  to  make 
up  the  sheet  of  paper,  we  must  consider  the  average 
length  of  the  fibres  and  also  the  amount  of  twist  and 
bending  that  has  been  produced  in  them.  These  two, 
together,  will  largely  determine  the  strength  of  the 
sheet.  The  average  length  may,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  direct  estimation  under  the  microscope  or  by 
the  projector,  by  measuring  and  counting,  but  this  is 
hardly  a  praetical)le  process,  due  to  the  time  taken. 

Ill  considering  the  question,  the  writer  decided  to 
try  the  so-called  "Sedimentation"  test,  that  is,  by  run- 
ning a  known  quantity  of  diluted  pulp  through  a  wire 
screen  placed  at.  the  bottom  of  a  tube,  this  being  in 
realit.y  a  combined  settling  and  filtering  test,  the  fibres 
making  their  own  filtering  medium.  It  had  previously 
been  noticed  during  the  tests  on  ground  wood  pulp, 
that  sulphite  pulp  had  about  ten  times  the  "free- 
iiess"  of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  it  occurred  to  the  writ- 
er, that  this  freeness  of  sulphite  could  be  largelj'  re- 
duced by  employing  a  tube  considerably  longer  than 
the  12-inch  tube  used  for  ground  wood  pulp.  At  first, 
some  figures  were  got  for  sulphite  using  the  ground 
wood  tester  made  as  described  by  the  writer  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  ]\Iagazine,  Vol.  15,  p.  217  (1917)  :  Canadian 
sulphite  pulp,  0  parts  in  1500  parts  water  at  70  deg. 
F.  took  35  seconds  to  run  down.  Double  the  concen- 
tration, that  is  10  parts  in  1500  water  took  also  only 
35  sconds,  while  Swedish  pulp  consisting  largely  of 
short  broken  fibres  took  33  seconds.  It  was  at  once 
evident  from  these  preliminary  tests,  that  a  very  much 
longer  tube  must  be  employed.  A  piece  of  ordinary 
glass  tube  of  about  1  inch  bore  and  about  57  inches  in 
length  was  taken  and  a  round  piece  of  fourdrinier  wire 
was  affixed  to  the  bottom  by  a  perforated  cork  and 
rubber  gasket.  Pulp  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1500 
water  was  poured  into  the  tube  and  by  means  of  a 
pinch  cock  was  allowed  to  run  down  48  inches.  Thus, 
by  lengthening  the  tube  bj^  about  500  per  cent,  great 
differences  were  got  in  the  time-sedimentation  tests, 
for  instance,  the  Swedish  pulp,  which  in  the  short  tube 
took  only  33  seconds,  in  the  long  tube  took  360  seconds, 
while  several  Canadian  samples  averaged  280  seconds. 
These  results  evidently  warranted  a  better  apparatus, 
so  a  tester  was  assembled  from  various  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus around  the  laboratory  and  mill.  The  appara- 
tus is  shown  in  the  sketch  :  A  is  an  ordinary  gauge  glass 
391/2  ins.  long  by  about  1^2  iiich  internal  diameter, 
such  as  is  used  on  the  Barker's  acid  tower;  B  is  an 
ordinarv  wooden  cylindrical  box,  such  as  is  used  for 
[lacking  oil  samples  and  is  6  inches  by  2  inches.  A 
hole  is  cut  in  the  bottom  and  a  short  piece  of  %  in. 
bore  glass  tube  inserted.  The  sketch  shows  the  method 
of  fixing  the  tester.  A  round  piece  of  machine  wire 
was  cut  and  clamped  over  a  round  of  perforated  tin 
plate  (such  as  is  found  in  the  top  of  tobacco  tins)  be- 
tween two  rubber  rings  on  which  the  gauge  glass 
pressed  heavily.  The  junction  at  D  was  made  water- 
tight with  paraffin  wax.    The  actual  working  diameter 
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of  the  wiro  serpen  was  about  l^i  inches.  At  E  is  a 
piece  of  bent  glass  tube  about  %  inch  diameter,  which 
is  used  for  {ranging;  the  water  h'vel  at  C  by  attaching 
to  rubber  tube  at  E.  adding  water  and  running  down 
so  as  to  leave  a  cushion  of  liquid  just  submerging  the 
wire  mesh.  The  tube  is  then  detached.  The  total  cap- 
aeity  of  the  tube  is  1130  ec.  and  the  working  length 
used  is  33  inehes  from  top,  where  a  mark  is  placed. 
The  apparatus  is  tightly  elamped  so  as  to  keep  the 
tube  pressing  heavily  on  the  rubber  rings. 

The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows: — Take  the 
iquivalenl  of  3.83  grams  of  dry  pulp  in  the  wet  lap 
form  and  thoroughly  break  up  by  strong  agitation  in 
a  bottle  with  lir)0  ec.  water  at  70  deg.  F.  (concentra- 
tion =  'i  parts  dry  pulp  to  1500  parts  water).  Then 
with  a  cushion  of  water  on  the  wire  and  outlet  clamp 
on  tight,  fill  in  i)ulp  mixture  to  brim  of  tube,  and  note 
the  time  and  release  clamp.  The  time  taken  to  run 
down  to  the  33  inch  mark  is  the  time-sedimentation 
test.  Table  I.  shows  some  figures  got  from  various 
small  samples  of  pulps  from  a  number  of  Canadian  and 
r.S.A.  mills. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Pulp  from.  Time-Sed.  Test. 

Soo  district 249  seeonds 

Ottawa  distriet  . 233 

Maine  distriet    28S 

Kt.   Maurice  distriet   R 260        " 

•St.  Maurice  distriet,  L 242        " 

New  Hampshire 213 

Now  and  then  one  gets  a  sam|)le  which  gives  very 
high  figures,  for  instance:  (1)  360  seconds;  (2)  350 
■seeonds. 

No.  1  was  a  sample  from  a  new  Canadian  mill  just 
starting  up.  while  No.  2  was  imported  Swedish  pulp. 
Both  these  samples  were  e.Kceptionally  low  quality',  br- 
ing largel.v  composed  of  mere  broken  fragments  of 
fibres.  Their  (|uality  was  so  bad  that  they  have  been 
taken  as  the  standards  for  inferiority. 

It  has  been  found  that  180  seeonds  is  about  thi- 
shortest  time  in  whieh  long  fibred  "news'"  quality  sul- 
phite will  sediment,  in  the  apparatus  deseribed.  at  70 
deg.  v..  that  is.  made  from  average  spruce-balsam  mix- 
ture of  pulp  wood.  This  180  seeonds  has  consequently 
been  taken  as  the  standard  for  liigh  quality  in  terms  of 
"  Length-Strength'"  of  fibre. 

The    main    thing   which    causes   differences    in    time 
tests  in  the  pulps  is  the  various  proportions  of  long  and 
short  fractured  fibres  present.     If  an  ordinary  pulp  is 
taken  and  is  found  to  sediment  in  about  180  seconds, 
and  is  then  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen 
to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  long  clean  undam- 
aged fibres,  and  we  have  a  right  to  assume  a  strength, 
in  terms  of  length   of  fibre,  of  100  per  cent.     If  we 
get  say  200  sees.,  we  see  a  noticeable  quantity,  but  still 
very  small  of  short  broken  fibres,  and  by  the  time  we 
reach  220  seconds,  the  number  of  small  fibres  has  be- 
come very  noticeable.     At  250  seconds  we  get  a  .sub- 
stantial percentage  of  short  weak  stock  in  the  pulp: 
at  350  seeonds  the  pulp  contains  large   (piantities  of 
very  short  bits  of  fibres,  and  can  only  be  classed  as 
very  weak  and  inferior  pulp.     Of  course,  it  is  not  con- 
tended that  the  length  of  the  fibres  only  determines 
the  time-sedimentation,   for  there   is  little   doubt   that 
pulp  made  from  different  woods  yields  somewhat  dif- 
ferent  results,  also  the   actual   varying  chemical   con- 
dition of  the  pulp  tends  also  this  way.     Experiments 
seem  to  show,  however,  that,  provided  the  pulp  wood 
is  fairly  constant   in  composition,  the  chemical  condi- 
tion of  the  pulp  may    be    ignored    (within     ordinary- 
working  limits)  and  the  differences  obtained,  attribut- 
ed solely  to  differences  in  length  of  fibres.     The  sedi- 
mentation test  is  followed  by  microscopic  examination 
of  the  pulp,  generally  at  least  two  slides  being  made, 
and  it  is  found  that   a  definite  change   in  sedimenta- 
tion will   show  the  reason  at   once  under  microscopic 
examination.    From  this  fact  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that   a   pulp  sedimenting  at  250  seconds  will  contain 
more  short  stock  than  one  giving  240  .seconds,  although 
perhaps  the   difference   is  hardly   recognizable   under 
the  micro.scope.     Considerable  thought  had  to  be  used 
before  a  scale  could  be  built  up  to  satisfy  all   condi- 
tions.    180  seconds  has  been  adopted  as  the  minimum 
test,  and  all  pulps  which  give  this  figure  arc  classed 
as   100  per  cent    in   length-strength;   350   seconds   has 
been  taken  as  the  lowest  class  of  commercial  pulp  and 
classed  as  65  p«T  cent  in  length-strength.  ^. 

This  term  "length-strengtfi"  is  user!  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  and  is  meant  to  indicate  the  papermaking 
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strength  of  the  pulp  in  terras  of  average  fibre  length 
as  found  by  sedimentation. 

The  difference  in  so-called  "strength"  of  two  pulps 
made  on  the  same  wet  machine,  one  taking  say  200 
seconds  and  the  other  250  seconds  to  sediment,  is  very 
noticeable,  as  ou  making  an  ordinary  "pull  apart" 
test,  the  difference  in  length  of  fibres  of  the  fractured 
side  of  the  pulp  sheets  is  readily  seen,  being  conspicu- 
ously long  in  the  200  seconds  sheet  and  much  less  so 
in  the  230-2.50  seconds  sheets. 

Table  2  gives  the  figures  determined  upon  for  use  in 
the   mill   routine. 

Table  No.  2. 

Percentage 
Length-Strength 
Sedimentation  Test  of  Fibres. 

Time  in  seconds.  Per  Cent. 

180   seconds 100 

200         "       95 

225         "       90 

250         ■■       85 

300  •       75 

350         "       65 

Some  actual  microscopical  calculations  have  been 
made  on  several  of  these  sedimentation  results,  and 
have  been  foiuid  to  work  out  very  closely  with  the 
above  table.  The  method  described  has  now  been  in 
daily  use  for  over  three  months,  and  has  been  found 
to  give  quite  satisfactory  results  as  a  numerical  guide 
to    quality. 

As  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes,  the  above 
method  is  quite  new  in  the  pulp  trade,  and  it  is  claim- 
ed that:  (1)  The  method  is  new  and  original;  (2)  it 
gives  a  very  rapid  and  reasonably  accurate  test  of 
strength  in  terms  of  fibre  length;  (3)  it  can  be  used 
with  inexpensive  home-made  apparatus. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  opinions  on  this  me- 
thod by  othei-  operators. 
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PICHE    PLANTING   SPRUCE   AND   PINE  — SO   IS 
ELLWOOD  WILLSON. 

l'\)l lowing  the  close  of  tlie  formal  proceedings  of 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bu- 
reau held  in  Montreal  Aug.  20th,  a  party  of  visiting 
members  anil  others  were  taken  on  a  motor-car  trip  to 
Berthier  and  Grand  Jlere,  Que.,  to  inspect  the  forest 
nurseries  maintained  in  ttu^  former  place  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Govcrnnu'nt  of  Quebec  and  in  the  latter  by 
the  Laurentide  Company,  Limited. 

Included  in  the  party  were  Mr.  George  M.  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Knowlton  Bros.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  dean  of 
American  paper  makers,  whose  active  connection  with 
the  industry  covers  a  period  of  sixty  consecutive 
vears ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Sterling,  West  End  Paper  Co,,  Carth- 
age, N.  Y.;  Prof.  C.  T.  Hamill,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  R.  0.  Sweezy, 
consulting  engineer  and  forestry  expert,  Montreal ; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  Canadian  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Montreal;  Mr.  Ellwood  Willson,  forestry  expert 
of  the  Laurentide  Company.  Limited  ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Kel- 
logg, secretary  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  New  York ; 
Mr.  A.  L.  Dawc,  secretary  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  Montreal,  and  others. 

Arriving  at  Berthier,  two  hours  were  spent  in  going 
over  the  nurseries  and  plantation  under  the  guidance 


of  Mr.  G.  C.  Piehe,  chief  forester  of  Quebec.  The 
grounds  cover  more  than  twelve  acres  in  extent  and 
are  soon  to  be  considerably  enlarged.  They  contain 
trees  in  various  stages  of  development,  from  seedlings 
of  less  than  a  year's  growth  to  some  standing  timber 
of  a  very  fair  size  and  comprise  a  greater  number  of 
varieties  than  Heinz  ever  thought  of.  to  quote  Mr. 
Picho.  Pine  and  spruce  specimens,  however,  pre- 
dominate, experimental  work  in  the  production  of 
pulp  woods  being  the  strong  feature  of  the  nurseries, 
Mr,  Piche  is  producing  upwards  of  2,000,000  seedlings 
a  year  and  has  orders  for  the  coming  year  for  500,000 
i-eplants  for  the  Laurentide  Company  and  1,500,000 
for  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  He  ex- 
pects soon  to  hv  producing  ujiwards  of  5,000,000  seed- 
lings a  year,  when  he  figures  that  the  nurseries  wm 
be  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  Not  the  least  interesting 
exhibit  was  that  comprising  two  acres  of  natural  re- 
growths  of  spruce  and  pine  containing  a  large  number 
of  young  trees  of  less  than  nine  years'  growth  aver- 
aging about  eleven  feet  in  height,  some  of  them  reach- 
ing a  growth  of  twenty  feet.  In  the  plantation  are 
many  trees  of  various  ages  which  are  all  duly  ticketed 
and  numbered  and  are  subjected  to  constant  observa- 
tion and  an  accurate  system  of  record-keeping  which, 
in  time,  will  result  in  the  accumulation  of  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  data  respecting  growth,  production,  clim- 
atic inflnenee,  etc,  Mr,  Piche  conducts  a  school  for 
forestry  students  at  the  nurseries  two  months  in  each 
year,  where  young  men  come  for  practical  instruction 
in  forestry.  Pie  reports  that  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  science  among  the  youth  of  Quebec. 

The  visitors  were  most  favorably  impressed  by  all 
that  they  saw  and  left  with  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  work  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Quebec  Provincial  Government,  which  they  thought 
might  well  be  emulated  by  other  governments. 

At  Grand  "Mere  the  visitors  were  introduced  to  the 
reforestration  work  of  the  Laurentide  Company  by 
Mr.  Ellwood  Willson,  the  company's  chief  forester. 
They  were  again  greatly  surprised  and  not  a  little 
pleased  over  the  extent  and  the  seriousness  with  which 
this  work  is  being  carried  on.  In  their  nurseries  the 
company  has  some  750,000  spruce  and  pine  replants 
of  from  one  to  three  years'  growth  and  about  250,000 
seedlings  just  beginning  to  make  their  appearance. 
Everything  is  carried  out  in  the  most  scienific  manner, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  to  its  drainage  and  the  watering  and  care  of  the 
plants. 

The  company  is  also  engaged  in  some  quite  extensive 
reclaimation  work  in  some  nearby  swamp  lands  by 
which  they  hope  to  obtain  an  additional  large  tract  for 
reafforestration.  The  nurseries  and  swamp  lands  are 
located  within  six  miles  of  the  company's  mills  and 
are  easily  accessible  thereto. 

After  inspecting  the  nurseries  the  visitors  were  taken 
through  the  mills,  the  character  of  which- so  impressed 
Messrs.  Knowlton  and  Sterling  that  they  decided  to  re- 
main over  a  day  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  leisurely 
going-over.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  public  park  main- 
tained by  the  company,  the  golf  links  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  community  life  which  distinguish  Lauren- 
tide from  most  mill  jiroperties,  and  dinner  was  par- 
taken of  at  the  Lauri'utide  Inn,  the  company's  famous 
hotel.  In  the  evening  the  return  journey  was  made 
by  motor  car  to  Three  Rivers  and  from  there  by  steam- 
boat to  Montreal. 
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PURCHASING  AGENTS  DECIDE  ON  A  STANDARD 
CATALOG  SIZE. 

The  desire  to  select  a  standard  size  for  catalogs  is 
old  but  it  has  seemed  impossible  for  the  various  in- 
terests to  get  together  to  agree  upon  some  one  size 
which  will  aeeommodate  the  needs  of  all  industries. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  has, 
for  the  last  year,  been  making  strenuous  endeavors  to 
determine  upon  some  one  size  which  they  might  adopt 
and  which  would  meet  with  speedy  acceptance  by  those 
who  issue  catalogs. 

It  seemed  to  them  impossible  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion by  mail,  so  the  standardization  committee  of 
that  association  determined  that  tlie  only  successful 
plan  was  to  get  all  the  interested  parties  together  in  a 
meeting  and  talk  it  over  where  each  could  bear  the 
claims  of  the  others.  In  this  way  it  was  believed  that 
the  differences  of  opinion  could  readily  be  adjusted 
foi-  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
that  from  this  discussion  the  committee  might  choose 
its  size. 

Conse<iuently,  the  committee  called  a  national  catalog 
conference  at  Chicago.  May  22,  1918.  This  conference 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  twenty-three  associa- 
tions of  the  industries,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Ignited  States,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  paper 
mills,  paper  jobbers,  cover  paper  manufacturers,  the 
United  Typothctae.  trade  i)ress,  printing  machinery 
manufacturers,  catalog  printers,  filing  device  makers 
and  those  who  i.ssue   catalogs. 

Every  one  there  had  opportunity  to  air  his  views 
freely  and  after  the  smoke  cleared  away  it  was  found 
that  in  a  general  way  the  ideas  were  coming  closer  and 
closer  together  as  one  after  another  agreed  to  give  as 
well  as  to  take. 

After  the  all  day  session  of  the  catalog  conference, 
the  standardization  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Purchasing  Agents  met  and  reviewed  the 
arguments  and  results  of  the  conference. 

The  conunittee  then  decided  to  urge  that  all  catalogs 
intended  for  purchasing  agents  be  made  iy^XlO% 
inches.  / 

It  was  also  decided  that  to  accommodate  those  who 
iss\ie  pamphlets  and  single  sheets  the  following  would 
be  adopted  for  printed  matter  intended  for  purchas- 
ing agents: 

Pamphlets  and  booklets  nuide  in  half  the  standard 
size  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  purchasing  agent, 
provided  they  are  saddle  stitched  so  that  when  o|>ened 
out    they  will   measure  7V2X10%   for  C(uivenience   in 


filing.  Thus  booklets  5  5/16x7y2  or  33^1X10%  will 
be  accei^table. 

Single  sheets  larger  than  7i/)XlO%,  such  as  blue- 
prints, maps  and  charts,  will  be  filed  in  the  purchas- 
ing agents'  standard  file  provided  they  will  readily 
fold  down  to  that  size. 

Single  sheets  or  pamphlets  of  the  71/^X10%  standard 
size  may  be  folded  for  convenience  in  mailing  but 
should  be  so  made  as  to  permit  easy  unfolding  and 
filing  by  the  purchasing  agent. 

The  committee  also  endorsed  the  recommendation  of 
the  conference  that  i)ai)er  for  catalogs  be  confined  to 
the  .sizes  25X38,  32X44  and  83x46,  that  weights  based 
on  25X38  be  limited  to  40,  45,  50,  60,  70  and  80 
pounds  and  that  coloi-s  be  I'cstricted  to  white  and 
natural. 

Those  atteiuling  tju-  conferenci-  who  are  in  position 
to  know  claim  that  this  movement  when  fully  operative 
will  conserve  30,000  pco])lc  now  used  on  hanil  processes 
because  of  lack  of  standardization  and  will  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  pa|)er  and  printing  industries. 

The  standardization  committee  of  the  Purchasing 
Agents'  Association  is  as  follows:  W.  L.  Chandler, 
ehairman.  Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company:  W, 
v.  ('.  Bulkcley,  Columbus  Railway,  Power  an<l  Light 
Comj^iany ;  C.  A.  Woodruff,  Saxon  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany: R,  E,  Cowan,  Ralston  Purina  Company;  N,  L. 
Mor-se,  Southern  California  Gas  Company:  F,  W,  Hicks, 
Prest-0-Litc  Company;  G.  L,  Winters,  La  Favorite 
Rubber   Manufacturing  Company, 


'I  Admit  Paper  is  Non-Essential" 

-  Frotii    the    Taper    r>cal«- 


PRICE  CHANGES   SINCE  1914. 

Article.  1914  Price. 

Canadian  Roll  News $2.05  per  100  lbs. 

Unskilled  Labor .18  per  hour 

Wood $5.40  per  cord 

Coal .')!3.S5    per  ton 

Alum   $1 .08   per  100  lbs. 

Clay.. $10.40   per  ton 

Wool  Felts .87  per  lb. 

Dryer  Felts  ...  .  36  per  lb. 

Fourdrinier  Wires 22^4  per  so.  ft. 


Present  Price. 

P.C.  Inc. 

$2.85  per  100  lbs. 

39% 

.33  per  hour 

83% 

$12.00  per  cord 

122% 

$7.16  per  ton 

86% 

$2.41  per  100  lbs. 

123% 

$14.90  per  ton 

45% 

$2.00jjerlb.     . 

130^ 

.64  per  lb. 

78% 

.74  per  sq.  ft.. 

228% 
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A  Visit  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia 


(.Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 


Ono  little  i-ealizes  the  couveaience  of  railroad  train 
seivi'ee  or  the  degree  to  which  one  comes  to  depend 
on  train  schedules  until  a  place  is  reached  where  there 
are  no  trains.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  "missing  the 
WMfei'  when  the  well  runs  dry."  British  Columbia,  or 
at  least  the  coast  of  the  province  might  be  called 
t rainless.  The  only  way  to  get  from  place  to  place  is 
liy  boat,  01-  in  a  few  instances,  on  foot.  Even  points 
a  half  mile  or  so  apart  are  more  easily  reached  by 
water  than  by  land.  The  pulp  and  paper  mills  are 
all  reached  by  water:  not  one  is  within  many  miles 
of  a  railway,  Although  some  of  the  mills  are  far  in 
the  north  their  harbors  never  freeze  over  so  that  navi- 
gation is  possible  throughout  the  year. 

The  Mills  on  Howe  Sound,  B.C.— Mill  Creek  and 
Rainy  River. 

Ilowe  Sound  is  a  deep  bay  or  inlet  just  north  of 
X'.ancouver  which  extends  more  than  thirty  miles  back 
into  tli(>  Province.  On  it  are  located  two  pulp  mills; 
one  the  old  B.C.  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  at  Mill  Creek,  now 
a    pai't    of  the   Wlialeii   Pulp   and   Paper   (^o.,    and    the 


a  ijiillion  feet,  was  a  regular  wooden  iceberg,  drawing 
42  feet- of  water.  The  largest  log  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  saw  mill  is  six  feet  in  diameter  so  that  larger 
sticks  are  sent  .to  the  Swanson  Bay  mill. 

At  the  Mill  Creek  plant  the  slabs  are  taken  off  and 
the. log  squared.  The  best  lumber  is  selected  for  aero- 
plane spruce  and  this  is  further  inspected  by  Govern- 
ment inspectors.  The  Whalen  Company  at  its  three 
big  plants  is  giving  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
Government  in  getting  out  as  much  of  this  stock  as 
possible  and  the  officials  in  charge  of  aeroplane  spruce 
production  more  than  once  mentioned  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  co-ojieration  given  by  this  company  and 
the  Pacific  Mills.  The  hemlock  and  any  sprnce  which 
is  not  of  aeroplane  grade  is  used  mostly  for  the  piilp 
mill.  Some  commercial  lumber  is  sold  and  the  steam 
plant  is  run  entirely  on  wood  waste  so  that  no  part 
of  the  log  is  wasted. 

The  chipper  is  different  from  the  ordinary  type. 
Since  the  slabs  are  used  for  fuel  a  barker  is  not  re- 
quired. The  chipper  consists  of  two  discs  with  the 
chipper  knives   set   between   their  periphei'ies   perpen- 


Off  for  Mill  Creek  in  the  Nooya. 

other  the  plant  of  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
at  Port  Mellon.  The  trip  to  Mill  Creek  was  made  in 
the  launch  Nooya,  which  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  mill.  The 
trip  from  Vancouver  was  made  in  good  time  and  in 
spite  of  a  little  rough  weather  in  passing  the  Tide  Rips, 
near  Vancouver,  all  enjoyed  the  sail  up  the  Sound. 
The  mill  was  reached  by  noon  and  a  fine  meal  was 
enjoyed  at  the  company  boarding  house.  This  plant 
at  Mill  Creek  has  a  capacity  of  26,400  tons  per  year  of 
easy  bleaching  sulphite.  Besides  this  the  saw  mill  turns 
out  a  large  quantity  of  spruce  lumber.  In  the  bay 
were  about  seven  and  a  half  million  feet  of  logs  ready 
for  the  saw  mill.  Nearly  one  and  a  half  million  feet 
had  just  arrived  from  lumbering  operations  in  the 
north,  where  the  wood  is  cut  for  this  mill.  This  quan- 
tity 4iad  been  made  up  into  two  Davis  rafts  which 
were  towed  about  300  miles  and  wei'e  said  to  be 
the  largest  single  toAV  that  had  ever  been  made  on  the 
Pacific  coast.    The  larger  raft.  M'hich  contained  nearly 


A  Beautiful 


View  on  Howe  Sound- 
in  the  Distance. 


-Mount  Garibaldi 


dicular  to  the  discs.  The  timbers  are  squared  in  the 
saw  mill  and  are  fed  to  the  chipper  in  full  lengths, 
being  pushed  forward  by  rollers  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  revolving  chipper  knives  chop  off  the  ends  of  the 
sticks.  The  chijjs  are  of  practically  the  same  di- 
mensions as  when  prei)ared  in  the  ordinary  way.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  mill  is  that  the  chips  when 
l)roken  u])  are  conveyed  to  the  top  of  a  dryer  and 
fall  through  a  current  of  hot  air.  From  the  foot  of 
the  dryer  they  are  blown  to  the  chip  bin.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  this  method  not  only  produces  a  more  uniform 
pulp  but  saves  chemicals.  f 

There  is  an  excellent  head  of  water  and  the  ma 
cliinei-\-  is  largely  driven  by  individual  Pelton  water- 
wheels  located  as  desired,  inueli  as  individual  motors 
might   be  distributed. 

The  tower  system  is  used  for  preparing  the  acid 
with  limestone  from  the  Company's  own  quarries,  and 
the  pulp  is  cooked  in  four  digesters.     The  slow  cook 
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:jroL-i->>  Is  iisfil  and  a  fine  quality  of  stroiif^  easy 
bleaching  pulp  is  produced.  It  is  cxpeeted  tliat  the 
capacity  will  soon  be  100  tons  per  day.  Tiie  pulp 
is  dried  on  two  fourdannier  machines  each  112"  wide 
so  as  to  get  an  air  dry  pulp.  This  is  cut  into  sheets 
and  baled  at  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  into  bales 
weighing  320  lbs.  It  can  be  loaded  directl.v  into  ocean 
jteaniers  at  the  mill,  or  sent  to  Vancouver  in  scows. 

The  town  is  attractively  sitiuited  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  There  are  a  number  of  attractive  houses 
as  well  as  a  comfortable  boarding  house  and  a  well 
equipped  eating  house.  It  is  five  or  six  hours  sail 
to  Vancouver  and  there  is  a  daily  boat  service  by  the 
Terminal  Steamship  Company. 

This  last  point  is  important  because  it  hapi)ein>d 
that  damage  was  done  to  the  Xooya  coming  through 
the  rough  water  and  we  were  olilig(>d  to  return  on  tlie 
steamer.  One  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  party.  Mr.  Mae- 
aulay,  was  one  of  the  old  tinu'  miners  who  had  been 
to  Alaska  in  1S98,  and  he  recognized  in  ("apt.  Cates 
of  the  Ballena.  an  old  friend  who  sailed  the  Yukm 
in  tlic  days  of  the  Kiond.yke  rush.  The  cajjtain  invited 
us  to  the  pilot  house.  In  oin-  party  there  were  a  is 
Mr.  Macaulay"s  brother-in-law,  who  has  ,iust  emerged 
from  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Jorgenson  of  the  Whalen  Pulj) 
and  Paper  Company.  Besides  the  tales  of  Kloii<i>ke 
days  we  got  some  interesting  first  hand  information 
of  conditions  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Cameron  told  of  a  friend 
who  was  overtaken  by  bandits  (according  to  M' 
Cameron  most  all  Mexicans  are  bandits)  and  he  had 
everything  taken  from  him  and  off  him  except  his 
union  suit,  and  the  only  reason  they  didn't  take  that 
wa.s  because  the.v  didn't  know  how  to  take  it  off.  If 
that  is  typical  of  conditions  in  Mexico  we  much  prefer 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

To  reach  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
at  Port  Mellon  it  is  necessary  to  start  out  afresh  from 
Vancouver.  Only  a  few  months  ago  this  mill  was  the 
only  one  in  British  Columbia  manufacturing  kraft 
pulp.  At  present  the  Pacific  Mills  are  also  producing 
this  material.  The  Marine  Express  Com]iany  runs  a 
boat  daily  in  the  summer  and  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  winter  to  Port  Mellon  and  Seaside,  a  hotel 
.i\ist  beyond.  There  is  but  little  opportunit.v  to  stop 
in  the  busy  season,  and  it  was  with  some  difficult.v 
that  we  persuaded  the  captain  to  delay  sailing  for  n 


short  time,  l)Ut  t)y  getting  off  the  boat  on  the  way  to 
Seaside  there  was  time  to  go  through  tlie  plant.  The 
capacity  at  present  is  between  15  and  20  tons,  but  tlie 
mill  has  been  handicapped  by  the  failure  of  the  original 
company  to  provide  sufficient  recovery  api)aratus. 
Two  complete  sets  of  discs  and  tube  evaporators  and 
black  ash  furnaces  were  being  installed  and  may  now 
be  in  operation.  The  eight  new  dryers,  we  understand, 
have  been  started.  The  coiii]iany's  chemist  also  has 
charge  of  the  first  aid  work  and  a  well  equipped  room 
is  provided.  Any  serious  ca.ses  can  be  very  quickly 
niiiveil  to  the  luispital  at  Biitannia  which  is  .iust  across 


Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Port  Mellon, 

the  Sound.  The  ruiiij)aii.\  has  a  line  boarding  house 
which  is  very  nicely  kept  up  and  is  gradually  build- 
ing cottages  for  the  better  accommodation  of  families. 
About  65  men  are  employed. 

Xew  coal  handling  equipnu'Ut  is  also  being  put  in 
and  it  is  likely  that  by  the  end  of  the  .vear  a  capacity 
iif  SO  tons  will  be  reached. 
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The  editor  doesn't  ofteu  get  a  chance  to  go  off  on 
a  trip  in  a  private  yacht,  so  there  was  but  one  answer 
tu  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Sherman's  invitation  to  accompany  liiin 
and  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bu- 
reau to  Watertown  in  order  to  see  newsprint  manu- 
factured without  sulphite.  Mr.  Sherman's  yacht,  the 
Waiia  II.  was  waiting  at  Lachine  and  by  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  was  pushing  her  nose  up  the  canal  toward 
home.  Going  through  the  locks  was  an  interesting 
experience,  especially  for  one  making  the  trip  for 
the  first  time.  The  going  was  necessarily  slow  at  such 
stages,  but  occasional  stretches  of  open  water  gave  an 
opportunity  for  making  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  or 
more.  (_)n  nearing  Ogdensburg  we  passed  an  island 
on  which  some  of  Mr.  Sherman's  friends  were  camp- 
ing. They  fired  a  salute  with  their  little  cannon  and 
we  dipped  our  colors  just  like  a  regular  boat.  A  stop 
for  the  night  was  made  at  Ogdensburg,  and  on  Friday 
morning  we  continued  the  delightful  sail  through  the 
Thousaiul  Islands.  This  was  a  most  enjoyable  ex- 
perieiR-e,  and  seemed  like  journeying  through  a  won- 
tlerland  which  had  been  spjinkletl  over  the  broad 
river. 

A  short  motor  ride  took  us  from  Clayton  to  Water- 
town  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Le- 
febvre  Groundwood  Mill  and  the  Felts  Mills  and  Great 
Bend  mills  of  the  Taggarts  Paper  Company.  On  the 
way  up  the  river  Mr.  Sherman  had  outliiunl  the  pro- 
cess somewhat  and  had  given  a  history  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  luul  been  met  and,  he  believes,  overcome,  in 
the  development  of  the  process.  The  following  is  the 
situation  as  it  was  seen  and  appears  to  the  editor  of 
the  Pul])  and  Paper  Magazine. 

The  groundwood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper  containing  no  sulphite  is  made  by  the  so- 
called  Hall  process,  which  produces  a  suiierior  quality 
of  mechanical  pulp.  The  I".S.  patent,  number  1.132.- 
258,  was  applied  for  on  November  27th.  1914,  and 
granted  March  16th,  1915.  The  wording  of  the  pa- 
tent may  be  I'ead  in  another  column.  Mr.  Hall  also  ap- 
plied on  December  28th,  1915,  for  a  patent  relating  to 
the  bur  foi'  treating  grindstones.  This  patent,  num- 
ber 1,219,299,  was  granted  on  March  13th,  1917.  '  Can- 
adian patents  have  also  been  obtained.  The  Lefebvre 
Mill  at  Watertown,  where  the  process  is  being  used 
for  groundwood  manufacture  only,  also  operates  the 
Lefebvre  process,  and  for  this  reason  the  two  processes 
have,  perhaps,  become  confused  in  the  minds  of  some 
people.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two.  The 
Ilall  process,  now  controlled  by  the  Hall-Walker- Ward 
('o..  Inc..  is  a  pi-ocess  for  making  pulp.  The  Lefebvre 
process,  which  was  patented  by  Henry  Lefebvre  of 
Watertown.  is  a  process  for  preventing  the  loss  of 
pulp  and  for  improving  the  cpuility  and  yield.  The 
two  processes  dovetail  together  so  that,  when  installed 
in  a  mill  they  constitute  ideal  conditions  for  producing 
the  maximum  quantity  of  high  quality  groundwood. 
At  the  Lefebvre  Mill,  where  Mr.  Ward  is  himself  in 
charge,  there  were  two  grinders  operating.  The  other 
grinders  were  closed  down  because  of  low  water. 

A  brief  description  of  the  mill  may  be  helpful.  The 
pulp  from  the  grinders  passes  through  a  rectangular 
chan'nel  about  50  feet  long  to  a  storage  tank.  The 
channel   js  fitted  with  riffles  to  catch   the  sand  and 


other  heavy  sediment.  The  pulp  flows  into  the  top  of 
the  tank  and  foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt,  settle  to 
the  bottom  with  the  fibres  floating  in  the  liquid. 
From  near  the  top  of  the  tank  a  centrifugal  pump 
withdraws  the  pulp  and  discharges  it  into  a  tower 
or  chimney  of  relatively  small  cross  section  (three  or* 
four  feet  square)  and  high  enough  so  that  the  over- 
flow from  the  top  discharges  to  the  screens.  By  means  ■ 
of  the  tank  and  the  chimney  the  finest  fibres,  which 
rise  most  rapidly,  find  their  way  to  the  screens  and 
screening  is  effected  with  a  minimum  of  screen  sur- 
face ami  with  a  minimum  of  tailings.  The  tailings  pass 
through  a  -lordan  engine  with  a  special  filling  and 
after  being  brushed  out  are  added  to  the  stream  of 
pulp  passing  from  the  grinders  through  the  chest  and 
chimney  back  to  the  screens.  At  intervals  the  sedi- 
ment is  removed  from  the  tank  and  chimney.  The 
s;;'reened  pulp  is  run  off  on  a  wet  machine  and  the 
white  water  is  used  on  the  stones.  None  escapes.  It 
is  a  self-contained  system.  A  small  amount  of  pulp 
is  necessarily  lost  in  cleaning  the  chest,  but  this  is 
quite  infrequent.  Practically  all  the  fibi-e  in  the  log 
is  utilized.     So  much  for  the  Lefebvre  system. 

The  stones  were  operating  at  a  low  velocity  and  an 
appropriately  low  pressure  on  the  phmgers  on  account 
of  the  low  water  in  the  river.  The  superintendent 
stated  that  the  production  had  been  increased  about 
50  per  cent  since  the  mill  was  operated  on  the  Hall 
and  Lefebvre  systems.  The  actual  yield  per  horse- 
power should  be  the  criterion,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  quality  of  the  pulp.  This  point  could  be  de- 
termined by  a  carefully  conducted  test  where  grinders 
are  operated  by  a  motor.  Such  figures  are  not  at 
hand  and  it  should  be  understood  that  the  writer  did 
not  make  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  process  nor 
acciirate  measurements  of  production,  quality,  etc., 
that  might  well  be  conducted  in  connection  with  a 
process  which  undoubtedly  is  the  most  important  step 
in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper  that  has  been 
made  since  the  introduction  of  wood  pulp. 

At  one  of  the  mills  of  the  Taggarts  Paper  Co.,  we 
saw  hanging  made  with  no  sulphite:  in  the  furnish  as 
far  as  could  be  seen,  and  he  has  samples  of  newsprint 
to  which,  it  is  claimed,  no  sulphite  had  been  added. 
An  analysis  of  this  paper  under  the  microscope  showed 
a  few  sulphite  fibres,  but  this  could  not  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  general  sulphite  content,  because  sul- 
phite had  been  used  in  previous  furnishes  and  there 
was  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this  sample  did  not 
come  from  the  first  roll  of  what  was  intended  to  he 
sulphite-free  paper.  The  content  of  sulphite  as  indi- 
cated by  the  one  test  would  not  have  been  greater  than 
5  per  cent,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  containing  100  per  cent 
groundwood  is  not  entirely  feasible. 

The  machine  on  which  this  paper  was  made  was  op- 
erated at  380  feet.  It  will  be  impossible  to  state  or  pre- 
dict what  will  happen  at  faster  speeds  until  experi- 
ments are  carried  out  in  mills  equipped  with  fast  run- 
ning machines.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
enter  into  consideration  of  this  subject.  One  of  these 
is  the  freeness  of  the  stuff.  It  is  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  water  drain  through  the  wire.  A  slow 
stuff  will  not  permit  this,  and  ordinary  groundwood 
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is  said  to  liave  a  teiult'iiey  to  make  the  stuff  slow.  This 
may  be  liiie  in  part  to  liydratiou  by  nibbing  the  fibres 
ill  eoiitact  with  watei-  ami  in  i)ai't  to  tlie  presenee  of 
iiiauy  small  fragments  of  fibres.  Sulphite  pulp  is  very 
free,  as  the  artiele  by  "'Snowshoe'"  ou  another  page 
will  show.  One  would  expect  groundwood  made  by 
the  Hall  process  to  be  relatively  free,  and  on  this  ac- 
couut.  at  least,  to  be  adapted  to  fast  running  machines. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  certain  am- 
ount of  fine  pulp  is  desirable  as  a  "filler"  in  making 
a  smooth  surface.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  20  per 
cent  of  sujihite  pulp  is  necessary  to  give  the  strength 
retjuired  to  carry  the  paper  over  fast  running  ma- 
chines and  printing  presses.  In  connection  with  the 
latter  point  the  all  groundwood  sheet,  of  which  we 
have  a  sample,  has  been  run  over  modern  printing 
presses  and  no  complaints  have  been  received  by  the 
paper  makers  regarding  its  (juality,  either  in  regard 
to  running  over  the  press  or  regarding  its  behavior 
toward  the  ink  and  the  type.  Certainly  in  color,  tex- 
ture and  surface  it  compares  favorably  with  most 
newspapers.  The  question  of  color  is  more  or  less  of 
a  secondary  consideration,  as  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
adding  the  dyestuff  and  the  surface  is  a  matter  of 
more  or  less  pressure  on  the  calenders.  The  texture 
also  can  be  varied  in  several  ways. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
tra cost  of  production  involved  is  not  greater  than  the 
difference  Ijetween  the  cost  of  the  20%  of  sulphite 
in  ordinary  newsprint  and  the  cost  of  the  ground- 
wood  which  would  replace  it.  This  question  requires 
the  consideration  of  several  factors  for  its  solution.  In 
the  first  place,  there  may  not  be  grounds  for  assum- 
ing that  grinding  by  the  Hall  process  costs  more  than 
grinding  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  regard  to  the  loss  of 
production  we  must  begin  with  the  grinders.  Records 
show  a  possible  production  by  actual  experience  of 
2,500  to  2,600  lbs.  or  more,  of  air-dry  groundwood  pulp 
per  cord  of  wood.  Ordinary  practice  gives  a  yield  of 
about  2,250  lbs.  per  cord.  It  must  be  understood  in 
this  connection,  however,  that  no  two  cords  are  alike. 
The  size  of  the  logs  and  the  kind  of  the  wood,  the 
straightness  and  the  length  of  the  sticks  all  have  an 
influence  on  the  yield.  This  is  further  influenced  by 
the  conditions  of  grinding  and  by  the^method  used  for 
handling  the  pulp  after  it  is  made.  By  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Hall  process  of  gi-inding  and  the  Lefebvre 
system  of  handling  i)ulp  practically  no  fibres  whatever 
are  lost,  and  consequently  the  yield  of  2,500  or  in 
some  eases  even  more  than  2,600  lbs.,  per  cord  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

Newsprint  mills  at  the  present  time  are  built  with 
the  idea  of  using  both  sulphite  and  groundwood.  There 
is  consetiuently  the  outlay  for  a  digester  equipment 
and  wood  preparation  and  the  steam  plant  for  cooking. 
The  operation  requires  capital  for  carrying  stocks  of 
sulphur,  lime,  stone  and  coal  and  the  pulp  produced  be- 
ing only  50  per  cent  of  the  wood  thereby  consumed  re- 
((uires  the  purchase  and  storage  of  20  to  25  per  cent 
more  wood  than  would  be  used  for  an  all  groundwood 
sheet.  This  difference  in  wood  may  be  even  larger. 
With  an  all  groundwood  sheet  it  is  possible  to  design 
a  mill  based  on  the  manufacture  of  groundwood  and 
by  locating  such  a  mill  adjacent  to  water  power  and 
wood  supply  the  only  outside  materials  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  mill  would  be  machine  clothing,  re- 
pair parts,  coal  for  drying  the  pa])er  and  heating  the 
building  onlv  and  such  incidental  materials  as  cla.v,  siz- 


ing, alum  and  (i\  es  as  might  occasionally  be  used.  If 
it  shoulil  be  found  on  trial  that  the  maximum  speed 
at  which  an  all  groundwood  sheet  can  be  economically 
run  is  less  than  that  at  which  the  present  kind  of  news- 
l)rint  can  be  run,  such  a  machine  can  be  built  of  lighter 
material  and  so  reduce,  to  some  extent,  the  overhead 
charge  due  to  more  expensive  machines,  or  a  new  de- 
.sign  can  be  developed.  In  this  connection,  however, 
we  must  remember  that  not  many  years  ago  300  to  500 
feet  was  considered  prett\'  high  speed  for  even  a  20 
j)er  cent  sulphite  sheet,  and  now  we  have  ])aper  ma- 
chines operating  at  twice  that  speed.  Is  it  not  likelj- 
then  that  a  machine  can  be  built  which  will  operate 
satisfactorily  at  high  speed  on  newsprint  made  with- 
out sulphite? 

The  ])ossible  loss  in  production  on  the  pa]ier  machine 
due  to  .slowing  down  the  speed  is  quite  largely  made 
uj)  by  the  additional  jjroduction  in  the  groundwood 
mill,  b\'  the  saving  in  |)uli)wo()d.  by  the  saving  in  sul- 
l)hite  mill  expenditure  and  in  the  purchase  and  trans- 
portation of  several  materials.  The  manufacture  of  an 
all  groundwood  newsprint  is  based  almost  entirely  on 
two  Canadian  natural  resources;  the  forest  and  water 
power,  and  its  use  would  be  a  means  of  conservng  the 
forest  as  less  wood  is  required  for  a  ton  of  .such  paper. 

A  point  which  has  apparently  received  no  consid- 
eration is  the.  question  of  durability  of  the  paper. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disintegration  and  discolor- 
ation of  woodpulp  papers  is  largely  due  to  constituents 
of  the  wood  which  are  not  removed  by  the  chemical 
process.  The  extent  to  which  20  per  cent  of  sulphite 
pulp  prolongs  the  natural  life  of  the  paper  over  what 
it  would  be  without  the  sulphite  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  question  of  durability  in  newspapers  is 
receiving  considerable  attention  from  librarians  and 
others,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
individual  issue  of  a  newspaper  serves  a  temporary 
purpose  and  therefore  should  not  be  expected  to  last 
many  years. 

The  situation  is  one  that  no  doubt  warrants  a  com- 
jilete  scientific  investigation.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
say  whether  paper  can  be  made  satisfactorily  without 
sulphite  on  a  high  speed  machine  until  it  is  tried,  as 
we  have  said  before,  and  the  qiudity  of  such  paper  can- 
not be  foretold  until  the  paper  is  made  and  tested. 
One  of  the  factors  in  making  i)aper  on  a  high  speed 
machine  is  freeness  of  the  stock,  and  surely  a  ground- 
wood  pulp  made  with  a  minimum  of  "mush"  or  fine 
mashed  up  fibres  and  with  a  maximum  of  long  fibres 
should  approximate  the  condition  of  pulp,  which  has 
been  rendered  free  by  the  addition  of  sulphite  pulp. 
The  matter  of  strength  is  the  qualjty  of  the  finished 
paper  depending,  not  alone  on  the  character  of  the 
fibre,  but  also  on  the  method  of  manufacture  and  other 
conditions,  such  as  moisture  content.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  the  results  of  a  sedimentation  test 
conducted  on  (1)  ordinary  groundwood.  (2)  ground- 
wood  made  by  the  Hall  process,  (3)  the  mixture  of 
groundwood  with  20  per  cent  sulphite  pulp  readv.for 
the  jiaper  machine,  (4)  Hall  process  groundwood  ready 
for  i>aper  making  without  the  addition  of  sulphite. 
Such  a  series  of  tests  would,  at  least,  serve  to  show 
the  relative  speed  at  which  water  will  leave  the  stock 
on  the  wire  and  would  be  a  measure  of  the  success 
which  mighty  be  anticipated  in  running  an  all  ground- 
wood  sheet *on  a  high  speed  machine.  ^ 

Mr.  Kinney,  of  the  BjTgley-SewjJll  Company,  accom- 
panied the  party  through  the  paper  mills.    He  stated 
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that  the  paper  is  subjected  to  certain  tensile  stresses 
at  several  points  ou  the  machines,  each  of  which  he 
represented  as  a  percentage.  IMr.  Kinney  also  observ- 
ed that  a  high  speed  machine  subjects  the  paper,  to 
a  greater  stress  than  a  slow  speed  one,  but  apparently 
there  has  been  no  measurement  made  of  the  actual 
difference  as  the  speed  changes.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  state  how  strong  a  paper  must  be  to  carry 
properly  at  any  particular  speed.  If  the  all  ground- 
wpod  paper  continues  to  have  success  in  the  press  room 
the  paper  machinery  builder  can  doubtless  be  relied 
upon  to  develope  the  machine  that  will  make  it  if  any 
changes  in  present  designs  are  found  necessary. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  question  of  taste,  and 
some  newspapers  may  desire  to  continue  the  use  of 
paper  containing  sulphite  or  with  a  certain  finish  or 
of  a  certain  color,  just  as  some  people  will  always  wear 
white  collars  or  silk  shirts.  This  does  not,  however, 
interfere  with  the  possibility  of  substituting  a  eheapei' 
))aper  by  those  who  wish  to  do  so  and  the  successful 
manufacture  of  an  all  groundwood  sheet  Avill  un- 
doubtedly have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  future 
of  the  old  newsprint  mill  with  the  slow  running  ma- 
chines because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such 
newsprint  paper  can  be  made  on  a  slow  running  ma- 
chine. It  seems  possible,  then,  that  the  introduction 
of  this  new  development  may  mean  that,  instead  of  a 
large  number  of  the  older  mills  turning  from  news- 
print and  more  or  less  flooding  the  market  with  high- 
er grade  papers,  their  operation  can  be  maintained  on 
newsprint  lines  by  manufacturing  newspaper  without 
sulphite.  The  possibilities  certainly  look  attractive 
at  present  prices  of  chemical  pulp  and  especially  for 
the  paper  mill  so  situated  that  it  can  jiroduco  its  own 
groundwood. 

The  proposition  of  making  newsprint  without  sul- 
phite was  received  by  a  very  skeptical  public.  This 
is  the  same  attitude  that  has  been  taken  to  almost 
every  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  would 
seem,  however,  at  this  stage  in  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  that  a  complete 
investigation  should  be  given  a  process  which  seems 
to  have  the  possibilities  that  are  claimed  for  th(>  Hall 
process. 

Summary. 

To  summarize  the  situation  then ;  a  process  has  been 
claimed  for  the  manufacture  of  a  .superior  quality  of 
groundwood   pulp. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  pulp  can  be  converted  into 
newsprint  paper  without  the  addition  of  sulphite. 

Such  pulp  and  such  paper  has  been  manufactured 
(to  the  writer's  knowledge  with  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  sulphite). 

This  paper  is  apparently  giving  satisfaction  in  the 
press  room. 

Such  paper  has  not  yet  apparently  been  produced  on 
a  high  speed  paper  machine,  and  it  would  seem  that 
such  an  attempt  would  be  in  order. 

It  would  also  seem  advisable  to  institute  a  series 
of  investigations  that  would  determine  the  qualities  of 
the  paper  that  would  run  properly  on  presses  of  all 
types  and  which  could  be  commercially  made  on  mod- 
ern paper  machines. 

P.S.— The  writer  would  like  to  know  how  the  chemi- 
cal ptilp  got  into  the  samples  of  paper  he  examined," 


BUR  FOR  TREATING  GRINDSTONES. 

U.S.  Patent  No.  1,219,299  to  Edward  M.  Hall,  of  Cath- 

age.  New  York,  March  13,  1917. 

Application  filed   December  L'8.  J915. 
To  all  whom  it   may  concern: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Edward  M.  Hall,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  residing  at  Carthage,  in  the  county 
of  Jefferson  and  State  of  New  York,  have  invented 
new  and  useful  Improvements  in  Burs  for  Treating 
Grinrlstones,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specification. 

It  is  my  object  to  provide  a  bur  for  treating  the  sur- 
face of  wood-pulp  grindstones,  so  constructed  that, 
when  used  by  unskilled  laborers,  the  surface  of  the 
stone  will  with  certainty,  be  properly  treated,  and 
without  danger  of  injury  to  the  grindstone.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  treat  grindstones  with  a  rotating  bur 
pressed  firmly  against,  and  moved  across,  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  As  the  grindstone  rotates,  a  rotary 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  bur,  the  teeth  of  which  bite 
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into  the  surface  of  the  stone  and,  by  the  movement  of 
the  bur  across  the  stone,  jiroduces  therein  depressions, 
corres|)onding  in  shape  and  dimensions  to  the  teeth  of 
the  bur.  A  bur  commonly  used  is  provided  with  trans- 
verse, diagonally-disposed  V-sliai)ed  teeth,  separated 
by  similar  V-shaped  channels  which  produces  in  the 
face  of  the  stone  corivspondingly-shaped  teeth  and  de- 
pressions. A  grindstone  having  a  surface  of  that  char- 
acter is  poorly  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  uni 
form  quality  of  wood  fibre,  for  the  reason  that  tin 
sharp  [lointed  teeth  at  first  produce  a  considerabh 
percentage  of  very  short  length  fibre  and  sawdust 
and,  after  the  stone  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  th( 
teeth  are  broken  down  unevenly,  and  when  in  this  con 
dition  the  stone  produces  a  small  percentage  of  uniform 
fibres,  the  result  is  that  a  stone  provided  with  sharj) 
Y-shaped  teeth  cannot  produce  wood  pulj)  containing 
a  sufficient  percentage  of  fibre  yf  that  degi'ee  of  uni- 
formity best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
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imju'r;  and  tlu'  careless  use  of  siicli  a  bur  may  result  in 
serious  injury  to  the  stoiie.  The  most  desired  surface 
for  a  grindstone  is  one  in  which  depressions,  diagon- 
ally-disposed from  side  to  side  across  the  stone,  are 
separated  by  flat-top  ridges,  constituting  the  abrasive 
surfaces  which  serve  to  tear  off  the  fibre  from  the 
wood.  It  is  difficult,  however,  if  not  impossible,  to 
use  a  bur  of  the  character  described  to  produce  such 
desired  surface. 

My  invention  consists  in  a  bur  having  transverse  V- 
shaped  teeth,  separated  by  channels,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  substantially  flat  and  sei've  not  only  to  de- 
finitely limit  the  depth  to  which  the  teeth  will  be  driv- 
en into  the  stone  to  produce  the  depressions,  but  also 
to  secure  alternate  flat-popped  ridges. 

In  the  di'awings  forming  a  i)art  hereof,  Figure  1  is 
a  front  view  and  |)artly  in  section,  and  Fig.  2  is  a 
part  end  view  of  Fig.  1.  showing  a  bur  constructed  ac- 
cording to  my  invention,  with  diagonally-disposed 
teeth,  and  Figs.  3  and  4  are  similar  views  of  a  bur  hav- 
ing teeth  substantially  parallel  with  its  axis. 

The  bur  1.  which  may  be  either  solid  or  a  hollow 
cylinder,  lias  formed  on  its  peripheral  surface,  at  any 
desired  distance  apart.  V-shapcd  teeth  2.  separated  by 
cliannels  8,  the  bottoms  of  which  constitute  the  peri- 
phei'al  surface  of  the  bur.  and  hence  are  substantially 
flat. 

Such  a  bur  may  he  used  l)y  an  unskilled  laborer 
witluuit  any  danger  of  injury  to  the  stone,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  producing  in  the  stone  the  desired  sur- 
face, and  always  producing  a  definite  uniform  pattern, 
the  bottonis  of  the  channels  3  on  the  bur  serving  to 
limit  the  depth  of  the  depi-essions  cut  by  the  teeth  2, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the  flat-top  ridges  in 
tile  stone  between  the  depressions. 


PROCESS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  REDUCING 
WOOD  TO  PULP. 
U.S.  Patent  No.  1,132,258  to  Edward  M.  Hall,  of  De- 
feriet.  New  York,  Assignor  to  Hall  Process  Cor- 
poration, a  Corporation  of  New  York.     Mar.  16, 
1915.— Application  filed  November  27,  1914.  Serial 
Number  874,207. 
To  all  whom  it  uia.x'  concern: 

Be  it  knowu  that  I.  Edward  M.  Hall,  ^  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  residing  at  Deferiet,  in  the  county 
of  Jefferson  and  State  of  New  York,  have  invented 
new  and  useful  Improvements  in  Processes  and  Ap- 
paratus for  Reducing  Wood  to  Pul]),  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specification. 

The  object  I  iiave  in  view  is  to  produce  wood  pulp, 
the  fibres  of  which  shall  be  longer,  stronger  and  more 
uniform  than  those  secured  by  any  of  the  mechanical 
processes  now  in  use.  The  most  widel.v  used  mechani- 
cal process  consists  in  subjecting  logs  of  wood  to  the 
abrasive  action  of  the  surface-  of  a  revolving  circular 
stone.  In  this  process  the  fibres  separated  from  the 
wood  are  lodged  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  are 
subjected  to  a  I'oUing  and  grinding  action,  as  the  stone 
passes  under  the  surface  of  the  logs,  thereby  weaken- 
ing the  fibres  and   breaking  them   into  short  lengths. 

Jly  invention  relates  to  a  method  and  means  for 
preventing  this  grinding  of  the  separated  fibres,  and 
I  accomplish  this  by  depositing  the  fibres  in  suitable 
depressions  located  in  the  periphery,  of  the  stone, 
whereby  they  are  protected  from  the  grinding  action 
as  the  surface  of  th^  stone  passes  under  the  various 
logs  to  be  ground, 


in  the  (Jrawings.  forming  a  part  hereof.  Figure  1 
is  a  vertical  section  of  a  well  known  form  of  pulp  ma- 
chine in  which  the  stone  i.s  prepared  in  accordance 
with  my  invention.  Fig  2  is  an  end  view  and  Fig  3  a 
front  view  of  a  portion  of  the  stone  showing  one  me- 
thod of  practicing  my  invention  and  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7  and 
H  are  front  views  respectively,  of  a  poi'tion  of  the 
.stone  showing  other  nicthorls  of  practicing  my  inven- 
tion. 

The  circular  stone  1.  employed  for  reducing  the 
wood  to  fibre,  is  mounted  in  a  vertical  position  on  a 
shaft  2.  turning  in  suitable  bearings.  The  upper  half 
of  the  stone  is  covered  with  a  hood  3.  containing  one 
or  more  pockets  or  magazines  for  the  reception  of  the 
wood  tf)  be  reduced  to  fibre.  In  Fig.  1,  I  have  .shown 
a  machine  having  three  magazines  4,  5  and  6,  which  is 
the  usual  number  in  machines  most  generally  in  use. 

In  the  operation  of  fins  device  the  stone  is  caused  to 
revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  the  logs 
7.  having  been  first  barked  and  otherwise  prepared, 
are  placed  into  the  magazines,  so  that  they  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  with  their  sides  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
stone.  Pressure  is  ajjplied  to  the  followers  8,  and  the 
logs  are  forced  against,  and  subjected  to,  the  abrasive 
action  of  the  surface  of  the  revolving  stone. 

At  a  i)oint  below  its  axis  a  spray  of  water  9  is 
directed  onto  the  surface  of  the  stone.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  the  moisture  is  carried  around  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  logs, 
and  convert  the  fibres  into  a  soft  mass,  which  is  wash- 
ed off  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  falls  into  the  vat 
below. 

For  luany  years  prior  to  my  invention  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  roughen  the  surface  of  the  stone  used 
in  these  pulp  machines  and  one  customarj-  plan  for 
sharpening  the  stone  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 
wherein  the  surface  4,  between  the  grooves  c,  is  shown 
as  being  seared,  with  shallow  depressions  a,  extending 
across  the  surface  of  the  stone  at  an  angle  to  its  axis, 
between  which  are  the  slightly  raised  portions  b.  The 
stone  1  is  caused  to  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
row at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  varying  from  150  to  250 
revolutions  per  minute,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
stone.  Points  on  the  slightly  raised  diagonal  ridges 
b.  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  logs  in  lines  substan- 
tially perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  which 
arc  torn  out  and  separated  from  the  mass  which  makes 
up  the  log.  Those  fibres  which  are  torn  out  of  the  left 
hand  portion  of  the  log  in  magazine  4  are  caught  on 
the  surface  of  the  stone  and  as  it  moves  forward  the 
fibres  are  subjected  to  a  rolling  or  grinding  action 
between  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  the  luider  siirfaee 
of  the  logs  in  the  same  magazine,  and  as  the  stone 
moves  forward  all  of  the  fibres  separated  at  the  first 
magazine,  are  subjected  to  further  grinding  action  in 
magazines  i>  and  6.  The  fibres  are,  therefore,  not  only 
ground  in  the  same  magazine  in  which  they  are  sep- 
arated, but  are  subjected  to  additional  grinding  in 
other  magazines,  and  this  results  in  bruising  the  fibres 
and  breaking  them  up  into  short  lengths.  This  process, 
practised  for  many  .vears  without  substantial  change, 
results  in  the  production  of  pulp,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  so  short  and  so  weak,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
attempt  the  commercial  production  of  print  paper  sole- 
ly from  such  pulp.  Hence  ir  is  the  usual  practice  to 
mix  the  pulp  prfiViuced  by  the  mechanical  process  I 
have  described,  with  chemicafly  preparred  pulp,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  longer  and  stronger,  in  the  pr«- 
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portion  of  75  to  80  per  cent  mechanicallj-  prepared 
pulp  to  25  to  20  per  cent  chemically  prepared  pulp. 

I  have  discovered  an  important,  and.  I  believe,  a 
radically  new,  improvement  in  the  above  described 
mechanical  piocess  of  reducing  wood  to  pulp. 

My  invention  consists  in  subjecting  the  wood  to  be 
reduced  to  pulp  to  the  abrasive  action  of  a  rapidly 
moving  roughened  surface,  and  then  withdrawing  the 
separated  fibres  and  depositing  them  in  depressions 
in  the  abrasive  surface  so  as  to  protect  the  fibres  from 
being  subjected  to  an  appreciable  and  objectionable 
grinding  action  between  the  abi-asive  surface  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  logs. 

One  plan  for  utilizing  my  invention,  in  connection 
with  the  pulp  machines  I  have  desei-ibed  above,  is 
shown  in  Pigs.  2  and  3,  wherein  a  series  of  grooves  c, 
are  indicated  extending  across  and  located  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  The  surface  of  the  stone  between 
the  grooves  is  roughened  in  the  usual  manner.  As 
an  abrasive  surface  d  eomes  under  the  left  hand  under 
surface  of  the  log  7  in  magazine  4,  the  fibres  which 
are  torn  out  instead  of  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  are  pushed  down  into  the  next,  or  one  of  the 
succeeding  grooves  c.  and  are  thus  removed  from  the 
abrasive  surface  of  tlie  stone  and  protected  from  the 
grinding  action  to  which  fhey  would  otherwise  be 
subjected  in  the  same  and  succeeding  magazines. 
This  is  the  action  which  takes  place  as  each  abrasive 
surface  passes  under  the  logs  in  the  various  magazines, 
and  thus  the  fibres,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them, 
are  collected  in  the  grooves  c,  and  protected  from  the 
objectionable  grinding  action  as  they  pass  under  the 
logs  in  the  various  magazines,  until  they  pass  under 
the   spray   9,   which  washes  them  out   of  the   grooves 
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into  the  tank  below.  1  have  shown  the  grooves  c  of 
triangular  sliape  and  disposed  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  pai'allel  with  its  axis,  I 
prefer  to  make  the  grooves  one  eighth  of  an  icch  deep 
and  one  eighth  of  an  incji  wide  at  tbeir  mouths,  and  to 
dispose  them  around  the  surface  of  the  stone  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  measuring  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  grooves. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  grooves  of  the  shape, 
and  general  direction  of  location  shown  in  Figs.  2  and 
3.  and'separated  from  each  other  about  three-quarters, 
of  an  inch,  are  most  readily  produced  in  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  and  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  col- 
lect the  fibres,  from  which  they  are  easily  discharged 
by -the  action  of  the  spray,  assisted  b.y  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  revolving  stone.  But  without  departing 
from  my  invention,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the 
grooves,  the  distance  between  them  and  the  direction 
in  which  they  extend  across  the  stone  may,  of  course, 
be  varied.  The  grooves  may  extend  across  the  face 
of  the  stone  in  a  wav.y  line  or  in  a  straight  line,  but 
at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  stone,  as  is  shown  in  Pigs. 
4  and  5  respectively. 

Instead  of  grooves  extending  entirel.y  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone,  I  may  use  cells  distributed  over  the  • 
surface  of  the  stone,  and  located  in  lines  either  paral- 
lel or  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  stone,  and  the  cells 
of  one  line  may  be  staggered  with  reference  to  those 
of  another  line,  as  are  .shown  in  Pigs.  6,  7  and  8  re- 
spectively. It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
confined  in  the  practice  of  m.y  invention  to  the  use 
of  a  circular  stone,  but  the   abrasive  implement  ma.y 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES" 


At  tlu'  seveutli  annual  I'ouventiou  of  the  Haminei- 
iiiill  Paper  ('omi)any,  held  at  Erie.  Pa.,  on  August  23 
nml  24th,  125  agents  and  guests  gathered  to  diseuss 
the  problems  facing  the  salesmen  and  to  mark  the 
progress  made  during  tlie  year  by  this  progressive 
c'omi)any.  The  first  event  on  the  big  program  was 
a  tour  of  the  entire  plant  of  the  Hammermill  Com- 
pany. At  the  banquet  on  Friday  evening  Dr.  Otto  V. 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  liehrend  were  honored  by  the  .salesmen 
of  the  company  who  presented  them  with  a  beautiful 
bronze  tablet  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  emplo.yees. 

Writing  paper  regulations  will  be  altered  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  conference  held  between  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  the  Writing  Paper  Industry  and  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
The  committee  of  the  manufacturers  who  submitted  the 
proposals  of  the  manufacturers  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Galliver,  president  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Co.,  Reybold,  of  the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Co.;  Moses,  of 
the  Strathmore  Paper  Co.:  B.vers,  secretary  of  the  Pine 
Stationers  Association,  and  Naylor,  secretary  of  the 
Writing  Paper  Manufacturers  Association. 

William  R.  Clarke,  of  Watertown,  New  York,  deal- 
er in  paper  mill  supplies,  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Labor  Department  to  be  appointed  as  man- 
ager of  the  Federal  Employment  Office  at  that  place. 
It  is  expected  that  the  office  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

It  is  expected  that  a  list  of  essential  industries  as 
far  as  labor  is  concerned  will  be  made  public  by  the 
Government  this  coming  week.  It  is  expected  that  the 
fact  that  the  industry  has  been  declared  essential  will 
automatically  put  the  workers  in  that  industry  on 
the  industrially  essential  list.  If  this  is  true  the  work- 
ers in  the  paper  industry  will  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  "Work  or  Fight"  law,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  employees  in  all  branches,  of  the  in- 
dustry will  be  rided  to  be  essential-to-the-war  workers. 
Wliat  is  said  to  be  the  largest  cut  of  soft  wood  logs 
into  timber  and  pulp  by  any  company  in  the  section 
of  the  country  near  Tupper  Lake,  N.Y.,  has  been  made 
by  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Co.  of  that  place.  It  is 
expected  that  when  the  timber  cut  is  complete  this 
fall  that  more  than  22.000.000  feet  will  be  cut. 

One  effect  of  the  war  at  the  Byrant  Paper  Co..  of 
Kalamazoo,  ilich..  has  been  to  place  many  girls  in  the 
place  of  men  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  Avorking  in  the  finishing  department,  the 
machine  rooms  and  also  as  truckers. 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  New  York  for  the 
next  Liberty  Loan  drive  which  will  take  place  during 
October  to  raise  six  billion  dollars.  A.  G.  Paine.  Jr.. 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  last  Liberty  Loan  drive  will 
also  conduct  this  one  for  the  paper  manufacturers  of 
New  York  City. 

A  new  sprinkling  dtvire  has  been  installed  in  the 
Hawley  Pulp  and  Pii|i.i-  Mill,  at  Oregon  City,  Ore., 
after  five  months  work.  There  are  2.600  heads  in  this 
svstem  with  connections  both   with  the  high   and  low 


l)ressure  water  mains  and  with  a   60.000  gallon   tank. 

The  three  mills  at  Manayunk.  Pa.,  and  the  hydro- 
electric plant  at  that  place  was  closed  on  August  22 
because  the  water  in  the  Schuylkill  River  was  four 
feet  below  normal.  The  mills  which  were  forced  to 
close,  but  reopened  the  following  day,  were  the  plants 
of  the  Ripka  Yarn  Co..  the  Fleishman  Yarn  Co..  and 
McDowell  Paper  Co. 

A  .$50,000  toilet  jiaper  eompan.v  has  been  in- 
eorjiorated  in  Brooklyn.  New  York,  by  James  S. 
Weniyss  and  Thomas  Ferguson,  called  the  New  York 
Toilet  Paper  Co..  Inc. 

The  .-American  Writing  Pai)er  Comjian.v  now  has  a 
woman  lawyer.  Miss  Katharine  A.  Bowler  has  joined 
the  legal  department  of  this  company  at  Hol.voke, 
Mass.,  as  the  assistant  to  the  general  counsel.  M.  N. 
Slotniek. 


HEARING  ON  WAGE  PROBLEM  POSTPONED. 

Tile  hearing  of  the  wages  pi-ohleiiis  in  the  paper  mills 
has  been  p()sti)oned  until  Sejitember  11  when  the  ques- 
tion of  bonuses  will  be  discussed  before  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  findings  in 
the  labor  case  as  far  as  the  paper  mills  are  concerned 
has  already  been  rendered  by  the  Taft-Walsh  Board, 
but  the  question  of  bonuses  is  still  under  discussion. 


ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  FIRE  FIGHTING 
ON  U.  S.  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  President  has  authorized  a  loan  of  one  million 
dollars  to  the  Forest  Service  for  fire-fighting  expenses, 
to  meet  the  serious  emergenc.v  conditions  in  the  Na- 
tion Forests  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
States.  The  loan  was  made  from  the  special  defense 
fund  of  fift.v  million  dollars  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  by  Congress.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
protection  of  the  National  Forests  is  an  important  and 
essential  war  activit.v. 

P'orestry  officials  regard  the  present  fire  season  in 
the  Northwest  as  in  some  ways  the  most  serious  with 
which  the  Government  has  ever  had  to  coj^e.  Early 
drouth,  high  winds,  electrical  storms,  labor  shortage, 
and  depletion  of  the  regular  protective  force  as  a 
result  of  the  war  have  combined  to  maka  the  fire  con- 
ditions unprecedentl.v  bad. 

Necessity  for  resort  to  the  Presidential  fund  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agrieultiire  for  the  current  year  has  not 
yet  been  passed. 


AN  OFFENSIVE  GAS. 
"The  pious  St.  Theodosius  abode  twent.v  years  in 
the  desert  without  so  much  as  changing  his  raiment. 
But  when  a  great  battle  raged  near  by  he  drew  from 
his  bod.v  his  hair  shirt  and  gave  it  to  the  Count  of 
the  East  who  waved  it  towards  the  Saracen  enemy. 
And  straightwa.v.the  Saracen  army  fled  in  confusion 
and  disorder."  Now  this  wg«  the  fir,st  poison  gas. 
— A,  D.  Little's  Journal. 
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Alfred  W.  Briggs,  of  Toronto,  who  is  secretary  of 
tlie  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  is  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,  which  will 
shortly  place  a  new  rubber  heel  on  the  Canadian 
market. 

The  Rathui'st  Lumber  Co.,  of  Bathurst,  N.B.,  who, 
a  few  days  ago  jnirehased  the  Houpt  Paper  Mills,  of 
Camden  East.  Ont..  from  the  liquidator,  (I.  T.  Clin-kson. 
of  Toronto,  intend  operating  the  i^Jant  very  shortly. 
George  B.  Thomson,  of  Newburgh,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  identified  with  the  mills,  has  been  appointed 
resident  manager.  So  far  as  selling  the  produei  of  the 
plant  is  concerned,  the  Bathurst  Co.  will  look  after  that 
themselves. 

E.  Pullan,  of  Toronto,  spent  a  few  days  recently-  on 
i)usiness  in  Kalamazoo  and  other  Michigan  points. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  progressive  exhibits 
at  Ihe  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  was 
thai  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers"  CiviL  Re-estab- 
lishment under  the  Livalided  Soldiers'  Commission. 
A  number  of  returned  men  are  learning  the  printing 
ajul  publishing  business  and  operating  linotv-pes  and 
monotypes,  they  gave  a  display  of  their  ability  in  the 
Process  Section  of  the  Lidustrial  building.  The  Creat 
War  Veterans  also  ran  printing  presses  and  showed 
work  in  several   colors. 

•John  McKishnie,  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  passed  away 
last  week  in  that  city,  aged  ninety  years.  He  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Jean  Blewett,  of  Toronto,  the  widely 
known  Canadian  authoress,  and  Archie  P.  McKishnie, 
who  as  a  newspai>er  man  and  novelist,  has  many  friends 
in  the  ])rinting  and  publishing  trade. 

A  new  roof  has  been  [ntt  on  the  No.  2  machine  room 
of  the  Kinleith  I'aix-r  ALUs,  St.  Catharines.  The  work 
was  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  machine  as  the  company  has  a 
temi)orary  roof  built  to  help  out  during  the  altera- 
tions. The  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  are  exceptionally  busy 
at  the  present  time,  having  orders  for  about  three 
months  ahead.  During  the  past  year  they  have  tried 
to  standardize  the  number  of  lines  that  they  are  mak- 
ing and.  in  view  of  this  have  cut  out  several  lines 
that  they  formerly  produced  and  which  they  find 
they  can  get  along  better  without.  Managei-  H.  F.  E. 
Kent  says  that  this  helps  out  their  production  and 
enables  the  mills  to  get  out  a  more  uniform  sheet. 

In  connection  witli  the  publicity  propaganda  on  tlie 
forthcoming  Victory  Loan,  W.  .].  Taylor,  of  Wood- 
stock, Out.,  President  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa- 
tion, is  taking  full  charge  on  behalf  of  that  body.  -T. 
R.  P>one.  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Press,  News  and  Feature  Committee  for 
Canada,  M.  0.  Hammond,  of  the  Toronto  Globe  is 
Chairman  of  this  committee  for  Ontario,  and  the  editor 
is  Xewton  Wylie. 

Among  the  jiapei'  representatives  in  Toronto,  wlio 
took  "turns'"  in  supervising  the  splendid  exhibit  of 
the  Canadian  Pul|)  and  Paper  Association  in  the  Rail- 


ways Building,  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
wi're  P.  L.  Colbert,  C.  Nelson  Gain,  George  A,  David- 
son, .1.  B.  Piper,  J.  T.  l>erhalter,  George  C.  Winlow,  and 
othei's. 

W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Limited,  manufacturing  sta- 
tioners, Toronto,  have  recently  put  a,  uumber  of  new 
specialties  on  the  market.  One  of  their  most  popular 
papeteries  is  the  Service  Stationery.  On  the  envelopes 
is  a  small  square  of  red  and  inside  the  border  are 
blue  nmple  leaves,  the  number  of  leaves  indicating 
the  number  of  members  of  the  family  that  has  a  cor- 
respondent overseas.  The  Soldiers  Writing  Kit,  which 
consists  of  writing  paper  and  an  envelope  attached  to 
every  three  sheets,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  waterproo'f 
tube,  has  also  taken  i-emarkably  well  since  introduced 
a  year  or  two  ago.  The  envelopes,  which  are  verv 
light,  are  lined  witli  a  printed  tint  nuiking  them 
opaque. 

An  interesting  exhibit  in  the  Government  Building  at 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  was  fhat 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Sam- 
ples of  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp  were  shown  in 
sheets  as  well  newsprint  paper  in  rolls.  There  were 
also  specimens  of  the  spruce  tree  as  well  as  pulp  logs, 
and  a  bin  of  chips.  Cards  were  attached  to  the  various 
articles  on  display  explaining  briefly  their  use  and  the 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical pulp -and  newsprint  paper. 

E.  Pullan,  of  Toronto,  who  is  known  as  the  "Waste 
Paper  King  of  Canada,"  had  in  the  Machinery  Hall, 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  an  exhibit  of 
sterilized  wiping  cloths. 

The  Department  of  Lands,  Forest  and  Mines  of  the 
Ontario  Government  is  advertising  for  tenders,  which 
will  be  received  up  to  September  20th,  for  the  right  to 
cut  timber  in  the  north  and  south  halves  of  the  town- 
ship of  Penhorwood  and  also  in  the  township  of  Wigle. 
There  is  a  quantity  of  spruce  and  other  pulp  wood  in 
the  townships,  on  which  bidders  are  asked  to 
name  the  rate  per  cord  in  addition  to  the  Crown  dues 
of  forty  cents  pe?-  eoi-d  for  spi'uee  pulp  wood  and 
twenty  cents  foi-  balsam  and  other  wood  suitable  foi' 
imlp, 

A.  P.  Ccstigane,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association, 
who  is  back  at  his  office  after  a  pleasant  Iioliday  spent 
at  Niagara  and  other  points,  has  sent  out  notices  to  all 
the  mills  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Statler 
hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  16  to  20.  It  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  pulp  and  paper 
safety  engineers  and  all  others  interested  in  the  work 
in  Canada.  The  coming  convention  bids  fair  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  representative  of  any  ever  held  and 
many  valuable  papers  will  be  read.  There  will  be  able 
|iresentations  and  discussions  on  the  latest  phases  of 
safety  ]ii'ogress  and  much  practical  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived  from  all  those  attending  the  sessions. 
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f'apt.  A.  P.  Watts,  of  the  Los  Anpples  Y.  M.  ('.  A., 
was  in  Toronto  this  week  on  his  way  overseas,  and 
callinl  upon  a  iininher  of  friends.  lie  was  formerly 
seeretary-treasincr  of  tlie  Williamson  Book  Co..  of 
Toronto. 

A.  E.  (Jayford,  who  was  formerly  secretary -treasurer 
of  the  Wayatraniaek  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Three  Rivers, 
Que.,  and  is  now  identified  with  the  Hartjc  Pai)er 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburg;,  Pa.,  has.  in  association 
with  other  officials  of  the  company,  bougrht  the  eight 
story  brick  and  concrete  bnilding  of  the  West  Pcnn. 
Pai>er  Co..  of  Pittsburg.  The  Hart.je  wrapping  paper 
.jobbing  business  and  the  West  Penn.  white  paper 
house  will  be  consolidated  under  one  roof.  They  have 
also  opened  a  branch  .jobbing  house  in  Chicago  and 
a  warehouse  with  rajlroad  connections.  Mr.  Cay- 
ford's  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  in  Canada  will 
be  |)leased  to  learn  of  his  progress. 

With  the  object  of  furthering  the  policy  of  con- 
sc-rvation  and  reforestation  throughout  the  Dominion, 
there  has  been  presented  to  the  Ontario  government  a 
beautiful  woodland  lot  at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand 
and  Conestogo  rivers  in  Watei'loo  county.  The  donor 
of  the  valuable  property  is  Walter  J.  Snider  and  the 
land  has  been  handed  over  to  lion  Finlay  Macdiarmid, 
Ontario   Jlinister  of  Public  Works. 

Ill  cnnncction  with  Sailors'  Week,  when  an  effort 
will  be  made  in  Ontario  to  raise  a  million  dollars  under 
the  ausi)iees  of  the  Navy  League  of  Canada,  Frank 
Wise,  President  of  the  Maemillan  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  was  chairman  of  the  Divisional  Committee,  in 
tlic  campaign.  C.  T.  Pearee.  of  Toronto,  who  is  a  for- 
mer business  manager  of  the  Toronto  News,  directed 
tlLe  newspaper  advertising  for  the  campaign. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Brown  Corporation  of  Que- 
bec intend  erecting  a  large  paper  mill  at  La  Tuque. 
Que.,  where  they  operate  large  pulp  mills.  If  the  oro- 
.ject  goes  through  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  uinler- 
takings  in  this  line  ever  carried  out  in  Canada. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  about  three  liundred 
newspaper  men  and  jjublishcrs  on  Press  Day  at  the 
National  Exhibition.  Toronto.  The  weather  conditions 
were  ideal  and  the  rei)resentatives  of  the  fourth  estate 
were  entertained  at  dinner.  Among  the  speakers  at 
the  function  were  W.  J.  Taylor,  of  Woodstock,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Press  Association;  flarry  Ander- 
son, President  of  the  Toronto  Press  Club,  and  Sir 
James  Lougheed.  of  Ottawa,  of  the  Civil  Re-estab- 
lishment Commission,  who  told  of  the  great  work  being 
undertaken  by  the  Government  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  returned  men  and  educating  them  for  new 
lines  of  endeavor  so  as  to  make  them  fit  and  iisi-ful 
citizens  in  whatever  calling  they  preferred  to  follow. 

The  prospect  of  i|'S7  newsprint  for  the  whole  month 
of  September  instead  of  for  the  first  half  of  the  month 
as  at  first  thought,  seems  a  good  guess  and  a  prob- 
ability, according  to  indications  existing  at  Ottawa 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  week  and  during  the 
holiday  week-end. 

Both  the  manufacturers  and  publishers  continue  to 
refrain  from  giving  any  reports  or  statements  as  to 
their  intentions  or  contentions  when  the  Newsprint 
Inquiry  resumes  on  September  9th.  No  hint  as  to  the 
findings  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Clarkson  in  his  audit  have 
been   publicly   announced. 

Reports  from  the  John  H.  Booth  and  E.  B.  Eddy 
plants  indicated  conditions  just  about  the  same  as  they 
were  a  week  ago.    The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  had  not. 


up  to  the  beginning  of  this  week,  reached  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  take  its  machinoR  ol'f 
the  manufacture  of  ncwspiint  pajier.  Tlu 
still  hanging  fire. 


issue   wav 


LAURENTIDE  STILL  PROSPERS. 

The  annual  statnnent  nf  llie  Lauirntide  Compaii\' 
has  just  been  issued  aiul  shows  total  earnings  from 
ludp,  paper,  hnnber,  investments,  etc..  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year.  Deductions  for  pension  fund  and 
some  other  items  leave  a  net  earning  of  17.7  per  cent 
as  against  17.9  per  cent  for  last  year. 

The  printed  report  of  the  president.  George  Chahoon. 
jr.,  points  out  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  company's  j^roducts  are  sold  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government  and  from  which  there 
can  be  little  or  no  profit,  the  directors  regard  the  re- 
sults of  the  year's  worl<ings  as  satisfactory. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  ^Ir.  Chahoon 
ex])laincd  that  in  making  out  the  report  to  the  share- 
holdei's  he  did  not  go  into  great  detail,  because  the 
business  of  the  newsprint  manufact\n'ers  had  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  some  time. 

"We  are  in  the  .unfortunate  ])osition."  said  Mr. 
Chahoon.  "of  being  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and 
the  politicians  are  using  the  newsprint  indiistry  to 
pay  off  their  political   obligations  to  the  newspapers. 

The  president  pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment started  two  years  ago  to  figure  ont  the  news- 
print question  and  they  were  still  at  it.  "Any  good 
business  concern  could  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  this 
question  in  six  weeks,"  he  declared. 

Continuing  the  i)resident  said  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  ncwsjirint  branch  of  the  company  had 
been  paralyzed  because  of  government  interference 
the  company  had  made  a  magnificent  showing,  and 
this  was  due  to  other  resources  at  its  disposal. 


BRITISH  FIRM  SELLS  NOR'WEGIAN  MILL. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  English  firms  to 
dispose  of  Norwegian  properties.  A  short  time  ago 
there  was  quite  a  stir  over  the  sale  of  the  big  Partine- 
ton  mill  and  now  we  read  that  Edward  Lloyd.  Ltd.. 
have  sold  their  Ilonefoss  Rruk.  "Farmand."  Chris- 
tiania,  says: 

Provisionally  under  the  approbation  of  the  Govern- 
ment Honefoss  Bruk  has  by  the  present  owners.  Messrs. 
Edward  Lloyd.  Limited.  London,  been  sold  to  the  muni- 
cipal corporation  of  Honefoss  for  3.2  mill.  kr.  The 
sellers  have  reserved  the  use  of  the  factories  and 
lands  for  a  term  of  14  years,  with  the  optional  right 
of  renewal  foi-  other  7  years,  the  annual  compensation 
due  to  the  corporation  being  fixed  at  a  minimum  of 
kr.  7.5,000.  rising  in  proportion  to  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  Avood  pulp.  The  origin  of  the  present  Honefoss 
Rruk  was  a  mechanical  wood  pulp  mill  erected  by  the 
late  Mr.  Chr.  Anker,  in  1879.  The- mill  had  in  1881. 
its  first  year  of  full  working,  an  output  of  7.000  tons, 
the  production  being  later  on  raised  to  14.000  tons  a 
year.  In  1893  'Mr.  Chr.  Anker  sold  the  works  to  Messrs. ' 
Edward  Lloyd  for  £49.000.  and  after  extensive  de- 
velopments by  the  new  owners,  the  annual  production 
has  bv  now  reached  about  40  000  tons. 


The  first  silver  star  for  a  war  hero  was  sewed   in 
the  service  flag  flf  the  paper  trade  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich..  ^ 
because  of  the  death  of  Jam^  W.  Rlanchard.  former* 
employee  of  the  Bryant  Paper  Co.  in  France. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Tyrouto,  September  2. — The  three  great  difficulties 
to  be  faced  by  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  this  fall  are 
fuel,  labor  and  transportation.  All  orders  keep  up 
well,  although  during  the  past  few  days  some  plants 
report  a  slight  falling  off,  which  condition  is  not  un- 
welcome, owing  to  the  amount  of  business  on  the 
books.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  with  standardization  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  book  and  writing  mills  dur- 
ing the  past  few  mouths,  production  has  been  increas- 
ed, while  more  uniform  stock  is  being  turned  out,  and 
no  interest  appears  to  have  suffered.  That  the  move 
was  one  in  the  right  direction,  there  is  now  no  doubt. 
Deliveries  with  jobbers  are  fair,  and  all  report  that  the 
business  of  the  past  month  was  exceptionally  good. 
Ever}^  wholesale  house  is  looking  forward  to  a  particu- 
larly good  fall  trade. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market,  there  has  been 
ipiite  a  wakening  up  in  book,  ledgers,  and  rags,  and 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  prices  are  bound  to  in- 
crease. All  grades  are  moving  well,  and  white  .shav- 
ings are  in  excellent  demand. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Canadian  Pidp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation in  presenting  such  a  varied  and  instructive 
exhibition  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  To- 
ronto, is  favorably  commented  upon  on  all  sides.  The 
display  was  the  centre  of  much  interest  and  many 
questions  were  asked  which  evinced  deep  concern  in 
this  great  Canadian  industry.  The  work  of  those  in 
charge  was  highly  commended,  and  perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic,  when  a  miniature  paper  machine 
may  be  set  up  and  put  in  operation,  turning  out  a 
small  sheet  of  paper  before  the  eyes  of  the  assembled 
thousands.  At  any  rate,  a  practical  steji  has  been 
made  and  there  is  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  success 
of  the  present  venture,  that  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  will  make  the  exhibit  an  annual 
affair.  During  Press  Day,  scores  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers and  printers  paid  a  visit  to  the  booth,  and 
many  of  them  gathered  some  first  hand  knowledge  of 


the  paper  making  business,  while  inuuerous  copies  of 
the  excellent  booklet  "Some  Facts  About  Canada's" 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry"  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  visitors. 

There  have  been  dangerous  bush  fires  raging  in  Nor- 
thern Ontario,  particularly  in  the  Parry  Sound  dis- 
trict, owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather,  but  the  recent 
rains  have  put  out  the  flames.  For  a- time  many  acres 
of  good  timber  and  maple  bush  were  threatened.  It 
appears  that  the, trouble  started  in  some  cases  through 
tourists,  who  did  not  see  that  their  camp  fires  were 
extinguished.  The  provincial  fire  ranging  department 
at  Toronto  was  notified,  and  took  active  steps  to  see 
that  the  flames  did  not  spread.  Notices  were  sent  up 
and  posted  aroiuid  the  Muskoka  lakes  warning  tourists 
to  be  sure  that  all  camp  fires  were  put  out  thoroughly 
before  they  left. 

It  is  rumoured  that  no  American  publications  will  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Canada  owing  to  an  order  which' 
has  just  been  issued  at  "Washington.  This  will  prove 
a  hardship  on  many  Canadian  news  dealers,  as  there 
are  certain  popular  journals  from  across  the  line,  like 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
and  the  Literary  Digest,  which  have  circulation  of 
many  thousands  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  reported  that 
the  reason  for  the  drastic  action  is  the  scarcity  of 
newsi)rint  paper  in  the  LTnited  States,  and  it  is  declared 
that  if  U.S.  publications  are  prohibited  from  entering 
( "anada,  there  will  be  less  paper  used.  It  is  possible 
tliat  some  of  the  larger  mediums  may  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  their  Canadian  editions  printed  on  this 
side  of  the  border. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Toronto  news  dealers  had 
iiot  been  notified  of  the  new  order,  although  they  had 
been  told  unofficially  that  it  was  coming  into  force. 
The  rumor  may  have  started  in  the  embargo  on  news- 
papers of  Aug.  25,  because  of  an  article  on  the  air- 
plane inquiry.  The  new  regulation  will,  of  course, 
mean  large  circulation  for  the  Canadian  peri- 
odicals and  weeklies,  and  readers  will  have  to  blame 
the  new  state  of  things  on  the  war  and  the  policy  of 
conservation.  The  War  Industries  Board  of  the  TTnited 
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States  has  put  the  paper  industry  ol'  that  country  on 
the  Priorities  list,,  and  in  return  for  this  has  demanded 
that  the  industry  see  that  certain  economies  are  made 
in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paper.  To  fulfil  the 
economies  of  the  government,  the  paper  producers  are 
required  to  get  pledges  from  their  customers.  The 
question  now  arises  whether  the  same  agreement  will 
be  made  with  the  Canadian  paper  plants.  Tt  is  under- 
stood that  coal  will  be  supplied  to  the  Canadian  paper 
mills  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  but  the  mills  must 
undertake  the  same  obligations  concerning  paper 
economy,  as  the  U.S.  plants. 

There  are  no  changes  in  market  prices  to    record 
this  week. 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

•News  (sheets)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.25 

•News   (sheets)    two  tons  and  over $3.50 

•News   Csheets)   less  than  two  tons $4.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (carload).  No.  3 $8.25 

sBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 12c 

Light  tinted  bonds 13c 

Dark  tinted  bonds 14%c 

"Writings  No.  1 12c  np 

Writings  No.  2 lie  np 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1 $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored $12.50  to  $14.50 

Grey  Browns $5.00 

White  "Wrapping $5.00 

Fibre $7.00 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.00 

Manila  B $5.25 

Tag  Manila $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft $8.25 

Glazed  kraft $8.25 

Tissues,  bleached $1.40  to  $2.00 

Tissiie,  (unbleached  sulphite) $;1.20  to  .$1.60 

Tissues,  cap 90c  to  $1.25 

Tissues,  manila 80c  to  $1.10 

Natural   greaseproof 15c 

Bleached  greaseproof 19c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags   (manila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board $70.00 

Chip  board $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $75.00 

Pilled  wood  board $78.00 

News  board $78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $82.50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

•Tute  board.  No.  3 $70.00 

Tag  board $150.00 

"White  patent  coated  board $110.00  to  $125.00 

Grev  folding  board $100.00 


Pasted  board $90.00 

*  For  Canada  only. 

(x) — These    prices   are    for   machine     finish,    super- 
L-alender  one-quarter  cent  higher. 
Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

(Iroundwood  pulp .^28.00  to  $:{n.00 

Sulphite,   news   grade $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $90  to  .$95 

Sulphite,  bleached $120.00  to  $125.00 

Sulphate $95.00  to  $100.00 

Bags  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings $4.50" 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4:00 

Mixed  Shavings 90c 

White  Blanks $1.15 

Heavy  ledger  stock  ..~ $2.20 

Ledgers  and  writings $1.75 

\o.  1   magazine $1.40 

No.  1  book  stock $1.20 

No.  1  new  manilas $2.00 

No.  1  print  manila $1.30* 

Folded  news 85c 

Overissues $1.00 

No.  1   clean  mixed  papers 75c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $14.00 

No.  1  unbleached   cotton   cuttings $11.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings $9.00 

No.  1  blue  overalls  cuttings $9.00 

Bleached  shoe  clip $10.00 

Unbleached  shoe  clip $9.00 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings $8.00 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings $9.00 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings $9.00 

City   thirds  and   blues    (repacked") $4.00 

Flock  and  satinettes $3.25 

Tailor  rags $3.15 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

The  paper  industry  i.s  at  present  experiencing  a  pro- 
sj^erous  period  which  is  equalled  only  by  the  boom  of 
two  years  ago.  At  present  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
foi-  the  dealers  to  buy  in  quantities  not  so  large  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  several  months,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  mills  are  putting  in  supplies  of  all  kinds 
against  a  possible  difficult  period  this  winter. 

This  looking  forward  toward  the  future — transpor- 
tation and  fuel  stringency  this  winter — is  perhaps  the 
feature  of  the  market  at  present.  Agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  making  the  rounds  of  the  large  .shippers  in 
the  so-called  Red  Flag  Area,  including  New  England, 
and  telling  them  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage 
of  freight  cars  this  winter  to  haul  their  paper.  Very 
soon  now  the  crops  will  be  moved  from  the  west  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboards  and  cars  will  be  needed  in  in- 
creasing numbers^to  move  troops.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  will  be  difficult  to  move  paper  and  materials 
for  its  manufacture. 

On  the  whole,  the  mills  are  well  supplied  with  raw 
material,  including  fuel.  But  the  question  is  being 
asked  how  long  these  supplies,  especially  of  coal,  will 
last  when  they  cannot  be  replenished.  The  industry 
is  quickly  going »onto  a  war  basis.  The  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  have  been  aske<<  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  see  tha  ttheir  customers  comply   with    the 
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deinautls  for  pajuT  economy  shows  how  uloselj'  this  in- 
dustry is  workiiifr  with  the  Uovcrinnent.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  l)leach,  for  instance,  the  mannfaeturers  simply 
say  that  when  the  hleaeh  shortage  befj:in.s  to  be  felt 
in  a  few  nu)nths  time,  paper  will  be  made  unbleaeli- 
eil  and  iH'ither  the  eousumers  or  the  manufacturers 
will  be  troid)led  in  the  least.  Changes  will  be  made, 
l)ut  the  industry  will  "'earry  on." 

The  faet  that  the  mills  are  anxious  to  have  as 
much  raw  materials  on  hand  as  ])ossible  is  given  as 
the  big  faetor  in  keeping  the  eiiemieal  i>ulp  market 
strong,  with  the  upward  tendeney  whieh  it  shows.  It 
is  because  the  mills  feai'  the  shortage  of  transporta- 
tion next  winter  that  tliey  are  buying  a  domestic  sul- 
|)hite  pulp  in  large  quantities  now,  and  are  buying  for- 
eign pulp  for  the  same  reason. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to  what  the  re- 
sults of  the  agreement  with  Sweden  will  lead  to  and 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  no  large  quantities  of  for- 
eign pulp  will  come  into  these  ports  in  any  event. 
While  the  market  is  strong  there  liave  been  few  quot- 
able changes  from  last  week.  The  undertone  is  strong 
Avith  prices  firm.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  sell- 
ing between  6.75c  and  7c,  delivei-ed.  easy  bleaching 
No.  1  sells  from  4.25  to  4.75  at  the  pulp  mill;  domes- 
tic unbleached,  news  grade,  moves  for  prices  ranging 
from  3.73  to  4c  at  the  pulp  mill.  Extra  strong  un- 
bleached sells  for  4c  f.o.b.  the  mill.  There  is  little 
change  in  the  price  foi-  domestic  kraft  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  buyers,  finding  they  could  not  get  this 
grade,  have  stopped  trying  to  buy  it.  Prices  on  the 
pulp  whieh  gets  into  the  market  are  over  5c  at  the 
pulp  mill. 

Naturally,  the  (iovernment  denuuid  is  one  of  the 
strong  factors  in  the  paper  and  board  market.  The 
demand  for  board  from  the  box  manufacturers  is  not 
as  strong  now  as  it  has  been,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  Government  demand  increases  continually  and 
serves  as  a  balance  wheel.  The  demand  for  tissue  and 
glassine  surpa.sses  mill  capacity,  and  the  mills  are  be- 
hind in  oi'ders.  "Writing  paper  and  wrappings  (con- 
tinue high  in  price,  with  good  demand,  without  steep 
inclines  in  prices,  but  rather  a  steady  climb. 

Newsprint  is  in  steady  demand  with  the  manufac- 
turers' stock  on  hand  decreasing.  The  Ffrice  for  car 
load  lots  varies  between  $3.75  and  $4  a  hundred.  The 
average  is  about  $3.75.  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
toward  the  higher  figure. 

Ground  wood  continues  weak,  despite  the  higher 
freight  rates  for  this  product.  The  explanation  doubt- 
less being  that  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and 
that  the  mills  have  stocked  large  quantities  for  pos- 
sible   future    iu>eds. 

The  i-ag  market  continues  spotty  and  irregulai'  this 
week.  In  the  higher  grades  of  stock,  particularly  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings,  there  was  a  slight  weakening  in 
the  prices  quoted,  the  market  shading  off  a  little  to 
about  15c.  Washables  seemed  to  be  in  good  demand 
at  lOy^  delivered  and  thirds  and  blue,  repacked,  from 
4.85  to  5  moved  in  good  (|uantities.  Roofing  stock 
eased  off  slightly,  while  new  light  seconds  were  high- 
er in  price  and  in  good  demand  selling  about  7Voc. 
Street  soiled  white  sold  from  4  to  4.15. 

The  old  paper  market  was  firm,  and  showed  a  slight 
ni)ward  tendeney  in  prices.  No.  1  hard  white  shav- 
ings were  in  good  demand,  both  by  the  mills  and  by 
the  dealers,  moving  from  6  to  6.15.  Folded  news  and 
mixed  papers  which  had  been  quiet  for  some  time  con- 


tinued  to  hold  their  high  jjrice  and  sold  well,  folded 
news  moving  at  about  $1.  while  No.  1  mixed  papers 
sold  at  90  to  'Joe. 


ARGENTINE  PAPER  PRODUCTS. 

The  United  States  has  supplanted  rieriimny  in  the 
Argentine  itiai'ket  for  paper  and  paper  i)roducts,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  I)ei)artment  of  Commerce,  anil 
there  is  a  possibility  of  retaining  the  advantage  when 
normal  conditions  are  restored.  Much  will  depend  up- 
on conditions  in  Europe  after  the  war  and  upon  the 
efforts  made  by  the  American  manufacturer  and  ex- 
])orter. 

In  normal  times  Argentina  purchases  about  $500,000 
worth  of  i)rinting  machinery  annually  and  an  equal 
amount  of  ty|)e,  printin'g  ink.  and  other  supplies.  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  machinery  in  use  is  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  Germafiy  being  the  principal  source  of 
supply.  This  faCt,  according  to  the  Government's  re- 
port, may  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  facili- 
ties furnished  by  European  supply  houses  located  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Since  the  war  started  American  houses 
have  developed  similar  facilities,  and  the  future  pro- 
spects are  much  brighter  for  the  American  manufac- 
turer. 

The  -loliet  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Joliet,  P.Q.,  have  in- 
creased their  capital  from  .$60,000  to  $125,000. 


.Mr.  Heid.  of  Keid  Bros,  and  Co. 
dealers.  London.  Out.,  was  calling 
trade  last  week. 


wholesale   paper 
on    the    Toronto 


Data    of    Value    to 
Papermakers 


All  of  the  IMPORTANT  PAPERS  READ 
BY  :ilILL  ENGINEERS,  I'APBR  CIIEISI- 
ISTS  and  others,  at  the  ANNUAL 
:HEETING  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
INDUSTRY,  are  now  available  for  re- 
ference purposes  in  a  volume  of  64  pages, 
whieh  is  published  by  the  Association  at 
$1  a  copy,  or  $5  for  six  copies, 

The  book  includes  verbatim  reports  of 
discussions,  and  forms  a  collection  of  data 
of  great  value  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Manu- 
facturers. 

For  copies  address  the  Secretary,  Thomas 
J.  Keenan,  117  East  24th  Street,  New 
York. 
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MAKING  NEWSPRINT   WITHOUT    SULPHITE. 

(Concluded  from  Page  803. j 
be  of  any  suitable  form  and  its  surface  may  be  made 
of  any  suitable  material. 

By  the  use  of  my  jirocess,  I  secure  an  increased  out- 
])ut  and  a  superior  (|uality  of  pulp  for  the  amount 
of  power  consumed.  The  fibres  of  the  pulp  produced 
by  my  process  are  long  and  strong  enough  to  permit 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  wholly  from  this  pulp 
without  the  addition  of  any  ch<Muically  prepared  pulp. 
This  results  in  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  cost 
of  manufactni-c  of  paper,  and  elimination  of  several 
troublesome  features  experienced  in  the  production  of 
paper  from  mixed  pulp. 

The  fibi-cs  of  chemically  prepared  pulp  shrink  more 
readily  than  the  fibres  of  mechanically  prepared  pulp 
when  subjected  to  the  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
water  in  tlic  process  of  maniifacture  of  the  paper,  re- 
sulting in  the  drawing  of  the  web  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  pai)er  sometimes  "curls"  on  the  rolls.  Also, 
tlie  chemically  prepared  pulp  is  frequently  "gummy" 
which  tends  to  cause  the  paper  to  stick  to  the  rolls 
as  it  passes  through  the  presses.  These  objectionable 
features,  present  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
mixed  pulp,  are  entirely  eliminated  when  paper  is 
made  wholly  from  pulp  produced  by  my  process,  in 
which  the  fibres  are  clean  and  uniform  in  strength 
and  quality. 

I   claim  as  my  invention : 

1,  2,  3.  These  claims  practically  included  in  num- 
ber 4. 

4.  Apparatus  for  reducing  logs  to  pulp,  comprising, 
in  combination,  an  implement  mounted  in  a  vertical 
j)osition  and  adapted  to  revolve  on  a  shaft,  a  number 
of  detached  magazines  located  aroiind  the  surface  of 
said  implement  for  the  reception  of  the  logs  to  be 
reduced  to  fibre,  means  in  each  of  said  magazines  for 
pressing  the  logs  against  the  surface  of  said  imple- 
ment, depressions  located  in  the  surface  of  said  im- 
plement, the  surface  of  the  implement  between  each 
of  said  depressions  being  roughened,  said  depressions 
being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  substan- 
tially all  of  the  separated  fibres  and  protecting  them 
from  grinding  action  when  passing  undej*  the  wood  to 
be  ground,  and  means  for  removing  the  fibres  from 
said  depressions  after  they  have  passed  from  under 
the  last  of  the  logs  to  be  reduced. 


FORMED  FIRE  PREVENTION  LEAGUE. 

An  imi)ortant  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto  last 
week  and  attended  by  over  three  hundred  representa- 
tive delegates.  The  Ontario  Fire  Prevention  League 
was  formed,  which  will  foster  and  promote  the  pre- 
vention of  fire  wastage.  Sir  William  Ilear.st,  Premier 
of  the  i)rovinc'e,  stated  that  since  Confederation  the 
direct  fire  losses  in  Canada  had  reached  $350,000,000 
and  in  that  time  $150,000  000  had  been  spent  in  main 
taining  fire  protective  services.  Kach  year  two  hun- 
dred persons  were  burned  to  death  and  five  Inindred 
seriously  injured.  In  Ontario  alone,  the  fire  loss  an- 
nually aggregated  $1'2.000,000.  and  it  was  increasing. 
It  was  stated  in  tlie  coiirse  of  the  discussion,  that  in 
Ontario  r)37  of  the  r),39()  fires  occurring  in  1917  were 
caiised  by  the  careless  use  of  matches.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  reckless  and  impoverishing  fire  waste 
that  confronts  the  people  was  education,  carefulness 
and  cleanliness  and  the  means  to  attainment  was  by 
co-oi)eration  and  legislation.     The  convention  adopted 


by  manufacturing  concerns  and  householders  and  urg- 
ing the  government  to  take  f\irther  action  in  the  mat- 
ter of  stamping  out  forest  fires,  which  have  wrought 
great  damage.  Arthur  Hewitt,  of  Toronto,  was  elect- 
fd  president  of  the  new  League,  and  it  is  expected  that 
much  good  will  result  from  the  enthusiastic  organi- 
zation. 


SKF  BALL  BEARINGS  AT  NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Canadian  SKF  Company.  Toronto,  have  a  ver.\ 
interesting  exhibit  in  the  Machinery  Mall  at  the  Can 
adian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  this  yeai'.  In  view 
of  the  National  effort  towards  the  conservation  of 
power,  the  application  of  ball  bearings  in  transmission 
of  energy  and  in  the^  construction  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances is  an  important  feature.  The  display  in- 
cludes SKF  Self-Aligning  Ball  Bearings  and  Thrust 
Bearings,  and  also  Hess-Hright  Bearings.  Working 
models  demonstrate  the  principal  features  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  these  bearings,  while  other  exhibits  show 
a  few  of  the  many  and  varied  applications,  which 
liavr  been  successfully  made  with  these  ball  bearings. 


ABOUT  CONDENSERS  AND  THINGS. 

C'ondensei's.  P\imiis,  Cooling  Towers,  etc..  is  the  name 
of  Bulletin  n2-A  just  piiblished  by  the  Wheeler  Con- 
denser &  Engineering  Co..  Carteret.  New  Jersey. 

Readers  contemplating  the  installation  of  a  con- 
denser will  be  interested  in  a  discussion  in  this  bul- 
letin entitled  "Choice  of  Kind  of  Condenser,'"  and  in 
the  remainder  of  the  bulletin  which  illustrates  an<l 
describes  other  Wheeler  Condensing  Machinery  in  de- 
tail. The  bulletin  embraces  large  and  small  Surface 
Condensers  showing  typical  complete  installations; 
rectangular  and  cylindrical  types:  jet  condensers; 
barometric  condensers:  Wheeler  Edward  Air  Pumps: 
Wheeler  Rotative  Dry  Vacinim  I'umps;  the  Wheeler 
Turbo  Air  Pump;  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  Circulating 
Water:  Natural  and  Forced  draft  Cooling  Towers. 
In  addition,  a  page  is  devoted  to  the  Wheeler  Feed 
Water  Heater  and  two  pages  to  Wheeler  Multiple  ef- 
fect  Evaporators  and  Dryers. 


"DICTATED  BUT  NOT  READ." 

Not  long  ago  there  arose  the  fad,  supposedly  valu- 
able in  .saving  the  time  of  the  executive,  of  stamping 
a  letter  "Dictated  but  not  read."  This  was  a  false 
method  of  cutting  red  tape. 

A  certain  government  official  asked  for  bids  on  ship- 
building supplies.  The  lowest  bidder  accompanied  his 
form  with  an  explanatory  letter  stamped.  "Dictated 
but  not  read." 

In  the  letter  several  words  were  badly  mangled,  and 
a  decimal  point  on  an  important  item  of  costs  was  mis- 
placed. The  officer  returned  the  letter  to  the  bidder 
with  the  notation,  "Would  advise  you  to  destroy  youj- 
rubber  stamp  and  read  your  letter.s.  This  bid  is  re 
jected  for  lack  of  proper  consideration." 

T.l.phon.i:  Murri,  H.ll  4M6  «47  -Cbl.  AdJreii:  LAGERLOF  NEWYORK" 

Lagerloef  Trading   Company,    Inc. 

18  EmI  41ff.  Street,  New  York. 
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CONFISCATION  IN  CANADA. 

The  difference  between  confiscation  in  Eurojje  and 
confiscation  in  Canada  is  that  in  the  former  country 
the  so-called  Governments  get  the  benefit  while  in 
Canada  what  one  party  is  deprived  of  is  passed  on  to 
someone  else. 

The  paper  makers  of  Canaila  have,  for  some  time, 
been  deprived  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  legitimate 
earnings  and  the  advantage  has  been  given  entirely 
to  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  the  Government  de- 
riving no  benefit  from  the  involuntary  contribution  of 
the  manufacturers  other  than  putting  the  newspapers 
under  an  obligation  to  those  who  have  precipitated 
this  state  of  affairs.  It  appears  that  some  Canadian 
niaimfacturers  clearly  realize  the  injustice  of  the  posi- 
tion ill  which  they  have  been  placed,  having  about 
rcacluMl  the  limit  of  their  endurance  and  are  ready 
to  refuse  furnishing  newsprint  at  the  unfair  price 
which  has  been  forced  upon  them.  In  other  countries 
private  property  cannot  be  taken  from  a  citizen  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  it  would  seem  that  paper 
luanufaeturers  have  a  right  to  protect  their  interests 
and  their  ]iroperty  before  a  Court  of  Justice.  So  far 
thi'v  have  not  had  justice.  There  have  been  so-called 
licarings  but  the  evidence  produced,  while  conclusive 
in  showing  the  actual  cost  of  paper  manufacture,  has 
not  ndii'ved  the  burden  on  the  paper  men  and  the 
Paper  Controller  has  eoiitiiiued  to  give  publishers  an 
economic  advantage  which  it  has  been  shown  they 
did  not  require  and  do  not  deserve.  The  fixing  of  the 
•t^T  price  was  supposed  to  have  been  retro-active  but 
it  was  not.  It  merely  averaged  the  selling  pr^ee  for 
a  long  period  at  a  very  slightly  increased  figure  over 
that  made  in  the  abominable  ruling  which  originally 
placed  in  a  purely  arbitrary  fashion  the  price  of  news- 
print in  Canada  at  -lioO  a  ton. 

losing  much  of  the  same  evidence  and  even  eliminat- 
ing one  of  the  Canadian  mills  operating  under  rather 
higli  cost,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  saw  fit  to 
name  a  juice  of  $62  for  paper.  The  Canadian  mills 
iiivolveil  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investiga- 
tion export  a  considerable  quantity,  but  not  all  of 
tlieir  paper,  to  the  American  market.  This  paper  is 
manufactured  on  the  same  machines,  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, by  the  same  men,  and  under  other  identical 
conditions  as  the  paper  which  these  mills  sell  to  Can- 
adian publishei-s.    The  costs  of  production  are  identical. 


The  only  difference  in  the  situation  is  that  Canadian 
piiblishers  are  favored  Avith  a  lower  transportation 
charge.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Canadian  publisl- 
ers  have  prospejed  during  the  war  and  with  their  in- 
creased revenues  from  advertising  ami  circulation  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  they  will  coutiniie  to  do  so.  They 
ought  to  prosper  because  the  newspaper  is  a  neces- 
sary public  servant.  The  public  will  stand  for  a  legi- 
timate increase  even  over  the  price  that  is  now  being 
charged  for  the  daily  paper.  It  is  not  just  that  a  favored 
section  prosper  by  Government  decree  at  the  expense 
of  another. 

It  is  time  that  justice  took  the  place  of  politics  in 
the  consideration  of  this  problem.  We  expect  con- 
fiscation of  property  in  Mexico,  Germany  and  Russia, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  end  of  such  handed  pro- 
ceedings in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  civilized  and  law- 
abiding  community. 

It  is  announced  that  proceedings  in  the  Newsprint 
Inquiry  are  being  resumed  in  Ottawa  this  week.  "Pro- 
ceedings" is-  hardly  the  word  as  it  seems  that  pro- 
gress is  being  made  backwards.  The  situation  is  some- 
what similar  to  an  experience  of  the  writer  in  going 
once  on  the  trolley  from  Banger,  Me.,  to  Orono.  The 
car  was  proceeding  but  with  doubtful  .success  and  the 
writer  a.sked  George  the  motorman  what  was  the  trou- 
ble. George  replied.  "Well,  you  see,  it's  like  this. 
We  are  nuuiing  a  double-header  and  the  car  ahead 
is  behind  and  we  were  behind  before  besides." 


BETTER  BLEACH  THE  HUN. 

lUeached  pul))  and  white  i)a|ier  may  become  scarce 
articles  in  American  markets.  This  is  one  case  where 
the  paper  mills  will  be  making  an  expensive  and  real 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  public  will  be 
showing  their  determination  to  let  nothing  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  making  war  by  submitting  to  any 
inconveniences  in  the  matter  of  the  color  of  their  sta- 
tionery. Since  gas  shells  and  gas  attacks  were  in- 
stituted chlorine  has  been  the  keystone  of  the  situation 
and  the  successful  offensive  of  the  allied  armies  will 
doubtless  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  having  a 
practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  gas  for  military 
purposes.  The  manufacture  of  chlorine  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition  has  depended  largely  on  the  de- 
mand for  it  by  the  paper  and  textile  industries.  Cot- 
ton goods  and  other  fabrics  made  of  vegetable  fibre 
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are  most  easily  bleached  with  chlorine  and  its  com- 
pounds, particularly  bleaching  powder.  White  paper 
comes  under  the  same  grouping  because  the  founda- 
tion is  cellulose  which  is  derived  from  vegetable  fibres. 
Most  of  the  white  paper  is  made  from  pulp  or  half 
stuff  that  is  bleached  in  the  paper  mill,  but  a  large 
proportion  is  made  from  sulphite  and  soda  pulp  that 
is  bleached  at  the  pulp  mill.  It  is  not  only  into  white 
paper  that  bleaching  powder  enters  but  the  produc- 
tion of  a  true  shade  or  delicate  tint  is  frequently  pos- 
sible only  by  basing  the  coloring  operation  on  the  ac- 
curate foundation  of  a  pure  white  stock. 

Some  paper  mills  and  many  pulp  mills  maniifac- 
ture  their  own  chlorine  compounds.  Others  use  bleach- 
ing powder  that  is  produced  where  electric  power  is 
cheap  and  salt  and  lime  available.  A  few  mills  have 
been  using  liquid  chlorine.  In  any  case  the  foundation 
of  bleached  paper  stock  is  the  manufacture  of  chlorine 
and  the  basis  of  this  manufacture  is  electric  current 
and  salt.  When  a  direct  current  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  there  is 
produced  chlorine  gas  and  sodium.  The  chlorine  gas 
jiasscs  off  and  is  collected  in  a  suitable  apparatus 
and  is  usually  passed  into  lime  water  or  over  quick 
lime  with  the  formation  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
sodium  re-acts  with-  water  to  form  sodium  hydroxide 
(caustic  soda)  and  hydrogen  gas.  The  sodium 
hydroxide  forms  a  valuable  by-product,  but  in  many 
plants  the  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  escape.  In  some 
plants  the  hydrogen  is  used  for  the  hardening  of  oils 
by  the  so-called  hydrogenation  process  and  by  this 
method  a  number  of  cooking  fats  and  soap  stocks  are 
produced. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  requires  large 
(piantities  of  chlorine  and  the  demand  will  doubtless 
increase  imtil  the  Hun  is  asphyxiated.  Besides  the 
commercial  producers  of  caustic  soda  and  bleaching 
powder  by  the  electrolytic  method  the  principal  sources 
of  chlorine  are  in  the  hands  of  pulp  and  'paper  manu- 
facturers. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  plants 
will  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  chlorine,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  shortage  of  white  pa- 
per and  bleached  pulp  in  American  marketi.  Tliere  are 
but  few  plants  in  Canada  producing  chlorine  tor  the 
market,  but  a  fair  number  of  pulp  mills  have  equip- 
ment for  bleaching  pulp  and  some  of  them  have  their 
OAVu  chlorine  generators.  For  those  who  must  buy 
bleaching  powder  it  will  doubtless  involve  competition 
with  the  American  consumer  for  stocks  available  from 
Canadian  producers.  Pulp  mills  with  their  own  chlor- 
ine plants  will  be  in  a  fortunate  position.  It  seems 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  after  carrying  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  war  for  four  years,  our  Canadian 
mills  will  have  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  bleach- 
ed materials,  but  if  further  sacrifice  is  necessary  there 
is  no  question  but  that  both  the  mills  and  the  public 
will  consent  to  a  further  reduction  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  white  paper. 


FOR  AMERICANS  ONLY. 

Americans  between  tlip  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  who  have  not  already  registered  under  the  origin- 
al draft  conditions  come  under  the  provision  of  the 
new  draft.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
jjreviouslj^  registered  these  men  must  register  on  the 
12th  of  September  or  within  thirty  days  after  that 
date,  otherwise  they  will  come  under  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Act  of  Canada.  The  time  limit  of  registration 
for  men  up  to  31  years  of  age,  coming  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  is  September  28th,  after  which  they  are  sub- 
.iect  to  the  M.  S.  A.  It  is  necessary  for  such  Americans 
as  come  under  the  Draft  Law  to  appear  before  an 
American  consular  officer  to  register.  The  nearest 
consular  office  is  doubtless  known  to  the  mill  official 
in  charge  of  export  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
No  other  provision  for  registration  has  been  made,  as 
it  is  necessary  for  a  United  States  consular  official  to 
examine  and  approve  the  registrant's  proof  of  citizen- 
ship. Every  requirement  from  beginning  to  end  can 
be  met  in  Canada,  except  obtaining  a  uniform  by  those 
who  may  later  be  called.  Exemption  claims  may  be 
sworn  to  and  medical  examination  can  be  had  by  ar- 
rangement with  a  Consular  officer.  One  may  register 
as  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  that  he  wishes 
to  name  as  his  permanent  residence  there. 

Bring  your  birth  certificate  or  other  evidence  of 
American  citizenship  with  you. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that  men  above 
18  and  up  to  36  years  of  age  will  be  drafted  first.  Per- 
haps the  editor  will  have  a  new  suit  this  winter. 


Considerable  agitation  is  taking  place  in  England 
over  the  doings  of  the  company  which  makes  cellulose 
acetate  for  varnishing  the  wings  of  areoplanes.  Con- 
tracts for  this  essential  material  were  all  placed  with 
one  company  and  now  that  that  concern  is  showing 
considerable  profits  an  investigation  has  been  carried 
on  and  reported  by  a  Committee  on  National  Expendi-' 
ture.  Considerable  censure  is  being  directed  at  the 
Government  departmnt  which  put  all  its  eggs  in  one 
basket  by  giving  a  monopoly  of  its  business  to  the 
British  Cellulose  &  Chemical  Mfg.  Co.,  when  other  con- 
cerns apparently  could  have  taken  at  least  part  of 
the  burden.  The  end  of  the  matter  is  not  yet  and  the 
word  cellulose  for  some  time  to  come  may  bring  strange 
thoughts  to  the  minds  of  some  Englishmen.  It  might 
be  added  that  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  and  perhaps  other  Can- 
adians, is  interested  in  the  cellulose  company. 


"MAKIN'  PAPER." 

The  second  number  of  "Makin'  Paper"  is  out.  This 
excellent  mill  paper  is  published  by  and  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Crown-Williamette  Paper  Co. — from  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Camas.  Wash.  It  contains  36  pages, 
and  is  edited  by  James  H.  Carey,  at  West  Linn,  Ore.. 
Avho  is  contribitting  a  serial  story  on  tlu^  makin cof^- 
a  sheet  of  newsprint.  Thei'e  are  technical  articles, 
items  of  news,  and  many  excellent  illustrations,  es- 
pecially of  woods  operations. 
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Effect  of  Varying  Certain  Cooking  Conditions  in  the 
Production  of  Sulphite  Pulp  from  Spruce* 


By  S.  E.  LUNAK,  Chemist  in  Forest  Products 


Purpose  of  the  Experiments. 

Forest  pi-oduets  investigations  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
.'ice  include  the  study  of  problems  connected  with  the 
iianufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  froiti  wood,  so  as  to 
itilizf  waste  material  from  the  lumber  and  other  in- 
lustries  wherever  possible,  to  increase  the  efficiency 
)f  present  methods  of  making  pulp,  and  to  determine 
he  practicability  of  making  pulp  from  woods  hitherto 
ittle  used  or  considered  unfit.  Bulletins  have  been 
ssued  on  the  soda,  sulphate,  and  ground-wood  pro- 
•esses  showing  the  effect  which  the  different  funda- 
ncutal  variables  have  on  the  resultant  pulp.  This 
juUetin  supplies  similar  information  for  the  sulphite 
""  '-CSS,  and  shows  what  effect  the  amount  of  combined 
sulphur  dioxide  (SO^,),  the  total  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
■he  temperature  have  upon  the  color  of  the  paper,  the 
Juration  of  the  cooking  period,  the  yield  of  pulp  and 
screenings,  and  the  consumption  of  bleach. 

The  original  patent  for  the  making  of  sulphite  pulp 
states  that  it  can  be  produced  with  or  without  the  ad- 
lition  of  a  base  to  the  cooking  liquor,  but  that  a  light- 
?r  product  can  be  obtained  when  a  base  is  present. 
Lime  is  the  base  in  most  common  use.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  not  known  how  much  of  this  was  necessary  to 
make  good  pulp,  most  mills  simply  taking  the  acid  that 
their  systems  gave  them.  Many  are  still  following 
that  practice.  Most  mills  have  a  good  idea  of  how  the 
lifferent  factors  affect  their  cooking,  but  there  is  no 
published  report  on  the  subject.  It  was  to  furnish 
detailed  information  on  just  how  much  each  of  the 
various  factors  influences  the  cooking  and  to  supply 
a  basis  for  future  experimental  work  that  this  investi- 
gation was  undertaken. 

The  Sulphite  Process. 

The  inventor  of  the  sulphite  process,  Benjamin  C. 
Tilglunan,  of  Philadelphia,  took  out  a  patent  in  the 
year  1867,  in  which  he  describes  a  method  of  boiling 
under  pressure  wood  or  other  vegetable  material  in 
a  solution  containing  sulphurous  acid,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  sulphites,  until  a  fibrous  product  is 
obtained  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The 
foundation  of  the  sulphite  pulp  industry  rests  upon 
these  patents;  Yet  Tilghman  had  to  abandon  his  pro- 
cess becau.se  his  financial  backers  withdrew  their 
support  upon  finding  out  that  sulphurous  acid  cor- 
rodes iron  and  that  the  inventor  was  having  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  suitable  lining  for  his  digester 
when  he  tried  to  work  his  process  on  a  large  scale. 


XOTE.— Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Mr.  0.  L.  E. 
Weber,  formerly  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
and  Dr.  Otto  Kress,  in  charge  of  the  section  of  pulp 
and  paper.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  for  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  much  helpful  advice. 

*U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  620. 
Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  procured  from  the 
Hui)erintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
House,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  1.5e  per  copy. 


For  so"me  time  this  difficulty  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  process.  In  1886  cement  and  special  brick 
linings  were  introduced  in  some  mills,  and  gave  such 
good  satisfaction  from  the  start  that  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  universally  adopted.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  insured  the  commercial  Success  of  the 
sulphite  industry,  and  from  this  time  on  it  has  had  a 
rapid  growth,  until  now  it  is  the  most  important  pulp 
making  process  in  the  United  States,  as  is  shown  by 
the  figures  in  Table  1  taken  from  the  census  reports. 

Table  1. — Quantity  of  wood  pulp  produced  in  the  United  States 


Process. 

1890 

1899 

1909 

Value 
(1909). 

1916 

Valu« 
(1916). 

Tons. 

87,853 
290,158 

Toru. 
417,646 
172, 142 
568,284 

Tma. 
1,027,012 

287,945 
1,201,832 

$44,600,000 
12,770,000 
25,200,000 

Toitt. 
1,306,217 

183,106 
1,505,547 

160,702,459 
8,251,219 
32,547,704 

KINDS  OF  WOOD  USED. 

In  the  early  days  spruce  was  almost  the  only  wood 
used  in  making  sulphite  pulp,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  hemlock  and  balsam  began  to  be  used  exten- 
sively. At  the  present  time  some  mills  are  cooking 
tamarack  and  poplar,  and  on  the  west  coast  white, 
red,  amabilis,  and  grand  fir,  sitka  and  Engelmann 
spruce,  western  hemlock,  and  other  woods  are  finding 
favor.  No  doubt  it  will  not  be  long  before  many  other 
woods  will  be  used,  as  spruce  is  beeomrag  too  expen- 
sive.   The  sulphite  process  can  not  be  used  on  woods 
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that  contain  much  pitch,  because  a  large  part  of  the 
pitch  remains  in  the  pulp  and  later  causes  much  trou- 
ble on  the  wires  of  the  paper  machine.  This  problem 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  investigation 
but  no  successful  method  has  yet  been  found  for  cook- 
ing such  wood  by  this  process  and  eliminating  the 
resin. 

The  curves  in  figure  1  show  the  per  cent  of  the 
principal  woods  used  in  the  sulphite  process  from  the 
year  1900  to  1911.  The  consumption  of  spruce  is  de- 
creasing, and  other  woods  are  being  used  more  ex- 
tensively than  before.  Table  2  gives  in  detail  the  kind 
and  amount  of  each  wood  used. 
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Present  Methods  of  Operation. 

At  the  pri'.sciit  time  there  iire  used  iu  this  country 
t\v^  general  methods  of  eooking  sulphite  pulp,  the 
short  and  the  long,  or  so-ealled  Miteherlich,  depending 
on  the  product  it  is  desired  to  obtain.  The 
preliminary  jjreparation  of  the  wood  is  the 
.sanje  for  both  of  these  processes.  The  wood 
reaches  the  mill  in  the  log  and  is  then  sawed  up,  usual- 
ly into  2-fo()t  bolts.  These  are  barked  by  machine  or 
drum  barkers,  care  being  taken  that  all  portions  of  the 
bark  are  removed,  because  it  discolors  the  pulp.  The 
wood  is  next  reduced  lo  chips,  which  are  put  through 
screens  to  remove  all  above  and  below  a  certain  size. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  have  them  uniform.  They  are 
then  conveyed  to  storage  bins  above  the  digesters  and 
used  as  needed. 

In  the  short  cook  the  digester  is  Filled  with  chips 
and  eooking  li(iuor,  and  by  means  of  live  steam  which 
enters  at  the  bottom  the  pressure  in  it  is  brought  up  to 
7.')  or  SO  i)ounds  as  (piiekly  as  possible.  The  pressure 
is  then  kej)!  at  this  point  and  the  temperature  is  grad- 
ually raised,  so  that  a  temperature  of  154  deg.  C.  is 
icachiMl  at  the  end  of  about  7  to  9  hours.  While  the 
temperature  is  being  raised,  the  SOo  gas  which  is  be- 
ing driven  from  the  li(|Uor  in  the  digester  is  con- 
.stantly  relieved  and  reclaimed  by  absorption  directly 
in  tanks  or  in  towers  filled  with  stone.  The  pressure 
in  the  digester  is  due  partly  to  the  steam  present  and 
partly  to  the  gas. liberated.  As  the  cook  progresses 
till'  si. vim  pressui-e  increases,  but  the  gas  pressure 
decreases  until  at  tlu-  end  of  the  cook  there  are  only 
a  few  pounds  of  pressure  due  to  the  SO.  gas  present. 
The  pressure  in  the  digester  is  kept  the  same  by  means 
of  an  automatic  arrangement,  which  lets  in  more 
steam  when  the  digester  is  being  relieved  and  shuts  it 
off  again  when  the  relief  valve  is  closed.  At  the  end 
of  3  or  4  hours  the  condensation  in  the  digester  causes 
it  to  fill  up  with  li(|uor,  which  is  relieved  usually 
through  an  opening  about  3  feet  from  the  top.  To- 
M'ard  the  end  of  the  cook  the  liquor  in  the  digester  gets 
darker  and  darker  until  it  reaches  a  light  col'fee  color. 

Table  2. — Consumption  of  wood  by  the  sulphite  process 
in  the  United  States. 


IFrom  Cvmm  and  Forcsi  Sitv 

n.  Rc|)..rl.N.l 

igoo 

I9I» 

1900 

1S07 

Kind  ot  wood. 

CoMs. 

Per 

CCDt. 

Cords. 

Tor 
cent. 

Cords. 

^cr 

COM3.      Ij^JL 

Snnic* 

Himlocls 

I'oplar 

790,133 

S3.0 

i,i70,mo 

V%9I3 

18,000 

7-.'.2|    1,374,212 
21,1          Ml.,512 

1.1  1            3,600 

70.2 
20.4 

'.2 

1.4M,M0 

~     !.;1,1'3 

1,.S3« 

28.350 

3,X0 

09.1 

2C2 

.1 

1.4 

rm 

SI>1>  wood  and  olher  mill 

! 

Ml  other  spcclfs 

142,364 

ie.'i 

4i,34i 

2.8 1        41,981 

3.1 

fC,S90 

j.O 

1,630,393 

1     1,958,619 

■    2.0S0.495  i 



Table  2. — Contumptionof  wood  by  the  sulphilt  process  in  the  United  States — Continued. 


igos 

1910 

1911 

1910 

Kind  of  wood. 

Cords. 

Per 

ceot. 

Cords. 

cent. 

Cords. 

Per 
cent. 

Coids. 

Per 
c«ot. 

Spruce 

1,131,377 

H4,131 

9,734 

>4,761 

3,4St 

05.3 
31.4 

.2 
1.4 

.3 

1,332,153 

674. 100 

020 

81,933 

4,720 

27,797 

319,519 
1.285 

59.5 
25.0 

.3 
1.2 

9.7 

1,391,047 

563,530 

4,101 

11»,330 

4,280 

82,498 

294,914 

830 

50.3 
34.0 
.1 
4.2 
.3 
1.4 

las 

1,803,217 

44;,7.18 

3,991 

213,569 

8,J<19 

35,865 

140,758 
3,775 

^^.l 

22.7 

Blab  wood  and  other  mill 

4.9 

All  other  species 

28,772 

1.0 

■' 

Total 

1,73(J,»9 

1     2,243,140 

3,341,680  1 

3,856,123  1 

The  end  point  is  determined  by  the  color  and  smell  of 
the  liquor,  and  how  accurately  it  is  attained  depends  in 
most  mills  wholly  on  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  cook.  When  the  cook  is  fin- 
ished, a  large  valve  is  opened  at  the  bottom  of  the 
digester  and  the  contents  blown  through  a  pipe  into 
a  blow  pit,  where  they  are  thoroughly  washed. 

In  the  slow  cook  process  the  digester  is  heated  b.v 
lead  coils  placed  in  the  bottom.  Uecause  of  the  caking 
of  calcium  monosuli)hite  on  them,  however,  these  are 
ra|)idl.\-  going  out  of  use,  and  the  heating  is  being 
iliMie  by  direct  steam.  A  somewhat  weaker  acid  is 
used  than  for  the  short  cook,  and  the  pressure  is  held 
at  fnim  60  to  60  pounds.  A  cook  lasts  from  20  to  30 
hours,  but  the  digesters  are  much  larger  than  in  the 
(|uick-cook  process  and  the  pulp  is  much  stronger  and 
the  fibres  longer.  ^Otlu^rwise  the  process  of  eooking 
is  the  same'. 

Plan  of  Tests. 

In  the  experiments  i-ecorded  in  this  bulletin,  the  fol- 
lowing factors  were  studied  for  tlie  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  them  on  duration  of  cooking,  yield  of  pulp, 
.vield  of  screenings,  bleach  consumed,  color  of  pulp  pro- 
duced, and  strength. 

1.  Ratio  of  free  to  combined  sidphur  dioxide,  or 
the  amount  of  lime  in  the  eooking  liquor. 

2.  Total  sulphur  dioxide. 

3.  Temperature  of  eooking. 

While  one  factor  was  studied  the  other  two  were 
kept  as  constant  as  possible.  For  instance,  when  the 
effect  of  temperature  was  being  studied,  cooks  were 
made  with  definite  variations  in  temperatures,  but  the 
consumption  of  the  co(d<ing  liquor  remained  the  same. 
Of  course,  the  following  factors  were  kept  constant 
for  all  the  cooks:  Amount  of  chips,  74.2  pounds  bone 
dry;  moisture  condition  of  chips,  air  dry;  amount  of 
acid.  63  gallons:  time  to  reach  100  deg.  C.  2  hours; 
time  to  reach  maximum  temperature,  3  hours. 
Apparatus. 

A  |)lan  of  the  apjiartiis  used  in  cooking  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  The  digester  was  lined  with  a  half  and  half 
mixture  of  special  cement  and  quartz  sand.  This  lin- 
ing was  about  IV2  inches  thick,  and  on  top  of  it  was 
jnit  a  layer  of  pure  cement  1  inch  thick. 

The  equipment  used  for  making  the  pulp  into  paper 
consisted  of  a  pulp  shredder,  1.5-pound  Emerson  beat- 
er, 6-plate  diaphragm  screen  with. 0.009-inch  slots,  and 
a  15-inch  Fourdrinier  paper  machine.  A  50-pound 
j\larx  beater  was  used  on  the  last  six  cooks. 

The  wood  used  in  these  experiments  was  white 
spruce  (Picea  canadensis)  cut  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  wood  was  cut  into  five-eighths-inch  chips  in 
a  small  chipper  of  the  usual  design  and  the  chips 
screened,  after  which  they  were  ready  for  the  digester. 
Method  of  Conducting  Experiments. 

LU^roH  .Al.VKl.Vti. — The  siilvliur  dioxide  used  in 
making  the  liquor  in  these  exiieriments  was  obtained 
in  licpiid  form  under  pressure  in  iron  cylinders  5  feet 
.5  inches  in  height  and  11  inches  in  diameter,  each 
cylinder  holding  about  200  pounds.  By  obtaining  the 
siiliihur  dioxide  in  this  way  the  cooking  liquor  can 
be  made  to  any  desired  strength  in  a  couple  of  hours 
by  simply  turning  a  valve,  which  is  an  ideal  way  of 
handling  the  gas  for  experimental  work. 

In  making:"  the  cooking  liquor  for  the  first  c^k 
the  gas  from  one  of  thesr'eylinders  was  passed  to  the 
bottom  of  an  absorption  tank,  containing  the  desired 
amount  of  milk  of  lime,  by  means  of- a  lead  pipe  which 
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Fig.  2.— Plan  of  apparatus  used  in  cooking. 


eoiitaiiu'il  a  miiuber  of  small  opeiiiugs  in  the  end.  The 
procedure  in  luakiug-  the  siibse(iuent  liciuors  was  as  fol- 
lows: When  a  cook  was  finished,  the  pressure  in  the 
digester  was  blown  down  to  about  65  or  70  pounds, 
and  the  gas  thus  liberated  was  passed  through  a  sep- 
arator, which  removed  the  liquor,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
absor])ti()n  tank  B  (Fig.  2)  which  contained  a  dilute 
solution  of  milk  of  lime.  The  liquor  from  tank  B  (Fig. 
2)  was  then  jjuniped  to  the  make-up  tank  A  (Fig.  2) 
and,  if  necessary,  water  was  added  so  that  it  contained 
at  least  80  gallons.  Sulphur  dioxide  gas  was  then  pass- 
ed into  this  tank  from  the  cylinder  and  the  liquor  in 
the  tank  analyzed 'every  half  hour.  The  rate  at  whii^h 
the  gas  was  being  absorbed  could  then  be  calculated 
and  the  time  in  which  the  desired  strength  would  be 
obtained  could  be  determined  very  closely.  The  cylin- 
der could  also  be  put  on  a  scale  and  the  desired  am- 
ount of  gas  calculated  and  the  weight  obtained  by  dif- 
ference. After  the  tank  B  (Fig.  2)  was  emptied  it  was 
again  filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  milk  of  lime' 
and  any  gas  that  was  not  absorbed  in  the  make-up  tank 
passed  through  a  lead  pipe  back  into  this  tank.  Very 
little  gas  would  be  given  off,  however,  it  being  absorb- 
ed almost  uj)  to  the  full  [tressure  of  the  cylinder.  While 
the  gas  is  being  absoi-bed  in  the  make-up  tank,  milk  of 
lime  can  be  added  as  desired  or  cooking  liquor  can  be 
made  containing  no  lime  at  all.  When  the  liquor  is  of 
the  desired  strength  it  is  ready  to  be  pumped  to  the 
digester  to  start  the  next  cook. 


'  The  lime  used  in  the  experiments  had  the  following 
aualvsis : 

SiO 0.56 

Fe..6~&Al.,0,  . 1.20 

Tab 64.19 

MgO 32.31 

COo&IL.O  . 1.90 


While  these  exi)eriments  were  in  progress  it  became 
im])ossible  to  secure  a  supply  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide, 
and  in  order  to  continue  it  became  necessary  to  make 
the  gas.  A  description  of  some  of  the  methods  tried 
may  be  of  assistance  to  anyone  contemplating  doing 
experimental  work  along  this  line. 

The  first  method  tried  was  the  ordiiuiry  one  of 
burning  sulphur  and  passing  the  gas  through  a  milk 
of  lime  solution.  A  small  sulphur  stove,  with  a  flat 
bottom  and  a  burning  area  of  about  3  square  feet,  was 
designed.  The  gas,  after  leaving  the  stove,  passed 
through  a  cooling  system  and  through  three  absoi'p- 
tion  tanks  of  aboiit  150  gallons  capacity,  so  arranged 
that  it  entered  the  bottom  of  the  first  tank,  the  nn- 
absorbed  portion  then  jiassed  to  the  bottom  of  the  next 
tank,  and  so  on  to  tlie  third  one,  the  gas  being  moved 
by  suction.  The  two  tanks  nearest  the  stove  contained 
water  alone,  and  the  last  one  milk  of  lime.  After  the 
system  had  been  going  for  about  three  hours,  samples 
were  taken  from  each  tank  and  analyzed.  The  liquor 
in  eacli  of  the  first  two  taid<s  contained  about  1.20  pel' 
cent  of  SOo  and  in  the  last  tank  3.10  per  cent,  all  of 
it  calcium  bisulphite;  nor  could  the  solutions  be  made 
any  stronger  by  continuing  the  operation,  the  gas  sim- 
ply ]iassing  through  without  being  absorbed.  The  rea- 
son that  the  solutions  would  not  become  stronger  is 
that  the  solubility  of  SO,  gas  depends  on  its  dilution. 
Pure  SO,  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water,  it  being  pos- 
sible to  make  solutions  containing  as  high  as  10  per 
cent ;  but  .iust  as  soon  as  it  is  diluted  with  some  other 
gas  that  is  not  soluble  in  water  such  as  nitrogen, 
the  strength  of  the  solutions  becomes  much  less.  Thus, 
the  gas  produced  here  contained  about  17  per  cent  SO™ 
and  would  produce  only  a  certain  strength  of  solution 
no  matter  how  long  the  gas  was  passed  through;  the 
solutions  became  even  weaker  if  the  fire  in  the  burner 
got  low.    As  solutions  had  to  be  made  to  ineet  a  wide 
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range  of  conceiitrations,  this  method  was  abandoned. 

It  was  then  decided  to  absorb  the  gas  in  two  towers, 
15  feet  in  lieight  and  15  inclies  in  diameter,  made  of 
sewer  crock,  and  filled  with  broken  tile,  to  see  how 
strong  a  solution  could  be  obtained  by  absorbing  the 
gas  in  pure  water  alone.  The  gas  from  the  burner  en- 
tered the  first  tower  at  the  bottom  and  met  water 
trickling  down  through  the  broken  tile,  left  it  at  the 
top,  and  passed  into  the  bottom  of  the  next  tower. 
Tlie  strongest  acid  in  the  first  tower  contained  2.20 
per  cent  SO,  and  the  second  1.10  per  cent.  As  this 
acid  was  not  strong  enough,  it  was  decided  to  pump 
the  aeid  from  the  towers  into  the  digesters,  there  drive 
off  the  gas  by  heat  and  reabsorb  it  in  one  of  the  tanks. 
"While  aeid  by  this  method  could  be  brought  to  any 
desired  strength,  it  took  so  much  time  and  attention 
that  it  was  not  practical. 

The  next  method  tried  was  to  secure  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  sodium  bisulphite  according  to  the 
equation  2NaIIS0,,+II..S0,==Na,S0j+  2S0,  +  2H„0. 
For  this  purpose,  a  IG-iuch  pipe,  4  feet  long,  was  flang- 
ed at  both  ends  and  lead-lined.  The  desired  amount  of 
sodium  bisulphite  mixed  with  water  was  fed  in 
through  an  opening  in  the  upper  flange,  Avhich  was 
then  closed.  The  sulphuric  aeid  was  fed  in  through  a 
IT-tube,  the  receiving  end  (which  was  about  5  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  cylinder)  having  a  large 
lead  dish  attached,  into  which  the  sulphuric  acid  was 
poured.  As  the  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  the  sodium 
bisulphite,  pure  45ulphur  dioxide  wa.s  liberated.  This 
was  passed  through  a  Woulf  bottle,  containing  a  little 
water  as  a  trap  to  catch  any  sulphuric  acid  which 
might  boil  over.  From  here  the  gas  entered  the  ab- 
sorption tank.  As  the  gas  produced  was  pure,  sul- 
phur dioxide  solutions  of  any  strength  desired  could  be 
produced. 

Making  the  cooking  liquor  was  not  so  quick  or  easy, 
nor  was  it  so  simple  and  convenient  with  the  gas  as 
with  the  sulphur  dioxide  in  liquid  form,  so  that  the 
liquid  was  again  used  as  soon  as  a  supply  was  once 
more  available. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MILL  STOCKS  SHOW  A  DECLINE. 

Reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  34 
United  States  manufacturers,  operating  56  news  print 
mills  covering  the  first  three  weeks  of  Axigust,  show 
that  mill  stocks  declined  slightly  during  that  period. 
The  number  of  machines  idle  because  of  lack  of  labor 
was  small,  but  production  was  curtailed  considerably 
through  stoppage  of  machines  for  repairs. 

:Mill  stocks  on  hand  August  18  totalled  20,867  tons, 
of  which  16,296  tons  consists  of  standard  news.  Ship- 
ments for  the  week  ending  August  18  amounted  to  25,- 
578  tons,  of  which  22,136  tons  was  standard  news.  Pro- 
duction of  standard  news  for  the  same  week  amounted 
to  22,838  tons. 

None  of  the  mills  reported  loss  of  time  due  to  lack 
of  coal,  and  the  labor  situation  seems  to  be  righting  it- 
self. 

The  production  of  standard  news  in  the  mills  listed 
for  the  period  of  January  1  to  August  18,  last  year,  to- 
talled 799,933  tons:  for  the  corresponding  period  this 
year,  718,967  tons.  This  indicates  a  decrease  in  pro- 
duction for  that  period  of  80,966  tons. 


NEW  TRADE  REGULATIONS  ON  COATED  PAPER. 

('onforniing  as  closely  a>  [xts.silili-  to  the  recent  Knv- 
erniiient  regulations/  put  into  force  by  the  "War 
Trade  Board,"  in  the  United  States,  to  conserve  paper 
and  economize  production  during  the  war.  the  Coated 
Pjiper  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pidp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation luis  issiu'd  the  following  trade  regulations 
regarding  coated   papers: 

1.  That  the  following  maximum  weights  be  estab- 
lished: 

COATHl)   I'.OOK   PAPERS: 

25x38—100 .')00  sheets. 

COATED  LITIIO   (1   sid.-): 

25  X  38—120 .500  sheets. 

2.  All  Paper  shall  be  made  to  substance  weights  a.s 
follows: 

COATED  HOOK : 

25  X. 38—  60,    70,    80,100    ..     .  ..500  sheets. 

28x42—80,    90,100.120    ..     .  .500  sheets. 

32  X  44—100, 120. 
COATED  LITIIO  (1  side): 

25x38—60.    70.120 500  sheets. 

1)8  X  42—  70,    80,  100,  150    .  .     .  .500  sheets. 

3.  (a)  Orders  for  SPECIAL  SIZES,  i.e..  a  size  not 
regularly  carried  in  stock-  for  resale  to  Commercial 
trade,  may  be  manufactured  on  a  substance  weight 
basis,  and  of  not  less  than  3.000  lbs.  of  one  size,  weight 
and  for  one  delivery. 

(b)  For  orders  less  than  3,000  lbs.  an  extra  eharrre 
of  y^e  per  lb.  will  be  made. 

4.  (a)   Orders  for  any  sizes  in  other  than  subst;' 
weights  may  be  manufactured  in  quantities  of  not  ies^; 
than  5  tons  of  one  size  and  weight  and  for  one  delivery, 
provided  such  special  orders  do  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum weight  basis  established  for  the  grade  specified. 

(b)  For  orders  less  than  5  tons,  an  extra  charge  of 
i/4c  per  lb.  will  be  made. 

5.  All  orders  for  Coated  Book  and  Coated  one  side 
Papers  shall  be  confined  to  "White,  Natural  or  India 
Tint,  except  in  established  business  for  special  Trade 
Mark  purposes. 

SPECIAL  MAKING  ORDERS  will  be  executed  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions:  N'o  Coated  Paper  will 
be  made  heavier  than  the  maximum  substances  nau'ed 
in  Clause  1. 

Overruns  not  exceeding  lO"^  of  the  quantity  order- 
ed to  be  accepted. 

"Seconds"  not  exceeding  10%  of  the  quantity 
ordered  to  be  accepted  and  charged  for  at  25^'r  dis- 
count. No  creased  or  torn  sheets  to  be  included  in 
.seconds. 

General  Conditions.  , 

An  additional  charge  of  i -jc  per  lb.  will  be  made 
on  all  papei'  that  is  I'cqiiired  to  be  ream  wrapped  or 
sealed. 

All  claims  nnist  be  made  immediately  on  delivery 
of  i)a|ier,  and  no  claim  will  be  considered  after  tjie 
goods  have  been  printed,  cut,  or  in  any  way  made  fess 
saleable. 

All  pai)er  shall  be  charged  at  ordered  weight  per 
ream,  where  variation  is  not  in  excess  of  5'^/r  above  or 
below.  Paper  within  this  weight  to  constitute  a  good 
delivery. 

The  trade  are  respectfull.v  requested  to  co-operatejn 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  regulations  to  the  fullest 
extent,  for  the  benefit  of  all  during  the  period  of  the 
•war. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia 


(Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 


Powell  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

There  are  very  good  transportation  facilities  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  Powell  River  as  tliere  is  prac- 
ticallj'  a  daily  service.  The  boats,  however,  do  not  al- 
ways sail  on  scliednle.  The  Union  Steamship  Lines 
operate  a  number  of  boats  which  stop  at  Powell  River 
arid  some  of  the  C.  P.  R.  steamers  also  make  this  stop. 
The  trip  requires  about  eight  hours.  On  some  boats 
the  journey  is  made  by  daylight  and  on  others  it  is 
an  over-niglit  run. 

Powell  River  is  the  only  paper  mil]  city  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  town-site  is  one  of  the  best  that 
can  be  found  along  the  coast.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
an  area  both  big  enough  and  flat  enough  for  a  town 
which  is  also  convenient  to  water  power  and  harbor 
facilities.  The  combination  at  Powell  River  is  very 
fortunate.  The  liotel  is  excellent,  and  while  a  large 
number  of  the  employees  are  accommodated  in  the 
company's  boarding  house  there  are  a  large  number 
of  comfortable  cottages  which  Hue  the  streets  of  the 
toAvn.  Trees  have  been  planted  and  their  vigorous 
growth  is  already  giving  the  place  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance. There  is,  of  course,  a  large  foreign  element, 
especially  Japs  and  Chinese,  and  these  have  a  suburb 
of  their  own.  There  is  a  fine  school  and  two  churches, 
the  new  Catholic  church  being  just  about  completed. 
A  good  athletic  field  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
young  people  and  the  motor  boating  on  Powell  River 
and  Powell  Lake  is  popular  sport. 

Until  early  in  this  year  Powell  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  was  the  only  concern  in  British  Columbia 
manufacturing  paper  although  pulp  mills  liad  been  in 
operation  for  some  time.  The  layout  of  the  company's 
plant  makes  it  possible  to  move  materials  to  a  large 
extent  by  gravit.y,  the  mill  being  located  on  a  side  hill. 
The  wood  consi-sts  principall.v  of  hemlock,  fir  and 
spruce  and  is  brought  in  rafts  from  the  company's 
logging  operations  and  hauled  to  the  saw  mill.  Here 
it  is  ripped  into  squared  sticks  and  slabs  which  are 
then  sawed  into  two  foot  lengths  by  being  carried 
against  a  set  of  circular  saws  all  run   on   the  same 


shaft.  Any  sticks  that  require  barking  are  .sent  either, 
to  tiie  barking  drum  or  the  knife  barkers  and  are 
then  ready  for  the  grinders  or  chippers.  The  ma- 
chinery in  the  wood  preparation  department  appears 
to  be  very  complicated,  but  it  really  is  arranged  in  a 
logical  manner  to  handle  M'ith  the  greatest  ease  the 
different  grades  and  conditions  of  wood.  Very  little 
lumber  is  taken  from  the  mill,  only  what  is  required 
for  construction  purposes  around  the  plant  and  the 
town.  The  hemlock  particularly  is  kept  for  the  sul- 
phite mill.  This  makes  it  possible  to  effect  greater 
uniformity  in   operation  and  product. 

The  tower  system  is  used  for  making  the  acid.  Sul- 
phur in  normal  times  is  obtained  from  Japan  in  large 
quantities  and  is  still  being  imported  from  that  coun- 
try but  the  present  difficulties  iu  regard  to  shipping 
makes  it  necessary  to  bring  considerable  amounts  from 
the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  adds  somewhat  to 
the  cost  of  production,  but  is  only  a  temporary  con- 
dition. The  sulphite  mill  is  operating  two  digesters, 
but  the  company  has  a  third  digester  as  insurance 
against  a  possible  break-down  of  the  others.  The 
digesters  are  14  by  47  feet  with  a  capacity  of  about 
20  tons.  The  groundwood  mill  has  a  capacity  of  about 
200  tons  and  the  grinders  consume  in  the  neighborhood 
of  14,000  horse-power,  there  being  twenty-six  grinders. 
Steam  is  made  mostl.v  by  oil  burning  furnaces  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sawdust  and  other 
wood  waste.  It  requires  some  350  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  Steam  is  used  only  for  cooking  sulphite,  drying 
paper  ainl  heating  the  plant.  This  mill  and  the  Pacific 
Mills  at  Ocean  Falls  are  the  only  ones  equipped  with 
oil  burning  furnaces.  The  Government  is  requiring 
such  large  amounts  of  oil  for  the  navy  and  other 
purposes  that  these  paper  mills  are  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  install  coal  burning  equipment.  This  neces- 
sitates the  insi-i!l;:tion  of  supplementary  coal  handling 
and  storage  facilities  and  entails  the  expenditure  of 
scA  eral  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Pacific  Mills 
had  alread.y  practically  completed  the  conversion  of 
their  steam  plant  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 


A  Davis  raft,   largely  used  in   transporting  pulpwood  for  long  distances, 
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Tlie  i)ajicr  inaeliiiies  are  run  by  motors  and  the  ma- 
ehiiie  roo'.n.s  with  the  four  machiue.s  presented  a  very 
attractive  appearanee.  An  average  of  215  tons  was 
maintained  during  the  month  (ireviou.s  to  our  visit 
with  a  maxinmm  daily  jjroduetioii  of  238  tons.  Ef- 
ficiency curves  are  kept,  for  each  machine.  The  ef- 
ficiency is  determined  by  ilividing  the  actual  produc- 
tion by  the  amount  which  co\ild  be  produced  in  28 
hours  with  the  nuichine  running  at  its  maximum  ef- 
fective speed  and  the  width  of  deckle  reqiiired  by  the 
orders.  The  })aper  fs  handled  by  a  storage  battery 
locomotive  whieli  hauls  the  little  cars  of  newsprint 
into  and  out  of  the  stcyage  Avarehouse  and  down  to 
the  wharf.  Tt  is  necessary  in  these  coast  mills  to  pro- 
vide an  enormous  amount  of  storage  space  because  it 
i.-.  sometimes  necessary  to  hold  a  large  cargo  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  vessel. 

The  Powell  River  Company  supplies  British  Colum- 
bia newspapei-s  and  some  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
with  their  newsprint.  The  largest  part  of  their  pro- 
duction, however,  is  exported  and  finds  its  wa.v  to  Xew 
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Zealand,  Australia,  the  TTnited  States  and  other  paper 
consuming  countries.  A  small  amount  of  excess 
groundwood  is  also  exported. 

The  company  employs  500  men  in  the  mill  and  about 
150  for  other  purposes  about  the  yards  and  town-site 
in  addition  to  their  lumber  crews  of  four  to  five  hun- 
dred men.  The  matter  of  wages  is  a  serious  item  with 
Pacific  coast  mills.  Labor  is  .scarce  and  even  the  com- 
monest kind  of  numual  labor  commands  $3,60  or  more 


per  day.  For  woods  oiierations  from  $4  to  $8  a  day 
is  the  range,  the  higher  jirice  being  paid  to  the  men 
who  operate  the  engines  and  other  more  or  less  skilled 
work  in  connection  with  the  lumbering. 

A  little  diversion  occurred  dui'ing  the  writer's  visit 
in  the  form  of  a  foi-est  fire,  but  the  manager  made  it 
plain  that  the  fire  was  not  arranged  for  our  enter- 
tainment. Referring  to  the  panorama  of  the  town 
site  the  fire  was  burning  well  back  from  the  steep 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  left  of  the  picture  and  the 
writer  walked  back  about  half  a  mile  to  get  some  pic- 
tures at  2.80.  The  wind  shifted  slightly  and  at  8.15 
the  fire  had  come  to  the  .steep  bank  of  the  river  and 
had  jumped  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  was  burn- 
ing vigorously  in  the  rear  of  the  town  site.  Several 
lengths  of  fire  hose  were  laid  from  the  nearest  h.vdrants 
and  the  fire  was  prevented  from  coming  nearer  than 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  houses.  This  area  had 
been  previously  logged  off  ami  had  alread.v  been  burn- 
etl  over  but  the  flames  this  time  cleaned  up  all  the 
new  undergrowth  and  most  of  the  trees  that  hail 
escaped  before  and  left  the  stretch  of  ash  covered 
groiuid  which  we  saw  a  few-  days  later  when  the 
flames  had  passed  over  the  ridge  back  of  the  town 
and  on  down  the  coast.  The  saw  mill  and  shingle  mill 
back  a  few  miles  on  Powell  Lake  were  saved  only  b.v. 
the  determined  efforts  of  their  operators. 

Beaver  Cove  Liunber  and  Pulp  Co. 
On  Friday  morning  the  C.  P.  K.  steamer  ■■Bcati'iee" 
ai)i)eared  and  we  started  on  up  the  coast  toward  the 
new  Whalen  mill  at  Port  Alite.  Abount  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Powell  River  the  Beatrice  stopjied  at 
P>eaver  Cove  to  land  a  crew  of  Japs  and-a  considerable 
ipiantity  of  material.  At  this  point  ground  had  .iust 
been  cleared  foi-  the  first  buihlings  of  the  Beaver  Cove 
Lund)er  iSt  Pulp  Company.  The  site  chosen  is  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Cove  and  is  comparatively  flat 
land,  but  with  sufficient  slope  to  give  tiie  desired  dif 
ereiu'c  in  elevation  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  mill.  The  ground  immediately  in  front  of  the, 
null  site  runs  off  rather  gradually  into  the  water.  b\it 
immediately  ad.iacent  to  this  there  is  a  steep  ledgi' 
that  permits  ocean  going  vessels  to  come  iuimediately 
to  the  bank  and  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  this 
point  will  be  a  simple  matter.  The  company  has 
bought  five  billion  feet  of  timber  consisting  of  spruee. 
fir.  hemlock  an*d  cedar.  A  small  saw  mill  has  l)een, 
moved  from  Parkdale  on  iTowe  Soirtid  to  the  xww 
mill  site  and  this  is  cutting  from  20  to  25  thousaml 
feed  of  lumber  for  building  jjurposcs.  "  Tile  head  "of- 
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fiec  of  the  Beaver  Cove  Liunber  &  Pulp  Co.,  i.s  located 
ill  X'aneouver  where  the  president,  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
of  Boyne  Cit.y,  Mich.,  is  now  spending  most  of  his 
time.  Mr.  G.  C.  Pratt,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  in 
J;5ritish  Columbia  is  Seeretary.and  will  also  assume  the 
duties  of  Treasurer.  Tlie  Vulean  Iron  Works,  of  Van- 
couver, have  the  contract  for  the  digester  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  otliiM-  material  had  been  ordered 
when  the  writer  was  in  British  Columbia  in  June. 
The  capacity  of  the  i)lant  at  the  beginning  will  be 
100.000  feet'  of  selected  lumber  and  40  tons  daily  of 
sulphate  pulj).  This  combination  together  with  the  de- 
mand for  wood  waste  as  fuel  will  utilize  the  wliolc 
of  the  log.  It  is  expected  that  further  development 
will  result  ill  the  installation  of  four  more  digesters 
of  the  same  capacity  as  the  first  so  that  the  produc- 
tion will  eventually  be  200  tons.  Steam  will  be  used 
for  cooking,  drying  and  heating  and  electrical  power 
will  be  derived  from  a  power  station  a  short  distance 
away.  The  company  expects  to  have  their  plant  run- 
ning within  a  year  and  have  already  had  offers  for 
the  whole  of  their  production. 

The  steamer  stayed  at  Beaver  Cove  hardly  long 
enough  to  write  this  description  and  we  were  soon 
plowing  on  north  once  more.  The  next  stop  was  made 
at  Alert  Bay  where  there  is  a  large  Indian  village 
and  school  and  a  thriving  fish  canning  industry.  It 
was  midnight  when  the  Beatrice  stopped  in  Hardy  1>ay 
and  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  Van- 
couver, and  the  writer  went  ashore  at  Port  Hardy  in 
a  small  row  boat.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  calm. 
The  so-called  hotel  furnished  shelter  for  the  night  and 
a  breakfast  in  the  morning.  We  fortunately  learned 
in  time  that  the  proprietor  and  several  members  of  his 
family  were  or  had  been  suffering  from  typhoid  fever 
so  that  we  were  careful  to  eat  and  drink  only  such 
articles  of  food  as  had  been  purified  by  fire.  We 
were  ferried  across  the  bay  to  the  end  of  the  trail  at 
which  point  it  is  anticipated  there  will  some  da.v  be 
a  wharf.  If  the  reader  is  getting  weary  he  had  bettei' 
sit  down  and  rest  as  we  are  now  about  to  start  on  a 
hike  of  11  miles  across  Vancouver  Island  at  what  is 
probably  its  narrowest  point.  Opj)osite  Hardy  Bay, 
Quatsino  Sound  cuts  deeply  in  from  the  western  shore 
and  a  good  trail  connects  Port  Hardy  on  the  one  side 
with.  Coal  Harbor  on  the  other.  Mr.  Griffin  had  been 
over  the  trail  before  so  that  the  journey  was  a  rather 
pleasant  one.     A  real  road  is  built  part  way. 

At   one   point   a   stream    had    to   be    bridged    and    a 


s[>ruce  tree  was  sawed  into  two  lengths  which  meas- 
ured a  total  of  237  feet,  the  diameter  at  the  butt  being 
8  feet  2  inches  and  at  the  top  of  the  smaller  log  more 
than  three  feet.  The  number  of  rings  showed  the  tree 
to  be  456  years  old.  Arriving  at  Coal  Harbor  we  were 
able  to  get  a  good  meal  and  were  soon  on  our  way  to 
the  mill  at  Port  Alice,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  in  the 
Whalen  Pulji  ii  Paper  Company's  gasoline  launch. 

The  mill  was  reached  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  engineer  in  charge,  Mr.  Simonds  very  kindl.v 
showed    us    over   the    plant.      The   Whalen    Pul|)    and 
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Paper  Co.,  took  over  the  organization 
known  as  the  Quatsino  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  wliieh  consisted  i)rineipally 
of  timber  holdings  and  a  small  saw 
mill.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  new 
saw  mill  had  been  in  operation  for 
some  time  and  the  concrete  pulp  mill 
was  rapidly  nearing  completion.  Seven 
million  feet  of  lumber  had  been  already 
sawed  for  the  dock  and  plant  and  a 
large  amount  of  aeroplane  spruce  was 
being  produced.  A  considerable  amount 
of  merchantable  lundjcr  was  being 
stored,  but  a  large  proportion  of  this 
grade  of  product  will  in  the  future  be 
used  in  the  pulp  mill. 

The  steam  plant  operates  on  wood 
waste    and    electrical    power    is    ob-  ■ , 

tained  from  the  water  flowing  from 
the  lake  a  .short  distance  from  the  mill.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  a  large  storage  capacity  for  chii)s  and 
a  chip  dryer  is  also  to  be  used  at  this  plant.  Pro- 
vision lias  been  made  throughout  the  mill  for  doubling 
the  capacity  with  the  minimum  of  additional  construc- 
tion. The  wood  passes  in  logical  order  through  the 
saw  mill,  over  the  sorting  tables  where  the  aeroplane 
spruce  is  taken  out  and  the  pulpwood  is  sent  to  the 
cutting  up  saws,  chippers  and  chip  storage  bins.  The 
chips  then  pass  through  the  dryer,  and  can  be  sent 
directlj-  to  the  chip  bins  or  the  digester  house.  There 
are  two  20  ton  digesters,  18  x  46  feet,  one  of  which  had 
just  been  completed  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit. 
and  the  other  was  coming  along  nicely.  All  pijjing 
had  been  carefully  measured  and  arrived  cut  and 
threaded  from  the  Crane  Co.,  Chicago.  A  special 
sytem  for  recovering  sulphur  dioxide  devised  by  super- 
intendent -Moravec,  of  the  ilill  Creek  plant,  will  be 
used.  The  blow  pits  have  a  particularly  large  drain- 
ing area,  65  square  feet,  per  ton  of  pulp.  The  rifflers 
occupy  3,000  square  feet.  There  are  24  14  plate  suc- 
cess screens.  There  are  five  vertical  Quiller  screens 
and  one  Waterous  horizontal.  At  first  the  product 
will  be  unbleached  sulphite,  but  in  a  short  time  bleach- 
ing apparatus  will  be  operated  for  i)rodueing  bleached 
pulp  also.  A  space  is  being  left  betweeji  the  screen 
room  and  the  machine  room  for  the  eventual  instal- 
lation of  beaters  and  the  machine  room  has  been  con- 
structed with  the  idea  of  putting  in  a  paper  machine. 
At  present  there  is  a  160"  Bagley  &  Sewall  cylinder 
machine.  This  has  a  4  foot  mold  and  three  small 
presses.  There  are  44  dryers  with  provision  for  eight 
more  when  the  capacity  of  the  pulj)  mill  is  increased. 
Two  Bawden  presses  are  in  position  for  baling  the 
pulp.  It  can  then  be  transported  conveniently  to  the 
warehouse  and  wharf  which  is  but  a  short  distance 
awa.v.  The  sulphur  burner  and  acid  towers  are  located 
at  the  water  front  convenient  to  the  unloading  of  sul- 
phur and  limestone  and  the  acid  is  pumped  to  the  re- 
covery plant  and  digester.  Limestone  is  quarried 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  mill  and  is  an  excellent 
quality. 

Deep  draft  ocean  steamers  can  come  right  up  to  the 
wharf  and  there  is  a  regular  steamer  from  Victoria 
every  ten  days.  Thus,  one  who  dislikes  walking  and 
has  plenty  of  time  can  enjoy  a  pleasant  sail  up  the 
west  coast  of  the  island. 

After  tramping  over  the  mill  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Whalcn  in  their  pleasant  home  was  great- 
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ly  appreciated  and  after  a  good  night's  rest  we  were 
ready  to  start  back  over  the  trail.  This  time  we  had 
tiie  companv  of  Mr.  Moravec  and  another  gentleman 
from  the  Mill  Creek' Plant,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Smith,  of 
the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Munitions,  who  has  charge  of 
the  i)roduction  and  insj)ection  of  aeroplane  spruce  from 
the  pulp  mills  that  operate  saw  mills.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  wait  seven  hours  at  Port  Hardy  for  the  steamer 
to  A'aneouver,  but  we  preferred  to  be  early  enough  to 
wait  for  the  Venture  than  to  be  so  late  as  to  be  obliged 
to  Avait  several  days  for  the  next  boat.  The  time  was 
improved  ( ?)  by  playing  cribbage  and  attending 
church. 

The  Venture  stopped  at  Powell  River  and  waited 
there  from  noon  to  midnight  to  accommodate  the  Van- 
couver baseball  team  that  was  trimmed  by  the  Powell 
River  team  as  a  part  of  their  Dominion  Day  celebra- 
tion so  we  had  a  chance  to  see  Powell  River  once  more 
and  enjoyed  the  day's  sport,  arriving  at  Vancouver 
earlv  Tuesdav  morning. 


BOOK  PAPER  JOBBERS  CONVENE. 

A  meeting  of  tlie  I'.ook  and  Writing  paper  section 
of  the  Canadian.  Paper  Trade  Association  was  held  in 
Toronto  this  week  to  consider  the  new  policy  of  the  • 
mills  in  selling  their  product,  f.o.b.  mill,  and  the  extra 
charges  for  casing  and  crating  which  went  into  ef- 
fect recently.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  the  new  basis 
of  quotations  will  work  out  with  the  jobbers,  but  it 
is  felt  that  those  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  the 
freight  rates  are  higher  than  to  the  cities  direct,  will 
have  to  pay  considerably  more  for  their  paper.  As  a 
result  of  the  jobbers  having  to  meet  freight  cartage 
and  other,  charges,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  about 
half  a  cent  increase  all  around  in  the  price  of  book 
and  wi'iting  papers  to  the  consumer.  F.  M.  Ellis,  of 
Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Book 
and  Writing  Section,  is  at  present  on  a  business  trip 
to  the  West  and  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  company's 
branches  in  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver, 


WORSE  THAN  WASTE, 
Unnecessary  discord  and  unseemly  controversy  are 
the  worst  possible  waste  of  the  nation's  effort, — Sir 
Robert  Borden. 


We  want   to  know — why   a   hundreciweight    (cwt.) 
weighs  112  pounds.     Is  there  an  Englishman  present? 
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MANUFACTURERS  MAY  STRIKE. 

According  to  representative  paper  manufacturers 
who  were  in  iMontreal  Tuesday  on  their  way  to  Ottawa, 
to  attend  the  hearing  called  by  Paper  Controller 
Priugle  for  Thursday,  a  new  crisis  has  arisen  in  the 
newsprint  paper  situation,  which, may  lead  to  serious 
consequences,   says   the   Gazette. 

It  appears  that  the  Dominion  Government  has  eon- 
firmeil  an  order  made  by  ilr.  Priugle  on  August  8th, 
awarding  to  the  Fort  Prances  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany the  sum  of  over  #100,000  as  their  .share  of  the 
cash  differential  assessed  against  Canadian  companies 
.supplying  less  than  their  allotted  proportion  of  Can- 
adian tonnage,  together  with  accrued  interest.  The 
companies  involved  in  the  award  and  the  amounts 
assessed  against  each  are :  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Limited,  ."^10,638.52  ;  J.  R.  Booth.  $5,876.13  ;  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  .$7,018.46 ;  Donnacoua  Paper  Co., 
Limited,  $10,814.14;  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  $8.- 
412.96;  Ontario  Paper  Co..  Limited,  $8,696.20;  Spanish 
River  Pulp  &  Paper  ilills,  $33,875.27;  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Co.,  Limited,  $11,016.31.  Payment  is  required 
within  thirty  days,  on  the  penalty  of  being  deprived 
of  license  to  export  in  the  event  of  non-payment. 

The  Fort  Frances  Company  fui-nishes  all  the  news- 
print used  by  the  Winnipeg  and  other  western  news- 
papers and,  by  reason  of  its  location,  enjoys  a  mono- 
poly of  its  market,  there  being  a  differential  in  its  favor 
as  compared  with  the  eastern  mills  of  about  $12  a  ton 
freight  charges.  The  other  mills  consider  that  it  is 
unfair  that  they  should  be  called  npon  to  couti'ibnte 
to  the  Fort  Frances  Company  a  cash  differential 
equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  price  which 
it.  like  other  mills,  is  compelled  to  furnish  paper  to 
its  Canadian  customers,  and  the  price  which  it  might 
sell  its  paper  for  in  the  United  States.  Several  of  the 
mills  who  were  short  on  their  Canadian  tonnage  offer- 
ed to  supply  newsprint  to  the  Western  publishers  at 
the  Government  price,  but  their  offer  was  refused  by 
the  publishers  owing  to  the  freight  rates. 

The  controller  thereupon  ordered  the  Fort  Frances 
Company  to  supply  the  paper,  and  has  now  made  an 
order  requiring  the  mills  which  were  willing  to  supply 
the  paper  to  pay  a  cash  differential,  and  this  order- 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Government.  In  making  his 
order,  the  protesting  manufacturers  say,  the  controller 
considered  only  the  interests  of  the  Western  publish- 
ers and  the  Fort  Frances  Company,  and  gave  no  con- 
sideration to  those  of  the  other  manufacturers.  They 
say  that  some  of  the  mills  which  are  called  upon  to 
contribute  under  the  order  are  in  a  far  worse  position 
than  the  Fort  Frances  Company,  because  of  their  high- 
er cost  of  production.  They  hold  that  no  mill  that  is 
willing  to  fin-iiish  paper  to  the  Canadian  publishers 
should  be  compellecl  to  pay  a  cash  differential.  They 
also  contend  that  the  controller  exceeded  the  power 
conferred  upon  him  by  order-in-council-  in  imposing 
the  cash  differentia]  upon  companies  willing  to  supply 
their  quota  of  paper,  and  if  they  can  do  so.  they  will 
i)robab!y  seek  an   appeal  on  that  and  other  grounds. 

Last  spring,  they  say.  the  Government  promised  to 
appoint  a  judicial  tribunal  to  which  the  i)aper  manu- 
facturers and  the  publishers  might  appeal  against  any 
order  of  the  controller  to  which  they  took  exception, 
but  thi.s  tribunal  has  not  been  appointed,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  manufacturers  say  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  having  their  claims  adjudicated  npon  by  an 
impartial  and  judicial  body,  which  they  consider  a 
denial  of  justice. 


The  whole  trouble,  according  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Customs  rend- 
ered a  snap  judgment  in  1917,  when,  under  pressure 
from  the  newspaper  publishers,  he  fixed 'the  price  of 
Canadian  uewsiH-int  at  $50  a  ton  before  obtaining  any 
knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  paper  in  Canada. 

•"When  Mr.  Pringle  M-as  appointed  controller  in 
April,  1917,  the  understanding  was  that  he  was  to  cn- 
quire  as  to  the  costs  of  the  various  mills  and  fix  a  rea- 
sonable price  to  them  before  July  18,  1917.  This  was 
an  impos.sible  task,  as  it  involved  an  examination  of 
the  costs  of  all  the  mills  in  Canada.  The  date  Avas, 
therefore,  extended  until  some  time  in  October,  1917. 
and  later  extended  to  January  18th,  1918.  On  that 
date,  with  the  investigation  partially  completed,  the 
controller  fixed  an  interim  price  of  $57  a  ton,  which 
was  below  the'  actual  cost  of  production  of  some  of 
the  mills,  and  allowed  but  a  very  small  ainount  of 
profit  to  others.  The  hearing  which  has  been  called 
for  Thursday  next  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  this 
price  readjusted. 

"In  the  last  liearing  before  the  special  committee  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  Minister  of  Finance  said  that  the  news- 
pai)er  publishers  had  approached  the  Government  with 
a  statement  that  their  bnsiness  was  being  ruined  by 
the  paper  manufacturers.  He  said,  'It  was  a  situation 
which  required  a  judgment  to  save,  the  press  of  Can- 
ada. It  was  a  Cadi  judgment.  The  Government  de- 
liberately fixed  the  price.  I  would  not  say  that  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  newsprint  manufac- 
tiirers  were  charging  exorbitant  prices.  It  was  a  fac- 
ing of  the  situation  arising  through  the  exigencies  of 
war.' 

"The  maniifacturers, "  continued  Mr.  Campbell,  "as- 
sert that  the  newspaper  business  was  never  seriously 
affected  by  the  price  of  newsprint  paper." 

Three  or  four  of  the  mantifacturers  have  annoiinced 
their  intention  of  notifying  the  Government  that  the.v 
will  cease,  after  October  1st,  from  siipplying  paper 
to  Canadian  publishers  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  order- 
in-council,  as  they  maintain  that  not  only  is  the  price 
unreasonable,  leaving  them  no  fair  margin  of  profit, 
but  that  the  Government  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings has   dealt   unfairly  with   the    industry. 

AT  LEAST  FIVE  DEAD  IN  HOTEL  FIRE. 

Five  persons  are  known  to  have  met  death,  and  oth- 
ers are  missing,  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  Hotel  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Tuesday  morning.  So 
far,  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  and  two  young 
children,  and  Mr.  Frank  Martin  have  been  foimd. 

The  fire  is  thought  to  have  originated  in  the  boiler 
room.  The  structure  was  about  300  yards  from  the 
main  buildings  of  the  Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Company's 
plant,  being  owned  by  the  company  and  used  as  a  place 
of  residence  by  the  superintendents  and  other  officials 
of  the  com])any.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  about  75  guests 
were  housed  in  the  building. 


NO    NEWSPRINT   FOR   MEXICO. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  September  5. 
An  embargo  was  placed  on  all  newsprint  paper  ex- 
])()rts  to  Mexico  here  to-day.  This  was  said  to  be  in 
answer  to  a  recent  decree  of  President  Carranza,  of 
Mexico,  demanding  that  thirty  per  cent  of  all  news- 
print paper  imported  be  turned  over  to  the  Mexican 
Government. 
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PAPER  INDUSTRY  STILL  VICTIM  OF  POLITICS. 

A  \\|-ilci-  ill  llic  l-"iii;iiii-iiil  'rimes  i-jiiist  iciilly  jiml  con- 
cisi'ly  sums  up  I  lie  situation  in  rcfjard  to  tlie  jiajior  iii- 
■  iniry  in  tin-  t'ollowini^  words: 

The  Canadian  (lovenimeiit  eiii|nii\v  into  the  priee  oF 
newsprint  j)aper,  wliieh  has  been  going  on  for  two 
.\eai's  witliout  roaehing  a  definite  eonelusion.  lias  suf- 
fered another  .set-back.  Controller  Pringle  has  noti- 
fied counsel  for  the  nianufaeturprs  that  the  hearing  set 
for  September  !)th  will  not  be  held  on  that  date,  out 
of  deference  to  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pi-ess  Asso- 
ciation, who  have  asked  for  a  postnoneinent,  but  that 
it  may  begin  on  September  12th.  He  also  stated  that 
the  iniblishers,  who  washed  theii-  hands  of  the  pro- 
ceed iiiufs  a  .vear  ago  and  refused  to  help  in  composing 
the  difficulty,  are  now  desirous  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  the  manufacturers.  The  controller  does  not 
appear  very  hoi)eful  that  such  a  conference  can  he 
brought  about  nor  that,  if  held,  it  will  bring  any  tan- 
gible result. 

Meanwhile,  the  manufacturers,  who  have  been  put 
to  great  tr(nib]e  and  expense  to  prepare  their  ease, 
are  growing  more  exasperated  at  the  continued  dela.v, 
as  well  as  over  the  general  injustice  done  them 
throughout  the  entire  proceedings.  They  believe,  with 
President  Chahoon.  who,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Laurentide  Comi)auy,  Limited,  says  that  the  politicians 
are  paying  their  debts  at  the  expense  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry and  that  any  ordinary  business  agency  could 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  sub.ject  in  six  weeks' 
time. 

Killing  Time. 
The  order-in-council  fixing  the  price  of  paper  in 
Canada  at  $2.85  per  100  pounds  until  September  1st 
appears  to  be  still  ojjcrative,  although  not  as  yet  for- 
mally extended.  It  is  understood  that  the  paper  con- 
troller has  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  the  price 
should  be  advanced  to  at  least  $3,  his  investigations 
having  convinced  him  that  paper  can  be  made  and 
sold  at  $2.85  only  at  a  dead  loss  to  several  of  the 
nianufacturei-s.  He  has  been  restrained,  however,  from 
giving  effect  to  his  conviction  through  the  refusal  of 
his  colleague.  "Mv.  <;.  T.  Clai'kson,  the  commission's 
a.;eountant  to  concur. 

The  Inevitable  Politics. 
That  i)olitics  are  mixing  in  with  what  ought  to  be 
a  straight  business  question,  receives  strong  confirma- 
tion from  the  attitude  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  "White, 
Mini.ster  of  Finance,  who,  according  to  advices  receiv- 
ed by  The  Financial  Times  from  Ottawa  this  week, 
is  declared  to  hold  the  pulp  and  paper  interests  respon- 
sible for  the  agitation  against  any  further  issues  of 
tax-exempt  war  bonds  in  Canada.  Of  course,  the  pa- 
per men  are  not  r.\spoiisible  for  the  agitation,  which 
has  become  very  general  throughout  the  country,  but 
the  Finance  Minister  is  said,  nevertheless,  to  have 
shown  considerable  hostility  towards  them  on  the 
wrongful  assumption  that  they  are.  and  to  have  even 
gone  to  the  leng.h  of  flreatening  them  with  reprisals. 
Unfortunate  Situation. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  country  in  general,  and 
particularly  for  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers, 
that  politics  and  class  interests  iiave  become  so  inter- 
mixed in  the  controversy.  Even  in  the  States,  where 
the  political  newspaper  press  is  all-])owerful,  the  paper 
numufaeturers  have  been  accorded  fairer  treatihent 
than  the.v  have  in  Canada,  although  in  both  countries 


they  have  been  signalled  out  for  repressive  and  oppres- 
sive measures  such  as  iiave  been  im|)osed  upon  no  other 
industry.  It  is  certainly  time  that  some  one  in  the 
riovernment  at  Ottawa  took  sufficient  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  premier  exporting  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Canada  to  look  into  the  ipiestions  affecting 
it  from  the  standjioint  of  the  countr.v's  business  wel- 
fare, rather  than  as  to  its  availability  as  a  counter  in 
the  game  of  politics. 


BOCK  MILLS  ADOPTING  NEW  SELLING  POLICY. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  frei<rht  i-ates  and  other 
causes,  the  book  and  writing  plants  of  the  Dominion 
are  adojiting  a  new  jioliey  with  i-egard  to  their  sales. 
The  Provincial  Paper  ]Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  have  sent 
out  notices  to  their  customers  that  from  this  out  all 
orders  will  be  accepted,  f.o.b.  mill  and  no  allowance 
will  be  made  for  freight  or  cartage.  Orders  booked 
previous  to  September  3rd  will  be  filled  according  to 
accepted   terms. 

The  Holland  Paper  Co..  of  Montreal,  also  announce 
that  they  have  discontinued  allowing  freight  charges 
to  destination.  An  allowance,  however,  will  be  made  to 
equalize  freight  as  from  nearest  mill  to  the  point  where 
goods  are  shipped.  The  firm  state  that  the  decision  of 
abolishing  freight  was  arrived  at  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  cari'iage  charges  and  announce  that  a  scheilule 
of  the  competitive  points  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days 
showing  allowances  to  be  made  from  the  different 
mills. 

The  Holland  Paper  Co.  have  also  notified  their  cus- 
tomers that,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  mar- 
ket for  raw  materials,  all  orders  will  be  taken  until 
further  notice,  sub.jeet  to  the  i)rices  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  shipment. 

FALL  MEETING  OF  WOODLANDS  SECTION,  OF 
CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 

rnusual  interest  is  being  ilis|)lii\('(l  by  tiie  various 
Pulp.  Paper  and  Logging  interests  towards  this  meet- 
ing whicli  will  take  jilace  on  Frida.v,  20th  September, 
in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  management  of  the  Hotel  have  very  kindly 
placed  the  Blue  and  Oak  Rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Association. 

It  was  originall.v  planned  to  have,  several  jiapers 
read  by  members  of  the  Section,  but  owing  to  the  very 
l)usy  season  it  has  been  fouiul  necessary  to  dispose 
with  these  and  change  the  .style  of  meeting  to  one 
of  round  table  conference  on  subjects  of  mutual  in- 
terest. 

Jlr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  however,  has  promised  a  paper 
on  "Rational  methods  of  forest  utilization  and  repro- 
duction." which  will  doubtless  be  fruitful  of  much 
interesting 'discussion. 

The  following  firms  have  already  notified  the  As- 
sociation of  their  intention  of  being  represented:  St. 
^^auriee  Paper  Company.  Laurentide  tympany  Price  " 
Bros..  M.  H.  Montgomery.  S.  P.  Grogan,  Riordon  Com- 
pany. Messrs.  Clyde  Leavitt  and  W.  L.  Dwight.  The 
Bronson  Co..  Brompton  Comp:niy.  Wayagamack  Co.. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills. 

The  meeting  will  open  at  10  o'clock  and  will  lunch 
in  an  adjoining  5«om  resuming  after  luneh. 


..le  Broke  Hustler,  of  the  Abitibi  Power  &   Paper 
Cojnpauy  is  a  year  old.     Many  happy  returns  I 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


Review  of  Recent  Literature. 

A-14.  The  yellowing  of  paper.  By  Alfred  B.  Hitch- 
ins.  Pli.l).,  F.C.S..  F.li.M.S.,  Paper  20  (1918),  No.  20, 
jip.,  11-15.  A  study  of  the  causes  or  priueipal  factors 
jirodueing  the  yellowing  of  paper.  Hand-made  sheets 
were  used,  made  from  picked  white  rags  and  the  chemi- 
cals used  were  all  of  ('.  P.  quality.  A  general  consid- 
eration of  the  data  obtained  confirms  the  work  of 
Klemm,  Zschokke,  and  Schoeller,  that  the  yellowing 
of  paper  is  due  to  the  formation  of  rosin-iron  com- 
pounds, and  that  the  amount  of  such  compounds  defi- 
nitely determines  the  amount  of  yellowing  to  be  ex- 
jjected.  Where  it  is  necessary  that  a  paper  retain  its 
original  color  it  is  important  to  use  as  little  rosin  size 
as  possible,  consistant  with  the  degree  of  sizing  re- 
quired and  always  to  use  an  iron-free  aluminum  sid- 
])hate  as  precipitant.  The  animal  sizing  should  be 
omitted  or  kei)t  as  low  as  possible. — E.  K.  M. 

K-6.  Utilising  waste  paper.  .World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  70  (1918),  No.  5,  p.  206.  A  patent  has  been 
taken  out  by  John  Galloway  Alexander  Stratton,  of 
the  Messrs.  John  Galloway  and  Co.  Ltd.,  for  utilizing 
waste  paper.  The  waste  paper  is  boiled  in  70  to  72 
per  cent  caustic  soda  under  a  pressure  of  35  to  40  lbs. 
The  paper  remains  in  the  boiler  under  pressure  for 
about  four  hours.  Tlie  steam  is  then  blown  off  and  the 
material  is  washed  thoroughly  with  warm  water.  The 
l)oiled  waste  paper  is  now  put  into  a  breaking  engine, 
anil  washed  with  cold  water  for  about  two  hours  to 
disintisrrate  the  material  and  sejiarate  the  ink.  The 
stock  is  next  pumped  into  a  chest  provided  with  an 
agitator.  From  the  chest  the  stuff  is  run  over  a 
presse  ])ate,  which  consists  of  strainei'S  and  washers 
in  which  the  pulp  is  drawn,  by  suction  through  very 
fine  slits,  leaving  any  large  gritty  or  fibrous  material 
on  the  top.  From  the  strainers  the  stuffs  runs  along 
a  chute,  and  passes  over  drum  washers  which  are  cov- 
ered with  fine  mesh  wire  cloth,  and  the  water  and 
small  impurities,  such  as  ink,  pass  through,  while  the 
fibre  is  retained  and  is  passed  on  to  bleachers  or  break- 
ing engines. — E.  K.  M. 

M-0.  An  evaporator  for  acid  liquids.  Edward  Hart, 
J.   ind.  Eng.  Cheiii..  10,  555   i  IdlS) .— (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-10.  Volumetric  determination  of  calcium  in  water. 
Grossfiekl.  Z.  Xahr.  Genussm.  34,  325:  Chem.  Ztg.  41, 
842;  Water  and  Water  Eng.,  20  (1918.)— The  sample  of 
water  is  shaken  with  an  excess  of  (NH4)o  C.O^  (8%) 
solution  and  allowed  to  stand  10  to  15  minutes;  filter- 
ed through  a  dry  filter  into  a  dry  receiver.  An  aliquot 
part  of  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  and  titrated  with 
o.l  N  KMnO^.  A  blank  is  run  with  distilled  H.,0  using 
the  same  pipet  to  determine  the  total  reducing  value 
of  (NHJ,C,04  in  the  aliquot  used.  From  the  differ- 
ence in  K^fnO,  used  the  ('a  coident  is  calculated. — 
(Chem.  Abs.) 

A-7.  Removing  sulfur  dioxide  from  sulfurous  fumes. 
S.  W.  Young.  U.S.,  1,262.295,  April  9.  Sulfurous 
smelter  fumes  are  treated  with  H.O  to  absorb  the  SO,, 
and  the  solution  thus  formed  is  treated  witli  BaS  to 
form  a  precipitate  of  Ba-O-S  compounds  and  S.  The 
precipitate  is  heated  to  drive  off  S  and  the  residue 
is  heated  to  700-800°  with  C  to  form  BaS.— (Chem. 
Abs.) 


A-8.  Utilization  of  nitre  cake.  J.  N.  Stephenson. 
J.  ^i)c.  Chem.  Ind.,  38„  128T  (1918).  A  discussion  in 
which  it  is  pointed  out  that  nitre  cake  may  be  sub< 
stituted  for  alum  in  paper  sizing.  In  some  cases  35% 
of  tht-  alum  previously  used  has  been  replaced  by 
nitre  cake.  Provided  certain  cautions  are  observed, 
nitre  cake  can-be  used  in  sulfate  pulp  mills,  to  replace 
.salt  cake.  A  few  pulj)  mills  are  understood  to  be 
sueee.ssfully  using  nitre  cake. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

E-2.  Composition  for  use  in  dyeing  and  tanning. 
T.  B.  Wagner,  U.  S.,  1,261,328,  April  2.  The  waste 
liquor  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from 
the  fermented  sugar-containing  liquor  obtained  by 
hydrol.vsis  of  celhilosic  material  is  neutralized,  filtered 
and  part  of  the  H,0  is  evaporated  from  it.  The  pro- 
duct thus  obtained  contains  more  than  30%  of  reduc- 
ing .sugars  (calculated' as  dextrose)  and  2.5-35%  H.,0 
and  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dveing 
and  tanning  compounds. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

F-5.  Boiling  cellulose  by  the  sulfate  or  soda  process. 
J.  O.  Lundberg.  Nor.,  28.529.  Jan.  21,  1918.  The  liquor 
is  previously  heated  under  pressure.,  the  cellulose  is 
added  and  the  temperature  is  raised  to  100°,  then  the 
boiling  is  continued  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  supply 
of  liquor  which  has  been  previously  heated  in  a  sep- 
arate receiver  to  a  temperature  so  elevated  that  no 
further  heat  need  be  ap[)!ied.— (Cjiem.  Abs.) 

E-2.  Highly  active  decolorizing  carbon,  A.  Knop- 
flmacher.  Nor.,  28,579,  Feb.  11,  1918.  Sulfite-celKilose 
waste  is  concentrated  with  alkali  carbonate,  with  the 
addition  of  alkali-earth  hydroxide  or  carbonate,  then 
the  mass  is  carbonized,  with  exclusion  of  air  and  re- 
moval of  distillation  gases  at  a  loM^  red  heat.  The 
residue  is  leached  out  with  H.,0.  and  the  C  is  finally 
separated  with  HCl  or  SO,,.— (Chem.  Abs.) 
^  K-10.  Sizing  paper.  A.  H.  Haeffner,  Norw.,  28,566, 
Feb.  4,  1918.  To  the  paper  pulp  is  added  the  product 
resulting  from  .sulfite  lye  waste,  neutralized  in  the 
known  manner  and  fermented  and  if  necessary  freed 
from  the  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation,  together 
with  alum  or  a  similar  substance,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  resin  pitch  glue. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23.  Fire-proofing  solution.  G.  E.  Ferguson,  U.S., 
1,261,736,  Agr.  2.  A  solution  for  waterproofing  textile 
fabrics  is  formed  by  dissolving  Zn  phosphate  and 
ZnCl.,  in  NH.OH.  The  ZnCl,  is  first  precipitated  as 
Zn  (0H)„  which  is  then  i-edissolved  in  the  NH^OH. 
—  (Chem.  Abs.) 

E-2.  The  waste  sulfite  liquor  problem.  Bjarne 
Johnsen,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  37,  129-.32T  (1918),  A 
i-eview  is  given  of  the  various  jirocesses  proposed  for 
the  commercial  utilization  of  waste  sulfite  liquor. — 
(Chem.  Abs) . 

K-23.  Waterproof  fiber  sheet.  W.  G.  Abbott.  Ji-., 
U.S.,  1,2()3,186,  Ai)i'.  16.  A  sheet  of  fiber  such  as  vul- 
canized cotton  fibre  is  rendered  pliable  by  treatment 
with  glycerol  and  is  rendered  waterproof  by  a  super- 
ficial layer  of  pyroxylin.  The  material  is  adapted  for 
making  insoles  of  shoes.  U.  S.,  1,263,187,  describes  a 
similar  material  for  insoles  of  shoes  in  which  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  sheet  is  impregnated  with  oil  and  the 
surfaces  are  coated  with  pyroxylin. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Charles  E.  Duncan  and  Louis  R.  Spencer  are  the 
members  of  the  firm  of  Duncan  and  Spencer,  which 
was  recently  organized  in  Chicago,  111.,  to  sell  pulp, 
paper  anil  paper  bags.  This  firm  already  has  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Dexter  Sulphite  and  Pulp  and  Pai)er 
Bag  Co.,  and  tlie  Ilowland  Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  as  the 
e.xclusive  selling  agents  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  west. 

The  Kimhei-ly-Clark  Co.,  the  Thilmany  Pulp  and 
Pai)er  Co..  the  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  whose 
mills  are  on  the  Fox  River  in  Wiseonsiu  have  started 
the  building  and  operation  of  a  tug  and  several  barges 
to  bring  coal  from  Green  Bay^  Wis.,  to  the  mills.  This 
work  is  being  done  under  the  name  of  the  Fox  River 
Navigation  Co.,  which  is  capitalized  for  $100,000.  It 
is  expected  that  more  than  100,000  tons  of  coal  will 
be  hauled  in  the  season  in  this  way.  Possible  railway 
trouble  is  the  direct  cause  of  this  move  since  traffic 
over  the  Appleton-Hilbert  branch  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  is  likely  to  be  discontinued  for  the  rest  of  the 
war. 

The  papermakers"  felt  industry  of  America  has  or- 
ganized an  executive  committee  with  William  H.  Lee, 
treasurer  of  the  Lockport  Felt  Co..  of  Loekport,  N.Y., 
as  secretary  to  formidate  a  policy  to  conserve  in  the 
use  of  felt  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Government. 
This  action  was  taken  after  a  conference  with  the  War 
Industries  Board.  Mr.  Lee  .says  that  the  iudu.stry  is 
considered  absolutely  essential. 

The  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.,  has  a  new  ware- 
house at  810  Clark  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  build- 
ing has  seven  floors  and  gives  the  company  more  than 
50,000  feet  of  space. 

The  Smith  Paper  Co.  of  Lee,  Mass.,  has  asked  the 
women  of  its  employ  to  enroll  to  do  the  work  of  the 
men  at  men's  wages  to  cari-y  on  the  work  of  the  male 
workers  serving  their  country.  The  company  offers 
to  supply  suits  to  the  women  workers  enrolling  under 
these  conditions.  ' 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pulp  Sulphite  and  Pa- 
per Mill  Workers'  Union  will  be  held  at  Albany  at  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall  on  October  1st.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  more  than  150  delegates  will  be  present. 

The  Continental  Paper  Company  has  recently  in- 
stalled a  Coty  bag  machine  at  the  mill  at  Rumford,  Me. 
There  arc  only  two  other  Coty  machines  in  operation 
— one  at  Watertown,  N.Y.,  and  the  other  at  Middle- 
town.  Ohio.  This  machine  completes  132  bags  a  min- 
ute, making,  and  labelling  and  folding  the  bags  in  one 
operation. 

T.  H.  Hubbard,  who  has  been  the  selling  agent  of  the 
Poland  Paper  Co..  at  ^lechanic  Falls.  ^Fe..  for  the  last 
12  years  has  severed  his  connections  with  this  firm. 
The  future  plans  of  Mr.  Hubbard  are  not  known  at 
jtresent. 

The  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  News  Print  ^[anufaeturers  in  the  newsprint 
case  has  been  commissioned  a  major  in  the  United 
States  infantry,  and  is  now  stationed  at  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia.  Ma.ior  Wise  served  in  the  same  rank  in  the 
Spanish  War,  and  is  thoroughly  trained  in  military 
affairs. 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  traffic  men  of  the 
New  England  mills  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  18  East  41st  Street, 
on  Sejitember  10.  This  meeting  has  been  called  at  the 
request  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  discuss  th' 
(juestion  of  transportation  difficulties  affecting  the  p;i 
per  industry  in  the  so-called  Red  Flag  area  which  in- 
eluded  New  England. 

The  Waste  ilaterial  Dealers"  Association  will  hold 
its  regular  meeting  at'the  Hotel  Astor.  New  York  City, 
on  Seiitember  24  and  25. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  the  secretary  of  the  News  Print  Ser- 
vice Bureau  spent  this  week  at  the  forestry  meeting  at 
Lake  Placid.  New  York.  Mr.  Kellogg  who  was  former- 
ly secretary  of  the  Lumber  Association,  is  very  much 
interested  in  forestr.v  questions. 

Frank  Herbert  Davis,  of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 
JIass.,  who  was  well  knowii  to  the  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
second  hand  and  rebuilt  paper  mill  machinery,  died 
at  Cambridge,  Mass..  on  August  30. 

The  Croker-MeElwain  Co.  and  the  Chemical  Paper 
Co.,  are  both  making  improvements  in  their  coal  hand- 
ling .systems  at  the  mills  at  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  which  was 
for  many  years  in  the  ^Mutual  Life  Building.  Boston, 
Mass..  was  coraiielled  to  move  from  this  location  be- 
cause the  building  was  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
The  company  is  now  located  in  the  Equitable  Build- 
ing. 


U.  S.  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  STILL  COME. 

The  report  which  emanated  from  Washington  some 
time  ago  that,  in  order  to  conserve  book  paper,  all  U.  S. 
magazines  and  periodicals  woidd  be  shut  off  from 
entering  Canada,  turns  out,  on  investigation,  to  be 
untrue  and  so  such  a  move  will  be  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican authorities  to  .stop  their  publications  from  coming 
to  the  Dominion.  There  was  an  order  issued  covering 
one  i^articular  newspaper,  but  the  ajiplieation  is  not 
general  as  at  first  supposed.  Canadian  newsdealers 
state  that  they  are  getting  all  their  American  mediums 
as  before  and  they  anticipate  no  trouble  in  suppl.ving 
customers  and  regular  readers. 


TRIMBEY  GOES  TO  GREAT  NORTHERN. 

y\v.  K.  .1.  'rriinhcy.  mIki  has  lie.n  liwpiM-tor  of  Ecnn- 
omy  for  the  International  Paper  Co.  for  the  past  three 
years  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Economy 
Tor  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  at  ^lillinocket.  Me. 
]Mr.  Trimbey  has  been  in  the  pa])er  business  for  twelve, 
years,  seven  of  which  were  spent  with  the  I.  P.  Co., 
in  their  Bureau  of  Test.s,  one  year  in  consiilting  work, 
and  one  year  with  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  besides  the 
other  three  years  mentioned  with  the  I.  P.  Co.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  the  Trimbey  stock  and  consistenc.v 
regulators,  of  which  more  than  eighty  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  GTens  Falls  ^la^diine  Co.  They  are  tru 
be  exhibited  at  the  Fonrtlv National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries  in  New  York,  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 23rd. 
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M.  J.  O'Brien,  of  Renfrew,  the  widely  known  eon- 
tractor  and  pulpwood  man,  wlio  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Vancouver,  is  likely 
to  succeed  the  late  Brigadier-General  Mason  of  Tor- 
onto, to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Canadian  Senate.  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Union  Govern- 
ment  and  is  a   personal  friend   of  the   Premier. 

X.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paper  Trade  Association,  was  in  charge  of  the  ac- 
counting department  last  week  in  Toronto  during  the 
Navy  League  campaign  fund. 

John  P.  McKenna.  the  widely  known  book  store 
man  and  news  dealer,  Toronto,  has  opened  a  second 
shop  at  161  Yonge  street.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  MeKenna 
handles  more  publications  of  all  kinds  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Dominion. 

.1.  M.  McCutcheon,  of  Toronto,  who  since  1914  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  has  been  made  civil  service  commissioner 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  at  a  salary  of  five  thous- 
and dollars  a  year.  No  appointment  can  be  made  in  a 
department  without  his  certificate  that  the  appoint- 
ment is  necessary,  that  the  salary  is  not  too  large  for 
the  office  and  that  the  person  to  be  selected  is  duly 
ipialified  for  the  job. 

Sir  John  Willisou,  Canadian  correspondent  of  the 
London,  Eng.,  Times,  and  Chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Association,  has  gone  on  a 
trip  to  the  Coast  in  the  interest  of  that  body  and  will 
deliver  addresses  at  various  important  western  points. 

The  concessions,  which  have  been  asked  by  J.  M. 
.McDiarmid,  of  the  Winnipeg  city  council,  to  establish 
a  paper  mill  in  that  city  for  the  making  of  rough  and 
building  papers,  are  likely  to  be  granted  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  proposition  going  ahead. 

The  Ontario  Government  will  have  shipped  by  the 
cud  of  the  present  month  from  Algonquin  Park  some 
fifteen  thousand  cords  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the  par- 
liament buildings  in  Toronto  and  the  different  pro- 
vincial institutions.  The  wood  will  be  used  in  the  fall 
and  early  spring  to  conserve  coal.  Some  twelve  muni- 
cipalities in  Ontario  availed  themselves  of  the  offer 
of  the  government  to  cut  wood  in  Algontinin  Park  and 
have  taken  out  al)out  thirty  thousand  cords.  It  is  said 
that  a  cord  of  wood  will  give  as  much  heat  as  a  ton 
of  coal. 

Edmond  T.  Sayers,  of  Montreal,  has  been  apiiointed 
b\isiness  manager  of  The  Sailor,  which  is  the  official 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Navy  League  of  Canada,  and 
is  issued  by  Hugh  MacLean,  Limited,  Toronto.  Mr. 
Savers  will  take  up  his  residence  in  Toronto. 

Rous  and  Mann.  72  York  St..  Toronto,  have  taken 
out  a  jiermit  to  erect  a  new  printing  and  publishing 
factorv  and  warehouse  at  172  Simcoe  street,  north  of 
Queen  street  west,  Toronto.  The  new  premises  of  the 
firin  will  cost  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

S.  J.  Frame,  of  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Box  Makers  Association,  has  been  spending  his 
Tacation  along  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  in  Quebec. 


The"  Toronto  office  of  the  National  Paper  Co.,  Mont-, 
real,  which  for  some  months  has  been  in  charge  of  P. 
B.  Coffen,  has  been  closed. 

The  wife  of  E.  J.  Zavitz.  Provincial  Forester  for 
Ontario,  has  been  signally  honored  by  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  McMaster  tfniversity,  Tor- 
onto, to  represent  the  Arts  Course  for  a  five  .  year 
period.  Mrs.  Zavitz,  who  is  a  graduate  of  McMaster 
University,  is  the  first  woman  who  has  ever  been 
elected  to  the  position. 

Pte.  H.  B.  Young,  of  Toronto,  who  enlisted  in  the 
3rd  Canadian  Reserves  lately  received  severe  gun  sliot 
wounds  in  the  head  and  shoulders  in  the  trenches.  He 
was  widely  known  before  going  overseas,  being  iden- 
tified with  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  manufacturing  sta-  • 
tioners,  Toronto. 

Reports  received  by  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson, 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  for  Ontario,  show 
that  no  merchantable  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  New  Ontario  during  the  past  summer,  which 
is  an  excellent  record. 

The  many  friends  of  J.  ^l-  Imrie,  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association.  Toronto,  are  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  advent  of  a  daughter  in  liis  home. 

The  new  addition  to  the  finishing  department  of  the 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Cornwall,  is  practically 
completed  and  will  be  occupied  in  the  near  future. 

Robert  RoUand,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto, 
who  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  the  past  few 
days  with  an  attack  of  tonsilitis,  is  able  to  resume  his 
duties. 

The  raceway  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Tor- 
onto, which  was  filled  up  with  mud,  sand  and  other 
refuse  during  the  freshet  last  April,  has  been  thor- 
oughly cleaned  out  and  it  is  now  being  used  again  for 
tlie  first  time  in  months.  In  the  meantime  water  for 
the  filtering  plant  of  the  mill  was  received  from  tlie 
river  by  means  of  a  pipe  system  and  a  centrifugal 
pump. 

It  is  understood  that  plans  are  progressing  favor- 
ably for  the  commencement  of  the  work  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  by  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at 
Kapuskasing.  This  is  the  point  where  the  Transcon- 
tinental railway  crosses  the  Kapusking  river,  and  is 
near  the  returned  soldiers'  settlement.  George  F. 
Hardy,  of  New  York,  will  prepare  the  plans  and  the 
head  engineer  of  the  company  will  be  Mr.  Twombly, 
of  Twombly  and  Hemphill,  New  York  city. 

The  National  Folding  Box  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  the  Brownville  Paper  Co.,  Brownville,  N.  Y.,  have 
installed  Oswego  Automatic  Cutting  Machines  with  the 
Oswego  Giant  Knife  Bar  Motion.  These  machines  are 
built  for  heavy  duty  in  cutting  smoothly  and  accurately 
the  hardest  materials  that  can  be  cut  with  a  bevel 
knife. 


Don't  Forget  the  Woodlands  Section  Meeting. 
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OTTAWA  NOTES. 

Till-  next  two  \vi'iM<s  or  ten  ilays  sliould  see  a  defi- 
nite .show-down  in  the  newsjirint  situation,  according 
to  iiil'oniuition  given  the  corruspoudent  of  the  Pulp  aud 
Paper  Ma<razine,  at  Ottawa,  early  this  week.  By  the 
time  this  appears  in  print  the  Xewsiirint  Inquiry  will 
have  resumed  in  session — a  session  that  may  prove  the 
hist  and  final  one. 

Tlie  hupiiry  instead  of  being  held  on  September  9th 
was  shifted  to  Tliursday,  12th.  Furthermore  informa- 
tion at  Ottawa  early  this  week  was  that  the  Paper 
Controller  intended  to  ".see  it  through,"  at  the  present 
session.  Late  inquiry  information  was  that  there  was 
to  be  no  more  adjournments  and  a  final  or  duration  of 
the  war  price  was  to  result  when  the  session  con- 
ehuled. 

Three  cents  or  more  per  ])ound  as  a  sale  price  for 
newsjirint  paper  in  Canada  continued  to  "look  good." 
The  newspaper  pidjlishers.  according  to  official  an- 
nouncement, were  to  resume  as  parties  to  the  inquiry. 
One  of  the  chief  contentions  of  the  newspapers  it  was 
believed  would  be  the  advocation  that  the  price  of 
$57  per  ton  in  Canada  was  equivalent  to  that  of  $62 
per  ton  in  the  United  States. 

From  what  could  be  learned  at  Ottawa  early  this 
week,  from  channels  leading  to  official  and  unofficial 
sources  it  appears  that  three  cent  newsprint  had  to 
eome.  Gossip  made  it  an  even  money  proposition  with 
a  favorable  balance  toward  the  newsprint  manufac- 
turers. 

Tlie  session  if  the  Newsjirint  Inquiry  began  on 
Thurstlay  may  last  two  or  three  days,  or  it  may  last 
from  five  to  "fourteen  days  sitting  in  continuous  ses- 
sion. No  one  at  Ottawa  early  this  week  cared  to  fore- 
cast how  long  the  probe  would  continue  though  gen- 
eral opinion  was  that  it  had  readied  its  last  stage. 

The  jiaper  controller  -wlieii  asked  by  the  Puljp  and 
Paper  Magazine  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  make  tlie  session  a  final  one  said  he  could  not 
officially  say  whether  or  not  it  would  prove  so.  Of- 
ficially he  believed  it  would  be  "premature"  to  state 
one  way  or  the  other  as  to  when  the  jirobe  would  end. 
Contentions  raised  or  argument  advanced  by  either 
side  might  possibly  prolong  it. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  PULP. 

Prospects  befoi'e  Canada's  pulj)  and  paper  industry 
ill  the  direction  of  building  up  an  export  trade  to 
Great  Britain  after  the  war  are  discussed  in  a  report 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  by  Trade 
Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray.  Mr.  Ray  sums  up  his  con- 
clusion by  saying,  "Apparently  the  wliole  future  of 
Canadian"  trade  with  the  Tnited  Kingdom  in  this  com- 
modity at  any  rate,  rests  upon  the  basis  of  cost  of 
production  and  transportation,  the  latter  par- 
ticularly." 

"The  statistics  relating  to  imports  of  paper  from 
Canada,"  states  Mr.  Ray,  "are  not  yet  published  for 
the  year  1917.  but  those  embracing  the  year_1916  show 
that"  imports  of  paper  on  reels  were  only  57,868  cwts. 
compared  witli  75.142  cwts.  in  1912.  and  imjiorts  of 
mill  board  and  woodpulp  board  189.626  cwts.  in  1916. 
against  213,982  cwts.  in  1912.  This  decline  in  tlie 
volume  of  purchases  from  Canada  is  regrettable  at  a 
time  when  Great  Britain  was  anxious  to  increase  her 
imports.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tliat  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  and  the  British  statutory 
curtailment  of  imports  have  considerably  handicapjied 
Canadian  exporters."— Financial  Post. 


PAPER  EXPORT  CO.  GOOD  FOR  CANADA. 

Officials  of  the  Canada  Exjiorf   Paper  t'o.,  Limited, 
and  the  five  comiianies  which   compose   it.   have  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  mills  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,      j 
Limited,   wdiere   the    tliird    quarterly    meeting   of    the 
ojierating  forces  of  tlie  companies  was  held.  ; 

The    first    meeting,    wliieh    was    along    organization      ; 
lines,  was  lield  in  Montreal  six  months  ago;  the  sec-      ' 
ond  was  held  at  the  Laurentide  mills,  and   following 
the  third  meeting  at  Price  Bros,  last  week,  the  fourth 
will  be  held  at  the  Belgo-Canadian  mills  towards  the 
end  of  the  year. 

These  meetings,  which  are  held  under  the  ausjii. 
of  tlie  Canada  Export  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  of  whii'ii 
Frank  Steele  is  managing  director,  are  designed  in 
the  first  place  to  improve  the  quality  of  Canadian 
newsjirint  so  that  it  will  be  seeond  to  none  in  the 
world's  market. 

The  export  comjiany  markets  the  entire  output  of 
newsprint  of  the  Laurentide,  Price  Bros.,  Belgo-Can- 
adian, Bromjiton  and  Ste.  Maurice  companies,  which 
goes  abroad.  It  is  not  concerned  with  sales  in  Can- 
ada. But  it  is  now  employing  a  number  of  plans 
for  the  exchange  of  data  between  tlie  different  com 
panics  so  tliat  these  large  exporters  of  newsprint  may 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  secure  a  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency in  the  industry  and  increase  the  jirestige  of 
Canadian  newsjirint  abroad.  The  mills  have  an  imme- 
diate market  for  all  they  can  sell  to-day,  but  they  are 
overlooking  no  oj^portunity  to  strengthen  their  hold  • 
on  the  market  against  the  day  when  competition  will 
be  keener. 

The  quarterly  meetings  now  being  held  in  turn  at 
the  different  mills  are  attended  by  representatives  from 
all  important  departments  of  each  company.  Section- 
al meetings  are  held  among  the  different  departmental 
heads  from  the  various  eonijianies  at  which  data  of 
mutual  interest  are  siibmitteil.  all  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing the  comjianies  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  each. 
The  results  obtained  already  are  said  to  be  important 
and  will  tend  steadily  to  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
dustry's efficiency. 

Sir  William  Price,  head  of  Price  Bros.,  jiresided  at     j 
the   general  meetings  of  all  the  officials  held   at   the 
Price  Bros."  plant  last  week.    Some  sixty  in  all  attend- 
eil.     The  meetings  were  closed  with  a  dinner  at  which 
addresses   were    given    by   Sir   William    Price.    Frank     : 
Steele.   Geo.   Chahoon,   jr..   II.   Biei-mans.   J.    A.   Both-     ! 
well.  R.  ().  .Inhnson  and  John  Ball. 


■WINNIPEG  TELEGRAM  IS  A -PHOENIX. 

Tlie   Winnijieg  Telegram,   at    the   head   of  which   i.s     , 
Knox  ilagee,  which  was  burned  out  in  June  last  and     ! 
forced  to  cea.se  publication  owing  to  the  damage  to  its 
plant,  has  reapjieared.     All  the  Winnipeg  dailies  have 
increased  their  subscrijition  rates  to  fifteen  cents  per     ; 
week,    delivered.      The    Windsor    Record,    which    was 
bought  recently  from  John  A.  ^McKay,  by  W.  F.  Her- 
man. Avho  owns  the  Saskatoon  Capital  and  the  Regina 
Post,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Border  Cities  Star. 
The  Star  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  printed  in  Essex 
County  and  will  be  issued   in   the  interest   of  all  the    , 
border  municipalities,  such   as  Windsor,   Walkervi"'^ 
Ford.  Sandwitli  and  Ojibway,  which  before  many  y- 
will  likely  become  one  of  .Hie  largest  centres  of  jm 
lation  in  the  Dominion. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto.  Canada,  JScpt.  9. — War  conditions  make  for 
changes  in  the  trade  and  the  constant  increase  in 
prices.  There  has  been  an  advance  in  tis.sue  papers 
of  ten  per  cent  and  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  raise 
took  jjlaee.  Then  also  there  has  been  a  jump  of  two 
cents  on  natural  greaseproof  and  three  cents  on 
bleached  greaseproof.  Some  of  the  book  mills  have 
withdrawn  prices  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
market  in  raw  materials  and  will  sell  at  only  what 
figure  is  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment.  Another 
feature  of  market  conditions  is  the  decision  of  book, 
bond  and  writing  mills  in  the  Dominion,  to  sell,  f.o.b. 
mill,  with  no  allowance  being  made  for  freight  or 
cartage.  This  will  mean  higher  cost  of  paper  to  the 
jobbers  and  eventually  to  the  consumer  and  is  an  out- 
come of  the  recent  advance  in  freight  rates. 

The  labor  situation  does  not  improve,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  advances  may  be  made  soon  on  kraft 
paper,  in  which  the  mills  are  very  far  behind,  and  on 
board.  All  the  paper  box  factories  are  busy.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  turning  out  the  volume  that  the}' 
did  before  the  war,  but  considering  the  amount  of 
help  available,  they  are  kept  going  to  the  limit  of 
which  they  are  capable.  The  number  of  skilled  hands 
that  they  can  secure  is  limited.  As  indicating  the 
state  of  the  market  a  sales  manager  of  one  of  the  book 
and  writing  mills  stated  that  they  were  nearly  three 
months  behind  in  their  deliveries.  He  believed  that 
there  were  some  orders  on  their  books,  which  had  been 
taken  last  January,  and  had  not  yet  been  filled.  One 
special  plant,  which  withdrew  prices  this  week  in 
order  to  revise  same,  and  is  thinking  of  making  an 
extension  in  the  near  future  in  order  to  overtake  the 
business  that  is  coming  its  way,  declined  a  foreign 
order  for  five  liundred  tons  of  bristol  to  be  made  at 
whatever  price  the  mill  asked.  These  isolated  in- 
stances afford  some  conception  of  the  bri.sk  state  of 
the  market  and  the  demand  for  paper,  not  only  from 
domestic  but  from  all  outside  points  as  well.  As  stated 
in  another  column  the  Canadian  mills  are  receiving 
telegrams  and  business  visitors  every  day  in  search  of 
paper. 


In  regard  to  rag  and  paper  stock,  things  are  en- 
livening in  the  latter  arena.  The  requisitions  for  all 
grades  of  waste  paper  are  numerous  and  prices  have 
advanced  on  every  line.  There  is  a  splendid  demand 
for  white  shavings  and  manila  and  the  mills  are  busy. 
Collections  are  not  as  plentiful  as  desired.  In  the 
rag  market  there  is  quietness  all  along  the  line,  so 
dealers  say.  Prices  quoted  at  present  are  largely 
nominal,  as  but  little  trading  has  been  done  during  the 
past  few  days.  Flock  and  satinettes,  which  were  the 
one  good  feature  of  the  rag  world  recently,  are  not 
selling  at  any  price.  One  dealer  asserts  that  rumor 
has  it  that  the  paper  mills  are  expecting  the  United 
States  Government  to  fix  a  maximum  price  on  all  cot- 
ton rags,  which  will  be  lower  than  the  last  prices  in 
vogue.  If  cotton  rags  come  down,  then  the  roofing 
stock  people  will  buy  blues  instead  of  flock  unless 
flock  descends  as  well,  and  the  roofing  mills  are  wait- 
ing to  see  how  cottons  go. 

Coated  paper  mills  are  busy  at  the  present  time  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  in  getting  raw  stock  and  have 
announced  that  maximum  weights  have  been  estab- 
lished and  that  all  coated  paper  and  coated  litho  will 
be  made  to  substance  basis  in  order  to  conserve  paper 
and  economize  production  during  the  M'ar.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  new  trade  regulations  are  set  forth  in 
another  page  of  the  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE. 

An  indication-  of  a  similar  step  that  may  be  taken 
in  Canada  is  that  of  the  United  States  Government 
ordering  a  twenty-five  per  cent  reduction  in  the  pub- 
lication of  books  to  conserve  paper.  The  reduction 
will  be  based  on  the  average  of  the  past  year  and 
affects  trade  books,  toy  books,  juvenile  books,  copy- 
right reprints  and  non-copyright  books. 

There  is  a  growing  decrease  in  newsprint  stocks  and 
the  loss  in  production  for  the  first  seven  and  half 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1917  is  80,966  tons  of  standard  news. 

The  exports  of  newsprint  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  is  increasing  all  the  while  and  in  June  there 
shipped  51,707  tons  as  against  47,141  of  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.    If  this  ratio  is  kept  up  it  will  mean 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  '^f,  broad       NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when  you 
have  any  surplus 
of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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a  shipment  during  the  year  of  over  50,000  tons  ahead 
of  1917,  or  about  169  tons  daily  advance.  In  news- 
print circles  the  hope  is  expressed  that  Commissioner 
Pringle  will  liave  sufficient  facts  before  him  to  name 
a  definite  price  for  this  national  commodity. 

In  regard  to  the  pulp  i)roposition  there  is  no  change, 
all  the  Canadian  mills  being  bus}'.  Prices  are  well 
maintained  and  are  not  likely  to  descend.  Everything 
points  to  another  raise  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Ilarry  Mathers,  managing  director  of  Becker  and 
Company  of  America,  states  they  are  not  importing 
any  pulp  at  the  present  time  and.  with  regard  to  ex- 
ports, there  is  no  chance  of  shipping  any  to  England 
on  account  of  the  tonnage  shortage.  The  company 
were  shipping  quite  a  lot  of  groundwood  pulp  to 
United  States  points  until  the  railways  all  increased 
their  rates  which  killed  the  business.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Becker  firm  are  exporting  some  ground- 
wood  and  sulphite  to  South  American  ports. 

As  stated  last  week,  the  Priorities  Division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  of  the  United  States  has  placed 
paper  on  the  Priorities  list.  All  mills  must  obtain  a 
pledge  of  co-operation  from  their  enstomers,  who  are 
being  requested  to  sign  and  return  this  pledge  to  carry 
out  the  economies  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Pi-ovineial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  recently  sent 
out  the  following  notice  to  their  customers:  "In  pur- 
chasing a  large  supply  of  our  requirement  of  raw  ma- 
terial we  are  requested  to  sign  the  following  pledge 
and  we  would  ask  you  to  co-operate  with  us  as  far 
as  possible  in  carrying  out  this  pledge." 

"The  nndersigued  hereby  pledges  itself:  (1)  To  co- 
operate with  the  Conservation  Division  and  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  pulp,  paper,  printing  ink. 
and  printer's  rollers  and  all  products  manufactured 
therefrom,  and  in  the  use  of  transportation  facilities. 
(2)  To  cause  and  procure  others,  so  far  as  lies  within 
its  power,  to  exercise  all  possible  economy  and  conserv- 
ation in  the  use  of  such  products.  (3)  Not  to  furnish 
such  products  to  any  dealer  for  resale  or  to  any  con- 
sumer for  use  until  such  dealer  or  consumer  shall  first 
pledge  in  writing  its  co-operation  with  the  undersign- 
ed in  carrying  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  pledge, 
or  thereafter  should  such  dealer  or  consumer  fail  to 
co-operate." 

CanadiaJis  Come  Under  U.  S.  Order. 

As  to  whether  Canadian  plants  would  be  bound  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  United  States  a  lead- 
ing authoritv  of  the  trade  in  Canada  writes  the  PULP 
AXD  PAPER  ^lAGAZIXE,  saying,  "Those  Canadian 
mills,  which  are  selling  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
must  abide  by  the  same  regulations  as  the  U.  S.  mills. 
The  ruling  will  apply  to  all  lines  of  paper,  wrapping 
and  boards  shipped  to  the  American  market.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  U.  S.  authorities  to  dictate  what 


we  shall  do  in  Canada,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
have  made  an  order  to  the  effect  that  pledges  must 
be  secured  from  U.  S.  newspapers  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  paper  if  they  desire  to  hold  the  priority 
rights  for  coal  and  supplies.  On  the  other  hand  a 
letter  received  from  Ottawa,  from  the  assistant  Can- 
adian Fuel  Controller  iloes  not  admit  of  any  priority  in 
Canadian  supplies  of  coal.  Nevertheless  as  every  Can- 
adian recommendation  has  to  be  O.K.'d  by  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Controller,  it  will  be  found  that  Canadian  mills 
will  be  the  first  to  give  the  co-operation  needed  to 
meet  the  situation.  Had  the  newspapers  shown  the 
same  spirit,  the  duties  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  much  lighter.  Touch  a  publisher's 
pocket  and  you  find 'his  real  nature." 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

•News  (sheets)   at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.25 

•News   (sheets)   two  tons  and  over $3.50 

•News   (sheets)   less  than  two  tons $4.00 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1 $9.75 

sBook  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2 $9.50 

sBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds 13c 

Light  tinted  bonds 14c 

Dark  tinted  bonds 15c 

Writings  No.  1   (S.C.) 12i4c  up 

Writings  No.  2   (M.F.) 12c  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1 $12.25 

Coated  book  and  lithe.  No.  2 $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3  . .    .     .$10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho.  colored $12.50  to  $14.50 

Grey  Browns $5.00 

White  Wrapping $5.00 

Fibre $7.00 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.00 

Manila  B $5.25 

Tag  Manila $6.50- 

Unglazed  kraft •    ..$8.25 

Glazed  kraft $8.25 

Tissues,  bleached •    .  .$1.55  to  $2.20 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite) $1.35  to  .$1.75 

Tissues,  cap .  .$1.00  to  $1.40 

Tissues,  manila 90c  to  $1.20 

Natural  greaseproof - l^c 

Bleached  greaseproof 22c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  .. 9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 


WINDERS  AND  REWINDERS 


Camden 


SAIWHJEL.    M.     LANGSTON     COMPANY 

.  .  -         Ne%v   vfersey 


Agents    for    Canada 
CANADIAN    FAIRBANKS-MORSE    COMPANY    ^^^^^ 
IVflontireal  •----" 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPOBT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags   (raanila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board $70.00 

Chip  board $70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $75.00 

Filled  wood  board $78.00 

News  board $78.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $80.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $82.50 

Pulp  folding  board $90.00 

Jute  board,  No.  3 $70.00 

Tag  board $150.00 

White  patent  coated  board $110.00  to  $125.00 

Grey  folding  board $100.00 

Pasted  board $90.00 

'  For  Canada  only. 

(x) — These    [)riees   are    for    inacliine     finisli,    super- 
calender  one-half  cent  hiijhcr. 
Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groiimhvood  pulj) .$28.00  to  $30.00 

Sulphite,   news  grade $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching ..$90  to  $95 

=;ulphite,  bleached $120.00  to  $125.00 

Sulphate $95.00  to  $100.00 


Mr.  Frank  Jfoore  and  son,  Paul,  motored  recently 
from  Watertown,  N.Y.,  to  Squirrel  Island,  Me.,  where 
the  family  spent  the  summer.  After  a  brief  stop  he 
took  tliem  all  home  in  the  machine.  Mr.  Moore  was 
iieeorapanied  as  far  as  Troy,  N.Y.,  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Stepen- 
5on,  editor  of  the  Pul]i  and  Paper  Jlagazine  of  Canada. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Labor  Day  marked  the  end  of  the  summer  season 
as  far  as  the  paper  trade  is  concerned,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  brisker  trading.  While  the  human  element  of 
vacations  due  to  summer  doubtlessly  cut  down  slightly 
the  amount  of  paper  bought,  the  mills  felt  no  effects 
of  this,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  behind  in 
orders  which  the  dealers  had  already  placed. 

The  part  that  the  Government  plays  in  the  indus- 
try of  the  country,  including  our  own,  grows  con- 
tinually as  the  Government  demand  for  paper  and  the 
Government  regulations  increased.  The  meeting  of 
the  New  England  traffic  men,  which  is  to  be  held  next 
week  to  discuss  transportation  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  this  industrj-  is  an  indication  of  how  the 
shadow  of  the  war  is  edst  over  the  nation's  business. 
The  pledges  required  by  the  War  Industries  Board  is 
another  evidence  of  the  war  basis  on  which  manufac- 
turers are  working. 

There  arc  two  matters  pending  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  the  industry — the  question  of  wages,  which 
will  be  decided  by  the  War  Labor  Board  on  September 
11,  and  the  newsprint  case  decision  which  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  four  United  States  Circuit  Court 
Judges. 

Ttlephones:  Murrar  Hill  4246-4247  "Cllile  Addreit:  LAGERLOF  NEWTORK" 

Lagerloef  Trading  Company,    Inc. 

18  East  4l8f.  Street,  New  York. 


WOOD  PULP 


All  kinds 


Every  Description 


Correspondence    invited! 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

FFICIENCY 

In  order  to  bring  your  plant  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  it  Is  not  only  essential  to  have  com- 
petent workmen,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  very  best  Sheet  Metal  for  lining  your  tanks. 

The  Hoyt  Metal  Company  has  had  a  great  many  years  experience  in  experimenting  along  this  Una  and  have 
evolved  an  alloy  which  will  not  only  stand  )ip  under  acid,  but  which  does  not  creep  or  buckle,  and  will  stand 
rough  usage  without  breaking. 

If  you  are  contemplating  renewal  or  installation  of  a  new  unit  please  let  us  go  into  the  matter  with  you  in 
detail. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  catalogue. 

Sales- — Over  five  million  dollars  worth  annually. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHIPPED  WOOD  for  cii«i«c.!Pdp 

Clea:',    Vnlfotmiy   DrtcvJ,    Packed 
ki  Wlrc-bouad  Bales 


J^   Paper 

Dometitic  and  Export 

OfMK  Ereigfits,  rte.  t»rrfu%  tttatt^ 

145  St-  Stam  Street,  MONTREAt 


rhon*  Main  3!<»a 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags,   New  Cuttings,    Bagging,    Etc. 


347  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

PHONES,  VAfJDERBILT  3440-3441-3442-3443. 


Dayton — B     B.  Beed.  Kalamazoo— 7.  S.   K»»>«11 

Holyoke — J.  B.   Woodruff,  Inc. 
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MATTAGIIiVII 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON    BUILDING     -     TORONTO,  CANADA 

specialize  la 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41  St  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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Till'  chemical  pulp  market  continues  to  be  strong, 
itii  little  change  in  the  quotations,  the  market  hav- 
ig  a  slight  upward  teudoucy  and  remaining  steady, 
he  importers  are  discussing  the  effect  of  the  recent 
•raiigement  with  Sweden  and  are  inclined  to  think 
I)  pulp  will  come  into  these  ports  at  the  present  mar- 
i;t  level,  and  that  only  a  sharp  increase  in  prices  or 
a  acute  sulphur  shortage  can  bring  Scandinavian 
nip  here. 

Prices  for  chemical  pulp  which  have  altered  only 
iglitly  are  $6.50  to  $7  per  hundred  pounds  for  do- 
lestic  bleached  sulphite,  .$4:. 25  to  $4.75  for  domestic 
isy  bleaching,  about  $4  for  domestic  unbleached  sul- 
hite  and  from  $4  to  $4.25  for  extra  strong  unbleach- 
i.  The  foreign  grades  sell  at  about  the  same  levels 
s  have  been  given  last  week:  foreign  unbleached  on 
ock.  New  York,  is  about  6c,  foreign  easy  bleaching 
'Us  at  from  $5.75  to  $6  on  the  dock,  while  Scandui- 
viau  kraft  sells  from  $5.85  to  $6. 

The  paper  market  continues  firm.  The  two  big  dif- 
iculties  that  the  industry  is  facing  are  the  impending 
ifficulties  due  to  shortage  of  labor  and  transporta- 
lou  in  the  winter  months.  The  mills  are  getting  as 
luch  raw  materials  as  possible  to  the  mills  to  take 
are  of  any  shortage  next  winter,  and  Dr.  Garfield  has 
eclared  that  the  fuel  situation  is  much  improved.  But 
espite  these  facts  the  manufacturers  are  anxious  on 
liis  score. 

The  newsprint  market  continues  firm.  The  average 
irice  for  car  load  lots  is  $3.75  at  the  mill  and  prices 
ven  stronger  are  being  obtained.  There  seems  little 
oubt  that  the  price  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Gom- 
lission  will  be  increased. 

The  board  market  here  seems  slightly  weaker  at 
?ast  as  far  as  price  quotations  are  concei'ned.  Chip 
I'hich  has  been  selling  for  .$70  a  ton  delivered,  is  quot- 
d  for  $65  delivered.  Although  these  decreased  prices 
i'ould  point  toward  a  weaker  market,  the  increasing 
ost  of  production  all  point  toward  a  stronger  market 
md  higher  prices. 

The  rag  market  continues  weak  with  prices  slightly 
ower.  No.  1  whites  of  good  packing  are  in  good  de- 
uand  at  7^40  to  8c,  thirds  and  blues  are  quiet  at  4.85c 
o  5c  for  the  repacked  grade,  and  about  4^  for  mis- 
lellaneous.  Street  soiled  whites  are  in  good  demand 
md  sell  from  4c  to  5.15.  Roofing  stock  is  moving  well 
it  steady  prices. 

Old  papers  remain  firm,  with  prices  steady.  Kraft 
s  rather  quiet  now,  after  the  period  when  it  has 
)een  in  exceptional  demand.  No.  1  kraft  sells  at  4.10c 
0  4.15c,  while  ordinary  kraft  gets  from  3.40c  to  3.60c. 
Vlixed  papers  are  in  good  demand  and  box  makers  cut- 
ings  also.  Mixed  papers  sell  at  .90  to  .95  for  No.  1, 
md  from  80c  to  85c  for  the  ordinary  grade,  and  box 
nakers'  cuttings  at  about  the  same  prices  as  No.  1 
nixed. 


BEVERIDGE  BACK  IN  HARNESS. 

Mr.  James  Beveridge  who  has,  for  a  few  months 
past  been  enjoying  a  little  leisure  at  his  home  in  Chat- 
liam,  N.B.,  is  in  the  harness  again.  He  is  now  with  the 
Champion  Coated  Fibre  Co.,  Canton,  N.C.  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Papermak- 
sr's  Pocketbook  and  contributor  of  technical  articles. 
He  has  been  connected  with  several  Canadian  mills, 
both  .sulphite  and  sulphate,  and  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manufacture  of  chemicals. 


How  About  Operators? 

Prospective  users  of  wireless  usually  ask  us:   "But  what 
about  operators?    Aren't  they  hard  to  get?" 

The  answer  is:   "Not  if  you  use  C  &  W  apparatus." 

The  old  style  sets,  with  their  high  voltage,  low  factor 
of  safety  and  numerous  critical  adjustments,  could  be 
operated  only  by  an  expert,  with  a  specialized  training, 
— and  such  men  are  hard  to  get. 

But  C  &  W  sets  have  a  voltage  of  only  200  volts  as 
against  from  8,000  to  20,000  volts  in  the  old  style  sets,  a 
factor  of  safety  of  ten  as  against  one  and  a  half  and  no 
critical  adjustments.  These  factors  make  a  set  so  sim- 
ple, rugged,  reliable  and  easy  to  operate  that  anyone  who 
knows  the  code  can  operate  C  &  W  sets  and  keep  them  in 
operation — and  learning  the  code  is  a  simple  matter,  tak- 
ing from  four  to  six  weeks.  If  C  &  W  sets  are  installed 
in  your  forests,  your  wardens  can  operate  them  after  a 
.short   training. 

No  C  &  W  set  has  ever  broken  down  in  service;  the 
initial  cost  of  a  C  &  W  set  is  about  one  quarter  that  of 
other  sets  on  the  market;  the  upkeep  costs  are  almost 
negligible;  and  you  can  always  get  operators  for  C  &  W 
sets  among  your  own   men. 

May    we     lielp    you     solve    your    problem? 

Details    and    expert    advice    from    our    en- 
gineers upon   request. 

Cutting  and  Washington,  Inc., 

1090   LITTLE   BUILDING,   BOSTON,   Maw. 


Wood  Pipe  and  Tanks 

Water,  Acid,  and  Blow  Pit 
Tanks 

Wooden     Water    Pipe 

Wire  Wound,  2in.  to  24in. 

Continuous  Wood  Stave — any  size 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,    B.C. 
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EDUCATION  TO  THE  FORE. 

A  most  significant  event  took  phiee  in  Buffalo  on 
Jlonday.  It  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Comndttees  on 
Education  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Paper 
and  Pulp  Industry  (U.  S.)  and  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  An  in- 
dication of  the  Jnterest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  couuuit- 
tees  and  a  measure  of  the  imj^ortance  they  attach  to 
this  matter  can  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  only  one 
member  of  the  two  committees  was  missing  and  that 
was  because  of  being  employed  on  war  work. 

One  of  the  statements  made  at  the  meeting  will  live 
as  the  key-note  of  the  work  of  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  employees  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
throughout  the  continent  —  WE  ARE  TWO  NA- 
TIONS BUT  ONE  INDUSTRY.  It  was  to  this 
note  that  all  the  deliberations  of  session  were  tuned. 
As  stated  in  another  column,  a  small  joint  committee 
was  formed  with  an  executive  secretary.  A  better 
committee  could  not  have  been  selected  and  the  best 
is'none  too  good  for  the  work  in  hand.  They  will  have 
their  hands  full  and  their  heads  too.  They  will  need 
and  they  deserve  the  enthusiastic,  whole-hearted  and 
continuous  support  and  assistance  of  every  individual 
and  organization  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  pulp. 

In  the  discussions  at  Buffalo  a  number  of  aspects 
were  touched  upon.  The  size  of  the  task  is  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  committees  and  perhaps  it  is  the  very 
weight  of  the  task  which  inspires  them  to  such  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  see  the  work  done  and  done  right. 
Two  instrumentalities  are  needed  to  solve  the  problem 
— minds  and  mouey.  The  first  of  these  is  already  at 
work  and  when  the  call  comes  for  the  other  there  is  no 
doubt  bvit  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  the 
Continent  of  North  America  will  "come  across." 
There  must  be  no  thought  of  doing  a  cheap  job,  but 
of  doing  a  good  job.  This  need  not  and  must  not  in- 
volve any  extravagance,  but  a  generous  amount  will 
be  necessary  for  making  the  work  comprehensive 
enough  to  be  satisfactory.  The  industry  for  the  most 
part  realizes  that  its  salvation  lies  in  the  intelligence 
and  skill  of  its  employees.  One  is  of  little  use  without 
the  other.  Long  experience  and  practice  will  give  a 
certain  degree  of  facility  in  the  use  of  hands  or  ma- 
chines,  but   there   are   so   many   semi-technical    opera- 


tions in  our  industry  that  trained  brains  must  have 
some  direction  of  the  more  or  less  skilled  hands.  The  . 
beaterman  must  know  why  a  mistake  in  the  amount 
of  alum  used,  or  the  time  of  beating,  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  stock  may  ruin  the  stuff  and  the  whole 
force  must  know  in  at  least  a  general  way  how  the 
work  of  each  affects  the  work  of  others.  The  only 
way  to  get  the  "know"  into  the  men  is  by  educating 
them.  They  cannot  be  educated  without  textbooks. 
Unlike  poets,  textbooks  are  not  born,  they  must  be 
made. 

The  preparation  of  suitable  material  is  the  first 
problem  of  the  work  of  the  committee.  Plans  for  thii 
work  and  an  outline  of  its  scope  were' discussed  at  tk« 
Buffalo  meeting  and  the  committee  can  get  away  to  a 
flying  start,  as  it  were.  It  will  be  necessary  to  call 
rather  widely  on  the  technical  and  practical  men  in 
the  industry  to  contribute  of  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  order  to  get  the  material  required.  This 
will  make  demands  on  their  time,  which  of  course 
will  be  paid  for.  The  plea  we  make  here  is:  That 
each  one  get  busy  who  is  asked  to  contribute,  and 
that  no  one  get  peeved  who  is  not  approached.  Give 
all  the  co-operation  you  can. 

Other  problems  facing  the  committee  are  the  pub- 
lication of  the  material  and  its  distribution.  The 
former  will  doubtless  prove  comparatively  simple  and 
once  settled  can  almost  be  dismissed.  The  latter  will 
last  as  long  as  we  have  paper  mills  and  men  to  run 
them.  It  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  creating  an 
interest  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  getting 
the  material  to  them.  In  many  places  there  is  already 
an  intense  interest  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men 
for  a  chance  to  study  and  in  other  places  the  attitude 
of  the  men  will  depend  on  the  attitude  the  manage 
nient  adopts  toward  the  matter.  The  mill  must  not 
only  be  sympathetic  but  needs  also  to  be  encouraging. 
No  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  come 
in  contact  with,  and  followed  up,  the  educational  situ- 
ation that  the  men  in  the  mills  want  a  chance  to  learn 
more  about  their  work  and  want  it  earnestly. 

Everyone  who  has  given  the  matter  thought  knows 
that  the  ordinary  methods  and  topics  of  instruction 
(\n  not  and  cannot  reach  the  men  and  boys  in  the  mill, 
nor  can  our  present  methods  properly  interest  and 
prepare  school   boys   for  places  of  responsibility  and 
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efficient  service  iu  tlie  iudustr.v.  It  is  (lil'ficiill  in 
some  places  to  establish  evep  coiumon  school  educa- 
tion with  any  real  standard  of  scholarship.  The  com- 
munity has  its  hands  full  at  present  with  giving  the 
fundamentals  of  a  serviceable  education.  The  indus- 
tries must  take  the  lead  iu  at  least  starting  the  work 
of  providing  for  any  special  adaptation  to  a  particular 
neiHl.  The  very  nature  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try, particularly  iu  Canada,  introduces  difficulties  by 
reason  of  the  rather  isolated  localities  of  sonu-  inills 
and  the  small  towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  Then 
tlie  tour  system,  which  affects  the  larger  proportion  of 
workmen  makes  the  ordinary  plan  of  consecutive 
classes  impossible.  The  writer  knows  something  of 
this  phase  through  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  col- 
lege entrance  in  physics  by  attending  tne  Iligli  Selinol 
classes  every  other  week  while  on  the  night  tour. 

The  situation  is  one  that  lends  itself  admirably  to 
correspondence  instruction.  There  are  several  insti- 
tutions now  in  operation  through  which  the  work 
eould  be  carried  on.  Among  these  might  be  men- 
tioned the  work  of  the  Education  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
iState  Board  of  Education.  The  activities  of  the  former 
are  not  confined  hy  state  boundaries  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter.  Then  there  is  the  well  known  organi- 
zation of  the  type  of  the  International  Corresiiondence 
Schools.  Some  of  the  preliminary  instruction  ma- 
terial is  already  available,  but  the  matter  dealing  with 
"The  Elements  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Practice"  is 
yet  to  be  prepared  or  compiled. 

Members  of  the  technical  organizations  are  furnish- 
ing the  inspiration  and  a  large  amount  of  perspira- 
tion. It  is  now  up  to  the  industry  to  show  its  deter- 
mination to  see  the  thing  through. 


R.  H.  CAMPBELL  SERIOUSLY  INJURED. 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  that  ]Mr.  K.  H. 
Campbell,  Director  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch, 
has  met  with  a  serious  accideut.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
inspecting  timber  conditions  in  Northern  Manitoba 
when  the  gasoline  sjiceder  jumpctl  the  track,  lie  suf- 
fered verj'  severe  injuries  about  the  lu'ad  and  was  taken 
to  a  Winnipeg  hospital.  His  condition  is  still  critical 
and  but  for  his  rugged  constitution  and  vitality  he 
could  hardly  have  lived.  Mr.  Campbell  and  those 
who  anxiously  wait  for  his  recovery  have  our  en- 
couragement and  hearty  wishes  for  speedy  imjirove- 
7nent. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

.'\  meeting  was  held  in  Buffalo  on  Monday  for  the 
cousideralion  of.  how  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
those  interested  or  engaged  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. The  following  repi'csentatives  of  the  Tech- 
nical Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
(U.S.)  and  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  were  present:  Geo.  E.  Wil- 
liiimsoii,  Strathmore  Paper  Co.;  C.  P.  Win.slow,  U.S. 
l'\)rest  Pi'oduets  [jaboratories ;  Henry  J.  Guild,  East- 
ern .Mfg.  Co.;  VV.  S.  liucey  anil  II.  E.  Obermaiui.s  Ham- 
iiu'rmill  Paper  Co.;  Prof.  F.  F.  Moon,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry;  H.  S.  Kellogg,  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau;  T.  L.  Crossley,  Toronto;  A.  P.  Costigane,  On- 
tario Papcrmakers"  Safety  Association;  Dan  Daverin, 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.;  C.  N.  Gain,  Don  Val- 
ley Paper  Co.,  Ltd.;  Geo.  ('arruthers,  Interlake  Tissue 
.Mills,  Ltd.;  C.  A.  Gilkerson,  Spanish  River  Pulj)  & 
Pajjcr  Mills,  Ltd.;  J.  N.  Stephenson,  Pulp  &  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada.  Dr.  Otto  Kress  could  not  at- 
tend because  of  war  work. 

Mr.  Crossley  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Kellogg  secretary.  The  sessions  continued 
from  10  a.m.  till  5.30  p.m.,  including  an  enjoyable 
luncheon  provided  by  the  Technical  As.sociation.  Plans 
of  action  were  discussed,  which  will  surely  lead  to  a 
successful  solution  of  the  difficult  aiul  i)ressing  prob- 
lem of  insuring  intelligent  and  trained  operatives  and 
other  employees  of  the  industry. 

The  most  important  action  taken  at  the  meeting  was 
the  election  of  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Williamson.  Winslow,  Kellogg,  Crossley  and  Carruth- 
ers.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  persuaded  to  act  as  executive 
secretary.  The  committee  will  proceed  to  find  a  man 
to  act  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  material  to  be  prejiared, 
and  will  develop  plans  for  the  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  such  nuiterial.  It  was  agreed  that  the  pre- 
paration of  a  suitable  text  on  "The  Elements  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Practice'"  is  the  keystone  of  the  prob- 
lem. Several  methods  of  making  the  material  avail- 
able to  future  students  were  discussed.  The  work 
of  the  committee  will  be  followed  with  great  interest. 


It  is  expected  that  25,000  people  interested  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  chemicals  or  in  activities  in 
which  chemistry  plays  a  part  will  attend  the  Exposi- 
tion in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  in  New  York,  next 
week.  Sonu'  of  the  topics  of  lectures  and  moving  pic- 
tures of  interest  to  pulp  and  paper  men  will  be  Clay, 
Fuel  Conservation,  Fire  Prevention,  Cost  of  Careless- 
ness, EtJiyl  Alcohol  from  Wood  Waste,  From  Log  to 
Lumber,  etc.  There  will  be  more  than  350  exhibit> 
of  dyestuffs.  chemicals,  machinery  and  processes,  many 
of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  t-he  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 

Go  to  New  York! 


S.  R.  0. 

We  started  to  write  that  S.  (X  S.  The  Inquiry  and 
other  things  has  so  crowded  the  present  issue  that  the 
next  installment  of  our  interesting  (?)  story  of  the 
British  Columbia  mills  has  to  be  postponed  till  next 
week.  It  will  deal  with  the  plants  at  Ocean  Falls 
and  Swanson  Bay. 


ilr.  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company,  has  been  called  to  Baltimore  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  important  Chemical  Branch  of  the 
War  Welfare  Work  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Mr.  Chahoon  odered  his  services  long  ago,  and  now_ 
has  a  chance  to  use  directly  lu«  great  talent  and  ability 
in  the  work  of  his  country. 
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Effect  of  Varying  Certain  Cooking  Conditions  in  the 
Production  of  Sulphite  Pulp  from  Spruce 


(Continued  from  last  issue. 


METHOD  OF  COOKING.— The  method  of  cooking 
•eceived  a  great,  deal  of  consideration,  as  one  variable, 
he  pressure,  was  hard  to  control.  The  ordinary  me- 
hod  df  cooking  by  direct  steam  and  relieving  sulphur 
lioxide  at  the  top  is  unsuitable  for  experimental  cook- 
iig  because,  first,  direct  heating  causes  too  much  con- 
iensatiou  of  steam  in  the  digester  with  consequent 
lilution  of  the  cooking  liquor  and,  second,  relieving 
■>0.  at  the  top  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
effect  which  we  were  trying  to  study.  For  example, 
n  studying  different  strengths  of  cooking  liquor, 
:hert'  would  be  no  object  in  starting  with  a  strong 
iquor.  only  to  blow  all  the  sulphui'  dioxide  out  of  the 
ligester  in  a  short  while.  Therefore  it  was  decided  to 
leat  the  digester  by  means  of  indirect  steam,  that  is, 
jy  means  of  a  lead  coil  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ligester;  and  no  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  until  the 
?ook  was  finished.  While  this  method  of  cooking  dif- 
fers from  that  used  in  commercial  practice,  it  will 
aring  out  more  than  any  other  the  factors  under  in- 
^'pstigation. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  making  a  cook  was  as 
Follows:  The  chips,  the  amount  of  which  had  previous- 
ly been  determined  by  means  of  a  bone-dry  sample,  and 
ivhich  remained  the  same  for  every  cook,  were  put  into 
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the  digester  and  63  gallons  of  cooking  liquor  in  each 
case  were  then  run  in  and  the  digester  tightly  closed. 
The  steam  to  tlie  coil  was  then  turned  on  and  the  cook 
started,  i^'ooking  curve  for  temperature  was  the  same  in 
each  case,  taking  2  hours  to  reach  100  deg.  G.,  and  3 
hours  to  reach  the  maximum  temperature,  where  it  was 
held  until  it  was  finished,  the  pressure  being  allowed 
to  go  where  it  would.  Keeping  the  full  strength  of 
the  liquor  to  the  finishing  point  in  this,  way  gave  a 
hard  pulp,  which  had  the  characteristics  resulting  from 
beating  for  a  long, time. 

The  curves  for  all  cooks  are  shown  in  figures  3  to  7. 
In  each  figure,  curve  1  shows  the  way  the  temperature 
was  increased  and  curve  4  shows  the  steam  pressures 
corresponding  to  the  temperatures.  Curve  2  shows 
the  gauge  pressure,  and  curve  3  shows  the  gas  pressure, 
which  is  the  tlifference  between  the  gauge  pressure 
and  the  steam  pressure  at  any  given  point.  Endeavor 
was  made  to  keep  the  temperature  curve  a  straight 
line,  but  sometimes  the  temperature  would  drop  and 
tlien  to  reach  the  desired  temperature  the  observer 
would  turn  on  full  pressure  of  steam,  which  caused  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  gauge  pressure  and  accounts  for 
some  of  the  bulges  in  the  gas  and  gauge  pressure 
curves.  Every  15  minutes  readings  were  taken  of  the 
temperature  and  pressure.    Owing  to  the  peculiar  type 
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of  constnictiou  of  the  digesters  and  the  position  of 
the  tlierinometer  well,  it  was  necessary  at  the  end  of 
about  two  and  oue-half  hours  of  cooking  to  inject 
steam  into  the  digester  to  make  up  for  the  liquor  taken 
up  by  tlie  chips,  or  the  liquor  level  would  sink  below 
the  thermometer  well  and  not  give  the  correct  reading. 
This  was  done  as  uniformly  as  possible  for  every  cook. 
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Fig.  7. 

METHOD  OF  FINISHING  COOK.— With  the  com- 
position of  liquor  and  temperature  changing  each 
time,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  at  first 
in  kuoM'iug  when  to  finish  cooks  so  that  each  one 
would  be  pulped  to  the  same  degree.  The  digester  was 
equipped  so  that  cold  liquor  for  sampling  could  be 
obtained  by  passing  it  through  a  condenser. 

An  attempt  to  finish  cooks  to  the  same  sulphur  diox- 
ide content  was  made,  but  some  would  be  overcooked 
while  others  would  be  almost  raw,  as  a  result  of  using 
liquor  containing  different  amounts  of  SO,.  This  me- 
thod can  only  be  used  M-hen  the  same  kind  of  liquor  is 
used  for  every  cook.  "What  is  ordinarily'  known  as  the 
lime  test  was  also  tried.  In  this  test  some  of  the  cook- 
ing liquor  from  the  digester  was  put  in  a  test  tube 
containing  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  if  the 
lime  came  down  in  a  dark  floeculent  condition  it  was 
time  to  blow  the  cook.  While  this  method  gave  pro- 
mise, the  results  obtained  with  it  were  very  erratic  and 
it  was  finally  abandoned.  An  attempt  to  judge  the 
degree  to  which  the  chips  in  the  digester'  had  been 
cooked  by  blowing  some  out  into  a  canvas  bag  and 
shaking  in  a  c.ylinder  was  also  unsuccessful  because  of 
the  great  irregularity  in  the  samples.  Sometimes  a 
sample  would  show  more  uncooked  shives  than  the  one 
taken  half  an  hour  before.  Judging  the  condition  of 
the  stock  by  dyeing  with  a  basic  color,  such  as  diamond 
green,  also  showed  no  regularity.  Nor  did  the  depth 
to  which  a  13  per  cent  solution  of  nitric  acid  would 
color  the  pulp  indicate  the  end  point  accurately. 

It  is  common  practice  in  pulp  mills  to  judge  when  a 
cook  is  finished  by  the  color,  smell,  and  analysis  of  the 
liquor  but  with  the  wide  variety  of  conditions  under 
which  the  cooks  in  this  study  were  made  it  was  at  first 
thought  that  these  methods  would  not  be  applicable. 
However,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  color  method  a 
trial.  The  liquor  in  the  digester  near  the  end  of  the 
cook  has  a  light  caramel  color  which  darkens  rapidly 
on  standing. 

To  finish  a  series  of  cooks  to  the  same  degree  of 
cooking  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  fixed  color  as  a 
standard  for  comparison.  Most  solutions  of  organic 
dyes  change  in  color  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
light  and  no  combination  of  mineral  dyes  couH  be 


made  that  would  match  the  color  wanted  close  enough. 
The  color  desired  strongly  resembles  the  color  of  coffee 
extract,  and  it  was  decided  to  see  if  this  could  not  be 
made  jiermanent  enough  to  run  a  series  of  cooks.  Two 
solutions,  which  had  been  clarified  with  the  white  of 
an  egg.  were  made,  one  light  and  one  dark,  and  the 
sliade  desired  was  matched  up  as  closely  as  possible 
by  mixing  the  two.  Formaldehyde  solution  was  then 
added  to  stop  fermentation  and  no  change  in  color  of 
the  coffee  extract  was  perceptible,  even  after  it  had 
been  in  use  for  several  months.  The  results  obtained 
by  using  this  standard  were  satisfactory  from  the  first. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  duplicate  a  certain  cook  is  to 
itiateh  the  color  of  the  liquor  at  time  of  finishing  with 
coffee  extract  to  be  used  as  a  standard.  This  ought 
to  find  application  commercially,  as  the  man  in  charge 
will  not  have  to  depend 'on  his  memory  when  he  wishes 
to  duplicate  a  certain  cook.  During  the  progress  of 
the  cook,  samples  of  the  liquor  were  withdrawn  from 
time  to  time  in  a  test  tube  and  the  color  compared 
with  the  standard.  When  the  color  matched,  the 
steam  to  the  coil  was  turned  off,  the  pressure  in  the 
digester  relieved  to  70  pounds  in  five  minutes,  and  the 
cook  blown  into  the  blow  pit. 

METHOD  OF  HANDLING  PULP.— The  blow  pit 
was  fitted  up  with  a  false  bottom  made  of  perforated 
tile.  The  pulp  was  washed  five  or  six  times  with  wa- 
ter and  allowed  to  drain  each  time.  When  it  had  been 
sufficientlv  washed,  it  was  shovelled  out  into  a  canvas 
bag,  placed  in  a  perforated  iron  cylinder,  and  then 
jtressed  in  a  70-ton  knuckle  joint  power  press  until  it 
was  about  30  per  cent  dry.  It  was  then  shredded,  so 
that  the  bone-dry  weight  determination  could  be  made 
accurately,  weighed,  and  sampled  for  moisture  deter- 
mination. The  pressing  operation  caused  the  pulp  to 
hall  or  stick  together,  so  that  it  had  to  be  opened  up 
in  the  beater  before  it  could  be  screened.  This  was 
done  with  the  roll  well  up,  after  which  it  was  pumped 
to  a  stock  tank  and  diluted  with  water.  From  here  it 
ran  upon  a  six-plate  diaphragm  screen  with  slots  0.009 
of  an  inch  in  width.  After  being  screened  it  ran 
through  a  stock  thickener,  where  most  of  the  water 
was  removed.  The  screenings  were  carefully  collected, 
pressed,  weighed,  and  sampled  for  moisture  determin- 
ation. Some  of  the  screened  pulp  was  saved  for  bleach 
and  other  determinations,  after  which  it  was  put  into 
a  15-pound  Emerson  beater,  mixed  vrith  water  and 
beaten,  with  the  roll  off  the  bed  plate,  for  one-half 
hour.  The  stock  was  then  run  into  paper  over  a  15- 
inch  Fonrdrinier  machine  and  samples  of  the  iinealen- 
dered  sheets  taken  for  strength  tests. 

The   methods  of  making    the    bleach,  '  yield,      and 
strength  determinations  are  given  in  the  summary. 
(To  be  Continued. 1 


RUST  PREVENTIVE. 

A  new  rust-preventive  remedy,  recommended  for 
small  machinery  parts,  is,  says  "Ice  and  Cold  Stor- 
age," an  application  to  the  surface  of  the  iron  or  steel 
phosphates.  After  thoroughly  steaming,  the  articles 
are  immersed  in  a  little  bath  containing  ferric  and  fer- 
rous phosphates,  with  a  little  manganese  dioxide,  and 
at  boiling-water  temperature  they  are  left  until  hydro- 
tren  is  no  longer  given  off.  The  articles  are  then  air- 
dried,  when  they  iTiay  be  treated  with  mineral  oil.  or 
I)ainted.  japanned  or  otherwise-finished. '  As  the  phos- 
phate surface  is  attached  chemically  to  the  metal,  no 
rust  forms  even  in  cracks  in  the  paint. 
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Canadian  newsprint  inanufaeturers,  by  evidence 
which  ytill  remains  uncontradicted,  showed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Newsprint  Inquiry,  held  at  the  Court 
House,  Ottawa,  last  Thursday  and  Friday,  that  a  high- 
er, jjerJuip-s  a  substantially  higher  price,  for  newsprint 
paper  had  to  come  and  come. soon. 

By  the  evidence  given  by  officers  and  officials  of 
paper  mills,  the  Paper  Controller,  during  the  final 
hniir.s  of  the  session,  said  he  had  been  impressed  that 
au  increase  of  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  ton  had 
taken  place.  The  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  ad- 
vance in  labor  due  to  the  operation  of  the  schedule 
set  for  paper  mill  workers  by  the  United  States  War 
Labor  Board,  increased  freight  rates,  and  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  new  or  this  year's  wood. 

Eight  dollars  and  four  cents  per  ton  increase  over 
previous  costs  was  shown  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  vice- 
president  of  Spanish  River,  which  mill  had  a  low 
charge  freight  rate,  this  item  only  amounting  to  ninety- 
six  cents  per  ton. 

A  new  order  is  going  to  be  made  by  the  Paper  Con- 
troller at  the  end  of  this  month,  on  the  evidence  before 
him.  He  is  also  going  to  issue  an  interim  report.  The 
inquiry  stands  adjourned  until  Monday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 23rd. 

The  re.suinptiou  of  the  Inquiry  last  week  was  pro- 
ductive of  big  things  which  now  and  likely  hereafter 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  Canadian  paper 
industry.  One  of  them  was  the  anouncement  by  Mr. 
Pringle  that  he  understood  that  an  Order-in-Council 
was  now  being  prej^ared  by  the  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  an  appellate  tribunal,  to  which  either 
the  newspapers  or  the  manufacturers  have  the  right 
of  appeal,  if  they  care  to  dispute  his  decision.  The 
manufacturers  all  along  have  fought  for  such  a  court 
of  appeal,  and  it  appears  that  their  days  of  waiting 
and  delay  in  getting  it  are  over. 

Pending  the  publication  of  the  Order-in-Council 
there  was  no  official  statement  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  to  how  it  would  be  constituted.  Though  it 
is  not  official  the  writer  has  heard  that  it  will  be  com- 
prised of  a  Superior  Coiu't  Judge  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  a  High  Court  Judge  from  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  a  judge  from  the  bench  of  one  of  the 
four  western  provinces.  At  the  time  the  Inquiry  ad- 
journed it  was  believed  that  the  Order-in-Couneil 
would  appear  in  the  Canada  Gazette  on  Saturday, 
September  21st.      (See  page  856.) 

The  announcement  that  the  Government  intends  to 
establish  such  a  body  leans  toward  the  belief  that  has 
existed  for  some  time,  that  no  matter  what  price  the 
Controller  sets  that  an  appeal  will  come  froui  one 
side  or  the  other.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  at 
present  what  price  the  Controller  will  set,  but  the 
writer  has  it  as  the  opinion  of  one  very  well  informed 
as  to  the  newsprint  situation  at  Ottawa  that  he  ex- 
pected Mr.  Pringle  would  make  a  price  of  seventy 
dollars  per  ton  and  on  the  evidence  before  him  and  if 
he  cared  strictly  to  follow  it  he  could  be  safe  in  setting 
a.  price  of  eighty  dollars  per  ton. 

None  of  the  manufacturers  appear  to  be  worrying 
any  more  about  sixty  dollar  newsprint.  It  has  also 
been  heard,  whether  it  is  true  or  not  the  writer  cannot 


say,  that  some  of  the  newspaper  publishers  now  realize 
that  a  higher  price  for  newsprint  paper  has  got  to 
come  and  are  willing  to  pay  it.     Though  the  general, 
atmosphere  is  still  a  little  foggy  it  is  clearer  than  it' 
has  been  for  several  months. 

As  has  been  customary  for  some  time  the  news- 
papers were  not  represented  and  for  two  thirds  of  the 
time  consumed  in  the  last  session  the  Crown  Counsel 
was  not  there.  Consequently  all  the  raanufacturwrs 
could  do  was  go  ahead  and  put  in  their,  evidence,  and 
had  opposition  been  forthcoming  they  would  have 
welcomed  it. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  accepted  into  the  official  Canadian  record. 

Foriual  application  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers 
was  made  by  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  K.C.,  to  have 
the  Controller  investigate  the  business  and  condition  of 
the  newspaper  publishers.  Mr.  Montgomery  said  the 
newspapers  through  increased  circulation  alone  were 
getting  $4,624,000  more,  annually  than  they  received  in 
1914.  He  also  asserted  they  enjoyed  greater  privileges 
as  to  government  advertising  than  the  press  of  the 
United  States.  The  decision  of  the"  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  fixing  the  price  at  $62  per  ton  was  term- 
ed by  Mr.  Montgomery  as  being  an  "arbitrary  one." 
Though  the  session  generally  resulted  in  an  easy  walk- 
over for  the  manufacturers  cause,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  feature  tliat  developed  from  it  that  may  cost 
the  manufacturers  another  forty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper  publisher. 

It  was  the  reference  of  the  Controller  that  his  new 
oi'der,  which  ke  has  promised  to  make  at  the  end  of 
this  month  being  retroactive  to  July  1st  instead  of  be- 
ing retroactive  to  May  1st.  Just  how  the  situation 
wouk'  adjust  itself  was  the  liveliest  topic  in  newsprint 
circles  at  Ottawa  over  the  week  end.  Mr.  Pringle  was 
reported  out  of  town  till  Monday  noon,  so  official 
information  as  to  his  intentions  could  not  be  secured. 

Oiiiuion  of  manufaeturei-s  so  far  as  could  be  gather- 
ed at  Ottawa  was  that  Mr.  Pringle  would  finally  make 
two  retroactive  dates.  The  first  covering  a  period 
irom  July  1st  back  to  May  1st,  and  the  second  from 
Octobei  1st  back  to  July  1st.  This  would  indicate  two 
prices  being  applied  since  May  last.     It  looks  likefj'. 

If  any  other  course  is  adopted  whereby  the  manu- 
facturers are  denied  the  right  of  collecting  the  dif- 
ference fror.i  the  $57  ])cr  ton  rate  to  whatever  higher 
price  is  set,  a  "row"  will  in  all  probability  result. 
They  feel  they  have  every  right  under  Mr.  Pringle 's 
perjietuatiug  orders  to  collect. 

The  Belgo-Canadian  and  Price  Bros,  mills  were  not 
re|)resenie(l.  The  intimation  was  they  had  withdrawn 
fro]]i  being  parlies  to  the  inquiry.  Six  reports  of  the 
special  audit  wcie  received  and  entered  into  the  record. 
The  contents  of  two  of  them.  Fort  Frances  and  a  little 
of  the  Jehu  R.  Booth  report,  was  questioned  on  and 
fxplaine  1  The  contents  of  the  rest  of  them  was  not 
gone  into  at  the  ti'ne.  They  cover  different  periods 
which  are  referred  to  later  on. 

A  very  brief  survey  of  them  after  they  had  been 
I'ntered  into  the  record  showed  an  average  price  for 
the  last  month  named  in  each  report  of  $48,955  per 
ton  including  depreciation  and  the  cost  of  materials, 
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clothing,  conversion  and  fixed  cliarges.  Allowance 
for  intei-cst  return  on  capital  invested  or  profit  over 
mannfacturing  costs  is  not  included  or  represented 
by  this  fipnre.  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  vice-president  of 
Spanish  River,  testified  he  believed  the  manufacturers 
should  receive  a  return  or  profit  of  twenty  dollars  per 
ton  above  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

An  average  of  the  average  cost  per  ton  for  each 
month  and  each  mill  inquired  into  or  covered  by  the 
reports  gives  a  figure  of  $50.5299  per  ton  on  the  basis 
above  mentioned. 

The  newspapers,  it  was  believed,  would  resinm-  as 
])arties  to  the  Inquiry  on  September  28r(l.  They  have 
received  ten  days  notice  and  the  Controller  figures  that 
is  sufficient,  though  it  is  not  definitely  known  what 
points  the  publisliers  will  fight  on.  it  is  thought  their 
principal  arguments  will  be  based  on  the  allowaiu-e 
of  $2  per  cord  for  stumi)age,  the  principle  by  which 
depreciation  is  arrived  at.  siukage.  and  ])ossibly  the 
amount  of  capitalization  required  to  operate  the  mills 
on  a  daily  tonnage  basis.  There  may  be  other  and 
newer  features  added  and  it  would  not  be  sur])rising  if 
wood   costs  appeared   among  them. 

Xewsjjriut  costs  for  Ihc  last  month  covered  by  the 
special    reports  were   as   follows: 

Average  cost 

Man\ifactur-  for  mouths 

Last  month        ing  cost  covered  in 

Mills                         covered.           per  ton.  reports. 

Donnacona April,  1918         $43.46  -$42.9125 

Fort  Frances Ma v,  1918           62.26  62.79 

Laurentide June,  1918           42.31  41.785 

Price  Bros April,  1918           43.05  43.885 

Urompton July,  1918          52.16  .57.4075 

John  R.  Booth  ...  .June.  1918           50.49  54.3966 

Total  $293.73       $303.1766 

Average  cost  per  ton   ..    ..         $48,955 

Average  of  averages...    ..  $50.5294 

The  production  costs  for  lu-wsjirint  as  were  con- 
tained in  and  shown  by  these  latest  reports  were  as 
follows :  ' 

Donnacoua— April.  $43.46:  May,  $42.36:  June. 
$41.43;  July.  $44.40. 

Fort  Frances— Januarv.  $64.08:  February.  $62.89; 
March,  $61.83;  April.  $62.89:  ]\Iay.  $62.26. 

Laurentide— March.  $43.85:  April,  $41.62;  May. 
$39.36 :  June.  $42.31. 

Price  Bros.— March,  $44.72;  April.  $43.05. 

Brompton— April,  $61.44;  JIay.  $59.76:  June.  $56.2/  : 
July.  $52.16. 

John  R  Booth— Januarv,  $54.09;  February.  $60.60. 
March,  $54.79;  April.  $54.78;  May.  $51.63:  June. 
$.50.49. 

Publishers  Absent;  Evidence  in  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Accepted. 

A  roll  call  of  representatives,  legal  and  otherwise, 
was  the  first  thing  on  Mr.  Pringle"s  order  paper  to  re- 
ceive attention  Thursday  morning.  ]\Iuch  was  the  ex- 
pectation and  great  was  the  general  belief  that  the 
newspaper  publishers  would  again  be  officially  repre- 
s,  nted.  The  Canadian  Press  Association  was  not  repre- 
sented, and  the  Crown  Counsel  Mr.  A.  H.  Stewart. 
K.C..  had  to  be  listed  "among  the. missing." 


Just  what  parties  were  being  represented  was  what 
Mr.  Pringle  (lesired  to  know,  and  the  roll  call  showed 
the  following:  Glen  Osier,  K.C.,  appearing  for  the  On- 
tario Paper  Company;  Victor  Mitchell,  K.C.,  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills;  John  F.  Orde,  K.C.,  the 
E.  B.  Eddy  Company ;  George  F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  Ff)rt 
Frances  and  John  R.  Booth:  Gordon  MacDougall, 
K.C.,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Coinpany :  George 
Montgomery.  K.C...  Xewsprint  Section  of  Canadian 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association;  T.  L..  Phillips.  Am- 
erican counsel  for  the  F''ort  Frances  Company  was  also 
l)resent   and   acted   with    Mr.   Henderson. 

The  Paper  Controllei-  noted  that  Price  Bros,  was 
not  represented,  nor  was  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Comjjany.  He  wanted  to  know  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery if  he  represented  Price  Bros.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery explained  that  he  had  had  no  specific  instructions 
to  do  so,  and  said  so  far  as  he  was  aware  he  was  re- 
jiresenting  the  Xewsprint  Section  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Association. 

The  Controller  explained  that  he  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived a  comnuinication  from  the  publishers  against 
])roeeeding  with  the  in(|uiry  on  the  grouiul  that  they  had 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  accountant's 
I'ejiorts.  The  Controller  expressed  his  regret  that  the  • 
jiublishers  were  not  represented  before  him. 

jNlr.  Pringle  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  wanted  to 
avoid  any  injustice  being  done,  and  while  he  desired 
that  the  proceedings  should  go  ahead,  he  wanted  it 
understood  in  proceeding  at  this  time  that  the  news- 
paper publishers,  if  they  so  desired,  could  afterward 
put  in  whatever  arguments,  contentions  of  evidence, 
they  cared  to.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  grant  a  rea- 
sonable adjf)urnment.  ten  days  or  so  if  needs  be.  so 
they  could  give  evidence. 

"There  has  to  be  .sometliing  done  this  uumth  without 
fail,''  said  Mr.  Pringle.  He  continued  to  intimate  that 
the  order  when  it  was  made  might  be  applicable  to 
cover  the  period  from  October  1st.  1918.  to  Jlay  1st, 
1919.  The  continuance  of  the  Inquiry  at  the  present 
time  (Thursday.  Sept.  12th)  would,  he  thought,  bring 
no  hardship  to  the  newspaiiers.  if  they  desired  to  ap- 
pear before  him  and  submit  whatever  arguments,  con- 
tentions or  evidence  they  had  to  offer. 

"I  do  not  know  if  they  (the  newspapers  have  in- 
tentions of  appearing  or  not.  T  was  informed  yester- 
day by  the  president  of  the  Association  that  they 
would  be  here."  said  Mr.  Pringle. 

•"I  have  here"  (and  Mr.  Pringle  rather  affectionate- 
ly tapped  a  sizeable  and  bulky  bundle  on  the  raised 
dais  beside  him)  "a  great  c(uantity  of  evidence  that 
has  been  taken  concerning  the  cost  of.newspriut,  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion.  It  strikes  me  that 
this  matter  has  been  gone  into  with  great  thorough- 
ness by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission." 

The  Paper  Controller  wanted  to  know  if  there  would 
be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  counsel  to  haviii<r  the 
contents  of  the  bundle  included  in  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Xewsprint  Inquiry. 

The  inclusion  of  the  T'nited  States  evidence  into 
the  Canadian  record  was  obviously  satisfactory. 

i\Ir.  Montgonu'ry  referred  to  the  award  increasing 
wages  of  paper  mill  workers  bronsrht  about  by  tlu-  re- 
commendation of  the  United  States  War  Labor  Board. 
He  mentioned  that  by  it  there  had  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  cost  to  the  Canatljan  papei;  manufacturers.' 
He  also  drew  the  Paper  Controller's  attention  ti  the 
operation   of  the  recent   new  schedule  .  of     Canadian 
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freight  rates.  Roughly  also  the  cost  of  the  purchase 
and  preparation  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  papT 
had  increased  around  thirty-five  i)er  cent. 

Attention  at  this  stage  was  drawn  as  to  whetlicr  or 
not  thei'e  were  appreciable  differences  in  ihc  j'cports 
as  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  furnish- 
ed the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Comparison  with 
Jlr.  Clarkson's  audit  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Clark- 
sr.n  b.v  his  sy&tem  took  what  he  found  on  the  com- 
pany.'s  books  and  records,  insofar  as  in  his  opinion 
related  to  actual  cost  of  operation.  Mr.  Monto-omery 
maintained  that  the  finding  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  setting  a  ]irict"  of  iJ;62  jier  ton  was  an  arbi- 
ti'ary  one. 

Asks  Probe  of  Newspapers'  Affairs. 
i^liortly  afterwai'ds  ilr.  ^rontgomery  made  his  for- 
mal application  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  that 
l\Ir.  Pringle  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  and 
condition  of  the  newspaper  publishing  interest-;  oF 
Canada. 

Mr.  Jlontgomery,  continuing,  explained  that  it  was 
expected  that  the  newspapers  would  be  represented. 
and  it  had  been  and  still  was  the  intention  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  apply  for  permission  to  ara  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  newspaper  publishers.  "As  T  under- 
stand, the  Order-in-Couneil  authorizes  you  (the  Paper 
Controller)  to  go  into  the  cost  and  use  of  newspi-int 
paper  in  Canada."  began  Mr.  Montgomery  in  support 
of  his  application. 

He  recited  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings 
it  had  been  contended  by  the  newspapers  that  in  fhe 
event  of  the- price  of  newsprint  paper  being  raised  to 
a  figure  higher  than  it  then  was,  that  the  publishers 
could  not  pass  on  the  increased  costs  to  the  public, 
the  same  as  the  advanced  war  costs  of  the  ordinary 
merchant  could  be. 

For  the  last  twenty  months  the  newspapers,  he  said, 
had  not  only  had  the  opportunity  of  passing  on  the 
cost,  but  had  done  so.  He  maintained  that  the  pub- 
lishers through  the  advancing  of  their  circulation 
rates  alone  had  caused  the  public  to  pay  no  less  a  sum 
than  four  million  six  hundred  and  tweut.y-four  thous- 
and dollars  annuall.v.  The  total  tonnage  of  newsprint 
consumed  in  Canada  during  the  course  of  a  .vear's  pub- 
lication of  these  newspapers  was.  he  said,  somewhere 
around  eight.v  to  one  hundred  thousand  tons  in  round 
figures. 

"Say  approximatel.v  one  hundred  thousand  tons  in 
round  figures,'"  interjected  Mr.  Pringle.  "You  say 
the  newspaper  publishers  receive  from  the  public 
practieall.v  five  million  dollars  per  year  more  than 
they  received  in  1914?"  he  asked.  Mr.  Montgomery 
did  not  back-water  on  his  statement  or  the  amount. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  fliat  the  press 
has  increased  its  advertising  rates  also.  It  is  also  T  sub- 
mit a  well  known  fact  that  the  press  of  Canada  at  pre- 
sent en,ioys  privileges  as  to  Government  advertising 
which  are  not  enjoyed  or  participated  in  l)y  the  press 
of  the  United  States." 

Going  on  to  explain.  Mr.  Montgomery  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  advertising  campaigns  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  floating  of  the  last  "Vic- 
tory" and  other  war  loans,  and  issues  of  Government 
securities.  In  this  connection  he  compared  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Government  and  Canadian  Press. 
In  Canada  he  cited  big  sums  were  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  regular  advertising  rates  to  Canadian  news- 
papers, whilst  in  the  Ignited  States  the  American  Gov- 
ernment appealed  to  the  big  advertisers  and  users  of 


space  which  was  already  contracted  for. 

The  result,  as  all  paper  manufacturers  can  under- 
stand just  means  this:  A  large  corporation  or  a  busi- 
ness, or  advertiser  in  the  United  States  contracts  for, 
•'•■ay,  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  advertising  a  year. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  floating  of  a  Government 
loan  or  security  the  American  Government  appeals  or 
requests  from  the  advertiser  a  contribution  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  this  space.  Usually  the  Government, 
.  gets  it.  It  is  gratis  and  costs  'the  American  Govern- ' 
meiit  nbtliing.  In  Canada,  the  Government,  for  what- 
ever reason  it  itself  best  knows,  goes  straight  to  the 
newspapers,  buys  its  space  and  pays  fo'r  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  mentioned  he  wished  to  add  the 
stat'Cment  of  one  prominent  in  provincial  affairs,  which 
had  been  made  to  him  recently,  and-  expressed  some 
apprehension  as  to  the  future  valuation  of  Crown 
lands.  Crown  lands,  Mr.  Henderson  said,  were  looked 
upon  and  valued  as  a  very  important  asset  in  the  coun- 
try's resources.  The  returns  from  the  sale  of  the  tim- 
ber or  other  marketable  worth,  contained  in  or  upon 
them  reverted  to  the  State.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  them  increased  the  revenue  of 
the  State,  and  they  were  valuable.  In  short,  the  rev- 
enue received  from  the  sale  or  -distribution  of  Crown 
lands  was  very  important.  The  official  with  whom  he 
had  had  communication  "viewed  with  very  great 
alarm"  the  cnisade  the  new.spapers,  had  so  far 
been  successful  in  conducting  against  the  news- 
])rint  manufacturing  industry.  The  people  of  the 
State,  he  argued,  were  being  asked  to  part  with  two 
big.  assets — wood  and  water — elements  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  received  no  return.  Mr.  Mitchell 
also  spoke  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  he  would  consider  the  application 
the  manufacturers  had  made  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  so  as  to  include  the  asked  for 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers. He  mentioned  in  review  that  for  a  time  his 
position  had  been  a  peculiar  one.  He  referred  to  his 
liaving  had  to  rule  out  the  admission  of  evidence  which 
the  newspapers  attempted  to  present,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  alleged  illegal  combination  among  Canadian 
])aper  manufacturers.  He  also  referred  to  the  sugges- 
tion which  had  been  made  to  him  as. to  the  newspapers 
having  represented  that  the.v  could  not  carry  on  the 
increased  cost.  "I  ruled  that  out,"  said  tlie  Control- 
ler. In  doing  so  he  believed  that  he  was  travelling 
uearer  the  function  of  arriving  at  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint  paper  in  Canada.  The  Con- 
troller expressed  it  as  his  personal  view  that  he  still 
felt  that  the  conducting  of-  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs 
of  the  newspapers  would  not  be  of  any  great  assistance 
or  advantage  to  him  in  his  efforts  to  arrive  at  the 
cost  of  newsprint  paper. 

To  Mr.  Montgomery  he  said:  "I  am  not  going  to 
rule  against  you  at  the  present  time."  He  went  on  to 
explain  his  position,  and  that  as  Controller  he  had  to 
fix  the  ))rico.  It  might  be  possible  that  iu  the  future 
it  would  be  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  if  he  knew  the 
financial  position  of  the  newspapers.  If  in  the  event 
of  liis  considering  such  an  investigation  as  being  per- 
tinent to  the  interests  of  the  Inquiry  he  supposed  that 
a  sclectou  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  country-  could  be  made  and  the  account- 
nnls  ho  sent  into  their  offices,  to  ascertain  how  their 
jiosition  had  changed  since  1914. 

Mr.  Henderson  desired  to  know  of  the  Controller  if 
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it  was  not  considered  that  an  undue  quantity  of  news- 
print paper  was  being  used  by  the  newspaper  publish- 
ers? In  reply  Mr.  Pringle's  remarks  indicated  that 
sucha  situation  was  being  considered.  The  intimation 
was  that  action  was  being  framed  along  the  lines  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  but  that  in  operation  it 
might  not  prove  so  drastic  in  some  respects.  (Fur- 
ther mention  of  this  matter  is  made  on  another  page.) 

Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  was  of  the  ojiiuion  that 
when  the  publishers  interfered  with  the  market  prices 
as  to  the  sale  of  newsprint  the.v  should  have  been  call- 
ed upon  to  produce  evidence  and  show  the  prices  were 
unfair  and  too  high,  instead  of  the  manufacturers  be- 
ing called  upon  to  show  that  tlieir  diarges  were  .just 
and  correct,  and  the  increase  being  whollv  due  to  the 
advanced  cost  of  materials  and  manufacturing  charges 
d>ie  to  the  war. 

What  is  the  Basis  of  Profits? 

The  Coiitrollcr  desired  to  know  of  Mr.  Montgomery  if 
the  manufacturers  had  decided  on  the  method  or  princi- 
j<le  on  which  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  should  tic 
based.  Apparently  no  precise  motliod  among  the 
mills  had  been  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Jlontgomery  generally  held  the  view  that  the 
costs  of  ))roduction  of  all  the  mills  should  be  consider- 
ed and  included.  As  an  illustration  he  referred  to 
what  he  termed  as  a  mistake  that  had  been  made  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  fixing  of  a  price 
for  eoal.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  low  cost 
mines  under  the  method  of  price  fixing  had  kept  on, 
but  the  higher  cost  fields  did  not.  The  result  was  a  de- 
crease had  taken  place  in  production.  In  regard  to 
the  following  of  the  principle  of  eliminating  the  higher 
cost  paper  mills  and  fixing  a  price  on  the  remainder,  it 
would  prove  a  hardship  on  the  high  cost  mills,  and  pro- 
duction Tuight  be  lessened.  He  believed  that  when  the 
Controller's  price  was  fixed  that  it  should  be  such  as 
to  ])ernut  of  the  development  of  the  Canadian  pajier  in- 
dustr.v  being  continued  and  provided  for. 

Brompton  and  Fort  Frances  were  regarded  as  the 
two  high  cost  mills  in  Canada.  For  a  period  this  year 
the  costs  of  Fort  Finances  increased  considerabl.v  on  ac- 
count of  low  water  jirevailing,  but  when  higher  water 
became  available  the  costs  swung  back  to  a  mor"  normal 
level.  The  elimination  of  the  Fort  Frances  Company 
Oil  the  sole  ground  of  high  cost  wouM  harvll.s'  h'-  fair. 
Tf  its  costs  were  not  entertained  it  could  in  a  sense  be 
considered  non-existent  for  the  purposes  of  price  fix- 
ing. This  being  so  it  could  hardly  be  called  on  to  sup- 
ply the  western  trade  the  same  as  it  has  been  doing  for 
many  months  past.  The  next  nearest  source  of  supply 
to  the  western  neAvspapers  would  be  the  Spanish  Kiver 
or  Abitibi  Mills  which  in  all  probabilit.v  would  mean  an 
increase  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  dollars  per  ton  in 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  Montgomery  also  advanced  the  view  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  print  paper  had  not  been  higher 
than  the  increase  in  the  costs  of  other  materials  due  to 
Mar  conditions.  As  an  instance  he  cited  the  increase 
in  steel  which  he  said  had  come  tip  from  fff'l^  to  $60  per 
ton.  so  as  to  allow  all  mills  to  produce. 

At  this  .iuneture  figures  which  appear  further  on  in 
the  report  were  given  in  relation  to  production  costs 
of  John  R.  Booth.  In  connection  with  them  Mr.  Hen- 
derson explained  that  the  operation-^  of  John  R.  Hooth 
were  such  that  he  did  not  have  to  buy  certain  materials 
which  made  big  items  in  production  costs  from  other 
companies.  In  explanation  of  this  John  R.  Booth  owns 
his  limits  and  gets  his  wood  from  them,  and  he  makes 


sid])hile  and  ground  wood.  "He  is  using  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  toda.v  something  he  has  owned  for 
.vears"  said  Mr.  Henderson. 

Fireworks  from  Fort  Frances. 

Williams  F.  Taylor,  a  clerk  or  cniiiloyfc  of  Jlr.  Clark- 
son  was  the  first  witness  called  to  (he  stand.  The 
auditors  report  on  the  Fort  Frances  Company  was  tak- 
en up.  In  connection  with  it  Mr.  Henderson  explained 
any  differences  there  was  in  it,  in  comparison  with  the 
report  covering  the  same  comi)an.y  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Mr.  T.  L. 
J'liillil)s.  American  Consul  for  the  Fort  Frances  in- 
tei'csts,  explained  that  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  made  in  the  form  of  a 
consolidated  statement  covering  the  operations  of  the 
two  mills  of  the  company  at  International  Falls  and 
Fort  Frances. 

Mr.  Clarkson  began  to  ((uestion  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  report  of  the  Fort  Frances  Company. 
There  was  an  item,  4,000  cords  of  wood  entered  as  de- 
terioration. Mr.  Pringlc  exjircsscd  the  view  that  Mr. 
Clarkson "s  questioning  of  Jlr.  Talan  Ta.vlor  created  a 
jieculiar  situation  and  said  so  in  ver.v  plain  language. 
In  the  ojiinion  of  the  Controller  at  this  stage,  it  was  the 
b\isiness  or  function  of  either  the  Crown  or  counsel  for 
the  newspaper  publishers  or  those  who  eared  to  cri- 
ticize the  correctness  of  the  report  to  cross  examine 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Clarkson  in  explanation  said  that  it  was  a  cus- 
toniarv  method  of  procedui-e  at  inquiries  where  he  had 
submitted  rejiorts  for  the  auditor  to  question  as  to  their 
correctness.  For  instance,  the  official  auditor  explain- 
ed that  the  report  so  far  as  he  was  aware  and  he  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Ta.vlor  was  aware  was  correct  as  to 
what  the  books  and  records  of  the  Fort  Frances  Com- 
|)an.v  showed  at  the  time  of  the  audit.  There  were 
items  in  the  report  however  that  .were  not  shown  on 
the  Compan.v's  books,  and  accordinglv  had  to  be  es- 
tinuitcd  from  the  best  source  of  information  availal)le. 

This  did  not  suit  Mi-.  Pringle  at  all  and  apparently 
the  Paper  Controller  at  this  stage  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  reports  which  had  been  put  in  a=  official  had 
to  be  confirmed,  or  else  be  of  little  or  no  use  for  the 
purposes  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Pringle  said  he  was  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Clarkson  should  question  on  his  own 
reports.  Eventiiall.v  after  a  good  deal  of  explaining 
the  auditor  askeil  Mr.  Pringle  what  method  he  would 
take  were  he  in  his  (Mr.  Clark^on's'i  jiosition  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  acciirac.v  of  his  report  as  to  certain 
items  which  the  books  and  records  did  not  show  and 
there  was  no  reall.v  visible  way  of  getting  at.  Such 
items  might  be  represented  b.v  shrinkage,  sinkage.  de- 
terioration, etc.  In  the  opinion  of  the  "auditor  such 
estimates  could  only  be  estimated.  The  ac.tual  extent 
of  worth  of  them  could  not  be  determined. 

"T  take  it"  inter.jected  Mr.  Henderson  "that  these 
items  would  not  appear  in  the  report.s"  if  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ta.vlor  they  were  not  proy^r  items  of  cost"'. 

The  auditor  went  on  to  explain  that  in  the  investiga- 
tion the.v  took  the  records  of  the  company  as  far  as  the.v 
went.  "All  you  (Mr.  Clarkson")  are  trying  to  do  is 
earmark  certain  items  which  appear  in  the  report." 
suggested  ifr.  Henderson. 

A  short  time  afterwards  ^Ir.  Pringle  turned  to  Mr. 
J.  L.  MeNicol  the  offieial  Government  Pulp  and  Paper 
expert  and  asked 'certain  questions  as  to  the  aceuracy 
of  the  Fort  Frances  report.  The  item  mostly  in  ques- 
tion for  the  time  being  was  that  of  the  four  thousand 
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eords  cliarged  to  deterioration  in  the  Fort  Frances  wood 
pile. 

The  Controller  asked  him  if  he  had  in  the  exereifee  of 
his  best  judgment  the  opinion  that  the  deterioration  or 
slirinkaore  had  been  four  thousand  eords. 

Mr.  JleXicol  while  believing:  that  deterioration  had 
naturally  taken  plaee  could  not  positively  state  from 
his  own  actual  knowledge  that  it  had  been  four  thou- 
sand cords. 

The  Paper  Controller  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Mr.  McNicol  as  an  expert  manufacturer  in 
working  with  ]\Ir.  Taylor  that  any  item  they  were 
doubtful  of  should  not  have  appeared  in  the  rejjort  or 
have  been  considered  by  them,  expect  after  mature 
consideration.  The  very  plain  inference  was  that  Mr. 
McNicol  and  Mr.  Taylor  really  believed  that  a  deteri- 
oration of  four  thousand  cords  had  taken  place,  but 
they  had  not  observed  it  over  a  six  year  period  as  their 
actual  observation  was  at  the  most  a  nuitter  of  a  week 
or  so. 

Mr.  Pringle  wanted  to  know  if  the  four  tlu  usand 
cords  deterioration  was  charged  uji  to  the  whole  life 
of  the  woodpile  or  had  been  put  in  for  the  ]ieriod 
covered  by  the  report.  Later  evidence  tended  to  show 
that  it  was  for  the  ])eriod  covered  by  the  report.  Mr. 
Henderson  mentioned  that-  whether  the  item  be  in- 
cluded or  excluded  it  meant  only  a  few  cents  per  ton. 
As  the  morning  session  drew  to  a  close  the  Paper 
Coidroller,  after  the  situation  as  to  the  method  in  the 
pi'cparation  of  certain  items  in  the  Fort  Frances  re- 
port had  been  explained,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  report  liad  been  prepared  with  such  care.  Thus  a 
doubtful  situation  as  to  the  exact  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port (apparently  largely  due  to  a  misunderstanding") 
was  finally  swept  away  and  the  previous  confidence  the 
Controller  had  had  in  receiving  the  reports  of  the 
auditors  was  established  and  continued  to  exist.  An 
adjournment  for  lunch  was  made. 

The  attention  of  the  Controller  was  drawn  to  the 
figures  contained  in  the  report  of  John  R.  Booth  as  to 
wood  costs.  It  was  explained  that  the  figure  of  $12.- 
'2(\  put  in  for  wood  from  the  Egan  Estate  covered  only 
the  1916-1917  costs  and  not  the  1918  co.sts  of  operations 
which  it  was  estimated  would  raise  the  figure  to  .$16.42 
or  on  wood  alone  woidd  mean  an  increase  of  around 
$6.24  cents  jier  ton  of  paper.  Further  exi)lanation  in 
tills  regard  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Thomas  in  his  testi- 
mony submitted  later  on  in  the  afternoon  session. 

Increases  in  production  of  this  year's  wood  were 
generally  referred  to,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  in- 
crease due  to  wages  and  cost  of  logging  and  cutting 
operations  would  amount  to  about  thirty  per  cent. 
Spanish  River  Costs  Increased. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  was  the  next  witness.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  award  of  the  United  States  "War  Labor 
Board,  which  some  time  ago  granted  an  increase  to 
the  employees  of  paper  mills.  As  being  applicable  to 
May  1st,  Mr.  "Wilson  said  the  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing cost  to  Spanish  River  meant  approximately  $3.24 
per  ton  of  paper.  Salary  increases  and  advances  had 
also  been  made  to  the  office  staffs  independent  of  the 
mill  workers  which  raised  the  figure  to  .$3.44  per  ton. 
The  recent  advance  in  the  Canadian  freight  rates  was 
another  clement  of  increased  co.st  to  the  mills.  Tn  the 
case  of  Spanish  River  on  the  incoming  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  it  amounted  to  about 
ninety-six  cents  per  ton.     Or  in  all  the  increases  for 


freight  rates  and  labor  amounted  to  $4.40  per  ton. 
Wood  costs  largely  due  to  the  advances  for  labor  and 
supplies  had  adv;anced  to  about  .$2.43  per  cord  with 
the  Spanish  River  Mills.  Taking  the  basis  of  one  and 
one-half  cords  of  wood  being  used  in  th-e  manufac- 
ture of  one  ton  of  pajier  the  increased  wood  costs 
meant  $3.64  per  ton. 

The  witness  disagreed  with  the  allowance  the  audi- 
tors had  made  in  regard  to  Spanish  River  as  to  the 
wood  costs.  He  maintained  that  some  of  the  wood 
entered  in  the  report  was  old  wood,  and  had  been 
taken  in  under  the  old  cost  of  operations.  This  he 
estimated  was-  hardly  a  fair  estimate  of  actual  cost. 
For  instance,  wood  cut  last  year  or  the  year  before 
and  included. in  the  1916-17  operations  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  would  today  cost  more. money  to  pro- 
duce. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Pringle" asked  Mr.  Wilson  what  was 
in  his  ojiinion  a  fair  amount  of  profit  per  ton  to  allow 
the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  it  was  hi« 
ojiinioH  that  a  i)rofit  of  twenty  dollars  per  ton  over 
manufacturing  cost  should  be  allowed.  Mr.  Pringle 
asked  generall.y  if  Mv.  Wilson  or  anybody  else  present 
could  tell  him  of  an  instance  where  a  mill  had  made 
twenty  dollars  per  ton  profit  above  pre-war  costs  in. 
a  competitive  and  untrammelled  market.  Neither  the 
manufacturers  or  counsel  present  stated  or  named  such 
a  mill  and  profit. 

Mr.  Montgomery  vouchsafed  the  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  paper  had  not  increased  in  any  undue  propor- 
tion owing  to  war  conditions  than  had  the  cost  of  other 
materials  affected  by  the  war. 

Evidence  from  Laurentide. 

Jlr.  Sabbaton,  of  the  Laurentide  Co..  followed.  In- 
creases due  to  labor  and  salaries  had  increased  the 
price  of  the  Laurentide  output  about  two  dollars  per 
ton.  Licreased  wood  costs  further  advanced  the  cost 
of  manufacture  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  ton. 

Questioned  by  the  Controller  as  to  the  matter  of 
depreciation,  Mi-.  Sabbaton  said  it  was  his  opinion  that 
after  twenty  years'  operation  a  mill  should  be  scrap- 
ped. Even  five  per  cent  laid  aside  each  year  for  this 
charge  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  would  be  very 
close  to  sufficient  to  build  a  new  mill  under  pre-war 
costs  and  conditions. 

The  very  interesting  ])()int  to  pape-  manufacturers 
that  Mr.  Sabbaton  brought  .out  or  suggested  Avas  that  if 
the  United  States  mills  had  years  ago  built  up  a  pro- 
per fund  for  depreciation,  that  when  they  found  their 
American  wood  supplies  running  low  they  could  have 
had  a  sufficient  fund  to  transfer  thei'-  manufacture  to 
Canada.  By  .such  a  transfer  he  pointed  out  that  the 
mills  due  to  their  change  of  location  would  be  savins' 
today  considerable  sums  in  freight  rates  alone,  on  the 
imported  .shipments  of  pulpwood  they  receive. 

Mr.  Pringle  asked  Mr.  Sabbaton  what  he  thought 
woidd  be  a  fair  price  for  pulpwood  in  the  woods  today. 
Mr.  Sabbaton  did  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  say  jvhat 
figure  should  or  should  not  be  paid  for  pulpwood  in 
the  woods  as  relating  (o  limits  on  a  cordage  basis. 
Tn  brief,  his  reply  was  that  the  value  of  the  wood  on 
limits  depended  on  its  location  or  proximity  to  the 
mill.  If  it  was  close  and  easy  to  get  at  it  would  be 
more  valuable  than  a  limit  or  tract  located  distantly 
and  which  provided  the  probabilitv  of  being  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  and  bring  out  with  increased  expense. 
The  exact  worth  of  wood  on  the  stump  was  not  deter- 
mined. 
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St.  Maurice  Costs  Increased. 

Mr.  Coli'inan,  trea.surer  of  the  St.  Maurice  Pulp 
auil  Paper  Company  was  the  next  to  be  heard.  In- 
creases in  wages  and  salaries  had  amounted  to  about 
three  dollars  per  ton  with  the  eoni])any.  The  increased 
freight  rates  meant  another  dollar  aiul  seventy-five 
cents  per  ton.  Increased  wood  cost  amounted  to  about 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  i)er  cord  or  $3.43  per  ton  of 
paper  on  the  basis  of  having  u.sed  "prepared  wood," 
which  the  company  had  been  using  for  the  last  two 
months. 

New  Wood  Increases  Booth's  Costs. 

Mr.  II.  I.  Thomas  was  the  last  witness  heard  on 
Thursday.  Referring  to  the  auditor's  report  of  John 
R.  Booth,  he  first  of  all  wanted  to  explain  the  Mood 
costs.  He  mentioned  how  the  operations  of  John  R. 
Booth  was  such  that  wood  cut  might  not  reach  the 
mills  for  two  years.  On  the  Montreal  and  Kippewa 
rivers  the  drive  is  a  long  one.  The  driving,  cutting, 
and  making  of  the  wood  was  chargeable  to  a  past  sea- 
son's operations  and  costs  as  the  amount  for  this  year's 
driving  was  not  known  to  the  Booth  plant  as  yet.  The 
total  cost  of  the  operatiuus  were  only  known  when 
the  season  finished. 

Another  point  that  Mr.  Thomas  emphasized  was  that 
all  the  spruce  wood  was  not  "pulpwood,"  as  some  of 
it  would  be  used  for  the  mainifacture  of  spruce  lum- 
ber. Another  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomas  was 
that  the  wood  costs  shown  for  the  1917-18  season  were 
wood  costs  only  and  were  not  inclusive  of  the  driv- 
ing charges.  He  did  not  think  as  they  stood  that  they 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  Some  wood 
that  had  been  cut  years  ago  was  called  "pulpwood" 
aiul  at  the  time  it  had  been  put  into  the  water  might 
have  been  intended  for  the  making  of  lumbe-. 

"The  costs  shown  are  inaccurate,  as  we  do  not  know 
what  the  cost  of  the  drive  will  be,"  said  Mr.  Thomas. 
The  charges,  he  said,  were  for  last  year  and  not  this 
year.  As  to  depreciation,  Mr.  Booth,  he  said,  wrote 
off  five  per  cent  on  the  plant  and  three  per  cenr  on 
the  buildings,  which  meant  about  $1.62  per  ton  of 
paper.  Mr.  Pringle  remarked  that  this  amoinit  per 
ton  was  considerably  l)elow  that  allowed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  a  similar  item.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  allowed  three  dollars  pnd 
twent.v  cents  per  ton  for  depreciation.  whicH  is  pretty 
nearly  double  that  charged  up  by  ^Ir.  Booth. 

The  use  of  new  wood  with  the  Booth  plant  bejran 
about  July  and  the  difference  in  price  beiween  it  and 
the  old  wood  would  mean  an  increase  in  cost  of  about 
$6.24  per  ton  of  paper. 

Retroactive  to  July  or  May? 

Resuming  F''rida,v  morning,  the  Controller  explained 
to  Mr.  Stewart  what  had  been  done  during  his  absence 
on  Thursday.  The  consent  of  the  Crown  counsel  for 
the  admission  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  the  Canadian  record  was  asked 
for  by  the  Controller  and  given  b.v  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Pringle  then  said  that  he  was  going  to  make  a 
new  order  which  would  be  retroactive  in  price  to  Julv 
l.st. 

"May  First,"  iuter.iected  Jlr.  MacDougall. 

"No,  I  said  July."  replied  ]\Ir.  Pringle,  and  went  on 
to  explain  his  reason  for  doing  so.  He  said  that  from 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  evidence  put  before  him 
on  Thnrsda.v  that  the  increased  wood  costs  began  to 
I'ome  in  or  be  taken  up  in  the  Jul.v  costs.  In  short, 
it  was  the  first  month  the  new  wood  costs  had  began 
to  be  felt  by  the  neivsprint  manufacturers. 


Mr.  Pringle  later  referred  to  this  dialogue  as  a 
"discussion"  onlj\ 

iMr.  Pringle  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of  Friday's 
l)roceediugs  he  would  adjourn  until  September  23rd. 
This  ad,journment,  he  said,  would  give  the  publishers 
ten  days  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  auditors  and 
prei)are  any  evidence  they  had  to  offer.  He  believed 
such  a  period  of  adjournment  afforded  them  suffi- 
cient notice.  "I  want  from  the  twenty-third  to  the 
end  of  the  month  to  pre])are  my  order  and  interim 
report." 

The  Controller  said  that  he  would  make  his  order 
for  thirty  days,  and  that  it  would  be  based  on  the  evi- 
dence he  had  on  hand  and  before  him.  At  this  stage 
the  Pai)er  Controller  said  that  he  understood  that  an 
Order-in-Couneil  was  being  prepared  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  apiiellate  tribunal  to  or  before  which  either 
the  manufacturers  or  the  publishers  could  bring  an.v 
apjieal  they  might  take  from  his  ruling.  "On  the  evi- 
dence submitted  before  me  yesterda.v  (Thursday)  I 
think  there  has  been  an  increase  of  from  seven  to  ten 
dollars  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,"  said  Mr. 
Pringle. 

Mr.  Henderson  told  -the  Controller  that  the  newspa- 
per publishers  had  pursued  a  process  of  cross-examin- 
ing Mr.  Clarkson.  He  maintained  that  they  were  well 
informed  and  knew  all  about  the  newsprint  Inquirv. 
and  knew  the  contents  of  Mr.  Clarkson 's  reports  in 
more  concise  form  than  an.v  of  the  newsprint  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  while  at  Toronto  he  had  had  an 
interview  with  Jlr.  Imrie  and  ^Ir.  Tilley,  and  that  Jlr. 
Trarie  had  informed  him  that  an  adjournment  of  the 
proceedings  had  been  re(iuested  on  the  ground  of  cer- 
tain new  features  which  had  arisen  from  the  latest 
reports  put  in  b.v  the  auditor.  The  Crown  Counsel  said 
that  the  newspapers  had  exi)ressed  a  desire  to  take 
pai-t  in  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Prinsle  said  he  considered  he  had  sufficient 
evidence  before  liiin  to  make  an  interim  report. 

"The  minute  you  touched  July  first  you  ran  into 
the  new  wood  costs.  Getting  at  the  wood  costs  takes 
more  time  than  all  the  rest  put  together."  Mr.  Clark- 
son said  and  added  that  it  would  be  "physically  im- 
nossible"  for  him  to  have  new  reports  ready  by  the 
23rd.  Mr.  Clarkson  said  that  what  Mr.  Prin<rle  had 
said  of  the  increases  from  seven  or  eight  dollars  to 
ten  dollars  per  ton  Avas  approximatel.v  correct,  and 
that  the  main  increase  was  the  advance  in  freight 
rates,  increased  labor  costs  and  the  cost  of  new  wood. 

He  explained  that  it  was  verv  seldom  that  the  Jul.v 
costs  had  been  worked  out  on  the  books  tif  the  com- 
panies till  about  August  20th  or  approximatel.v  three 
weeks  after  the  operations  for  the  month  closed.  He 
said  it  would  take  at  least  three  weeks  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  July  costs. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  evidence 
had  yet  come  before  the  Controller  as  to  what  was 
a  fair  amount  of  capitalization  on  a  tonnage  basis, 
^fr.  Clarl-spn  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
warrant  in  Canadian  law  to  determine  what  capital- 
i7ntion  was  needed  per  ton.  ^Tr.  Henderson  had  the 
idea  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  law  in  this  regard. 

Later  on  Jlr.  Henderson  expressed  his  d?sire  that 
the  newspapers  resume  at  the  fnquiry.  If  the  news- 
papers had  well  founded  criticisms  to  offer  to  the 
evidence  the  manufacturers  had  put  in,  at  ttie  Inquiry,' 
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and  before  the  Controller  was  the  place  to  voice  it, 
and  make  any  protests  they  had. 

ilr.  Pringle  referred  to  the  witiidrawal  of  the  news- 
papers from  the  Inquiry  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
ruled  against  tliem  tliat  he  liad  not  power  to  investigate 
tlu'ir  complaint  of.  the  alleged  illegal  combination  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  T'uited  States.  At 
that  time  he  did  not  believe  he  had  authority  to  make 
such  an  investigation.  Since  then  his  powers  had  been 
enlarged. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  of  the  ojunion  that  tlie  best 
])ersuasion  was  the  statement  that  an  order  was  going 
to  -be  made  at  a  certain  time  and  that  if  the  publish- 
ers did  not  care  to  come  along  meanwhile  and  con- 
tradict or  disprove  the  evidence  on  which  such  an  order 
was  to  be  based  that  it  was  their  own  lookout. 

The  six  special  reports  from  the  mills  were  officially 
eutered  to  the  record  without  being  further  read  or 
questioned  upon.  The  rejxirts  and  the  periods  they 
covered  were  as  follows:  Fort  Frances,  January,  1917 
to  May.  1918;  Brompton,  April,  1918  to  July,  1918; 
John  R.  Booth,  January,  1918  to  June,  1918 ;  Lauren- 
tide,  January,  1917,  to  February,  1918;  Donnacona, 
January,  1917,  to  June,  1918;  Price  Bros..  March,  1917, 
to  April,  1918. 

An  adjournment  until  Monday  morning.  September 
23rd  was  made. 


REGULATIONS  TO  CURTAIL  NEWSPRINT 
CONSUMPTION  IN  CANADA. 

Two  important  happenings  as  affecting  the  general 
Canadian  newsjirint  situation  occurred  at  Ottawa  late 
Monday  afternoon  and  night  this  week.  The  fir.st  was 
that  the  Paper  Controller's  reference,  made  at  the 
newsprint  inquiry  on  Friday  last  week,  that  his  new^ 
order  would  be  retroactive  to  July  1st  instead  of  May 
1st  was  "not  a  judgment,"  but  a  "discussion."  The 
second  was  the  reception  of  information  tending  to 
show  that  further  restrictions  are  likely  to  be  placed 
on  Canadian  newspapers. 

Little  if  any  doubt  at  all  existed  that  an  increase  in 
the  sale  price  of  iia|)cr  in  Canada  was  going  to  be 
made.  Everything  up  to  Monday  night  pointed  to- 
ward it.  The  publishers  of  newspapers  on  the  other 
hand  seem  due  for  some  restrictions  on  their  part.  The 
proposed  regidations  which  will  likely  be  officially 
presented  on  September  23rd  were  uiulerstood  to  be 
as  follows : — 

Proposed  Regulations. 

(1)  Discontinue  ai'ceptance  of  the  return  of  unsold 
copies.    Certain  exceptions  in  regard  to  finployees,  etc. 

(2)  Discontinuance  of  sending  paper  within  three 
months  after  date  of  expiration  of  subscription  unless 
the  subscription  be  renewed  or  paid  for.  (This  ruling 
to  be  effective  Jantiary  1st,  1918).  Newsdealers  may 
be  extended  credit  to  the  amount  of  one  month's 
supply. 

(3)  Discontinue  the  use  of  all  samples  of  free  pro- 
motion copies. 

(4)  Discontinue  giving  copies  to  anybody,  except 
for  office  working  copies,  or  where  required  by  Statute 
law  in  the  case  of  official  advertising.  Certain  ex- 
ceptions.* 

.  (5)  Discontinue  giving  free  copies  to  advertisers, 
except  not  more  than  one  copy  each  for  checking  pur- 
poses.    Certain  exceptions.* 

(6)   Discontinue  advertising  with  a  guarantee  of  cir- 


culation requiring  a  rebate  if  the  circulatiou  falls 
below  the  guaranteed  amount. 

(7)  Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  copies  on 
newsdealers,  compelling  them  to  buy  more  copies  than 
they  can  legitimately  sell  in  order  to  hold  certain  ter- 
ritory. 

(8)  Discontinue  buying  back  of  paper  at  either 
wholesale  or  retail  selling  price  from  dealers  or  agents 
in  order  to  secure  preferential  representations. 

(9)  Discontinue  the  salaries  or  commissions  to 
agenU.  dealers  or  newsboys,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  equivalent  of  return  privileges. 

(10)  Discontinue  all  cash  discounts  or  bonuses  to 
wholesalers  or  retailei's. 

■  (11)   Discontinue  all  free  exchanges. 

(12)  Discontinue  the  use  of  premiums,  unless  a  price 
is  put  upon  the  premium  for  sale  separately  and  the 
combined  price  is  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
sum  of  the  individual  prices. 

(13)  Discontinue  voting,  giiessing  or  other  contests 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  circulation. 

(14)  Discontinue  special,  holiday  or  other  si)ecial 
editions. 

(15)  Curtailment  of  reading  matter.  Reading  mat- 
ter consists  of  all  matter  printed  except  paid  adver- 
tisements and  the  following  regulations  are  based  upon 
the  standard  column  of  300  agate  lines. 

The  following  curtailments  are  based  upon  the  aver- 
age amount  of  reading  matter  published  during  the 
first  six  months  period  from  July  1st.  1917,  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1917.  The  suggested  curtailment  should  he 
made  in  each  month.  Seven  column  eight  page  news- 
papers are  not  expected  to  change  their  forms  in  order 
to  comply  with  these  recommendations. 

WEEK  DAY  EDITIONS— (EXCEPT  SATURDAY.) 

Reduce  reading  matter  up  to  fifty  columns  by  five  per 
cent.  Reduce  additional  snace  over  fifty  columns  and 
not  over  seventy  columns  by  fifteen  per  cent.  Reduce 
additional  space  over  seventy  columns  and  not  over 
ninety  columns  by  thirty  per  cent.  Reduce  all  addi- 
tional space  over  ninety  columns  by  fifty  per  cent. 

SATITRDAY  EDITIONS.  Reduce  reading  matter  up 
to  seventy  columns  by  five  per  cent.  Reduce  additional 
space  over  seventy  columns  and  not  exceeding  ninety 
columns  by  fifteen  per  cent.  Reduce  additional  space 
over  ninety  columns  and  not  exceedinsr  one  hundred 
and  ten  columns  bv  thirtv  per  cent.  Reduce  all  ad- 
ditional space  over  one  hundred  and  ten  columns  by 
fifty  per  cent. 

SUNDAY  EDITIONS.  Reduce  reading  matter  up  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  columns  by  ten  per  cent.  Re- 
duce additional  space  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
columns  and  not  over  two  hundred  columns  by  twenty 
per  cent.  Reduce  additional  spa(<e  over  two  hundred 
columns  and  not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  columns 
by  thirty  per  cent.  Reduce  additional  space  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  columns  and  not  over  three  hundred 
columns  by  forty  per  cent.  Reduce  additional  snace 
over  three  hundred  columns  and  not  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  columns  by  fifty  per  cent.  Reduce  all 
additional  space  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  columns 
by  sixty  per  cent. 

(16)  No  new  morning  or  evening  daily  paper  shall 
be  started  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

*Exceptions  not  stated. 
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SOME  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ACCIDENTS. 

The  followiug  ai'cidouts.  exclusive  of  woods  opera- 
tions, were  reported  to  the  .secretary  of  the  Ontario 
I'lilp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  As.sociation  for  July; 

Lifting  l)loek  from  tank  with  pike.  Pike  slipi)ed 
from  hlork  and  struck  man  on  leg.  Puncture  wound. 
Removing  pulp  from  under  felt  at  eouch  roll.  Arm 
drawn  in  between  couch  roll  and  cylinder  mould  on 
wet  machine,  body  followed  arm,  uj)  to  waist.  Head 
and  body  badly  bruised. 

Stepped  on  upturned  nail  in  bnai'd  in  yard.  Punc- 
ture wound. 

Shutting  off  valve  on  torch  i)ipe.  Torch  pifie  broke. 
I'urn  on  left  arm. 

Putting  on  metal  lath  with  wire  pliers.  Pliers  slip- 
ped and  man  lost  balance  falling  backwards  off  scaf- 
fold.    Deep  scalp  wound,  arm  and  leg  bruised. 

Clo.siug  door  of  loaded  ear.  Some  pulp  fell  out  of 
car,  knocking  man  down.  Shoulder  and  side  of  face 
bruised. 

Putting  wood  in  grinder,  finger  eaughl  in  door  (2 
eases.)      Finger  crushed. 

Chojiping  wood.  ^lan  cut  himself  on  knee  with 
axe. 

Was  on  truck  helping  to  move  table  triisses.  A  truss 
slipped  and  struck  the  horses  which  started  forward 
throwing  inaji  and  truss  out.  Truss  fell  on  man's  leg 
and  ankle,  bruising  leg  severely. 

While  running  wet  machine,  hand  was  caught  in 
couch  I'oll.  Strained  cliest  muscles  in  trying  to  re- 
lease arm. 

Slipi>ed  ami  fell  against  calender  pulley.  Burned 
anil  bruised  arm. 

("leaning  boiler  tubes,  injured  turned  round  to  speak 
to  fellow  employee  and  hatl  toe  caught  in  stoker 
pulley,  knocking  his  leg  against  smoke  box  door. 
Bi'uised  leg. 

While  pulling  truck  with  roll  on  it.  I'oll  fell  off,  in- 
.juriiig  man.     Strained  hip  and  ankle. 

While  piling  cores,  slipped  and  fell  fioni  plank  to 
floor.      Wrist  in.iurcd. 

Break  in  paper  and  while  putting  paper  back  on 
reel  he  got  his  arm  and  hand  caught  betiween  reels. 
Arm  and   hand  bruised. 

Wheeling  truck  load  of  sulphite  to  car  when  top 
part  of  load  slid  off  knocking  man  down  and  remainder 
of  load  fell  on  hiin.    Left  foot  badly  bruised. 

Tnjuied  had  his  feet  under  end  of  truck  and  laid 
a  roll  of  paper  on  truck,  which  being  supported  by 
large  wheel  in  centre,  tilted  and  fell  on  his  toe.  Toe 
crushed. 

Slipped  off  winder  while  helping  to  handle  web  of 
paper,  and  fell  against  drum  of  another  winder. 
I>ruised  forearm. 

Was  in  the  rotary  rag  boiler  pulling  out  rags  Avhen 
the  boiler  made  a  slight  rotary  movement,  scpiee^ing 
man  between  the  spout  and  the  boiler.    S])rained  back. 

Canting  logs  in  saw  mill  and  had  finger  caught  by 
dog  that  holds  logs  in  place.    Finger  badly  lacerated. 

Sawing  piece  of  board  with  hand  saw.  Finger  cut 
off  at  first  .ioint. 

Pushing  a  roll  of  paper  loaded  on  a  small  truck.  The 
truck  upset,  and  in  trying  to  right  it  the  roll  of  paper 
fell  off  and  smashed  the  index  finger  of  man's  hand. 

Feeding  paper  into  calender  from  the  back  side, 
(irabbed  for  a  piece  of  paper  and  had  hand  caught. 


Little  finger  and  ^Jrd  finger  ami)utated  af  first  .ioint; 
'2ii(!  finger  badly  smashed  to  first  joint. 

Ai'ranging  winder  to  start  up.  Man 's  arm  was  caught 
between  shaft  and  driim.    Hand  and  wrist  bruised. 

While  working  at  Avinder  a  truck,  standing  on  a 
slight  grade  behind  rolled  down  over  man's  toe,  smash- 
ing it. 

Felt  on  rollers  got  lapped  and  putting  it  straight 
got  hand  caught  l)etween  the  rollers.  Crushed  right 
hand. 

Barking  2  ft.  iiulinvood.  Hand  slipped  and  came  in 
contact  with  knives.     Two  fingers  cut. 

Barker  man  having  left  his  machine  for  a  few  min- 
utes, injured  man,  who  was  wood  passer,  tried  to  bark 
some  blocks.  One  rolled  and  injured  his  hand.  Split 
iiulex  finger;  cut  tip  of  thumb  and  2nd  finger. 

Barker  attachment  chain  In-oke  and  struck  man  on 
face.    Broken  nose. 

Strained   wrists  lifting   heavy   block   from   tank. 

Clearing  bark  away  from  barker,  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  knives.    Cut  one  finger. 

Barking  pulpwood,  hand  came  in  contact  with  knives. 
Index,  2nd  and  3rd  fingers  cut.  Four  similar  cases,  the 
results  were:  Cut  off  tip  2nd  finger:  thumb  cut; 
thumb  and  fingers  cut;  1st  and  2nd  fingers  cut. 

A  stick  of  wood  caught  the  saw  and  caused  man  Id 
fall  into  coal  chute.     Bruised  back  and  side. 

Oiling  a  machine,  when  buckle  of  belt  struck  man 
on  head.     Scalp  wound. 

Running  through  yard  aiul  stepped  on  \ipturned 
nail.  Puncture  wound  in  sole  of  foot.  (Three  other 
cases  like  this  reported. 

Unloading  car  of  pulpwood.  Fell  off  wagon.  Sprain- 
ed ankle. 

Heljjing  to  ratchet  a  motor  ahead  anil  when  placing 
the  dog  in  sprocket  his  thumb  was  caught.  Thumb 
torn. 

Crossing  over  pul])wood  carrier  when  man  slipped  on 
a  piece  of  bark  and  fell  from  carrier  to  cement  floor, 
striking  back  of  head.     Injury  to  back  of  head. 

Handling  a  ])loek  of  ice  in  loading  wagon.  Block 
slipped  from  ice  fork  and  fell  on  man's  foot.  Foot 
bruised. 

Opening  the  trap  of  a  coal  car  with  a  stock.  The 
.stock  slipped  and  man  fell  to  the  ground  striking  his 
head  on  the  steep  step  of  the  ear.    Cut  on  head. 

Passing  the  pa|>er  round  the  drum,  when  man's  arm 
was  jammed  between  drum  of  wi7uler  an<l  reel  of  papei-. 
Arm  bruised  above  elbow. 

Opening  the  grinder  to  put  in  more  wood.  Escaping 
steam  and  pulp  struck  man  on  face.  Pace  severely 
burned. 

Cleaning  grinder,  arm  was  cut  by  bolt. 

In  shutting  off  the  paper,  the  stack  knife  fell,  cutting 
man's  fingers. 

Stepping  over  conveyor  to  reach  moior.  aecidentlly 
caught  foot  in  eonvevor.     Foot  badlv  bruised. 


WHEN  THE  CENSOR  SLEEPETH. 

Is  it  any  winider  print -pajier  is  scarce?  asks  the 
Atchison  Globe.  A  Cliicago  paper  fakes  up  an  entire 
half  page  with  a  picture  of  a  young  man  and  young 
woman  embracing,  with  the  following  printed  beneath 
it:  "  "I  will  never,  love  another  man,'  said  Theodora, 
"and  then  their  fips  met  for  one  last  kiss,  in  which 
it  seemed  they  exchanged  their'very  souls."  0  censor, 
where  is  thv  club? — Kansas  Citv  Star. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

K-23.     Waterproof  and  air-tight  paper  pulp.     M. 

Serebriaiiyj,  Xoi-w.,  2iS  567,  Feb.  4,  191^.  Pulp  is  made 
from'  pulverized  spruce  or  fir  with  the  addition  of  a 
.solution  of  resin  or  colophony. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-1  BO.  Tannin  content  of  Pacific  coast  trees.  H. 
K.  Itensiui  and  F.  ^I.  Jones,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Cliem,  9, 
1096-^  (1917).  An  experimental  study.  Conclusions: 
I.  Douglas  fir  slabwood,  selected  for  tanning  extrac- 
tion, can  advantageously  be  seasoned  for  one  year.  II. 
The  addition  of  the  western  hemlock  bark,  that  of  the 
western  larch  and  western  pine  seems  to  yield  extract 
satisfactory,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  IIL  Of  the 
deciduous  species  examined,  the  dogwood  alone  appears 
suitable  for  use  in  extract  niaiuifacture,  but  only  as  a 
dye. —  ({'hem.  Abs.) 

L-0.  Artificial  sole  leather.  E.  W.  Ericksson.  Swed., 
43,58cS.  Jan.  30,  191S.  Paper  is  impregnated  with  a 
mixture  of  tar.  resin,  and  £at  boiled  for  3-6  hours. — 
(("hem.  Abs.) 

K-9.  FUler  for  paper.  W.  N.  Kohlins,  U.  S..  1,261.- 
Ki").  April  2.  A  paper-filler  is  formed  of  "satin 
wliite"  mixed  with  not  more  than  3%  of  gum  arable, 
dextrin  and  saehariii. —  (Cliem.  Abs.) 

K-23.  Non-burning  Paper  Formula.  W.  F.  A.  in 
''■]ng.  Min.  J.  Paper  Mill,  41,  No.  28,  p.  26  (1918).  Paper 
I  leafed  with  a  solution  containing  8  parts  of  am- 
luoniuiii  s  ilphate,  3  parts  of  boric  acid,  and  2  parts  of 
1)01  a. \  ri  100  iia!t'.  cf  watei'  is  said  to  be  fire-])ronf. — 
';.  ('. 

K-15.  Sawdust-pulp  newsprint.  Paper  Mill,  41,  No. 
27,  J).  1  (191S>.  Newsprint  containing  35  per  cent  saw 
pulp,  30  [ler  cent  waste  jiajiei's,  and  35  per  cent  im- 
ported matei'ial  has  been  made  at  the  Donside  Paper 
Company.  Ltd.,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  has  been 
successfully  run  over  a  new  press.  The  saw  pulp  was 
made  b\'  grinding  green  s:iwdust  between  stones. — 
K.  C. 

B-4.  Production  of  aeroplane  spruce  is  soaring. 
Wes.  Lumberman,  August,  1918.  p.  39.  During  tlie 
month  of  June,  more  than  one  million  feet  of  airplane 
spruce  was  produced  in  British  Columbia,  the  great 
bulk  of  it  in  the  north.  This  figure  will  be  materially 
increased  during  succeeding  months.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred log  and  river  crews  are  at  work  in  the  woods,  over 
that  number  of  donkey  engines  are  in  use,  and  at  least 
15  saw  mills,  large  and  small,  are  not  cutting  spruce 
logs.  The  organization  of  this  work  is  being  handled 
by  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Present  and  future  problems  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. L.  C.  Boyle.  Amer.  Luml)erman,  August  10. 
1918,  J).  38.  A  very  interesting  address  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  West  ("oast  lumbermen  at  Rainier, 
Washington,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  Discusses  desir- 
able fields  of  activity  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  in  connection  with  taxation, 
legal  department,  bureau  of  economics,  trade  extension, 
and  eo-operation  with  the  Government. — C.  L. 

A-5.  Sawdust  as  a  material  for  paper-making. 
Paper,  22  (1918),  No.  22.  pp.  11-12.  P.y  James  Straclian. 
Donside  Pajier  Co.,  Ltd..  Aberdeen,  Scot  land.  Par- 
ticulars are  given  of  the  use  of  sawdust  as  an  emerg- 
ency raw  material  for  paper-making. — E.  K.  M. 


B-9.  Tropical  forests  and  the  war.  Prof.  II.  N. 
Whitford,  Yale  Forest  School;  J.  For.,  May,  1918,  p. 
507.  The  war  is  making  necessary  an  inventory  of  the 
law  materials  of  the  world.  Reconstruction  after  the' 
war  w^ll  require  enormous  supplies  of  wood,  both  on 
this  continent  and  abroad.  The  article  discusses  the  ' 
role  that  the  tropical  timbers  are  likely  to  play  in  the 
readjustment  of  the  world's  demand  for  timber.  Hith- 
erto. North  American  coniferous  woods  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  practically  all  parts  of  tjie  world.  Now, 
however,  transportation  difficulties  largely  prevent 
this  movement,  and  development  of  local  .supplies  is 
becoming  more  or  less  compulsory.  Contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief,  the  tropical  forests  contain  vast  quantities 
of  timber  suitable  for  general  construction  purposes, 
made  up  of  deciduous  or  "hardwood"  species,  of 
which,  howevei-,  the  wood  is  sufficiently  soft  and  light 
to  compete  with  our  coniferous  woods  for  many  pur- 
poses. If  the  difficulties  of  transportation  due  to  war 
conditions  last  long  enough,  certain  of  the  tropical 
countries  will  become  practically  independent  of  for- 
eign timber  supplies  and  will,  in  addition,  be  in  a 
i)ositi_on  to  export  light  liardwood  construction  timber 
to  neighboring  countries,  thus  decreasing  the  demand 
ui)on  the  coniferous  forests  of  North  America.  Sueh 
potential  exporting  countries  are  southern  Brazil, 
Malaysia,  Burma,  and  the  northern  South  American 
region.  The  Amazon  region,  the  greatest  forested  area 
in  the  world,  and  the  least  developed  commercially,  is 
likely  to  lag  behind  tlie  others  because  of  no  near 
market. — C.  L. 

B-4.  Pacific  Coast  products  in  world's  markets. 
lion.  T.  1).  Pattullo  Minister  of  Lands,  British  Colum- 
bia. Wes.  Lumberman,  August,  1918,  p.  42.  The  in- 
crease in  production  of  all  classes  of  B.  C.  timber  dur- 
ing 1917,  compared  with  1916,  is  367,012,000  feet.  In- 
creased exports  to  Australia  more  than  offset  decreased 
shipments  to  Great  Britain  and  South  Africa.  The 
total  value  of  lumber  and  other  primary  forest  pro- 
ducts from  B.  C.  Crown  lands  during  1917,  was  nearly 
.i<13,000.000  greater  than  during  1916.  The  pulp  and 
pajx'r  industry  of  the  province  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
the  production  of  sulphite  pulp  having  increased  300 
per  cent  during  1917.  The  output  of  newsprint  for 
1917  was  75,833  tons  as  compared  with  65.229  tons  for 
1916.— C.  L. 

B-5.    Modern  motor  truck  solves  logging  problems. 

Wes.  Lumberman,  August,  1918,  p.  45.  Indicates  ex- 
tent to  which  motor  trucks  are  being  used  in  connec- 
tion with  logging  operations  in  many  sections  of  the 
Fuited  States.  Conditions  similar  to  those  in  British 
Columbia  are  being  overcome  by  Washington  and 
()i-egon  operators.--— C.  L. 

K-6.    Treating  green  crop  plants  for  paper  making 

Paper.  22  (1918),  No.  22.  p.  13.  Patent  taken  out  by 
the  execntcrsof  (."layton  P>eadle,  i-elating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  plants  for  papermaking.  Many  green 
eroj)  j.lants  can  be  converted  directly  and  rapidly 
Hour  hours')  into  stuff  for  paper  by  simple  treatment 
with  an  alkaline  liquor  at  atmospheric  pressure  and 
at  •»  raised  tem])erature,  but  below^  the  boiling  point, 
aceomiianied  by  agitation  or  disintegration  in  a  beater. 
— E.  K.  M. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


Tile  (Muployoes  of  the  .Morris  l'a[)ei'  Mills,  Morris, 
111.,  enjoyed  the  second  annual  outing  given  l)y  tliis 
company  last  week  at  the  Fox  Kiver  Park  where  sport- 
ing events  were  arranged. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  have  reopened  its 
branch  office  at  -437  Leader-News  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  branch  office  is  in  charge  of  P.  C.  Uierdorff 
and  C.  B.  Kccd.  Tlu^se  gentlemen  have  long  experi- 
ence in  .selling  the  machinery  of  this  company  for 
elevating,  crushing,  and  mining. 

Sidney  Frohman  is  the  new  pi-esident  of  the  Hinde  . 
and  Dauch  Paper  Co..  of  Sandusky.  Ohio.  Mr.  Froh- 
man was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death 
of  J.  J.  Daucli  by  the  directors  of  this  company  on 
Friday  of  last  week.  Mr.  Frohman  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  company  before  becoming  the  president.  Wil- 
liam F.  Harbrecht.  general  superintendent  of  the  mills, 
was  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufactur- 
ing; R.  K.  Ramsey,  treasurer  and  eounsel ;  Charles  F. 
Keifer,  assistant  secretary. 

Harry  J.  Jobnson,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  for  nmny 
years  represented  the  Diem  and  Wing  Paper  Co..  of 
"Cincinuati,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  on  September  10. 

No  decision  has  been  rendered  yet  in  the  newsprint 
which  is  being  reviewed  by  the  four  Circuit  Court 
Judges  of  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  the 
decision  will  be  reached  in  the  near  future. 

The  regular  monthly- meeting  of  the  Wrapping  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Service  Bureau  was  held  in  New  York 
City  this  week.  Aside  from  the  usual  routine  matters 
of  market  conditions,  the  effect  of  the  coming  draft 
was  discussed  in  detail  by  the  representatives  of  the 
wrapping  paper  industry  present. 

More  than  fifty  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
envelopes  met  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on 
September  9.  to  place  their  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States  Government.  These  manufacturers 
manufacture  about  90  per  cent  of  the  envelojies  made 
in  this  country.  Lawrence  E.  Smith,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  was  the  chairman  at  the  meeting  and  said  that 
the  Government  has  requested  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  eo-operate  with  the  War  Industries  Board. 
The  following  committee  was  appointed  :  James  Logan. 
Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  Stewart,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Fred 
M.  C.  B.  Dorris,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  R.  D.  McGill,  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  and  R.  D.  Bertchey,  of  CarroUton,  Ohio. 

The  United  States  Envelope  Co..  has  purchased  the 
factory  belonging  to  W.  H.  Robinson,  at  68  Prescott 
street,  Worcester,  ^Mass.,  and  will  use  the  building  as 
a  dei)ot  and  storage  warehouse. 

W.  J.  Manlcy,  of  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Railroad  Administration,  addres.sed  a  meeting  of  New 
England  paper  manufacturers  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Ncav  York 
City,  on  September  10.  Mr.  Manley  discu.ssed  the  ef- 
ficient loading  of  freight  ears  and  gave  statistics  con- 
cerning the  traffic  situation. 

The  Waste  Material  Dealers  will  hold  a  meeting  at 
the  hotel  Astor.  in  New  York  City,  on  September  ^3 
and  24th.  The  waste  paper  division  will  have  its  meet- 
ing on  September  24. 


It  is  possible  that  the  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will 
buy  the  old  site  of  the  Knerr  Paper  Company  mill  in 
that  city,  to  be  used  as  a  j)ark. 

The  estate  of  J.  Ilowartl  Friend,  former  president 
of  the  Sterling  Paper  Co.,  the  American  Envelope  Co., 
and  the  West  CarroUton  Parchment  Co..  who  died  re- 
cently, is  valued  at  ^700,000. 

The  American  Writing  Papei-  Co.,  has  established 
a  business  library  for  the  em])loyees  of  this  company 
at  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  whicli,  is  proving  very  successful. 
Mi.ss  Sarah  McCartney  is  the  librarian  and  the  number 
of  books  in  the  library  is  already  42:").  and  growing  all 
the  time. 

Fire  caused  damage  of  about  $400  at  the  mill  of  the 
Western  Board  and  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on 
September  8th.  Tiie  flames  for  a  time  threaten  to 
destroy  the  entire  plant,  but  were  \vith  difficult}'  got- 
ten under  control. 

About  two  liundred  employees  of  the  Wolverine 
Paper  Co..  Plainville,  Mich.,  have  been  granted  three 
increases  in  wages  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  first  increase  was  made  on  May  1.  the  second  on 
•luly  1,  and  the  thii'd  on  the  first  of  this  month. 

George  II.  Pountain,  superintendent  of  the  Bryant 
Paper  Co..  will  succeed  Peter  King  as  tlie  general 
superintendent  of  the  Monarch  Paper  Co.,  of  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.  Mr.  King  resigned  from  that  position  to 
become  the  western  representative  of  Castle,  Gottheil 
and  Overton. 

About  a.OOO  persons  were  at  the  Labor  Day  picnic 
and  field  day  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  plant  in  Westbrook, 
Me.,  on  Sunday.  Baseball  and  other  sports  were  en- 
joyed. 


TOUGH  ON  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  War  Industries  Board  aiithorizes  the  following: 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  has  issued  to  all  publishers  of  textbooks  a  cir- 
cular which  provides  among  other  things  that,  during 
the  war,  the  annual  pi-oduction  of  new  school  and  col- 
lege textbooks  shall  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal or  less.  It  also  advises  that  during  the  war  no 
change  be  made  in  textbooks,  except  where  the  text- 
books in  use  are  clearly  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools. 


UNCLE  SAM  BOOSTS  FIBRE  CAN. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  7,  1918.— The  War  Indus- 
tries Board  is  taking  active  steps  to  substitute  i)aper 
containers  for  tin  cans  as  a  war  measure  according 
to  latest  advices  from  Government  circles  here.  This 
is  needed  for  war  purposes  and  paper  will  be  required 
as  a  substitute.  On  Wednesday  at  a  meeting  of  the 
fiber  can  manufaL'turers,  called  at  the  request  of  tlie 
Itulp  and  paper  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  tin  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  a  com- 
mittee termed  the  'War  Service  Committee  of  the 
Fiber  Can  Industry  was  elected.  -'J.  H.  Kirmmer.  vice- 
president  Purity  Vessels  Paper  Company.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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A  new  warehouse  has  been  built  by  Granatsteiu  and' 
Sons.  Limited,  at  486  Wellington  street  Avest,  Toronto. 
The  building,  which  is  five  storeys  with  basement,  cost 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  will  be  used  for  storing 
waste  material. 

The  Powell  Kiver  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  ai'e  rebuild- 
ing several  residences  which  were  burneil  I'eeently  at 
Powell  River,  H.C.  Some  thirty  thousand  dollars  is 
being  expended  in  new  dwellings. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Sutherland  Press, 
Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
and  head  offices  in  St.  Thomas.  Ont.  The  company  is 
empowered  to  carry  on  business  as  manufacturing;  sta- 
tioners, booksellers,  paper  box  manufacturers,  litho- 
graphing, embossing  and  engraving  as  well  as  deal  in 
paper  of  all  kinds. 

Among  the  well  known  members  of  the  pulj)  and 
paper  industry  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  35th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Sovereign  Great  Priory,  Knight 
Templars,  which  was  held  in  Belleville  last  week,  were 
Charles  F.  Mansell,  0.  P.  McGregor  and  W.  P.  Ryrie,  of 
Toronto.  The  latter  is  a  Past  Grand  Master.  Mr. 
Mansell  was  honored  by  being  re-elected  Grand  Treas- 
urer, which  position  he  has  filled  for  many  years. 

Newton  Wylie,  of  Toronto,  who  returned  to  Canada 
some  time  ago  after  a  most  successful  campaign  in 
Great  Britain  affording  testimony  as  to  the  actual  re- 
sults accomplished  by  tlie  prohibition  of  liquor  in  Can- 
ada and  certain  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
wlio  also  lead  the  big  prohibition  drive  in  Ontario 
two  years  ago,  has  assumed  tlie  duties  of  a  new  post. 
He  is  editor  of  the  Press  News  and  Feature  Publicity 
for  the  Victory  Loan  for  1918,  the  campaign  for  which 
has  now  got  well  under  way.  He  will  be  busy  at  this 
imi)ortant  work  for  several  weeks.  ]\Ir.  Wylie  is  a 
former  Toronto  newspaper  man. 

A.  B.  Connable,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mieh.,  who  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  while  in  Tor- 
onto recently  on  a  business  trip  was  the  giiest  of  hi.s 
brother,  R.  Connable,  general  manager  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Co.,  for  Canada. 

Reports  received  from  the  Kipawa  Fibre  Co.,  who 
are  erecting  a  hundred  ton  sulphite  plant  at  Temis- 
kaming,  are  to  the  effect  that  work  is  going  ahead 
very  rapidly. 

The  many  Toronto  friends  of  M.  J.  O'Brien,  of  Ren- 
frew, who  has  been  appointed  to  the  Canadian  Sen- 
ate, are  pleased  at  the  good  news  of  his  selection.  He 
is  a  large  holder  of  timber  limits  and  is  widely  known 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  trade. 

The  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Pajjcr  Co.,  of  Port  Arthur, 
has  com])leteil  its  new  slasher  mill  and  is  now  erecting 
a  large  addition  to  its  bleaching  plant  which  will  dou- 
ble the  capacity.  The  company  is  turning  out  fifty 
tons  a  day  of  sulphite  and  of  this  twenty  is  bleached. 
Ail  departments  of  the  industry  are  busy  and  there 
are  orders  ahead  for  many  weeks. 


C.  >Ielson  Gain,  sales  manager  of  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  spent  the  past  week  in  Ottawa; 
Montreal  and  other  eastern  centres  on  business. 

D.  H.  Hudson,  of  the  Hudson  Paper  Co.,  Winnipeg, 
was  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  during  the  past  week, 
and  called  upon  many  members  of  the  trade. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Makers  Safety  Association,  Toronto,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Safety  (Council  in 
St.  Louis  this  week. 

A.  G.  Pounsford,  of  Port  Arthur,  general  manager 
of  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  spent  a  few- 
days  in  Toronto  en  his  way  to  attend  the  National 
Safety  Council' in  St.  Louis  this  week.  He  is' secretary 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  that  body. 

W.  W.  White,  President,  and  George  C.  Pratt,  of  the- 
Beaver  Cove  Pulp  arid  Lumber  Co.,  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  the  plant  at  Beaver  Cove,  B.C.  They  found 
everything  proceeding  satisfactorily  and  believe  if 
there  is  no  hitch  in  the  arrangements,  the  new  pulp 
plant  will  be  going  early  in  February.  The  harbor 
improvements  are  well  under  way  although  there  is 
some  shortage  of  labor  the  same  as  exists  everywhere 
in  the  province.  In  spite  of  this,  the  construction  of 
all  the  company's  undertakings  is  being  carried  out 
in  schedule  time. 


OUTPUT  OF  PULPWOOD  WILL  BE  RESTRICTED. 

According  to  I'eports  received  there  is  not  a  very 
reassuring  prospect  of  a  large  cut  of  pulpwood  in 
Northern  Ontario  during  the  coming  winter  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  New  Ontario  Colonization 
Co.,  whose  mills  are  at  Jacksonboro,  state  that  they 
will  only  take  out  a  fair  quantity,  which  will  be  de- 
termined entirely  by  labor  conditions.  Some  settlers 
will  aid  in  getting  out  logs  and  pulpwood  in  the  way 
of  taking  on  small  jobs.  The  price  of  rough  wood  has 
during  the  spring  ranged  from  six  dollars  and  a  half 
to  nine  and  a  half  per  cord,  but  it  is  rather  early  to 
name  present  figures  owing  to  but  few  contracts  being 
made.  Any  wood  along  the  Temiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  railway  which  has  not  been  shipped  out. 
is  sold  and  simply  awaiting  cars  in  order  to  be  sent 
forward  to  its  destination.  It  is  said  that  the  Can- 
adian Government  railways  will  be  taking  out  some 
logs  during  the  coming  winter,  but  just  what  quantity 
is  not  known.  The  general  opinion  of  operators  is  that 
pulp  and  paper  mills  will  not  be  able  to  secure  their 
regular  allowance  of  pulpwood  from  Northern  On- 
tario because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  to  get  it  out. 
Higher  prices  are  bound  to  prevail.  The  New  Ontario 
Colonization  Co.  are  rossing  some  pulpwood  at  Jack- 
sonboro and  will  finish  their  lumber  cut  for  the  season 
by  the  end  of  next  month. 


There  was  a  small  fire  at  the  Manning  Paper  Co 
mill  at  Troy,  New  York,  on  September  9th,  in  the 
rope  loft.  The  flames  were  soon  under  control  and 
little  damage  was  caused. 
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PAPER  MEN  SEND  GREETINGS  TO  LABOR. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Industrial  Banner,  of  Tor- 
onto, which  is  endorsed  by  the  Ontario  Labor  Educa- 
tional Association  and  the  Toronto  Trades  and  Labor 
Counc-il,  jjroetings  and  y;ood  wishes  were  extended  to 
thi'  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  Labor  Day 
and  re-irct  exi)resscd  that  national  affairs  prevented 
.Mr.  Samuel  Gonipers,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
<Mation  of  l^abor,  from  attending  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition.  Congratulations  were  extended  by 
many  Canadian  business  men  and  manufacturers  to 
.Mr.  Gompers  on  his  .sane  advice  and  leadership  of  the 
army  of  woi'kers  on  the  continent  during  the  present 
world-wide  conflict  and  he  w<1s  wished  a  safe  and  suc- 
cessful trip  on  present  mission  to  Great  Britain.  Among 
the  firms  extending  such  hearty  greetings  were  J.  K. 
lioolh,  Ottawa;  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Merritton; 
the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  and  others 


CANADA  WILL  PUBLISH  OFFICIAL  ORGAN. 

Dr.  (irorgc  II.  Locke,  who  is  cliicf  librai-ian  for  the 
city  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  Associate  Director 
of  Public  Information  in  Canada  by  the  Privy  Council, 
and  starts  work  at  tlie  Capital  immediately,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  one  dollar  i)er  year.  lie  has  been  "loaned"  to 
the  government  by  the  Public  Library  Board  of  Tor- 
onto, but  will  look  after  his  present  work  as  well.  Dr. 
Locke  will  have  charge  of  all  platform  addresses  and 
all  i)ublic  information  on  the  war  except  what  is  given 
(lut  through  the  mails.  M.  E.  Nichols,  who  is  the  chief 
director  of  Public  Information,  looks  after  the  par- 
ticulars given  to  the  press.  Mr.  Nichols  is  a  former 
iicwspai)er  ]nd)lisher  and  editor,  having  for  many  years 
been  identified  with  leading  dailies  in  Toronto,  Win- 
iiip.'g  aiul  IMontreal.  He  will  devote  his  particular 
attention  to  editing  the  "Canadian  Official  Record," 
which  will  very  closely  follow  the  lines  of  the  U.  S. 
daily  publication.  The  new  official  organ  will  acquaint 
the  public  of  all  the  actions  and  decisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  work,  more  especially  along  war 
lines,  that  is  being  undertaken  by  each  department. 
It  is  reported  that  the  launching  of  a  weekly  paper 
is  only  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Government  to  give 
wider  publicity  to  Canada's  war  efforts.  The  moving 
picture  film  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  and  co- 
operative relations  are  being  established  with  British 
and  American  Departments  of  Public  Information, 


STILL  LOOKING  TO  CANADA  FOR  PAPER. 

The  world  seems  to  be  looking  to  Canada  for  the 
supply  of  paper  of  various  kinds.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  that  representatives  from  other  countries  do  not 
arrive  in  Toronto  or  Montreal  searching  the  market 
for  supplies.  R.  L.  Stewart,  of  Brown  and  Stewai't. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  manufacturing  stationers  and 
importers  of  paper,  who  has  been  on  an  extended  trip 
to  the  east,  was  in  Toronto  again  during  the  past  few 
days  on  his  way  home  via  Vancouver,  tie  stated  that 
their  warehouse  was  dejileted  of  stock  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  a  supply  of  book  and  writing 
papers  and  other  lines  at  any  figure.  The  question  of 
price  did  not  enter  into  consideration.  Mr.  Stewart 
was  successful  in  obtaining  promises  from  a  few  Can- 
adian mills  for  small  supplies.  Another  visitor  to 
the  eastern  t'anadian  cities  of  late  was  G.  A.  Fraser.  of 
New  York,  American  representative  of  Gordon  and 
Goteh,  Australia,  who  was  in  search  of  kraft,  grease- 
proof and  newsprint. 


FOUR-MACHINE  TISSUE  MILL  AT  ALBANY. 

It  will  not  he  long  before  the  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co. 
will  l)e  manufacturing  a  portion  of  the  tissue  used  in 
its  big  toilet  j)ai)cr  factory  at  Albany,  N.Y.  This  com- 
pany, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
houses  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  toilet 
])a{)cr  and  paper  towels,  has  under  construction  and 
rapidly  nearly  completion  a  four-nuichiuc  mill.  This 
is  located  on  the  river  front  in  the  Lumber  District, 
of  Albany,  on  the  main  line  of  the  I).  &  H.  Railroad, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  company's  converting  plant. 
The  equipment  will  include  four  H6-inch  cylinder  ma- 
eliines  made  by  the  Sandy  Ilill  Iron  and  Brass  Works, 
of  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. ;  four  Noble  &  Wood  single- 
roll  beaters  and  two  double-roll  Mills  Machine  Com- 
l)any  beaters.  Each  paper  machine  will  be  fitted  with 
a    Downingtown   winder.- 

The  building  contract  was  made  last  ]\Iarch  and  the 
structure  is  now  about  ready  for  the  machinery.  A 
railroad  siding  is  at  the  rear  end  of  the  plant.  Here 
the  raw  material  M'ill  be  received ;  the  beater  room  ad- 
joins this  receiving  room,  next  to  this  is  the  machine 
I'oom  and  in  the  front  the  finishing  room. 

"As  to  'safety  first,'  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  main 
considerations  in  the  operation  of  this  mill,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  an  arrangement  of  paper  making  ma- 
chinery which  can  more  easily  be  made  safe  for  the 
operators.  This  is  due  to  the  entire  absence  of  ele- 
vators and  dark  places,  and  to  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  shafting,  belts,  gears,  etc.,  which  are  usually 
found  in  paper  mills. 

The  superintendent  of  the  new  mill  is  Willis  S.  Cran- 
dell.  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  mill  of  Stev- 
ens &  Thompson  Paper  Company,  at  Middle  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  expert  paper  makers  in  his 
particular  field.  The  "Liberty  Mill"  will  be  in  opera- 
tion, it   is  expected,  in  the  late  fall. 


CANADIAN  PAPER  LOST  AT  SEA. 

An  Atlantic  Port,  Sept.  10. — The  captain  of  a  fish- 
ing vessel  which  arrived  here  today  reported  that  on 
September  5.  twenty  miles  north  of  Sable  Island,  he 
passed  more  than  fifty  big  bales  of  wrapping  paper 
floating  in  the  sea.  Some  of  the  bales  were  taken 
aboard,  and  examined,  showed  that  they  had  evidently 
been  in  the  water  but  a  .short  time,  as  the  outside 
wrapping  was  not  yet  wet  through.  They  were  sten- 
cilled "Wayamac,"  "Canada,"  and  "Durban."  No 
wreckage  was  sighted   in  the  vicinity. 


FRASERS  BUY  MOWAT  LUMBER  PROPERTY. 

For  some  time  negotiations  have  been  under  way 
for  the  purchase  of  the  B.  A.  Mowat  lumber  mill  and 
iimit.s  by  Messrs.  Erasers,  Ltd.,  of  Fredericton.  During 
the  early  spring  cruisers  went  over  the  limits  and  ap- 
jjraised  the  property. 

Now  the  Graphic  understands  that  the  deal  has  gone 
through  and  the  transfer  will  be  made  shortly. 

Messrs.  Erasers,  Limited,  own  a  considerable  block 
of  pul])  ground  in  Quebec  on  .streams  emptying  into  the 
Mata])edia,  and  it -Is  said  the  Mowat  mill  will  be  con- 
verted to  ross  this  for  export-'to  their- Edmundston 
pulp  mill,— Campbelltou,  N.B.,  Graphic. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  Sept.  1(3. — Tlie  principal  interest  during 
the  past  week  has  been  tlie  re.suniption  of  the  news- 
print inquiry,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  fullv  set 
forth  in  another  part  of  the  PULP  AND  PAPER 
MAGAZINE.  It  wonld  seem  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion for  publishers  and  producers  to  come  together. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  the  investigation  has  been 
drawn  out  already  too  long  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  figure  to  be  fixed  by  Commissioner  Pringle,  which 
will  go  into  effect  October  1st,  and  prevail  for  some 
months,  will  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  mills  a  fair 
return  on  their  output.  The  publishers  have  evinced 
a  desire  to  come  into  the  inquiry  again  and  there  is  a 
safet.v  outlet  now  provided  in  that,  if  the  new  quota- 
tion is  not  satisfactory  to  either  parties,  the.v  can  enter 
an  appeal  with  an  appellate  tribunal. 

It  is  luiderstood  that  the  newsprint  committee  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association  had  drawn  up  a  series 
of  regulations  governing  the  use  of  print  paper  by  the 
dailies  with  a  view  to  reducing  consumption.  The 
regulations  are  recommended  by  the  dailies  for  adop- 
tion throughout  the  Dominion  and  are  in  line  of  the 
order  issued  in  tlie  United  States  some  time  ago  by  the 
War  Industries  Board,  which  went  into  effect  last 
week. 

It  is  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  higher  freight  rates 
and  the  raises  in  the  price  of  pulpwood  and  wages, 
the  new  figure  named  by  Mr.  Pringle  will  not  be  less 
than  $3.15,  while  others  contend  that  it  will  be  as  high 
as  $3.50. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  sulphite  is  strong  and 
|)rices  are  ascending  all  the  time.  New  quotations  are 
now  being  arranged  with  Canadian  consumers  for  the 
next  three  months,  which  will  carry  them  over  until 
the  end  of  1918.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year 
ago  the  paper  mills  entered  into  contracts  of  twelve 
months  duration,  but  tlie  sulphite  producers  reserved 
the  right  to  make  new  quotations  every  three  months 
based  upon  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  labor,  sul- 
phur, bleach  etc.  The  figures  have  been  gradually 
going  up  and  one  wonders  if  they  will  ascend  to  the 
heights   that    thev   were    nearlv    two   years    agi)    when 


easy  bleaching  sulphite,  in  the  open  uuirket,  touched' 
one  hiuidred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  bleached  vaulted 
as  high  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  ton. ' 
There  has  been  a  gradual  climb  in  values  every  three 
months  for  some  time,  and  it  is  now  understood  that 
contracts  for  easy  bleaching  are  commanding  ninety 
dollars,  while  some  sales  of  limited  quantities  have 
brought  as  high  as  ninety-five  and  one  hundred  in 
Canada.  Bleached  is  reported  to  be  sold  on  contract 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  while  as  high  as  one 
liundred  and  fift.y  has  been  secured  recently  for  spot 
delivery.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  sulphite  owing 
to  the  very  limited  quantities  coming  in  from  Europe 
and  very  little  stock  is  on  hand  so  far  as  Canadian 
mills  are  concerned.  In  fact,  it  was  reported  this 
week  that  lately  all  the  Canadian  mills  did  not  have 
more  than  three  days  output  which  was  not  sold. 

If  there  was  .iustifieation  for  the  high  prices  which 
prevailed  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  there  is  many 
times  justification  for  the  figures  that  are  holding 
to-day,  so  say  the  manufacturers.  Labor  has  gone  up 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent  since  then,  the  rates 
for  shipping  pulpwood  have  increased  twenty-five 
pef  cent  of  late,  and  bleaching  powder  is  now  four 
cents  whereas  it  was  formerly  only  one  and  three- 
quarter  cents.  A  leading  operator  in  Quebec  stated 
this  week  that  conscription  had  taken  many  men  for 
military  service  who  were  engaged  in  the  woods  last 
season,  and  the  military  police  were  busy  rounding  up 
all  eligibles.  He  estimated  that  the  cut  in  lumber 
would  not  be  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  last  winter 
and  the  pulpwood  take-off  only  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent.  The  men  who  have  gone  overseas,  are  being  re- 
placed by  labor  which  is  inefficient  and  it  is  costing 
some  companies  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars a  month  for  the  wages,  board  and  transportation 
of  the  men,  and  any  kind  of  help  has  to  be  taken  that 
can  be  secured.  Much  of  the  woods  labor  that  is  now 
doing  service  would  not  be  given  a  moment's  con- 
sideration in  ordinary  times.  One  large  company 
which  was  paying  about  fourteen  dollars  for  rough 
wood  in  June  has,  owing  to  the  advance  in  freight 
rates   to   pav    fifteen    and   over.      A    report    from   Port 
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Arthur  is  that  rough  pulpwood  is  worth  eleven  dollars 
a  cord  delivered  there.  Wiien  it  is  considered  that 
it  takes  two  and  a  quarter  cords  of  rough  wood  to 
make  a  ton  of  sulphite  and  the  extra  cost  of  the  wood, 
as  well  as  the  labor,  freight  and  supplies  at  the  mill 
are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
every  tendency  to  stiffen  prices. 

Manufacturers  of  pulj)  containers  are  enjoying  a 
good  business  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tin  plate.  New 
markets  are  being  opened  up  by  the  war  and  large 
orders  to  make  containers  are  expected  by  Canadian 
firms,  some  of  whom  have  already  supplied,  initial 
consiguments. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  printing  and  the  fact  that 
paper  runs  into  money  nowadays,  there  is  not  the 
same  number  of  catalogues  being  sent  out  indiscrimin- 
ately by  catalogue  houses  and  book  firms.  Thus,  the 
war  brings  about  changed  conditions  in  every  relation 
of  business. 

The  book  mills  ai-e  all  very  liusy  at  present  and 
there  ajjpears  to  be  about  the  sanu;  volume  of  business 
coming  in  all  the  time.  The  new  policy  which  has 
been  adopted,  of  selling,  f.o.b.  mill,  making  no  «ilow- 
ance  for  freight  or  cartage,  has  been  well  reeeivert. 
One  large  firm  states  that  three  leading  buyers  called 
upon  them  and  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  new 
system  and  they  accept  this  as  ample  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  in  inaugurating  the  course  which  they  have 
done.  The  producers  declare  that  it  will  be  fairer  all 
around  and  it  is-  impossible  to  give  delivered  prices 
owing  to  the  frequent  change  in  carriage  charges,  cart- 
ing, etc. 

Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are  very  busy  and  orders 
are  being  refused  in  some  instances  owing  to  the 
amount  of  business  on  hand.  Kraft  plants  are  also 
far  behind  in  their  deliveries  and  all  wrapping  mills 
are  well  employed.  One  or  two  concerns  are  talking 
of  making  extensions  and  now  wish  they  had  gone 
ahead  with  the  projects  which  they  had  in  view  when 
the  war  broke  out.  The  trade,  which  they  could  se- 
ciire  to-day  would  have  yielded  them  a  good  profit. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  paper  manu- 
facturers and  the  consumers  of  certain  lines  should 
come  together  and  an  amicable  price  be  agreed  upon 
— which  course  has  been  advocated  by  some  financial 
and  other  papers — the  producers  do  not  have  maich 
faith  in  the  suggestion  either  as  to  its  outcome  or  prac- 
ticability, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  state  some 
of  those,  who  have  been  talking  about  a  fair,  square 
and  reasonable  price  are  still  trying  to  get  their  paper 
below  cost.  When  a  proposer  knowingly  tries  to  se- 
cure such  reductions  nuiiuifacturers  do  not  think  much 
of  the  genuineness  or  sincerity  of  the  proposals  made. 

Groundwood  keeps  a  rather  mark-time  condition  and 
there  has  been  no  changes  in  prices  for  mouths  and 
months.  There  are,  however,  a  few  more  inquiries  than 
there  were  some  weeks  ago.  The  fact  that  there  has 
been  so  much  rain  all  season  and  the  streams  have 
been  pretty  well  filled  has  enabled  plants  all  over 
America  to  keep  their  grinders  going  and  the  outcome 
is  a  generous  supply  of  mechanical  piilp. 


One  leading  waste  paper  and  rag  firm  in  Toronto 
are  advertising  in  the  daily  papers  for  supplies  and 
announce  that  they  pay  two  cents  a  pound  for  any 
kind  of  rags  and  thirty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
all  newspapers  and  books.  Householders  are  advised 
to  save  up  all  waste  material. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Sept.  II).  The  strciij.Mh  of  tin-  jmlp  mar- 
ket is  tiie  feature  of  the  paper  and  pulp  tra'lc  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  ways  the  dealings  in  paper  are 
nu)re  quiet  than  they  have  been  f (  r  several  months, 
due  lo  the  fact  that  the  dealers  are  wr-ll  stocked,  but 
the  demand  for  pulp  continues  unabated. 

The  dealers  in  chemical  pulp  say  that  the  only  dif- 
ficulty they  find  is  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  pulp 
1>)  fill  the  orders  which  they  have.  Labor  and  trans- 
portation are  the  two  big  factors  in  this  market  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  paper  industry.  At  present  the  move- 
ment of  freight  cars  to  the  west  is  beginning  to  affect 
the  mills  on  the  eastern  coast  ami  this  shortage  of 
cars  will  grow  as  the  movement  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Atlantic  ports  is  speeded  up. 

The  bleach  situation  is  continually  getting  worse 
with  the  Government  taking  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  bleach  output.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  bleach 
pulp  on  the  market  at  present  is  so  small  that  prices 
and  quotations  are  really  nominal.  This  grade  of  ludp 
is  quoted  at  .$7.50  to  $8.00  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
entire  pulp  market  shows  an  upward  trend  in  prices. 
Domestic  easy  bleaching  No.  1  sells  at  .$4.25  to  .$4.75 
at  the  pulp  mill,  domestic  unbleached  sulphite,  news 
grade,  sells  at  $3.75  to  $4  at  the  pulp  mill. 

Kraft  pulp  is  in  good  demand  at  prices  ranging 
from  $5.25  to  $5.50  at  the  mill.  The  trend  in  prices 
for  foreign  pulp  is  upward  with  the  market  firm.  The 
buyers  are  in  the  market  for  foreign  pulp  but  there 
is  very  little  of  this  foreign  pulp  on  hand  and  no  more 
in  sight.  Foreign  unbleached  sells  at  warehouse.  New 
York,  from  .$6  to  .$6.25  per  hundred  pounds,  while 
foreign  easy  bleaching  sells  at  prices  ranging  from 
.$6.25  to  $6..50  at  New  York  warehouse. 

It  may  be  said  that  groundwood  is  slightly  better 
in  tone,  selling  at  about  $33  in  the  east,  and  $2  above 
that  figure  in  the  west,  although  there  are  quotations 
below  this  level.  Water  conditions  around  Watertown. 
N.Y.,  are  reported  much  improved  in  the  last  week 
or  two. 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  Government  is  anxious 
to  substitute  paper  boxes  for  tin  containers  in  large 
quantities  which  will  stimulate  the  demand  for  this 
ju-oduct.  At  the  same  time  the  pulp  and  paper  section 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  are  issuing  regulations 
governing  the  supply  of  board  in  an  effort  to  conserve 
transportation  and  fuel.  Pledges  are  being  signed 
by  the  ]>aper  trade  to  coTiserve  as  much  as  possible. 
Already  there  are  restrictions  on  the  advertising  for 
labor  and  employees  in  New  York  State,  who  employ 
more  than  one  hundred  persons  must  obtain  their  un- 
skilled labor  from  the  V.  S.  Federal  Employment  Ser- 
vice. All  this  shows  that  the  Nation's  Business  is  to 
Win  the  War.  but  the  Government  recognizes  that 
industry  must  be  kept  strong  and  unfettered  if  this  is 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  newsprint  case  still  is  in  the  hands  of  the  T'^.  S. 
Circuit  C(uirt  Judges,  but  a  decision  is  expected  ^in 
the  near  future,  which  will  set  the  maximum  price  for 
the  manufacturers  signing  the  agreement.  Meanwhile 
the  newsprint  which  is  being  sold  on  the  open  market 
is  getting  good  prices,  at  least  $3.50  in  carload  lots. 

The  paper  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change showed  the  effect  of  the  widespread  bear  move- 
ment and  Iitternational  Paper.  Pfd..  stamped  sto^ 
sold  off  two  points  in  th<*-"trading  this  week. 

There  is  difficulty  in  discovering  the  exact  condi- 
tions in  the  board  market  because  of  the  quickly  ehang- 
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30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 


to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 
Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD. 
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ing  factors  of  supply  and  demand  not  to  mention  the 
Government  restrictions  and  regulations.  It  seems 
that  many  mills  are  running  on  chip  rather  than  news 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  folded  news  and  old  news- 
papers. The  result  is  that  the  margin  of  $5  a  ton  be- 
tween the  selling  price  of  chip  and  the  selling  price 
of  news  board  is  gradually  widening.  Chip  board  sold 
in  New  York  at  prices  ranging  from  $65  to  $75  a  ton, 
while  news  board  is  quoted  froin  five  to  ten  dollars 
over  these  prices.  Test  board  is  very  liard  to  get  par- 
ticularly for  export  and  Government  ordei-s  are  large. 

The  entire  paper  market  is  firm  with  quotations 
made  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Perhaps  the  actual  sales 
have  fallen  off  from  tiie  high  water  mark  wliich 
has  been  maintained  for  ttie  last  few  months,  but 
prices  have  not  been  affected.  The  mills  are  undoubt- 
edly busy.  Glassine  mills  being  sold  in  advance,  writ- 
ing paper  demand,  especially  for  sulphite  papers,  is 
very  strong,  wrapping  and   tissues  both   selling  well. 

In  the  paper  mill  supply  markets  rags  continue  Avith 
scarcely  any  changes  in  ])rices  to  be  weak.  This  is  nn- 
usnal  because  September  is  the  month  when  brisker 
business  is  expected,  but  both  the  pajier  mills  and  the 
shredders  have  stocks  which  explains  the  present  dull- 
ness in  this  market.  The  mills  have  stocked  up  to 
evade  any  transportation  difficulties  in  the  winter.  No. 
1  whites  repacked,  like  all  grades  of  good  packing,  is 
in  good  demand  because  the  mills  know  that  the  labor 
shortage  will  make.it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  good 
packing.  Roofing  stock  is  moving  in  fair  volume.  In 
the  old  paper  market  ])rices  are  holding  firm.  The 
shaving  stock,  both  hard  an<l  soft  are  selling  well 
with  No.  1  hard  white  selling  for  6c  or  slightly  more. 
No.  2  hard  white  at  5c  and  slight  better.  No.  1  soft 
white  from  4.75  to  5c.  Wliile  black  news  is  al.so  in  good 
demand  from  1.50  to  1.60.  Tuixcd  papers,  folded 
news  and  box  makers  cuttings  are  all  moving  at  about 
the  same  levels.  Prices  for  imstitehed  and  magazine 
flat  showed  a  tendency  to  move  u]iward  this  week. 


PROVINCIAL   DECLARES   REGULAR   DIVIDEND. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills  Co.,  was  held  in  Toronto  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  satisfactory  reports  were  presented 
from  all  the  plants  of  the  company.  '  The  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three  quarter  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  shares  and  one  jier  cent  on  the  com- 
mon shares  was  declared.  Among  those  present  were 
A.  B.  Connable,  Ralph  Emery  and  S.  B.  Munroe.  of 
Kalamazoo,  ]\rich.  After  the  business  proceedings,  the 
visitors  attended  the  great  National  Exhibition,  in- 
specting all  departments  of  the  big  institution  with 
which   they   were   much    pleased. 


CHANGE    MADE    IN    CONTROLLING    INTEREST. 

It  is  understood  there  has  been  a  chansre  in  the  con- 
trolling intei'cst  of  National  Paper  Co..  Limited,  wliosc 
plant  is  located  at  Valleyfield.  Que.  The  new  presi- 
dent of  the  company  isT.  B.  Little,  of  T.  P..  Little 
and  Co..  Jlontreal.  and  among  the  others  interested  in 
the  organization  are  1.  H.  Weldon  and  S.  F.  Dun- 
can, of  Toronto.  J.  P.  I\Ioi-row  continues  as  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  company.  An 
addition  of  one  hundred  feet  is  being  built  to  the  dry- 
ing room  of  the  plant,  Avhieli  is  equijiped  with  two 
single  coating  machines  and  one  double  coating  ma- 
chine. It  is  probable  that  other  improvemcTits  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  near  future  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  output  of  the  mill. 


SPANISH  RIVER  GATHERS  STRENGTH. 

The  S]iuiiish  Kiwr  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  have 
just  issued  their  annual  report  for  the  past  year.  The 
net  revenue  declined  by  .$388,000  the  figures  being  $1,- 
72;t.ono  for  1918  and  $2,117,000  for  the  previous  year. 
In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  net  earnings  the  company's 
jjosition  has  been  greatly  strengthened  during  the  past 
\ear  as  cuiTent  assets  gained  from  $5,700,000  to  $7,- 
578,000,  in  other  words,  the  current  assets  increased 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  over  current  liabilities  for 
the  year. 

Mr.  George  Mead  in  commenting  on  the  annual  re- 
]K)rt  stated  that  "stocks  of  newsprint  throughout  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  were  unusually  low,  while 
the  demand  continued  so  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  company  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
disposing    of    its    entire    output    during    the    ensuing 


NEW  FIRM  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  FOUNDERS. 

Burnett  &  Crampton  is  a  new  firm  of  engineers  and 
iron  founders  which  has  recentl.v  been  established  at 
Rigaud.  Que.  They  liave  a  very  well  equipped  shop, 
capable  of  handling  eight  tons  per  day  with  a  machine 
shoj),  pattern  shop  and  blacksmith's  outfit.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett was  the  electrical  engineer  for  the  Canada  Cement 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  also  has  had  considerable  mechanical 
foundry  experience.  Mr.  P.  P.  Crampton  is  very  well 
known  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  through  his  pre- 
vious connection  with  the  Hull  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries, 
Ltd. 


Data    of    Value    to 
Papermakers 


All  of  the  IMPORTANT  PAPERS  READ 
BY  MILL  ENGINEERS.  PAPER  CHEM- 
ISTS and  others,  at  the  ANNUAL 
ilEETlNG  OP  THE  TECHNICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
INDUSTRY,  are  now  available  for  re- 
ference purposes  in  a  volume  of  64  pages, 
which  is  published  by  the  Association  at 
$1  a  copy,  or  $5  for  six  eop'ies, 

The  book  includes  verbatim  reports  of 
discussions,  and  forms  a  collection  of  data 
of  great  value  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Manu- 
facturers. 

For  copies  address  the  Secretary,  Thomas 
J.  Keenan,  117  East  24th  Street,  New 
York. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON    BUILDING     -     TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  In 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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APPEAL  TRIBUNAL  FROM  ORDERS  RE  NEWS- 
PRINT. 

Ottawa,  September  17.  —  An  order-in-eouncil  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Government  this  week  con- 
stituting the  judicial  tribunal  to  which  appeals  may  be 
taken  from  orders  issued  by  Commissioner  Pringle  fix- 
ing the  price  of  newsprint.  The  appeal  tribunal  will 
have  power  to  hear  additional  evidence  in  the  event  of 
cither  the  manufacturers  or  the  publishers  objecting  to 
any  order  issued,  but  all  orders  will  remain  effective 
until  the  appeal  tribunal  has  given  judgment. 

The  a])poiiitment  of  an  appeal  tribunal  is  in  line  with 
a  recommendation  made  by  Commissioner  Pringle  in 
his  interim  report,  issued  in  January  1st.  The  person- 
nel of  tlie  ai)peal  tribunal  has  not  been  officially  an- 
nounced, but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  consist  of 
Judge  Archer,  of  the  Superior  Court,  Montreal ;  Judge 
Masten  and  Judge  Middleton,  of  the  Ontario  Supreme 
Court. 


Hans  LagerloeF,   Pres't  &  Treas. 
Orvar  Hylin,  Vice-Pres.  &   Sec'y 

18  East  4l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

-   WOOD  PULP    '— 

Corr«pond.nce  In/.ted!  Kind.      Jj  \J\jU     lULlI        Description 


RE-ENFORCED  WATERPROOF  PAPER. 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Little  Journal  published 
from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  there 
is  an  interesting  note  on  waterproofed  paper.  For 
year  and  years,  the  article  says,  inventors  have  been 
trying  to  make  untearable  or  re-enforeed  paper,  some 
patents  dating  back  to  187.5,  but  the  manufacturing 
costs  were  always  too  high.  There  was  one.  however, 
that  looked  right  to  us  and  research  in  our  laboratory 
and  paper  mill  proved  it.  You  can  punch  holes  in  it 
but,  l)eing  re-enforced  with  twine,  the  hole  doesn't 
travel.  And  it  was  a  neat  turn  to  make  it  waterproof. 
It  is,  in  .short,  a  cotton  re-enforced,  waterproofed,  kraft 
paper.  It  can  be  made  stiff  and  hard  or  creped  and 
soft  and  thick  or  thin,  just  as'  you  please.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  small  fa'etory  tests  we  were  asked  to 
manage  the  company,  and  this  we  continue  to  do. 

Its  principal  use  is  to  take  the  place  of  burlap  which 
is  difficult  to  get  at  any  price  now.  Textile  mills  need 
it  for  wrapping  goods.  With  burlap  they  had  to  pro- 
tect the  fabric  first  with  one  or  more  layers  of  paper 
to  keep  out  dust,  oil  and  water  and  then  to  wrap 
it  with  burlap  for  strength.  This  does  all.  And  it  has 
many  other  uses.  Packing  house  people  cover  the 
ends  of  barrels  of  provi.sions  with  it  which  requires  a 
specially  strong  variety.  Automobile  tire  makers  wind 
tires  with  two-inch  strips  of  it  for  shipment  and  stor- 
age. A  Western  maker  of  buggies  also  uses  strips 
for  winding  his  shafts  to  protect  them  during  shipment. 
We  have  made  a  soft  and  very  warm  vest  for  soldiers, 
;ind  large  quantities  for  wrapping  surgical  dressings 
foi-  the  Red  Cross.  Some  further  developments  are 
full  of  promise  and  may  furnish  a  sequel  later  on. 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

LEAD    PIPE 

Not  only  does  the  Hoyt  Metal  Co.  furnish  Sheet  Lead  and  Hard  Sheet  Lead  which  we  believe  is 
superior  to  any  other  Lead  manufactured,  but  our  Lead  Pipe  and  Waste  is  made  out  of  the  best  select- 
ed stock  of  known  acid  resisting  qualities.  We  believe  we  can  safely  state  that  our  Pipe  will  last  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  longer  than  any  other  Pipe  on  the  market.  This  is  a  broad  statement  but  a 
trial  order  will  easily  verify  the  above. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  Catalogue. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Lonis,  Mo.    Now  York,  N.  Y. 


^ 


CHIPPED  WOOD{«cb«iHc.iPdp 

Clean.   Uniformly  Dried,  Packed 
in  Wire-bound  B'iles 

Wood  Pulps  ^ 

O^^S^""'^  Domeslic  and  Export 

(""^JVli'  0<»«n  Freight*,  ttc  itxt/h&s  *ntii(*4 

^fc\^S  145  Sf.  l^M&t  Street,  MONTREAL 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags,   New  Cuttings,   Bagging,   Etc. 


347  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

PHONES.  VANDERBILT  3440-3441-3442-3443. 

BrancheM  : 

Dayton — R.   B.  B*«d.  Xslunatoo^F.   S.   llnt«ll. 

Holyoke — J.  B.   Woodmff,  Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 


WE  CAN  SEE  DAYLIGHT  AHEAD. 

Wlien  one  has  bci'ii  ti-avelling  slowly  for  a  long  time 
through  the  dimness  of  a  tiniuel  it  is  a  great  relief  to 
see  the  small  bright  spot  which  betokens  the  approach 
of  daj^light  and  the  open  air.  Such  is  the  position 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Newsprint  Inquiry,  which  has  dimmed 
the  vision  of  paper  makers  for  almost  two  years  seems 
to  be  clearing  up.  Mv.  Pringle,  the  Controller,  has 
agreed  that  the  paper  makers  are  not  getting  enough 
for  their  product,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  time  a  new 
price  will  be  set  which  will  be  made  retroactive  in 
reality.  There  is  no  question  but  what  any  price  in 
advance  of  that  now  in  force  will  be  disputed  by  the 
publishers  and  they  will  doubtless  use  every  means  to 
block  the  effectiveness  of  a  change  in  the  price.  They 
have  circulated  a  letter  severely  criticizing  the  methods 
of  the  Paper  Controller  and  claim  that  they  have  been 
unfairly  treated  in  not  having  been  given  sufficient 
time  to  analyze  thoroughly  the  report  of  the  auditor. 
Some  of  their  arguments  for  delay,  if  they  had  been 
presented  in  a  different  manner  and  a  year  ago,  might 
have  carried  some  weight,  but  their  continued  attitude 
of  blocking  and  delaying  proceedings  in  every  pos- 
sible way  has  not  been  such  as  to  prompt  any  further 
postponement  now  on  the  part  of  the  Controller,  who 
is  striving  to  get  the  matter  adjusted  as  quickly  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  possible.  Final  reports  of  the  in- 
quirj^  are  not  at  hand  as  this  is  being  written,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Paper  Controller 
will  go  ahead  and  announce  an  order  that  will  give 
some  measure  of  relief  to  the  paper  makers.  The  fact 
that  the  newspai)ers  have  increased  their  revenue  by 
some  $5,000,000,  while  their  increase  in  paper  costs 
has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000  rather  de- 
tracts from  any  reason  that  they  may  advance  for 
delaying  proceedings. 

An  old  addage  thtis  expresses  the  idea:  "A  man 
sits  full  still  who  has  a  hole  in  his  breeches." 


SODIUM  BI-SULPHATE  GOING  TO  WASTE. 

Twelve  pulp  mills  in  Canada  are  juaking  sulphate 
pulp  and  the  product  is  increasing  in  demand  and  im- 
portance. Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  fibre  containers 
manufactured  require  sulphate  pulp  and  kraft  wrap- 
ping paper  is  being  specified  for  a  large  amount  of  war 
work.     Experiments   have   shown   that   bleached    sul- 


phate pulp  can  be  successfully  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gun  cotton  instead  of  sulphite  pulp,  which 
has  already  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  making  the  (booking  liquor  for  the  sulphate  pro- 
cess salt  cake  or  sodium  sulphate  is  required.  This 
necessitates  the  importation  of  23,000  tons  of  this  ma- 
terial at  about  $30  a  ton  from  the  United  States  each 
j'ear.  This,  of  course,  makes  use  of  a  large  number 
of  freight  cars  and  also  sends  a  considerable  amount 
of  Canadian  money  across  the  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
large  quantities  of  nitre  cake  is  being  wasted  in  Can- 
ada. The  War  Trade  Board  of  Canada  is  interested 
in  finding  uses  for  this  waste  material  which  is  a  by- 
product of  certain  branches  of  explosive  manufac- 
ture. In  the  manufacture  of  niti-ic  acid  from  sodium 
nitrate  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  nitrate  but  only  one 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by  sodium.  This 
leaves  acid  sodium  sulphate  of  the  formula  Na.H.SOj. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  waste  ma- 
terial can  be  used  and  two  of  them  have  to  do  with 
the  paper  industrj'.  We  can  dismiss  with  a  mere 
mention  the  proposal  to  use  a  solution  of  this  material 
for  killing  weeds  although  this  may  interest  some  of 
our  war  gardeners.  In  the  paper  mill  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  nitre  cake  can  be  used  in  place  of 
part  of  the  alum  employed  in  sizing.  The  function 
of  the  alum  is  partly  to  supply  an  acid  reaction  so  as 
to  liberate  the  combined  rosin  in  the  size.  This  func- 
tion can,  of  course,  be  supplied  by  the  solution  of 
nitre  cake  which  is  also  acid.  Some  35  per  cent  of  the 
alum  has  been  successfully  substituted  by  the  sodium 
salt. 

It  is  in  the  pulp  mill,  however,  that  we  may  look 
for  the  largest  opportunity  for  utilizing  this  waste 
material.  In  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  pulp  the 
original  solution  is  renewed  in  its  alkali  content  by 
the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate,  Na„  SO4.  This  is 
ordinarily  obtained  in  the  form  of  salt  cake  obtained 
largel.v  from  the  reaction  by  which  common  salt  is 
converted  to  hydrochloric  acid.  Salt  cake  is  also  re- 
quired in  large  amounts  for  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  of  Glauber's  salt.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
substitution  of  nitre  cake  for  salt  cake  is  due  to  the 
acid  character  of  the  former.  The  material  to  which 
the  sulphate  is  added  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  some  sodium  sulphide.  If  an 
acid  substance  is  added  there  is  a  conversion  of  part 
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of  the  earbonate  wliioli  is  desirable  to  sulphate  whieli 
is  .also  useful  aud  caj'boii  dioxide  which  is  a  hiudraiu-e 
to  the  process.  The  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
furnace  natui'ally  i-etards  combustion  while  if  the  gas 
escapes  where  workuu'U  are  busy  tliere  i.s  m  ])ossibility 
of  dangerous  results.  The  action  of  acid  suli)liate  on 
sodium  sulphide  results  in  sodium  sidphate  and  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  '  This  is  the  characteristic  gas  noticed  in 
the  vicinity  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  not  only  unpleasant 
but  exceedingly  poisonous. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  action  of 
the  acid  sulpliite  in  mind  it  is.  however,  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  avoid  any  dangerous  effects.  It  sim- 
ply requires  the  elimination  or  destruction  of  the  acid 
character  of  the  salt  before  it  is  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  black  ash  of  the  recovery  system  or 
with  the  solution  of  the  black  ash  containing  carbonate 
aud  sulphide  of  soda.  • 

There  are  two  ways  of  thus  treating  the  nitre  cake. 
One  is  to  heat  it  with  about  one-half  its  own  weight 
of  salt  and  thereby  produce  sodium  sulphate  and 
hydrochloric  acid  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  chemical  industry.  This  provides  the  identical  ma- 
terial that  is  now  being  imported  from  the  United 
States.  The  other  method  is  to  use  limestone,  lime 
sludge  from  the  causticiziug  of  the  black  ash  liquor 
or,  if  desired,  quick  lime,  to  neutralize  the  acid  char- 
acter of  the  nitre  cake.  The  use  of  these  calcium  com- 
pounds produces  a  mixture  of  sodiiim  sulphate  and 
calcium  svdphate,  but  this  should  not  introduce  any 
serious  difficulties  except  for  making  a  slightly  larger 
bulk  of  alkali. 

It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  a  considerably  larger 
amoinit  of  nitre  cake  will  be  reqiiired  than  of  salt 
cake ;  practically  twice  as  much  in  fact.  This  may 
neutralize  any  saving  of  transportation  unless  the 
source  of  supply  of  the  nitre  cake  is  much  closer  to 
the  mill  than  the  foreign  source.  But  since  the  nitre 
cake  is  now  being  wasted  in  enormous  quantities  there 
should  be  an  incentive  to  make  the  widest  possible 
use  of  this  domestic  supply.  By  so  doing  we  should 
not  only  be  keeping  a  lot  of  money  in  the  Dominion, 
but  would  be  assisting  the  War  Trade  Board  in  over- 
coming a  nuisance.  Manufacturers  of  sulphate  pulp 
can  assist  the  Government  in  this  regard. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  in 
history  so  favorable  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Metric  System  as  the  present.  Before  the  war  the 
Metric  System  M'as  officially  recognized  in  almost 
every  civilized  country  with  the  exception  of  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  peoples.  During  the  period  of  the  war 
the  placing  of  foreign  munition  orders  and  the  en- 
listment of  our  millions  of  allied  soldiers  has  made 
the  terms  familiar  to  large  and  increasing  numbers 
of  Canadians,  and  Americans,  and  Eufflishnien. 


The  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  adop 
tion  of  the  Metric  System  in  the  United  States  aiul  th 
British  Empire  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  consider 
ed  the  matter.  The  Metric  System  might  be  calle< 
the  Universal  Language  of  Niuubers.  The  terms  am 
quantities  are  already  intelligible  to  engineers  an( 
"other  scientific  men  and  naturally  every  school  chili 
has  some  conception  of  the  Metric  System  from  hi 
study  of  arithmetic.  A  little  i)ractice  would  soon  de 
velop  a  proficiency  in  its  use,  especially  if  our  schoc 
authorities  should  wake  up  to  the  advisability  of  in 
tioducing  into  teaching  luethods  a  practical  first  ham 
working  knowledge  of  the  units  of  length,  weight  am 
volume.  For  those  who  have  passed  the  school  ag 
there  are  a  few  fundamental  comi)arisons  which  mak 
it  quite  easy  to  translate  the  customary  English  meas 
ures  into  denominations  of  the  Jletric  System.  W 
might  mention  that  tiie  Metric  ton  of  2,206  lbs.,  i 
almost  identical  with  our  long  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  Th 
kilogram  is  approximately  2  lbs.,  the  liter  nine-tenth 
of  a  quart,  the  metre  just  a  shade  over  a  yard,  th 
decimeter  very  nearly  4  inches  and  the  kilometer  five 
eighths  of  a  mile.  These  are  mentioned  because  ii 
ordinary  work  people  do  not  usually  consider  exae 
quantities  and  a  liter  will  give  as  close  an  idea  of  ho\ 
many  berries  are  needed  for  dinner  as  a  quart.  Thai 
in  fact,  suggests  mentioning  that  even  our  terms  ii 
common  use  do  not  carry  an  exact  meaning,  since  th' 
U.  S.  gallon,  for  instance,  is  quite  different  from  thi 
Imperial  gallon.  A  quart  has  a  different  meaning  ii 
liquitl  measure  than  in  dry  measure  and  even  thi 
hundredweight  belies  its  name,  since  ro  the  Britisl 
mind  it  means  112  lbs. 

It  is  not  alone  the  iniiversality  of  expression  an< 
meaning  that  would  be  introduced  by  the  Metric  Sys 
tem  that  would  be  of  such  great  value,  but  there  ii 
the  further  advantage  of  the  decimav  system  wliici 
greatly  simplifies  all  calculations  and  would  do  awai 
with  many  confusing  ambiguous  terms.  The  intro 
ductiou  of  th(  Metric  System  iiito  everyday  life  hai 
been  contemplated  and  discussed  for  many  years,  aut 
we  would  urge  that  the  present  opportunity  be  era 
braced  for  its  universal  adoption.  Jt  would  certainl.1 
be  a  great  benefit  to  all  operations  carried  on  uudei 
scientific  control. 


At  tlH'  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Ex|ioi-t  Papei 
Co.,  at  Kcnogami.  Que.,  the  visitors  were  delight  lull.) 
entertained  by  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.  A  Keau 
tiful  souvenir  of  the  mills  was  gotten  up  for  the  oc 
casion.  This  gives  the  equipnu-nt  aud  capacity  of  eacl 
of  the  mills  and  a  brief  descrii)tion  of  the  village  oJ 
Kenogami.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  picture  of  Tiieut.' 
Col.  Sir  WiMiam  Price.  President  of  the  Company  anc 
a  biriUs  eye  view  of  th^KenogaHli  Paper  Mills. 
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1. — Cutting-  Paper  into  Strips. 

Since  the  middle  of  1916,  when  the  people  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  made  up  their  minds  to  a  long  war  and  be- 
gan to  feel  the  full  effects  of  the  British  blockade,  the 
resourcefulness  of  both  Germany  and  Austria  has  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Stern  necessity  has  put  a  spur  to 
inventiveness  in  civilian  as  well  as  in  military  depart- 
ments, and  the  prospect  of  going  unclad  for  want  of 
imported  wool  and  cotton  has  led  the  enemy  to  turn 
hij  attention  to  many  hitherto  unconsidered  materials 
wherewith  to  clothe  himself.  The  result  has  been  that 
pajjer  has  found  most  favour  in  his  eyes,  and  now  cellu- 
lose textiles  are  fulfilling-  almost  every  domestic  and 
personal  use. 

To  show  how  rapidl}'  this  industry  has  grown  during 
the  past  two  years,  one  needs  only  point  out  that  there 
are  reported  to  be  no  fewer  than  260  paper  spinning 
and  weaving  mills  in  Austria  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  tale'  goes  that  the  girl  tramway  conductors  of 
Vienna  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  paper,  under- 
wear and  boots  included.  Germany  herself  is  now  pro- 
ducing something  like  140,000  tons  of  paper  material  a 
year  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  In- 
deed, the  German  to-day  is  literally  living  in  a  paper 
world,  for  he  is  surrounded  with  the  material  both 
asleep  and  awake.  He  goes  to  bed  clad  in  paper  and 
arises  in  the  morning  to  put  on  a  paper  suit,  while  he 
takes  his  attenuated  meals  at  a  table  covered  with  pa- 


per cloth.  Similarly,  the  drapers'  windows  are  full  of 
paper  articles  for  ladies,  who  can  purchase  anything 
from  tiats  to  chemises. 

All  this,  of  course,  sounds  very  Avonderful,  but  I  saw 
t^he  whole  industry  in  operation  in  a  factory  in  South- 
wark  long  before  it  was  developed  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  I  .saw  threads  of  paper  spun  into  yarn  fine 
enough  for  gas  mantles,  and  looms  weaving  fabric  in- 
tended to  be  made  into  ladies"  hat  sliapes  and  even 
gentlemen's  neckties.  At  the  same  time  twist  was  be- 
ing spun  for  some  rope  strong  enough  to  'moor  a  ship, 
and  canvas  and  webbing  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
grain  or  cement  by  the  ton. 

And  even  then  the  idea  was  not  new.  The  Japanese 
have  for  centuries  twisted  short  lengths  of  their  strong 
Bronssonetia  paper  and  made  them  accomplish  all  kinds 
of  weighty  tasks;  but  until  the  Textile  Engineering 
Company,  of  London,  took  the  matter  in  hand  nothing 
at  once  strong  enough  and  cheap  enough  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  commercially  possible  industry  was  forth- 
coming. The  Germans,  with  their  faculty  for  imita- 
tion, have,  it  is  admitted,  spun  paper  for  a  good  number 


2. — Paper  being  Ring-spun. 


3. — 'Winding  Ring  Bobbins  for  the  Beamers. 

.years,  but  they  could  never  spun  it  fast  enough  to  make 
it  pay.  "With  them  it  was  for  a  long  time  merely  a 
cheap  make-weight  and  not  a  full-fledged  industry. 
For  some  years  they  worked  with  jute  Avarp  and  paper 
weft,  and  made  twines  composed  of  papei-  yarns  twist- 
ed round  a  hemp  core.  It  never  occurred  to  them  that 
a  paper  could  be  produced  of  such  a  quality  that  a  fab- 
ric could  be  composed  of  it  entirely.  It  was  an  En- 
glishman, luimed  Fielding,  who  made  the  discovery  that 
paper  sufficiently  strong  could  be  made  from  wood, 
and  that  by  a  certain  chemical  process  it  could  be  made 
water-resisting  and  as  tough  as  parchment.  It  made  all 
tiie  difference  to  the  commercial  .side  of  the  proposition 
when  opei-ations  could  be  started  on  a  strip  of  paper 
wliich  was  in  itself  a  fully  finished  fabric  and  not  a 
loose  agglomeration  of  fil)res.  Still,  with  this  inven- 
tion at  their  disposal  the  Germans  did  nothing  beyond 
|)roducing  yarns  and  twists  for  sacking,  and  a'  few 
other  commonplace  fabrics,  at  a  cost  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods. 

It  was  left  to  Mr.  George  Seaton  Milde.  the  managing 
director  of  the  Textile  Company,  who  had  experiment- 
ed, in  India  with  the  spinning  of  bamboo  and  other  fi-. 
bres,  to  put  the  whole  industry  on  its  feet.     Mr.  Milde 
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found  means  of  spinning  this  new  paper  four  or  five 
times  faster  than  the  Germans,  and  of  producing  the 
goods  at  least  40  per  cent,  cheaper.  He  built  a  spin- 
ning frame  eajiable  of  spinning  from  rolls  of  paper  at  a 
speed  anywhere  up  to  5,700  revolutions  a  minute,  in 
which  time  it  produces  twenty-six  yards  of  yarn.  This 
has  never  been  accomplished  by  any  other  machine. 
None  of  the  spinning  frames  of  Germany  or  elsewhere 
exceeded  3,000  revolutions,  or  thirteen  to  fifteen  yards 
of  j^arn  per  minute. 

The  material  requisite  to  achieve  this  success  is  called 
kraft  paper,  and  is  pulped  from  certain  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  Canadian  woods.  It  has  both  cheapness  and 
remarkable  tensile  strength  to  recommend  it,  being  as 
a  matter  of  fact  40  to  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  the 
paper  it  supplanted.  The  paper,  which  ])ermits  liber- 
ties to  be  taken  with  it  in  speeds  and  strains  which  are 
not  open  to  the  spinner  of  raw  fibres,  can,  moreover,  be 
water-proofed  while  being  spun,  a  process  which  not 
only  makes  the  yarn  water-resisting  but  increases  its 
strength,  and  gives  to  it  a  flexibility  and  elasticity  ne- 
ver before  attainable  in  paper  yarn.  Kraft  paper  treat- 


4. — The  Processes  of  Doubling. 

ed  in  this  fashion  will  stand  immersion  in  water  for 
days,  and  will  dry  out  again  to  its  origilial  strength. 

The  paper,  received  into  the  mill  in  reel,  is  first  cut 
into  strips  according  to  the  width  of  yarn  or  rope 
strand  required,  then  twisted  on  frames  ver.y  similar  to 
those  used  in  cotton  or  woollen  manufacture,  and  af- 
terwards, by  means  of  spools  of  weft  and  warp,  the 
material  is  transferred  to  looms  which  will  weave  you 
anything — plain  or  fancy,  ribbed  or  patterned.  At  the 
company's  works  machines  are  to  be  seen  slitting  and 
winding  paper  into  narrow  discs  containing  6,000  yards, 
which  thus  ensures  a  long  continuous  feed  on  the  spin- 
ning machine  and  allows  of  speeds  twice  those  permis- 
sible to  the  spinner  of  other  fibres. 

Although  primarily  intended  as  a  factory  for  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  purposes,  the  company's  es- 
tablishment in  Southwark  is  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  prove  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  in- 
dustry, while  under  the  title  of  Celltex  Limited  the 
company  is  engaged  at  Manor  Park  and  elsewhere  in 
producing  paper  spun  materials  on  a  large  scale. 
Fortunately,  there  has  been  no  necessity  in  this  coun- 
try to  make  up  paper  for  the  clothing  of  the  communi- 
ty as  in  Germany,  and  consequently  the  industry  has 
not,  perhaps,  received  the  same  encouragement  as  on 
the  Continent;  nevertheless  the  works  have  been  kept 


5. — Section  Beaming  in  a  Paper  Spinning  Mill. 

extremely  busy  this  war-time.  Paper,  for  instance,  has 
been  found  particularly  serviceable  for  the  many  .strong 
hags,  sacks,  and  packs  required  for  grain,  potatoes, 
^\•ool,  and  other  things,  while  the  call  for  sandbags  for 
tlu"  troo])s  is  enormous.  To  fulfill  large  Government 
orders  for  these  things  has  left  little  opportunitj'  for 
development  of  the  industry  in  other  countries  especi- 
ally as  the  increase  in  the  home  harvesting  is  calling 
for  an  enormously  increased  number  of  harvest  bags 
of  all  descriptions.  The  ticinand  for  grain  and  potato 
b;<gs  alone  is  tremendous.  Still,  the  establishment  at 
ilauor  Park  finds  opportunity  to  produce  a  number  of 
things  as  well  —  carpeting,  matting,  braids  for  hats, 
webbing,  tapestries,  tailors"  and  milliners'  sundries, 
and  cloth  of  any  descriptions. 

Tlie  firm,  too,  has  done  no  little  towards  solving  the 
great  problem  of  how  to  make  up  the  supply  of  pack- 
ing string.  There  has  bee'n  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  ]iaper  twines  durinc:  the  war.  due  mainly  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Belgian  and  Polish  hemp  fields  and  the 
embargo  on  export  of  Italian  hemp. 

No  doubt  after  the  war,  wIumi  builders  and  enfjineers 


6. — Weaving  Paper  Fabric  on  a  Dobby  Loom. 

get  back  to  tUeir  ordinary  occupations,  there  will.be  a 
great  impetus  in  the  papeu-spinning  industry  in  tWs 
country.  The  war  has  shown  that  paper  can  be  used 
for  purposes  hitherto  never  dreamt  of.  and  new  j)os3i- 
bilities  are  opening  up  every  day.     Almost  anj*thuig  can 
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7. — Weaving  Paper  Stair  Carpets. 

be  done  with  papei-,  and  owiug'  to  tlie  facility  with 
which  it  takes  dye  there  are  any  number  of  avenues 
open  to  it  in  the  drapery,  furnishing,  and  decorative 
trades.  It  is  sure  of  an  enormous  vogue  in  carpet  and 
tapestry,  lines,  for  instance,  for  it  can  be  i^roduced  in 
any  pattern  and  design  and,' moreover,  can  be  easily 
washed  and  cleaned.  It  has  also  a  recommendation  in 
being  cheap,  for,  taking  normal  prices,  paper  can  be 
bought  for  about  .$80.00  a  ton,  against  $120.00  for  jute 
and  $200.00  for  hemp.  Added  to  this  the  fibre  spinner 
has  to  reduce  his  material  to  a  spinnable  condition  by  a 
number  of  complicated  preparatory  processes  which 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  produce 
miich  waste.  The  paper  spinner  nowadays  cuts  all 
these  preparatory  processes  out,  starts  of  with  his  pa- 
per strip  ready-made,  has  practically  no  waste,  and  is 
able  to  reduce  his  spinning  costs  by  running  at  high 
speeds.  The  saving  is  seen  at  once  when  it  is  pointed 
out  that  paper  yarn  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
price  of  that  made  from  jute. 

Incidentally,  Britain  will  stand  in  a  specially  favor- 
able position  in  the  matter  of  supplies  of  raw  material, 
for  India  is  likely  to  come  to  her  aid  at  a  time  when  the 
supply  of  wood  is  none  too  good  for  paper.  India  has 
not  only  huge  forests  of  wood  at  her  dis]iosal,  but 
enormous  supplies  of  Savannah  grasses,  which  experts 
state  are  capable  of  yielding  pulp  of  a  quality  specially 
suitable  for  the  textile  purposes.  —  From  Drapers 
Organiser. 
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THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION  HELD  A  SUCCESS- 
FUL MEETING. 

Tlie  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  held  its  fall  meeting  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel,  in  Montreal.  September  20th.  Following 
:i  general  discussion  of  the  hunber  pronleni  in  Canada 
and  the  question  of  proper  logging  methods  and  fire 
protection.  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Commission  on  Conserva- 
tion, was  called  on.  He  gave  extemporaneously  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  certain  conditions  of  forests  in  the 
St.  ilam'ice  region  of  Quebec.  Dr.  Howe  was  follow- 
ed by  EUwood  Wilson,  of  the  Laurentide  Company. 
He  made  a  point  of  the  necessity  for  getting  accurate 
ilrii  instead  of  the  opinions  and  guesses  that  have  had 
to  be  depended  upon  in  connection  with  foresti'y  work. 
There  was  a  general  discussion  on  th,ese  papers.  A 
number  of  the  members  present  described  their  ex- 
periences and  pracj:ices  in  connection  with  lumber  pper- 
ations  and  the  utilization  of  Canadian  woods. 

The  meeting  was  largely  in  the  form  of  a  discussion 
which  was  provoked  by  the  introductory  papers  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Clyde  Leavitt. 

It  is  impossible. even  to  give  a  satisfactory  resume  of 
the  papers  and  discussions  in  the  space  available,  but 
the  matter  is  of  such  importance  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  of  Canada  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  printed  in  full  when  corrected  reports  are 
received  from  the  various  speakers. 


8.— Weaving-  Paper  with  Double  Warp. 


MATTAGAMI  EMPLOYEES'  HOLIDAY. 

The  employees  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Smooth  Roek  Falls,  held  an  enjoyable  celebration 
of  Labor  Day.  The  plant  was  closed  down  and  every 
body  went  in  for  a  good  time  and  had  it  too.  There 
was  an  interesting  program  of  sports  and  games,  and 
all  the  events  were  keenly  contested.  The  climbing 
of  the  greased  pole  and  the  bringing  to  a  standstill 
of  the  greased  pig  evoked  the  most  merriment.  There 
were  also  many  contests  for  the  ladies  and  children 
and  the  day  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  reception  and 
dance  in  the  hotel.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Chisholm,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Com- 
l)any,  there  was  a  liberal  supply  of  refreshments,  in 
the  shape  of  candy,  ice  cream  and  fruit,  which  had 
been  sent  uj)  from  Toronto.  Mr.  Miller,  manager  of 
the  mill,  made  an  imjiartial  and  admirable  judge  in 
the  various  contests.  Marshall  Blow  was  chairman 
of  the  men's  committee  looking  after  the  grounds, 
sports,  etc.,  which  the  members  of  the  ladies  committee 
worked  diligently  and  enthusiastically  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  tlie  refreshments.  The  observance  of.  Labor 
Day  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  many  happy  as- 
sociations.   

MUCH  DUPLEX  WATERPROOF  PAPER  USED. 

Tliere  is  a  big  ileiiuind  at  present  foi-  Duplex  water- 
proof paper,  wliich  is  a  new  line  being  turned  out  in 
large  quantities  by  Gummed  Papers,  Limited,  of  Bramp- 
ton, Out.  The  paper  is  used  to  line  boxes  and  bales 
and  nuikes  tile  same  waterproof.  It  is  .made  by  j)ast- 
iiig  two  pieces  of  kraft  together  with  hot  asi)halt, 
wiiicii  makes  an  absolutely  waterproof  and  damp  proof 
product.  j\Iany  Canadian  government  orders,  par- 
li-iihirly  for  tlie  United  States  and  French  Govern- 
ments, ri'((uire  that  every  bale  of  goods  shall  be  put  up 
in  this  waterproof  i)aper,  which  is  being  made  ex- 
clusively in  Canada  by  Gummed  Papers.  The  sam? 
stock  reinforced  with  tliread  is  also  made  for  firms 
which  desire  a  sti-onger  product  such  as  wrapping  auto 
tires,  bundling  rubber  hose,  etc. 
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Why  the  Pubhshers  Were  Absent 

Consiilerablp  discussion  arose  (luriii-r  tlic  lii<iuiiy  on 
Monday  of  a  letter  piililislied  in  newsjjapers  tlirongh- 
oiit  Canada,  explaining  why  the  publishers  are  not 
takiufr  part  in  the  hearings.  The  Paper  Controller 
seemed  quite  disjjleased  with  the  tone  of  the  letter  aiid 
the  method  of  their  attaek.  Tlis  comment  is  given  in 
the  aceount  of  the  hearing.     The  letter  follows: 

September    18th,    1!)18. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Pringle,  K.C. 

Newsprint  Paper  Commissioner 
Ottawa.    Ont 
Dear  Mr.  Pringle: 

Re  Newsprint  Paper  Investigation. 
I  duly  received  your  letters  of  the  )2th  inst.  and  the  13th 
inst..  in  which  you  advised  me  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
public  hearing  held  on  those  two  days  to  the  23rd  inst. 
No  Time  to  Analyze  Auditors  Report. 
I  again  beg  to  call  your  attention  as  I  did  in  connection 
with  the  public  hearing  on  the  12th  inst.  to  the  fact  that  the 
course  you  have  seen  fit  to  take  in  resuming  public  hearings 
under  the  circumstances  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  News- 
papers Committee,  in  justice  to  the  interests  it  represent, 
to  be  represented  at  this  hearing.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that 
the  Committee  finds  itself  obliged  to  take  this  position,  and 
it  does  so  only  because  the  sudden  resumption  of  public 
hearings  and  your  intimation  that  a  new  price  must  be  fixed 
by  October  1st.  have  convinced  the  Commi.iee  of  the  utter 
futility  of  attempting  to  cover  the  great  mass  of  material 
accumulated  by  your  auditor  and  your  expert  in  time  for  it  to 
have  its  proper  bearing  on   the  new  price. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Inquiry  last  winter.  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clarkson,  the  auditor,  required  .six  months  in  which 
to  conduct  his  re-inve.«tigation  of  the  manufacturers'  re- 
cords. From  May  1st  until  last  week  neither  your  auditor 
nor  your  expert  had  a  single  conference  with  the  counsel  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Newspapers'  Committee  regarding  the  scope 
or  the  results  of  their  investigations,  and  therefore  no  infor- 
mation was  received  from  them  during  that  time.  It  was 
understood  that  the  auditor's  report  of  his  re-inve^tigaton 
was  to  be  in  our  hands  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  report  and  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  made 
necessary  by  that  study  before  we  were  called  upon  to  take 
part    in    public    hearings. 

Hearing  Called  Before  Auditor's  Report  Ready 
But  this  necessary  and  natural  course  was  suddenly  de- 
parted from.  A  public  hearing  was  called  for  the  12th  inst. 
Less  than  one  week's  notice  of  that  hearing  was  given,  and 
that  short  notice  was  given  before  the  auditor  had  completed 
his  report.  You  told  us  we  would  receive  that  report  on  the 
9th  inst..  only  three  days  before  the  public  hearing.  We 
received  the  report  from  Mr.  Clarkson  two  days  before  you 
had  anticipated  and  found  it  consisted  of  a^  great  mass  of 
material,  including  dozens  of  pages  of  t.ableB  containing  from 
12  to  18  columns.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  further  infor- 
mation on  many  important  points  would  have  to  be  secured 
before  proper  conclusions  or  basis  for  e.xamination  of  wit- 
nesses could  be  reached.  Our  counsel.  Mr.  W.  N.  Tilley.  K.C 
immediately  sought  an  interview  with  the  Government  Coun- 
sel. Mr.  H.  A.  Stewart,  K.C.  the  auditor.  Mr.  Clarkson,  and 
the  expert.  Mr.  McNichol.  and  at  a  meeting  with  them  drew 
their  attention  to  the  need  for  thi's  additional  information. 
They  admitted  the  need,  but  had  not  the  information  with 
which  to  meet  It.  We  were  sure  it  would  be  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  them  to  get  it  by  the  12th  inst.  From  their 
statements  to  us  we  were  equally  convinced  this  information 
will  not  be  ready  for  the  hearing  you  have  set  for  the  23rd 
inst.     At   any  rate   we   have   not  received   it. 

Government  Counsel  Notified  of  Insufficient  Notice. 
Kven  if  the  report  as  prepared  by  the  auditor  had  included 
all  necessary  information,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
analyze  so  great  a  mass  of  material  in  time  to  take  part  in 
a  public  hearing  on  the  12th  inst.  All  that  remained  was 
for  us  to  notify  Mr.  Stewart,  as  Governmeni  Counsel  that  we 
could  not  be  ready  on  that  date.  This  we  did,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  regret,  therefore,  that  the  hearing  was  proceeded 
with    and    is   to   be    continued    on    the    23rd    inst. 

Present   Report  Justifies  Newspapers  Previous   Objections. 
The   report    furnishe?   abundant   justification    for    the   objec- 
tions made  by  the  Newspapers'  (Committee  in  its  appeal  to  the 
Government    to    the    increase    in    price    recommended    in    your 
interim  report.    It  was  pointed  out  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Clark- 


son that  the  reports  before  you  on  which  you  baned  ynur 
recommendation  were  merely  a  transcript  of  the  books  of  th» 
manufacturers.  We  referred  at  that  time  to  the  practise  Id 
many  mills  averaging  costs  over  several  gradei<  of  paper,  of 
averaging  costs  of  slush  and  lapped  groundwoort,  of  using 
arbitrary  quantities  for  the  consumption  ot  wood,  of  usinf 
cords  of  variou«  sizes — and  other  practises  that  impaired  the 
value  of  their  records  and  made  necessary  more  than  a  mere 
iranscription    of    them. 

The  report  now  made  l>y  Mr.  Clarkson  indicates  that  evi- 
dence of  certain  of  these  practises  has  been  found  by  him 
and  by  the  expert;  that  certain  deductions  from  the  costs  pre- 
viously shown  have  been  made  because  of  some  of  the  =  e  prac- 
tises and  that  still  other  deductions  will  have  to  be  made  when 
the  effect  of  certain  other  practises  have  been  determined 
liy   further   investigation   and    examination. 

The  Cost  of  One  Mill  Reduced  20%. 
For  example.  In  the  case  of  the  Laurentide  <"ompany.  Ltd., 
the  latest  report  shows  that  in  each  of  the  eight  months  com- 
pared the  auditor  has  found  it  neces-ary  to  make  a  substantial 
deduction  from  the  costs  which  were  previou.sly  shown  and 
which  were  a  factor  in  determining  your  recommendation.  To 
these  eight  months  the  average  manufacturing  cost,  including 
stumpage.  previously  shown,  was  $2  08  per  100  pounds.  As 
compared  with  $1.79  per  one  hundred  pounds  shown  in  the 
latest  report.  And  Mr.  Clarkson  make^  it  clear  in  his  latest 
report  that  further  deduction  must  be  made  to  allow  for  this 
Company's  i)ractise  of  averaging  its  costs  for  rolled  news 
with  its  costs  for  sheet  news,  and  half  tone  news  and  its  prac- 
tise of  averaging  the  cost's  of  slush  groundwood  used  in  mak- 
ing newsprint  paper  with  the  higher  cost  of  lapped  ground- 
wood  sold  to  other  parties.  When  proper  allowance  is  made 
f»r  these  two  practises  the  average  manufacturing  cost  in- 
cluding stumpage.  of  rolled  news  for  eight  months  in  qtiestioD 
may  be  expected  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  $1.65  per  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  a  deduction  ot  more  than  20';r  from  the  figures 
t(.  which  we  objected  last  February  and  which  were  a  factor 
in    determining   the   price   at   present   existing. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  deductions  have  been  made 
or  should  be  made  from  the  costs  previously  shown  for  other 
companies.  That  cannot  be  determined  in  the  few  days  you 
have  allowed  for  an  analysis  of  the  great  ma=s  of  material 
included  in  that  report.  The  fact  that  such  a  large  deduction 
has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Laurentide  Company.  Ltd., 
emphasizes  the  need  of  re.asonable  time  to  the  material  pre- 
pared and  emph.^sizes  the  injustice  of  setting  a  date  for  the 
fixing  of  a  new  price  th.nt  will  not  permit  of  such  analysis. 
Abnormal  Conditions  at  Fort  Frances  Mill. 
With  regard  to  the  costs  of  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company.  Limited,  to  which  much  of  the  time  of  the  hearing 
last  week  seems  to  have  been  devoted.  I  would  remind  you 
that  the  costs  of  this  company  were  excluded  altogether  in 
the  previous  investigation  because  of  Mr.  ClarKson's  reference 
to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  real  costs  owing  to  the 
interlocking  relationship-'  of  this  company  with  a  number  of 
associated  companies  from  which  wood,  power  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  services  were  purchased.  I  would  remind  you  also 
that  the  costs  of  this  company  considered  last  week  covered 
a  period  in  which  abnormal  conditions  prevailed  that  hail 
never  before  existed  in  connection  with  this  company  and  are 
not  likely  to  occur  again.  Costs  during  such  a  period  are 
no  criterion  on  which  to  base  a  selling  pHce. 

We  understand  the  mass  of  material  compared  by  Mr.  Clark- 
son was  added  to  at  the  heiring  last  week  by  the  inclusion 
nf  the  entire  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Newsprint  Paper 
Investigation  bj-  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Those  pro- 
ceedings covered  mills  in  the  United  Stages  as  well  as  In 
Canada  and  were  affected  by  principles  and  conditions  that 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  charge  Canadian  news- 
papers. The  proceedings  occupied  upw.ards  sixty  days  and  the 
record  of  them  probably  runs  into  eight  or  ten  thousand  pages. 
We  have  not  a  copy  of  that  record.  AVt>  had  a  representative 
present  for  only  a  few  days  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  secure  a  copy  of 
the  record  and  even  read  it.  let  alone  analyze  it  by  the  23rd 
iTist. 

Provision  for  Appeal  Does  Not  Remove  Necessity  for 
Thorough  Inquiry  Now. 
You  seem  to  feel  that  because  both  the  manufacturers  .and 
the  newspapers  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  an  appellate  tri- 
bunal, your  investigation  need  not  be  thorough.  But  surely 
that  right  to  .appeal  does  not  justify  the  taking  away  from  one 
of  the  Interested  parties  the  right  of  having  before  you  fnc<.« 
that  admittedly  should  be  befor^  you  wheu  your  decision  I* 
reached.  What  is  the  necessity  f^T  this  sudcfen  rushing  through 
of   an   investigation   to   prepare   for  which   your   auditor   has 
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1m  en  working  for  more  than  si.x  months  and  your  expert  for 
more  than  four  months?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  fix  a  price 
on  October  1st  any  more  than  on  September  15th  or  November 
1st?  The  delaying  of  the  investigation  for  the  few  weeks 
that  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  make  proper  ufee 
of  the  material  your  auditor  and  e-xpert  nave  accumulated 
could  not  have  resulted  in  any  injustice  to  the  manufacturers. 
They  are  fully  protected  by  the  provision  in  the  Government 
Orders  that  makes  the  present  price  subject  to  revision  after 
investigation  has  been  completed,  and  provides  that  the  new 
l)rice   may   be   made   retroactive. 


Newspapers   Wilt   Not  be   Represented   at    Hearing  on    IVIonday. 

The  Newspapers'  Committee  begs  again  to  protest  against 
the  calling  of  the  Public  Hearing  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  must 
again  declare  the  utter  impossibility  of  preparing  its  case  in 
time  for  that  date  or  for  the  hearing  on  the  23rd  inst.,  and  in 
the  absence  of  further  "information  to  which  we  have  been  as- 
sured  we  are   reasonaljly   entitled. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)   JOHN  M.  IMRIK 
Secretary,  Newspapers'  Special  Paper  Committee. 


Effect  of  Varying  Certain  Cooking  Conditions  in  the 
Production  of  Sulphite  Pulp  from  Spruce 


1  ( 'Duliiiued  from  last  issue. 


Effect  of  Varying  the  Ratio  of  Free  to  Combined  SO, 
or  the  Amount  of  Lime  in  the  Cooking  Liquor. 

Ill  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  varying  the  ratio 
of  free  to  combined  SO2,  cooks  were  made  using  a 
licninr  with  a  total  sulphur  dioxide  content  of  5  per 
cent  and  a  maximum  temperature  of  cooking  of  135 
deg.  C,  the  amount  of  SO,  combined  with  lime  being 
varied  from  0.30  to  2.09  per  cent.  The  curves  in  Pig. 
8  show  how  variations  in  the  combined  SO.  affected 
the  color  rating,  duration  of  cook,  yield  of  screened 
and  unscreened  pulp,  yield  of  screenings,  and  bleach 
consumption. 

A  decrease  in  the  combined  SO^,  other  conditions  be- 
ing constant,  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  cooking  time.  Increasing  the  amount  of  com- 
bined SO,,  to  1  per  cent  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
l)ulp  lighter,  but  the  color  remains  constant  when  the 
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combined  SO,  is  increased  over  1  per  cent.  The  color 
determinations  for-the  machine-made  sheets  were  made 
by  means  of  a  tint  photometer.  The  higher  the  parts 
black,  the  darker  the  sheet. 

The   yield    of   screenings    and    unscreened   pulp    re- 
mains constant  when  the  combined  SO.,  is  decreased  to 
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Plate  1. 

1  per  cent,  but  any  deei'ease  below  this  shows  a  sharp 
increase  in  both  of  these  factors.  The  yield  of  screen- 
ed pulp  increases  as  the  combined  SO.^  is  increased  to 
1  per  cent,  but  beyond  this  remains  constant.  The 
amount  of  bleaching  powder  necessary  to  bring  the 
pulp  to  a  standard  white  decreases. as  the  combined 
SOo  is  increased  to  about  1  per  cent,  but  any  increase 
beyond  this  point  does  not  produce  any  further  change 
in  color. 

The  amount  of  combined  SOj  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  influeuee  on  the  different  factors  studied,  pro- 
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Plate  3. 

vided  it  is  over  1  per  cent,  but  any  decrease  below 
this  caused  marked  changes  in  the  character  and  yield 
of  pulp.  One  cook  was  made  where  the  cooking  liquor 
contained   only  0.30  per  cent  of  combined  SOj,  and 


Plate  4. 


tlie  result  was  that  the  chips  came  out  of  the  digester 
looking  as  if  they  had  received  only  a  steaming  treat- 
iiiciif.  They  were  softened,  but  black,  and  gave  a  yield 
nf  60.40  per  cent,  showing  that  tlie  wood  had  not  been 
thoroughly  cooked.  When  the  combined  SOj  is  de- 
crea.sed  too  much,  there  is  a  darkening  of  the  liquor 
\\  itliout  tlie  con-csponding  cooking  action,  causing  a 
In-owning  of  the  pulp.  Apparently  a  certain  amount 
of  lime  must  be  present  in  the  cooking  liquor  to  get 
roiiiplete  i)ulj)iiig,  l)ut  its  effect  becomes  less  as  it  is 
increased  beyond  1  per  cent  combined  SO.. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  method  of  giving  a 
numerical  value  to  the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  a 
pulp  is  to  make  strength  tests  of  paper  produced  from 
tliat  pulp.  In  order  to  obtain  any  regularity  of  re- 
sults in  strength  of  paper  in  a  series  of  tests  it  is 
necessary  that  the  beating  of  the  pulp,  formation  of 
the  sheet,  heat  in  the  driers,  humidity  at  which  the 
strength  tests  are  marie,  and  probably  other  factors 
must  remain  constant,  ifost  of  these,  then,  depend 
on  the  personal  equation  of  the  machine  tender,  and 
where  some  of  the  runs  maj'  be  made  a  week  apart, 
conditions  are  likely  to  vary.  This  probably  explains 
the  irregularity  of  the  strength  results  as  given  in 
Table  3.  Tf  they  show  anything  at  all.  it  is  that  above 
0.80  per  cent  the  amount  of  combined  SO,  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  strength  of  the  paper  produced,  but  be- 
low that  there  is  a  tendency  to  decrease  in  strength. 

Photomicrographs  of  the  pulps  scoured  in  cooks  7^. 
74.  72.  and  71  are  shown  in  Plates  T.  TT.  TTT.  and  TY.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fibres.  Cook  7.t  was  made  with  liquor 
containing  0.62  per  cent  of  combined  SO,,  and  cook  71 
with  2.09  per  cent.  The  former  contains  much  ligni- 
fied  fibre,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
cooked. 

(To  be  Oontinued.l 


T,\BLE  3. — Cooking  conditions  and  results. 
V.VRVING  AMOUNT  OF  COMBINED  SOj. 
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'  Pulp  from  tliis  Cook  was  given  severe  beater  treatment  to  open  up  the  ehips  present. 


•  Pulp  discarded,  '  Bad  leak  developed  in  ttiir9  hour  of  this  cook. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia 


(Continued  from  page  822,  Sept.  12.) 


The  two  remaiuing  mills  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  are  located  far  to  the  north  of  Vaucouver. 
The  mill  at  Ocean  Falls,  now  the  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  i.s 
somt?  350  miles  from  the  metro])olis  of  Western  Can- 
ada. There  are  three  steamers  that  make  the  stop, 
but  a  little  planning  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  Ocean 
Kails  at  such  a  time  as  will  provide  for  time  to  visit 
the  mills  and  proceed  ou  to  the  mill  at  Swanson  Bay 
which  is  about  80  miles  farther  north.  The  schedule 
was  finally  worked  out  by  leaving  Vancouver  on  the 
(Jrand  Trunk  Pacific  steamer  Prince  George.    Both  the 


Princess  Louise  Inlet,  One  of  the  Beautiful  Views  from 
the  Prince  George. 

Prince  George  and  the  Prince  Rupert,  which  are  sister 
ships  (or  should  it  be  brother?)  are  models  of  comfort. 
We  left  Vancouver  on  a  Wednesday  night  at  11  p.m., 
and  reached  Ocean  Falls  the  following  evening.  The 
trip  through  Johnston  Straits.  Vancouver  Sound,  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound  and  xip  the  inlet,  was  a  beautiful  and 
delightful  experience.  At  one  point,  Seymour  Nar- 
rows, the  tide  runs  with  a  velocity  of  14  miles  per 
hour  so  that  only  the  most  powerful  steamers  can  make 
headwa.y  against  it,  the  others  having  to  wait  for  tide 
to  turn.  At  several  places  the  passage  is  so  narrow 
that  a  person  with  a  good  throwing  arm  could  easily 
land  a  stone  on  either  shoi'c  from  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  water  is  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  however,  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  narrowness  there  is  no  danger  of 
I'unning  aground.  As  the  weather  wa«  calm  and  the 
air  clear  the  journey  was  exceedingly  enjoyable. 
Rocky  shores,  in  places  heavily  wooded,  come  straight 
to  the  water's  edge  while  in  the  distance  there  are  rows 
of  mountains,  many  of  them  capped  the  year  round 


with  snow.  The  "inside  passage"  is  a  waterway  of 
about  1,000  miles  from  Vancouver  or  even  from  Seattle,, 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  and  Skagway,  Alaska.  The  only 
exi)os(ad  portion  is  in  crossing  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, . 
a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  Fate  or  fortune  bj'ought 
us  to  this  part,  of  the  voyage  just  at  luncheon  time. 
Fortunately  the  sea  was  calm  so  that  we  were  able  to 
retain  our  money's  worth  of  meals.  We  might  add 
here  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  better  meals  than 
ar'c  sei-ved  on  the  steamers  in  Bi-itisli  Columbia. 
Bacific  Mills,  Limited. 
The  mill  at  Ocean  Falls  dates  back  to  1908  when  a 
groundwood  mill  of  24  grinders  was  established  by  the 
Ocean  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  This  concern 
was  taken  over  by  the  Pacific  Mills  and  in  March,  1916, 
the  construction. of  the  new  mill  was  begun.  The  first 
paper  was  made  on  June  1st,  1917.    The  complete  plant 


The  Sea  Air  Makes  the  Sight  of  This  Attractive  Dining- 
Saloon  on  the  Prince  George  a  Welcome  Sight. 

now  consists  of  the  big  modern  saw-mill  from  which 
s((uared  lumber  and  slabs  go  to  the  barkers.  The  sort- 
ing table  is  600  feet  long  and  is  the  largest  in  British 
('olumbia.  The  wood  is  sawed  into  two  foot  lengths 
and  after  receiving  any  necessary  barking  from  the 
eleven  knife  barkers  it  is  floated  to  the  various  pulp 
mills. 

The   original  24   grinders,   as   pi'eviously   mentioned. 


Penstock,  Power  House,   Grinder  Room,   Pulp  Mills,     Paper  Mill,  Warehouse,  Docks  and  Village 

at  Ocean  Falls,  B.C. 
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are  still  in  operation.  JMatei-ials  are  at  liand  for  bnikl- 
ing  a  new  concrete  grinder  room  in  i)lace  of  tlie  wood- 
iMi  structure  at  pi'csent  in  use  as  soon  as  labor  condi- 
tions make  it  possible  to  get  the  necessary  men.  The 
sulphite  mill  consists  of  two  digesters,  16  tjy  4f)  feet, 
with  a  ca])acity  of  60  tons.  Only  45  tons,  however, 
are  being  produced  at  present.  The  kraft  mill  like- 
wise has  a  capacity  of  60  tons  from  four  digesters. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  kraft  mill  as 
a  considerable  quantitj'  of  cedar  is  used  for  this  pul]! 
and  produces  some  of  the  nicest  kraft.  both  in  fpiality 
and  appearance,  that  the  writer  has  seen. 

Tiie  paper  mill  is  a  fine  concrete  structui'c  with  a 
maximum  of  light.  The  basement  is  on  the  ground 
level  so  that  tliere  is  almost  no  chance  of  dampness 
and   consequently   an   excellent    stoi-age   s[)ace   is   pro- 


Children  s  Race  on  Dominion  Day.    One  of  the  Events 
of  a  Day  of  Sports  and  Amusement. 

vided  in  addition  to  the  enormous  warehouse  on  the 
wharf.  There  are  four  machines,  two  of  which  are 
run  by  electricity.  The  big  machines  ea^'h  204  inches 
\\ide,  and  another  which  is  174  inches  wide  are  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  newspi'iiit ;  the  small  machine. 
122  inches  wide  is  used  for  making  kraft  jiaper. 

The  labor  situation  everywhere  on  tiie  const,  or  for 
tiuit  matter  throughout  the  Dominion,  presents  con- 
siderable difjijoilt.v-  'f"he  Ocean  Falls  i)lant  employs 
about  1,200  men,  of  which  some  400  are  Japs  and  Chin- 
ese, besides  a  number  of  Ilinthis.  The  wages  from  com- 
mon labor  to  machine  tenders  range  from  $3.50  to  $7.60 
a  day.  Some  opei'ations  ai-e  already  bciiiy  han'licai)ped 
liy  lack  of  efficient  laboi'.  We  were  greatly  attracted 
to  Ocean  Falls  as  a  place  to  live.     The  bungalows  are 


comfoi'tablc    and    convenient    and    the    community    a 
very  agreeable  one. 

There  is  a  surjjlus  of  water  i)ower  available  fnun  a 
head  of  140  feet  immediately  ad.jacent  to  whi<'h  the 
mill  is  located.  There  ai'e  two  12  foot  i>cnstocks  from 
which  20,000  electrical  horse-i)owcr  is  obtained  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power  for  grinders.  In  the  groundwood 
mill  there  are  four  lines  taking  1.600  horse-power  each. 
About  4,000  horse-power  is  obtained  from  the  steam 
plant.    We  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  [)rcvious  chap- 


i/is;  I  ;i    Lii!'-;   i.:i>e.     There  is  Good  Fishing  Here 
Beside  "Old  Baldy." 

ter,  that  this  mill  has  been  obliged  to  convert  its 
steam  plant  from  an  oil  burning  to  a  coal  burning 
equiiiment.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  the  change 
had  been  practically  eonii)leted  and  the  first  scow  of 
coal  was  at  the  wharf.  The  change  involved  an  un- 
loading and  conveying  equipment,  storage  provision 
anil  the  installation  of  coal  hoppers,  stokers  and  ash 
haiuUing  a])paratus  in  the  boiler  house.  All  this  in- 
volved an  enormous  expense  as  well  as  considerable 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  a  satisfactory  coal  supply. 
Spruce,  Heudock  and  Cedar  make  up  the  timber  snp- 


The  Dam  and  Falls.     There  is  Water  to  Spare  After 

Running  the  Big-  Mill,  and  Producing-  More 

Than  200  Tons  of  Paper  Daily. 

l)!y  for  lumber  and  |)ulp.  The  Company  has  several 
excellent  logging  camps,  with  modern  conveniences, 
including  shower  baths.  Some  selected  spruce  logs 
have  been  rafted  from  the  Government  o])eration  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte. Islands  as  the  saw  mill  liei-e  is  giving 
all  assistance  ])ossible  in  thii- production  of  airplane' 
spruce. 
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Shipping  facilities  for  water  transportation  eoiild 
not  be  better.  The  big  warehouse  on  the  wharf  is  con- 
venient to  the  finisliing  room  and  the  loading  booms 
can  swing  the  rolls  from  the  doors  of  the  warehonse 
to  holds  of  the  vessels.  Three  or  four  boats,  depend- 
ing on  their  size,  can  tie  up  at  one  time  along  the 
docks. 

The  pictures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the 
location  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  town,  but  no 
pictures  or  words  can  possibl.y  convey  the  enjoyment 
of  a  visit  to  these  good-liearted  paper  nuikers  of  the" 
Pacific.  The  entertainment  provided  could  not  have 
been  more  delightful  and  with  a  continuance  of  fine 
weather  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  desired.  Besides 
the  pleasure  of  roaming  around  the  fine  paper  mill  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  these  far  away  brothe)' 
paper  makers  we  hatl  a  chance  to  catch  some  fine  lake 
trout  in  Link  Lake,  which  is  just  behind  the  mill,  and 
enjoyed  the  scenery  of  the  mountains  and  woods  sur- 
rounding this  beautiful  bodv  of  water.     Coming  down 


The  Prince  George  Sails  on  to  Swanson  Bay. 

tiie  lake  we  ran  into  a  mist  such  as  \>,  siiown  in  the 
picture.  To  our  surprise  it  was  found  to  be  a  visible 
form  of  the  snudl  from  the  pulp  mill.  It  might  be 
mentioned  that  tlu'  water  in  this  region  is  {jractieally 
all  melted  snow  and  ice,  so  that  the  pulp  mill  has 
water  constantly  almost  ice  cold  for  the  ]irei)aration 
of  cooking  liquor. 

We  were  disappointed  in  but  one  thing  and  that  was 
the  lack  of  an  oi)])()rtunity  to  see  the  big  Timbers  being 
taken  out  of  the  woods,  but  a  trip  to  the  logging  oper- 
ations would  have  involved  too  great  a  delay  in  our 
schedule  which  was  already  over  due,  so  on  Sunday 
!iioi'ning  we  were  again  on  board  the  Prince  George 
;iiiil  nuiking  our  way  still  northward  to  the  most  north- 
ern pulp  mill  in  Canada— the  Swanson  Bay  plant  of 
the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 


UNNECESSARY  NOISES. 

:\lr.  W.  II.  Cameron,  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
says,  "A  noisy  department  in  a  plant  often  shove's  a 
high  accident  rate  because  orders  are  misunderstood, 
and  signals  and  warnings  are  missed.  New  men  are 
often  confused  by  the  clatter  and  rattle;  and  this  in 
])art  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  accidents  to 
"green"  men.  Experience  proves  that  as  noise  is 
overcome  the  accident  hazard  is  reduced," 


INDUSTRIES  BACK  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 

Following  close  on  the  joint  meeting  at  Buffalo  of 
the  technical  men  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  was  described 
in  our  last  issue  there  comes  the  report  of  a  meeting 
hq^d  ill  Ottawa  last  Friday  for  the  consideration  of 
needed  reform  in  the  education  of  the  Canadian  youth. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Secreta/y  of  the  Can- 
adfan  Mining  Institute.  The  folloM'ing  gentlemen  were 
present :  A.  Burton,  representing  the  Society  of  Cheir.i- 
cal  Industry  and  the  Canadian  Textile  Institute:  J. 
B.  Challies  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada:  Profes- 
sor W.  Lochhe.ad,  MaeDonald  College:  T.  Percy  Web- 
ster, Canadian  Textile  Institixte :  Reginald  F".  Hore. 
Canadian  Mining  Journal;  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Royal 
Canadian  Institute;  James  White,  Engineering  In- 
stitute of  Canada;  Dr.  W.  L.  Goodwin, 'Canadian  Min- 
ing Institute  and  Society  of  Chemical  Industry;  H. 
Mortimer  Lamb'  Canadian  Mining  Institute ;  J.  N. 
Stephenson,  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association; 
Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  McGill  University :  C.  W.  Bates, 
Canadian  Textile  Institute. 

A  committee  representing  the  principal  *ndustries 
of  Canada  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  attack- 
ing this  problem  and  to  enlist  the  support  and  assist- 
ance of  local  bodies  in  the  provinces  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  this  work  foi-  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  improvements  in  educational  methods.  The 
jilan  of  the  committee  will  be  to  get 'action  along  the 
line  of  acquainting  students  from  their  elementary 
training  on  with  the  things  they  should  be  familiar 
with  and  to  instill  a  sense  of  ethics  and  social  responsi- 
bility which  will  stabilize  our  whole  industrial  system. 


CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSN.  BOOTH. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Canadian  Pul)i  ami  Paper  As- 
sociation in  the  Railways  Building  was  well  arranged 
and  occupied  -a  large  space  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto.  From  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  product,  there  was  an  instructive  and  timely 
presentation  of  one  of  Canada's  greatest  industries. 
Several  rolls  of  newsprint  were  shown  illustrating  the 
growth  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  while  there  were 
seen  blocks  of  spruce  pulpwood  and  sheets  of  ground- 
wood  and  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  pulp. 

Among  other  features  of  the  display  were  samples 
of  wall  board  and  roofing  papers  and  a  fine  exhibit 
of  several  lines  turned  out  by  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  of 
Hull,  Que.  Cellulose  wadding  and  bandages,  a  showing 
of  fine  rags  and  writing  papers  and  spruce  seedlings 
were  among  the  other  presentations.  Seedlings  were 
seen  one,  two  and  thre  years  old  and  sections  of  spruce 
trees  of  various  ages  up  to  over  a  hundred  years  of 
age,  revealing  how  long  it  requires  for  the  tree  to 
develop  so  that  it  is  of  commercial  use.  Placards  stat- 
ing the  various  process  of  pulp  and  pajicr  making  and 
giving  some  statistics  of  the  expansion  of  the  industry 
in  the  Dominion  afforded  some  conception  of  the 
prominent  place  which  piilp  and  paper  i)lays  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Can- 
adian people. 

The  edifying  and  representative  exhibit  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  direction  of  A.  L.  Dawe,  of  Montreal, 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion, assisted  by  local  paper  men  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  success  of  their  efforts.  The 
whole  display  has  been  presented  to  the  Toronto  TecJi- 
nical  Schools,  and  has  been  accepted  br  Principal 
McKay. 
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The  Controller  Anxious  to  Finish  the  Probe 

Wfiltrii   Specially  for  the  Piilj)  and  Paper  Magazine 
Bv  KVERETT  ANDREW. 


All  iiitlicatioiis  tlial  sixty-five  or  seventy  dollars 
per  ton  will  be  the  sale  i)riee  for  newsprint  in  Can- 
ada next  week,  existed  after  the  first  day.s'  session  of 
the  (-anadian  Newsprint  Inquiry,  whicli  i-csuincd  at 
Ottawa  Monday  ami  eontinued  this  week. 

Evidence  submitted  and  sidistantiated,  and  which  is 
still  uncontradicted  or  disproveu  by  the  Newspapei- 
Publishers,  the  Crown  Counsel  or  anyone  else,  togethei- 
with  intimations  given  by  the  Paper  Controller  indi- 
cate that  a  substantial  increase  in  price  has  got  to  take 
place  at  once. 

Uidess  there  is  furthci'  political  or  Governmental 
interference  brought  about  by  the  ])ublishers  to  stop 
Mr.  Pringle's  order  recommending  a  higher  sale  price, 
then  it  will  prevail  next  week. 

An  order  setting  the  new  price  is  all  Mr.  Pringle 
is  going  to  make  just  now,  as  he  .stated  on  Monday 
that  he  was  not  going  to  make  an  interim  report.  A 
separate  and  higher  price  will  in  all  ])ro])ability  be  set 
for  the  Port  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Ci.mpany. 

Taken  altogether  there  is  no  cloubi  whatever  but 
that  the  resumption  of  the  Inquiry  this  M'eek,  was  the 
most  important  cliapter  of  the  now  historic  Probe, 
that  has  been  held  for  a  year  or  more.  The  big  "show- 
down," which  the  manufacturers  have  been  asking  for 
and  which  the  newspaper  Ptiblishers  tiave  to  all  ap- 
pearance been  attemjjting  to  avoid  came  on  Monday 
morning,  when   a   most  critical   situation   existed. 

An  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  Publishers'  cause  by  the  publication  of  a  letter 
gent  by  John  M.  Trmie,  Secretary  of  the  Newspapers' 
Special  Paper  Committee  to  Mr.  Pringle,  was  made 
by  several  of  the  newspapers  of  Canada  on  Sunday 
and  Monday.  It  may  also  have  been  an  attempt  to 
"stampede"  the  honest  intentions  of  the  Paper  Con- 
troller, in  his  decision  to  set  a  new  price  on  October 

]8t. 

The  Pa])ei-  Controller  stuck  absolutely  to  his  guns 
an  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  with  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Inquiry,  regardless  of  the  pub- 
lication of  tlu'  letter,  or  the  non-appearance  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  before  him.  In  doing  so  he  may 
invite  a  storm  of  press  criticism,  but  backed  by  the 
evidence  he  has  before  him  he  is  a  big  enough  man  to 
weather  it  successfully. 

The  Controller,  after  the  subject  had  been  introduced, 
had  some  remarks  to  make  about  the  letter.  So  had 
Mr.  George  F.  Henderson,  K.C..  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Montgonu'ry,  K.C.,  who  were  in  a  more  outspoken 
vein.  The  Controller  repudiated  the  seemingly  allesred 
or  .suggested  inference  that  he  had  been  unfair  to  the 
newsDapers  of  Canada. 

"The  door  is  still  wide  0|>en  to  the  news])apers  to 
appear  here  and  present  any  evidence  they  have  be- 
fore me,"  was  i)art  of  one  of  Mr.  Prins'le's  state- 
ments. 

All  in  all  the  first  stages  of  the  inquiry  showed  the 
manufacturers  making  excellent  progress,  backed  by 
good  evidence,  in  their  march  toward  hijrlier  priced 
newsi)rint  paper.  The  letter  of  the  Newspapers' 
SjK'cial  Paper  Committee  is  elsewhere  referred  to. 

The  Inquiry  continued  Tuesday,  with  prospects  of 
extending  into  Wednesday  and  perhaps  Thursday. 


CrowB  Suggests  More  Delay. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Stewart.  K.C.,  Crown  Counsel,  was  tin; 
first  to  reply  to  Mi-.  I'ringle's  interrogation  if  ])arties 
were  willing  to  ])i'(iceed  on  Monday  morning.  Mr. 
Pringle  asked  IT  tin-  newspai)ers  were  represented. 
They  were  not. 

"I  have  not  heard  anything  directly  as  to  why  they 
are  not  represented,"  began  the  Crown.  He  said  he 
had,  howev(!r,  received  a  memo  as  to  some  of  the  re- 
quired information  desired  by  the  publishers. 

Some  of  the  questions  raised  he  thought  were  im- 
portant, and  the  infoiMuation  desired  might  take  time 
to  secure.  Some  of  it  might  have  to  come  from  the 
iiiiinufacturers  by  statements  or  otherwise,  some  of  it 
might  be  secured  from  the  ])roceedings  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  (Commission,  and  some  of  it  Mr.  Clarkson 
might  have  to  secure.  He  suggested  that  an  oppor- 
tunity be  given  for  the  collection  of  the  information 
desired  before  the  whole  matter  was  finally  passed 
ui)on  or  decided. 

Mr.  Stewart  sat  down.  ]\Ir.  Henderson  came  to  his 
feet.  Mr.  Montgomery  at  the  time  "was  out  of  the 
room.  Mr.  Ilentlerson  said  that  what  he  was  about 
to  say  was  entirely  on  his  own  personal  responsibility. 
It  had  not  arisen  from  consultation  or  discussion  with 
anyone. 

"I  will  say  that  I  ])urely,  utterly,  and  entirely  dis- 
sent from  what  ^Ir.  Stewart  says.  I  read  a  letter  this 
morning  in  the  Citizen."  Mr.  Henderson  paused  and 
said,  "My  command  of  strong  adjectives  is  too  small 
to  express  my  indigation  for  that  letter."  Mr.  Stewart 
said  he  did  not  refer  to  letter.  "It  was  the  most  im- 
pudent, audacious,  impertinent  article  T  ever  saw.  I 
am  r(>fei-ring  to  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Tmrie,  which, 
1  take  it,  is  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  publishers. 
I  believed  that  when  the  newspaper  withdrew  yon  (the 
Controller)  intended  to  give  them  every  opportunity  to 
facilitate  nuitters.  as  I  thought  then  very  properly," 
continued  counsel  for  John  R.  Booth  nnd  Fort  Fran- 
ces. "I  assumed  that  the  publishers  believed  in  fight- 
ing decently,  and  went  by  British  fail-  play,  instead 
of  trying  to  hit  below  the  belt." 

The  Controller  interjected  that  he  hnd  nu't  a  num- 
ber of  newspajier  i)ublishers  who  impressed  him  as  be- 
ing fair-minded  men.  Mr.  Henderson  said  he  had  met 
and  discussed  with  ne\.-s])aper  publishers  the  course  of 
the  newsprint  inquiry  and  they  <lid  not'seem  that  way 
to  him  at  all. 

"This  thing  (the  Inquiry)  has  got  past  a  joke  stage. 
IMiases  of  it  border  on  the  farcical.  I  submit  that  the 
newspapers  should  be  excluded  frgm  receiving  infor- 
mation initil  they  again  apply  to  begin  as  ]>arties  to 
the   Incpiiry."  concluded  Jlr.  Henderson. 

'Mr.  Montgomery.  K.C..  counsel  for  the  Newsprint-* 
Section  of  the  Canailian  Paper  Association,  told  the 
Controller  he  (Jlr.  Pringle)  had  time  and  again  af- 
forded the  i)ublishers  an  oppoi-tunity  of  looking  over 
statements  prepared  by  ]Mr.  Clarkson.  and  that  they 
had  had  time  to  examine  them. 

"They  (the  ikoblishers)  want  Mr.  Clarkson  to  do  the 
work    foi-  them    at    the   expejise   of  thfi   Government,""' 
interjected  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Montgomery  continuing  said^that  the  newspap- 
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er.s'  counsel  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  asked  for  half  a  day  and  at  the 
most  had  one  and  one-half  days,  whereas  the  news- 
paper publishoi-s  in  Canada  had  had  sixteen  days 
notice,  up  to  Monday,  to  difjest  the  eon'ents  of  the 
reports.  "Their  (the  publishers)  denumds  are  beyond 
all  reason."  iMr.  ^Moiit^omery  also  mentioned  the 
publisei-s  turnino-  up  :it  the  liupiivy  Viy  'proxy.' 
Mr.  Pring-le  Wants  no  More  Delay. 
"You  gentlemen  then  are  not  in  accord  with-  any 
more  delay?"  asked  Mr.  Pringle. 

"I  think  even  the  suggestion  of  it  is  outrageous," 
sliet  ba/k  Mr.  Montgomery,  to  which  opinion  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Henderson  agrei'd. 

"T  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  copy  of  the  letter 
you  gentlemen  evidently  refer  to.  Why  it  shoidd  be 
l)ublished  in  the  press  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
I  do  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Pringle.  "I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  treat  everybody  with  absolute  fairness." 

He  said  the  |)ublishers  since  then  had  complained 
"that  this  thing  was  wrong  and  that  thing  was  wrong 
with  the  reports."  I  said  to  them,  "Come  along  and 
show  me  where  they  are  wrong."  Referring  to  the 
amended  Order-in-Council  anent  the  appointment  of  a 
pulp  a?ul  paper  expert,  the  Controller  expressed  it  as 
"camouflage,"  that  they  could  not  get  or  have  access 
to  him.  "The  expert  has  been  appointed  for  months. 
They  could  have  gone  to  him,"  he  said. 

The  Controller  in  tracing  the  historj^  of  past  events 
referreil  to  the  publishers  having  prevailed  on  the 
Government  for  an  amendment  of  the  Order-iu-Council 
and  the  appointment  of  a  pulp  and  paper  expert  to 
assist  in  the  investigation.  This  order  was  so  amend- 
ed that  it  provided  for  Mr.  Pringle  to  appoint  such 
an  expert.  During  the  time  he  had  been  considering 
the  api)ointnu'nt  of  such  an  expert  the  newspapers 
had  submitted  the  name  of  a  certain  individual.  On 
consideration  Mr.  Pringle  said  he  had  found  that  the 
party  was  connected  with  American  Newspapers,  and 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  his  appointment  would  be  an 
"independent"  one.  He  referred  to  the  ultimate  ap- 
pointment, after  much  difficulty,  of  Mr.  J.  L.  McNichol, 
and  classified  him  as  a  man  of  having  had  "M'ide  ex- 
perience." The  whole  trend  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Sub-Committee  was  "We  want  an  investiga- 
tiiiii  nuide  by  persons  conversant  with  the  business." 
Would  Have  Set  Higher  Price  Before. 
"  Kvery  ste))  1  have  taken,  has  bern  taken  after 
advice  to  a  representative  ov  represeiitatives  of  tlie 
Canadian  Press  Association,"  the  Controller  said,  lie 
felt  that  his  report  of  January  18tli  on  all  the  evidence 
he  had  up  to  tha*^  tinu>  been  able  to  obtain,  had  been 
a  fair  a'ld  reasonable  one.  He  though!:  that  if  lie 
wailed  ;hat  he  Wi  "Id  have  the  advanta^jc;  o:"  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  sup- 
port of  what  he  had  himself  on  which  to  base  a  new 
price.  "I  am  free  to  say  that  I  would  have  set  a  higher 
price  in  my  interim  report,  if  it  luid  not  been  that  some 
items  had  not  been  cleared  up  to  my  satisfaction," 
said  Mr.  Pringle. 

Alluding  to  the  attitude  of  the  American  News- 
paj  ejs  the  Controller  said  it  was  "pleasing  to  note" 
how  the  United  States  Publishers  had  joined  in  the 
proceedings  and  had  helped  to  bring  out  evidence  of 
the  cost,  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

lie  said  that  when  he  had  picked  up  the  newspapers 
containing  the  letter  that  he  had  noticed  headings 
that   the   proceedings   had   been   unfair   to   the   news- 


papers. He  did  not  know  of  any  unfairness  that  had 
been  done  them.  Regarding  the.  claim  advanced  that 
the  publisJiers  were  not  wholly  conversant  with  the 
proceedings  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  he 
thought  they  had  had  ample  op])ortunity  t6  do  so.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  tliey  had  not  done  so,  if  they 
had  been  sincere  in  assisting  or  taking  part  in  the 
investigation.  They  could  have  ])roeured  a  copy  of  the 
record  and  studied  it.  ,  "  , 

As  t.T  the  queston  of  stumpage  allowance,  which  was 
mentioned  just  then,  Mr.  Pringle  wanted  to  know 
of  counsel  if  he  was  to  assume  that  the  American 
publishers  had  been  so  negligent  of  their  interests  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  statement,  without  having  con- 
"sidered  it. 

So  far  as  tlu^  reports  of  the  three  auditors,  two  relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Inquiry  and  the 
third  of  Mr.  Chrkson  showed  substantial  difference, 
Mr.  Pringle  believed  that  they  were  "practically  iden- 
tical." The  system  employed  in  the  arriving  "at  the 
amount  for  depreciation,  and  the  allowance  for  .stump- 
age  was,  the  Controller  believed,  the  two  chief  differ- 
ences, or  the  only  points  in  dispute  between  the  ac- 
countants. Mr.  Pringle  said  the  charges  for  deprecia- 
tion had  been  taken  for  several  mills,  and  that  the- 
accountants  had  got  together  and  had  fixed  a  certain 
amount. 

Publishers  Are  Treated  Fairly. 
"It  is  open  to  tin-  publishers  to  come  here  and  show 
mc  that  the  price  is  not  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  1 
do  not  want  it  to  go  abroad  that  the  publishers  are 
being  treated  unfairly,  when  I  know  they  are  being 
treated  with  all  po.ssible  fairness,"  was  the  unqualified 
statement  of  the  Paper  Controller. 

The  contents  of  several  letters  from  the  Controller 
to  Mr.  Irmie  were  read  and  entered  into  the  official 
record. 

Later  on, 'referring  to  the  "begging"  of  the  news- 
papers to  resume,  Mr.  Pringle  intimated  that  he  had 
begged  of  them  to  bring  on  their  "experts"  to  act 
with  the  accountants  and  so  hasten  the  proceedings 
tending  toward  the  finish  of  the  inquiry.  "1  went  the 
limit  when  I  told  them  (the  publishers)  that  the  ex- 
pert was  to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  I  said  to 
him  (Imrie)  further,  'for  Heaven .'s  sake  get  the  exr 
pei't  to  work  and  get  this  matter  cleared  up.'  "  Notice 
tluit  the  probe  would  resume  in  September,  the  Con- 
troller said,  was  conveyed  in  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Imrie,  dated  August  15th.  He  read  communications 
he  had  sent  in  April.  "I  was  ready  to  proceed  but 
the  pu])lisliers  again  say  tliey  ai'c  not  ready." 
Publishers  Pass  the  Costs  on  at  a  Profit. 
liel'erring  to  reference  in  one  of  the  pa])ers  that  an 
adjournment  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic Mr.  Pringle  said,  "If  the  information  before  me  is 
at  all  correct  the  publishers  seem  to  have  passed  on 
the  cosj;s  pretty  well  to  the  public.  If  I  am  right  it  is 
costing  the  puhlic  between  say,  five  and  six  million 
dollars,  and  the  extra  cost  of  newsprint  is  less  than 
one   million   dollars. 

The  Controller  was  i)leased  to  say  that  his  recom- 
mendation for  the  establishnuuit  of  an  Appellate  tri- 
bunal had  been  executed.  He  mentioned  his  pointing 
out  at  the  time  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  tribunal 
being  constituted  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  account  of 
the  great  mass  of  evidence  to  be  eonsiidered  and  the 
time  it  would  take. 

"I   want  to  emphasize  that   any   ord(U'  I   make  will 
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have  to  hv  observed  diiriiii;  the  duration  of  appeal," 
said  the  Controller.  The  official  title  of  the  official 
api)eal  tribunal  was  driven  bv  the  Controller  to  be  as 
THE  PAPER  COXTHOL  TKIHCVAL. 

Mr.  Prinj;le  announced  it  would  have  power  to  re- 
view all  the  evidence  taken  and  accepted  before  hini 
and  also  any  additional  evidence.  It  had  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  hupiirie.s  Act  and  the  amendment  to 
it  of  1912.  In  regard  to  this  the  differential  order 
will  also  be  ai)|)lieable.  He  said  there  would  l)e  lu) 
stay  of  proceedings  on  orders  that  had  been  made  oi- 
were  to  be  made  by  him. 

The  question  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  distribution 
of  the  differential  among  the  long  and  short  mills 
cro|)])ed  up  for  a  minute  or  so.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  course, 
wanted  to  know  something  about  this  as  Abitibi  was 
considerably  interested,  in  regard  to  Fort  Frances  and 
the  other  mills.  Mr.  Pringle  expressed  the  view  that 
Abitibi  had  no  exceptional  ground  for  grievance, 
and  if  the.v  thought  otherwise  they  cordd  ajijieal  to 
the  Paper  C'ontrol  Tribunal. 

Mr.  Pringle  went  on  to  infer  that  if  he  had  knowl- 
edge that  the  cost  of  newsprint  had  increased  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  ton  since  July  1st,  it  would  be 
absolutely  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  manufacturers  if 
he  did  not  act  upon  it.  On  Tuesday  ho  announced  that 
his  new  order  Avonid  be  nuule  on  Wednesday.  Evi- 
dence regarding  capital  per  ton  of  paper  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  McNichol,  the  Government's  expert, 
was  heard  on  Tuesday. 


LOSS  OF  HEAT  BY  CONDENSATION  IN 
STEAM-PIPES-. 

The  amount  of  heat  lost  by  an  uncovered  steam- 
pipe  is  considerable.     It  varies  with  : 

1.  Tlie  extent  of  uncovered  area. 

2.  The   temperature    and   rapidity    of   movement    of 

tlfe  outside  air. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  .steam. 

4.  The  character  of  the  steam. 

Ordinarily  the  number  of  B.  T.  V.  lost  is  expressed 
by  tlie  formula. 

C.  A.  (T,-T,), 
where  C  is  a  eonstant'=2.5  B.T.U.  per  hour  per  square 
foot  per  degree  Fahr.   {a[)proximatcly),  T,  ^nd  T,  are 
the  temperatures  of  the  .steam   and  air  respectively, 
and  A  is  the  exposed  area  of  the  pipe  in  square  feet. 

Perfectly  dry  steam  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of 
lieat,  and  it  has  been  found  that  pipes  carrying  super- 
heated steam  do  not  lose  the  same  amount  of  heat  that 
they  would  lose  if  carrying  saturated  steam  of  the 
same  temperature.  The  presence  of  a  slight  film  of 
water  on  the  inside  of  the  i)ipe  is  an  active  agent  in 
the  transfer  of  heat  and  therefore  affects  the  value  of 
the  constant  C  in  exact  determinations. 

"Whilst  the  loss  of  heat  in  small  pipes  is  less  in 
amount  than  in  pipes  of  large  diameter,  the  percentage 
lo.ss  is  enormously  greater.  Tlris  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  exposed  area  varies  with  the  diameter,  whilst 
the  amount  of  heat  passing  through  the  pipe  varies 
with  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe  or  the  diameter 
squared. 

The  value  of  non-conducting  covering  depends  upon  : 

1.  Its  non-conducting  quality. 

2.  Its  permanence. 

3.  Its  inflammability  or  heat-resting  qualities. 

4.  Its  solubility  or  water-resisting  quality. 

5.  Its  corrosive  effects  upon  the  pipe. 

6.  Its  bulk  and  general  appearance. 


Tests  of  Commercial  Steam-Pipe  Coverings. 

The  following  results  were  obtai 1  by  (i.  M.   Brill, 

and  were  reported  in  the  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.  Vol.  XV^I. 
The  heat  loss  was  determined  by  the  condensation  in 
an  S"  steam-pifie  60'  long.  Steam  i)ressurcs  vary  from 
10!)  to  117  pounds  gage,  the  air-teni])erature  varied 
from  58°  to  81'"  F.  The  difference  in  temperature  at 
the  two  sides  of  the  heating^surfacc  varied  from  263° 
to  286"  F.,  averaging  272''  F. 


Kind  at  Covering. 
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The  non-conducting  quality  depends  upon  the 
porosit.y  and  not  u()on  the  material  of  the  non-con- 
ductor. In  other  M'ords,  the  more  air  there  is  en- 
trained in  the  pores  of  the  material  the  better  the 
non-conducting  qualities.  If  from  any  cause  the  cov- 
ering becomes  more  dense  its  non-conducting  quality 
becomes  less.  For  instance.,  wetting  ruins  some  non- 
conductors that  otherwise  are  excellent.  Glass  wool 
after  a  time  breaks  up  into  a  dense  powder  and  so  loses 
in  value.  The  situation  of  the  steam-pipe  to  be  cov- 
ered is  a  prime  factor  in  the  choice  of  the  covering. 
The  intense  heat  in  the  confined  space  over  a  boiler 
would  |)rcvent  the  use  of  a  covering  that  would  be  suit- 
able for  pipes  that  are  subject  to  occasional  wetting. 
The  chemical  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  cover- 
ing when  damp  must  be  considered  to  prevent  pipe 
corrosion. 


•From  "The  Steam  Engine,"  by  W.  II.  P.  Creighton. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

'Gebhardt.  in  "Steam  Power  Plant  Elngineering, "  page 
616,  says  C=3  for  most  i)raetical  purposes.  The  use 
of  this  factor  is  suggested  in  preference  to  2.5. 


DUTCH  MAKING  PAPER  FABRICS. 

At  the  second  annual  Fair  for  Dutch  Industry,  held 
at  Utrecht,  the  exhibits  of  paper  goods  were  most  in- 
teresting, because  according  to  Consul  General  Roren 
Listal,  Kotterdam,  The  Netherlands,  many  substitutes 
for  jute,  cotton  and  wool  appeared.  Dutch  manufac- 
turers have  followed  the  example  of  their  German- 
neighbors  and  are  now  making  paper  shoe  laces,  win- 
dow shades  and  clothing.  The  pajier  window  shades 
looked  like  coarse  linen,  but  could  be  washed  and  were 
stated  to  be  ver.v  serviceable.  Window  shades  made 
of  textile  products  cost  about  $6  per  yard,  wliile  the 
paper  shades  sell  at  80  cents  to  $1.60  per  yard.  Many 
varies  of  paper  sacks  as  substitutes  for  jute  sacks 
were  exhibited. 


That  new  Canadian  Vii'tory'Loan  wHl  be  ci>mi;ig 
off  in  a  few  weeks.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  initial  payment. 
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i^.  Haiiseu,  of  Storm  and  Bull,  Inc..  paper  exporters, 
'2  Reetor  Street,  will  start  on  a  tour  of  South  America 
on  October  15.  He  expects  to  be  gone  for  a  year  or 
more  to  call  upon  the  various  branch  houses  and  con- 
nections of  this  company  in  the  southern  continent. 

The  annual  fall  tournament  of  the  Philadelphia 
Paper  Trade  Golf  Association  will  be  held  at  the. 
Whitemarsh  Valley  County  Club,  on  Septend)er  24  and 
25.  Guests  are  expected  to  attend  this  match  fi'oiii 
many  cities  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  the  prizes  this 
year  will  be  War  Savings  Stam]js. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  the  organization 
which  represents  the  newspaper  publishers,  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies  has  offered  its  services  to 
T.  E.  Donnelley,  chief  of  the  pulp  and  paper  section 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  who  accepted  this  offer. 
The  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paper 
requires  much  clerical  and  auditing  work  which  will 
need  the  aid  of  this  efficient  organization,  which  has 
at  its  command  a  corps  of  trained  men. 

Partial  distribution  of  the  huge  estate  of  the  late 
Eugene  J.  Barney,  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Kinnard  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of  paper 
boxes  and  other  paper  novelties,  was  begun  this  week. 
This  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  executors. 
Mrs.  Elinor  Barney,  the  widow,  receives  a  partial  dis- 
tribution of  $300,000  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the 
trustees  $599,986. 

The  Smith  Paper  Co.,  wholesale  paper  and  wooden- 
ware,  of  P]vansville,  Ind.,  was  merged  witli  the  Evans- 
ville  Paper  and  Woodeuware  Co. 

The  Gulf  Paper  Co.  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  filed  notice 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Delaware,  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  capital  stock  of  the  companv  from  $75,000 
to  $150,000. 

Eddy  E.  Mansfield,  secretary  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  received  a  big  vote  in  the  Re- 
publican primaries  for  State  Committeeman  from  the 
Second  Niagara  District.  He  was  unopposed  for  this 
office. 

Beecher,  Peck  and  Lewis,  j)aper  jobbers  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  celebrated  the  13th  annual  anniversary  of  the 
starting  of  the  firm  on  September  8th.  A  meeting  of 
the  employers  marked  this  anniversary  and  in  the 
evening  A.  P.  Peck,  president  of  the  company  was 
the  host  at  a  dinner  at  which  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments and  salesmen  were  present  at  the  Detroit  Ath- 
letic Club. 

Th  Albermarle  Paper  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  made 
application  to  the  Building  Inspector  of  that  city  for 
the  erection  of  a  two-storied  frame  house  to  be  used 
to  store  rags.  The  building  is  to  cost  $6,500  when 
completed. 

Edward  M.  Yeomans,  United  States  I'cferee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, has  ordered  the  sale  of  the  assets  of  tlic  F.  11. 
Whittelsey  Paper  Co.,  of  Windsor  Locks,  Ct. 

The  sales  of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  New  York 
"(Jity,  up  to  September  10,  by  the  Paper  Trade  Division, 
amounted  to  $119,772.  Twice  a  week  some  paper  con- 
cern lias  charge  of  the  ceremony  at  the  Liberty  Bell, 
in  City  Hall  Park,  where  the  stamps  are  sold. 


Maine  Wants  60,000  Woodsmen. 

A  despatch  from  Old  Town,  .Me.,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  serious  condition  that  exists 
in  regard  to  the  available  and  the  necessary  labor  re- 
quired for  logging  operations  in  Maine.  The  situation 
is  similar  in  the  Adirondacks  and  other  regions.  There 
surely  are  no  lumbermen  to  spare  in  Canada. 

■"The  Maine  woods  must  be  immediately  supplied 
with  60,000  men  in  order  to  cut  the  billion  and  a  half, 
feet  of  lumber  required  this  year  from  that  State  for 
imperative  war  necessities.  Approxinuitely  800,000,000 
feet  must  be  cut  to  supply  lumber  requirements  and 
700,000,000  feet  to  supply  pulp  requirements. 

"Unless  men  are  furnished  the  wood  at  once,  the 
various  logging  camps  cannot  open,  as  at  present  only 
a  few  thousand  men,  scattered  over  a  wide  teri'itory 
are  available  from  the  usual  labor  supply. 

"Unless  the  men  are  supplied  and  this  timber  is  cut 
lumber  shortage  will  bring  production  of  certain  war 
neces.sities  almost  to  a  standstill.. 

"The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  has  already  issued 
complete  instructions  covering  the  release  by  non- 
essential industries  of  men  required  for  war  work,  and 
"Maine  must  itself  supply  a  large  majority  of  the  labor 
required  in  its  own  woods,  even  if  every  non-essential 
industry  in  the  State  is  forced  to  shut  down. 

"Lumbermen  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  Michigan 
and  Pacific  Coast  woods  as  the  demands  in  these  ter- 
ritories are  equally  as  great;  consequently,  we  must 
look  to  the  people  for  the  State  of  Maine  "to  take  ef- 
fective action  to  .solve  their  own  labor  problems.  Lum- 
ber is  Maine's  industrial  contribution  to  winning  the 
war. 

"The  State  of  Maine  mu.st  tvn-n  to  as  one  man  and 
see  that  their  contribution  is  fully  made. 

"You  should  at  once  start  a  campaign  to  arouse 
the  people  of  your  State  to  a  realization  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  are  able-bodied  men  in  Maine  now  work- 
ing at  jobs  which  might  be  postponed  or  done  by 
women;  men  who  could  and  should  be  working  in  the 
woods.  An  aroused  public  sentiment  will  set  these 
men  at  work  where  the  country  needs  them." 


NEWSPRINT  AT  $69  IN  CANADA. 

Late  Wednesday  night  we  got  word  of  the  new  price 
set  by  C'ontroUer  Pringle.  In  bare  outline  the  order 
provides  for  these  prices  for  newsprint  sold  in  Canada : 
rolls,  carload,  $3.45  per  100  lbs.;  less  than  carload, 
$3,521/2;  sheets,  carload,  $3.80;  less  than  carload,  $3.92. 
The  orders  covers  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
1,  and  is  effective  now.  The  Controllei'  will  distribute 
the  "sinking  fund,"  held  at  Ottawa. 

Jobbers'  profits  are  fixed  at  15  cents  per  100  lbs. 
on  carload  lots,  40  cents  on  less  than  carload,  and  60 
c(>iits  on  less  than  2  ton  lots. 

Counsel  for  the  manufacturers  believes  a  good  case 
has  been  made  for  $80  paper  and  it  is  reported  they 
will  api^eal  the  case. 

Bromj»ton  is  exempt  from  su])plying  Canadian  ton- 
nage, due  to  their  high  costs. 
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Good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  installation  of 
the  third  digester  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls.  It  is  the 
same  size  as  the  other  two  digesters  in  use,  being  19  x 
64  feet.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  operation 
before  the  close  of  the  year  when  the  output  of  sul- 
pliite  pulp  at  the  plant  of  the  ilattagnmi  Pulp  and 
Piipor  Co.  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day. 

A  provincial  clmrter  lias  been  granted  to  the  Work- 
men's Book  and  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto.  The 
capital  stock  is  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  company 
is  empowered  to  carry  on  a  general  printing,  publish- 
ing and  advertising  business,  and  to  issue  a  paper 
known  as  "The  "Worker's  Word,'"  as  well  as  books 
and  other  reading  matter.  The  ineorporatoi's  are  John 
Stefanitsky,  George  Demeduek  and  Samuel  Aronetz. 

Dextrine  Products,  Limited,  Brampton,  are  very  busy 
at  the  present  time  with  fall  business  and  report  that 
they  have  established  a  good  connection  on  their  pro- 
ducts among  the  box  makers  and  paper  mills  as  well 
as  miscellaneous  manufacturers. 

Guy  Warwick  Rutter.  late  of  the  4th  C.  M.  R.,  and 
son  of  A.  F.  Rutter,  of  Warwick  Bros,  anrl  Rutter, 
manufacturing  stationers,  Toronto,  was  united  last 
week  in  marriage  to  Miss  iMarj-  Marguerite  Sr-ott, 
daugliter  of  C.  Wellington  Scott,  86  Admiral  Road, 
Toronto,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Rev  C.  J. 
•Tames. 

Joseph  Wall,  for  several  j'ears  edlior-in-el  lef  of 
the  Catholic  Register,  Toronto,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  newspaper  men  on  the  religious  press 
in  Canada,  died  suddenly  in  Toronto  last  week.  He 
was  fifty  years  of  age  and  is  survived  by  his  wife.  lie 
■\vHs  born  in  Antigonish,  N.S.,  and  for  some  time  was 
e;lito!'  of  the  Casket,  in  that  province. 

A  big  celebration  was  held  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont., 
on  Labor  Day,  but  the  success  of  many  of  the  events 
were  spoiled  by  the  down-pour  of  moistiu-e.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people  from  Cochrane  paid  a 
visit  to  Iroquois  Falls,  and  were  entertained  with  a 
tour  llirougli  the  large  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  day,  and  the  one  which  suffered  most  from  the 
bad  weather,  was  the  monster  parade.  The  float  of 
the  .sulphite  department  showing  a  battleship,  won 
the  first  prize,  but  the  judges  made  special  mention 
of  the  float  of  the  power  department  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  latter  entailing  considerable  de- 
tail work,  with  the  children  representing  allegorical 
figiu-es.  In  a  baseball  game  between  Iroquois  Falls 
and  Cochrane,  the  former  were  successTul  by  nine  to 
four. 

N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  and  E.  S.  Munroe,  of  Tor- 
onto, treasurer  of  that  body,  were  in  Montreal  this 
week  attending  a  meeting  of  the  book  and  writing 
section  of  tlie  Quebec  division  of  which  J.  P.  RoUand  is 
chairman. 

Paper  Products  Co.,  Limited,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  R.  C.  Hill,  have  recently  established  themselves  at 


255  Wellington  street  \^est,  Toronto,  and  are  making 
writing  tablets,  exercise  books  and  blank  school  sup- 
ply books.  A  good  business  has  been  worked  up  by 
the  firm  in  tliese  lines  and  they  report  an  increasing 
demand  for  their  goods. 

Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  of  Ottawa,  former  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals,  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  likely 
api>ointee  for  the  i)osition  of  Lieut. -Governor  of  On- 
tario. Mr.  Cochrane  is  widely  known  among  pulp  and 
paper  men,  owing  to  being  ^Minister  of  Lands,  Forests 
and  Mines,  in  the  Ontario  Government  for  several 
years. 

^lain  Jolinson.  wlio  for  several  years  past  has  been 
private  secretary  of  Hon.  X.  W.  Rowcll.  Ottawa,  has 
rejoined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Star,  with 
whieli  paper  lu^  was  formerly  connected.  He  is  one 
of  the  best    known   special  Avriters  on   the   Canadian 

press.  

CANADIAN  CHEMICAL  MARKET. 

^Montreal.  Sept.  28.— The  tone  of  tin-  Chemical  ^Mar- 
ket  is  strong  and  steady  as  it  has  been  for  several 
Aveeks.  Few  price  changes  have  occurred ;  those  chemi- 
cals in  which  a  change  of  price  has  taKen  place  have 
mostly  shown  a  sliglit  advance.  The  soda  ash  market 
reflects  considerable  activity  at  this  time  with  a  tend- 
enc.y  to  higher  prices.  Bleaching  powder  is  strong 
with  a  .shortage  of  stocks  reported  from  most  locali- 
ties. There  is  also  a  stringency  in  the  alum  market, 
many  makers  reporting  their  output  booked  for  weeks 
in  advance.     The  market  on  the  whole  is  very  firm. 

The  following  are  the  prices  in  the  Montreal  market : 

Alum,  ammonia,  lump,  per  lb 5i/4@7c 

Alum,   ammonia,   powder,   per   lb 6@8c 

Blanc  Fixe,  paste,  per  lb 4@4Vi;C 

Blanc  Fixe,  powder,  per  lb 6@7c 

Bleaching  powder,  per  lb 3-''4@Sc 

Brimstone,  f.o.b.  mines,  long  ton nominal 

Casein,   per  lb 28@35c 

Caustic  soda,  76%.  per  lb 5^@6c 

China  Clay,  imported,  ton $25@$40 

China  Clay,  domestic,  ton $25@$30 

Lime,  ton 47.50@$8.25 

Sal  Soda,  bags,  per  100  lbs $1.85@.$1.95 

Sal  Soda,  barrels,  per  100  lbs $1.95@$2.05 

Salt  Cake,  per  100  lbs $1.75@$1.95 

Soda  Ash,  per  lb 3@3V2C 

Starch,  pearl,  in  bags,  per  lb S%@9y2C 

Sulphate  Alumina,  technical,  per  lb 3@3V^c 

Sulphate  Alumina,  iron  free,  per  lb 3^4@4V4C 

Talc.  American,  ton $25@$40 


Beginning  last  Monday,  the  Montreal  Gazette  now 
sells  for  three  cents  per  copy.  The  subscription  rate 
is  seventy-five  cents  per  month  or  eight  dollars  per 
year,  delivered.  The  price  of  the  Gazette  has  been  two 
cents  per  copy  or  ftix  dollars  per  year,  ilontreal  peo- 
ple are  also  faced  with  an  increaie  of  one 'cent  or  more 
in  street  railway  fares.  The  latest  pastime  is — pasi 
it  on  to  the  public. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  Sept.  2o.— It  is  iiiti'icstiiitr  to  note  lluit  tlic 
governtnent  evidently  expect.s  tliat  whatever  price  is 
finally  named  by  Commissioner  Priiigle  for  newsprint, 
will  likely  result  in  an  appeal  from  the  decision,  either 
bythe  paper  iiuuinfaeturers  or  the  publisheis,  A  ,iudi- 
cial  tribunal,  to  which  appeals  iiia\'  l)e  taken  has  been 
iippointed,  which  is  in  line  with  the  recommendation 
made  by  Mr.  Pringle  many  months  aio.  Any  order 
that  ilr.  Pringle  may  make  regariling  jiriee  will  be 
effective,  in  the  event  of  an  appeal,  until  such  time  as 
the  tribunal  has  rendered  judgment. 

The  main  thing.  Avhich  is  agitating  the  ))aner  mills 
.just  now  is  the  price  which  will  be  proclaimed  by 
I'ommi.ssioner  Pringle.  The  Canadian  Press  Associa- 
tion, by  the  recent  suggestion  seut  out  in  the  matter 
of  I'educing  newsprint  and  dispensing  with  all  waste 
practices  in  circulation,  believes  that  as  a  body  it  is 
keeping  pace  with  the  big  thrift  campaign.  Tt  is  said 
that  the  ccnsunij)tion  of  newsprint  pel'  capita  in  C>in- 
ada  is  considei-ably  less  than  that  in  the  United  States. 
The  rate  of  consumption  in  Canada  is  12,000  tons  per 
million  people  annually,  while  across  the  border  the 
ronsumption  is  18.000  tons  annually  |ier  million  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  official  order  by  .iny  goxcrmncntal 
liody  in  the  Dominion  that  the  consum])tion  of  news- 
jirint  must  be  cut  down  vthe  sanu;  as  there  is  in  the 
I'nited  States  where  the  War  Industries  IJoard  has 
been  active)  but  the  Canadian  Press  Association  took 
the  ground  that  it  should  act  in  sympathy  Avith  the 
spirit  and  practices  of  the  times  and  live  up  to  what 
the  newspapers  have  been  preaching.  In  the  United 
States  fifteen  per  cent  less  newsprini  is  now  being 
used  and  if  the  same  policy  is  universally  adopted  in 
Canada,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  suggestions, 
there  is  likely  to  be  about  thirty-five  tons  a  day  de- 
crease in  ecnsumption,  whicli  would  reduce  the  daily 
use  of  250  tons  a  day  in  the  Dominion  to  about  215 
tons.  Tt  is  thought  that  practically  all  the  big  papers 
will  fall  in  line. 

Book  mills  are  vei'y  busy  and  it  is  rejiorted  tliat  the 
new  standardization  of  weights  and  sizes,  on  the  sub- 


stance basis  is  working  out  to  the  advantage  of  botli 
mills  and  jobbers.  Orders  keep  up  well  and  there  is 
uo  sign  of  a  decline  in  business  although  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  quotations  to  stiffen  all  the  while.  In  the 
matter  of  colors  and  fini.shes,  the  mills  are  now  pretty 
Avell  down  to  a  minimum.  The  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  is  doing  good  work  and  is  seeking  to  ar- 
range some  new  and  uniform  terms  with  the  producers, 
while  the  matter- of  classification  in  freight  is  being 
taken  np  with  the  Dominion  Railway  Board.  For 
instance,  drawing  paper  is  now  classed  as  writing 
paper  and  it  is  the  desire  to  have  it  changed  to  come 
under  the  book  paper  tariff.  Other  matters  of  im- 
portance are  being  worked  upon  and  several  meetings 
of  the  flat  paper  section  have  been  held  of  late.  It 
has  been  decided  to  accept  the  f.o.b.  quotation  basis 
which  the  mills  have  put  into  effect.  A  few  mills 
have  adopted  a  schedule  from  competitive  points,  and 
will  make  certain  allowances.  By  this  is  meant  that 
if  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  wholesale  paper  dealer,  say  in 
Toronto  has  been  quoted  the  same  price,  f.o.b  mill, 
by  two  or  more  firms,  and  one  of  the  plants  is  located 
so  far  from  Toronto  that  he  would  have,  say  a  fifteen 
cent  freight  rate,  and  another  mill,  with  which  he  would 
like  to  do  business,  is  so  situated  that  the  rate  is  twen- 
ty-two cents,  the  first  named  mill,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue relations  with  .Tones,  will  make  him  an  allowance 
of  the  difference  in  the  freight  charge,  which,  in  this 
hypothetical  case,  would  be  seven  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  Thus  matters  are  equalized  and  Jones  can 
bu.v  with  equal  advantage  from  the  mill  farthest  away 
or  with  the  one  nearer  his  warehouse. 

Envelope  and  paper  box  factories  are  continually 
advertising  for  help  and  are  busy  because  production 
is  so  much  lessened  by  the  absence  of  skilled  labor. 
The  outlook  for  fall  business  is  good  and  outside  of 
the  workers  problem  but  few  complaints  are  heard 
with  respect  to  existing  conditions. 

Manufacturers  of  sulphite  and  manila  envelope  pap- 
ers, bristols,  colored  specialties,  etc.,  have  withdrawn 
prices  and  it  is  expected  that  a  new  list  will  be  issued 
in  a  few  days.     There  has  been  an  advance  of  half  a 
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cent  in  the  price  of  kraft  which  went  into  effect  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  and  the  selling  figure  for  this  kind 
of  paper,  both  glazed  aud  unglazed,  is  $8.75  per  hun- 
dred, in  car  load  lots.  Grey  browns  and  white  wrap- 
pings have  gone  up  a  quarter  of  a  cent  and  fibres  and 
iiiauilas  have  ascended  one-third  of  a  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  to  jobbers  now  prevail  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

One  ton   Less  than 
Car  lots.        or  up.      one  ton. 

Grcv  or  rag  brown $5.25         $5.75        $6.25 

"B'"' manila 5.60  6.10  6.60 

No.  1  manila 7.35  8.10  8.60 

Fibre  (Samson  "B,"  Fibre- 

kraft  and  corresponding 

brands) 7.35  8.10  8.60 

There  has  been  an  increase  by  some  mills  of  one- 
half  a  cent  on  all  lines  of  writing  and  bond  papers. 
Thus  quotations  are  ascending  all  along  the  way,  and 
the  predictions,  made  in  these  columns  several  months 
ago,  that  fall  would  see  higher  paper  quotations  than 
ever  is  being  fulfilled  aud  the  end  is  not  yet. 

In  the  waste  paper  arena  there  is  a  big  demand  for 
paper  of  all  grades.  White  shavings  are  very  active 
and  magazine  stock  is  in  particular  requisition.  As 
one  dealer  expressed  it,  "there  is  a  big  boom  on  and 
the  bulls  have  it."  All  material  for  box  makers  is 
Avanted  very  badly  aud  collections  of  such  stuff  is 
not  as  large  as  desired.  Things  are  easy  in  rag  stocks, 
and  flock  and  satinettos  as  well  as  tailor  rags  have 
taken  a  drop.  Cottons  are  moving  sloM^ly  and  there 
is  some  hand-to-mouth  buying  by  the  mills. ,  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  rag  market  is  one  of  watchful  waiting. 

Owing  to  the  high  rates  of  wages,  and  difficulty  in 
getting  supplies  are  increasing  all  the  while  and  ad- 
vances in  freight  rates,  there  has  been  a  jump  of  five 
dollars  a  ton  on  several  lines  of  board  which  are  in 
active  demand  Avhile,  on  other  lines,  prices  have  been 
withdrawn  and  sales  are  a  matter  of  inquiry  with 
the  mills  and  arrangements  with  customers.  Deliveries 
are  slow. 

The  pulp  situation  continues  strong  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mechanical  pulp  which  does  not  pick  up  any. 
Sulphate  is  now  bringing  one  hundred  and  five  dollars 
a  ton  at  th-e  mill. 

The  coal  situation  is  causing  some  manufacturers 
not  a  little  uneasiness,  and  the  output  of  bituminous 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  is  behind 
schedule.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  providing 
steam  coal  for  industrial  plants.  One  United  States 
board  firm  has  sent  out  an  order  asking  all  who  sell 
their  product  if  the  board  is  to  be  nsed  for  govern- 
ment order;  if  so,  to  get  from  the  customer  the  order 
number  and  name  of  the  department  iu  every  case  and 
seiul  with  the  order.  The  company  add,  "This  will  be 
a  very  important  factor  in  getting  our  name  on  the 
preferred  list,  Xo.  1  aiul  insure  our  gettmg  coal.  Kind- 
ly take  pains  to  do  this  and  if  you  have  any  orders 
already  in  with  us,  send  us  at  once  this  information." 
Paper. 

*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $2.85 

*News  (sheets)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.25 

*News   (sheets)    two  tons  and   over $3.50 

•News   (sheets)  less  than  two  tons .$4.00 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  1 .$10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  'J  .$9.50 
xl>ook  papers  (ton lots).  No.  '2  ..$9.75 
xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  3 $8.25 


xHook  papers   (ton  lots).  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

ulphite  bonds 13c 

Light  tinted  bonds 14c 

Dai-k  tinted  bonds 15c 

Writing  No.  1    (S.C.) 13c  up 

Writings  No.  2   (M.F) 121/20  up 

Coated  book  aud  litho,  No.  1 $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored    ..    ..$12.50  to  $14.00 

Grey  Browns $5.25 

White  Wrapping $5.25 

Fibre $7.35 

Manila,  No.  1 $7.35 

Manila  B  $5.60 

Tag  Manila ' $7.00 

Unglazed  kraft $8.75 

Glazed  kraft $8.75 

Tissues,  bleached $1.55  to  $2.20 

Tissue,  (unbleached  .sulphite) $1.35  to  $1.75 

Tissues,  cap $1.00  to  $1.40 

Ti.ssues,  manila 90c  to  $1.20 

Natural  greaseproof 17c 

Bleached  greaseproof 22c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23e 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9e  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discoiint 

Gusset  bags   (manila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board $75.00 

Chipboard $75.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $80.00 

Filled  wood  board $83.00 

NcAvs  board ..   ..$80.00 

Double  manila  lined  board ..    ..$90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $87.50 

Pulp  folding  board $95.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3 $75.00 

Tag  board $155.00 

White  patent  coated  board $115.00  to  $130.00 

Grey  folding  board $115.00 

Pasted  board $95.00 

*For  Canada  onl}' 

Cx) — These   prices   are   for   machine     finish,    super- 
calender  one-luilf  cent  higher. 
Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp .$29.00  to -$30.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade '.$75.00  to  $80.00 

Sulphite,  easy   bleaching $90.00  to  .$95.00 

Sulphite,  bleached $130.00  to  $135.00 

Sulphate .$105.00 

Ragfs  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings $5.35 

No.  ]  soft  white  shavings $4.00 

Mixed  Shavings $1.10 

White  Blanks $1.30 

Heavy  ledger  stock ..$2.75 

Ledgers  and  writings $2.40 

No.  1  magazine .$2.00 

No.  1  book  stock $1.65 

No.  1  new  maitflas .$2..30 

No.  1  print  manila ^- -. :    ....    ..$1.40 

Folded  news $1.00 

Over  Issues $1.10 

Kraft $4.00 
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Xo.  1  flcaii  mixed  papers 85c  play  a  big  i)ai't,  in  the  entire  paper  and  pulp  market. 

.\().  1  sliii't  cuttings .^H.OO  Doniestie  easy  ])leaciiintj  Xo.  I  at  tlu-  pulp  mill  si'lLs 

.\().  1  nnbleaelied  eottoii  cuttings .$11.00  at  -$4,2;")  to  -$4.75  per  hundred  pouuds.    The  news  grade 

.Xo.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings .$9.00  of  donu^sti:^•  unbleached  sidphite  sells  at  .$3.75  and  $4, 

Xo.  1  blue  overalls  cuttings .$9.00  while  strong  unbleached  sells  from  .$4  to  $4.25.    Domes- 

Bleaehed  shoe  clip $10.00  tie  soda  fibre  bleached,  delivered,  sells  at  $4.75  to  $5 

I'nbleached  shoe  clip ..$9.00  while  domestic  kraft  sells  from  $5.25  lo  .$5.50  at  the 

Wiiite  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50  mill.      Doiuestic    refined    snl|)hite    screenings,    at    the 

liight  colored  hosiery  cuttings $8.00  mill,  sell  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  hundred  ])0unds.    The  for- 

-Xew  light  flamiellette  cuttings $9.00  eign  ])ulp  is  scai'ce  and  in  demand  with  prices  relative- 
No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings ..$9.00  iy  unclianged.     Foreign  unbleached  oi>  dock  sells  for 

City  thirds  and  blues   (repacked) $4.00  $6   to   $6.25,   and    Scandinavian    kraft    for  from   $5.85 

Flock  and  satinettes $2,95  to  $6. 

Tailor  rags $2.85  One  thing  that  the  maiuifaeturers  are  tronbled  about 

is  the  fear  that  raw  materials  will  be  hard  to  get  this 

j^_,^  YORK  MA'RK'PTS  winter.     Of  course    the-mills  have  stocked  up  as  much 

as  possible,  but  even  large  stocks  can  soon  be  eaten 
Perhaps  the  most  important  development  in  the  jnto  ^yithout  replenishnu-nt.  That  there  will  be  a  short- 
market  to-day  IS  the  continuous  nnportance  which  j,gg  j^  ^^^,  f,..^j.  ^^j^ng  the  members  of  the  trade,  but 
the  (lovernment  plays,  not  only  as  a  customer  but  ^]y^^  t),p  prices  will  be  high  is  certain, 
also  as  a  controlling  agent.  Of  course,  it  is  known  that  ,„,  i  ^  ,.  i  ^  u  i-  i  ^  i 
,  ,,  i  •  ii  1  ■  J.  ■  1  X  £  1  i.  Ihe  paper  market  is  strong,  but  shows  a  slight  tend- 
the  (lOvernment  is  the  biggest  single  buyer  ot  almost  ^           i  i             i            i         ii            4.     c  ^i      i     i 

,        ,.                        i-     1     1           -i.-            TIT  encv  toward  lesser  demand  on  the  part  of  the  d«'alers. 

everv    grade    or    paper,    particularly    writing.      Many  ^,  .•    .             .     .i      t  •  4^  .u   *  ^u       1            *     1            1       j 

•     ...^                    i                (•      1       J                1  1      J     J  I  his  IS  due  to  the  tact  that  thev  have  stocks  on  hand, 

new  militarv  uses  ot  paper,  tor  bandages  and  kindred  ^t            ...              in       ^'d.'jTK  e     1     ^i          n  ; 

,    •.        ,,        1      ,  ■  ,              „   1-       .                   •  Newsprint  is  ririn  and  sells  at  $.5.(5  f.o.b.  the  null  in 

uses,  are  being  lound  which  are  of  tlireet  war  service.  1      1    i   ^        rn       j     •  •        •      ^i                    •   4              1 

,        ,,   ^,  .     ^.'^                      11-1             ■      1-      41  carload   lots.      Ihe  decision   in   the  newsprmt   appeal 

Ln   all   this   the   paper   and   pull)   industrv   is    directly  .      ,.,,          ,.        ,    4.    1       , 1  1         ^-i    i  •     41, 

,.j,    ^    ,        1  4.1                 4.                -4^          14"           1           A  case  IS  still  pending,  but  should  be  settled  in  the  near 

attected  and  the  present  prosperity  and  strong  demand  ^  4.            m      1        j          14          4.-           •           1            1 

,     ,   .,  .         ^            ,\     4^  •    /    4.  future.      Ihe    board    market    continues   irregular    and 

can  be  laid  111  great  part  to  this  tact.  i-   i  4.1             1        4.1  •            1       rni  •     •           1   •      ]   1      tu 

r          '■  shghtlv  -weaker  this  week.     This  is  explained  bv  the 

But  on  the  other  liand  the  Government  for  the  sake  f^^t   the   demand   from   the  paper  box   manufacturers 

of  economy  and  the  speeding  up  of  the  war  machine  ^^^^  |,pp„  ^l^,,l  vecentlv  and  because  the  mills  doubtless- 

is  regulating  the  paper  and  pulp  mdustry,  always  with  ]y  ^,^„^  as  much  board  as  possible  moved  before  traiis- 

the  viewpoint  of  greatest  good  for  the  industry  and  portation  becomes  difficult.      The  market   for  ship   is 

the  nation.     The  industry  is  being  linked  up  with  the  ^^^^^^^  jj,g_r,  ;„  j^-p,,,  York,  while  news  sells  from  $5  to 

war  activities  of  the  nation.  ij;10  a  ton  over  this  price.     Writing  paper  demand  ex- 

Every  week  sees  another  division  of  the  industry  ceeds  the  supply.  Sulphite  papers  sell  for  14i/2e  at 
brought  under  this  control.  The  War  Industries  Board,  Xe^y  York,  while  the  rag  jiapers  range  from  20c  to  40c. 
through  the  Priority  Board,  controls  the  raw  materials,  ;,nd  are  hard  to  get.  Export  demand  for  this  paper  is 
including  coal,  which  the  mills  must  have.  The  mills  '  large  from  South  America,  Japan,  for  Chinese  con- 
in  return  for  priority  make  reports  to  the  Government  sumption,  and  Australia.  The  Government  demand 
of  production,  stocks  on  hand  and  shipments.  4\lso  for  wrapping.  ti.ssue  and  kraft  make  these  gi-ades  of 
they  get  pledges  from  the  paper  dealers  and  stationers  paper  sell  well  at  strong  prices. 

to  conserve  paper.    And  now  the  Government  has  gone  j,^  .,„  j,,^,  „,.,rket  groundwood  alone  refuses  to  look 

one  step  further  and  outlined  for  the  mauutacturer.s  „j,      |,  j^  j,,^,^^  .,^  ^33  ^  ^^j,,  ^^  Watertown,  N.Y..  while 

of  paper  boxes  the  industries  which   ar^  considered  ,,,p  ^,.5^.^  ^^  ^j,p  „jjji  j^  ^^^^^^^  j,;31 

most   essential  in   the   winning   of   the   war   and   asks  .                           n    1    4.       •         1         * 

,    ^               ,,..,.           ,     f  1         1  1  +..  4.1,  <„  ;„4.,^  Kags  are  not  moving  so  verv  well,  but  prices  do  not 

that  as  much  ot  their  product  be  sold  to  these  indus-  ^                              ^           "  "  1   •      1  u     li      *     *  ♦!    * 

'  .                     1 1        1      li  •              4.1      n            . 4-  „„„„  varv  greatlv.    This  can  be  explained  bv  the  fact  that 

tries  as  possible.     In  this  way  the  Government  sees  .,    '  ,     ,      •,    ,■         41    4.  .i  •      .     1       -li  1                  i 
^,    ^  4.1       4.              4!         1     4,-       «i               *  „  „„  ««„o;ki„  the  dea  ers  be  leve  that  this  stock  will  be  scarce  be- 
that  the  .stream  of  production  flows  as  far  as  possible  c  41      1  i          -4.     4.-            i       e         4              e- 
;   "      ,           ,             /  .        ..          ,  •       ,       „  i„  cau.se   of  the   labor   situation   and    refuse    to   sacrifice 

into  channels  supplving  the  national  needs.  ti    •      4.     1       m  *      4.1      1     1      <•    i  a   t 

^•^  •      °                                       .       .  their  stock.     The  reason  for  the  lack  of  demand  tor 

In  one  way  this  is  little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  ^.^^^  ^^  j,,p  ^.^^.^  ^f  ^,,p  ,^^1^,  j^  explained  bv  the  change 

paper  and  pulp  industry,  but  instead  of  being  harmtul,  j^,  j,,^  f^einaud  for  paper  caused  bv  the' war— bleach, 

many  manufacturers  and  others  say  that  it  has  accom-  ^^^.  jnj.ta„(.(.  b^jjig  jj^rd  to  get  and  rag  papers  growing 

phshed  results  which  the  trade  has  long  desired;  that  j,^   expensive  that   the   consumers   are   using  cheaper 

is  standardization  and  conservation.  grades.     No.  1  whites  continue  to  sell  for  15  to  ISVa, 

Now  all  this  as  far  as  the  market  is  concerned  means  ^^.^^-^^  washables  .sell  for  10  to  lOM,.  ■  Thirds  and  blues, 

alteration  m  the  ways  of  doing  business,  but  on  the  repacked  get  from  5  to  5.15. 

whole  it  has  resulted  in  increased  demands  for  paper.  th        i  T                     1    4.     1          1         4     +r        ,      .>..,i 

'PI      r^                   4            ■            4.    •      .vf^„t„.^    +1,4.    TMiir.  The   old   paper  market  showed  a   startling   upward 

he   Government   requirement    is  atreetmg    the    puip  4i-           1       rm                      \-     a           1  f«„     1 

,    ^   ,-       .,          ..  '        Ki       V    v  -^ Ta      Ai^^orifr  tendenev  this  week.     There  was  a  big  demand  for  al- 

market  directlv  as  tar  as  bleach  is  concerned.    Already  •                1       i.-    4     1       rn             i^                  ;„„  •  , 

.iv                    4.     t  4.1      11       V,    •       „;    ~  i     +1,.   r<...,r^,.„  lucst  everv  grade  ot  stock.     Ihe  result  was  a  rise  in 

ittv  per  cent  ot  the  bleach  is  going  to  the  Govern-  .            xi       1    1      j       i,-*       1       •             11    p„,.   ai;;   t^ 

■4         1       1                       .  f„       ^;ii   *^ii^„-      n«„,„ot;«  prices.     No.    1    hard   white   shavings   sell    for  b.lo   to 

lueiit   and  a  larger  i)ercentage  will  toUow.     Domestic  ^  or    x-      01       1       1  ■*         4.    1  .-n  4.      i  «n    ^i,;io  v«    i 

bleached  sulphite  sells  for  about  8c.    It  is  moving  rapid-  6.2'5.  No    2  hard  whites  a_t_4.o0_  to  4.60    ^^ de  N 0  J 

Iv  whenever   the  pulp    can  be  found,  but    sellers  are  ^^}  whites  ^obtain  from  -i.r,  to  o      White  blank  news 

scarce.    There  are  few  changes  in  the   quotations  over  -^^H^  ^^]- }'^'  i\^f^-'''"\  v'"i  \  "Tf'^'^l    s^^n 

last   week,  but   the   market   as   a  whole   has   a   strong  ^J-''  ^'^^  .^'■'•';  "^  ♦^  -^l^  '''"'l  ^"-  ^  '^'if l/Tot  tn  1  "Si 

,     ,            c          ,    ,  ,          £1                 t     •        4.       „ii  No.   1   mixed  papers  are  movflig  well  fit   l.-o  to   l.oU 

undertone.     Some  holders  of  pulp  are  refusing  to  sell  '    '                 ,   ,^        ,  .«        ,  r  1 3   j 

because   they   feel   that  there   is   going   to  be   a   wood  ^^''ile  over-issues  sell  for  1.30  to  1.40  and  folded  news 

shortage,   and    undoubtedly   the   labor   shortage   will  at  1.25  to  1.30  about  the  same  level  as  No.  1  mixed. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON   BUILDING     -     TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  io 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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THE   INTERLAKE   TISSUE   MILLS   ATTRACTIVE 
EXHIBIT. 

With  iuu)-al  dt'uoratioiis  of  shell  jjink  crepi'  tissue 
inipcr,  adorned  witli  border  and  ceilinir  of  light  green 
rope  and  relieved  by  pink  roses  and  prettj'  emerald 
spray.s — all  in  tissue — the  booth  of  the  Tnterlake  Tis- 
sue Mills,  Limited,  of  IMerritton.  Out.,  was  one  of  the 
features  among  the  many  splendid  displays,  in  the 
^Manufacturers  Building,  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition, Toronto.  For  some  years  this  enterprising 
eompuny  have  made  an  imposing  and  inviting  exhibit 
at  the  "big  fair,"  but  their  effort  this  season  exceeded 
all  previous  ones.  Souvenir  fans  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
Union  Jack  were  distributed  and  were  highly  prized. 
In  a  large,  silent  salesman  showcase  at  the  front  of  the 
artistic  bootli,  were  shown  samples  of  the  various  colors 
of  crepe  tissue  paper  which  the  firm  manufacture, 
along  with  a  full  assoi'tmeiU  of  decorative  crepe  rolls, 
napkins,  towels,  table  covers,  and  a  complete  line  of 
toilet  paper  of  the  well-known  brands  of  the  company, 
^fany  families  are  now  economizing  in  their  linen  and 
lauudry  bills  by  using  paper  napkins,  towels  and  table 


cloths,  all  of  which  are  both  sanitary  and  economical. 
The  paper  towel  is  largely  used  in  hotels,  offices,  fac- 
tories, garages,  kitchens,  or  any  places  which  provide 
lavatory  accommodation. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  representar 
five  display  and  the  newest  thing  extant  in  the  tissue 
line,  was  the  crepe  paper  bandage  for  surgical  dress- 
ings and  also  wood  cotton  which  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  cotton  batting.  Both  of  these  accessories 
have  for  some  time  been  used  in  the  military  hospitals 
of  France  and  the  novel  jiroductions  evidence  the  same 
high  quality  and  character  as  the  numerous  other 
ranges  in  toilet  and  tissue  papers  manufactured  by  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills. 

Other  lines  presented  consisted  of  samples  of  fruit 
wrap  and  carbon  copy  paper,  travellers'  sanitary 
packages,  lunch  sets,  outing  sets,  etc.  In  the  way  of 
crepe  toilet  papers,  there  were  observed  the  well  known 


Wliite  Cross  and  Ocisha  bramls,  and  in  plain  toilet, 
llcaltli.  Old  Outch  and  Xationai.  In  paper  towels, 
Protcctu,  Ilygenia  and  Puiity  brands  were  featured 
and  Interlake,  Canada  and  Purity  were  the  trade- 
uiarked  goods  displayed  in  napkins,  some  being  band- 
ed in  hundreds,  with  one  thousand  to  a  sealed  package 
and  ten  sealed  packages  to  a  shipping  bundle  while 
others  were  spaced  in  hundreds  and  otherwise  put 
up  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  beautiful  and  picturesque  display  was  set  off  to 
advantage  with  flags,  ferns  and  palms  while  the  floor 
was  covered  with  a  rich  Turkish  rug.  The  booth  was 
under  the  jiersonal  direction  of  Mr.  John  T.  Berhalter, 
of  the  sales  .staff.  The  many  colors  in  crepe  tissue 
paper  resendiling  the  most  expensive  fabrics  were  much 
admired  and  drew  many. expressions  of  delight  from 
the  fair  sex,  not  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  visitors  be- 
ing loud  in  their  praise  of  the  variety,  attractiveness 
and  iin|>ressiveness  of  the  Interlake  Company's  pro- 
(hicts. 


SPLENDID  DISPLAY  OF  W.  J.  GAGE  AND  CO. 

Featuring  Holland  linen,  their  great  popular  cor- 
respondence paper.  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Limited,  manu- 
facturing stationers,  Toronto,  had  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  imjjosing  booths  in  the  Manufacturers' 
Building  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  Sur- 
mounting the  display  was  a  miniature  Dutch  windmill 
run  by  a  small  motor.  The  interior  of  the  stand  oc- 
cupied by  the  company  was  decorated  with  palms, 
ferns  and  other  potted  plant,  lending  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  various  papetcries,  envelopes  and  samples 
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of  writiug  papers,  a  pleasing  and  refreshing  appear- 
ance. Among  the  higher  priced  ranges  shown  were 
samples  of  hand-made  paper,  Imperial  Vellum,  Gage 's  ■ 
Kid  Finish  and  Gage's  Linen  Lawn.  Correspondence 
cards,  initialed  and  plain,  with  envelopes  to  match, 
were  noticed  iu  cahinets,  while  Holland  linen  was 
seen  in  manve,  pink,  corn  and  azure.  Among  the  oth- 
er fancy  lines  was  Leader  linen. 

A  new  and  popular  paper  is  the  Service  Stationery, 
which  comes  either  plain  or  embossed.  There  is  a 
small  red  square  on  each  sheet,  and  inside  of  the  border 
are  blue  maple  leaves  indicating  the  number  of  mem- 
bers a  fanuly  using  this  favorite  paper  has  at  the  front. 
Tile  boxes  are  decorated  with  the  Union  Jack.  This 
is  a  new  feature  with  the  firm  and  the  demand  for  Ser- 
vice Stationery,  tied  with  ribbon  or  banded,  has  been 
exceptionally  large.  Rolls  of  Linen  Lawn,  Kid  Finish 
and  liollantl  Linen  were  also  shown  in  various  size 
sheets.  The  soldiei's'  writing  kit  with  paper  and  en- 
velopes in  a  waterproof  covered  tube  was  another 
outstanding  adjunct.  Many  of  the  more  expensive 
ranges  in  writing  paper  were  displayed  in  hand-paint- 
ed and  ereton  covered  boxes,  which,  when  the  contents 
have  been  used,  can  be  placed  on  a  dresser  or  in  a 
boudoir  and  used  as  handkei'ehief  or  glove  receptacles 
for  milady.  Combination  papeteries  were  observed 
with  both  correspondence  paper  and  cards.  Envelopes 
to  match  all  the  brands  of  stationery  were  displayed 
in  several  new  and  fashionable  shapes. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  and  sui^ervised  by  P.  R. 
Bradbury,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  art  department  of 
W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  whose  various  lines  of  fine  paper, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  imported  brands,  are 
manufactured  by  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Cath- 
arines, Ont. 


All  steam-pipes  sliould  di-aiu  in  the  direction  of  the 
moving  steam  and  should  be  free  of  pockets  where 
water  may  lodge.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
leakage  fi-oin  pipe-joints  if  water  lies  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pipes. 


THE 

CANADIAN    SALT 

COMPANY    LIMITED 


MANUF.\CTLIRERS 


CAUSTIC  SODA  and 
BLEACHING  POWDER 


Selling  Agents: — 

THE     NICHOLS    CHEMICAL     CO.    LTD. 
MONTREAL,  QUE.,  and  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Telephones:  Murray  Hill   '  ^^46  Hans  Lagerloef,   Pres't  &  'l  reas 

>  4247  Orvar  Hylin,  Vice-Pres.  &   Sec': 


Correspondence  Invited!  Kind 


MARK  C^  '  <y 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

WOOD  PULP 


Descriptic 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

HOYT  SHEET  ALLOY 

This  Sheet  Alloy  is  meant  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  usually  called   Chemical  Sheet  Lead.       It  is  5% 

lighter  in  weight,  has  greater  acid  resisting  properties,  and  has  greater  tensile  strength    and  rigidity. 

It  does  not  creep  or  buckle,  but  stays  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 

We  would  be  glad  to  give  your  full  particulars  of  this  Sheet  Alloy  which  is   very  rapidly  displacing 

Sheet  Lead. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  catalogue. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    Si.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CHIPPED  WOOD  f»ciH»iai  Pulp 

Clean,    L'nlformJy   Dried,    Pai'ketJ 

in  W}re-t>oun<l  Bales  _,^  ( 

Wood  Pulps  ^r# 

"«"•.»''-'  ^(N^  Paper 


JU-Habiliry 


^' 


DomcsHc  and  Expc^rt 


m 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags,   New  Cuttings,   Bagging,   Etc. 


347  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

PHONES.  VANDERBILT  3440-3441-3442-3443. 


Dayton — B.  B.  Beed.  Kalamazoo — F.  D.   Haskall. 

Holyoke — J.  B.   Woodruff,  Inc. 
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A   Y    ¥   TR  if  Sulphate   of   Alumina   for    Paper    Makers'    use 
a^L^kJ llfK    Both  Commercial  and  Pure  (Free  from  Iron) 
Calcined  Sulphate  of  Soda  (Salt  Cake)  for  Kraft  Pulp 

Casein  Satin  White  English  China  Clay  Etc.,  etc. 

THE  KALBFLEISCH  CORPORATION,  Manufacturers 

31    UNION    SQUARE,    WEST,    NEW    YORK,    N.  Y. 
ERIE  PA.  BROOKLYN,    N.Y.  WATERBURY,    CONN.  ELIZABETHPORT,    N.   J. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.   I.  NEWARK,     N.J.  PATERSON,    N.J.  DANBURV.    CONN. 

CH/-TANOOGA,  TENN. 

Canadian  Representative:  A.  M.  HUESTIS,  15  Mail  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

See    our   exhibit   at    the    Fourth    National    Exposition    of    Chemical   Industries.   Grand   Central   Palace,   New   York,   week   of 

September  23rd. 


THE  J.  L  MORRISON  CO. 

445-447  KING  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 

Agents  for  Canada 

THE    SEYBOLD  MACHINE  CO.,   DAYTON,  OHIO 
KIDDER  PRESS  CO.        ::        ::         DOVER,  N.H. 

Slitting  Machines     Paper  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders         Baling  Presses 

MACHINERY   FOR   THE   WHOLE   PAPER   INDUSTRY 


♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦4^-i'4'***4-**»*******-l-***»*********-<'***-M.»».M.»»»<Mi.4.»4.4.»»<^ 

t  + 

i  The  John  Christie  Company  i 

t  10  ADELAIDE  STREET  E.        -        TORONTO,  Can.  | 


ALL  KINDS  OF  WASTE  PAPER  GROUND  WOOD  PULP 

NEW   AND    OLD  COTTON   RAGS  BLEACHED    SODA  FIBRE 


: 


+ 
* 

t  COTTON   DRYER  FELTS  .  J 

t  + 

I    Representing     ROBERT    HOUGH,    LONDON.    England   | 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT  WILL  THEY  DO  WITH  IT? 

X(i\v  that  :i  prii/i'  has  bei'ii  set  by  the  Canadian  Pa- 
pci-  Controller  which  allows  a  better  return  on  sales 
of  paper  to  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  there  is 
more  or  less  speculation  as  to  what  will  be  done  with 
any  extra  income.  A  good  part  of  the  increase  in 
price  is  already  accounted  for  in  higher  costs  of  labor, 
transportation  and  material.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
somewhat  of  a  profit  coming  to  the  paper  mills  on  an 
average  capitalization  basis.  Dominion  taxes  on  ex- 
cess profits  will  take  anything  above  a  reasonable  am- 
ount from  the  companies  and  the  income-tax  w'ill  cut 
into  the  earnings  distributed  to  individuals.  These 
taxes  will  be  gladly  paid  by  paper  manufacturers,  who 
are  now,  in  some  degree,  permitted  to  earn  money  by 
tlieir  efforts.  This  opportunity  to  earn  will  doubtless 
encourage  a  more  liberal  investment  to  the  new  Vic- 
tory Loan  than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible  or 
wise.  Papermakers  have  been  generous  contributors 
to  many  patriotic  funds,  and  none  of  these  will  suffer 
from  the  new  order. 

The  aspect  of  this  situation  which  is  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  industry,  next  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  $75  or  $80,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  is 
wln^thcr  an  expansion  of  the  industry  will  immediate- 
ly result.  Almost  every  uew.sprint  mill  in  Canada 
had  planned  improvements  and  extensions  before  the 
fii'st  price  fixing  order  put  a  damper  on  their 
aspirations.  The  aggregate  expenditure  would 
have  run  well  into  seven  figures.  Since  that 
order  took  effect  the  labor  and  material  situa- 
tion has  so  changed  that  extensive  construction  begun 
now  would  be  attended  with  serious  difficulty.  "We 
know  several  instances  where  materials  have  been 
on  the  ground  for  months  awaiting  laborers  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction.  In  other  cases,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  procure  material  and  machinery.  The  iron 
pipe  situation  is  one  instance.  A  large  part  of  the 
machinery  used  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  is  made  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  Manufacturing  plants 
in  both  countries  are  to  a  great  extent  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  other  war  supplies.  In 
fact,  it  is  dificult  for  them  to  get  raw  material  for 
anything  else.  Canada's  unfavorable  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States  is  another  argument  against 
immediate  expansion.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  a  return  of,  say,  10  per  cent  on  capitalization  put 
back  into  the  plant  will  not  buy  as  much  by  a  good 


margin  as  one  or  two  years  ago.  Another  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  new  price  applies  only  to  Canada,  and 
the  extra  income  from  the  11  per  cent  of  our  produc- 
tions sold  to  Canadian  publishers  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  new  paper  machines  that  have  been  planned 
for. 

Probably  the  controlling  item  in  the  extent  of  any 
expansion  that  does  take  place  will  be  the  result  of 
the  appeals  in  the  United  States  from  the  price  set  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  judges  reviewing  the  case  will  recog- 
nize the  reasonableness  of  the  contention  that  paper' 
made  in  a  mill  costs  the  same  to  manufacture,  whether 
it  is  sold  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States.  With  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  paper  sold  in  the  States,  the 
extra  credit  in  U.S.  funds  will  be  a  distinct  benefit  to 
the  trade  balance,  and  will  tend  to  make  the  pur- 
chase of  American  machinery  easier  when  this  is  avail- 
able. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  paper  industry 
will  expand.  In  fact,  if  it  discharges  its  duty  to  the 
public  it  must  expand.  The  question  is  the  direction 
that  this  movement  will  take.  There  is  but  two  new 
projects  under  way  for  newsprint.  The  Spruce  Palls 
mill  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  has  not  yet  been  begun,  and 
at  the  start  is  only  intended  to  be  a  ground  wood  mill. 
Then  the  Cai-rick  proposition  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  is 
in  still  more  intangible  form.  The  most  promising  pro- 
spect seems  to  be  the  development  of  the  large  ground 
wood  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint.  This 
line  of  expansion  seems  logical,  as  timber  limits  will 
have  been  already  secured,  and  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  raw  material  for  paper  is  provided  for.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  mills  that  also  have  water-power 
sufficient  to  drive  the  machine  room  and  are  on  or 
near  tidewater,  so  that  transportation  of  coal  and 
other  heavy  supplies  is  facilitated.  Newsprint  made 
from  such  fresh  ground  wood  is  better  than  when  the 
pulp  is  shipped  and  stored. 

We  want  legitimate  and  logical  expansion  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  but  we  do  not  want  any  wild- 
cat schemes  that  seek  simply  to  exploit  our  forests 
and  water-powers  for  the  benefit  of  promoters. 


Clocks  will  be  set  back  one  hour  at  2  a.m.,  October 
27.  In  spite  of  some  criticism  at  the  start,  most  peo- 
ple have  approved  and  enjoyed  the  daylight  saving 
plan. 
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A  BORROWED  EDITORIAL. 

The  t'xcliangi-  of  puli)its  is  a  fominon  procedure  on 
the  part  of  preachers  and  often  a  welcome  one  on 
the  part  of  their  people.  The  exchange  of  professors 
by  universities  is  also  a  good  thing  occasionally.  We 
have  not,  however,  heard  of  anyone  advocating  an  ex- 
change of  editorial  chairs.  The  nearest  thing  to  it  is 
to  welcome  to  our  columns  the  words  of  a  fellow  "pen- 
pusher." 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  "Montreal 
Gazette"  for  September  27th.  The  author  of  it  takes 
a  sensible,  broad-minded  view  of  the  situation,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  shared  by  many  other  members  of 
the  newspaper  profession.  The  policy  of  live  and  let 
live  must  be  recognized.  No  industry  can  live  unto 
itself  alone,  and  this  truth  is  really  a  basic  principle 
of  national  life.  A  few  more  such  expressions  of  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  an  able  public  servant 
would  not  only  make  his  work  far  simpler,  but  would 
also  go  far  in  allaying  the  suspicion  and  bitterness 
which  some  unthinking  and  short-sighted  writers  seem 
bent  on  stirring  up  through  editorials  and  misleading 
headlines  in  the  press  of  Canada : 

"The  Price  of  Newsprint." 

The  price  of  newsprint  interests  more  than  the  mak- 
er and  the  publisher.  It  may  concern  the  general  pub- 
lic in  its  bearing  on  the  price  of  newspapers,  and  for 
this  reason  has  evoked  a  wider  interest  than  was 
manifested  when  the  price  of  the  article  was  steadily 
declining.  Contracts  had  been  made  before  the  war 
for  the  supply  of  news  paper  as  low  as  1%  and  2  cents 
per  pound;  since  April  1st  last  the  price  to  the  pub- 
lisher has  been  2.85  cents  per  pound,  and  it  has  now 
been  fixed  retroactively  as  from  July  1st  last  at  3.45 
cents  per  pound.  The  increase  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts made  previous  to  1915  is  70  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  paper,  and  the  price  established  by  the  Com- 
missioner may,  upon  subsequent  revision,  be  further 
advanced.  In  any  event  the  day  of  two-cent  newsprint 
is  done.  The  combination  of  higher  wages,  increased 
consumption,  and  decreasing  reserves,  of  pulpwood 
make  that  certain. 

The  public  interest  in  the  subject  is  confined  to  the 
bearing  of  the  co.st  of  newsprint  upon  the  finished 
product,  the  newspaper.  Treating  the  daily  journal  as 
an  essential  commodity  of  modern  life,  it  will  readily 
be  admitted  that  cost  and  selling  price  are  regulated 
by  precisely  the  same  factors  as  determine  the  price 
of  bread,  clothing,  fuel,  rent,  and  scores  of  other 
things.  Bankruptcy  must  follow  fast  in  the  wake  of 
a  policy  fixing  the  selling  price  below  the  cost  of 
goods.  Neither  paper  manufacturers  nor  newspaper 
publishers  are  exempt  from  this  maxim,  and  so  with 
the  ascending  items  of  cost  there  must  come  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  product  if  the  business  is 
to  survive,  the  occupation  to  continue.  The  working 
of  this  immutable  law  has  already  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  caused  the  suspension  of  many 
newspapers  and  an  increase  in  the  sale  price  of  a  still 
larger  number.  Newspapers  formerly  sold  at  one  cent 
now  cost  the  buyer  two  cents,  and  those  that  were  is- 
sued at  two  cents  have  been  advanced  to  three  cents. 
With  neAvsprint  at  3.45  cents  a  pound  the  way  of  the 
publisher  becomes  more  difficult.     White  paper  is  not 


by  any  means  the  sole  element  entering  into  the  cost 
of  a  newspaper;  wages,  telegraphic  service,  rent,  and 
a  score  of  other  items  enter  into  the  matter;  and  all 
of  these  have  mounted  in  cost  very  greatly  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  so  that  when  the  public  are  re- 
quired to  pay  an  additional  cent  for  what  still  re- 
mains, when  compared  with  its  value,  the  cheapest  ar- 
ticle procurable,  the  public  will  not  refuse,  having 
knowledge  of  conditions. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  price  of  newsprint 
fixed  by  Commissioner  Pringle  as  fair  and  reasonable, 
having  regard  to  the  cost  of  production.  lie  has  shown 
much  patience  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  investigat- 
ing thoroughly  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  order  to 
determine  a  rate  carrying  no  undue  profit.  What  pub- 
lishers and  public  may  insist  upon  is  that  there  be 
no  combination  of  paper-makers  in  restraint  of  trade 
either  by  excessive  rise  in  price  or  reduction  of  out- 
put, and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  eitlier  of 
these  evils  is  practiced.  It  may  also  be  required  that 
the  domestic  price  of  newsprint  shall  be  as  low  as  the 
export  price.  Of  the  total  production  in  Canada,  no 
less  than  88  per  cent  is  exported,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  trade  has  an  almost  unlimited  market 
assured  by  reason  of  Canada's  preponderating  supply 
of  pulpwood.  The  American  price  can  be  determined 
b}'  regulation  only  in  that  country,  but  the  Canadian 
Government  or  the  Paper  Commissioner  can  order  that 
foreign  publishers  shall  not  obtain  their  newsprint 
below  the  price  to  Canadian  publishers;  any  other 
course  will  cause  instant  and  persistent  protest.  Along 
the  whole  line  of  work  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  from  the  woodman,  who  fells  the  tree,  the  rail- 
ways transporting  it  to  mill,  the  manufacturer  who 
converts  it  into  paper,  to  the  publislier  who  produces 
the  newspaper,  and  there  is  but  one  limitation  pro- 
perly to  be  imposed,  namely,  that  the  profits  arising 
from  the  intermediate  and  ultimate  process  shall  not 
be  unduly  excessive. 

The  contention  that  the  price  of  newsprint  should 
be  kept  low  in  the  interest  of  the  public  is  not  con- 
vincing. It  has  even  been  urged  that  the  Government 
should  bonus  the  industry,  or  produce  a  suppl.v  of 
cheap  newsprint  in  a  commandeered  mill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  publishers,  and  a  deal  of  rhetorical  rot  has  been 
written  about  the  supreme  importance  of  keeping  the 
]irice  of  newspapers  within  the  means  of  the  masses. 
The  value  of  the  newspaper  needs  no  preachment ;  it 
has  long  been  the  mental  pabulum  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  has  become  so  essential  to  all 
of  whatever  degree  that  it  can  no  more  be  dispensed 
with  than  physical  food  and  raiment.  And  the  in- 
dividual who  measures  his  intelligence,  information 
and  patriotism  at  the  prce  of  one  cent  a  day  is  not 
destined  to  shape  to  any  noticeable  degree  the  affairs 
of  a  country. 


That  4,000  cords  shrinkage  in  a  pulpwood  pile  caused 
a  warm  discussion  at  the  Newsprint  Inquiry  last  week. 
It  must  be  some  job  to  estimate  accurately  the  amount 
of  wood  in  an  irregularly  shaped  wood  pile  and  to 
know  how  much  wood  at  the  bottom  the  pile  will  have 
to  be  discarded  on  account  of  rot  that  may  have  takei^ 
place  during  six  years  of  storage.  In  such  a  ease  we 
recommend  the  employment  of  a  Ouija  board. 
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What  is  Meant  by  Research. 

Ill  spite  of  the  many  statements,  learned  and  other- 
wise, that  have  appeared  of  late  there  is  still  a  very 
considerable  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  "Research" 
or  "Scientific  Research"  really  means.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  factor  in  producing  this  state  of  affairs  is 
the  confusion  resulting  from  the  fact  that  those  writ- 
ing on  the  subject  are  too  prone  to  think  of  research 
from  their  oAvn  immediate  point  of  view  without  ex- 
plaining or  realizing  how  narrow  that  point  of  view 
really  is.  The  college  professor  thinks  of  research 
mainly  as  the  discovering  of  new  laws  of  nature  or  of 
new  properties  of  matter.  The  manufacturer  is  likely 
to  think  of  research  as  the  discovering  of  new  manu- 
facturing processes  or  the  imjjroving  of  old  ones.  Pos- 
sibly a  still  greater  number  of  people,  including  many 
of  our  financiers  and  lawgivers,  have  very  little  con- 
ception of  it  at  all  except  that  it  is  something  mys- 
terious and  expensive  and  is  carried  on  by  bespectacled 
scientists  in  the  midst  of  test-tubes  and  microscopes. 
There  is  more  or  less  of  truth  in  all  these  ideas  for 
research  does  discover  new  laws  of  nature  and  new 
properties  of  matter;  it  does  bring  about  new  manu- 
fact\iring  processes  and  improve  old  ones ;  and  to  any- 
one not  acquainted  with  science — even  to  some  who 
are  not  entirely  strangers  to  it^the  tools  and  lan- 
guage of  a  laboratory  are  mysterious. 

But  if  we  stop  to  consider  a  bit  and  do  not  try  too 
quickly  to  picture  things  in  our  mind  when  the  word 
"Research"  is  mentioned,  perhaps  we  can  get  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  what  it  really  is.  First  of  all,  what  does 
research  mean  when  put  into  ordinary  language? 
Practically  it  means  only  "Finding  out,"  or  as  the  dic- 
tionary has  it — "Studious  inquiry."  It  follows  then 
that  all  our  research  man  is  doing  is  finding  out  things, 
be  they  laws  of  nature  or  manufacturing  processes. 
In  this  sense  any  bright  boy  is  an  active  researcher, 
and  a  rather  good  one  too,  for  he  is  finding  out  some- 
thing new  and  useful  to  him  almost  every  waking 
minute  of  his  life.  Most  of  us  lose  this  capacity  for 
"finding  out"  as  we  grow  older,  but  the  research  man 
must  cultivate  and  develop  the  faculty  as  much  as  he 
can.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  research 
men  must  be  caught  young  while  they  still  retain  the 
disposition  to  question  everything  and  to  try  out  things 
for  themselves. 

This  research  or  "finiling  out"  may  proceed  in  sev- 
eral ways.  A  fundamental  precept  of  teaching  says, 
"Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  and  the 
same  holds  good  in  research.  The  college  professor, 
knowing  much  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  properties 
of  materials,  naturally  bases  his  efforts  on  this  knowl- 
edge and  his  research  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
this  field.  He  calls  his  work  "Scientific  Research." 
The  manufacturer,  knowing  his  processes,  tries  to  im- 
prove them.  If  he  were  to  name  this  phase  of  his 
work  at  all  he  would  call  it  "Industrial  Research."  It 
is  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  tire  work 
of  the  manufacturer  would  be  quite  as  scientific  as 
that,  of  the  professor  or  even  more  so.  The  word 
"sciantific"  merely  implies  that  the  knowledge  is  gain- 
ed by  "exact  observation  and  correct  thinking."  A 
more  correct  distinction  would  be  to  name  them  "re- 


search ill  pure  science,"  and  "research  in  industry,'* 
leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  both  are  conducted 
by  scientific  methods.  The  terms  first  used  have,  how-  ' 
ever,  attained  a  certain  standing  by  usage  and  con- 
venience and  will  probably  continue  to  be  used.  That 
is  immaterial  so  long  as  they  are  understood  as  indi- 
cating a  difference  in  the  field  of  work  or  in  motive 
rather  than  in  the  quality  of  the  work. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  the  following  rough  and 
read.y  but  workable  definitions : 

Research — finding  out. 

Scientific  research — research  in  the  field  of  science. 

Industrial    research — research    in  the    field    of    in- 
dustry. 

It  is  presumed  that  all  our  research  or  finding  out 
is  to  be  done  by  "exact  observation  (and  experiment) 
and  correct  thinking."  That  is  to  say  it  will  all  be 
scientific. 

Value  of  Research. 

Having  clarified  our  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  research  and  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
simply  means  finding  out,  it  is  almost  needless  to  ques- 
tion the  value  of  research.  To  do  so  would  be  to  ques- 
tion the  value  of  all  knowledge.  The  professor  in  his 
laboratory  is  continually  unearthing  new  truths  of 
science  and  shedding  new  light  on  old  ideas.  The  new 
data  secured  in  this  way  is  seized  upon  by  the  inventor 
and  mainifacturer  and,  by  further  research,  is  made  use 
of  in  many  ways  for  the  eventual  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind and  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  manufactur- 
er and  his  wopkmen.  This  is  not  the  end  of  the  advan- 
tage, however,  for  every  advance  in  our  knowledge 
leads  to  many  others,  and  the  accumulation  goes  on 
more  and  more  rapidly.  This  accumulation  is  very 
similar  to  the  accumulation  of  money  at  compound  in- 
terest, but  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  process  need 
stop,  short  of  the  absolutely  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
things. 

The  cycle  has  been  going  on  almost  without  being  re- 
alized ever  since  man  existed  with  power  to  reason. 
The  poor  savage  who,  warming  himself  by  his  little 
fire,  chanced  to  observe  that  certain  kinds  of  stone, 
heated  with  charcoal,  melted  and  became  metal  (tin  or 
copper)  was  one  of  the  earliest  researchers,  though  of 
course  not  the  very  earliest,  else  he  would  not  even 
have  had  fire.  Doubtless  his  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  he  proceeded  by  the  primitive  method  of  trying  all 
the  rocks  he  knew  to  find  out  which  of  them  gave  this 
strange  result.  Had  he  stopped  his  investigations  at 
this  point  his  work  would  correspond  rather  well  with 
that  of  many  a  modern  researcher  in  pure  science. 
Probably  he  did  stop  at  this  and  merely  recounted  his 
experience  to  his  fellows  when  opportunity  arose.  They, 
very  likely,  refused  to  believe  him  until  he  showed 
his  samples,  and  then  either  hailed  him  as  a  great 
philosopher  or  burned  him  at  the  stake  for  holding 
communion  with  the  devil.  The  next  stage  would  be 
for  someone  to  find  out  what  useful  thing  could  be 
made  fi'om  the  strange  metal,  and  thus  perform  an 
early  example  of  industrial  research. 

In  those  early  times  things  moved  but  slowly,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  many  years  intervened  between 
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the  first  discovery  ol'  metal  produced  in  this  way  and 
the  time  when  it  was  made  into  something  useful  or 
oruamt'iital.  But  from  just  sucli  discoveries  has  our 
vast  eivilizatioD  bceu  built  up  aud  from  the  scientific 
aud  industrial  research  of  today  there  will  arise  a  won- 
drous civilizatiou,  such  as  we  cannot  conceive.  In 
those  days  a  man  learned  only  from  his  own  experi- 
ence and  from  the  experiences  of  his  immediate  fel- 
lows. Now,  thanks  to  paper,  printing  presses,  tele- 
graplis,  railroads,  photography  and  other  advantages, 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  world  is  at  the  disposal  of 
any  one  who  can  make  use  of  it  and  is  provided  with 
funds  to  pay  for  it.  True,  the  researches  of  today  are 
much  more  intricate  than  in  those  times,  but  we  have 
much  finer  tools,  apparatus  aud  knowledge  to 
work  with.  To  take  a  parallel  example  of  present  day 
research,  let  us  consider  the  metal  tungsten.  This  metal 
was  first  known  and  recogui^ied  in  1782,  but  had  been 
useful  to  man  long  before,  though  he  did  not  know  it. 
Damascus  steel,  which  held  a  very  high  reputation  in 
the  middle  ages,  owed  many  of  its  good  qualities  to  the 
tungsten  it  contained.  But  tungsten  itself  was  not 
known  until  it  was  produced  by  the  brotliers  D  'Elhuy- 
art  in  1782,  and  was  then  only  a  laboratory  curiosity. 
That  constitutes  the  first  stage  and  the  contribution  of 
pure  science.  Then,  in  1859,  seventy  years  after, 
Mushet  by  industrial  research  made  use  of  it  as  an 
alloy  of  steel  and  laid  the  foundation  of  high  speed 
tool  steels  upon  which  we  rely  so  much  to-day.  What 
the  monetary  value  of  tool  steels  may  be  to  the  world 
is  impossible  to  estimate;  probably  it  is  in  the  billions 
of  dollars.  But  that  is  not  all  the  value  of  tungsten, 
for  once  more  science  and  industry  combined  to  make 
use  of  it.  The  research  laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  make  a  point  of  finding  out  all  the 
properties  they  can  of  substance  after  substance  on 
the  general  principle  that  their  knowledge  of  materials 
cannot  be  too  great.  Among  other  materials  investigat- 
ed by  them  was  tungsten.  They  found  its  specific 
gravity,  its  melting  point,  its  boiling  point,  its  elec- 
trical conductivity  aud  all  its  other  properties,  there- 
by performing  more  researcli  in  pure  science.  Theu, 
in  the  same  laboratory,  they  turned  to  industrial  re- 
search. They  investigated  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp  and  found  out  the  properties  which  materials 
used  in  making  it  should  have  to  produfee  the  best 
results.  This  done,  they  looked  up  the  properties  of 
all  known  substances  and  found  that  tungsten,  whose 
properties  they  themselves  had  found  out,  was  easily 
the  most  suitable,  so  tliey  proceeded  to  use  it.  In  the 
census  of  Mineral  Kcsources  of  the  United  States,  1910, 
it  is  estimated  that  altliough  the  total  amount  of  tung- 
sten used  in  lamps  is  only  a  few  hundred  weight  per 
year,  the  annual  saving  in  power  due  to  its  use  is  in 
the  neighborliood  of  $250,000,000  in  that  coiintry  alone. 
And  the  saving  due  to  its  use  in  tool  steel  is  certainly 
many  times  this  amount. 

In  view  of  such  figures  for  an  isolated  instance,  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  question  as  to  whether  research 
is  worth  while.  The  (piestion  then  becomes  "How 
much  can  we,  as  a  nation,  spend  efficiently  in  re- 
search?" So  long  as  research  is  conducted  efficiently 
the  more  money  put  into  it,  the  more  valuable  will  it 
be.  Efficiency  in  this  ease  will  mean  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  knowledge  for  the  least  expenditure  of  time 
and  money. 

Requirements  for  Efficient  Research. 

In  order  that  research  should  be  efficient  there  are 


tiiree  main  requisites.    We  will  discuss  these  first,  and 
later  un  we  can  discuss  how  they  are  to  be  obtained. 

One  of  these  is  an  adequate  library.  In  our  day  men 
all  over  the  world  are  investigating  this,  that  and  tlie 
other  thing  and  are  continually  creating  new  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds.  Sooner  or  later,  and  generally 
very  soon  indeed,  this  knowledge  is  transferred  to  pa- 
per and  through  the  agency  of  the  printer  is  spread 
broadcast  and  made  available  to  all.  Scientists  every- 
where tend  to  publish  their  work  as  soon  as  they  can 
do  so  without  piejudiee  to  themselves  or  their  em- 
ployers. Such  broadminded  custom  is  of  great  advan- 
tage all  round,  for  then  each  has  the  help  of  many 
others.  In  fact,  it  is  largely  this  characteristic  of 
scientists  that  has  made  possible  the  great  advances 
in  science  that  have  come  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  a 
very  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  business  men 
generally  are  coming  more  and  more  to  follow  their 
example  and  cast  secrecy  aside,  realizing  that  for 
every  secret  they  disclose  they  learn  a  hundred  others. 
This  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  represents  the 
starting  point  of  any  research  that  is  to  be  properly 
conducted.  Without  it  everything  must  be  found  out 
anew  bj'  each  worker.  A  will  be  spending  a  large 
part  of  his  time  finding  out  soiuethiug  that  B  already 
knows  and  is  quite  willing  to  tell  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  B  may  be  spending  his  time  on  something  that  C 
already  knows.  All  of  which  would  be  very  inefficient 
and  wasteful.  Wherefore  we  must  have  a  library  and 
a  good  one.  It  is  impossible  to  have  it  too  good  for 
its  work  is  to  save  the  labor  of  valuable  men.  This 
library  we  aim  at  having  will  contain  as  nearly  as 
possible,  all  information,  published  anywhere  in  the 
world,  which  may  conceivably  be  of  any  use  to  our  re- 
search workers.  ]\Iore  than  that,  it  will  be  so  arranged 
that  the  information  contained  will  be  quickly  avail- 
able. This  will  involve  having  on  its  staff  a  corps  of 
scientists  with  very  broad  training,  who  will  be  able 
to  cross  reference  adequately  each  and  every  article 
or  book  that  is  filed,  so  that  the  information  will  be 
found  with  certainty  when  wanted.  Such  a  result 
will  be  obtained  only  by  a  very  close  scrutiny  of  every 
book  or  article  by  nuMi  competent  to  appreciate  what 
information  it  really  contains.  There  must  be  no 
chance  of  data  being  filed  away  so  carefully  that  it 
can  never  be  found  again.  Another  branch  of  the  lib- 
rary work  W'ill  be  the  preparation  of  bibliographies 
and  sets  of  abstracts  covering  various  important  sub- 
jects so  that  our  research  men  can,  as  far  as  possible, 
obtain  a  complete  outline  of  the  state  of  the  art  or 
science  on  short  notice.  In  short,  our  library  will  con- 
sist of  thi-ee  deiiartments,  each  supervised  by  suitable 
men  of  scientific  training.  The  first  department  will 
be  charged  with  the  gathering  of  the  data:  the  second 
will  classify  and  file  it,  Avhile  the  third  will  be  steadily 
engaged  in  summarizing  it  for  the  use  of  the  labora- 
tory worker.s  and  others. 

(To    be    continued.) 


RESTORING  CIRCULATION. 

The  world-famous  editor  was  dying,  but  when  the 
doctor  bent  over,  placed  his  ear  on  his  breast,  and  said : 
•'Poor  man!  circulation  almost  gone!"  the  dying  edi- 
tor sat  up  and  shouted:  "You're  a  liar;  we  have  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  country!"  Then  he  got  out 
of  bed  and  wrote  an  article  on  the  ma'lice  of  unsuc- 
cessful rivals. — London  Tit-Bits. 
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To  Appeal  or  Not  to  Appeal— Present  Newsprint  Status. 


(Writtou  specially  for  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

At  the  hour  of  going  to  press.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  definitely  whe- 
ther or  not  an  appeal  will  be  taken  from  Paper  Con- 
troller Pringle's  order  fixing  the  price  of  newsprint 
paper  at  -tSD  a  ton  fi-oui  July  1st  until  December  1st.  of 
this  year.  Counsel  for  the  paper  manufacturers  stated 
that  they  had  had  no  time  as  yet  to  consult  their  clients 
though  they  were  still  of  the  opinion  that  an  appeal 
would  be  taken  on  their  behalf.  The  manufacturers' 
continue  to  maintain  that  $75  a  ton  was  the  minimum 
price  justified  by  the  evidence,  and  that  anything  less 
than  that  leaves  them  with  an  insufficient  return  to 
properly  carry  on  their  business. 

Ro  far  as  the  newspaper  publishers  are  concerned 
there  was  equal  uncertainty  as  the  question  of  an  ap- 
peal. None  of  the  newspapers,  outside  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  new 
price.  The  Gazette  said  that  the  commissioner  had  dealt 
justly  in  view  of  the  evidence  placed  befoi-e  him.  Many 
of  the  papers  abused  the  commissioner  and  practically 
all  of  them  dissented  from  hrs  findings.  The  Ottawa 
Journal,  published  by  'Mr.  P.  D.  Ross,  chairman  of  the 
Publishers'  Paper  Committee,  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment commandeer  two  of  the  mills  and  supply  the 
newspapers  at  cost.  The  mills  the  Journal  has  in  mind 
are  probably  those  of  John  R.  Booth  and  the  Eddy 
Company,  but  if  the  Government  took  over  these  mills 
and  undertook  to  supply  all  the  papers  in  Canada  from 
them,  the  outcome  woidd  be  even  worse  for  the  pub- 
lishers, since  those  situated  at  a  distance  would  have 
very  heavy  additional  freight  charges  to  meet. 

Under  the  order  in  council  appointing  the  appellate 
tribunal  thirty  days'  time  is  given  in  which  appeals 
from  the  commissioner's  findings  may  be  registered. 
Both  parties  are  awaiting  the  outcome,  which  is  ex- 
pected daily,  of  the  two  appeals  pending  in  the  States 
from  the  price  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  until  this  is  known,  since  it  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  Canadian  situation,  it  is  imlikely  that 
anything  definite  will  be  done  about  carrying  the  Can- 
adian award  to  appeal. 

As  stated  in  last  week's  magazine.  Commissioner 
Pringle's  ruling  was  handed  down  late  "Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, following  an  entire  day  of  argument  by  coun- 
sel for  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  George  H.  Montgom- 
ery. K.C.,  presented  the  main  argument.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  : 

"The  newsprint  industry  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  has  almost  been  in  a  state  of  demoralization, 
due  largely  to  restrictions  which  have  been  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Government,  acting  through  yourself." 
The  effect  of  what  has  been  done  was  not  only  watched 
by  Canadian  newspapers,  but  was  felt  in  the  foreign 
markets  as  well.  The  price  about  to  be  set  would, 
he  thought,  form  the  basis  of  the  export  trade. 

The  output  of  Canadian  mills,  Mr.  Montgomery 
said,  was  about  GOO. 000  tons  per  year,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 500,000  tons  were  exported,  chieflj'  to  the 
United  States.  He  drew  attention  to  the  relative 
price  fixing  and  its  consequent  results,  whether  it  oc- 
curre/l  at  Washington  or  at  Ottawa.  A  new  price 
or  change  in  price  fixed  in  one  country  had  a  relation 
to  the  other  country,  which  was  reflected  in  the  trade 
markets. 


He  went  into  the  contention  that  had  been-advanced 
by  the  newspapers  that  they  could  not  pass  on  the 
cost.  Time  had  shown  that  they  could  pass  on  the 
cost  without  injury  to  themselves.  He  further  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  even  if  the  price  was  ad- 
vanced ten  dollars,  that  for  every  dollar  the  Canadian 
reading"  public  had  to  pay  in  increased  charges,  ten 
dollars  would  accrue  to  Canada  in  a  better  trade  bal- 
ance. On  the  basis  of  the  advance  only  being  ten  dol- 
lars per  ton,  it  would  mean  $5,000,000  more  favorable 
trade  balance  to  Canada. 

He  urged  that  allowance  be  made  for-  the  exhaus- 
tion of  Canadian  timber  wood  areas  and  limits.  To 
supply  one  big  American  paper  for  a  year,  it  re- 
quired the  devastation  of  fifteen  square  miles  of  Can- 
adian forests.  No  allowance  had  been  made,  he  main- 
tained, for  re-forestation. 

He  drew  attention  to  the  argument  of  the  pub- 
lishers, who  contested  the  stumpage  charge,  and  the 
worth  of  woodland  tracts.  By  such  a  contention  he 
maintained  the  wealth  of  Canadian  forests  were  pass- 
ing away  without  one  dollar  of  revenue  reverting  to 
the   people   of  Canada. 

"If  the  press  of  Canada  by  such  arguments,  thinks 
it  is  serving  the  best  interests  of  Canadians,  then  I 
think  that  the  press  is  short-sighted,"  said  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

It-seemed  to  Mr.  Montgomery  that  if  the  press  was 
sincere  in  advancing  the  interests  of  Canada  that  it 
would  not  seek  to  cut  down  the  price  of  paper,  but 
rather  if  it  had  to  carry  an  advanced  price,  explain 
to  its  readers  that  for  every  pound  of  newsprint  we 
used  five  pounds  were  exported,  and  for  every  dollar 
we  had  to  pay  we  got  ten  dollars  per  ton  back  in  a 
trade  price. 

"I  would  not  like  to  see  anything  done  that  would 
seriously  affect,  let  alone  ruin,  the  press  of  Canada," 
said  Mr.  Montgomery. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacturing  costs  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery said,  "We  are  not  faced  with  any  great  dif- 
ficulty. Regai'ding  the  months  and  months  of  in- 
vestigation, and  the  substantiating  evidence  that  had 
been  given  to  correctness  of  the  reports,  the  Con- 
troller could  not  be  very  far  astray  if  he  followed 
them.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  original  reports  it  had  been  removed  by 
the  second  visit  of  the  accountants  accompanied  by 
the  expert,  to  the  mills." 

Mr.  I\Tontgomery  maintained  that  if  the  manufac- 
turing costs  and  the  selling  charges  were  added  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  differential  for  depreciation 
were  taken  care  of  at  $3.20  per  ton,  the  charges  in 
the  Clarkson  report  would  come  out  almost  exactly 
with  those  found  in  the  reports  of  the  accountants 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Controller  said  that  he  had  not  only  the  costs 
if  the  six  mills  specially  investigated  by  Mr.  Clarkson. 
but  also  the  costs  of  other  mills,  which  he  believed 
had  been  thoroughly  gone  into  by  the  accountants  of 
the  Fedei-al  Trade  Commission. 

Capitalization. 

As  to  investment,  Mr.  Montgomery  said  that  the 
mills  had  been  eonstrueted  over  a  long  period,  addi- 
tions and  extensions  had  followed  in  the  course  of 
time.     The  price  of  materials  and   the  cost  of  labor 
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for  tlieir  erection  li;ul  fhictnated.  They  were  not  by 
any  means  present  day  costs.  Nor  did  he  think  that 
when  some  of  tlieiii  had  been  bnihlinfr  that  their  op- 
erators had  tried  to  bnihl  np  a  reserve  to  take  care  of 
sneh  charges  as  depreciation,  etc.,  in  their  proper 
form.  Conseqnently  the  book  costs  as  found  by  the 
auditors  were  "exceedingly  low." 

"We  have  a  mill  completed  as  late  as  1916.  T  cannot 
think  that  Mr.  Clarkson  gave  the  question  sufficient 
consideration  from  this  angle  or  that  it  is  truly  rep- 
resented by  the  bonk  costs."  said  Mr.  Montgomery. 

In  the  investigation  at  "Washington  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  no  one,  not  even  the  publish- 
ers, had  suggested  that  the  capitalization  on  a  ton- 
nage basis  should  be  determined  by  the  old  book  costs. 
Rather,  he  said,  an  official  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  said  that  the  capitalization  should  be  deter- 
mined on  the  costs  of  the  erection  of  a  modern  mill. 

"It  rather  struck  me  after  reading  the  brief  of  the 
publishers,  that  they  were  fair  and  agreed  on  this 
matter.  T  do  not  think  the  press  ever  contended  that 
they  wanted  anything  less  than  cost  and  a  fair  pro- 
fit," said  the  Controller.  Referring  to  the  represen- 
tations of  Mr.  Tilley,  K.C.,  Mr.  Pringle  said  that  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Tilley  had  seemed  to  be  that  there 
should  be  a  fair  margin  of  profit  allowed,  and  that 
their  policy  had  been  that  they  did  not  want  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
not  begging. 

Mr.  ^Montgomery,  in  replying  to  this  contention, 
said  that  the  newspapers  had  represented  that  the 
lowest  nrice  to  the  consumer  would  be  the  lowest  price 
obtainable  in  a  comnetitive  market,  for  a  low  cost 
mill. 

"The  rapid  increase  in  cost  was  due  to  the  pub- 
lishers themselves  who  bid  aarainst  one  another  to  se- 
cure the  product  in  face  of  a  shortage."  said  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  Prinele  cited  the  policy  of  Food  Controller 
Hoover,  and  said  he  was  impressed  that  it  was  a 
sound  and  logical  one.  in  face  of  present  day  condi- 
tions. Broadly  it  was  to  establish  prices  to  maintain 
industry  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Prinele  later  said.  "We 
must  see  that  production  is  kept  np." 

Mr.  Montgomery  cited  the  mistake  /that  had  been 
made  bv  the  American  authorities  in  settine  a  gen- 
eral price  for  coal  which  drove  several  of  the  hiarher 
eost  mines  out  of  the  field,  and  production  went  down. 
Wlien  this  occurred  it  was  found  necessarv  to  sub- 
stantially add  to  the  fixed  price  to  allow  the  higher 
cost  mines  to  operate. 

The  same  he  said  was  true  of  the  steel  and  iron 
products  industrv.  Right  at  home  he  mentioned  the 
milling  indnstrv.  where  it  had  been  found  necessarv 
to  set  P  price  that  would  allow  the  small  millers  to 
e^;st.  He  mamtained  it  was  well  kno-rni  that  some 
of  the  large  millers  had  been  ready  to  sell  at  a  profit 
of  nine  cents  per  barrel.  Now  that  a  general  price 
M-as  tixed  thev  were  getting  twenty-five  cents  per  bar- 
rel, with  the  consenuence  "that  tliev  are  making  more 
money  than  thev  ever  made  in  their  lives." 
Modern  Mill  the  Best  Basis. 

Mr  Mont^omerv  thought  it  was  rather  remarkable 
that  the  publishers  in  their  suggestions  as  to  what 
»iil1s  should  be  further  investigated  left  out  the  K 
R  Eddv  mill,  which  was  practically  supplying  all  ot 
its  tonnac'c  to  the  Canadian  trade.  Neither  had  they 
suggested    that   John   R.   Booth   be   investigated,   who 


supplies  the  Ottawa  news|)a|)erfi  with  their  news- 
print. Both  are  fairly  liigli  cost  mills,  ranking  third 
and  fourth,  after  Fort  Frances  and  Hrompton.  On 
the  other  hand  ]Mr.  Montgomery  pointed  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  Donnacona,  which  does  not  supi)ly  one 
])ound  to  the  Canadian  trade,  be  investigated,  and 
also  to  Price  Bros.,  who  were  practically  out  of  the 
market  for  newsprint. 

The  Government,  said  Mr.  Montgomery,  had  re- 
cognized in  the  United  States  that  efficiency  could 
not  be  ]ienalized.  He  pointed  out  that  the  publishers 
had  wanted  the  cost  of  production  to  ajjply  to  the 
.large  and  efficient  mills.  "They  seek  to  get  the  bene- 
fit out  of  the  modern  and  efficient  mills,  but  when 
they  come  to  the  matter  of  investment  required  they 
say,  "Oh,  no;  we  will  not  consider  the  costs  of  the 
modern  mill;  we  will  take  the  old  book  costs."  In 
short,  Mr.  Montgoincrj.-  maintained  that  the  pub- 
lishers wanted  to  get  a  low  manufacturing  cost,  and 
then  change  over  and  get  a  low  cost  of  investment 
and  average  them  to  get  a  low  price  for  paper. 

Mr.  Montgomery  went  on  to  relate  what  appraisals 
of  plants  had  shown  and  submitted  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  a  true  representation  be  arrived  at, 
at  anything  less  than  !)i25.000  per  ton  for  invested 
capital. 

He  took  up  the  publishers"  brief  and  cited  certain 
extracts  from  it  showing  that  figures  used  in  it  as  rep- 
resenting certain  amounts  Mere  different  figures  than 
what  had  really  represented  the  charges  in  the  evi- 
dence. 

"Almost  without  exception  they  are  grossly  inac- 
curate," he  said.  "In  the  case  of  Spanish  River  the 
decimal  point  had  been  changed  and  with  Donna- 
cona instead  of  $2,452,184  representing  the  invest- 
ment it  had  been  put  in  as  .1;2,008,000.  They  did  that 
by  cutting  off  everything  except  the  main  mill." 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  invested  capital 
was.  Mr.  ilnntgomery  contended,  the  very  minimum 
allowance  that  could  be  made.  This  figure  omitted 
limits,  waterpower,  all  going  capital  and  intangible 
assets. 

"To  use  a  paper  term  it  is  bone  dry."  he  said.  He 
traced  the  course  of  Laurentide,  how  it  had  developed 
and  maintained  its  high  efficiency,  how  it  had  built 
up  a  town  that  was  referred  to  as  being  one  of.  if  not 
"the"  paper  mill  town  in  North  America.  To  do  all 
this  cost  money,  and  meant  expenses  and  required 
capital.  Still  he  said  the  publi.shers  wanted  to  allow 
nothing  for  the  going  value,  per  ton  per  day.  The 
organization  of  Laurentide.  Mr.  ^Montgomery  said, 
was  ".second  to  none."  The  working  capital  re- 
quired before  prices  of  materials  and  labor  increa.sed 
he  asserted  had  been  about  $10,000  per  ton.  More  of 
course  would  be  required  now.  in  addition  to  the  in- 
vested capital. 

"If  you  make  any  allowance  for  intangible  assets 
and  overhead  exiiense  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  figure  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  per 
ton  per  day  capacity.""  said  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Continuing,  he  referred  to  what  Mr.  Clark.son  had 
said,  that  an  allowance  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per 
cent  return  was  not  unreasonable.  If  all  the  capital 
had  been  raised  by  bonds  and  common  stock,  the  audi- 
tor had  .stated"  that  the  return  should  be  less. 

"The  attempt  to  measui'f  investment  by  what  it  ac- 
tuallv  cost  would  be  uiiscientific  and  would  lead  you 
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(the  Controller)   to  grrossly   unfair  resnlts,"  said  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

He  then  turned  to  the  testimony  that  had  been 
griven  by  leading  authorities  before  the  B'ederal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  question  of  rate  and  basis  of  re- 
turn. He  said  that  Mr.  George  O.  May,  senior  part- 
ner of  Price.  Waterhouse  and  Co.,  had  testified  that  a 
return  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  should  be  al- 
lowed. Col.  Montgomery,  a  government  accountant, 
and  Perley  Mor.se,  another  expert  employed  by-  the 
Commission,  had  also  named  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pi'ingle  asked  Mr.  ^Montgomery  if  lie  thought 
Hroinpton  and  Fort  Frances  should  be  considered.  IMr. 
Montgomery  said  that  he  did  think  they  should.  "Un- 
less you  are  going  to  divide  Canada  into  geographical 
areas  they  will  have  to  be  taken  in,"  said  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

.Mr.  Montgomery  said  that  there  was  an  under  and 
not  an  over  production  of  newsprint  paper  today.  He 
went  on  to  state,  "You  know  what  would  happen  if 
John  R.  Booth  shut  down.  What  would  the  Ottawa 
papers  do?"  He  maintained  that  the  principle  of  av- 
erage wa.s  unworkable,  and  was  economically  false. 
Corrected  Costs  Per  Ton. 

At  this  stage  the  Controller  went  into  figures  of  cost 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  reports  had  shown,  including 
an  allowance  of  $8  a  ton  for  costs  added  since  July 
1st.  He  quoted  as  follows:  John  R.  Booth  $63.70, 
Tjaurentide.  $52.98.  Donnacona  $53.74,  Price  Bros. 
$56.38.  Abitibi  $58.13,  Belgo-Canadian  $54.56,  and 
Spanish  River  $50.99.  On  a  basis  of  $37,500  capitaliza- 
tion being  allowed  and  a  return  of  15  per  cent,  the  re- 
sultant price  for  paper  would  be:  J.  R.  Booth.  $81.20; 
Donnacona,  $71.22;  Spanish  River,  $78.49;  Laurentide 
$70.48;  Price  Bros.,  $73.81;  Abitibi,  $75.63;  Belgo- 
Canadian,  $72.16. 

"T  do  not  know  why  John  R.  Booth  should  not 
bf  allowed  $35,000  per  ton  capitalization,  gross,"  said 
]\rr.  ^lontgomery. 

An  average  price  of  $70  per  ton  would  allow  Span- 
ish River  only  4  per  cent  for  bonded  indebtedness, 
plant,  etc.,  and  allow  a  four  per  cent  return  to  the 
shareholders.  Mr.  Montgomery  maintained  that,  con- 
sidering the  early  risks  those  who  invested  their  money 
in  paper  mills  had  taken  and  the  high  efficiency  some 
of  them  had  reached,  that  a  four  per  cent  return  to 
.shareholders  would  not  compensate  them. 

"H  a  higher  profit  than  seven  per  cent  is  to  be 
made  by  the  low  cost  mills,  the  Government  will  take 
care  of  it,"  he  stated. 

Other  arguments  were  made  by  Mr.  Victor  E. 
Mitchell.  K.C.,  Mr.  George  F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  T.  L.  Phillips,  of  ^Minneapolis,  special  counsel  for 
the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  John  F.  Orde,  K.C.,  aiipeared  six'cially  for 
the  Eddy  Co.,  M'ho  sell  practically  their  entire  output 
of  paper  in  Canada,  and  said  that  $75  a  ton  would  not 
be  more  than  a  reasonable  price  for  that  company. 

]Mr.  H.  A.  Stewart,  K.C.,  representing  the  govern- 
ment, made  a  somewhat  lengthy  argument,  the  chief 
point  of  which  was  that  $30,000  jjcr  ton  per  daily  cap- 
acity was  (|uite  sufficient  to  allow  for  capital  invest- 
ment of  the  mills.  He  maintained  that  the  older  and 
less  efficient  mills  should  not  be  allowed  to  benefit 
in  fixing  the  rate  of  return  by  the  capital  investment 
riMiiiired  to  build  a  modern  up-to-date  and  highly  effi- 
cient mill. 

During  Mr.  Stewart's  argument,  Mr.  H.  T.  Thomas, 
of  the  John  R.  Booth  mill  testified  that  under  pre-war 


conditions  with  a  manufacturing  cost  running  from 
$27  to  $28  per  ton  that  John  R.  Booth  had  made  pro- 
fits of  between  $12  and  $13  per  ton. 

Mr.  Pringle  Gives  His  Judgment. 
In  giving  his  judgment.  Mr.  Pringle  said:  "I  don't 
see  any  necessity  for  reserving  judgment.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  is 
now  running  into  the  second  year."  He  referred  to  his 
interim  report  at  the  time  which  he  believed  eertaiu 
matters  required  further  investigation  Conditions  as 
the.v  a'ppeared  to  him  then  had  changed  and  had  been- 
corrected  now.  He  did  not  propose  to  injure  the  news- 
print industry  for  the  prosperity  of  the  newspaper 
publisher. 

In  tracing  events  he  referred  to  the  western  situa- 
tion which,  he  said,  was  unsatisfactory  oyer  a  year 
ago.  "At  Calgary  I  called  attention  to  the  excessive 
use  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  Winnipeg  Press."  Mr. 
Pringle  said  since  then  he  had  had  to  compel  Fort 
Frances  to  supply  the  western  trade  at  a  price  $5.00 
per  ton  below  what  they  could  have  received  if  they 
had  been  selling  in  the  open  market  or  as  their  costs 
showed  now,  five  dollars  per  ton  under  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

A  critical  situation,  he  said,  had  not  long  ago  exist  • 
ed  at  Ottawa.  On  investigation  of  one  of  the  mills  he 
had  found  that  the  mill  said  the  price  was  too  low. 
(Tliis  mill  was  probably  John  R.  Booth.)  "That  mill 
would  have  closed  down  if  I  had  not  given  them  the 
absolute  promise  that  the  matter  (cost  of  newsprint) 
would  be  dealt  with  in  the  month  of  September,"  said 
IMr.  Pringle. 

The  Controller  went  on  to  say  that  he  iiad  given 
every  opportunity  to  the  newspaper  publishers  to  pre- 
sent their  case  to  him. 

"I  am  not  just  now  going  to  give  the  vf-apons  for 
my  conclusion.  These,  if  necessary,  can  be  given  at 
n  later  date."" 

IMr.  Pringle  referred  to  and  re«)d  an  e^-tract  f^-om 
the  announced  policy  of  Food  Controller  Hoover. 
"These  views  I  endorse,'  he  said.  "Prices  must  be 
high  enough  to  maintain  production." 

"The  sitiiation  in  Canada  was  becomina'  verv  criti- 
cal and  the  mills  threatened  to  s+op  produ"tion.  T 
imurred  as  to  the  cos*s  of  these  mills,  and  T  find  they 
are  being  compelled  to  sell  at  less  tban  the  actual  costs 
without  considering  interest  on  investment  or  return." 

He  referred  to  another  mill,  but  did  not  name  it, 
that  took  a  similar  ]iosition.  "I  had  to  take  action," 
said  Mr.  Pringle. 

In  reeard  to  the  Press,  he  said:  "I  have  nothing  to 
say  of  the  newspapers." 

He  mentioned  editorials  which  he  had  received,  and 
liresumed  that  they  had  been  written  b.v  men  who  had 
no  actual  knowledge  as  to  existing  conditions.  The 
object  of  them,  he  said  he  had  no  doubt,  was  to  have 
the  price  of  $57  per  ton  contintied. 

He  mentioned  the  great  mass  of  evidence  he  had  be- 
fore him,  some  of  it  had  been  taken  before  himself 
and  other  of  it  had  been  taken  during  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  As  to  the 
connection  of  the  newspapers  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Mr.  Pringle  said:  "I  find 
that  nearly  every  important  newspaper  in  Canada  is 
a  member  of  this  Association."  The  A.ssociation  re- 
ferred to  was  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Pringle  further  on  expressed  the  view  that  the 
newspaper  publishers  had  acted  with  "wisdom"  by 
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agreeing  to  have  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  being  included  in  the  record, 
thereby  alleviating  the  necessity  of  its  duplication. 

''1  feel  my  respousibiIit.y  is  very  great.  I  have  no 
leason  1  know  of  to  shirk  it.  I  have  no  doubt  both 
the  manufacturers  and  the  publishers  will  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  price  I  am  going  to  set ;  I  am  going  to 
make  it  retroactive  to  July  1st,  and  it  will  apply  to 
December  1st." 

Mr.   Pringle   tlien   ordered   that   the   manufacturers 
sliould  supply  to  the  publishers  of  Canada  newsprint 
paper  at  the  following  rates: 
Roll  news  in  c^ar  lots  at  $3.45  per  100  lbs. 
Roll  news  in  less  than  ear  lots  at  $3,521/2  per  100  lbs. 
Sheet  news  in  car  lots  at  $3.80  per  100  lbs. 
Sheet  news  in  less  than  car  lots  $3,921/2  per  100  lbs. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  that  letters  had  been  received  by 
him  regarding  the  commission  allowed  to  jobbers.  He 
ordered  they  should  sell  newsprint  paper  received 
from  any  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  following 
rates  of  commission : 

Maximum  not  to  exceed  fifteen  cents  per  100  lbs. 
on  carload  lots,  forty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  and  sixty  cents  on  less  than  one-ton 
lots. 

The  price  for  Fort  Prances  was  fixed  in  carload  lots 
at  $73. 

In  connection  with  the  price  for  Fort  Frances,  the 
Controller  said  it  would  be  subject  to  any  reductions 
that  might  be  brought  about  by  decreased  freight 
rates,  or  any  lifting  of  the  duty  on  sulphite  that  might 
take  place. 

"I  have  an  idea  that  a  reduction  of  four  dollars 
per  ton  can  be  made  on  the  charges  shown,  and  if  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  them,  then  the  western  press  will 
receive  its  paper  at  the  same  price  as  the  eastern  pub- 
lishers," said  Mr.  Pringle. 

After  the  price  had  been  announced,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, after  stating  that  he  knew  it  was  unusual  to  do  so, 
told  the  Paper  Controller  that  the  price  he  had  set 
was  not  a  satisfactory  one  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
though  he  had  received  no  specific  instructions  as  to 
the  matter,  said  they  would  in  all  probabilitv  appeal 
it. 

Mr.  Phillips  also  said  that  b.v  the  pnce  allowed  for 
Fort  Frances  "that  the  sheriff  would  bo  jirobabl.v  sit- 
ting on  the  doorstep." 

"Not  wiiile  Mr.  Backus  is  there,"  said  Mr.  Pringle. 

Mr.  Phillips  asked  that  the  sinking  fund  be  dissolv- 
ed, and  the  Controller  intimated  that  would  take  place 
shortly.  Mr.  Phillips'  opinion  of  the  price  as  to  the 
return  to  the  shareholders  was  that  it  was  going  to  be 
very  lean  hunting.. 

As  a  parting  shot,  Mr.  Pringle  used  the  words: — 
"I  have  not  fixed  the  price  at  the  maximum  that  the 
evidence  would  have  justified.  I  say  that  advisedly. 
The  door  is  still  open  to  the  publishers,  and  to  the 
manufacturers  to  come  in  and  controvert  the  evidence 
if  they  think  the  price  I  have  fixed  is  either  too  high 
or  too  low.  If  the  publishers  want  to  come  in,  1  will 
be  glad  to  hear  them,  The.v  had  four  counsel  and  the 
best  experts  they  could  obtain  representing  them  br'- 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  I  have  no 
reason  to  assume  did  not  put  forth  their  best  efforts, 
and  put  in  the  best  evidence  the.v  could  on  behalf  of 
the  newspapers.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  newspaper,s 
had  no  further  evidence  to  offer.  The  object  of  pub- 
lishing letters  seems  to  me  to  be  to  mislead  the  jiub- 
lishers  of  this  country. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS'  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Whili'  the  iiews])riiit  paper  maniifact\irers  readily 
admit  that  the  price  set  l).v  I'aper  Controller  Pringle 
is  in  advance  of  an.v  that  has  prevailed  in  (,'anada  since 
the  Government  undertook  the  regulation  of  the  pa- 
per industry,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ruling, 
and  the  general  contention  is  that  the  price  is  mueh 
below  that  which  conditions  surrounding  that  indus- 
try warrant.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  new 
price  will  not  appl.v  to  all  paper  sold  in  Canada,  as 
some  far-sighted  publishers  have  ])rotected  themselves 
with  contracts.  Furthermore,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
[)rice  which  applies  solely  in  Canada  affects  only  11 
per  cent  of  the  manufacttirer's  total  output,  that  per- 
centage being  the  estimate  of  Canada's  consumption. 

Commenting  upon  the  new  price  fixed  b.v  Papei- 
Controller  Pringle  for  newsprint  paper  sold  in  Can- 
ada, Mr,  F.  J.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Canada  Pa- 
per Company,  Limited,  and  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  a  Montreal  paper: 

"The  paper  manufacturers  do  not  regard  the  new 
price  with  anything  like  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  an"  advance  on  any  that  has  prevailed 
in  Canada  since  the  Government  undertook  to  regu- 
late the  paper  industr.v.  but  it  is  still  much  below  what 
the.v  contend  the  conditions  surrounding  the  industry 
justifv.  I\rr.  Pringle  liimself  acknowledged  this  when 
he  said,  in  announcing  his  price,  that  he  had  not  fixed 
the  maximum  price  which  would  have  been  justified 
b.v  the  evidence  submitted  to  him.  Neither  will  the 
new  price  compensate  the  manufacturers  for  the  loss- 
es that  they  have  sustained  in  being  deprived  for 
man.v  months  of  access  to  the  open  market  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"It  is  claimed  that  tlie  new  price  will  enable  some 
of  the  low-cost  mills  to  make  a  fair  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  restrict  several 
of  the  higher-cost  mills  to  a  gross  return  of  not  more 
than  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  it  should  occasion  no  sur- 
prise if  several  of  these  mills  divert  their  machinerv 
from  newsprint  to  other  lines  promising  more  lucrative 
returns.  The  new  price  does  not  applv  to  all  the  pa- 
per sold  in  Canada,  as  some  of  the  publishers  are  pro- 
tected by  contracts.  The  manufacturers  have  never 
refused  to  make  contracts  on  reasonable  terms,  al- 
though not  many  publishers  have  been  foresighted  en- 
ough to  anticipate  the  inevitable  rise  and  to  protect 
themselves  against  it, 

"Moreover,  said  Mr.  Camphell,  "it  must  not  be  ov- 
erlooked that  Canada,  to  which  the  new  price  solely 
applies,  consumes  less  than  11  per  cant  of  our  output 
of  iiaper.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  sold  in  the  Fnited 
States.  Unless  Cont-oller  Prinsrle's  action  is  followed 
b.v  corresponding  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can price-fixing  authorities,  it  wjll  have  comparative- 
ly little  effect  in  correcting  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  industry  is  now  being  carried  on.  The  price  pre- 
vailing in  the  States  under  Government  regulatiQn, 
is  $7  a  ton  less  than  the  new  Canadian  price.  Appeals 
are  pending  both  before  the  courts  and  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  a  material  increase, 
based  upon  the  present  cost  of  production,  Eventual- 
Iv  the  Canadian  manufacturers  hope  to  get  an  ad^- 
quate  return  ior  their  product  sold  abroad.  Insofar 
as  the  new  price  fi.ved  bv  Mr.  Pringle  ma.v  contribiv>e 
to  that  end  to  that  exten'f  it  will  prove  a  benefit  to 
the  manufacturers  and  a  contribution  to  Canada's  na- 
tional prosperity." 
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Effect  of  Varying  Certain  Cooking  Conditions  in  the 
Production  of  Sulphite  Pulp  from  Spruce 


(Continued  from   last   issue.) 


Effect  of  Varying  Total  Sulpjixir  Dioxide. 

Cooks  were  made  varj^ing  the  amount  of  total  SOj 
from  3.02  to  6.98  per  cent,  but  in  each  ease  the  ratio 
of  free  to  combined  SO,  was  kept  at  -i  to  1  and  the  tem- 
perature at  135  deg.  C.  Figure  9  gives  the  curves 
showing  the  effect  on  the  different  factors  studied, 
parts  black,  duration  of  cook,  yields,  and  bleach  con- 
sumed. While  these  cooks  were  made  with  the  ratio 
of  free  to  combined  SO,  of  4  to  1,  the  actual  amount  of 
combined  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  cooking  liquor  de- 
creased with  the  total,  as  shown  in  Table  3  (pasj-e  864). 
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The  curve  for  parts  black  shows  that  after  a  total 
of  5  per  cent  is  reached,  any  increase  in  the  total  SO^ 
does  not  produce  a  lighter  pulp,  but  below  that  point 
there  is  a  rapid  darkening.  An  increase  in  the  total 
SO,  causes  a  shortening  in  the  cooking  time,  as  would 
be  expected.  The  yield  of  unscreened  pulp  and  screen- 
ings shows  a  decrease  as  the  total  SO,  is  increased, 
which  becomes  only  slight  as  a  total  SO,  of  5  per  cent 
is  reached.  The  yield  of  screened  pnlp"  remains  prac- 
tically constant,  because  even  if  the  amount  of  un- 
screened pulp  is  increased  as  total  SO,  is  decreased, 
the  amount  of  screenings  increases  in  almost  the  same 
amount.  An  increase  in  the  total  SO,  causes  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  bleaching  powder  necessary  to  bleach 
the  pulp  to  a  standard  white.    Below  4  per  cent  there 


is  a  rapid  increase,  while  above  that  poiat  there  is  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  bleaching  powder  necessary." 
The  strength  tests  in  this  series  as  in  the  previous 
one,  were  unfortunately  very  irregular  and  no  con-' 
elusions  could  be  arrived  at  from  them. 

A  study  of  the  curves  shows  that  below  5  per  cent 
total  SO,  there  is  a  decided  effect  on  some  of  the  fac- 
tors studied.  At  5  per  cent  total  SO,  the  liquor  had 
a  combined  SO,  of  1.01  per  cent:  and  at  the  4  and  5 
per  cent  total  SQ,,  a  combined  SO,  of  0.80  and  0.61 
per  cent,  showing  again  that  as  we  go  below  1  per 
cent  in  combined  sulphur  dioxide,  the  parts  black,  the 
amount  of  screenings,  and  the  bleach  consumed  rapidly 
increase,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  less  cooking 
action. 

Photomicrographs  of  the  pulps  obtained  in  cooks 
81.  86.  87.  and  89  are  .shown  on  Plates  V,  VT,  VII,  and 
yill.  Cook  81.  which  was  made  with  a  high  total' SO,, 
is  naore  thoroughly  cooked  than  cook  89,  which  was 
made  with  a  low  total.  The  latter  contains  much 
lignified  fibre,  the  result  of  having  the  low  percentage 
of  lime  in  the  liquor. 

Effect  of  Varying  the  Temperature  of  Cooking. 
To  study  the  effect  of  variations  in  temperature, 
cooks  were  made  using  an  acid  of  the  same  composi- 
tion in  each  case,  but  varying  the  temperature  from 
no  deg.  to  146  deg.  C.  Figure  10  shows  the  effect 
on  parts  black  or  color  of  the  pulp,  on  duration  of 
cook,  on  yields  of  pulp  and  screenings,  and  on  amount 
of  bleaching 'powder  necessary  to  bleach  the  pulp  to 
a   standard   white. 

Varying  the  temperature  has  little  or  no  effect  on. 
the  color  of  pulp  produced.  The  duration  of  cooking 
rapidly  increases  as  the  temperature  is  lowered,  and 
apparently  there  would  be  very  little  cooking  action 
under  110  deg.  C.  At  146  deg.  C.  the  cook  finished  in 
a  little  over  5  hours,  while  at  110  deg.  it  took  almost 
25  hours.  The  yields  of  screened  and  unscreened  pulp 
both  increase  as  the  temperature  is  lowered,  especially 
between  120  deg.  and  110  deg..  where  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  almost  3  per  cent.  In  the  other  10-degree 
periods  the  increase  amonnts  to  only  about  0..'5  per 
cent.  This  probably  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  hydrolysis  of  the  cellulose  occurring  under  120  deg. 
C.  The  screeninnfs  decreased  with  the  temperature. 
The  explanation  for  this  is  that  with  the  hisrher  tem- 
perature the  cooks  are  finished  before  the  inner  por- 
tions of  some  of  the  larger  chips  are  thorousrhly  cook- 
ed, while  the  smaller  ones  are  probablv  overcooked. 
The  lower  temperatures  with  their  longer  cooks  in- 
sure a  more  even  cooking  and  therefore  produce  less 
screenings.  Decrease  in  the  temperature  produced  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  bleach  consumed,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  curve.  This  is  rather  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  the  vield  of  screened  pulp  increa.sed 
almo.st  5  per  cent,  while  the  bleach  decreased  from  22 
to  11  per  cent.  This  mu.st  be  due  to  the  more  uniform 
cooking  occurring  at  the  lower  temperatures  so  that 
broken  up,  uncooked  shives  did  not  eon.sume  bleach. 
The  values  for  strength  are  fairl.y  regular  (Table  3) 
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probably  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  an  improved  style 
of  beater  in  this  series.  As  would  be  expected,  they 
show  an  increase  in  strengtli  with  decrease  in  tempera- 
ture. 

Photomicragraphs  of  the  pulps  produced  in  cooks 
!K),  92,  97.  and  100  are  shown  on  Plates  IX,  X,  XI, 
and  Xll.  Cook  90.  which  was  made  with  a  high  tem- 
perature, contains  much  lignified  fibre  and  is  not  very 
uniform,  while  cook  TOO,  which  was  made  at  a  low 
temperature,  seems  to  be  well  cooked  and  has  fibres 
nearly  all  of  the  same  length. 

Summary  of  Results. 

1.  These  e.xpi'rimcnts  have  demonstrated  that  a 
standard  color  can  be  used  with  which  to  match  the 
color  of  the  licjuor  in  the  digester  to  determine  when 
a  cook  is  finished.  A  cook  can  be  duplicated  at  any 
time  by  comparison  with  this  standard. 

2.  The  limit  to  which  the  combined  SO,  can  be  de- 
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creased  to  obtain  good  cooking  seems  to  be  about  1 
per  cent.  Below  this  there  is  a  rapid  darkening  of  the 
pulp  produced,  and  an  increase  in  the  screenings  and 
bleach  consumed. 

3.  When  the  temperature  and  total  SO...  are  kept 
constant,  the  yield  of  screened  pulp  increases  some- 
what with  increase  in  the  combined  SO.,  because  of  the 
more  thorough  cooking.  Consequently,  less  screen- 
ings are  obtained. 

4.  When  the  temperature  and  total  SO,,  are  kept 
constant."  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  combined  SO. 
causes  i|uieker  cooking  action,  so  that  a  cook  can  be 
finished  in  less  time. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  total  SO,  causes  a  decrease  in 
the  cooking  period,  other  factors  remaining  constant. 

6.  The  screenings  and  color  of  the  pulp  remain  con- 
stant as  the  total  SO,  is  decreased  to  about  5  per  cent. 


after  which  tiicrc  is  a  rapid  increase  in  both  of  these 
factors. 

7.  The  higher  the  total  SO,,  the  easier  it  is  to  bleach 
the  pulp,  other  factors  being  the  same. 

8.  The  amount  of  .screenings  decreases  as  the  tem- 
l»eiature  is  lowered,  because  of  the  more  even  cooking 
obtained   at  the  lower  temperatures. 

9.  The  bleach  is  reduced  as  the  tem|)crature  is  de- 
creased, while  the  yield  of  jtulp  increases. 

Methods  of  Analysis  and  Other  Tests. 

BOXE-DKY  WEIGHT.— The  bone-dry  weight  was 
determined  by  taking  a  sample  of  the  wood,  pulp,  or 
screenings  and  drying  to  constant  weight  in  an  oven 
at  104  deg.  C.  The  ratio  of  the  weight  after  drying  to 
that  before  drying  then  became  the  factor  by  which 
the  bone-dry  M-eight  of  the  entire  amount  was  calcu- 
lated. All  .yields  and  similar  calculations  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  bone-dry  weight. 

COLOR. — The  color  of  the  pulp  was  determined  by 
means  of  the  Ives  tint  photometer.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus  the  color  of  the  paper  is  reduced  into  parts 
of  the  three  primary  colors,  red,  green,  and  blue. 
When  these  three  add  up  to  300,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
magnesia  standard '  used  for  comparison,  then  pure 
white  is  obtained.  The  sum  of  the  three  primary  col- 
firs  subtracted  from  300  gives  the  "parts  black"  of  the 
paper  in  (|uestioii  and  is  a  measure  of  its  color,  the 
hitrhei'  the  parts  black,  the  darker  the  pulp. 

BLEACH  REQT'IRED.— The  bleaching  solution  was 
made  by  mixing  bleaching  powder  with  water,  allow- 
ing the  sediment  to  settle  and  drawing  off  the  clear 
solution.     Its  strenirth  was  determined  by  titrating  10 
0,987X 

cc,    with    solution    of    sodium    arsenite    using 

10 
starch  iodide  paper  as  an  outside  indicator.  The  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimeters  necessarv  to  complete  the 
titration  o-jves  the  trrams  n"r  litpr  of  'A^''C  hleacli. 
Twent'>'-five  s'ram.«  ('bone-dry')  of  the  nulp  were  put  in 
enamellerl  iars  n-ith  2.000  ec.  of  water  and  thoronghlv 
mixed.  The  calculated  amount  of  bleach  linuor  was 
then  added  and  iars  nlaeed  in  a  water  bath  heated 
I'ith  .111  clectrSe  coil  wViieh  kent  it  a  temnerature  of 
no  dec.  F  The  '♦ontents  of  the  iar  were  kent  in  mo- 
tion bv  means  of  a  stirrins  apparatus  until  all  the- 
bleach  was  pxbnusted.  The  pulp  was  then  thorousrhlv 
washed,  made  into  hand  sheets,  and  its  color  compared 
with  R  standard  to  which  the  adrlition  of  more  bleach 
would  not  make  it  anv  whiter.  The  per  cent  of  bleach 
necessarv  to  give  a  standard  white  is  expressed  in  per 
cent  of  the  bone-drv  -weiffbt  of  the  pulp. 
Analysis  of  Cookin?  LiqucJr. 
N 

PREPARATION  OF  --  TODTXE.  The  iodine  solu- 
Ifi 
tion  is  made  bv  dilutinar  from  a  coucentrated  solution. 
This  wRs  made  bv  dissolving  1;"fi.7  cams  of  iodine 
and  217  crrains  of  potassinm  iodide  in  about  2.50  cc.  of 
water  and  dilutinar  to  1  liter.     Two  hundred  cc  of  this' 

N 
approsii'iatelv   - —  iodine. 

N        '    16 
gainst   —  sodium   thiosul- 
16 


milntimi    makes   4    liters    of 


This   is  then   standardiz 
phate  solution. 


lized 


N 

PHEPAHATIOX  OF  —  SODIUM  TH10SUI.PHATE. 
16 

-Weigh  out  24.7  grams  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  dis- 
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solve  in  water,  and  dilute  to  1,000  cc.    Thia  is  stand- 
ardized by  any  of  the  standard  methods. 

DETERMINATION   OF  TOTAL    SO,.— A    300    cc. 
Erlenmcyer  flask  is  filled  with  about  150  cc.  distilled 

N 
water  and  enough  —  iodine  solution  added  so  that  only 

16 
about  2  ee.  of  the  iodine  solution  will  complete  the 
titration.  Two  ee.  of  the  li(|uor  to  be  analyzed  are  then 
added  to  this  and  the  titration  completed,  usinsr  starch 
solution  as  an  indicator.  This  gives  the  total  SO,  pre- 
sent and  every  ee.  on  the  burette  reads  to  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent. 

DETERMINATION  OF  FREE  SO,.— A  300  cc. 
Erlenmoyer  flaf3k  is  filled  with  about  150  cc.  of  distill- 

N 
ed  water  and  enough  —  sodium  hvdrate  added  so  that 

16 
onl.v  about  2  cc.  will  complete  the  titration.     Two  cc. 
of  the  liquor  to  be  anal.vzed  are  then  added  and  the 
titration  complpted  usinsr  phennlphthnloin  as  an  indi- 
cator.   Each  cubic  centimeter  is  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  free  SO.,.  The  difference  between  the  free 
and  total  gives  the  SO.,  present  combined  with  lime, 
and  multiplying  the  amount  of  combined  SO.,  by  0.87.5 
gives  the  amount  of  lime  (TaO)  in  combination. 
U.  .S.  Government  Publications  on  Puln  and  Paner. 
Paper  Pulp  from  Various  "Woods,      Forest    Service 
Bulletin  funnumliered"),  b.r  Henrv  E.  Surface.    (Out  of 
print.) 

Experiments  with  Jack  Pine  and  Hemlock  for  Me- 
chanical Pulp.  Forest  Service  Bulletin  (unnumbered), 
by  J.  H.  Thickens.      (Out  of  print.) 

•Bibliography  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industries. 
Forest  Service  Bulletin  123,  by  Henry  E.  Surface. 
Price  10  cents. 

•The  Grinding  of  Spruce  for  Meehanioal  Pulp.  For- 
est Service  Bulletin  127,  by  J.  H.  Thickens.  Price  15 
cents. 

•Suitabilit.v  of  Longleaf  Pine  for  Paper  Pulp.  De- 
partment of  Agi'iculture  Bulletin  72,  by  Heu'w  E.  Sur- 
face and  Robert  E.  Cooper.    Price  5  cents. 

•Effects  of  Varying  Certain  Cooking  Conditions  in 
Producing  Soda  Pulp  from  A.spen.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Bulletin  SO.  by  Henry  E.  Surface.  Price  15 
cents. 

•Ground  "Wood  Pulp.  Part  T.  Grinding  of  Cooked 
and  Uncooked  Spruce:  Part  2,  Substitutes  for  Spruce 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Ground  "Wood  Pulp.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  343.  by  .T.  H.  Thickens 
and  G.  C.  IMcKausjhton.    Price  50  cents. 


*No  copies  available,  for  free  distribution.  For  sale 
by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  at  the  price  indicated. 


BROWN  COMPANY  NOT  BUILDING. 

A  rumor  was  spread  a  few  weeks  ago  in  press  des- 
patches that  the  Brown  Company  intends  putting  up 
a  paper  mill  at  La  Tu(iuc.  Que.  In  order  to  aii.swer 
the  many  in(|niries  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  aiagazine  telcgraplied  the  lirowii  Company, 
and  is  advised  that  no  sucli  plan  is  at  jircseut  conteiii- 
plated. 


PER     MAGAZINE  October  3.  1018. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS  $100,000,000. 

Canada's  cxiiorts  of  pulp  and  papiT  pi'oducts  for 
•Tunc.  1918.  as  shown  by  the  (JovernnionT  trade  returns 
for  that  month,  just  made  available,  total  i|<9. 170,438,  as 
compared  with  $5,441,381  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  an  increase  of  $3  738,057.  There  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  groun('!wood  exported 
— the  first  in  many  months — amounting  to  $276. .549, 
Miyle  chemically  prej)arcd  i)ulp  showed  an  increase  of 
$1,520,374  and  [)aper,  principallv  newsprint,  of  $1,170,- 
827.     The  details  follow: 

June,  1917.       June.  1918. 
Paper  and   manufactures  of .  .$2,859,337         .$4,030,164 

Pulp,  Chem.  prep 1,388.297  2,918,671 

Pulp,  .Mech.  Ground .504,712  324,163 

Pulpwood  f unmanufactured)  .      .509,036  1,906,440 

Totals ~ $5,441,381        .$9,179,438 

5,441,381 

Increase $3,738,057 

Returns  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  show  a  gain  of  $7,336,238  over  1917,  and  of  $13,- 
779,369  ov(^r  1916,  the  returns  for  the  three  periods 
being  respectively: 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Paper  &•  Mfrs.  of  ..   $5,2.50  2.54     ,$8,430,411  $11,079,660 
Puly,  Chem.  Prep. .  .     2,484,229       5,047,620       7,764.900 
Pulp,  Mech,  ground       951.374      1,602.271      1,241,905 
Pulpwood   (Unman- 
ufactured)   ....     1,590,618       1,648,295      3,978,370 

Totals .$10,285,475  $16,728,606  .$24,064,844 

On  the  basis  of  increase  shown  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year,  it  would  appear  that  the  pul]i  and 
paper  industry  will  have  little  difficult.v  in  contribut- 
ing $100,000,000  to  Canada's  total  export  trade  for 
the  year,  as  against  $71,000,000  in  1917-18.  The  show- 
ing made  is  all  the  more  significant  when  contrasted 
with  the  fact  that  our  total  exports  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  year  show  a  decrease  of  $271,- 
000,000  against  a  decrease  in  imports  during  the  same 
period  of  $60,960,125.  In  fact,  a  study  of  the  trade  re- 
turns for  the  period  given  shows  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  is  practically  alone  in  more  than  hold- 
ing its  o-wn. 

Our  imports  of  pul])  and  pajier  products  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  show  a  decrease 
of  106,412  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1917, 
and  an  increase  of  $485,236  as  conipared  with  the  pre- 
ceding vear,  the  several  amounts  beiusr  as  follows: 
1916,  $1,597,087:  1017,  .$2,188,735:  1918,  $2,082,323, 

GETTING  READY  FOR  MORE  WORK. 

Companies  catering  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
apparentl.v  anticipate  expansion  in  this  industry,  ae 
a  nundier  of  extensions  are  reported,"  namely: — 

Work  has  started  on  a  one-store.v  factory  for  F, 
C.  Huyck  &  Sons,  at  Arnprior,  Ont. 

The   Canada    jMetal    Co.    are    erecting    a    two-story  " 
steel  and  ii'on  addition  to  munition  plant,  costing  $5,- 
500  at  Toronto. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  for  120  ft.  x  160  ft.  ex- 
tension to  foundi'.v  building  on  Lansdowne  Ave.,  by 
Canadian   Allis-Chalmers,   Ltd.,  Toronto. 

It  is  also  stated"  that  the  Peerless  Pulp  Co.,  Thorold. 
Onf.,  contemplates  the  rebiuWing  of  -plant  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000. 


■tobnr  ;3,  1918. 
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A  WELCOME  VISITOR. 

Sapper  Best  called  uii  the  Editor  last  week  and 
howed  no  ill-effects  of  several  months  in  the  army, 
le  is  in  the  Canadian  Engineers  and  bears  this  label: 
;apper  Best,  R.B.,  No.  2014297,  Engineering  Training 
)epot,  St.  Johns,  Que. — He  will  be  glad  to  see  visitors. 
Ve  hope  friend  Best  escapes  the  "Flu." 

Another  member  of  the  Process  Engineers'  force, 
Iv.  A.  W.  Niekerson,  has  been  transferred  from  Camp 
)evens  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his  chemical  train- 
^g  will  be  of  service. 


I\Ir.  F.  W.  O'Rourke  writes  that  he  is  attending  a 
chool  of  Explosives  at  Columbia  Universitv  under 
)r.  R.  H.  McKee. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

E-5.  Capacity  of  standard  sulphite  digesters  with 
tandard  linings.  Bv  J.  C.  Corcoran,  Paper,  22  (1918). 
;o.  15,  pp.  12-13.    "  • 


CAPACITY  OF  STANDARD  SULPHITE  DIGESTIlRB  WITH  STANDARB  LININGS 
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— E.  K.  M. 
E-2.     Bisulphite  liquor    and  its    constituents.     By 

imes  Hrveridt,'.'.  Paper,  22  (1918),  Xo.  23,  pp.  11-14. 
art  II.  A  study  of  the  waste  liquor  problem  and 
iggestions  for  the  recovery  of  useful  materials.  The 
illowing  are  discussed,  processes,  preparation  of  the 
[juor  for  the  fermentation  vats,  preparation  of  the 
sast,  and  cost  of  producing  alcohol. — E.  K.  M. 


R-6.  Wolf  system  of  recording  operations.  Paper, 
22  (1918),  No.  15,  pp.  11-12.— E.  K.  M. 

A-4.  Character  of  commercial  woodpulps.  Pajjcr, 
22  (1918),  No.  23,  p.  19.  From  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.' 
Abstract  of  an  article  by  Carl  G.  Sehwalbe.  Schwalbe 
finds  that  commercial  woodpulps  contain  about  the 
same  quantity  of  cellulose,  91  to  92  per  cent.  There  is 
no  great  difference  in  the  lignin  content.  Sulphite 
pulps  yield  the  most  ether  extract  (0.7  per  cent),  soda 
pulp  yields  0.2  per  cent.  Half  stuff  and  three-quarter- 
stuff  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  pentosans,  and 
liquor  or  sugar,  but  there  are,  possibly,  two  kinds  of 
half-stuff,  the  one  rich  in  lignin  and  the  other  in  pen- 
tosan. A  true  half-stuff,  with  a  yield  of  80-90  per 
cent  might  be  prepared  from  half  stuff  rich  in  pen- 
tosan, but  a  suitable  solvent  or  hydrolytic  agent  for  the 
purpose  is  not  jet  known.  The  cell  length  of  pulp 
is  about  2  to  mm.,  which  is  half  the  minimum  length 
required  for  good  sjiinning  fibres. — E.  K.  M. 

A-14.  Notes  on  the  chemistry  of  phloroglucinol. 
Paper,  22  (1918),  No.  23,  p.  15.  By  Sindall  and  Bacon 
(from  Paper  Maker's  Journ.)  Phoroglucinol  with 
ferric  chloride  gives  a  bluish  violet' coloration;  with 
lignin  and  woody  tissue  in  acid  solution  it  gives  a 
dark  pink  or  red  color,  the  depth  of  intensity  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  percentage  of  lignin  present.  A 
convenient  solution  as  a  test  reagent  for  mechanical 
woodpulp  in  papers  is  phloroglucinol  1  gm.  alcohol 
50  cc.  This  substance  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  and 
mixed  with  25  cc.  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
— E.  K.  M. 

R-12.  Manufacturing  costs  shown  by  charts.  A.  G. 
Mclntyre.  Pulp  and  Paper  16,  p.  626  (1918).  Plots 
covering  Federal  Trade  Commission  data  from  1913 
to  the  middle  of  1916  are  given. — R.C. 

P-2.  Technical  education:  Its  importance  and  its 
defects.  C.  V.  Cmlcss.  Pulp  and  Paper  16,  p.  605, 
623,  645,  665   (1!I18).— R.C. 

O-O.  Cooling  drinking  water  for  the  mill.  C.  E. 
Carpenter.  Pulp  and  Paper  16,  No.  24,  p.  .546  (1918). 
The  best  plan  was  to  have  a  central  cooler  and  circu- 
late the  cooled  water  continuously  through  half-inch 
pipes. — R.C. 

A-15,  K-7.  Colloidal  chemistry  in  papermaking.  W.  M, 
Bovard.  Pulp  and  Paper.  16,  p.  729  (1918).  The  ef- 
fect of  chemical  agents  on  hydration  is  discussed  and 
it  is  concluded  tliat  alkalies  accelerate  and  acids  re- 
tard this  pi'ocess. — R.C. 

A-15,  K-7.  Colloidal  chemistry  in  papermaking.  W. 
M.  Bovard,  Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  p.  749  (1918).  A 
theory  of  h.vdration  is  advanced  in  which  it  is  assum- 
ed that  cellulose  is  of  a  sponge  like  structure.  The 
electric  charge  is  positive  so  that  negative  ions,  as 
hydroxyl,  are  attracted.  Positive  ions  follow  those 
negatively  charged,  but  are  repelled  by  the  positively 
charged  cellulose.  This  repulsion  causes  the  cellulose 
pores  to  be  pulled  open  and  so  to  take  up  water.  Theo- 
retical basis  for  order  of  furnishing  beaters. — R.C. 

R-5.  Newsprint  industry  one  of  the  chief  necessar- 
ies of  the  nation.  P.  T.  Dodge.  Pulp  and  Paper,  16, 
No.  31,  p.  685  (1918).  Data  on  newsprint  production 
and  export  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  are 
given. — R.C. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


The  paper  industry  is  interested  in  getting  exemp- 
tion for  tlie  Key  or  essential  men  in  the  different  com- 
panies who  come  under  the  new  draft  law.  The  Dis- 
trict Draft  Hoard  in  the  different  cities  will  pass  on 
the  value  of  the  particular  individual  to  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  nation  in  this  crisis.  The  test  of  the 
District  Board  will  be  whether  a  man  is  an  essential 
employee  in  an  essential  industry.  Many  thousands  of 
employees  in  the  paper  mill  and  paper  houses  of  the 
country  are  affected  by  the  draft. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co.  of  Monongahela  City, 
Pa.,  recently  placed  an  order  for  a  Winestoek  defiber- 
ing  and  de-inking  machine  with  Castle,  Gottheil  and 
Overton,  of  New  York  City. 

The  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers 
held  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  association  at  the 
Hotel  Aster  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
The  effects  of  the  war  on  this  business  and  other  mat- 
ters affecting  the  trade  were  discussed. 

John  Jack,  72  years  old.  one  of  the  pioneer  paper 
manufacturers  in  western  New  York,  died  at  his  home 
in  Lockport,  N.Y.,  on  September  14.  He  founded  the 
Lockport  Paper  Co.  in  1884  and  for  more  than  32 
years  was  the  superintendent  of  that  company.  His 
estate  is  valued  at  $100,000.  Mr.  Jack  was  born  at 
Drum  Galoch,  Airdrie,  Scotland,  and  came  to  Canada 
when  26  years  old,  after  leaving  the  paper  business  in 
Scotland.  The  Lockport  mill,  making  roofing  paper, 
grew  rapidly,  and  later  another  mill  was  started  at 
Niagara  Falls,  having  the  same  name.  This  mill  was 
sold  to  the  Certain-teed  Products  Corp.  about  a  year 
ago. 

A.  J.  Barnes  is  now  the  manager  of  publicity  and 
export  manager  of  the  Shcpard  Electric  Crane  and 
Hoist  Co.,  of  Montour  Falls,  New  York,  with  head- 
(juarters  at  Montour  Falls. 

The  Paper  Association  of  New  York  City  at  a  meet- 
ing last  Thursday,  September  19th.  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  be  secured  for  the  Paper  As- 
sociation and  other  organizations  or  mills  not  having 
a  traffic  manager  to  represent  them  in  traffic  matters, 
cartage,  freight  rates,  etc.  This  traffic  man  will  re- 
present the  paper  industry  in  New  York  City  as  other 
traffic  experts  represent  independent  companies. 

The  Victory  Bag  and  Paper  Co.  has  been  formed 
in  Chicago,  111.,  to  manufacture  a  full  line  of  grocers' 
bags,  including  squares,  flats,  automobiles,  and  flour 
sacks.  This  new  com])any  was  organized  by  A.  Par- 
eira,  formerly  the  sales  manager  of  the  Badger  Bag 
and  Paper  Co.  Besides  Mr.  Pareira,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  A.  J.  Pareira  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent, and  F.  A.  Gray  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  general  sales  office  of  the  company  will  be  located 
at  222  W.  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago.  The  company  has 
purchased  a  building  in  ^larinette,  111.,  where  the 
bags  will  be  made  and  the  company  hopes  to  begin 
manufacturing  in  a  month's  time. 

The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  New  York 
City,  has  leased  a  loft  to  be  used  as  a  chemical  lab- 
oratory at  38  West  37th  street,  of  that  city. 


Embargo  on  Forest  Products  Modified. 

The  embargo  on  forest  products  placed  on  Septem- 
ber 16  has  been  modified  on  September  24,  so  that 
pulpwood  is  not  included  in  the  order.  When  the  or- 
der was  first  issued  in  '^^'ashington  even  wood  pulp  was 
included,  but  that  was  soon  altered,  and  now  the  pa- 
per industry  is  entirely  excluded  from  this  embargo 
on  forest  products  moving  from  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  certain  districts.  The  ob.ieet  of 
the  embargo,  according  to  information  from  Washing- 
ton, is  to  prevent  the  blocking  up  of  terminals  by  lum- 
ber which  is  often  sold  in  transit. 


TWO  NEW  TRADE  BULLETINS. 

Among  the  trade  catalogs  recently  received  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  JIagazine,  are  those  of  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Manufacturing  Company  of  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio, 
and  one  from  the  Combustion  Engineering  Company, 
of  New  York  City. 

The  fornu^r  has  to  do  particularly  with  hydraulic 
valves  and  fittings  and  illustrates  and  describes  a  great 
variety  of  operating  and  controlling  valves  for  hydrau- 
lic machinery.  Some  other  machinery  is  also  repre- 
sented, such  as  recording  gauges,  seating  tools,  strain^ 
ers  and  so  forth.  There  are  a  few  paragraphs  en- 
titled, "Useful  Information,"  which  deal  particularly 
with  hydraidic  work  and  are  not  contained  in  the  ordin- 
ary diary  or  bulletin. 

The  second  bulletin  referred  to  is  a  picture  book  of 
the  Coxe  Stoker.  It  shows  in  a  progressive  manner  the 
various  parts  and  the  assembling  of  the  stoker  together 
with  a  few  typical  installations  and  diagrams  of  the 
stoker  as  applied  to  five  different  types  of  boilers. 
These  diagrams  also  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the  setting 
of  these  boilers. 


FRANKLIN'S  VIEW  OF  PAPER  SHORTAGE.. 

Ill  vii.'w  (if  the  iiaper  shortage  some  one  recalls  old 
Ben  Franklin's  remarks:  "One  can  scarce  see  a  new 
book  without  observing  the  excessive  artifices  made 
use  of  to  puff  up  a  paper  of  verses  into  a  pamphlet, 
a  pamphlet  into  an  actavo.  and  an  octavo  into  a  quarto, 
with  scab-boardings,  white  lines,  sparse  titles  of  chap- 
ters, and  exorbitant  margins,  to  such'a  degree  that  the 
selling  of  paper  seems  now  the  obieqt,  and  printing 
on  it  only  the  pretense.  I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  page 
in  a  late  comedy.  Between  every  two  lines  there  is  a 
white  space  equal  to  another  line.  You  have  a  law.  I 
think,  against  butchers  blowing  veal  to  make  it  look 
fatter?  Why  not  one  against  booksellers  blowing 
books  to  make  them  look  bigger?" 


The  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Alberta  are  published  in  the  Labor  Gazette 
for  August.  The  Gazette  cites  for  the  first  time  .in 
many  months  the  occurrence  of  strikes  in  the  paper 
industry.  All  have  been  settled  and  all  mills  are  j;e- 
ported   busy. 
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A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Baptist,  Clouti6r  and 
Pothier.  Limited,  of  Three  Rivers,  Que.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  new  organization  is  $-49,000.  and  the  com- 
pany is  empowered  to  engage  in  the  pulp  wood,  wood 
pulp  and  paper  business  as  well  as  to  operate  a  ross- 
ing  plant  and  hold  timber  limits. 

A.  M.  Huestis,  of  Toronto,  Canadian  representative 
of  the  Kalbfleisch  Corporation  of  Xew  York,  attended 
the  fourth  annual  exposition  of  chemical  industries 
lichl  in  New  York  last  week. 

The  many  friends  of  R.  H.  Campbell,  chief  of  the 
Forestry  Department,  Ottawa,  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  lie  is  recovering  rapidly  from  the  accident  which 
befell  him  on  the  Hudson  Bay  line,  residting  in  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  ]Mr.  Campbell  has  been  in  a 
WiiHiipeg  hospital  for  some  time. 

The  Farmers'  Publishmg  Co.,  Limited,  has  been 
incorporated  with  headquarters  in  Toronto  and  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  half  a  million  dollars.  It  is  said  that  the 
United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  who  are  at  the  back  of  the 
entei'prise,  intend  starting  a  daily  to  be  devoted  to 
tlieii'  special  interest.  As  Commissioner  Pringle,  of 
Ottawa,  is  issuing  an  order  that  no  new  morning  or 
evening  papers  can  be  launched  in  Canada  during  the 
duration  of  the  war,  it  looks  as  if  the  Farmers  Pub- 
lishing Co.  will  simply  have  to  mark  time  in  regard 
to  their  project  until  the  termination  of  the  European 
hostilities. 

Changes  in  tlic  publishing  world  arc  constantly  go- 
ing on  ami  another  amalgamation  of  jiapcrs  has  taken 
place.  Tlie  Tribune  and  the  Ex])ress,  of  Ayimer.  Ont., 
have  joined  forces.  The  new  publication  will  be  the 
Tribune-Express,  and  the  weekly  will  be  non-political. 
A  change  has  also  taken  place  in  the  proprietorship 
of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram,  which  was  recently  reviv- 
ed, after  a  suspension  of  several  months,  owing  to  a 
serious  fire  which  visited  the  plant.  The  jjurchasers 
oF  the  stock  of  the  Telegram  are  Davidson  and  Smith, 
who  are  a  firm  of  grain  dealers,  but  lately  have  ac- 
i|uin'(l  impoi'tant  jiublisliing  interests  in  many  centres 
in  the  West. 

K.  1).  Colquette,  of  Winnipeg,  associate  editor  of  the 
Grain  Growers'  Guide,  was  a  visitor  to  Tonnito, 
Montreal  and  other  centres  during  the  past  week  on 
business. 

An  order  has  been  Lssued  by  the  federal  government 
limiting  by  process  of  license  the  publication  of  all 
papers,  books  or  periodicals  in  (Canada  in  enemy  lan- 
guage. The  step  has  been  taken  as  a  war  measure, 
and  resulted  from  investigations  and  complaints, 
which  have  been  made,  particularly  from  western  Can- 
ada. Penal  terms  are  imposed  for  those  engaged  in 
enemy  propaganda. 

The  rossing  mill  of  the  Eastern  Lands  Department 
of  the  Canadian  Xorthern  Railway,  which  is  located 
at  Foleyet  on  the  Sudbury-Winnipeg  branch,  is  very 
busy  and  about  one  hinidred  and  twenty-five  cords  a 
day  are  being  rossed.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  a 
seven-saw  slasher  and  an   American  drum  barker.  30 


feet. long  by  10  in  diameter.  There  is  a  conveyor  and 
stacker,  400  feet  long  and  60  feet  high.  Cars  can  be 
loaded  from  both  decks  of  the  stacker  while  a  track, 
engine  and  loading  device  for  automatically  putting 
the  pul]^  wood  on  the  cars  from-  the  pile  are  being  in- 
stalled. Most  of  the  rossed  wood  is  shipped  to  Thor- 
old  and  forms  a  return  cargo  on  cars  that  take  up 
coal  and  otiier  sui^jdies  to  Capreol.  Foleyet  and  Horne- 
payne  and  other  divisional  points  of  the  company. 

The  shipments  of  pulp  wood  from  Northern  Ontario 
to  the  Thorold  district  and  to  Hawkesbury  during  the 
month  of  July  were  below  those  of  the  previous  month. 
On  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  railway 
the  decrease  from  June  amoinited  to  fourteen  per  cent 
or  14,597  cords.  Shipments  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 
were  also  lower  during  July  with  decreases  of  8,259 
tons  and  455  tons  respectively. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  which  was  held  in  Toronto, 
last  week,  only  business  of  a  routine  character  was 
transacted.  George  H.  Meade,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who 
is  President  of  the  Company,  enlarged  in  his  speech 
uixin  the  report  recently  presented  to  the  shareholders 
and  (lutlined  briefly  the  present  paper  trade  condi- 
tions.    The  old  board  of  directors  was  re-elected. 

In  celebration  of  his  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of 
his  connection  with  the  Toronto  Globe,  of  which  he  is 
cashier.  D.  W.  Waddell  was  lu-esented  with  a  purse  of 
gold  by  his  associates  in  the  business  office. 

The  new  slasher  mill  and  pulpwood  conveyor  of 
the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  at  Port  Arthur, 
is  completed  and  was  ])ut  in  operation  last  week.  The 
new  addition  to  the  bleaching  plant  is  nearly  finished 
and  the  e(|uii)ment  is  being  installed.  It.  has  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  staff,  and  now  over 
two  hundred  men,  most  of  them  residents  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, are  finding  steady  employment  in  the  newest 
industry  of  that  city. 

I\Ir.  Sidney  Frohnian,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  the  new 
pi'csident  of  the  Hinder  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  whose  for- 
mer president,  J.  J.  Dauch  was  killed  recently  in  an 
automobile  accident.  The  company  has  a  number  of 
j)iants  in  the  States,  besides  their  board  and  box  fac- 
tory in  Toronto. 

.Mr.  Ilenning  Ilelin,  until  recently  with  the  Wayag- 
amack  Pulp  &  Pajjer  Co.,  has  moved  to  British  Colum- 
bia. His  services  have  been  secured  by  the  Rainy  Riv- 
er Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Port  Mellon,  Howe  Sound,  near 
Vancouver.  Thi.s  mill  manufactures  kraft  pulp  and 
has  recently  added  greatly  to  its  equipment. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Parker  PulpAVood  and  Tim- 
ber Coni]iany,  Montreal,  has  been  increased  by  su])- 
plementary  'letters  patent  from  $49,000  to  $200,000, 
and  the  name  of  the  organization  has  been  changed  to 
the  Continental  Wood  Products  Co.,  Limited. 

C.  N.  Ramsay,  vice-president  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay, 
Limited,  coated  paper  manufacturers,  has  returned  to 
his  duties  jifter  s|)i'nding  the  summer  on  the  shores  of 
Ij;iki'  Simi-oe.       His  liealth  is  much  improved. 
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The  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Toronto,  report  that  business 
is  considerably  better  than  a  year  ago.  The  past  nine 
months'  operations  show  a  good  gain  over  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1917,  while  the  earnings  re- 
veal a  considerable  improvement.  The  regular  pre- 
ferred dividend  of  one  and  three-quarter  per  cent, 
and  the  common  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  for  the  past  quarter  has  been  declared,  while 
the  Pacific  IJurt  Co.  of  Toronto  have  just  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarter 
per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company. 

THE  HONOR  ROLL. 

Another  cmi)loyee  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company 
has  been  killed  at  the  frout  in  the  person  of  Private 
Ilarrv  S.  Robb,  who  lost  his  life  August  11  at  the  age 
of  25. 

Private  Kobb  was  among  a  number  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Company's  employees  who  enlisted  in  the  73rd 
R.H.C.,  Tinder  Captain  Tryon  in  1915  and  crossed  to 
France  in  1916.  He  was  wounded  in  June,  1917,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  42nd  Battalion.  He 
is  one  of  three  enlisted  sons  of  A.  L.  Robb,  head  beat- 
erman  at  the  company's  St.  Francis  Mil.  George  S. 
Robb  has  been  invalided  home  severely  wounded,  and 
Charles  S.  Robb  is  still  at  the  front. 


Costigane  Honored. 

A.  P.  Costigane  of  Toronto,  Secretary  and  Safety 
Engineer  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper-makers'  Safe- 
ty Association,  has  been  lionored  by  the  appointment 
of  Chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  which  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis  recently.  Mr.  Costigane  succeeds  G. 
E.^Williamson,  of  the  Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittin- 
eague,  Mass.,  and  is  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends  on  his  new  distinction  which,  he  considers 
a  recognition  extended  to  the  Canadian  paper  trade 
more  than  to  himself  personally.  The  vice-chairman 
for  1918  is  C.  E.  Jackson,  of  the  Consolidated  Water 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Wis.,  while  the  new 
secretary  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  is  Charles 
B.  Milner,  of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  He 
succeeds  A.  G.  Pounsford,  of  the  Port  Ai-thur  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  who  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties. 

Output  of  Pvilpwood  for  Coming  Season. 

There  are  varying  reports  in  regard  to  the  output 
of  pulpwood  for  the  coming  season.  In  certain  quar- 
tei-s  where  camps  are  beginning  operations  it  is  re- 
ported that  labor  outlook  is  a  little  better  than  a 
year  ago.  In  other  sections  it  is  rumored  that  it  is 
far  worse.  Crews  are  now  being  gathered  for  the 
north.  It  is  announced  that  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  and  the 
Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  are  very  well  sup- 
plied with  pulp  wood,  but  other  organizations  are  not 
so  well  off. 

There  recently  visited  New  Brunswick,  Ontario  and 
Quebec  the  wood  committee  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Co.,  consisting  of  George  F.  Underwood,  J.  P. 
Riley  and  Col.  W.  E.  Haskell,  who  investigated  the 
possibilities  for  the  coming  season.  They  state  that 
the  recent  regulation  requiring  a  permit  from  the 
consignee  before  shipment  can  be  made,  had  threat- 
ened to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  paper  mills 
and  pulp  plants  across  the  line  and  to  aggravate  what 
had  been  a  serious  problem.    Arrangements  had,  how- 


ever, been  made  for  the  shipment  of  wood  where  it  is 
to  be  used  for  paper  making  if  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten declaration  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be 
used  and  a  definite  statement  of  the  destination. 

George  B.  Nicholson,  M.P.,  of  the  firm  of  Austin 
and  Nicholson,  lumbermen  and  pulpwood  contractors, 
CUuipleau,  Out.,  says  that  the  added  cost  of  spruce 
l)nipwood  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been  one 
hundi'cd  per  cent.  The  only  thing  that  has  remained 
stationary  is  the  sturapage,  while  wages  have  advanced 
one  hundred  per  cent  above  pre-war  level,  and  sup- 
plies from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  on  an  average  of 
one  huudred  and  forty  per  cent.  Labor,  besides  being 
very  scarce  is  also  far  less  efficient  and  Mr.  Nichol- 
son says  that  his  firm  are  running  along  at  present 
on  a  sixty  per  cent  basis.  They  will  operate  nine 
camps  in  the  woods 'this  season. 


Nashwaak  Company  Loses  Important  Case. 

An  important  decision  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Predericton,  N.B.,  in  the  case  of 
Spafford  W.  Wade,  Roy  Wade  and  Angelina  Wade  vs. 
Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  St.  John,  N.B.  This 
action  was  tried  in  Fredericton  last  November  and 
occupied  ten  days  in  the  hearing.  Ot  that  time  the 
jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs, 
awarding  damages  to  the  extent  of  .$684.  From  this 
the  Nashwaak  Pulj)  and  Paper  Co.  appealed,  a.sking 
that  the  decision  be  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 
The  Court  of  Api)eal  has  refused  to  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict. The  decision  of  the  court  lays  down  the  re- 
spective rights  of  riparian  owners,  and  the  lumbermen 
using  streams  for  driving  logs  on  such  floatable  ones 
as  the  Nashwaak.  which  is  a  tributar.y  of  the  St.  John 
River  into  which  it  enters  on  the  easterly  side  opposite 
the  city  of  Fredericton.  The  plaintiffs  own  a  farm 
in  York  county,  about  eight  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  the  action  was  entered  to  recover  dam- 
ages fo)-  injury  to  land  by  depositing  logs  thereon, 
daiiumiiui'  and  destrovins;  crops  and  wearinsi  away  the 
hanks. 


Noted   English  Bookman   in   Canada. 

J.  'M.  Dent,  head  of  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Limited, 
the  noted  English  publishers,  is  spending  some  time 
in  Canada,  and  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  Henry  Button,  of  Toronto,  is  Canadian  re- 
presentative of  the  firm.  ^Ir.  Dent  says  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  has  limited  all  book  publishers  to 
twentj'-five  per  cent  of  the  paper  used  before  the  war, 
and  the.v  are  conii)elled  to  get  along. as  best  they  can 
on  this  meagre  allowance.  There  is  a  sti-ong  demand 
for  high  grade  literature,  which  the  British  publishers 
are  unable  to  supply.  Prices  of  books  have  been 
forced  up,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  relief  in  sight 
until  after  the  war.  As  the  conservation  of  all  valu- 
able things  is  in  books  Mr.  Dent  looks  to  the  future 
with  buoyant  hope.  ► 


A  recent  editorial  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  presents 
such  a  sensible  view  of  the  latest  order  of  the  Paper 
Controller  that  the  newsprint  manufacturers  have  had 
it  reprinted  for  use  in  their  publicity  campaign. 


Ponliot  Company,  Limited,  will  erect  a  $25,000  sajs- 
mill  and  rossing  mill  at  Katgotville',  P.Q.,  it  is  report- 
ed. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  October  1st. — The  price  of  newsprint  is 
xed,  for  a  while  at  any  rate,  and  by  the  increase  of 
,velve  dollars  a  ton  the  manufacturers  have  establish- 
i  the  justice  and  fairness  of  their  claims.  There  has 
een  some  adverse  newspaper  criticism  of  the  figures 
amed  by  Commissioner  Pringle,  and  there  will  doubt- 
'ss  be  an  appeal  to  the  new  appellaie  tribunal.  In 
le  meantime,  every  producer  of  print,  who  for  the 
ast  few  months  has  been  losing  money  on  every  ton 
lat  he  has  been  turning  out  at  fifty-seven  dollars, 
'ill  have  an  extra  twelve  dollars  leewa.y  to  come  and 
0  on.  The  publisher,  who  is  now  beginning  to  feel 
le  pinch,  will  have  to  do  what  he  should  have  done 
lonths  ago,  reduce  the  size  of  his  issues  in  order  to 
id  conservation  and  uphold  economy. 

It  is  announced  that  a  conference  will  be  held  in 
'ttawa  this  week,  the  invitation  to  the  gathering  be- 
ig  issued  by  Controller  Pringle.  Two  or  three  radical 
loves  will  be  made,  and  one  of  them  is  that  no  new 
aily  shall  be  launched  during  the  war,  while  the  vol- 
me  of  news  or  reading  matter  will  be  standardized, 
nd  the  number  of  editions  curtailed.  It  is  the  lat- 
3r  which  has  run  away  with  a  good  deal  of  white 
aper.  There  are  Toronto  journals  turning  out  at 
'ast  five  editions  dail.v  from  the  noon-da.v  sheet  to  the 
inal  sporting  extra,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  reading  is 
uplicated  in  each  issue.  Then  there  is  the  comic  sup- 
lement,  which  is  likely  to  go  by  the  board,  while 
ages  devoted  to  miscellaneous  matter,  which  is  sel- 
om  read,  but  which  helps  to  bulk  the  size  of  the  Sat- 
rday  and  Sunday  editions,  would  never  be  missed. 
Jread.v  some  of  the  big  dailies  are  beginning  to  elim- 
late  some  of  the  many  headings  which  went  on  all 
mall  items  and  group  the  same  by  provinces,  while 
eviews  of  current  events  and  news  summaries  (which 
,'ere  a  reiteration  in  epitome  of  what  could  be  found 
y  looking  over  the  pages  have  disappeared.  Reading 
latter  will  be  more  to  the  point  and  condensed.  Mr. 
'ringle  suggests  only  one  edition  for  morning  papers 
nd  two  for  evening  papers. 

.\  IcMdiii^'  publisher  frniu  Rochester.  N.Y..  speaking 


to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  stated  that  there- 
was  \\(\  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  editions  there, 
but  the  (juantities  of  what  each  newspaper  gets,  is  in ' 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  supplj'ing  each  publish- 
er. Before  the  new  regulations  reducing  size  went  in- 
to effect,  such  and  such  a  paper  was  furnished  with 
so  many  tons  daily.  Now  the  supply  had  been  reduced 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  publisher 
can  use  his  allotted  quantity  in  one  issue  or  a  dozen 
as  he  pleases,  but  beyond  a  certain  amount  he  can  not 
go. 

Canada  has,  in  her  newsprint  industry,  one  of  the 
great  national  undertakings  which  will  help  preserve 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  increased  price  will  mean 
man.v  millions  more  annually  added  to  our  exports. 
With  the  raise  in  price,  plants,  which  have  held  up  ex- 
tensions or  the  addition  of  new  machines,  are  likely 
to  carry  out  the  plans  they  had  in  view,  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  a  fair  figure  is  now  being  secured  for  their 
product  but  also  owing  to  the  favorable  character  of 
the  war  news  from  Europe.  The  large  mills  which  had 
threatened  to  cease  producing  news  will  be  encourag- 
ed to  continue,  and  more  men  than  ever  will  be  en- 
gaged in  this  great  enterprise. 

When  the  inquiry  regarding  newsprint  started 
about  two  years,  the  publishers  were  paying  two  and 
a  half  cents,  which  they  claimed  was  an  unreasonable 
figure,  and  the.v  could  not  stand  it  financially,  etc. 
They  prevailed  upon  the  government  to  regulate  the 
price  of  the  commodit.v,  and  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings today  is  that  decision  has  been  given  for  nearly 
a  cent  higher  than  when  the  investigation  began.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  manufacturers  have  put  up 
a  winning  fight  all  along,  and  the  question  arises  now, 
will  the  book  paper  investigation,  which  started  last 
December,  be  proceeded  with?  The  publishers  of 
periodicals  may  desire  to  drop  the  matter,  considering 
that  it  is  a  wise  course  to  leave  well  enough  alone.  If 
the  outcome  shoidd  be  the  same  as  in  the  newsprint 
probe,  a  decision  for  higher  figures  may  be  given  book 
paper  manufacturers,  who  are  paying  exceptionally 
stiff  ]iriccs  for  both  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co, 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  IZ  ^^oko      NEW  YORK 


We  are  always  in  the  market 
and  ready  to  pay  good  prices 
for 


SULPHITES 


Bleached  and  Unbleached  of 
Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show    you 
what  we  can  do. 
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pulp.  The  ury  has  been  raised  why  not  get  after  the 
pulp  producers  who  are  reallv  at  ehe  bottom  of  the  ex- 
alted quotations,  but  said  pulp  producers  have  nothing 
to  fear,  and  declare  they  would  welcome  a  searching 
inquiry  and  could  soon  show  any  judicial  body  that, 
with  increased  freight  rates,  additional  outlay  for  la- 
l)()i-,  higher  exjjcnse  for  scarcity  of  pulp  wood  and  the 
augmented  figures  for  bleach,  sulphur,  sizing,  etc.. 
they  are  fully  ju.stified  in  tacking  on  the  raises  which 
have  been  going  into  effect. 

Just  how  acute  the  situation  in  chemical  pulp  is, 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  plants 
who  have  been  protecting  customers  for  three  moTiths 
by  giving  a  certain  figure  are  now  only  fixing  the 
price  for  one  month.  Ninety-eigfht  dollars  is  being  ob- 
tained at  the  mill  for  No.  1  book  sulphite,  Avhile 
bleached  is  bringing  around  $13.'i  on  contract,  with 
open  market  quotations  much  higher — as  high  as  ^175. 
Cover  papers,  bi-istols  and  envelope  manila  have  all 
been  advanced  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  contracts 
with  certain  publishing  houses  for  the  supply  of  book 
papers  expire  in  about  two  months,  and  it  is  predict- 
ed by  one  firm  that  the  advance  will  be  about  a  cent 
and  a  half.  Tt  is  stated  that  certain  houses  were  now 
getting  their  supply  below  what  it  cost  the  mill  imder 
present  circumstances  to  produce. 

The  market  for  sulphite  pulp  is  very  active,  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  bleached  sulphite.  Groundwood 
is  likely  to  ascend  in  price  in  the  near  future,  as  there 
is  a  slightly  better  demand,  and  wages  are  advancing 
all  the  while.  Word  comes  from  Italy  that,  owing  to 
the  threatening  paper  crisis  in  that  country,  an  agita- 
tion is  going  on  advising  the  extended  planting  of 
Canadian  poplar  trees.  Tf  the  plantings  are  made  in 
places  suitably  adapted  for  their  growth,  highly  com- 
pensating returns  will  follow,  in  view  of  the  prices 
prevailing  for  poplar  wood  in  Italy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  again  that  the  eyes  of  other 
countries  are  constantly  on  Canada  with  respect  to 
the  supplies  of  pulp  and  paper.  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner D.  H.  Ross,  of  Australia,  referring  to  the 
marked  curtailment  of  stocks  of  paper  in  that  coun- 
try through  totally  inadequate  shipping  tonnage,  and 
the  great  advance  in  ocean  freights,  say^  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  of  paper, 
from  overseas,  even  for  the  government  departments, 
recently  resulted  in  the  sending  of  the  Commonwealth 
printer  to  Canada  to  purchase  urgent  requirements, 
and  make  arrangements  for  future  needs. 
Paper. 

*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.45 

*News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots $3.52% 

*News   (sheet)    at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.80 

*Xews  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots     .  .    .  .$3.92% 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1 $9.75 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  1 $10.00 

xBook  papers   (carloadi.  No.  2 .$9.50 

xI?ook  papers   (ton  lots),  No.  2 $9.75 

xHook  ])apers   (carload).  No.  3 $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3 $8.75 

Ledgers 18c  up 

Siili)hite  bonds 13yoC 

Light  tinted  bonds 14V2C 

Dark  tinted  bonds 16c 

Writing  No.  1    (S.C.) 13c  up 

Writings  No.  2   (M.F) 121/20  up 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1 .$12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2 $11.25 


Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3 $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored    ..    ..$12.50  to  $14.00 

Grey  Browns $5.25 

White  Wrapping $5.25 

Fibre .$7.35 

Manila.  No.  1 $7.35 

Manila  B  $5.60 

Tag  Manila $7.00 

Unglazed  kraft $8.75 

Glazed  kraft $8.75 

Tissues,  bleached $1.55  to  $2.20 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite) $1.35  to  $1.75 

Tissues,  cap $1.00to$1.40 

Tissues,  manila 90c  to  $1.20 

Natui'al  greaseproof 17c 

Bleached  greaseproof 22c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 22c 

Bleached  white  glassine 23c 

Dr>ig  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 40  and  5%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 35%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 20%  discount 

Gusset  bags    (manila) 45  and  15%  discount 

Straw  board $75.00 

Chip  board $75.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board $80.00 

Pilled  wood  board $83.00 

News  board . .   .  ..$80.00 

Double  manila  lined  board $90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back $87.50 

Pulp  folding  board $95.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3 $75.00 

Tag  board $1.55.00 

White  patent  coated  board $115.00  to  $130.00 

Grey  folding  board $115.00 

Pasted  board $95.00 

*For  Canada  onlj' 

(x) — These   prices  are   for  machine    finish,    super- 
calender  one-half  cent  higher. 
Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp $29.00  to  $30.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade .$75.00  to  $85.00 

Sulphite,   easv   bleaching $95.00  to  $100.00 

Svdphite.  bleached $135.00  to  .$140.00 

Sulphate $10.5.00 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings $5.35 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4.00 

Mixed  Shavings  .  .    .  .  "! $1.10 

White  Blanks , $1.30 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.75 

Ledgers  and  ^vl•itings $2.40 

No.  1  magazine $2.00 

No.  1  book  stock $1.65 

No.  1  new  manilas ' $2.30 

No.  1  print  manila $1.40 

Folded  news $1.0Q 

Over  Issues $1.10 

Kraft $4.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers 85c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $14.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings $11.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings. $9.00 

No.  1  blue  ovef alls  cuttings $9.00. 

Bleached  shoe  clip ''. '.     $10.00 

Unbleached  shoe  clip $9.00 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPOBT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WOBLD. 
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Light  colored  hosiery  cuttiugs $8.00  their  ])ro(iuct.  and  the  idea  is  growing  that  there  will 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings $9.00  he  a  shortage  of  pulp  wood  sooner  or  later.    Far-sight- 

Sulphite,   news   grade $75.00  to  $85.00  ed  manufaeturcrs  are  getting  a  store  of  wood  on  hand, 

Sui|)hite,   easy   bleaching $05.00  to  $100.00  and  are  refusing  to  sell  wood  at  present  prices. 

Sulphite,  bleached $135.00  to  $140.00  Domestic   bleached  sulphite  sells  at   prices  ranging 

Tiulor  rags $2.85  from  $6.50  to  $7  a  hundred  pounds,  delivered,  domes- 

tic  easy  bleaching  No.  I  at  $4.25  to  $4.75  at  the  pulp 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS.  mill,  domestic  unbleached,  news  grade.  .$3.75  to  .$4.00. 

New  York.  September  2S.-  Tlie  greatest    feature   in  while  extra  strong  unbleached  sells  at  $4  to  .$4.25. 

tlie   market   here   tiiis   week   was  the   speculation   con-  The   domestic   soda   fibre,    bleached,   delivered,   gets 

cerning  the  price  for  newsprint  to  be  fixed  this  side  $4.. 50  to  .$4.75,  and  kraft  at  the  mill  sells  at  about 

of  the  border  after  the  decision  fixing  the  Canadian  5c.     The   prices   for  foreign   pulp   are    relatively    un- 

price  at  $69  a  ton.    It  is  usually  admitted  that  it  costs  changed.     The   unbleached  .sells  at  .slightly  less  than 

at  least  $5  a  ton  more  to  produce  newsprint  here  than  6c  at  the  warehouse,  as  does  the  foreign  kraft.     All 

in  Canada,  and  this  means  that  the  present  maxinnim  lileached  piUp  is  at  a  premium. 

jirico  of  .$3.10  a  hundi'ed  pounds  here  for  certain  com-  The  price  of  raw  yiat(;rials  is  advancing  as  the  in- 

paiiies  is  much  too  lov.-.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mar-  creasing   price   for   felts   this   week    by   one    company 

ket   is  around  $3.75  in  car  load  lots.     It  is  expected  shows.     Then  also  there  is  every  possibility  that   the 

tliat  tile  maximum  price  will  be  announced  here  in  the  bleach   will  become  more  acute   in  the  immediate  fu- 

very  near  future.  ture.     The  Government  demand  for  chlorine  is  only 

After  the  interest  shown  in  the  newsprint  jji'ice  fix-  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  Government  plants  to 
ing,  tile  trade  seems  most  interested  in  the  draft  which  use  this  material,  and  with  the  speeding  up  of  the 
affects  many  thousands  of  the  employees  in  the  paper  war  industries,  it  is  certain  that  bleach  will  be  scarce 
industry.  Exemption  will  be  obtained  for  certain  key  indeed.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
or  essential  men,  but  nevertheless  the  effects  will  be  mills  are  turning  to  the  electrolytic  process,  which  re- 
felt  by  the  trade.     Of  course,  the  members  of  the  in-  quires  salt  to  fill  the  gap. 

(lustry  are  anxious  that  every  man  be  spared  to  serve  The  board   market  showed  a  slightly  weaker  tend- 

the  nation,  but  they  fear  lest  the  production  of  paper  ency  this  week,  and  the  ma.jority  of  orders  were  placed 

which  is  essential,  be  curtailed.  at  $60  delivered  for  chip  and  $5  to  $18  over  this  price 

The  chemical  pulp  market  continues  very  firm,  with  for  news.  The  test  boards  are  hard  to  get.  The  bleach 
an  upward  tendency.  There  is  little  change  either  in  situation  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  writing  paper  mar- 
market  conditions  or  in  prices.  The  manufacturers  ket  and  buyers  are  trying  to  get  large  supplies  on 
are   confident    that   they  will    get   higher    prices     for  hand.     Sulphate  papers  are  quoted  at    HVaC  at  New 
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CHIPPED  WOODf«a««cJWp 

Clean.   Uniformly  Dried,  Packed 

i«  Wlre-tMjundi  Bales  _^  j 

Wood  Pulps  ^^rg^ 

'"'p .?'»-' ^(>^ Paper 


KrtiabUity 
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Domestic  asd  Export 

Ottta  Frtjghti,  etc  <m'c(uS7  *tr«if*4t 

145  St,  Jwjeii  Street,  MONTRE-U 


Phone  M3lft  3S»S 


m 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags,   New  Cuttings,    Bagging,    Etc. 


.347  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

PHONES,  VANDERBILT  3440-3441-3442-3443. 

Branchei: 

Sajrton — R.  B.  Seed.  Kalamazoo— F.   S.   ^-rttll 

Holyoke — J.   B.    Woodruff,   Inc. 


Data    of    Value    to 
Papermakers 


All  of  the  IMPORTANT  PAPERS  READ 
BY  MILL  ENGINEERS,  PAPER  CHEM- 
ISTS and  others,  at  the  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  PULP  ANDi  PAPER 
INDUSTRY,  are  now  available  for  re- 
ference purposes  in  a  volume  of  64  pages, 
which  is  published  by  the  Association  at 
$1  a  copy,  or  $5  for  six  copies, 

The  book  includes  verbatim  reports  of 
discussions,  and  forms  a  collection  of  data 
of  great  value  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Manu- 
facturers. 

For  copies  address  the  Secretary,  Thomas 
J.  Keenan,  117  East  24th  Street,  New 
York. 
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PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON    BUILDING     -      TORONTO,  CANADA 


Specialize  in 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


VICTORY! 


The  word  carries  a  thrill.  It  touches  our  foudest  hopes,  our  deep- 
est pur]M)se,  our  pride  in  doing  our  part.  It  spells  freedom,  pros- 
perity, a  clean  and  decent  world  to  live  in. 

Libefty  Bonds  equip  armies,  build  fleets.  But  they  do  somethino- 
far  greater — they  buy  Victory. 

BUY  BONDS 
TO  YOUR  UTMOST! 

SPACE  DONATED  BY 

M.  GOTTESMAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

WOOD  PULP 
18  EAST  41st.  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ynrk,  wiiile  vh'^  pjipcr  pi-iccs  riuijfc  from  20c  to  40c. 
The  export  dcinaiid  for  writing  is  very  large,  not  only 
ill  South  Aiiicricd.  lint  also  in  Japan  for  Chinese  con- 
sumption. 

While  the  ( idveniiiiriit  deinand  for  almost  all  kinds 
of  pajier.  inehiding  roll  tissue  is  very  strong,  the  de- 
mand on  tlie  i)art  of  the"  civilian  buyers  for  sheet  tissue 
is  off  an<l  the  market  is  dull.  No.  1  tissue  (20  by  30) 
si'lls  fi-om  4il.25  to  $1.30  at  the  mill.  The  wrapping 
paper  market  is  firm  with  the  demand  for  kraft  wraj)- 
pings  strong  and  very  hard  to  fill.  When  it  is  possible 
to  get  No.  1  kraft  it  .sells  al  :il)()iil  lOe.  The  manila 
sto(dj  is  also  selling  well. 

In  the  rag  market  the  tone  ediitiiiues  to  be  weak, 
but  there  are  evidences  of  an  upward  tendency.  There 
are  little  notable  differences  in  prices  this  week.  Re- 
l)acked  whites  moved  in  good  ([uantity  because  the 
mills  seem  anxious  to  get  stock  of  good  packing  and 
roofing  .stock  also  sold  well.  Repacked  whites  sold  at 
Si4c  and  No.  1  roofing  3.30c  to  3.40c.  The  old  pa- 
per market  continues  strong,  and  practically  every 
grade  of  stock  is  moving  well  with  prices  showing  an 
upward  tendency.  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  sell  from 
6.15  to  6.25,  New  manilas  at  2.. 50  to  2.60.  No.  1  mix- 
ed at  1.05  to  1.10,  over-issues  at  1.30  to  1.40,  and 
folded  news  at   1.30  to  1.35. 


FIRST  PULP  FROM  NEW  WHALEN  MILL. 

The  firsl  pulp  ever  mamifaetured  on  N'^aneouver  Is- 
land has  recently  been  shipped  from  Port  Alice  plant 
of  the  Whalen  Paper  &  Pulp  Mills,  Ltd.,  and  consisted 
of  150  tons  of  high-grade  sulphite  wood  fibre. 

The  Port  Alice  plant,  which  is  situated  ou  Qualsino 
Sound,  has  been  under  construction  for  something 
like  two  years,  and  the  present  machinery  installation 
provides  for  a  production  of  65  tons  of  pulp  per  day, 
but  space  is  available  to  increase  the  production  to 
double  that  of  today's  output. 

The  plant,  which  includes  a  lumber  mill,  emjjloys 
about   700  men. 


Hans  Lagerloef,    Prei't  &  Treas. 
Orvar  Hylin.  Vice-Prea.  &   Sec'y 

MARK  c'  '  </ 

18  East  41»t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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HOYT  SHEET  ALLOY 

This  Sheet  Alloy  is  meant  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  usually  called  Chemical  Sheet  Lead.       It  is  5% 

lighter  in  weight,  has  greater  acid  resisting  properties,  and  has  greater  tensile  strength    and  rigidity. 

It  does  not  creep  or  buckle,  but  stays  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 

We  would  be  glad  to  give  your  full  particulars  of  this   Sheet  Alloy   which  is   very   rapidly  displacing 

Sheet  Lead. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  catalogue. 
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EDITORIAL 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell,  Assistant  Su- 
iriiitendent  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  has 
fitten  an  extensive  article  which  appears  in  an- 
her  column  of  this  Magazine.  Mr.  Campbell  rightly 
lints  out  that  there  are  some  research  problems  of  a 
uly  national  character,  and  others  that  are  of  in- 
rest  primarily  to  individual  industries,  affecting 
e  general  public  only  indirectly. 
There  are  certain  features  of  the  problem  which 
ake  an  efficient  attack  necessarily  a  national  move- 
ent,  as  a  central  bureau  is  essential.  There  are  so 
any  fundamental  scientific  investigations  that  are 
mraon  to  the  technique  of  all  industries  and  the  so- 
tion  of  these  questions  requires  such  expensive  ap- 
iratus  and  highly  trained  experts  that  very  costly 
iplication  of  both  equipment  and  personnel  would 
suit  if  a  central  bureau  were  not  established.  The 
•oblems  that  could  be  undertaken  by  the  staff  of 
:ch  a  central  research  bureau  would  naturally  be 
ndamental  scientific  questions,  and  there  are  enough 

these  to  keep  a  fair  sized  organization  extremely 
isy. 

Associated  with  such  a  central  group  who  would 
ork  on  problems  of  what  might  be  called  scientific 
search  there  could  grow  up  laboratories  which 
ould  deal  particularly  with  the  problems  of  the  in- 
vichial  industries  or  groups  of  industries  where 
ese  are  closely  associated.  These  subsidiary  labor- 
orics   could   turn   their  attention   more   particularly 

problems  of  what  might  be  called  industrial  re- 
arch.  They  would  have  the  inspiration  as  well  as 
e  practical  assistance  of  the  experts  working  on 
ndamental  problems  of  scientific  research,  not  only 

regards  their  knowledge  and  advice,  but  also  their 
ill  and  training  in  handling  special  instruments,  as 
r  instance  the  use  of  the  colorimeter  with  problems 
at  might  be  brought  up  by,  say,  the  textile,  paint, 

pulp  and  paper  industries.  In  such  specialized  in- 
istrial  laboratories  there  should  not  only  be  scien- 
fic  men  who  would  go  into  the  technical  features  of 
e  problem,  but  practical  pulp  and  paper  makers, 
:ers,  textile  men  and  the  like,  who  could  immediate- 

apply  the  results  of  investigations  to  industrial 
irpbses  and  who  could  guide  and  advise  the  research 
orkers. 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  already  come  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  research  work  such  as  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of 
Canada,  which  are  conducted  by  the  Forestry  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  work  so  far 
at  these  laboratories  has  been  almost  entirely  of  a 
fundamental  nature,  dealing  with  such  basic  prob- 
lems as  the  determination  of  cellulose  and  other  con- 
stituents of  wood,  the  analysis  of  their  characteristics, 
the  determination  of  physical  properties  of  timbers, 
the  investigation  of  fungus  and  rot  in  timber  and  a 
host  of  other  questions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
most  efficient  use  of  this  important  Canadian  re- 
source, the  forest.  There  are,  however,  countless 
problems  of  a  purely  industrial  or  semi-industrial 
character  which  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  one 
industry  or  perhaps  of  one  or  two  mills.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  the  proper  handling  of  this  class 
of  problems  as  well  as  the  larger  ones. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  has  always 
stood  firmly  behind  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
and  recently,  through  the  appointment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Technical  Section,  has  been 
of  considerable  assistance.  The  laboratory  cannot  be 
run  on  advice,  however,  and  more  than  moral  support 
is  necessary.  There  are  so  many  problems  that  pa- 
per mills  are  faced  with  that  a  laboratory  to  which 
any  concern  can  go  with  its  individual  questions  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  whole  industry. 
The  solution  of  a  mill's  problem  not  only  means  bet- 
ter success  to  that  mill,  and  greater  advantage  to  the 
employees  therein,  but  indirectly,  through  increasing 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  production  of  this  Cana- 
dian industry,  is  a  contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Dominion.  Such  a  laboratory  does  not  at 
present  exist,  although  the  idea  has  been  before  the 
industry  for  some  time.  It  might  be  worth  while  to 
establish  an  independent  co-operative  laboratory  by 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  through  its  Association, 
but  by  domg  so  it  would  have  to  duplicate  the  equip- 
ment and  organization  of  the  pulp  and  paper  divi- 
sion of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  This 
would  mean  not  only  duplicating  expensive  equip- 
ment, but  would  introduce  competition  for  the  best 
men  that  could  be  had  for  carrying  out  researches  of 
interest  to  the  industry.     Such  duplication  and  com- 
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petition  would  be  worse  tliau  foolish.  The  fundameu- 
tal  problems  and  the  industrial  problems  of  research 
iu  this  line  are  too  closely  connected  to  be  separated, 
and  the  estrangement  of  effort  by  Government  and 
Association  laboratories  would  be  a  distinct  drawback 
and  a  misfortune.  What  we  want  is  co-operative  ef- 
fort. A  plan  by  which  the  Forestry  Branch  can  sup- 
ply the  technical  men  and  the  association  the  prac- 
tical men  would  constitute  the  strongest  possible  or- 
ganization and  bring  the  maximum  results.  By  as- 
sociating such  a  staff  with  similar  ones  relating  to 
other  industries  iu  a  central  bureau  would  be  the 
basis  of  industrial  development  in  Canada  such  as 
only  the  most  optimistic  have  dreamed  of.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  an  organization  there  would  naturally 
develop  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  Testing  which  would  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  researchers  and  would,  iu  addition,  be  able  to 
give  valuable  and  much  needed  services  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  G-overnment  as 
well  as  private  consumers,  and  would  help  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  adequate  standards  through- 
out the  Dominion. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  in  Montreal  have 
already  much  of.  the  equipment  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  personnel  for  carrying  out  valuable  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Additional 
equipment  has  been  ordered  for  a  complete  pulp  mill, 
which  will  supplement  the  papermakiug  equipment 
already  installed.  By  adding  to  the  staff  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  manufacturing  end  of 
chemical  pulp  and  paper,  the  laboratories  would  be  in 
a  position  to  render  the  most  effective  service  to  the 
industry.  If  financial  assistance  from  the  industry  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  as  might  readily  be  the  case, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  such  de- 
tails between  the  I'ulp  and  Paper  Association  and  the 
Forestry  Branch,  which  have  so  long  worked  together 
in  such   amiable   fashion. 

It  is  only  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  a  research  organization  that  we  may  expect  the 
full  development  of  which  our  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try is  capable,  and  which  must  be  accomplished. 


SPARE  THE  BLEACH  AND  SAVE  THE  SOLDIER. 

in  connection  with  the  American  program  for  the 
production  and  utilization  of  chlorme  it  is  interesting 
to  note  also  the  action  that  has  been  taken  in  Eng- 
land. 

An  order  has  been  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions prohibiting,  except  under  license,  the  produc- 
tion, or  use  by  any  producer  in  any  other  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  him,  of  chlorine  or  chlorine 
compounds  in  quantities  exceeding  one  ton  per  month, 
and  the  supply  of  chlorine  or  chlorine  compounds  to 
any  person  in  quantities  exceeding  56  lb.  per  month. 


The  Order  also  fixes  maximum  prices  of  6d.  per  lb. 
for  liquid  ejilorinf  and  Cl'i  per  ton  for  bleaching  pow- 
der. 

As  many  of  oui-  readers  are  aware,  the  manufacture 
of  mustard  gas  involves  the  use  of  chlorine,  the  active 
agent  also  in  the  bleaching  of  pulp.  It  is  possible  that 
in  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  demand  by  the 
rnited  States  Government  for  all  the  chlorine  pro- 
duced, and  production  will  likely  be  increased.  The 
greatest  possible  use  of  gas  at  the  front  will  protect 
our  soldiers  and  facilitate  their  advance. 

If  using  paper  from  unbleached  material  will  save 
just  one  soldier's  life  we  don't  care  if  we  never  see 
anothei-  sheet  of  white  paper. 


FLEE  THE  "FLU"! 

Now  is  the  time  for  Safety  First  believers  to  prac- 
tise their  own  preaching.  Spanish  influenza  is  in  our 
midst.  It  will  kpock  a  man  out  of  a  week's  work  as 
quickly  as  a  block  of  pulpwood  on  the  foot  or  a  fin- 
ger caught  in  the  calenders.  It  is  better  to  take  pre- 
cautions than  medicines,  keep  in  top-notch  condition 
and  flee  the  "Flu"! 


Instruction  in  military  tactics  is  difficult  when  the 
men  in  one  camp  may  represent  a  score  of  languages. 
A  wide  spread  ignorance  of  the  English  language  in 
the  United  States  has  been  exposed  by  the  draft.  This 
handicap  is  almost  as  great  to  industrial  development 
as  to  the  making  of  an  army.  Let  us  see  to  it  the  ef- 
forts made  to  assist  in  military  instruction  will  be 
continued  and  extended  when  peace  comes. 

Short  courses  in  military  English  dealing  with  camp 
life,  military  orders,  manoeuvres,  etc.,  have  been  pre- 
pared, as  well  as  suggestions  for  talks  of  causes  of 
the  war,  and  American  Government,  by  the  War 
Work  Extension  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  29  West 
39th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  employers  who  will 
undertake  this  work  are  asked  to  get  in  touch  with 
it  at  once. 

Canada   also   has   many   of   foreign   s])eech. 


The  Quebec  "Telegraph"  says:  "A  scarcity  of 
pulp  trees  iu  the  future  is  apprehended  by  manufac- 
turers. Tliis  is  a  Canadian  resource  which  the  govern- 
ment should  (carefully  control  aiid  foster.  We  need 
a  constructive  policy  here." 

You  are  quite  right.  Friend  Telegraph,  and  actiofi 
should  be  taken  at  once  by  Provincial  and  Dominion 
authorities,  and  private  owners.  As  a  British  Tommy 
expressed  it,  let  it  be  done  "tout  de  suite,  and  the 
footer  the  .sweeter!" 


Name  Your  Price: — We--want  a  iew  copies  of  tKe 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  Dec.  15.  1916,  and  will 
pay  double  the  price. 
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Special  contribution    by    W.    B.    CAMPBELL, 

Ass't  Superintendent  Forest    Products  Laboratories  of  Canada. 


Requirements  for  Efficient  Research. 

(Continued  from  last  issue.) 
The  second  essential  for  an  efficient  research  labora- 
ry  is  apparatus.  The  good  workman  never  quarrels 
ith  his  tools,  but  the  better  his  tools  the  better  and 
ore  efficient  will  his  work  be.  The  tools  of  the  re- 
arch  worker  include  all  the  array  of  apparatus  of 
e  laboratory  from  the  humble  jack-knife  to  the 
ost  delicate  balance ;  in  short,  everything  needful  to 
uduct  an}-  experiment  under  conditions  of  exact  ob- 
rvation.  What  apparatus  will  be  needed  in  any  par- 
iular  research  can  only  roughly  be  foretold  at  the 
'ginning  of  the  work :  the  tools  must  fit  the  work. 

the  worker  is  to  utilize  his  time  efficiently,  he  must 
)t  be  held  up  for  want  of  apparatus  nor  must  he 
intent  himself  with  approximate  results  obtained 
ith  makeshift  appliances,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
)taiu  better.  We  must  then  start  our  research  lab- 
atory  with  all  the  apparatus  for  which  we  can  for- 
e  any  possible  use,  and  must  expect  to  be  in  a  posi- 
3n  to  obtain  more  and  better  as  the  need  arises  or 
iprovements  are  made.  We  must  also  have  at  hand 
illed  mechanics  who  can  repair  or,  if  necessary,  eon- 
ruct   delicate   mechanisms. 

When  industrial  research  is  to  be  conducted  there 
ust  also  be  provision  for  carrj-ing  on  processes  on  a 
mi-commercial  scale. 

It  is  a  fact  often  overlooked  that  conditions  which 
)tain  in  the  "test  tube  stage"  of  a  new  process  fre- 
lently  cannot  be  duplicated  when  the  scale  &f  opera- 
)n  is  enlarged  to  that  of  commercial  manufacture, 
1(1  it  is  always  wise  to  make  a  trial  on  a  scale  ap- 
•oacliing  the  commercial,  but  still  not  so  big  as  to 
ake  experiments  too  costly.  When  the  process  is  de- 
■loped  enough  to  pass  this  stage,  it  is  then  ready  for 
e  full  exploitation  bj'  the  manufacturer,  and  is  no 
nger  a  research  problem  in  itself,  though  doubtless 
ere  will  be  many  problems  still  to  be  solved  in  con- 
jction  with  it. 

Having  arranged  for  an  adequate  supply  of  equip- 
ent,  the  next  and  greatest  need  is  men.  Given  good 
en,  valuable  research  can  be  carried  on,  though  with 
loss  of  efficiency,  even  when  the  equipment  is  very 
eagre ;  but  no  research  can  be  successful  without 
)od  men.  Good  research  men  are  not  plentiful  in  any 
luntry,  and  are  certainly  scarce  in  this  one,  where 
ir  so  long  a  time  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for 
ly  one  not  possessing  independent  means  to  indulge 

research.  Our  manufacturers  have  taken  as  a  mat- 
r  of  course  the  discoveries  made  in  our  colleges  and 
sewhere  and  have  seldom  realized  that  such  work  is 

the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity.  Our  leg- 
lators  are  eciually  at  fault.  For  the  most  part  they 
•e  of  the  legal  profession  and  are  often  unblushingly 
;norant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  science.  Without  a 
irect  clear  call  from  the  country  at  large,  which  is 
fen  more  ignorant,  such  governments  as  we  have  had 
3uld  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scien- 
fic  training  or  to  spend  the  money  of  the  people  in 
eveloping  it.  The  war  has  caused  a  great  awakening 
I  this  respect,  and  things  are  changing  rapidly  for 
le  better.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  it  suffices  to 
jcognize  the  fact  that  research  men  are  scarce.  From 


the  point  of  view  of  the  young  man  about  to  take  up  a 
life's  work,  research  in  some  line  or  other  is  very  at- 
tractive, but  in  the  past  he  has  been  deterred  from  go- " 
ing  intp  it  on  account  of  the  extremely  poor  financial 
outlook.  He  simply  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  be- 
ing a  research  man.  We  must  then  expect  to  pay  our 
research  men  much  more  liberally  in  the  future  than 
\ve  have  in  the  past  if  we  are  to  put  research  on  a 
permanent  basis.  No  longer  can  the  country  be  allow- 
ed to  consider  its  research  men  of  less  value  than  brick- 
layers, as  it  officially  does  at  present.  Research  men 
must  be  paid  and'paid  well.  They  are  entitled  to  good 
rewards  not  only  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
ei-easing  the  supply  of  such  men,  but  also  from  the 
view  point  of  efficiency.  What  man  can  do  creative 
scientific  work  while  worrying  as  to  the  price  of 
babies'  shoes  or  the  latest  increase  in  rent? 

The  prime  requisites  of  a  good  research  man  are 
keen  observation  and  an  inquiring  mind.  These  are 
attributes  of  youth  which  are  all  too  easily  lost  by 
most  of  us,  unless  continually  stimulated  and  exer- 
cised. He  must  also  have  a  broad  education,  particu- 
larly, but  not  entirely,  along  scientific  lines,  and  be 
able  to  appreciate  and  understand  discoveries  and  ad- 
vances in  fields  other  than  his  own.  He  should  have 
a  thorough  training  in  his  own  field,  particularly  as 
regards  the  fundamental  principles  and  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day. 
He  should  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
cesses in  industrial  use  to  appreciate  their  value,  but 
this  should  not  be  so  extensive  as  to  blind  him  to  the 
possibility  of  advantageous  alterations.  Too  much 
familiarity  with  one  way  of  doing  things  tends  to  block 
the  mind  and  prevent  progress.  He  must  ever  be  open 
to  learn  from  anyone,  the  obscure  laborer  as  well  as 
the  eminent  scientist.  He  must  not  be  discouraged  by 
setbacks,  for  these  are  bound  to  come,  and  frequently. 
The  failure  of  one  scheme  may  be  the  starting  point  of 
something  else  that  is  bigger  and  better  if  he  can  only 
appreciate  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

Organization  and  Operation  of  a  Research  Laboratory. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  will  be  realized 
that  an  ideal  research  laboratory  is  bound  to  be  a 
rather  large  and  extensive  undertaking.  If  a  labora- 
tory is  to  have  a  really  comprehensive  library  an  a 
sufficient  supply  of  apparatus  it  must  be  on  a  big 
scale,  a  scale  too  big  to  be  considered  by  any  except 
the  largest  of  corporations.  Certainly  this  scale  can 
be  reduced  considerably,  without  very  much  loss  of 
efficiency,  if  the  activities  are  limited  to  a  narrow  field, 
but  some  loss  of  efficiency  is  inevitable  even  then.  If 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  our  research  conducted  piece- 
meal, as  it  were,  by  individual  corporations  or  even 
by  associations  of  manufacturers  in  particular  lines, 
we  will  be  wasteful  of  effort  and  of  money,  for  none 
of  the  institutions  will  provide  the  advantages  of  our 
ideal  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  mean  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
useless  duplication  of  equipment,  of  librarj'  facilities, 
and  of  effort.  Therefore  if  it  be  possible  to  formulate 
a  scheme  by  which  this  work  can  be  controlled,  with- 
out other  loss,  it  should  be  done.  This  is  well  realized 
by  nearly  all  our  research  men,  but  every  scheme  so 
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far  proposed  brings  with "  it  difficulties  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  coivnteract  its  advantages. 

The  scheme  of  the  Research  Council  of  Great  Britain 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  re- 
search laboratories,  each  ou  a  fairly  extensive  scale, 
and  each  inteiestcd  in  a  particular  industry  and  gov- 
erned by  a  Research  Association  composed  of  the  coi*- 
porations  iutercsteil  in  that  industry,  the  Government 
assisting  by  financial  help  and  being  represented  on 
the  executive.  This  scheme  has  several  good  points. 
It  is  particularly  designed  to  interest  the  manufactur- 
ers in  research  by  bringing  them  into  close  touch  with 
the  work.  Since  it  is  intended  that  government  as- 
sistance will  be  gradually  withdrawn  as  the  strength 
of  the  Research  Association  increases,  the  chance  of 
too  much  paternalism  is  avoided.  By  concentrating 
the  whole  of  each  laboratory  on  one  field  there  is  a 
possibility  of  more  intensive  work  in  that  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  disadvantages.  The 
executive  of  any  such  association  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  composed  of  the  executives  of  the  firms  com- 
prising the  association  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  interests  and  training  of  these  men  are  financial 
rather  than  technical.  They  would  naturally  tend  to 
consider  too  closely  the  possible  dollars  and  cents 
value  of  an  investigation  to  the  detriment  of  the  scien- 
tific value.  Certainly  this  point  of  vieAv  must  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  time  to  consider  it  is  when  the  re- 
search is  passing  from  the  laboratory  to  the  commer- 
cial stage,  rather  than  when  the  whole  matter  is  dimly 
conceived  as  a  thing  to  be  investigated.  At  this  stage 
the  possible  value  of  a  research  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  mind  trained  to  know  the  value  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  The  immediate  difficulty  of  an  in- 
dustry must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  lay- 
ing of  a  sound  foundation  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
which  may  be  reared  a  great  structure  of  permanent 
value.  This  difficulty  in  the'  wa.v  of  the  Research  As- 
sociation scheme  has  been  well  discussed  bj-  a  writer 
in  "The  Engineer"  from  which  article  the  following 
paragraph  is  quoted:* 

"It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  these  as- 
sociations have  an  extremely  difficult  task  before 
them.  The  difficulties  lie  both  in  the  human  elements 
involved,  and  in  the  technical  and  scientific  problems 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  solve.  And  these 
two  types  of  difficulty  interact  with  one  another  in 
a  manner  which  may  easily  bring  to  nought  the  en- 
tire results  of  such  an  effort.  To  appreciate  this 
point,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  is  too  apt  to 
think  of  "Research"'  in  a  vague  way  as  the  royal  road 
to  success;  so  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  if  properly 
directed  and  utilized.  But  if,  in  the  direction  of  re- 
search, short  vicMs  are  taken,  with  the  result  that 
efforts  become  concentrated  on  the  really  minor  prob- 
lems of  the  moment.  iiLstead  of  being  guided  into,  and 
permitted  to  follow  the  great  lines  of  natural  develop- 
ment, then  the  whole  stream  of  research  becomes  ster- 
ilized and  nothing  but  minor  results  can  follow.  This 
is  perhaps  the  chief  danger  which  faces  the  whole 
scheme  of  Research  Association." 

In  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  is  also  the  objec- 
tion which  we  have  mentioned  above,  viz..  that  of 
working  on  too  small  a  scale.  Even  if  some  industries 
are  sufficiently  extensive  to  furnish  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  equip  their  laboratories  witli  library  and  ap- 
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paratiis  to  a  degree  ajqjroaching  the  ideal,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  money  for  them  all  to  do  so,  if  it  could  be 
avoided  by  co-operation  with  each  other.  If  the  dif- 
ferent Association  laboratories  were  all  established  in 
one  place  with  library  and  moveable  apparatus  in  com- 
mon, this  iil)jection  would  disappear  to  some  extent, 
though  not  altogetiier.  Such  co-operation  would  also 
remove  the  objection  of  too  much  specialization  which 
tends  naturall.v  to  narrowness  of  view.  There  is  no 
industry  today  which  cannot  with  advantage  to  itself 
learn  from  other  industries,  and  bringing  research  lab- 
oratories togetlier  in  this  w-ay  would  certainly  help  a 
geat  deal  to  bring  to  each  the  best  ideas  which  have 
been  developed  in  other  fields  which  are  perhaps  only 
very  remotely  related. 

This  scheme  of  Research  Association  Laboratories  is 
intended,  very  largely,  to  cover  only  one  phase  of  the 
Research  field — th"at  of  industrial  research.  Coupled 
with  it,  the  Research  Council  purpose  the  subsidizing 
of  scientific  research  by  workers  at  the  Universities. 
Hesearch  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  to  be  in- 
stituted so  that  promising  research  work  may  be  con- 
tinued. At  first  glance  this  part  of  the  scheme  may 
appear  attractive.  Without  doubt  the  greater  part  of 
our  present  scientific  knowledge  has  been  developed 
in  a  wa.v  almost  identifcal  with  that  which  it  is  pur- 
posed to  perpetuate.  Scientists  of  great  ability  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  various  fields  of  work  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  have  discovered  for  us  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  nature  ou  which  modern  industry  has  been 
btiilt.  These  men  were  enabled  to  pursue  their  chosen 
work  either  through  the  happy  chance  of  having  inde- 
pendent means  of  their  own  or  through  the  philan- 
thropic aid  of  wealthy  patrons.  Occasionally,  but  not 
often,  governiiuMit  aid  has  been  granted,  usually  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  of  the  discoveries  rather  than  as 
a  help  while  the  work  was  in  progress.  All  too  fre- 
quently work  of  the  greatest  promise  has  had  to  be 
dropped  on  the  very  eve  of  success  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  financial  support  at  the  critical  moment.  One 
of  the  latest  instances  of  this  is  the  case  of  Langley 
and  the  aeroplane.  For  years  Langley  had  made  a 
scientific  stud.v  of  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine. 
He  secured  through  public  subscription  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  allow  of  a  demonstration  with  a  small-sized 
model.  At  the  launching  of  this  on  the  trial  flight  a 
slight  accident  occured — a  very  minor  thing — and,  in- 
stead of  flying  as  expected,  the  machine  dived  into  the 
river.  Public  interest  turned  to  ridicule,  no  money 
was  left  for  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  and  Lang- 
ley died  of  a  broken  heart.  Only  a  short  time  ago  his 
experiment  was  repeated,  and  a  model  identical  with 
his  made  very  successful  flights  at  Ilammondsport.  de- 
monstrating beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  only  lack  of 
|iublic  appreciation  of  Langleys  work  that  had  re- 
larded  the  hiith  of  the  aeroplane  as  we  now  know  it. 

Kcasoning  from  jiast  experience,  then,  it  would  seem 
that  subsidizing  research  at  universities  would  be  a 
good  scheme.  One  advantage  is  that  the  research  re- 
acts to  the  benefit  of  the  university  in  that  it  pro- 
vides a  stimulant  to  the  mental  attitudes  of  the 
science  teachers  and  prevents  their  falling  behind 
the  march  of  the  times.  Post  graduate  work  in  science 
is  almost  synonymous  with  research  and  as  an  educa- 
tional activity  should  be  encouraged.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises:  "Is  this  an  adequate  appreciation  of  re- 
search in  pure  science?    Is  it  the  best  way  to  encour- 
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e  seieutifio  research ?"  Universities  are  primarily 
lehiug  institutious,  aud,  however  desirable  scientific 
search  uiay  be,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
ecedence  over  teaching  as  a  university  activity.  As 
■.  Mees'  has  pointed  out,  research  on  fundamental 
oblems  requires  the  continuous  application  of  the 
me  investigators  over  long  periods,  and  this  cannot 

obtained  at  a  university  without  detriment  to  the 
terests  of  teaching.  Moreover  such  devotion  to  one 
obleni  is  undesirable  as  tending  to  onc-sidedness. 
e  may  conclude  then,  that,  though  encouragement  of 
entific  research  at  universities  is  advisable,  in 
3  interests  of  teaching  it  should  be  limited,  and  that 
ire  should  be  additional  help  given  to  research  in 
re  science,  but  by  some  other  method. 
Dr.  Mees  suggests  that  a  National  Research  Labora- 
:y  be  formed  on  the  lines  followed  by  the  Eastman 
idak  Companj-  or  the  General  Electric  Company,  but 

a  greatl.v  enlarged  scale.  As  he  conceives  it,  such 
aboratory  would  have  a  staff  of  at  least  two  thous- 
d  men  and  other  facilities  in  proportion.  A  labora- 
•y  of  this  kind,  if  well  directed,  would  be  able  to  do 
the  laboratories  mentioned  have  done,  follow  their 
3blems  straight  back  to  fundamentals  with  results 
•-reaching  in  their  importance.  Such  a  laboratory 
luld  serve,  as  do  the  Eastman  and  the  General  Elec- 
c  laboratories,  both  for  industrial  and  scientific  re- 
irch.     However,. the  character  and  ([uality  of  work 

an  institution  organized  along  these  lines  will  de- 
ad very  large  on  the  characteristics  of  the  director. 

the  case  of  the  laboratories  mentioned,  this  is  quite 
satisfactoi-y  condition  since  each  of  the  laboratories 
s  a  field  of  activity  which  is  not  too  extensive  to  re- 
ve  adetjuate  supervision  by  one  director.  But  if  the 
Id  be  enlarged  to  include  all  the  industries  of  the 
nitrv,  then,  if  the  director  is  an.vthing  short  of  a 
iierman,  a  lack  of  balance  is  bound  to  occur.  Some 
iustries  will  receive  greater  attention  than  others, 
ne  sciences  will  be  better  represented  than  others, 
d  a  host  of  jealousies  and  unhealth.v  rivalries  will 
low.  If,  for  instance,  the  director  has  had  prac- 
al  experienc  in  metallurgical  work  he  will,  whether 

intention  or  no,  be  bound  to  pa.v  more  attention  to 
it  kind  of  work,  to  the  inevitable  detriment  of  other 
es  in  which  he  has  but  an  ex-officio  interest.  If  he 
an  organic  chemist  he  will  probabl.v  have  little  more 
m  a  perfunctory  interest  in  the  ph.vsieal   problems 

sav,  aviation. 
\nother  drawback  to  the  scheme  is  that  the  co-oper- 
on  and  interest  of  manufacturers  would  not  be  fully 
listed.  A  laborator.v  of  this  description  must  needs 
National  in  scope  and  be  controlled  and  financed  by 
■  nation.  Experience  has  shown  that  although  the 
tion  has  in  the  past  maintained  some  excellent  scien- 
ic  branches,  the  work  of  these  branches  has  not 
;n  made  use  of  by  manufacturers  as  it  should.  If  is 
!  old  story  of  the  thing  which  costs  nothing  not  be- 
r  appreciated.  Reports  published  by  the  govern 
nt  have  eithei'  a  nominal  cost  or  none  at  all,  and. 
a  consequence,  only  too  often  soon  find  their  way 
the  waste  ])aper  basket.  If  a  research  laboratory  is 
have  the  co-operation  and  appreciation  of  the  in- 
stry  then  the  industr.v  must  be  financially  interested 
the  first  place.  When  the  money  of  the  industr.v  is 
solved  there  will  be  a  very  definite  incentive  to 
■uti;iize  the  value  of  the  returns.  After  all.  when  the 
Iustries  are  to  reap  the  direct  benefits  of  at  least  the 
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more  strictly   industrial   research  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  it. 

The  Solution  of  The  Problem. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  we  may  take  it  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  one  central  institution'  is  a  bet- 
ter scheme  than  any  which  will  involve  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  small  units.  This  being  granted, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  commence  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  a  comprehensive  technical  library.  This  is, 
in  itself,  a  work  of  very  considerable  magnitude  and 
should  -be  organized  and  supervised  by  an  official  of 
considerable  experience  in  research  work.  As  this 
department  is  to  be  rather  more  than  a  mere  library, 
let  us  call  it  the  Intelligence  Department,  borrowing 
the  name  from  the  army  organization.  The  duty  of 
the  department  is  to  have  available  all  possible  in- 
formation regarding  the  technical  work  which  is  be- 
ing done,  or  whidi  has  been  done,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  to  keep  this  information  so  thoroughly 
classified  and  cross-referenced  that  complete  informa- 
tion on  any  sub.iect  can  be  obtained  on  short  notice. 
An  incidental  part  of  this  duty  will  be  the  compiling 
and  publishing  of  reviews  covering  the  work  done  on 
subjects  of  particular  interest,  such  reviews  generally 
consisting  of  complete  bibliographies  with  abstracts  of 
the  principal  articles  on  the  subject.  All  current  tech- 
nical literature  will  be  thoroughly  examined  and  ab- 
stracted in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  chemical  lit- 
erature is  now  covered  by  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety in  "Chemical  Abstracts."  These  current  ab- 
stracts will  be  classified  into  suitable  groups  and  pub- 
lished periodically  and  sold  at  cost  to  those  interested 
as  will  also  the  more  specialized  reviews  on  particular 
subjects.  The  department  will  hold  itself  ready  to 
supply  either  gratis  or  at  a  low  cost  complete  bibliog- 
raphies on  any  technical  subject.  It  will,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  accumulate  in  itr,  files  originals  of  all  techni- 
cal publication's,  holding  them  available  for  reference, 
and  will  supply  copies  of  these  (photostat  or  similar 
reproduction)   at  cost  on  application. 

The  co.st  of  operation  of  this  department  should  be 
borne  entirely  by  the  government,  as  it  is  of  nation- 
wide value.  For  the  first  few  years  this  will  probably 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  but  the  returns  from 
publications  sent  out  will  eventually  cut  this  down  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  if  charges  are  made  so  as  to 
produce  a  small  profit  on  those  going  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

If  we  go  no  farther  than  this  first  step  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Department  much  will  have  been  achieved,  but 
it  is  reall.v  onl.v  a  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of 
the  laboratory  proper.  To  establish  this  we  should 
first  take  all  the  existing  government  laboratories  and 
combine  them  into  one  large  laboratory.  This  has  been 
suggested  befoi-e  now,  but  the  suggestion  has  met  with 
opposition  from  the  departments  concerned.  The  op- 
position is  based  briefl.y  on  the  rather  intense  jealou.s.y 
which  exists  between  some  of  the  departments,  partieu- 
larl.y  those  whose  work  is  liable  to  overlap.  They  rea- 
son that,  if  all  laboratories  are  combined,  the  work  of 
some  will  be  credited  to  others,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  dangei'  of  more  inone.y  being  granted  for  some  work 
than  is  given  for  other  equall.v  important  work.  If 
the  laboratory  be  established  under,  say,  the  Mines 
Branch,  then  other  branches,  like  the  Forestry  Branch, 
feel  that  their  work  might  not  receive  adequate  sup- 
poi-t  and  vice  versa.  This  difficulty  will  be  avoided  if 
the  decision  as  to  the  extent  of  any  investigation  and 
the  mone.v  expended  fni-  it  be  left,  as  it  is  at  present, 
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under  the  sui)oi-vision  of  the  Department  concerned.  In 
.short  the  National  Laboratory  will  follow  the  example 
of  the  Mellon  Institute  on  a  large  scale.  Each  govern- 
ment branch  or  department  which  feels  that  research 
should  be  conducted  on  some  sub.iect  under  its  juris- 
diction will  allot  a  suitable  sum  for  the  work.  This 
will  be  expended  by  the  Laboratory  to  the  best  advaiv 
tnge,  and  the  results  will  be  the  property  of  the  de- 
partment or  branch  to  be  used  as  it  thinks  fit.  Pro- 
gress reports  will  go  to  the  department  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, so  that  it  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  work. 
The  Personnel  employed  will  be  under  the  sole  sup- 
ervision of  the  laboratory,  and  will  to  this  extent  be 
removed  from  political  patronage.  As  their  employ- 
ment on  a  particular  research  depends  on  the  funds 
available  for  that  work,  however,  they  may  be  dis- 
missed or  transferred  to  other  work  if  the  department 
providing  the  funds  .should  decide  to  discontinue  the 
research,  or  the  investigation  is  completed. 

The  Mellon  Institute  was  founded  particularly  for 
tlie  ]iurposc  of  providing  research  facilities  for  manu- 
facturers, but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  or  any  .similar 
institution  should  not  be  utilized  for  government  re- 
search :  in  fact,  the  Mellon  Institute  itself  has  already 
hiindled  investigations  for  one  Canadian  Government 
Branch. 

The  organization  of  the  laboratory  should  be  accom- 
plished with  fair  easr-  if  the  sovernment  laboratories 
arc  first  brought  in.  It  would  simply  renuire  that  the 
director  and  overhead  staff  be  appointed  and  the  site 
chosen  as  a  first  step.  The  next  would  be  the  placing 
of  the  existing  laboratories  under  this  bodv.  As  op- 
nortunitv  presented  fbuildings  erected,  etc.)  the  vari- 
ous laboratories  could  be  moved  to  the  central  institu- 
tion which  would  establish  at  the  same  time  laborator- 
ies and  workshops  to  perform  such  work  as  might  be 
common  to  all.  such  as  chemical  analysis  laboratories, 
physical  laboratories,  phototrraphie  Inboratories  shops 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of  apparatus,  etc.  In- 
stead of  the  various  branches  makin<r  appropriations 
to  cover  the  work  of  their  own  laboratories,  they 
would     make    appropriations      to      the      central      lab- 


oratory for  specific  researches.  In  this  way  the  Na- 
tiiinal  Laboratory  would  come  into  being  as  a  going' 
coiieern.  and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  question 
as  to  whi'thei-  each  department  was  getting  its  share  of 
attention. 

With  this  step  a(!eomi)lishcd,  the  next  would  be  the 
extension  of  the  facilities  to  the  industries  or  to  trade 
associations.  These  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
til  subsidize  i-esearch,  at  the  National  Laboratory,  on 
problems  of  interest  to  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  government  departments,  regardless  of  the  degree 
iif  national  importance  of  the  problem  presented.  One 
rule  sliould  be  insisted  on.  viz. — that  the  results  obtain- 
ed l)clong  to  the  jiarty  paying  for  the  work,  but  that 
the  workei's  employed  should  share  in  the  benefits  aris- 
ing therefrom  and  that  after  a  definite  period  of  two 
01-  three  years  the  results  shnidd  be  made  public.  This 
rule  is  simply  copying  that  of  the  Mellon  Institute,  and 
cxpei'ience  has  demonstrated  its  fairness  and  work- 
ability. 

This  scliemc  has  the  advantage  of  making  for  a  large 
central  laboratory  without  losing  the  advantages  of 
the  other  suggestions.  Any  kind  of  research,  for 
which  funds  are'  provided,  from  the  most  involved 
work  in  pui'e  science  to  the  most  empirical  problem  of 
the  smallest  manufacturei'.  luay  be  uiulertakcn.  and  all 
will  be  conducted  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
manner.  There  will  be  no  loss  through  the  discon- 
tinuance of  existing  laboratories,  for  both  their  ap- 
jiaratus  and  their  work  can  be  merged  into  the  larger 
one,  with  only  slight  temporary  delay.  The  cost  of 
the  investigations  will  fall  where  they  belong,  the  in- 
dividual paying  for  what  is  of  use  to  him  as  an  individ- 
ual, the  association  of  mainifacturers  paying  for  what 
is  of  value  to  their  particular  industry  and  the  coun- 
try paying  for  the  research  in  pure  science  and  any 
other  work  of  value  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  No 
.jealousy  will  arise  between  different  government 
branches  or  different  manufacturers  for  each  will  get 
i-eturns  in  exact  ])ropoi-tion  as  each  is  willing  and  able 
to  i)a,v  for  them. 


\'ie\vs  of  tlu'  auractive  Ijuoth  ul'  the  Canadian  Pulii  i^v:    i'apcr   A-s.-mk-..   ai    tli''   rau«'l:aii    .\;Ui'>iial     lv\|)ositiiTii. 
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Practical  Matters  Discussed  at  Woodlands  Section  Meeting. 


The  fall  lueetiug  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was  held  in  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  September  20,  1918.  Mr. 
Gerard  Power,  cliairnian  of  the  Section,  presided. 
The  addresses  aie  too  important  to  be  abbreviated,  and 
too  long  to  be  i)nblished  in  a  single  issue  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  ^lagazine.  This  material  is  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  of  Canada  that  a 
complete  record  of  the  proceedings  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  these  columns. 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  WOODLANDS 
PROBLEM. 

By  W.  GEHAKl)  POWER.  River  Ouelle  Lumber  Co. 

Tlie    I'hairman    ojjenpd    the     meeting,     and     said: — 

Gentlemen, — 1  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech,  but 
as  this  is  really  the  first  meeting  at  which  we  have 
had  a  very  large  attendance,  I  am  naturally  anxious 
to  get  some  definite  working  plan  whereby  this  Sec- 
tion of  this  great  industry  will  be  of  sonu^  value  to 
the  parent  association  and  the  members. 

As  you  know,  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  November.  1917.  ]\Ir.  Riordon,  I  think, 
■was  really  the  man  who  first  thought  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  others,  they  decided  that  some  kind  of  an  organ- 
ization which  would  comprise  the  managers  and  super- 
intendents and  the  Forestry  Engineers  of  the  differ- 
ent pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  companies  would  he 
of  great  benefit  to  the  country. 

As  most  of  you  know,  a  conference  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Montreal,  in  February,  1918.  combined  Avith 
the  different  Forest  Protective  Associations  which  to 
my  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  all  of  the  members  pre- 
sent, was  a  huge  success.  Tt  showed  the  difference 
in  o])inions  of  the  members  connected  with  all  branch- 
es of  the  logging  game,  as  against  what  it  was  five 
or  six  years  ago. 

We  had  different  paj)ers,  and  I  must  refer  to  one 
which  was  bi'ought  out  at  the  first  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  by  Mr.  Reeknagel,  of  the  Emjjire  State  For- 
est Protective  Association.  Mr.  Reeknagel  gave  all 
the  information  that  he  had  regarding  their  Associa- 
tion, which  comprised  members  operating  in  their 
section  of  New  Yoi-k  State,  covering  an  ar<'a  of  about 
a  million  and  an  half  acres. 

Now,  while  we  might  be  able  to  use  some  of  the 
information  which  Mr.  Reeknagel  ga\c  us,  it  is  ver.v 
difficult  to  compare  a  million  and  a  half  acres  with 
the  seventy-five  or  one  hundi'ed  millions  of  acres  that 
this  Association  really  controls,  and  no  doubt  the  mem- 
bers will  have  to  make  certain  allowances  before  de- 
ciding how  far  we  could  go  with  the  sxstem  suggested 
by   Mr.  Reeknagel. 

Now,  the  first  thing  is  the  aims  of  this  Section.  T 
don't  thing  it  is  quite  possible  to  go  as  far  as  we  should 
like  to  go,  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  of  the  log- 
ging situation  today.  T  think  ever.vl)ody  will  agree 
with  me  that  all  the  managers  in  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion of  the  different  companies  are  so  tied  up  with 
tlieir  own  work,  at  present,  owing  to  labor  conditions 
and  other  conditions  existing  toda.v.  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  give  much  time  and  thought  to  n  new  organ- 


ization of  this  kind.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  cannot  go  on  with  our  program  (as  outlined  by 
one  of  our  members)  of  having  a  summer  camp  where 
different  logging  superintendents  and  woods  foremen 
would  meet  and  discuss  their  different  problems.  I 
don't  think,  owing  to  conditions  as  they  exist  today, 
it  is  possible  to  do  any  work  along  those  lines  at  the 
present  time. 

The  first  consideration,  to  my  mind,  that  we  have 
to  face,  as  regards  this  Association,  is  whether  we 
will  be  willing,  or  any  of  the  firms  you  represent  to- 
day would  be  willing  to  add  two  or  threa  or  four  dol- 
lars per  cord  to  the  cost  of  wood  delivered  at  their 
mills,  to  put  their,forests  in  better  shape.  If  you  are 
willing  to  do  that — if  the  firms  are  in  a  position' to  do 
that  from  a  financial  standpoint,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  it  can  be  done,  but  I  doubt  very  much,  es- 
peciall.v  when  you  have  the  pulp  and  paper  business 
tied  up  by  the  Federal  Government  as  it  is  today,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  increase  your  costs  in  this  way. 

Another  point  as  regards  a  definite  system  of  log- 
ging in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
conditions  are  so  different,  and  the  regulations  under 
which  that  work  is  done  in  Ontario  are  so  different 
as  against  Quebec,  and  so  different  in  Quebec  as 
against  New  Brunswick,  that  I  don't  think  it  is  pos- . 
sible  to  fix  any  definite  rule  or  any  Government  regu- 
lations as  to  how  the  thing  would  have  to  be  handled. 
As  a  Huitter  of  fact,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
different  sections  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  could  be 
handled  in  the  same  way.  There  would  have  to  be 
absolutely  different  methods  adopted  and  worked  out 
for  each  individual  logging  section,  if  examined  by 
experts. 

I  question  further  whether  you  have  any  experts 
in  this  country  or  in  the  United  States  today  available 
to  examine  every  territory  that  you  are  going  to  cut 
over  and  decide  just  how  it  is  going  to  be  cut. 

Still  another  point  comes  up  as  to  costs.  From  my 
own  experience,  which  is  limited,  there  is  no  question 
that  if  logging  was  all  done  in  company  camp.s,  in- 
stead of  by  jobbers,  the  woods,  after  the  operation, 
would  be  left  in  much  better  shape,  and  would  be  very 
much   improved. 

Another  suggestion  was  brought  out  regarding  co- 
operative logging,  and  1  think  this  was  brought  out 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  at  one  of  our  meetiniirs.  T 
doubt  vvyy  much  whether  this  plan  would  be  advisable 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  has 
been  sufficiently  studied  to  decide  anything  definitely 
.vet,  but  it  is  a  thing  which  might  be  looked  into  very 
seriously  by  the  members  of  this  Association  operating 
on  the  St.  Maurice  or  an.v  other  large  river  where 
there  are  four  or  five  com])anies  operating. 

As  you  all  know,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  newspaper 
reports  and  discussions  in  trade  papers  regarding  the 
spruce  situation  in  the  east.  Some  men  say  that  we 
only  liave  timber  for  fifteen  years;  other  say  that  we 
have  only  enough  timber  for  twenty  years.  To  my 
mind,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  game,  nobody  knows, 
or  only  in  a  very  indefinite  way.  just  what  timber  we 
have  got  or  how  long  it  will  last.  Some  of  you  who 
rep'-esent  some  of  the  larger  companies  here  ma.v  know 
approximately  what  you  have  got,  but  I  don't  think 
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anybody  iu  this  room  can  give  any  distinct  figure  as 
to 'how  long  this  timber  will  last.  The  conditions  are 
changing  every  day.  Supposing  a  man  figures  he  has 
enough  timber  to  last  fifty  years,  and  tomorrow  the 
management  of  the  mill  decide  they  will  increase  their 
mill  by  one  hnndred.  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  tons.  Where  does  the  woodland  manager  or 
the  forestry  engiiu'cr  come  off  then? 

There  are  thousands  and  millions  of  acres  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  which  are  inaccessible;  there  is  no- 
body to  log  them ;  they  are  too  far  away  to  be  of  any 
use.  The  wood  would  cost  more  than  it  would  be 
worth  before  you  could  get  it  to  the  mills.  So,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  exact  figures  of 
what  the  stand  would  be,  and  I  doubt  very  much  at  the 
present  stage  of  this  Association,  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  go  very  deeply  into  just  what  these  figures 
are.  In  any  case  they  might  impose  severe  regulations 
on  the  parties  to  the  lease  or  the  license,  which  might 
bring  up  your  cost  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  I  doubt 
even  today  whether  the  Governments  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, or  Quebec,  or  Ontario,  have  really  arrived  at 
any  definite  conclusion  regarding  the  best  way  to  log 
in  a  given  area. 

There  are  a  good  many  points  to  be  considered  in 
logging  regulations.  First:  Tn  the  diameter  limit  as 
against  the  age  of  the  trees,  how  much  should  be  taken 
out?  Supposing  you  have  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
to  the  acre,  and  have  to  consider  whether  you  have  to 
cut  fifteen  hundred  or  cut  four  thousand.  How  is  it 
going  to  affect  the. future  growth?  How  would  it  be 
affected  by  blow-downs?  If  you  are  in  the  mixed  hard- 
wood stand,  how  should  it  be  handled? 

If  you  should  devise  or  find  out  a  way  to  utilize 
your  white  birch,  yellow  birch  and  your  poplar,  then 
"to  my  mind  you  have  solved  one  of  the  great  problems. 
It  might  be  possible  by  putting  in  portable  plants  in 
different  .sections  to  utilize  a  certain  quantity  of  this 
,  wood,  if  you  found  you  could  get  a  market  for  it. 
There  is  no  question,  as  far  as  poplar  is  concerned, 
that  you  could  get  a  market,  but  could  you  get  a  mar- 
ket for  smaller  paper  birch?  Spool  wood  will  always 
take  care  of  itself,  and  take  care  of  a  part  of  it.  but 
from  what  I  know  of  that,  it  requires  fairlv  clean 
wood  and  fairly  large  wood  to  make  it  useful  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  / 

Another  ouestion  that  might  be  discussed  is  the 
nuestion  of  cutting  by  strips.  Tn  some  sections  where 
the  conntrv  is  not  too  mountainous  this  probably  could 
be  worked  out.  and  micrht  be  a  thincr  which  could  be 
studied  and  discussed  bv  the  different  representatives 
and  possibly  a  scheme  ennld  be  formul^ited  that  would 
be  put  UP  to  the  r)epprtinpn+  Officials  as  regards  Opp- 
bec.  The  same  thing  iu  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario, 
as  regards  cutting  clean  in  certain  strips  as  aeainst 
cutting  to  a  diameter  of  14  or  15  inches  in  narrower 
strips. 

vnic  ^uirirestion  which  I  woidd  like  to  make  would 
be  to  arrnuEre  that  some  definite  proerram  to  trv  ou^ 
these  diffiM-ent  systems  be  adopted.  Doctor  Howe, 
who  is  present,  has  been  working  on  this  for  the  last 
two  years  on  the  St.  Maurice  and  on  the  Rouge,  ai-"^ 
he  could  give  you  some  information  regarding  tl'" 
matter  in  nuestion.  He  has  had  now  two  vears'  e-^nei-'- 
ence  in  this  work,  and  T  am  satisfied  that  he  will  be 
able  to  give  you  .some  valuable  information. 

Now.  as  you  know.  T  think  all  the  members  who  an- 
present  are  probably  well  satisfied  that  as  fm'  ns  fire 


liazards  are  concerned,  the  different  Forest  Protective 
Organizations  have  taken  care  of  that,  and  I  am  pleas- 
ed to  be  able  to  give  you  from  figures  that  I  have  been 
able  to  get  the  information  that  the  cost  of  fighting 
fires  in  the  three  eastern  associations,  the  St.  Maurice, 
the  liaurentitle  and  Southern  St.  Lawrence,  has  only 
been  $2,000,  as  against  .1^1 5,000  years  ago.  It  used  to 
cost  $15,000  for  fighting  fires,  so  you  can  see  wiiat  a 
great  saving  that  is,  as  far  as  timber  is  concerned. 
Doctor  Howe.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PRESENT  FOREST 
CONDITIONS. 

By   1)K.  (".  D.  HOWE,  ('i)iisi'rvation  Commission. 
In    beginning    his    extemporaneous    talk,    Dr.    IIowc 
said : — 

I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  be  called  upon,  and 
I  have  not  ju-cpared 'any  paper  today.  What  I  shall 
say.  you  who  work  in  the  woods  may  already  kuow. 
but  perhaps  there  are  members  here  today  who  arc 
not  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  I  will  say  that  my  studies  have  been  restricted 
to  the  mixed  forests  of  the  hardwood  and  softwood 
type,  in  which  the  hard  wood  may  form  anywhere  from 
fifty  to  .seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  stand.  So  far 
as  the  overhead  is  concerned,  the  hai'dwoods  are  the 
dominant  trees. 

Now,  you  know  that  it  was  in  these  mixed  forests 
that  you  first  began  to  cut  spruce,  taking  only  the  lar- 
gest trees.  You  perhaps  went  over  these  areas  twice, 
cutting  spruce  saw-logs,  and  taking  away  the  best 
spruce  and  taking  away  the  last  time  you  went  over 
it,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  or  less,  as  the  case  may 
be,  all  the  spruce  down  to  the  twelve  inch  diameter 
limit.  You  see  the  effect  of  that.  Cutting  the  spruce 
successively  and  leaving  the  balsam,  you  constantly 
made  conditions  worse  foi'  the  spruce  and  better  for 
the  balsam.  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago,  you  did  not 
look  at  balsam.  Balsam  was  left  there  and  the  open- 
ing that  .you  made  iu  the  crown-cover  encouraged  its 
reproduction.  Then  later  .vou  cut  out  both  the  spruce 
and  the  balsam  and  that  stimulated  the  growth  of 
hardwoods,  and  the  liardwoods  grew  u]),  filled  in  the 
spaces  formerly  occ 
you  converted  a  mixe 
first,  b.y  cutting  the  spruce  you  gave  the  advantage 
to  the  balsam,  and  in  the  past  few  years  .vou  have  been 
cutting  a  great  deal  more  thoroughl.v.  and  .vou  have 
opened  up  the  crown-cover  more,  and  there  again  .vou 
made  conditions  very  favorable  to  the  balsam  repro- 
duction, more  so  than  to  the  sjiruce.  You  go  through 
the  forests  of  the  Riordon  limits,  an(Fthe  Laurent ide 
limits,  and  .vou  will  be  imjiressed  b.v  the  abiuidance 
of  balsam  reproduction.  You  will  go  through  thicket 
after  thicket  of  balsam,  ami  if  you  see  a  spruce  tree, 
it  will  be  a  little  bit  of  a  sujipressed  fellow,  under  the 
edge  of  the  balsam  thicket,  or  under  the  hardwoods. 

Now.  this  sununer  up  on  the  Croche  River,  I  found 
the  reproduction  was  ninct.y-scven  per  cent  balsam, 
and  three  per  cent  spruce,  where  the  cutting  had  been 
chiefl.v  spruce,  until  a  few  years  ago  when  the  balsam 
was  also  cut.  Lower  down  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valle.y. 
on  areas  cut  over  twice  for  spruce  and  once  for  both 
spruee  and  balsam,  was  seventy-five  or  ciglit.v  per 
cent  balsam.     .- 

There  would  be  nothing  ti>-  worr.v  aAiout  if  we  eouhr 
use  balsam,  and  we  could,  if  it  was  not  for  one  thing, 


le  Jianlwoods  grew  u]),  tuled  ni  the  ■ 
['cui)icd  b.v  the  softwoods,  and  thus  ) 
ixed  forest  into  a  hardwood  forest;     / 
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aiul  tliat  is,  the  liability  of  balsam  to  disease.  A.s  you 
know,  this  balsam  is  fearfully  diseased.  There  is  a 
fungus  growing  on  it:  there  is  the  heart  rot. inside  of 
the  wood,  and  inside  the  bark  the  beetles  are  working, 
girdling  the  trees.  I  found  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley 
four  thousand  balsam  seedlings  to  the  acre  in  this  cut- 
over  land:  when  that  balsam  got  to  be  eight  in  diame- 
ter the  average  was  twelve  trees  to  the  acre,  and 
seveut.v-five  per  cent  of  them  were  diseased.  This 
high  rate  of  mortality  is  probabl.v  chiefly  due  to  in- 
sect and  fungus  diseases. 

Now,  if  conditions  like  that  i)revaik'd  in  otlier  re- 
gions in  Quebec,  we  could  not  I'cly  on  it,  eviMi  if  we 
could  make  paper  entirely  of  balsam  ])ulp — we  could 
not  rely  on  the  balsam  supply. 

Thei-e  are  plenty  of  .voung  spruce  trees  in  these  mix- 
ed forests — little  suppressed  fellows,  but  the.v  grow 
with  great  slowness.  It  takes,  in  these  mixed  forests, 
fifty  to  seventy  years  to  make  a  spruce  tree  a  little 
larger  than  m.v  finger — an  inch  in  diameter,  and  on 
the  average  it  will  take  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  .vears  to  make  a  spruce  tree  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth. 

That  is  the  condition  in  the  mixed  forests,  where 
we  have  a  cover  of  hardwoods.  You  ma.v  think  you 
are  going  back  there  and  cut  a  good  crop  of  spi-uce. 
I  don't  think  you  are  going 'to  cut  it  at  all.  The  next 
spruce  supply  you  can  cut  will  not  te  inside  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  if  you  wait  for  the  present 
young  growth  to  mature.  You  are  not  going  to  cut 
much  balsam,  because  it  is  dying  so  rapidly,  so  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  What  can  yon  do?  1  would  be 
very  glad  for  some  suggestions. 

NOTE. — The  discussion  of  these  papers  and  other 
iddre.sses  will  be  published  as  rapidly  as  possible. — 
Gd. 


NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  TO  WOODLANDS 
SECTION. 

The  following  representatives  of  paper  and  lumber 
■ompanies  were  present  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
(Association,  held  in  Montreal  on  the  20th  September : 

Messrs.  McLaurin,  St.  Maurice  Paper  (!o. ;  Dr.  Howe, 
"ommission  of  Conservation;  C.  A.  Gardner,  Port  Ar- 
hur  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.;  D.  McLochlin,  Aruprior;  J. 
VI.  Dalton  and  II.  T.  Ham,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.; 
\.  W.  Hennessy,  Abitibi  Paper  Co.;  T.  F.  Kenny, 
rhe  Maclaren  Co.;  M.  R.  Kane,  Price  Bros.;  Clyde 
^eavitt.  Commission  of  Conservation:  S.  P.  Gi-ogan, 
)ntario  Paper  Co.;  Roy  Campbell.  Riordon  Paper 
'ompany ;  Geo.  M.  McKee,  Donnaconna  Paper  Com- 
pany; W.  Gerard  Power,  Chairman;  EUwood  Wilson, 
jaurentide  Compan.v ;  P.  W.  Buchanan  and  Thos.  La- 
iointe,  Brom])ton  Company;  .1.  Gw.vnne,  Riordon 
'ompan.v:  J.  Mather.  Wa.vagamack  Compan.v:  F.  J. 
'am])l)ell,  Canada  Paper  Company;  R.  O.  Sweezy, 
Aoyal  Securities  Corporation:  A.  C.  Volkmar.  Rior- 
lon  C!ompany;  Wm.  Little,  Monti'eal ;  A.  L.  Dawe, 
iecretary.  Can.  Pulp  &  Paper  Association ;  Dr.  J.  S. 
Rates  and  W.  Boyd  Campbell,  Forest  Products  La- 
aoratories. 

During  the  meeting  the  following  members  were 
proposed  and  seconded,  and  were  duly  elected : 

R.  M.  Kenny,  The  James  MacLaren  Compan.v,  Buck- 
ingham, Que.:  T.  F.  Kenny,  The  James  MaeLaren 
''ompany.  Buckingham.  Que.;  K.  S.  P.  Smyth.  The  St. 
,\iinr  Luiiilicr  Co.,  Ltd..  St.  Anne  des  Monts,  Co.  Gaspe, 


Que.;  K.  (J.  Sweezy,  Royal  Securities  Corporation, 
iloutreal ;  M.  H.  Montgomery,  Montgomery  &  Sons 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Richmond,  Que.;  R.  L.  Montgomery, 
Montgomery  it  Sous  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Richmond,  Que. ; 
Wm.  Russell,  James  Richardson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Matane,  P.Q. ; 
W.  J.  Williamson,  Calumet,  Que.;  C.  A.  Gardner,  Port 
Arthur  Pulp  iSc  Paper  Company,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. ; 
S.  P.  Grogan,  (3ntario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  P.Q. ; 
J.  M.  Dalton,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Cap  Madeleine, 
Que.;  H.  T.  Ham,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Cap  Made-' 
leiue.  Que. 


PAPER   TRADE  ASSOCIATION   PROGRESSING. 

An  iiiii)orl;int  meeting  of  the  flat  paper  section  of 
the  Canailian  Paper  Trade  Association  was  held  in 
the  office  of  .Secretary  Martin,  Toronto,  this  week, 
at  which  considerable  business  was  attended  to.  F.  M. 
Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  section,  who  has  returned  from 
an  extended  business  trip  to  the  prairie  provinces  go- 
ing as  far  as  the  Coast,  reported  the  trade  in  the  west 
to  be  a  harmonious  condition. 

E.  S.  Munroe  and  N.  L.  Martin,  who  were  present  at 
tile  recent  meeting  of  the  Quebec  division  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Montreal,  told  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  sister  province. 

Several  subjects  were  discussed,  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  cash  discount,  charging  for  cases,  etc.,  but 
it  was  decided  to  make  no  change  at  the  present  time. 
Secretary  Martin  will  shortly  send  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  all  over  Canada  a  letter  cov- 
ering what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  organiza- 
tion since  its  inception  a  few  months  ago.  Among 
oth-er  nuitters  which  are  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
Association,  is  the  standardization  of  travelers'  sam- 
ple books,  the  better  regulation  of  the  sale  of  kraft 
paper,  and  the  continued  elimination  of  certain  sizes, 
lines  and  colors  in  books  and  writing  papers.  It  is 
now  felt  that  the  manufacturers  have  gone  a  consider- 
able distance  in  this  direction  but  if  they  desire  to  pro- 
ceed further,  the.y  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
members. 


A  PUBLISHER'S  DIVIDEND. 

According  to  the  Financial  Post,  stockholders  of 
tli(>  Toronto  Daily  Star  received  last  week  dividend 
cheques  covering,  not  only  the  usual -payment  of  5  per 
cent  for  the  quarter,  but  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent.  This, 
says  the  Post,  not  only  means  twenty  per  cent  for  the 
year,  but  an  additional  eight  per  cent — twenty-eight 
per  ceut  on  capital — if  the  bonus  is  continued.  The 
Post  finds  among  several  points  of  interest  in  the  dis- 
tribution the  fact  that  the  bonus  was  distributed  dur- 
ing the  week  in  which  the  advanced  prices  on  news- 
print pMjier  went  into  effect. 


SWEDISH  CONTROL  OF  WASTE  PAPER. 

Consul  General  .Mhcrl  Ihilstrnil  reports  from  Stock- 
idIim  that' the  Swedish  (Government  \\'\\\  hereafter  con- 
rol  all  paper  waste,  probabl.v  for  spinning  into  .yarn 
nd  weaving  into  i)aper  cloth.  Heretofore  much  was 
hipped  to  Germany  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  sul{)liite  industry,  which  before  the  wai'  pro- 
luced  in  1917  only  5,%,000  tons.  The  sulphate  cellu- 
ose  industry  has  during  the  war  increased  its  pro- 
luction  from  l.'iO.OOO  tons  to  230,000  tons. 

The  paper  industry  is  among  those  that  have  pro- 
itted  most  h.\'  the  war.  In  all  branches  tjie  worlc  is 
roing  on  as  before, 
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NEWSPRINT  PRICE  IN  U,  S.  RAISED  TO  $3.50. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  seerotary  of 
the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  for  a  copy  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Ajjpeal,  as  given  below.  Because 
a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  award,  and  because  it  "sets  the  pace" 
for  the  i>rice  of  most  of  the  newsprint  made  in  the 
Dominion,  all  Canadian  i)apermakers  have  been  await- 
ing with  interest  the  outcome  of  the  appeal.  It  also 
clears  the  air  as  regards  any  difference  in  price  in 
favor  of  American  publishers. 

The  findings  of  the  Judges  of  the  Second  Circuit 
in  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  the  price  of  newsprint  paper  made 
pnl)lic  this  afternoon  are  as  follows: 

In  the  Matter . 

— of— 

the  Selling  Price  of  Newsprint  Paper  and  the 

Terms  of  Contract  for  the  sale  thereof. 


Before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Judges  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
as  Arbitrators. 

FINDINGS. 

1. — Our  jurisdiction  rests  solely  on  the  consent  of 
the  signatory  parties;  we  act  as  arbitrators  only. 

2. — The  principles  applied  by  courts  of  authority  in 
regulating  rates  for  public  utilities,  should  be  followed 
in  this  proceeding  as  nearly  as  possible. 

3. — In  valuing  the  capital  investment  used  in  pro- 
ducing newsprint,  prices  before  the  present  European 
War  should  be  adopted. 

4. — We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  investment  or 
value  of  the  plant  of  The  Gould  Paper  Co.,  The 
Brompton  Co.,  produces  little  newsprint,  and  that  un- 
der abnormal  conditions.  Therefore  these  manufac- 
turers must  conform  to  the  fair  maximum  price  fixed 
for  the  other  eight  parties,  and  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence concerning  said  eight  businesses. 

5. — In  ascertaining  capital  investment,  i.e.,  the  pres- 
ent value  of  property  actually  used  in  paper  produc- 
tion, we  exclude  timber  lands,  whether  owned  or 
leased,  also  undeveloped  or  potential  water  power,  i.e., 
water  rights,  but  include  mill  and  town  sites,  terminal 
facilities,  and  improvements  on  or  development  of 
natural  water  powers,  together  with  any  investment 
by  way  of  actual  payment  for  power  rights.  The 
foregoing  allowed  elements  of  capital  value  are  the 
"tangibles." 

6. — Going  concern  value  and  working  cai)ital  are 
proper  additions  to  "tangibles." 

7. — In  ascertaining  manufacturing  cost,  no  allow- 
ance for  stumpage  in  respect  of  wood  obtained  from 
leased  Canadian  Crown  Lands,  is  made,  such  stump- 
age  not  representing  any  actual  disbursement,  noi- 
the  partial  exhaustion  of  property  for  which  payment 
(on  a  stumpage  basis)  was  ever  made.  In  respect, 
however,  of  wood  cut  in  owned  land,  such  stumpage 
charge  is  proper,  and  ^2  per  cord  is  less  than  the 
market  rate. 

8. — Owing  to  more  costly  wood,  and  higher  expenses 
for  labor,  taxes,  and  freight  charges,  the  typical  mill 
in  the  United  States  cannot,  with  equal  skill  in  nian- 
agcment,  produce  i)aper  as  cheaply  as  a  similar  mill  in 
Canada;  such  disadvantage  means  an  additional  cust 
per  ton  of  iiaper  of  slightly  more  than  -tS. 

9.— The  Spanish  River  Co.   is  an  exception  to  the 


Canadian  iiianufacturci's.  solely  because  of  a  high  and 
wholly  unexi)lained  wood  cost. 

10. — The  maximutii  selling  price  fixed  for  all  the 
signatoi'ies  siiould  be  based  on  an  average  of  the  rea- 
sonable capital  investments,  and  fair  manufacturing 
costs  of  tlie  signatory  parties — other  than  the  Gould 
and  Brompton  Companies. 

11.— It  is  not  advisable  to  make  any  special  rate, 
by  wa.v  of  favor,  for  manufacturers  meeting  with  spe- 
cial but  temporary  misfortune  The  high  manufac- 
turing eost  of  The  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Co.,  due  to 
drought,  and  the  serious  loss  of  the  Abitibi  Co., 
ascribed  to  sabotage,  are  business  accidents,  which 
would  not  relieve  them  from  the  competition  of  more 
fortunate  rivals  in  ordinary  times,  and  under  a  fixed 
maximum  rate  the,v  must  still  meet  competition. 

12. — We  consider  ourselves  bound  by  agreement  of 
parties  that  the  annual  production  of  each  manufac- 
turer is  to  be  taken  as  the  proven  daily  capacity  of 
jilant  multiplied  by  300  .yearly  working  da.ys.  There- 
fore, we  disregard  the  fact  also  proven  that  the  out- 
put of  the  signator.v  parties  for  1917,  was  5  6-10  per 
cent,  over  the  assumed  production. 

13. — The  fair  present  value,  as  depreciated  and  at 
pre-war  prices  of  an'  integrated  paper  mill  plant,  per 
ton  of  daily  capacit.v,  is — 

Tangibles $25,000 

Going  Concern  Value,  10  p.c.  .  .  2,500 

Working  Capital 12,000 

Total $39,500 

14. — A  fair  maximum  return  on  said  capital  in  a 
business  of  the  hazards  j)roven  is  15  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 

15. — The  actual  cost  of  making  one  ton  of  news- 
print paper  in  an  average  Canadian  mill,  out  of  re- 
centl.v  gathered  wood  and  without  any  allowance  for 
stumpage  not  actually  paid,  was  not  less  than  $48,  on 
or  about  April  1,  1918.  There  is  no  evidence  or  sug- 
gestion that  an.v  element  of  cost  has  since  then  dim- 
inished. 

The  same  ton  of  paper  would  have  cost,  if  made  in 
the  United  States,  about  $5  more;  and  the  average 
cost  for  the  eight  manufacturers  considered,  is  more 
than  $50  per  ton. 

Concltision. 

Applying  the  foregoing  findings  to  a  plant  having  a 
dailj'  capacity  of  100  tons. 
The  (capital  invested  is 

$39,500  X   100 $3,950,000 

The  fair  annual   return.   15   p.c.  592.500 

To  be  obtained  b.y  selling  all  of 

an  animal  production  of  30.000 

tons,  nr  a  profit  per  ton  of   ..  $19.75 

Add    to      this    average      cost    of 

manufaetui'c.  say 50.25 

And $70.00 

should    be   the   maximum   selling   price   of  one   ton   of 
newsprint  in  rolls  f.o.b.  mill. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  finding  or  award  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be  varied  so  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

The   fair   and    rf'asonable     maximum    prices    for 

each  of  the  ten.  signator.v  companies  for  sales  of 

standard    newsprint    paper  J.u    eustoijiers    in    the 

United  States,  are; 
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Per  cwt. 

Roll  News,  iu  ear  lots,  f.o.b.  mill $3.50 

Koll  News,  in  less  than  car  lots,  f.o.b.  mill  .  .'       3.621/2 

Sheet  News,  iu  ear  lots,  f.o.b.  mill 3.90 

Sheet  News,  in  less  than  car  lots,  f.o.b.  mill  .  .  4.O21/2 
Tlie  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Company  is  directed  to 
adju.st  its  outstanding  settlements  for  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  1918.  at  not  over  the 
maximum  hereby  fixed. 

In  no  other  respect  do  we  vary  the  award  of  the 
Federal  Commission. 

To  which  award  executed  by  us  as  Arbitrators  in 
quadruplicate  we  have  set  our  hands  and  seals  this 
25th  day  of  September,  1918. 

H.G.WARD  (Seal). 

HENRY  WADE  ROGERS    (Seal). 
CHAS.  M.  HOUGH  (Seal). 

MARTIN   T.    MANTON        (Seal). 
T'.   S.   Circuit   Judges   for   the   Second    Circuit. 


PAPERMAKERS  RELEASED  FROM  CONTRACTS. 

Certain  paper  manufacturers  will  be  released  from 
the  contract  obligations  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  according  to  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Printing  at  a 
meeting  late  last  week.  It  was  resolved  to  release 
these  manufacturers  from  their  contracts  ending  Feb- 
ruary 9th.  1919,  with  the  printing  office,  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  production.  A  clause  in  the  contracts 
of  this  year  reads  that  if  the  "fair  and  reasonable" 
market  rose  20  per  cent,  above  the  Government  con- 
tract price  the  contracting  manufaeturer  would  be  re- 
leased from  his  obligation. 

The  companies  which  will  be  allowed  to  annul  their 
contracts  include  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co., 
Aetna  Paper  Co.,  Smith-Dixon  Co.,  Hawthorne  Paper 
Co.,  Kuowlton  Bros.,  R.  T.  Andrews  Paper  Co.,  and 
tlie  Worthy  Paper  Co.  It  was  also  decided  to  print 
the  congressional  record  on  news  print  paper  instead 
of  white  machine  finish  paper,  thus  saving  50  per 
cent,  on  the  price. 


SERVICE  STARS  ON  YOUR  POCKET  BOOK. 

When  you  buy  Liberty  Bonds  your  dollars  are  fight- 
ing with  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  for  freedom 
;nid  democracy.  They  are  "Service  Stars"  on  your 
pocket  book.  If  you  are  foreign-born,  they  prove 
your  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  this  country  which 
you  have  chosen  for  your  own ;  they  prove  that  yon 
have  a  stake  in  this  free  America,  and  that  yon  are 
determined  to  be  100  per  cent.  Americans  in  thought. 
Americans  in  speech,  Americans  in  heart,  and  Ani- 
I'licans  in  the  will  to  win  this  war.  Buy  Liberty 
I'.onds.  (Issued  by  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
ivl\u-ation.") 

This  is  good  advice.  Wp  would  just  add  that  Am- 
ericans in  Canada,  as  well  as  Canadians,  will  have  a 
grand  opportunity  to  show  their  patriotism  and  good 
sense  in  a  few  weeks  by  subscribing  to  the  new  Vie- 
torv  Loan  to  the  limit  of  their  ability.     Save  now. 


RINGING  IN  THE  5TH  CHEMICAL  EXPOSITION, 

The  Fourth  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries was  an  unqualified  success.  The  attendance 
broke  all  records,  and  the  display  brought  into  eon- 
tact  the  banker,  the  manufacturer,  the  business  man 
and  the  chemist.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  represented,  the  latter  pre- 
senting especially  the  materials  it  has  available  for 
develoiuneut  by  the  chemists  and  the  financiers.  Some 
interesting  jn'oducts  were  also  shown.  At  least  4f) 
bootlw  were  of  direct  interest  to  pulp  and  paper 
makers. 

Next  year's  Fifth  National  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries  will  be  held  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  the 
.week  of  Sept.  22nd. 


The  .Mci'riiiuic  Chemical  Co..  has  issue<l  a  little  book- 
li't  telling  in  a  few  words  the  uses  for  their  various 
products.  It  is  being  distributed  by  C.  A.  Meincke  & 
Co.,  of  Montreal,  the  Canadian  agents  of  the  Boston 
concern. 


PAPER  AND  PULP  MARKET  IN  NORWAY. 

Tlif  niiifket  for  chemical  continues  very  quiet. 
Some  sales  have  been  effected,  indicating  no  change 
worth  mentioning  in  prices.  The  market  for  mechani- 
cal shows  greater  activity,  an  advance  in  prices,  cor- 
responding to  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  production, 
being  anticipated.  The  Affarsvarlden  comments  upon 
an  announcement,  lately  received  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  effect  that  the  British  authorities  are  consider-- 
ing  a  modification  in  the  importation  conditions 
which  will  allow  1  ton  of  dry  pulp  being  counted  as  2 
tons  of  wet  ]»ulp  in  the  License  quantities. 


CONSERVATION  OF  PAPER  BY  TEXTILE  MEN. 

.In  response  to  the  Wai-  Industries  Board's  reipiest 
that  every  nu^asure  possible  be  taken  to  conserve  pa- 
per, a  schedule  of  recommendations  eliminating  all  un- 
necessary paper  in  the  putting  of  cotton  and  silk  piece 
goods  has  been  prepared  by  representatives  of  the 
Converters'  Association  of  the  National  Association 
of  Finishers' of  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Besides  other  recommendations  for  paper  conserva- 
tion, the  following  general  resolution  was  also  un- 
animously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  entire  cotton  and  silk  trade  be 
urged  to  eliminate  special  put-ups  as  far  as  possible 
and  to  conserve  the  use  of  paper;  and 

Furthermore,  all  present  expressed  their  complete 
and  unanimous  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  War  In- 
dustries Board. 

In  reference  to  all  of  the  above  resolutions  and  I'e- 
commeiidations  it  is  understood  export  business  is  ex- 
cepted. 


ONION  SKIN  OR  WATERLEAF? 

Who  says  the  Englishman  has  no  sense  of  hinnor. 
We  clipped  this  from  "The  Paper  Maker,"  London: 

The  N.  Y.  Paper  Mill  publishes  the  following  from 
a  farmer  to  a  Michigan  paper  maker: — 

"Dear  Sir — Are  onions  ever  used  to  make  jiaper  of? 
Have  heard  of  onion  paper.  The  reason  f  write  is, 
there  is  a  lot  of  onions  here  sprouted  in  storage,  and 
not  desirable  for  table  use,  and  could  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  writing  paper,  I  think.  Let  me 
know  what  they  would  be  worth  per  pound  here  on 
board  cars?"  There  is  a  .suggestion  of  a  new  style  in 
moui'ning  paper  here.  It  matches  the  story  of  the 
English  farmer  who  wrote  offering  a  paper  iTiaker 
a  fair  supply  of  cream  for  his  cream  laid  and  sug- 
gesting that  butter-milk  might  be  used  for  the  com- 
moner sorts, 
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THEY  WANT  CABINET  TO  SUSPEND  JUSTICE. 

Another  big  fiaiii  to  (.'anadiuii  iie\vs[)rint  mamifac- 
turcTS  was  recorded  when  Robert  A.  Priugle,  K.C.,  the 
Paper  Controller,  refused  to  stop  the  operation  of  the 
retroactive  clause  of  the  $69  price  to  July  1st.  The 
Canadian  Government  also  up  to  Monday  night  this 
week  had  not  removed  Controller  Pringle,  nor  had  it 
by  any  official  statement  intimated  that  it  was  going 
to  interfere  in  the  process  jirovided  for  appeal.  The 
publisliers  failed  to  keep  the  $r)7  price  in  effect. 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  both  publisher  and 
manufacturer  will  have  in  all  probability  definitely 
decided  to  make  formal  appeal  to  the  Paper  Control 
Tribunal.  The  intention  of  the  newspapers  to  appeal 
was  announced  late  last  week,  and  the  manufacturers 
reached  their  decision  at  their  meeting  in  Montreal 
on  Tuesday  this  week. 

A  score  or  more  of  publishers  came  to  Ottawa  last 
Tuesday,  and  held  another  of  their  "sessions"  before 
members  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet.  The  manufacturers 
this  time  were  not  given  notice  that  the  hearing  was 
to  take  place,  aud  so  were  not  represented.  While 
the  session  it  is  understood,  was  more  or  less  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  certain  reports  of  what  transpired  at 
it  has  reached  the  correspondent  of  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Magazine.  Why  the  Cabinet  again  gave  the  pub- 
lishers an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  without  notify- 
ing the  manufacturers,  is  yet  to  be  explained.  In 
some  quarters  the  meeting  is^  considered  as  being 
more  or  less  of  a  "star  chamber"  nature,  and  savors 
of  the  attempt  to  wield  the  "big  stick." 

The  writer  has  also  heard  that  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  publishers  at  Ottawa  the  threat  was  made  by 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa- 
tion to  have  the  Controller  removed  from  office,  and 
that  before  the  Cabinet  it  was  stated  or  charged  by  a 
newspaper  publisher  that  the  Controller  was  in  league 
with  the  newsprint  manufacturers. 

Such  mere  "incidentals"  however,  were  somehow 
overlooked  by  the  author  of  the  Canadian  Press  ac- 
count, which  appeared  in  Ottawa  newspapers  last 
Friday,  two  and  a  half  to  three  days  late.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  publishers  as  to  what  went  on  reads: 

"Cabinet's  Reply  to  Publishers'  Case  "Will  Facilitate 
Appeal  to  Judicial  Tribunal.'; 

"A  deputation  comprising  about  thirty  of  the  lead- 
ing publishers  of  Canada  waited  on  the  Cabinet  this 
week  to  protest  against  the  Paper  Controller's  recent 
order  fixing  the  price  of  newsprint  at  $69  per^ton  re- 
troactive to  July  1st,  when  the  price  was  $57.  The 
deputation  emphasized  chiefly  three  point.s.  The 
first  Avas  that  Controller  Pringle  had  arrived  at  his 
new  figure  without  proper  investigation,  and  largely 
in  fact  upon  mere  estimates  of  costs  suiiplied  by  the 
mills  and  which  could  not  possibly  be  analyzed  by 
the  publishers'  representatives  in  the  short  space  of 
time  the  Controller  had  iiermitted.  Tlie  second  point 
was  in  regard  to  the  .judicial  tribunal  which  has  been 
provided  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Controller.  The 
publishers  pointed  out  that  the  legal  practice  was  for 
the  court  of  appeal  to  decide  a  case  on  purely  the 
original  evidence.  If  the  .iudicial  tribunal  took  this 
view,  the  wrong  the  Paper  Controller  had  done  in  re- 
fusing time  for  analysis  of  the  manufacturers"  state- 
ments could  not  be  remedied  before  the  tribunal. 

The  third  point  the  publishers  jueseiited  was  that 
the  Controller's  previous  orders,  which  were  literally 
.rovenunent  orders,  had  repeatedly  been  defied  by  in- 


dividual paper  manufacturers.  This  being  the  case, 
the  Government  should  be  prepared  in  any  further 
case  of  defiance  to  take  over  the  mill  concerned  at 
once,  as  well  as  to  punish  those  guilty  of  the  offence. 
The  publishers  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  use  of 
their  troubling  themselves  to  present  a  case  to  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal  or  any  other  body  or  officer,  if  the 
GoverniiicTit  orders  had  been  scouted,  as  had  been  the 
case. '" 

Finally  the  publishers  asked  that  the  retroactive 
clause  of  the  Paper  Controller "s  order  be  suspended 
until  their  appeal  was  heard  by  the  Judicial  Tribunal. 

The  Cabinet  in  reply  said  in  effect,  that  they  could 
not  interfere  with  the  Controller's  order,  but  that 
they  would  facilitate  an  appeal  to  the  judicial  tri- 
bunal to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  ordcr-in-council  es- 
tablishing the  judicial  tribunal  ])rovidcd  that  the  tri- 
bunal might  accejjt  new  evidence  at  its  discretion.  If 
any  difficulty  about  this  arose,  which  the  Cabinet  did 
not  anticipate  would  be  the  case,  it  would  be  remedied 
by  further  order-in-council.  The  Government,  it  was 
added,  would  not  tolerate  any  defiance  of  its  orders. 

Finally,  as  regarding  the  retroactive  pa.vment,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Controller,  while  fixing  the 
condition,  had  made  no  ruling  as  to  how  the  payments 
in  arrears  should  be  made,  but  that  either  he  or  the 
judicial  tribunal  could  be  ai)pealed  to  in  this  respect. 

The  publishers  at  a  subsequent  meeting  decided  to 
make  application  to  the  Controller  for  an  order  sus- 
pending the  retroactive  payment  until  a  decision  of 
the  tribunal  is  got  upon  an  appeal  against  the  Con- 
troller's whole  order,  which  the  publishers  will  enter 
at   once  and  push   as  rapidly  as  possible. 

By  another  report.  !>ir  Thomas  White  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Controller  met  the 
publishers  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  states  the  Can- 
adian Press  Association  was  desirous  that  the  order 
of  the  Paper  Controller  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  and  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government. 

In  connection  with  his  having  proceeded  with  the 
inquiry,  Mr.  Pringle  told  the  Cabinet  pretty  much  the 
same  as  he  said  at  the  last  session  of  the  newsprint  in- 
quiry, in  effect  it  was  after  citing  costs  and  figures 
that  he  felt  it  was  onl.v  fair  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turers until  such  time  at  least  as  the  publishers 
could  have  his  ilecision  reviewed  by  the  Paper  Control 
Tribunal. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  Toronto  Star,  and  others,  very 
bitterly  attacked  the  findings  of  the  Controller,  and 
desired  the  Government  should  not  i>ermit  them  to  go 
into  effect  until   the  final   dis])osition   of  the  appeal. 

Discussion  on  the  matter  of  apjieal  is'  said  to  have 
ari.sen  as  to  whether  the  Appellate  tribunal  had  power 
under  the  existing  order-in-council  to  sta.v  the  opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Pringle 's  order.  In  the  order  it  is  set  out 
that  any  decision  or  order  of  the  Controller's  shall  be 
observed  and  complied  with  pending  the  disposition 
of  appeal. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  intimated  that  if  there  was 
any  difficulty  regarding  the  ai)peal  that  a  new  order- 
in-council  could  be  passed  giving  the  tribunal  full 
Iiower  to  stay  the  operation  of  the  order.  One  manu- 
facturer spoken  to  by  the  writer  is  doubtful  if  such 
can  be  done. 

Further  justifi«ation  of  the  new  price  has  since  come 
in  the  form  of  the  decision  of>lie  three  X^ircuit  Judges 
ill  the  United  States  fixing  the  price  of  newsprint 
paper  in  rolls  at  $70  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mill,    . 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


Dr.  John  S.  Bates,  chaii'inau  of  the  Teehuical  Sec- 
tion, aud  Superiutendeut  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratories is  ill  with  Spanish  influenza.  He  has  been 
confined  to  his  house  for  several  days.  Tlie  attack  of 
the  "'flu'"  followed  a  visit  to  New  York  last  week. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
P-0.    Address  on  safety.    A.  P.  Costi^ane,  Pulp  and 
Paper,  16,  No.  24,  p.  531  (1918).     A  general  survey  of 
the   advantages   of  accident   prevention   work   and   ot 
some  factors  essential  to  its  success  are  given. — R.C. 

N-4.  A  guide  to  boiler  economy.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
16,  No.  24,  p.  533  (1918).  A  steam  flow  meter  is  a 
guide  both  as  to  conditions  existing  inside  of  boilers 
and  as  to  firing  aud  similar  matters. — R.C. 

R-5.  Canada  loses  ten  millions.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
16,  No.  26,  p.  579  (1918).  A  discussion  of  the  recently 
fixed  price  of  (Canadian  newsprint  sold  in  the  United 
States  is  given. — R.C. 

P-5.  Accidents  reported,  May  1918.  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per, 16,  No.  26.  p.  581  (1918).— H.C. 

R-13.  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association.  Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  25,  p. 
560  (1918).  The  minutes  of  the  business  meeting  of 
•luiu'  6th  are  given. — R.C. 

B-5.  Some  aspects  of  logging  in  the  Adirondacks. 
A.  H.  Recknagle,  B.A.,  M.F.,  Puli.  and  Paper,  16,  No. 
25,  p.  558  (1918).  The  unit  of  measure  is  tlie  Adiron- 
dack Standard,  a  log  13  feet  long  b.v  19  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  small  end  inside  the  bark,  which  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  200  board  feet.  A  saving  of  8.4%  in 
soft  wood  and  14.9%  in  hardwood  has  been  reported, 
due  to  cutting  lower  stumps.  Shrinkage  in  driving  is 
about  1  to  2  per  cent  for  the  first  year,  5  per  cent  for 
the  second  year,  and  8  per  cent  for  the  third  year, 
which  elapses  before  the  log  reaches  the  mill. — R.C. 

A-17.  Germans  economize  in  use  of  lubricating  oils. 
Commercial  Attache,  E.  W.  Thompson,  ('(iiicnhageii. 
Denmark.  Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  24,  p.  .548  (1918). 
A  number  of  brief  and  timelv  suggestions  are  given. 
—R.C. 

A-1,  B-4.  Canadian  Douglas  fir.  h'orestry  Branch 
Bulletin  No.  60.  Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  25,  p.  572 
(1918).  A  summary  of  the  results  of  tests  on  timbers 
and  small  specimens  of  this  wood   is  given. — R.C. 

L-4.  Paper  can  manufacttire.  S.  M.  Langston. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  16.  No.  26,  p.  .586  (1918).  The  papei' 
is  fii'st  slit  and  rewound  into  tight  rolls,  then  made 
into  tubes,  and  then  cut  to  length.  The  tops  and  bot- 
toms, whether  of  tin  or  paper  are  drawn  in  a  doulde 
acting  i)ress.  A  small  slitter  and  rewinder,  tube  ma- 
chine, tube  cutter,  moistener,  and  pi-ess  has  a  capacity 
of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  cans  per  ten  hours,  with 
two  or  three  operators.  The  cost  of  labor  and  mater- 
ials alone,  per  thousand  cans  4  1-6  inch  by  7i^  inch, 
paper  tops  and  bottoms,  is  about  .$6.58.  The  cost  per 
tliousand  cans  3  inch  by  5  inch  tin  tops  and  bottoms,  is 
aliout  $8.25  for  labor  aiul  materials  alone. — R.('. 

R-0.  Paper  essential,  but  its  use  must  be  curtailed. 
Paper  Mill  41,  No.  32,  p.  1  (1918).  United  States  Cov- 
ernmpnt  regulations  as  regards  curtailment  in  news- 
print consumption  and  also  as  i-egards  otliei-  grades 
are  fully  covered. — R.C. 


R-0.    British  paper  restriction.    Paper  Mill,  41,  No. 

30.  p.  24  (1918).     The  text  of  Paper  Restriction  Order 
No.  2,  dated  June  17,  1918,  is  given.— R.C. 

L-4.  Cartons  vs.  bulk.  J.  Walter  Duncan.  Paper' 
.Mill,  41,  No.  35,  p.  36  (1918).  The  ca.se  in  favor  of  sell- 
ing foodstuffs  in  carton  rather  than  in  bulk  is  review- 
ed.—K.C. 

Q-4.  Failures  in  reinforced  concrete.  H.  Jermain 
Creighton.  Pulp  and  Paper  16,  No.  35  p.  771  (1918). 
Unless  absolutely  waterproof,  reinforced  concrete 
.structures  are  attacked  by  solutions  of  chlorides  or 
suli)hates  ami  especially  by  solutions  containing  both. 
If  continually  wet  with  brine,  advanced  deterioration 
may  set  in  in  a  few  years. — R.C 

D-7.  Forests,  farms,  and  erosion.  S.  T.  Dana.  Puli) 
and  Paper,  16,  No.  29,  p.  647.  (1918).  The  damage  re- 
sulting from  ero.sion,  and  its  causes,  as  improper  lum- 
bering, with  the  accompanying  fires,  and  injudicial 
clearing  of  land,  is  sketched,  together  with  remedies 
—R.C. 

D-4.  Process  and  apoaratus  for  reducing  wood  to 
pulp.  U.S.  Patent  No.  1,132,258,  to  E.  M.  Hall.  Pulp 
ami  Paper  Magazine  16,  No.  36,  p.  802  (1918).  The 
basis  of  the  Hall  process  is  the  removal  of  the  fibres, 
as  soon  as  they  are  torn  off,  from  further  abrasive  ac- 
tion. This  is  done  by  providing  relatively  deep  trans- 
verse grooves  in  the  surface  of  the  stone. — R.C. 

D-4.  Bur  for  treating  grindstones.  U.S  Patent  No 
1,219.299  to  E.  .M.  Hall.  Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  36, 
p.  801.  (1918).  The  surfaces  at  the  basis  of  the  bur 
teeth  are  flat,  so  that  its  action  on  the  stone  will  pro- 
duce a  surface  that  will  have  and  retain  a  uniform  ac- 
tion on  the  wood. — R.C. 

A-4.  The  valuation  of  sulphite  pulp.  "Snowshoe." 
Pulp  and  Pai)cr,  16,  No.  36.  p.  193  (1918).  An  orig- 
inal .sedimentation  tester  consisting  of  a  gla.ss  tube 
391/0  in.  by  11/2  in.,  closed  at  the  bottom  with  machine 
wire  supported  by  perforated  tin  is  filled  with  1150 
cc.  of  a  solution  of  sulphtie  containing  one  part  pulp 
in  300  ce.  of  water.  The  time  necessary  for  the  height 
of  solution  to  drop  3  in.  in  the  tube  is  taken  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  strength  of  the  i)ulp.  Poor  pulp  gives  values 
of  about  350  sec.  while  good  samples  give  about  180 
sec— R.C. 

K-15.  Making  newsp.rint  without  sulphite.  .  Pulp 
and  Paper  16,  No.  36,  p.  799,  (1918).  In  the  Lefebvre 
system  of  handling  ground  wood,  the  pulp  flows 
through  a  fifty  foot  channel  provided  with  riffles  into 
a  tank.  From  near  the  top  of  this  the  pulp  is  drawn 
l)y  a  pinnp  and  delivered  into  a  tower  three  or  four 
ieet  s(puire  and  high  enough  to  deliver  to  the  screen 
hy   gi'avity. — R.C. 

R-0.  Ruling  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  Pulp  and 
Paper,  16,  No.  .35,  p.  779  (1918).  Several  recent  no- 
tices given  out  by  the  United  States  War  Industries 
Board  are  given. — R.C. 

P-1.  Eliminating  block  pile  hazards.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Pulp  iind  Paper  16.  Nn.  28.  p.  628  (1918).  The 
steps  trikeii  by  the  Laurentide  Co  in  the  interests  of 
s-ifetv  lire  outlined.— R.C. 


Knowing  where  to  go   for-  iufoi'iuation   is  almost  a; 
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UiVITED  STATES  T^OTES 


The  I'liited  Typothetac  ol'  America  held  a  meeting 
at  Ciiiciuiiati,  Ohio,  the  latter  part  of  last  week  at 
which  time  a  pledge  was  made  to  ■■conserve  paper, 
promote  business  on  profitable  lines,  educate  members 
in  cost  accounting,  estimating,  salesmanship  and  busi- 
ness administration,  and  assist  skilled  labor  to  higher 
efficiency  in  the  industry." 

W.  J.  Manley,  of  the  U.S.  Railroad  Administration  is 
to  address  the  paper  manufacturers  at  Ilolyoke.  Mass., 
on  the  subject  of  transportation  in  the  near  future. 
The  address  of  Mv.  Maidey  has  been  postponed  be- 
cause of  the  spread  of  S])anish  influenza. 

The  Bridgeport  Paper  Co.  has  increased  its  capital 
from  !i^86,000  to  .^100,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Connecticut  River  will  be 
used  to  transport  paper  between  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and 
Hartfort,  Ct.,  by  next  year.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Power  bill  will  be  passed  at  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress which  will  make  it  possible  to  build  a  new  dam 
at  Windsor  Locks.  Ct.,  that  will  make  navigation  on 
the  Connect ic\it   River  possible. 

Donald  B.  Logan  who  in  private  life  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Taylor-Logan'Company,  is  now  a  captain  on  the 
staff  of  General  Pershing.  When  he  left  Holyoke  he 
was  a  first-lieutenant  and  has  .inst  received  the  new" 
promotion. 

The  paper  mill  of  Marshall  &  Jlitchell  at  Wooddale. 
Del.,  was  burned  recently,  with  a  lo.ss  of  $40,000.  The 
fire  was  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion  in  the 
room  used  for  the  storage  of  rags.  About  $6,000  worth 
of  paper  waiting  shipment  was  destroyed. 

Henry  Lindemeyer  and  Sons,  paper  dealers  in  Xew 
York  City  have  leased  a  four-story  brick  building  at 
122  to  12*8  West  Third  Street,  to  be  used  for  storage 
purposes  after  alterations  ai'e  comjjleted  on  Novem- 
ber 1. 

The  property  owneis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Biyant 
Paper  Co.  mills  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  claim  /that  the  big 
pumps  which  have  recently  been  installed  by  this  coii^ 
pany  are  taking  so  much  water  from  the  stratum  be- 
lo\v  the  surface  that  the  houses  are  beginning  to  settle. 
The  ease  has  been  bi'ought  before  the  City  Manager. 
Harry  Freedman. 

The  so-called  '"  recai)ture"'  clause  in  the  water 
power  bill  which  recently  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  the  centre  of  the  fight  which  the  conser- 
vationists are  waging.  Gifford  Pinchot  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fight  to  have  the  bill  amended.  The 
bill  as  it  is  written  calls  for  fifty  leases  of  water  power 
sites  wnth  the  further  jirovision  that  the  public  may 
take  over  the  sites  at  the  end  of  that  time,  by  paying 
the  private  leasers  the  net  investment.  This  has  been 
construed  to  mean  "all  the  capital  used  during  the 
fifty  year  jieriod  of  development,"  while  the  conserva- 
tionists on  the  other  hand  want  the  public  to  pay  only 
for  the  "fair  value"  of  the  plant  at  the  time  that  it 
was  taken  over.  The  paper  and  pulp  industry  has  a 
dii-ect  interest  in  this  power  bill. 

Ray  C.  Hahu,  who  succeeds  the  late  Harry  Johnson. 
is  now  the  manager  of  the  Dayton  branch  of  the  Diem 
&  Wing  Paper  Co.  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

There  is  plenty  of  pulpwood  at  Appleton.  Wis.,  and 


this  supply  is  increasing  rather  than  decrea.'^ing  ac- 
cording to  iei)orts.  More  than  100  carloads  are  fi-e- 
(luentl.v  distributed  to  the  mills  daily. 

The  Philadelphia  Stationers'  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  on  Thursday  night,  October  10th, 
at  Philadelphia.  Present  officers  have  been  renomin- 
ated, as  follows:  President,  Harry  A.  Prizer,  of  Wil- 
liam j\Iann  Company;  Frank  R.  Welsh,  of  William 
Hoskins  Company,  vicc-i)resitlent ;  Lewis  A.  Ilawkes. 
of  C.  Howard  Hunt  f*en  Company,  Camden,  X.J.,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  Dr.  Philip  Jaisohn,  of  Philip  .lai- 
sohn  &  Co.,  treasurer,  and  Francis  B.  Irwin,  of  James 
Hogan  Company,  secretary. 

Lieut.  Winship  Hodge,  son  of  Fred.  ^I.  Hodge,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Co.,  has  been  cited  for 
bravery  in  the  front  line  in  France  according  to  late 
tlis|)atehes.  Lieut.  Hodge  and  a  small  detail  drove 
back  a  German  raiding  party. 

The  Pettebone-Cataract  Company  mill  at  Niagara 
Falls  is  now  running  only  intermittently,  because  it 
cannot  obtain  all  the  water  necessai'v  to  run  full  time. 
The  Government  has  issued  an  order  to  conserve  pow- 
er for  war  purposes  and  the  Pettebone  Cataract  Com- 
pany was  ordered  last  week  to  stop  taking  water  con- 
tinuously. The  mill  has  enough  orders  to  run  night  and 
dav. 


Specifications  for  Rags  Adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Waste 
Material  Dealers  at  the  Hotel  Asror  oij  September  24 
and  25  the  specifications  of  rag  classification  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Wriiiag  Paper  Association  were  ratified 
with  slight  alterations. 

The  entire  specifications  conccining  old  rags  were 
ratified  while  ihose  concerning  new  rags  were  Hcce))t- 
cil  with  slight  alt  ^"al  ions.  It  is  likely  that  the  writing 
paper  manufacturers  will  accept  the  changes  as  made. 

According  to  the  rv?port  of  tlie  eonnnitfoe  on  rag 
classification  of  ;he  VViithig  Papc;  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  rules  governing  vhe  purchase  of  .rags 
;Me  understood  to  be  those  embodied  in  the  trade 
customs  issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Waste 
M.i.'crial  Dealers  and  approved  by  the  Writing  Paper 
Manufacturers    Association. 

Specifications  for  29  grades  of  rags, -new  and  old, 
are  given  in  the  full  account  of  the  meeting  published 
in    Amc;'icaii   journals. 


ONE  EDITION  TOOK  84  ACRES  OF  PULPWOOD. 

In  an  address  dcliveivd  licforc  the  London  .\dvcr- 
lising  Club  a  few  days  ago  by  Editor  Louis  Blake 
Duff,  of  the  Wclland  Telegraph,  the  statement  was 
made  that  last  February,  when  President  Wilson  was 
to  make  a  momentous  announcement  before  both 
Houses,  the  Chicago  Tribune  sold  700,000  copiies.  The 
I)aper  was  made  from  wood  cut  in  this  country,  and 
was  made  into  paper  in  mills  along  the  Welland  canal. 
Eighty-four  aci-e^  of  pulp  were  cleared  for  that  issue, 
and  olO  men  took  four  days. to  make^  the  paper.  If 
spread  out  sheet  to  sheet  it  wTinld  reach  from  Behring 
Strait  to  Cape  Horn.  If  that  amount  of  paper  were 
bought  in  the  60"s.  it  would  have  cost  .$185,000. 
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Lieut.  IL  B.  Preston,  .son  of  T.  H.  Preston,  ax- 
il.P. P.,  proprietor  of  the  Brantford  Expositor,  was 
recently  killed  in  action.  He  left  with  the  First 
Brants,  and  was  later  transferred.  The  deceased 
leaves  a  wife  who  is  at  present  in  London,  England. 
The  many  newspaper  friends  of  Mr.  Preston  will  sym- 
pathise with  him  in  the  loss  of  his  son.  It  appears 
that  he  was  wounded  in  the  drive  on  Brocourt-Queant 
hut,  as  the  other  four  officers  of  his  company  were 
all  disabled,  he  carried  on  and  later  met  death. 

Sir  John  Willison,  Canadian  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  and  fornu'r  editor  of  the  Toronto  News, 
who  is  President  of  the  Canadian  Kec(nistniction  As- 
sociation, has  returned  from  an  extended  trip  through 
the  western  provinces,  where  he  addressed  a  number 
of  large  meetings.  He  says  that  the  problems  of  after- 
the-war  reconstruction  will  not  be  as  great  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East  and  points  out  the  need  of  close  co- 
operation between  all  i)arts  of  Canada  in  dealing  with 
these  ([uestions  that  will  arise. 

Henry  Button  of  Toionto,  Canadian  manager  of  J. 
M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Limited,  the  noted  English  publish- 
ers, tendered  a  dinnei-  to  Mr.  Dent  at  the  Arts  and  Let- 
ters Club,  Toronto.  The  noted  English  visitor  dis- 
cussed literature  through  the  spectacles  of  a  |)ublish- 
er,  and  a  very  enjoyable  time  was  spent. 

Vanderhoof,  Scott  and  C"o.,  Limited,  pu])lishers,  To- 
idnto,  who  have  been  issuing  the  I'anada  Weekly, 
have  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors  to  6.  T.  Clarkson,  Toronto.  A  meeting  of 
the  creditors  was  held  this  week  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
api)ointing  inspectors,  etc. 

W.  M.  Sliea.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Lincoln  Pa- 
])cr  Mills,  Merrittou,  Out.,  who  has  been  sjjending  the 
past  few  months  at  Algonquin  Park  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  has  resumed  his  duties,  aii<l  is  much  im- 
proved. 

Robert  Jennings,  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  paper  mills  in  Quebec 
jjrovince. 

General  Sir  David  Watson,  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle, 
who  was  recently  privately  invested  by  King  George 
in  London,  with  the  K.C.B.,  has  received  high  praise 
from  the  London  Times,  which  says  he  has  proved  on 
manj-  critical  occasions  that  he  has  a  genius  for  lead- 
ership, and  that  the  career  on  the  field  of  Sir  David 
Watson  is  yet  another  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  civilian  of  strong  character  and  high  ability 
has  made  good  in  the  war. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Midland  ('ounties  Press 
A.ssociation,  held  in  Toronto  last  week.  T.  P.  Lancas- 
ter, of  the  Havelock  Standard,  President,  occupied  the 
chair.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  J.  Taylor  of 
the  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review,  President  of  the  Can- 
adian Press  Association,  J.  M.  Imrie.  manager  of  the 
Association,  and  M.  0.  Hammond,  chairman  of  the  In- 
ter-i)rovineial  Press  News  and  Feature  Committee  in 
connection  with  tlie  new  Victory  Loan.     The  Midland 


Coun'ties  Press  Association  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  ([uestion  of  abating  the  free  publicity 
nuisance,  the  problem  of  securing  foreign  advertising, 
and  raising  advertising  rates. 

Paper  manufacturing  plants  and  paper  using  estab- 
lishments at  Ottawa  were  more  or  less  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  which 
broke  out  at  Ottawa  last  week  and  continued  this 
week,  necessitating  the  closing  of  schools,  theatres 
and  churches  in  Ottawa  aiul  the  English  schools  in 
Hull. 

Up  to  Monday  about  twenty  of  the  employes  of 
the  E.  H.  Edtly  Company  had  been  affected,  and 
with  John  R .  Booth  the  number  was  slightly  larger. 
One  of  the  employees  of  the  Eddy  Company  died  on 
Saturday.  Several  employees  in  newspaper  and 
printing  offices  are  also  down  with  the  disease.  Up 
to  Monday  noon  this  week,  it  was  estimated  there 
were  4,000  eases  of  the  disease  in  Ottawa. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  widening  use  of 
paper  handkerchiefs  was  brought  to  light  recently  in 
the  border  cities  of  Ontario,  when  the  Medical  Health 
Officers  issued  regulations  compelling  the  use  of  such 
handkerchiefs  by  the  children  of  the  public  and  sep- 
arate schools.  The  same  order  was  sent  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  theatres,  who  were  notified  that  patrons 
must  use  handkerchiefs  when  coughing  or  sneezing. 

Charles  V.  Syrett,  manager  of  the  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twine  ('o.,  Toronto  who,  with  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily, has  been  spending  the  summer  at  Long  Branch 
Park,  has  retui'ued  to  his  home.  4:^  Dunn  Avenue,  To- 
i'onto. 

(iordon  C.  Banks,  who  has  fo!-  some  time  been  con- 
nected with  the  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  has  been 
ajjpointed  business  manager  of  the  Canadian  Church- 
man, Toronto,  and  was  presented  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  with  a  gold  watch  and  fob  by  fellow 
•employees. 


History  of  Publishing. 

S.  1).  Gundy, 'of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  To- 
ronto, addressed  the  Rotary  Club,  Toronto,  recently 
on  the  history  of  publi.shing.  He  stated  that  twenty 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  the  Ox- 
ford Press  printed  the  Apostles'  Creed.  This  was  ten 
years  before  the  first  printing  was  done  by  Caxton, 
England's  pioneer  printer.  In  1690  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity press  printed  the  Lord's  prayer  in  nineteen 
different  languages  and  from  that  time  on  the  develop- 
ment of  printing  had  steadily  progressed.  In  1830  the 
Ovford  Unive--sity  Press  was  removed  to  London,  and 
fouitecn  years  ago  opened  a  branch  in  Toronto.  Mr. 
Gundy  also  told  of  the  discovery  and  development  of 
India  paper  l)y  the  Oxford  Press  after  twenty  years 
of  experiments.  This,  he  said,  had  revolutionized  the 
publishing  industry. 
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Fred.  Smith,  of  Smith,  Davidson  and  Wright,  whole- 
sale paper  dealers,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  in  Toronto 
and  Montreal  last  week  on  business,  and  called  upon 
a  number  of  friends  in  the  trade. 

E.  G.  R.  Clarke,  of  Toronto,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  paper  trade,  has  enlisted  with  the  Canadian  Postal 
CJorps,  which  will  he  attached  to  the  Army  Service 
Corps  accoinpanyin<r  the  Canadian  Siberian  E.xpedi- 
tioiuu y  Force.  Sergt.  Clarke  was  for  some  time  in  the 
Postal  Corps  at  Xiagara-on-the-Lake  Camp,  and  since 
then  has  been  representing  the  Specialty  Paper  Hag 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  in  Eastern  Ontario.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  salesman  for  the  National  Paper  Co., 
of  ^'alley field.  Que.,  covering  Toronto  and  Ontario. 

I.  II.  Weldon,  and  S.  F.  Duncan,  of  the  Provincial 
I'ciper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  left  this  week  on  a  visit 
to  the  plant  of  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

E.  II.  Wilkinson,  who  for  several  years  was  a  witle- 
ly.  known  pa])er  salesntan  in  Toronto,  and  enlisted 
with  the  Cobourg  Heavy  Battery  and  while  fighting 
in  France  was  ga.ssed,  has  resumed  his  connection  with 
the  ti'ade  and  has  opened  an  office  on  Bay  Street,  To- 
ronto. 

The  National  Paper  Products  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion created  under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  has  been  granted  an  extra  pro- 
vincial license  to  do  business  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, and  to  invest  $-10,000  capital.  H.  A.  Stewart,  of 
Brockville,  has  been  appointed  attorney  of  the  com- 
l-au}',  which  is  empowered  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  paper,  paper  towels  and  all  kinds  of 
I)ai)cr   i)i-oducts   and    articles. 

Rolph,  Clai'k,  Stone,  Limited,  Toronto,  have  sent 
out  notices  to  the  trade  that  since  the  commencenu'nV 
of  the  war,  there  has  been  an  average  increase  of 
about  one  hundred  i)er  cent  in  the  cost  of  papers.  Ow- 
ing to  special  arrangements  the  firm  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  price  of  this  paper  for  the  last  four 
years,  with  the  exception  of  one  snmll  increase.  Gon- 
dii ions  have  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary-  that  they  make  an  increase  in  the 
prices  and  the  figure  for  National  Safety  Paper  is  now 
$13.50  per  ream,  size  17  x  28.  On  iiuantities  of  five 
reams  and  over,  three  per  cent  discount  is  allowed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association  held  in  Montreal  last  week, 
several  important  matters  were  di.scussed.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Quebec  .section  as  well  as  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Association  should  .send  in  to  Secretary 
N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  a  full  list  of  the  lines,  col- 
ors and  sizes  of  book  and  writing  papers  handled,  and 
what  they  think  can  properly  be  eliminated.  When 
these  reports  are  all  to  hand  the  restilt,  with  certain 
recommendations,  will  be  presented  to  the  paper 
mgnufaeturers  for  consideration  and  action. 

Cedar  Products,  Limited,  have  been  ineoi-porated 
with  head  office  at  Amherst,  N.S.,  and  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000  to  carry  on  business  as  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  timber,  hunber  and  pulpwood.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  F.  L.  Milner,  and  H.  A.  Purdy, 
of  Amherst,  N.S. 

Waldo  S.  Haley,  who  was  for  some  time  with  the 
Hattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls, 
Ont.,  has  been  engaged  by  the  (!rown-Williamette  Pa- 
per Co.,  as  general  sulpliite  superintendent  of  their 
chemical  pulp  plants. 

The  port  of  Montreal  is  second  only  to  New  York 
in  the  ocean  shipping  handled  in  North  American  har- 


bors. The  totals  for  1916  show:  New  York,  $3,524,- 
152,195;  Montreal,  .$577,6fi5.S]]  ;  Boston.  $342,130,189; 
Philadelphia,  $289,296,471  ;   lialtimore,  $20s,512,290. 


Abitibi  Keeps  Ahead. 

N'ot  satisfied  with  getting  out  a  newsy  weekly  paper. 
full  of  items  of  interest  in  and  about  Inxpiois  Falls, 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  enterprising  editor  of  the 
■'Broke  Hustler"'  has  started  a  new  section.  The  first 
number  of  the  "Broke  Hustler  Illustrated  Monthly" 
shows  seven  interesting  views  of  the  growing  town. 
The  pleasing  effect  of  recent  village  improvements 
is  noticeable.  These  pictures  recall  pleasant  memories 
of  the  Editor's  recent  visit  to  the  town  last  summer. 


Dryden  Pulp.  &  Paper  Co.,  Incorporated. 

A  iirovincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Dry- 
den Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Dryden,  Ontario,  and  a  ea|)ital  stock  of  one  million 
dollars.  It  is  understood  that  this  is  not  a  new  ven- 
ture in  the  pulp  and  paper  arena,  but  is  the  name  for 
Ihc  organization  which  will  assume  control  of  the 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  which  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  litpiidator  and  receiver.  D.  S.  Mather,  of 
Winnipeg,  since  1913,  and  operated  by  him  as  a  going 
concern.  The  old  bondholders  will  be  given  new  de- 
benture stock  of  the  new  company,  the  old  bonds  be- 
ing retired. 


CHEMICAL  SOCIETY  NOT  GERM-PROOF. 

Plans  were  well  under  way  for  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 16th  the  winter  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Chemi- 
cal Industry  in  Montreal.  On  account  of  the  influ- 
enza epidemic  public  meetings  are  banned,  and  the 
first  gathering  is  indefinitely  postponed.  The  meet- 
ings this  year  will  be  held  usually  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  at  176  Mansfield  St.. 
jMontreal.  H.  J.  Roast,  F.C.S.,  chairman  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee,  is  waging  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
interest  all  chemically  inclined  individuals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montreal  in  the  Society,  either  as  regular 
members  of  the  Society  or  as  local  members  of  the 
^Montreal  Section.     Come  in,  all  ve  chemists! 


PUBLISHERS  GET  SPECIAL  HEARING  OCT.   10: 

Indications  that  Canadian  new.spaper  publishers  in- 
tend to  strongly  oppose  the  payment  of  monies  due 
the  manufacturers  under  the  retroactive  clause  ap- 
jieared  at  Ottawa  late  Tuesday  when  the  Controller 
granted  the  newspapei's  a  special  hearing  to  be  held 
at  Ottawa  on  Oct.  10th. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  as  announced  is  to  hear 
a  formal  motion  presented  on  behalf  of  the  newspapers 
regarding  the  o|)eration  of  the  retroactive  clause.  The 
success  or  failure  of  the  motion  from  now  until  Dee. 
1st  will  mean  the  use  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  tbe 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers. 

The  original  order  as  it  stood  commanded  the  pub- 
lishers to  pay  up,  but  the  presentation  of  their  motion 
now  together  with  what  was  urged  before  the  Cabinet 
last  week,  indicates  the  publishers  want  payment  to  be 
further  delayed.  The  announcement  of  the  special 
meeting  came  as  quite  a  surprise.  The  newsprint 
manufacturers  will  be  represented  by  counsel. 


Unto  him  who  removeth  a-guard  shall  rest  be  given 
froTu  his  labors. 


Oct.  19.  i:n,s. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto.  October  7. — The  new.sprint  priee.s  continue 
to  occupy  the  field  of  intere.st.  The  announcement  of 
the  new  figure  of  $70.00  per  ton  across  the  bordei'  is 
mighty  good  tiding.s  to  the  Canadian  firms  as  about 
88  per  cent  of  the  product  made  in  the  Dominion  is 
exported.  The  new  U.S!.  figure,  which  is  one  dollar 
higher  than  the  Canadian  price,  is  retroactive  from 
April  last,  while  the  fresh  quotation  in  Canada  is  re- 
troactive from  July  1st  last. 

Just  what  the  pulp  and  paper  business  means  to 
Canada  is  revealed  in  a  report,  recently  prepared  by 
the  Dominion  Board  of  Statistics,  which  shows  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  production  last  year  was  .$96,248.- 
824  and  the  t^tal  capital  invested  in  lands,  buildings, 
machinery,  stocks  on  hand  and  working  capital  was 
$186,374,905.  while  the  number  of  employees  was  over 
21.900.  There  was  produced  689,847  tons  of  news- 
print having  a  value  of  $38,868,084:  45.235  tons  of 
book  and  writing  paper  of  a  value  of  $9,310,138,  and 
50.360  tons  of  wrapping  valued  at  $5,646,750. 

The  latest  news  from  Ottawa,  where  the  publishers 
have  been  very  busy,  is  that  an  application  will  be 
made  to  the  Controller  for  an  order  suspend insr  the 
retroactive  payment  until  a  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Tribunal  is  secured  upon  an  appeal  against  the  Con- 
troller's whole  order,  which  publisher.?  will  enter  at 
once  and  push  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  situation  is 
changing  from  day  to  day,  and  the  Appeal  Tribunal 
will  likely  .settle  matters  definitely,  althousrh  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  new  figure  in  Canada  will  be  upheld, 
owing  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  TTnited  States  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Canadian  Official  Record,  is 
coming  in  for  some  harsh  criticism.  At  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  the  watchword  is  conservation,  there 
was  half  a  ton  of  paper  consumed  in  the  initial  edi- 
tion, and  it  is  said  that  the  next  issue  is  likely  to  run 
away  with  a  ton.  Much  of  the  nmtter  in  the  Official 
Record  is  a  duplicate  of  what  appears  in  the  Canada 
Gazette.  The  jouriml  is  i-eported  to  serve  no  useful 
purpose  and  to  be  a  total  unnocessaiw  expense. 


Several  mills  are  badly  handicapped  at  present  ow- 
ing to  large  number  of  their  employes  being  down 
with. the  Spanish  influenza. 

"Newspapers  are  giving  much  space  to  the  doings 
and  utterances  of  (jommissioner  Pringle,  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  regulate  the  cost  of  paper.  "We 
.  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  well-meant  ef- 
forts by  the  government  to  help  the  press  has  not 
only  been  futile,  but  injurious.  The  law  of  demand 
and  supply  capnot  be  stemmed  by  order.s-in-council, 
and  the  government  i.s  only  wasting  public  money  in 
trying  to  do  so.  A  tax  on  undue  profits  would  be' 
legitimate ;  interference  with  the  regular  course  of 
trade    is    not." 

Such  is  the.  observation  of  the  Huntingdon.  Que., 
"Gleaner,"  and  is  one  of  the  few  outspoken  opinions 
of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be  to 
regulate  prices. 

In  the  rag  and  waste  paper  line,  paper  of  every 
grade  is  booming.  White  shavings  and  box  makers' 
materials  are  mostly  sought,  and  the  market  is  strong. 
The  supply  is  very  light,  which  makes  a  bullish  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  dealers.  There  has  been  a  decided 
jump  on  the  part  of  mixed  papers  and  news  particu- 
larly. Cotton  rags  are  coming  to  their  own.  and  there 
is  a  health.v  requisition  for  all  grades,  with  quotations 
as  high  as  formerly.  Roofing  stock  is  active  with 
the  price  rising. 

Board  mills  are  very  busy  and  getting  farther  be- 
hind in  the-ir  orders.  Paper  box  factories  continue 
active,  and  are  mostly  operating  to  capacity,  consider- 
ing the  scarcity  of  help.  There  is  a  shortage  of  glazed 
kraft  and  dealers  are  charging  customers  one-half  a 
cent  more  per  pound  for  this  commodity  than  they 
are  for  unglazed.  Kraft  plants  generally  have  more 
orders  on  hand  than  they  can  fill  for  weeks.  "Wrap- 
ping pauer  mills  are  pretty  busy,  but  have  caught  up 
some  with  deliveries  and  jobbers  are  pleased  at  the 
turn  affairs  have  taken. 

String  has  also  ascended  in  price,  and  is  so  valu- 
able that  in  some  of  the  smaller  stores  in  Toronto,  par- 
eels  are  not  being  tied  up.     Retail  dealers   in  twines 
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state  that  since  the  war  it  has  gone  steadily  forward, 
and  a  pound  of  string  that  sold  in  1914  for  35  cents 
is  now  commanding  as  liigh  as  75  and,  in  some  eases. 
85  cents.  Recently  there  was  an  advance  of  12  cents 
per  pound.  The  war  seems  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
rise.  In  normal  times  Russian  and  Italian  hemp  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  twine. 
The  Russian  market  is  practically  closed  now,  except 
for  a  few  stra.y  orders,  which  have  been  on  the  road 
for  some  time  and,  while  Italian  hemp  is  still  available, 
it  is  coming  in  in  very  small  ([uautities.  Indian  jute 
has  acted  as  a  substitute  for  these  two  hemps,  but  it 
is  now  said  that  the  crops  in  India  have  been  injured 
of  late  by  storms.  One  twine  manufacturer  stated  that 
he  expected  to  make  anotliei-  advance  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Submarines  have  sunk  large  quantities  of  twine 
and  the  demand  is  bigger  than  it  ever  M'as  before, 
while  the  supply  is  much  smaller,  some  of  the  mar- 
kets being  closed,  while  the  material  is  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  war  materials.  A  short 
time  ago  no  jute  was  available,  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment commandeered  75  per  cent  of  the  growth  for  war 
purposes.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  way  with  cotton 
twine,  according  to  local  dealers.  The  first  cotton 
crop  report  from  the  United  States,  which  came  early 
in  May,  was  good.  Then  it  was  quoted  bj'  the  New 
York  market  at  35  cents  per  pound,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  Aiigust,  it  went  up  to  39  cents.  The 
second  crop  report  quoted  in  September  was  very 
bad,  which  is  the  reason  for  the  recent  advance.  In 
some  cities  in  the  United  States  it  is  declared  that  no 
parcels  are  being  tied. 

In  regard  to  sulphite  pulp  there  is  still  a  great  scar- 
city of  bleached  pulp.  There  is  very  little  foreign  pulp 
arriving  in  the  United  States  and  as  high  as  $175  has 
been  obtained  for  bleached  sidphite  in  the  American 
market  by  one  leading  Canadian  firm.  The  increase, 
which  has  gone  into  effect  will,  it  is  thought,  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  in  December  there  is 
likely  to  be  another  advance.  Delivery  continues  ex- 
cellent. There  is  a  fair  demand  for  ground  wood.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Peerless  pulp  plant  at  Thorold, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  months  ago,  is  like- 
ly to  be  rebuilt. 

Envelope  factories  are  busy,  and  so  a^-e  coated  pa- 
per plants,  some  of  which  are  working  overtime.  The 
demand  for  book  and  writing  papers  still  keeps  up, 
and  some  new  trade  customs  have  just  gone  into  ef- 
fect. The  efforts  of  standardization  and  elimination  of 
certain  grades  and  colors  is  making  progress,  owing 
to  the  united  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation and  the  mills.  The  jobbers  are  well  pleased 
with  the  stride  that  has  been  made  so  far  and  report 
business  good. 

The  following  quotations  ]irevail  in   Toronto: 


Paper. 

*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.45 

•News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots $3,521/2 

•News   (sheet)   at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.80 

•News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots    .  .    .  .$3.92^^ 
•For  Canada  onlv 

Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp $29.00  to  $30.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade $75.00  to  $85.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $95.00  to  $100.00 

Sulphite,  bleached $135.00  to  $140.00 

Sulphate $105.00 

Ra^s  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.   1   white    envelope    cuttuigs -$5.50 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4.50 

Mixed  Shavings $1.40 

White  Blanks  . .    . .   '. $1.60 

Heavy  ledger  stock $2.90 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50 

No.  1    magazine $2.00 

No.  1  book  stock $1.60 

No.  1  new  manilas $2.70 

No.  1   print  manila $1 . 50 

Folded  news $1.30 

Overissues $1.50 

Kraft ..$4.25 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers $1.10 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $14.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings $11.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings $9.50 

No.  1  blue  overalls  cuttings $9.25 

Bleached  shoe  clip $10.00 

Unbleached  shoe  clip $9.50 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10  50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings $8.00 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings $9.25 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings .$9.00 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)     '.  .$4.00 

Flock  and  satincttes $3.05 

Tailor  rags $2.95 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York  (ity.  Oi-tdlicr  7. — liirreased  costs  of  raw 
materials  is  tiie  feature  of  the  markets  hei-e.  Higher 
prices  for  pulp,  higher  prices  for  old  pa])ers,  amount- 
ing to  an  increase  of  a  hundred  per  cent  for  the  lower 
grades  of  stock.  15  per  cent  increase  in  the  costs  of 
felts,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  line  of  matei'ials  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
costs  of  making  paper  arc  advancing,  the  demand  for 
pMlicr  is  on  the  increase  for  ]iractically  every  grade  of 
paper.  Tlie  result  is  a  firm  market  foV  paper  with  a 
strong  upward  tendency. 

Tlie  manufacturers  are  looking  forward  to  a  further 
(Mii'tailincnt    in    hle;n'1i    lii-rans,'   nf  tile   Government    de- 
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mauds  fur  L-hloririi'.  Tliis  will  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  paper  market,  since  almost  every  fjrade  of  paper 
needs  bleaching  powder.  It  is  said  that  the  taking 
of  bleach  from  the  manufacturers  will  chancre  the  de- 
mand for  paper,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  ileerease  tlie 
demand.  Sub.stitution  will  result,  and  readjustment. 
Aleanwhile  bleaclied  pulp  and  those  grades  of  paper 
made  with   bleach   are   increasing  materially   in  price. 

Prices  of  chemical  pulp  are  increasing  with  the  de- 
mand on  the  jnirt  of  the  mills,  strong,  aiul  the  stocks 
of  pulp  low.  Very  little  foreign  ])ulp  is  coming  in, 
although  the  importers  say  that  if  |)riees  continue  to 
increase  from  ifilO  to  $20  over  the  present  quotations, 
Scandinavian  pulp  will  once  more  enter  these  ports. 
Almost  evei'y  grade  of  ptilp  shows  an  increase  of  $5  a 
ton  ovei-  jirices  a  week  oi-  two  ago.  Scandinavian  kraft. 
Mitscherlich,  foreign  bleaclied  suli)hite,  foi'eign  un- 
bleached are  iioniinal.  ()nl\-  a  few  thousands  of  tons 
(if  foreign  i)ulp  of  all  kinds  are  on  hand.  Domestic 
bleached  sulphite  is»also  impossible  to  get.  The  whole 
market  is  moving  upward.  When  domestic  bleached 
sulphit(>  can  be  obtained  it  is  sold  for  more  than  7c, 
with  sales  noted  above  this  figure.  Domestic  easy 
bbviching  sells  for  about  5c,  while  domestic  unbleach- 
ed sells  at  prices  ranging  from  4  to  4.25  with  extra 
strong  unbleached  about  the  same  figure.  Domestic 
kraft  has  sold  for  ]iric(>s  as  high  as  5.50,  or  slightly 
higher. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  ground  wood,  which  has  long 
been  the  weak  spot-on  the  entire  market  is  now  look- 
ing up.  There  are  signs  that  point  to  higher  prices 
for  this  product  and  many  manufacturers  are  refus- 
ing to  sell  their  ground  wood  because  thev  believe  that 
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|)ulp  wood  will  be  increasingly  scarce,  because  of  the 
labor  shortage  in  the  woods.  The  production  of  ground 
wood,  according  to  the  latest  reports  of  the  Govern- 
uu>nt  dropi)ed  off  this  last  month,  while  shipments  in- 
crca.sed.  This  cut  down  the  stock  on  hand,  which  is 
still  about  seven  weeks"  run.  From  $21  to  $25  at  the 
pulj)  are  cpioted  as  jirices,  while  from  $82  to  $35  a 
ton  at  New  York  points  are  (piotations  for  delivered 
ground  wood. 

The  jiaper  market  remains  very  firm.  The  writing 
paper  market  is  i)articulai'ly  strong,  because  of  Xhe 
shortage  of  bleach  on  one  hand  and  the  greatly  in- 
creasing dcnuind  from  both  the  Government  and  civil- 
ian consumers  on  the  other.  Rag  ])apers  range  from 
20c  to  .'^Oc  at  New  York,  while  sulphite  papers  sell  at 
14Vi.c  to  15c  Xew  York.  The  wrai)))ing  paper  market 
is  firm.  Kraft  wrajjpings  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supi)ly  and  the  Government  demand  for  caustic  soda 
is  influencing  this  market. 

The  big  factor  in  the  newspi-iut  market,  of  course, 
is  the  fixing  of  the  jirice  of  $70  a  ton  for  the  ten  com- 
panies signing  the  agreement  with  the  Attorney- 
General.  At  ])resent  the  price  of  newsprint  on  the 
open  market  is  weJl  above  this  figure — prices  above 
$4.15  and  as  high  as  $4.25  a  hundred  pounds  have 
been  i-eceived.  The  price  of  $70  a  ton  will  tend  to  be 
a  minimum  price  for  newsprint  as  sold  by  the  mills 
not  signatories  to  the  agreement. 

There  was  a  slight  upward  tendency  in  the  rag  mar- 
ket this  week.  This  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  the 
increased  demand  on  the  [lart  of  the  mills  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  feelings  of  the  dealers  that  the  present 
labor  situation  demands  higher  prices  for  their  stock. 
The  mills  are  buying  only  to  satisfy  their  immediate 
demands.  Roofing  stock  moved  in  good  volume,  and 
the  shredders  also  were  in  the  market.  Xo.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings  sold  at  15e  or  better,  washables  sold  for 
more  than  10c.  Xo.  1  whites  repacked  .sold  between 
8V4  and  8V2,  and  No.  1  roofing  at  3.30  to  3.40.  In 
till'  old  i)a])er  market  jirices  showed  a  sharp  tendency 
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to  move  upward.  Within  the  last  mouth  or  two  the 
lowest  jrrades  of  stoek  have  dnuhlcd  in  price.  P'oldcd 
news,  for  instance,  sold  at  ].;55  this  week,  over-issues 
at  5c  over  this  pri(!e,  and  No.  1  mixed  at  1 .05  to  1.15. 
The  hiffher  jirice  stocks  were  also  in  good  demand,  with 
No.  1  hard  white  shavings  selling  at  6.15  to  6.20,  and 
No.  1  soft  while  shavings  at.slightl.v  under  5c.  It  is 
thought  that  these  high  prices  will  bring  out  stock 
from  tiie  south  and  the  south-west,  and  the  Govern- 
iiicnt  lias  been  asked  to  reduce  the  freight  rates  from 
these  ])oints  north  to  aid  this  movement. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  KRAFT  PAPER. 

In  connection  with  the  steadily  increasing  consump- 
tion of  kraft  i)aper,  the  .shortage  of  kraft  pulp  from 
wiiich  to  maniifaetuie  this  relatively  new  paper,  and 
the  consequent  keen  call  for  old  kraft,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  production 
of  this  pai)er  contend  that  kraft  eventnalh'  must  sup- 
plant all  other  kinds  of  wrapping  paper.  The  reason 
given  for  this  is  the  same  as  has  brought  about  so  many 
revolutions  of  like  character  in  nmnufactured  products, 
viz.,  the  fact  that  it  does  better  work  at  less  cost.  It 
is  so  strong  that  although  it  costs  more  per  pound,  a 
sheet  sufficiently  lighter  may  be  used  to  effect  an 
actual  saving  of  money.  A  fifty-pound  sheet  of  kraft 
will  do  the  work  of  a  100  pound  sheet  of  express  paper, 
and  will  do  it  better.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  said  to 
be  an  important  point,  while  a  sheet  of  ordinary  wrap- 
ping paper  used  once  is  used  up  kraft  may  be  used 
■  several  times  over  before  it  is  unfit  for  further  service. 
Kraft  not  only  saves  money  in  itself  but  it  saves  bulk 
and  tonnage  in  shipment  of  products. 


WEEDS  KILLED  BY  PAPER. 

H.  E.  Howe,  of  A.  D.  Little,  Inc.,  tells  in  "The  Scien- 
tific American,"  that  in  the  tropical  countries  where 
sugar-cane  flourishes,  weeds  spring  up  overnight  in 
numbers  ami  strength  that  will  choke  off  any  crop  with 
ease.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  down  is  by  no 
means  the  smallest  item  of  the  cost  of  proihiction.  and 
their  ])resence  or  absence  often  makes  the  difference 
between  a  profitable  and  an  unprofitable  year.  Mr.  C. 
F.  Eckart,  of  a  Hawaiian  sugar  company,  therefore 
began  experiments  looking  to  weed-eontrol.  Says  Mr. 
Howe : 

"Weeds  between  the  cane  rows  could  be  controlled 
by  sj)raying,  after  which  followed  a  demonstration 
that  the  weeds  coulil  be  smothered  by  stri])s  of  paper, 
asphalt  im|)regnatc(l  to  withstand  weather  and 
handling. 

"Knowing  that  cane  shoots  arc  tightly  rolleil  u]). 
sharp-pointed  ami  sjiear-like,  Mr.  Eckart  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  pai>er  over  the  cane  rows,  being  careful 
to  have  the  i)aper  of  the  proper  construction  to  hold  the 
weeds  beneath,  while  the  cane,  by  gentle  pressure, 
could  puncture  the  covering.  Considerable  acreages 
have  been  under  experiment  and  several  interesting 
developments  have  taken   place. 

"The  paper  in  yard  widths  is  placed  over  the  rows 
and  kept  there  by  bamboo  pegs,  stones,  and  field 
litter.  As  the  cane  shoots  come  up  those  striking  the 
paper  at  on  near  right  angles  puncture  the  covering 
and  grow  vigorously.  The  other  shoots  make  tentlike 
elevations,  at  which  points  the  paper  is  slit  after  five 
or  six  weeks,  during  which  time  the  cane  does  not  suf- 
fer, although  the  less  hardy  weeds  are  exterminated." 
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EDITORIAL 


K^EP   IT   CLEAN. 

The  announcement  by  the  Canadian  Paper  Con- 
troller of  a  basic  price  at  $69  per  ton  for  newsprint, 
and  the  findings  of  the  American  Court  of  Appeal  for 
$70,  in  the  United  States,  was  immediately  reflected 
in  an  increased  activity  in  paper  stocks  on  the  Ex- 
change. In  recent  years  securities  in  pulp  and  paper 
companies  have  been  regularly  listed  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  and  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant groups  in  manufacturing  issues.  This  is  a  basic 
industry  in  Canada,  and  with  an  annual  export  value 
promising  to  run  well  over  the  $100,000,000  mark  per 
annum,  will  continue  to  hold  a  prominent  position  in 
financial  circles.  Activity  in  such  stocks  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the 
certainty  that  the  paper  companies  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  earn  money  and  maintain  dividends 
than  has  been  the  ease  for  some  time.  The  shortage 
of  pulp  and  paper  throughout  the  world,  and  even  on 
this  continent  assures  this  industry  of  an  eager  mar- 
ket and  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  such  products 
will  doubtless  maintain  higher  prices  for  some  time. 
Increases  in  quotations  of  pulp  and  paper  securities 
reflect  not  only  this  market  condition  and  the  as- 
surance of  returns,  but  also  the  fact  that  our  Cana- 
dian companies  are  blessed  with  sound  management 
and  Canadian  mills  are  being  put  in  first  class  condi- 
tion, both  as  to  efficiency  of  mechanical  equipment 
and  as  regards  mill  organization.  The  maintenance  of, 
and  ever  increasing  manufacturing  efficiency  has 
been  secured  in  many  mills  in  spite  of  many  and  seri- 
ous handicaps  such  as  shortage  of  material,  lack  of 
skilled  labor  and  a  rapid  increase  in  prices  of  all 
commodities. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  an  industry  has  an 
exceedingly  rosy  appearance  there  is  a  tendency  to 
over-do  a  good  thing  and  to  over-estimate  possibili- 
ties. The  Stock  Market  should  be  the  legitimate 
place  where  one  may  obtain  industrial  securities  for 
investment  just  as  one  would  go  to  a  real  estate  agent 
to  buy  farm  lands  or  other  revenue-producing  invest- 
ments. "We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  no  more  right 
to  jockey  (if  that  word  may  be  used)  pulp  and  paper 
securities  simply  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  ac- 
tivity or  attracting  the  attention  of  the  investing 
public  than  it  is  to  doctor  a  horse  or  to  "salt"  a  gold 


mine.  Pulp  and  paper  securities  are  sound  invest- 
ments when  backed  by  the  sound  business  organiza- 
tions that  are  now  managing  our  Canadian  mills,  and 
should  prove  attractive  lines  of  investment  to  those 
who  have  funds  to  place  where  a  continued  and  fair 
return  can  be  expected.  The  Canadian  Government 
is  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry, and  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  where 
justice  will  be  accorded  to  even  the  paper  manufac- 
turer. 

Let  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  and  those  who 
deal  in  these  securities  keep  them  unsoiled  by  stock 
manipiilations  or  any  stock  jobbing  practices  that 
are   not   entirely   honest   and   honorable. 


CONSERVE  THE  BLACK  DIAMONDS. 

A  valuable  educational  campaign  has  been  started 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation. The  mills  cannot  run  without  coal,  and  coal 
is  scarce  and  may  be  scarcer.  Realizing  the  urgent 
need  of  getting  the  last  ounce  of  work  out  of  each 
pound  (if  coaf.  Mr.  Dawe  has  started  a  series  of  bulle- 
tins especially  for  the  man  who  handles  the  barrow 
and  the  scoop.  The  conservation  of  coal  begins  with 
the  man  who  fires  the  boilers.  He  should  have  every 
assistance.  From  a  trained  intelligence  to  recording  in- 
struments. 

The  pnilileiii  is  essentially  one  of  education  and  is 
not  confined  to  coal  passers  and  engineers.  The 
chief  difficulty  may  be  the  inability  of  some  high 
official  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  insist  on 
ap]ilying  scientific  common-sense,  from  the  coal  pile 
t(i  till'  use  of  tlif  condensed  steam.  Savings  can  be 
niaili'  all  iilong  the  line  by  guarding  the  coal  pile 
against  fires;  firing  properly;  watching  drafts  and 
tiMupcrMtures;  using  carbon  dioxide  recorders,  steam 
flow  and  water  meters,  etc.;  stopping  leaks  in  boiler 
.settings  and  flues;  covering  pipes  to  prevent  radia- 
tion ;  keeping  steam  valves  shut ;  using  good  steam 
trajis:  making  use  of  condensation,  and'  in  many  other 
ways. 

The  fact  is  that  our  supply  of  coal  is  decidedly 
limited  and  what  we  have  must  be  made  to  go  the  lim- 
it. This  requires  the  co-operation  of  everyone  in  the 
mill.  Don't  waste  coal,  don't  waste  heat,  don't  waste 
steam.  What  the  paper  mills  save  should  send  a  troop 
and  munitions  ship  to  France. 
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Paper  Mills  Seriously  Affected  by  the  'Tlu*' 


I'lilp  and  paiicr  mills  in  eastern  Canada  are  in  difficult 
alraits  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza.  Some  mills 
have  had  to  close  tor  a  few  days  and  others  have  struggled  on 
with  depleted  ranks.  Five  employees  of  the  Georgetown  mills 
h.ave  died,  and  two  at  Donnacona.  F.  J.  Campbell  has  been 
working  day  and  night  getting  a  temporary  hospital  in  shape 
in   Windsor   Mills,   where   there   are    500   cases. 


A.  L.  Dawe  is  still  confined  to  the  house  but  will  be  out 
soon.  Dr.  .J.  S.  Bates  is  back  at  his  desk.  F.  M.  Page,  who 
until  last  month  was  assistant  in  timber  testing  at  the  Forest 
I'roduct   Laboratories   died    Sunday    Night. 

The  situation  is  so  serious  that  we  print  the  bulletins  is- 
sued by  the  Montreal  Health  Department.  They  can  be  posted 
on  the  mill  bulletin  boards. 


BEWARE 
Of   Spanisli    Influenza 

Avoid  all  excesses  of  every   kind. 

Cough  in  a  handkerchief   or   behind   your   hand. 

Do  not   speak   directly   in   the   face   of  other   people. 

Use    the    inexpensive    gargle    three    or    four    times    a    day: 

Use  the  following  inexpensive  gargle  three  or  four  times  a 
day;  boiled  water,  one  quart;  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls;  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  half  a  teaspoonful.  Keep  in  bottles  and  pre- 
pare for  use  by  putting  one  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Do  not  use  the  glass  or  the  pipe  of  another  person. 
IF  YOU  ARE  SICK 

Stay   at   home   and   in   your   own   room. 

Call  the  physician. 

And  continue  the  above-mentioned   precautions. 

SPANISH    INFLUENZA. 

THE    DEPARTMENT  OF    HEALTH    OF  THE   CITY   OF 
MONTREAL   SAYS: 

The  Spanish  Influenza  germ  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
saliva  and  the  secretions  from  the  nose,  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes,  and  'f  the  face  be  not  protected  by  a  handkerchief  du- 
ring the  act  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  fine  particles  of  these 
secretions   are   projected   about. 

The  line  of  demarkation  that  separates  grippe  from  ordi- 
nary heavy  colds  is  not  always  very  apparent,  so  that  any  one 
taken  suddenly  with  chills,  accompanied  by  headache,  pains  in 
the  limbs,  dizziness,  fever  and  general  lassitude  should  consi- 
der himself  as  having  contracted  the  disease  and  should  take 
every  precaution  against  communicating  it  to  others.  He 
should  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  call  in  a  physician  for  proper 
treatment.  This  is  the  only  way  to  forstail  ;{ny  of  the  com. 
plications  which  are  the  causes  of  so  many  deaths. 

As  precautionary  measures,  the  nose  and  throat  should  be 
frequently  sprayed  and  gargled  with  some  antiseptic  solution 
such  as  Dobell's  tablets,  etc.,  and  all  contact  with  those  suf- 
fering from  the  disease  be  avoided. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  well  lighted  room  whei-e 
the  other  members  of  the  family  may  not  enter  except  when 
absolutely   necessary. 

Opening  and  closing  doors  sets  up  a  current  of  air  that  car- 
ries germs  with  it  to  different  parts  of  the  house  and  is  a 
spreader  of  contagion,  so  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  door  of 
the  sick  room  open  and  hang  a  sheet  moisten  with  javel  water 
or    some    other    disinfectant,    in    the     opening. 

The  person  attending  the  patient  should  also  be  careful; 
she  should  follow  the  instructions  given  above  in  the  matter 
of  gargling  and  spraying  and,  in  the  sick  room  she  should  wear 
Ah  apron  with  sleeves  which  she  should  remove  when  leaving 
so  as  not  to  carry  away  any  of  the  germs  in  her  clothes,  she 
should  also  wash  her  face  and  hands  in  some  antiseptic  liquid 
after  having  touched  the  patient  and  before  going  out.  All 
the  linen  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  patient  should  either 
be  burnt  or  boiled  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  some  dis- 
infectant solution. 


EN   GARDE 
Contra^  la  Grippe   Espagnole 

Evitez  les  excf-s  de  toute  sorte. 

Toussez  dans  un  mouchoir  ou  A.  I'abri  de  la  main. 

Xe  parlez  pas  directement  dans  la  figure  des  gens. 

Gargarisez-vous  trois  ou  quatre  fois  par  jour  avec  la  so- 
lution suivante,  qui  coflte  trSs  peu:  eau  bouillante,  une  pinte; 
sel,  deux  cuill&r&es  &.  th&;  permanganate  de  potasse,  une  demi- 
cuill^rfie  k  th6. 

Ne  vous  servez  ni  du  verre  ni  de  la  pipe  d'un  autre. 

SI    VOUS   ETES   MALADE 
Gardez   la   chambre. 
Appelez   le  m^decin. 
Et  continuez  S.  faire  tout  ce  qui  est  dit  ci-dessus. 


LA  GRIPPE   ESPAGNOLE 

LE   SERVICE    DE   SANTE    DE    LA  CITE    DE    MONTREAL 
DIT: 

Le  germe  de  la  ma'.adie  se  rencontre  surtout  dans  la  salive 
et  les  secretions  du  nez,  de  la  gorge  et  des  bronches.  A  cha- 
que  acc6s  de  tou.\  ou  d'&ternuement  une  multiture  de  goutte- 
lettes  de  salive  et  de  secretions  contenant  de  nombreux  micro- 
bes, peuvent  etre  projetSs  k  plusieurs  pieds  de  distance  si  I'on 
n'a  pas  le  soin  de  se  couvrir  la  bouche  d'un  mouchoir. 

La  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  la  grippe  et  un  gros  rhume 
ordinaire  n'est  pas  toujours  bien  tranchfe.  Cependant  toute 
personne  qui  est  prise  subitement  de  frissons  accompagnSs  de 
mal  de  tete,  de  douleurs  dans  tous  les  membres,  d'etourdisse- 
ment  et  de  fifevre,  ainsi  que  d'une  sensation  de  faiblesse  g^nS- 
rale  doit  prendre  toutes  les  precautions  pour  ne  pas  communi- 
quer  sa  maladie  il  son  entourage,  ear  il  y  a  plus  d'une  raison 
de   croire   qu'el'.e   est   reellement   grippee. 

Elle  doit  se  mettre  au  lit  sans  plus  tarder  et  appeler  le 
medecin  qui  seul  peut  juger  de  I'etat  du  malade  et  prescrire  fe 
iraitement  necess:iire.  C'est  le  seul  moyen  de  prevenir  les 
complications  qui  sont  cause  d'un  si  grand  nombre  de  dec&s. 

On  previent  cette  maladie  en  se  gargarisant  souvent  et  en 
faisant  des  vaporisations  dans  le  nez  et  la  gorge  avec  une  so- 
lution antiseptique  (tablette  de  Dobell)  ou  autres  et  en  evitant 
soigneusement   tout  contact  avec  ceux  qui  en   sont  atteints. 

Les  malades  doivent  etre  places,  autant  que  possible, 
dans  une  chambre  ensoleillfe  oO  les  autrs  ipembres  de  la  fa. 
mille   ne   doivent   pas  penetrer  sans   necessite. 

Le  fait  d'ouvrir  et  de  fermer  une  porte  entraine  un  depla- 
cement  d'air  et  des  poussi&res  qui  y  sont  en  suspension,  et  de 
cette  faqon  les  germes  de  la  maladie  contagieuse  peuvent  etre 
transportes  de  la  chambre  du  malade  dans  toute  la  maison.  11 
est  done  important  de  laisser  ouverte  la.  porte  de  la  chambre 
du  malade  et  d'en  fermer  I'ouverture  en  y  suspendant  un  drap 
tenu  humide  avec  une  solution  d'eau  de  javel  ou  de  tout  autre 
desinfectant  conseilie  par  le  medcin.  » 

La  personne  qui  soigne  !e  malade  doit  redoubler  de  pre- 
caution. 

Elle  doit  frequemment  se  gargariser  et  faire  (}es  vaporisa- 
tions antiseptiques  tel  que  dit  plus  haut  et  elle  doit  rvetir  au 
moment  d'entrer  dans  la  chambre  du  malade  un  tablier  qu'elle 
enl&ve  a  sa  sortie  afin  de  ne  pas  transporter  les  germes  de  la 
maladie  dans  ses  v6tements. 

El'e  doit  aiissi  ^  laver  les  mains  et  la  figure  avec  une  solu- 
tion desinfectante  avant  de  sorth-  de  la  chambre  chaque  foiS' 
qu'elle  a  touche  au  malade.  ToTJs  les  linges  et  les  objets  qui 
servent  au  malade  doivent  etre  brOies  ou  bouilUs  pendant  au 
moins  un  quart  d'heure. 
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Forestry   Progress  Based   on   Facts. 

By  ELLWOOD  WIL«ON,  Laurentide  Company. 


As  a  provoker  of  discussion  at  tlie  Woodlands  >)ee- 
tiou  meeting  in  Montreal,  Sept.  20,  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
great  success.  He  began:  I  understand  that. a  good 
many  people  were  asked  to  prepare  papers  today  and 
pleaded  pressure  of  work,  so  I  had  to  step  into  the 
breach,  but  I  understand  I  am  simply  to  be  a  provoker 
of  discussion.  1  am  sort  of  a  "shock"'  soldier.  I  am 
supposed  to  get  in  here  and  throw  a  few  bomb  shells 
that  will  start  some  discussion. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  before  I  get  into  this  too  ' 
far,  that  I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  the  experi- 
mental methoil.  I  don't  believe  in  opinions.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  too  mucli  about  a  man's  opinions,  unless 
he  has  something  on  which  to  base  them.  I  would  like 
to  have  his  facts,  and  then  I  can  study  them  and 
judge  whether  his  conclusions  are  correct  of  not. 

In  regard  to  those  of  us  who  have  spent  most  of  our 
lives  in  the  woods:  As  you  all  know,  the  life  is  not 
the  easiest  in  the  world,  and  the  man  who  works  in 
the  woods  is  very  much  isolated.  He  generally  has 
little  contact  with  the  men  who  are  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  he  is  doing.  He  is  naturally  adverse 
to  having  too  many  people  in  the  same  section  of  the 
country  at  once.  He  is  apt  to  be  ultra-conservative. 
He  has  many  men  under  his  control,  and  in  the  olden 
days  the  power  of  the  logging  boss  was  very  great. 
He  could  do  almost  anything  he  wanted  to  do,  if  he 
was  big  enough  and  strong  enough.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  got  in  the  habit  of  being  very  self-opinionated. 
All  of  you  (myself  included)  are  very  "sot"  in  your 
ways.  We  are  very  apt  to  form  our  opinions  from  a 
limited  amount  of  experience,  as  we  have  so  much 
work  to  do,  and  such  hard  work  to  do,  and  so  much 
is  placed  upon  us  in  getting  out  the  logs  and  keeping 
the  pulp  mills  running,  and  getting  Hell  if  we  don't 
get  them  out  on  time  and  get  them  out  cheaply ;  that 
we  have  always  got  a  chip  on  our  shoulders.  We  are 
always  sure  our  way  is  the  only  right  way ;  and  that 
nobody  else's  problems  are  like  ours,  aiid  that  our 
section  of  the  country  is  the  hardest  country  to  oper- 
ate in. 

As  Mr.  Power  said,  every  part  of  our  Province  rep- 
resents different  conditions.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  as  far  as  that,  but  what  I  am  trying  to 
impress  on  you  is  that  we  have  built  up  a  certain 
habit,  a  certain  psychology  which  it  will  be  hard  fof 
us  to  get  away  from,  and  the  only  way  you  can  appeal 
to  us  is  to  show  us  actual  facts,  and  we  will  not  always 
be  satisfied  to  see  them  on  paper ;  we  will  want  to  go 
out  in  the  woods  and  see  them  for  ourselves,  and  will 
want  somebody  to  go  out  and  show  us. 

We  have  heard  Doctor  Howe's  report  to-day,  and 
I  don't  know  whether  you  received  it  fully  or  whe- 
ther there  is  a  good  deal  of  skepticism  on  your  part 
of  Dr.  Howe's  conclusions.  Some  of  us  will  say  that 
it  is  all  right  for  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  or  the  Rouge 
River  or  the  Croche  River,  but  it  won't  do  in  my 
.section  of  the  country. 

Th'ese  are  the  problems  we  arc  face  to  face  with 
to-day,  and  the  question  can  best  be  solved  by  ex- 
perimental methods.    One  cannot  tell  what  is  the  best 


method  of  logging'  or  tlu'  best  method  of  handling 
our  wood  hinds  until  he  has  tried  it  out  actually  for 
himself. 

We  have  got  to  have  some  central  bureau  which  will 
try  thes'e  experiments,  and  give  us  definite  and  aeeur- 
rate  reports  on  them,  and  then  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  face  anybody.  We  can  say  "This  has  been 
tried  and  is  successful,"  or  "This  has  been  tried  and 
it' has  failed,"-  and  we  will  know  exactly  where  we 
are. 

Now  there  are  so  many  questions  which  confront 
us  at  the  present  time  that  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to 
know  where  to  commence.  In  the  first  place,  as  I 
have  seen  the  situation,  we  have  always  regarded  the 
forests  as  (the  comparison  is  a  very  trite  one,  it  has 
been  used  over  apd  over  again)  mines  from  which  we 
could  draw  our  timber  supply.  We  never  paid  much 
attention  to  the  statement  made  by  the  old-fashioned 
kind  of  cruisers,  that  timber  lands  are  producing 
wood  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  acre  per  an- 
num, and  now  we  know  that  that  statement  is  one 
upon  which  we  could  not  i-ely  for  the  future.  Any 
cruiser  who  says  that,  stamps  himself  as  an  ignoramus 
at  the  start.  They  have  been  making  reports  which 
were  absolutely  absurd.  I  had  occasion  to  go  through 
a  large  number  of  these  this  spring,  scattered  from 
Ontario  to  the  Labrador  coast,  and  they  were  ob- 
sniutely  ridiculous. 

We  have  to  get  away  from  ojjinions.  We  have  got 
to  get  away  from  the  reports  of  cruisers  who  paddle 
up  a  river  and  see  a  certain  amount  of  timber  on  the 
banks,  guess  at  the  amount,  and  then  go  back  and 
make  these  glowing  reports. 

As  I  say,  We  have  always  regarded  the  forests  as  a 
mine.  We  have  gone  on  year  by  year  cutting  the 
timber  out  as  cheaply  as  we  could,  hoping  we  could 
go  back  and  get  another  cut.  We  have  started  logging 
in  the  most  accessible  situations,  and  we  have  cut 
arouiul  the  edges  of  lakes  and  along  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  when  we  have  been  forced  by  lack  of  tim- 
ber to  go  farther  into  the  country  we  have  gone.  We 
have  areas  which  are  very  expensive  to  log,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  going  into  these  areas  when  labor 
is  scarce  and  prices  high,  we  have  tried  to  buy  acces- 
sible timber  in  other  sections,  or  to  buy  stumpage  or 
wood  from  the  farmers. 

We  are  practically  face  to  face  with  a  scarcity  of 
timber.  Accessible  timber  is  becoming  quite  scarce 
and  we  have  to  think  a  minute  as  to  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do.  The  price  of  labor  has  reached  a  height 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  operate.  The  price  of 
provisions  is  also  away  up.  This  has  forced  us  into  a 
position  where  we  have  to  think  about  the  future  of 
our  supplies.  If  this  thing  goes  on-  year  in  and  year 
out,  the  price  of  paper  and  lumber  will  go  where  no- 
body will  be  able  to  touch  it.  We  all  of  us  know,  if 
we  have  observed  closely  in  the  woods,  that  the  supply 
of  wood  is  getting  pretty  scarce.  We  say  we  have 
gone  back  time  and  time  again  over  the  same  areas, 
and  I  think  we  reallv  believed  that  we  have  cut  timber 
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that  was  left  in  the  first,  instance,  but  Dr.  Howe's 
report (  he  has  shown  me  the  places  where  he  has 
worked),  sliows  that  instead  of  going  back  and  cut- 
ting timber  which  has  grown  up  in  the  interval,  we 
were  cutting  trees  which  had  been  left  in  the  first 
instance.  We  have  gone  back  and  cut  smaller  timber 
each  time ;  we  cut  the  pine  and  M-e  cut  the  spruce,  and 
a  little  balsam,  and  then  all  the  spruce  and  balsam 
that  was  readily  accessible.  We  cannot  go  on  doing 
this. 

When  I  first  came  into  this  country  1  was  told  we 
could  go  back  every  fifteen  years  and  get  a  fresh 
cut.    It  cannot  be  done ! 

Logging  in  the  Same  Old  Way. 

Now,  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  other  points  of  the 
logging  industry.  Owing  to  conditions  over  which  we 
have  had  very  little  control  it  has  practically  stood 
still.  We  have  not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion 
that  different  processes  have  advanced  in  the  mills 
or  other  industries.  We  are  still  logging  just  about 
the  way  we  logged  when  we  first  went  in  to  this 
country  around  1855  or  1860.  Provisions  are  hauled 
into  the  woods  in  the  same  way.  The  camps  are  not 
built  in  the  same  way  because  instead  of  having  a  big 
fireplace  and  a  hole  iu  the  roof  they  have  stoves,  but 
that  is  the  only  change  which  1  have  been  able  to  see. 
The  cullers  do  not  live  with  the  jobbers;  they  have 
little  shacks  of  their  own  where  they  are  more  com- 
fortable, but  speaking  generally,  we  have  not  changed 
a  bit.  We  drive  a  river  and  build  our  dams  in  the 
same  way.  We  build  our  tote  roads  and  other  roads 
in  the  same  way,  and  we  still  operate  with  the  same 
equipment.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  new  tool  in  the 
woods.  This  is  not  a  proper  situation  with  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  labor.  We  have  to  use  mechanical 
means  for  decreasing  the  cost  of  our  logging. 

Look  at  the  fire  protection  to-day.  When  we  started 
in  to  protect  the  forests  from  fire  we  had  men  and 
canoes.  Now  we  have  all  sorts  of  equipment,  and 
we  are  going  iu  one  bound  to  the  most  advanced  me- 
chanical equipment  in  fire  protection.  You  know  the 
talk  we  have  had  about  aeroplanes  for  use  in  fire 
protection.  There  is  no  question  that  a  man  with  good 
common  sense,  as  is  the  man  who  handles  the  woods 
will  see  the  value  of  aeroplanes  in  this  regard.  We 
will  probably  be  putting  out  fires  with  gas  bombs  be- 
fore long.  That  is  not  foolish,  it  is  something  that  is 
entirely  possible  right  now. 

We  can  do  that  same  thing  now  with  the  woods,  but 
we  will  have  to  get  some  sort  of  gasoline  equipment 
that  will  help  us  out  with  the  heavy  labor.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  get  men  at  the  prices  we  paid  in  the  past. 
There  is  only  one  answer.  We  have  to  get  out  and 
get  some  kind  of  mechanical  equipment  to  saw  the 
trees  down;  some  kind  of  mechanical  transport  to 
get  out  the  timber  and  sonic  way  to  drivi'  the  logs 
without  such  large  crews. 

Of  course,  feed  has  become  so  expensive  that  we 
will  have  to  get  away  from  horses.  The  motor  truck 
has  shown  what  a  poor  draft  animal  the  horse  is, 
and  he  will  gradually  disappear.  I  am  not  prophesy- 
ing, but  I  am  telling  you  what  will  happen,  and  it 
will  happen  very  rapidly,  and  we  might  just  as  well 
face  the  music.  We  have  to  turn  from  men  who  do 
things  by  rale  of  thumb,  or  in  the  way  our  grand- 
fathers did,  to  the  men  who  are  up  to  the  times,  and 
perhaps  a  little  ahead  of  them.     We  have  to  become 


engineers,  and  we  have  to  learn  a  whole  lot  of  things 
we  have  not  known  in  the  past,  and  the  sooner  we  do 
it  the  better  it  will  be. 

I  don't  propose  for  a  minute  to  go  into  the  matter 
of  reforestation  or  planting  or  anything  like  that.  That 
is  something  which  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  by 
exi)erienee.  I  don't  believe,  however,  that  any  man 
ought  to  be  foolish  enough  to  want  to  buy  his  own 
experience  always.  We  have  the  experience  of  a  good 
many  others  which  can  be  digested  and  adapted  to 
our  conditions,  wliicli  ought  to  be  very  valuable  to 
us. 

I  do  want  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  not  be- 
ing too  svire  of  your  own  opinion.  We  cannot,  any  of 
us,  be  sure  of  these  opinions  unless  we  have  actually 
ti'icd    them    out. 

■We  Don't  See  What  We  Look  At. 

One  tiling  that  has  impressed  me  in  the  time  I  have 
spent  in  the  woods  has  been  the  lack  of  observation 
on  the  part  of  men  whose  business  takes  them  into 
the  woods  or  who  have  been  practically  brought  up  in 
the  woods,  and  then  have  some  student  from  a  school 
come  in  and  call  our  attention  to  conditions  which  we 
have  known  about  all  the  time,  but  never  took  the 
trouble  to  observe.  We  pass  by  things  over  and  over 
again,  but  do  not  observe  them.  We  are  too  busy 
about  sonu'thing  else.  We  don't  observe  how  much 
timber  there  is  per  acre ;  how  we  are  going  to  get  it 
out ;  how  we  are  going  to  drive  this  stream  or  that 
stream;  conditions  in  the  forest  don't  mean  anything 
to  us.  If  anybody  should  ask  us  how  many  trees  in  - 
an  acre  in  the  woods  on  our  limits  there  are  very  few 
of  us  who  could   give  a   definite  answer. 

Y(ni  all  kuow  about  the  lack  of  information — defin- 
ite information — in  regard  to  timber  limits.  How 
many  meu  can  say  how  much  timber  is  standing  on 
the  limits  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction?  How 
nmn>'  men  can  tell  you  the  proportion  of  spruce  to 
balsam,  or  what  happens  after  you  cut  out  the  trees 
in  .your  logging  operatfons  excepting  that  a  good 
many  of  them  blow  down  amongst  those  which  you 
leave? 

We  liave  got  to  depend  oh  some  people  who  are 
trying  to  observe,  like  Dr.  Howe,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  conditions  are.  Then  we  have  to  use  our 
practii'al  judgment  and  common  sense  to  see  how  we 
can  devise  means  to  change  the  situation. 

You  all  know  of  a  case  in  point,  where  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago  we  would  not  touch  the  balsam 
for  our  paper  mills;  would  not  hear  of  it.  Then  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent,  used  to  be  allowed  (of  course  a 
great  deal  more  went  iu,  but  nobody  knew  anything 
about  tliat)  then  we  allowed  twenty  per  cent.,  that  is 
the  mill-men  thought  they  were  getting  twenty  per 
cent.  Then  we  greatly  increased  it.  The  other  day 
the  president  of  a  big  paper  conrjiany  made  the  state- 
ment that  they  did  not  use  a  stick  of  balsam  in  their 
paper  manufacture.  He  would  not  hear  of  it.  That 
is  all  ""tommyi-ot."  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  get- 
ting balsam.  He  was  so  ill-informed  that  he  thought 
lie  was  getting  all  spruce.  Time  and  time  again  the 
pulpwood  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  been 
sol(i  as  all  spruce  when  there  must  have  been  a  very 
large  percentage  of  balsam.  The  Laurentide  is  u.sing 
up  to  75  per  ♦cent,  balsam,  and  T  believe  we  make  ag 
good  paper  as  anybody. 

We   have   to   change  our  ideas,   along  with   a  good 
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many  others,  aud  I  waut  to  plead  most  earnestly  that 
this  Seetiou  have  some  meaus  to  get  at  the  facts.  I 
wanted  to  see  if  these  is  not  some  possible  way.  in  which 
we  can  get  together  and  make  actual  experiments  in 
regard  to  better  logging  methods.  Is  it  better  for  us 
to  re-plant  the  forests  than  to  depend  on  the  natural 
forest   production   for   our   future   supply? 

A  Co-operative  Woodlands  Experiment  Station. 

Now,  to  be  a  little  personal.  The  Laureutide  Com- 
pany has  started  such  experimental  operations.  We 
have,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grand  "Mere,  a  total  of 
eight  square  miles,  more  or  less,  which  comprise  all 
the  conditions  which  you  will  find  in  the  woods,  I 
don't  care  whether  it  is  Quebec,  Ontario  or  New 
Brunswick,  we  can  reproduce  those  conditions  there 
with  the  exception  of  the  pine  lands.  It  is  a  small  area, 
but  practically  perfect.  We  can  handle  this  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  you  can  eome  and  see  what  hap- 
jjciis  when  certain  things  are  done. 

Tlie  Commission  of  Conservation  have  an  area  in 
the  forest  on  the  Rouge,  the  St.  Maurice,  and  the 
Croclie  Rivers,  where  they  propose  to  study  the  sit- 
uation, and  where  they  can  give  us  information  as  to 
what  we  can  look  forward  to  in  the  future,  but  I  think 
our  section  is  equally  as  good.  We  ought  to  do  every- 
thing in  an  attempt  to  continue  this  work,  and  I  think 
we  can  all  afford  to  chip  in  a  little  bit  and  help  out. 
A  few  thousand  dollars,  distributed  among  all  the 
companies  which  we  represent  would  give  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  extension  and  continuation  of  this  work 
which  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  value  to  us.  I 
want  to  go  farther  than  that.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  place  where  anybody  who  invents  a  new 
tool  which  would  be  useful  in  your  logging  opera- 
tions could  have  it  tried  out,  and  either  approved  or 
rejected.  The  amount  of  money  necessary  would  be 
very  small  indeed.  We  have  tried  many  of  these  for 
nearl}'  every  phase  of  operation.  We  are  at  work  now 
with  a  new  saw  with  which  one  man  saws  instead 
of  two.  You  have,  perhaps,  seen  a  description  of  it, 
and  we  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  we  would  not 
condemn  it,  no  matter  how  impracticable  it  looked, 
without  a  trial.  We  are  trying  a  new  tractor,  a  small 
one.     Mr.  Power  has  tried  a  large  one  with  success. 

We  are  trying  a  machine  for  burning  the  slash. 
That  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  come  up  pretty 
soon,  as  I  feel  that  the  proper  disposal  of  the  slash 
burning  will  materially  aid  us  in  our  fire  protection 
work,  and  Dr.  Howe  has  pointed  out,  with  what  to  me 
is  sufficient  proof,  that  wherever  a  pile  of  slash  lies  on 
the  ground  no  trees  commence  to  grow  until  that  slash 
has  completely  rotted  out,  and  that  will  take  from 
eight  to  fifteen  years. 

This  makes  it  worth  while  to  talk  a  little  about  it. 
It  does  us  no  good  for  us  to  say  "I  don't  believe  it." 
or  "There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it."  We  want 
to  prove  it,  and  then  we  want  to  put  the  result  of  our 
findings  into  practice.  We  ought  to  have  some  cen- 
tral place  where  all  these  things  can  be  tried  out  and 
cither  approved  or  re.iected,  and  where  the.v  could  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  men  who  are  work- 
ing in  the  woods.  They  are  too  busy  to  try  these 
things  out  by  themselves.  The  management  of  a  good 
many  companies  is  very  loath  to  give  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  forests  money  for  such  experiments,  but 
if  we  pool  our  resources  and  get  some  central  bureau 
where  all  these  things  can  be  tested,  it  will  be  of 
great  service  to  all  of  us. 


Another  question  which  Dr.  Howe  has  brought  up, 
and  upon  which  I  want  to  touch  very  briefly,  is  this: 
We  are  turning  our  forests  into  hardwood  forests 
very  rapidly;  first  into  balsam  and  then  into  hard- 
wood. As  soon  as  you  get  the  hardwood  forests  pret- 
ty well  established  you  will  not  get  any  spruce  or 
balsam  seeded  in.  So,  if  you  go  so  far  as  to  get  out 
all  the  spruce  or  balsam  you  will  not  be  able  to  bring 
your  forests  back  to  a  soft  wood  condition  satisfac- 
torily. So,  the  greatest  problem  that  confronts  us  is' 
the  disposal  of  the  hardwood.  I  don't  think  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  hard- 
wood at  the  present  time.  The  manufacturers  of  aero- 
planes are  going  to  call  for  large  quantities  of  birch 
for  veneer  for  making  the  hulls  of  the  flying  boats. 
Only  yesterday  I  heard  that  the  British  Government 
was  in  the  market  for  one  million  feet'  of  birch  logs 
for  veneer,  which  they  will  make  into  sheets  about 
five  feet  square,' one  sheet  placed  upon  the  other  so 
that  the  grain  of  one  sheet  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
grain  of  the  other,  and  it  will  be  wonderful  material 
for  the  flying  craft. 

Good  Paper  from  Hardwood. 

We  have  completed  an  experiment  that  shows  that 
hardwood  will  make  beautiful  paper.  We  have  made 
a  run  of  white  birch  through  our  grinders,  and  have 
made  it  into  paper,  and  we  find  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  use  hardwood  up  to  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount  of  ground  wood,  thus  reserving  the 
spruce  for  sulphite,  the  hardwood  grinds  more  freely, 
it  takes  less  power  and  gives  a  larger  proportionate 
yield. 

There  are  two  serious  problems  that  face  us  in  this 
regard.  First,  is  the  question  of  transportation  and 
the  second  question,  one  which  is  not  nearly  so  diffi- 
cult, the  question  of  barking.  We  barked  hardwood 
very  imperfectly,  and  we  found  that  the  remaining 
bark  came  off  in  the  grinder  in  strips  like  cord,  and 
was  taken  out  by  the  screens,  so  that  it  is  possible 
we  might  be  able  to  grind  it  without  barking. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not  use  all  the 
poplar  we  can  get  providing  it  is  not  diseased.  Of 
course  we  all  know  that  our  poplar  is  very  liable  to 
disease,  and  most  of  it  is  infected,  but  there  is  a  large 
quantity  which  we  might  use. 

All  these  questions  are  questions  of  ingenuity.  They 
are  problems  we  must  meet  that  are  difficult,  but 
not  so  difficult  as  those  which  we  have  solved  over 
and  over  again.  The  question  of  transportation  of 
hardwood  ought  to  be  an  easy  problem  for  men  who 
have  solved  so  many  more  difficult  problems. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  which  have  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  use  the  co-operative 
principle  that  has  been  so  successful  in  fire  protec- 
tion for  logging,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  improve  our 
logging  operations,  cheapen  them,  and  be  of  help  to 
us  in  the  woods. 

As  far  as  the  experimental  work  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company  is  concerned,  it  is  open  to  anybod.y.  You 
are  all  invited  to  visit  the  operations  any  time  you 
want  to  come,  to  criticize  them  as  much  as  you  want 
to,  and  make  any  suggestions  which  .vou  desire.  When 
you  cannot  see  your  way  out  of  some  difficulty  you 
could  come  up  and  pa.y  us  a  visit  and  tell  us  the  prob- 
lem with  which  you  have  trouble  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  try  and  solve  it  for  you. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  WILSON  S  PAPER. 

MK.  b\  .).  CA.MPBELL,  prcsuk'ut  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  said  that  the  Canada  Pa- 
per Co.  tried  cutting  the  land  in  strips  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  with  fairly  good  results  excepting  that 
very  great  damage  was  done  to  the  adjoining  strip. 

The  question  of  tractors  is  something  we  would  like 
to  hear  di.scussed  with  much  interest,  esjiecially  the 
use  of  a  small  tractor  that  Mr.  Wilson  si)eaks  about. 
There  is  no  donht  tliat  there  is  room  for  great  improve- 
ment in  lumbering  ami  technical  matters. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Cami)bell  that  it  was  up  to  the 
Te«hnical  Section  of  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  Association  to 
find  means  of  working  with  the  lumbermen.  He  conti- 
nued :  We  have  also  done  a  lot  of  work  in  the  using  of 
hard  wood,  some  i)aper  birch,  white  maple,  and  some 
yellow  birch,  with  the  idea  of  converting  it  to  the  che- 
mical pulp,  and  we  worked  on  that  to  some  extent,  but 
found  that  the  fibre  was  too  short  to  make  strong  pulj). 
We  found  it  very  difficult  to  handle,  so  that  it  was  not 
altogether  successful,  but  as  Mr.  Wilson  said  it  made 
very  fair  pulp,  except  the  color  was  not  good,  and  it 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  some  improvement  in  that. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  more  room  for  improvement 
in  the  technical  end  in  the  way  of  working  up  balsam. 
and  that  is  a  desirable  thing.  Most  of  the  mills  get  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  their  paper  when  they  use  a 
large  percentage  of  balsam.  I  do  not  know  what 
means  the  Laurentide  people  have  taken  to  get  over 
that,  but  I  know  we  had  trouble  with  it.  We  find  that 
the  pulp  stands  an  end.  That  is  the  general  complaijit. 
and  in  this  direction,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  room 
for  a  large  amount  of  improvement. 

Another  thing  is  disease  in  ordinary  wood.  We 
are  interested  in  the  use  of  poplar  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  we  have  some  small  areas  of  poplar  that 
are  reproducing  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  affected  at 
a  certain  size  by  some  fungus.  We  cannot  get  any 
light  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  were  we  to  find  the  reason 
for  this  disease,  we  conld  fight  it.  both  in  the  poplar 
and  in  the  balsam. 

MR.  C.  A.  GARDINER  said  :  We  are  uj.  in  the  Port 
Arthur  section  in  a  new  country,  where  we  have 
lots  of  spruce.  As  far  as  cut  over  lands  are  concerned 
that  don't  bother  us  at  present,  but  I  have  taken  it 
up  with  my  company,  as  to  the  desirability  of  cutting 
according  to  our  best  interests,  and  I  think  that  later 
on  we  will  try  some  form  of  reafforestation.  We  are 
operating  under  special  contract  on  Crown  Land,  and 
are  cutting  clean.     This  is  our  first  year. 

MR.  P.  W.  miCHANAX,  of  the  Rrompton  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  spoke  as  follows:  Our  ojjcrations  are  prac- 
tically confined  to  pulp  wood  for  the  last  few  years. 
We  find  that  where  we  have  left  timber  of  any  size 
that  it  blows  down.  We  have  tried  it.  especially  in  the 
hard  wood  sections.  We  left  quite  a  lot  of  seedling 
spruce  on  the  lower  ground  in  the  valleys;  the  spruce 
does  not  take  root  as  it  does  on  the  higher  knolls,  but 
there  it  is  pretty  rocky  and  it  blows  over.  We  have 
decided,  as  far  as  I  understand,  to  establish  a  hard 
wood  section  in  the  low  ground,  and  we  think  we 
will  get  better  timber  there. 

Of  course  in  our  ground  we  do  not  cut  clean :  Ave 
are  not  allowed  to:  we  cannot  cut  smaller  than  twelve 
inches. 

We  have  certain  sections  in  which  we  cut  logs,  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  cut  it  rather  close,  closer  than 
we  could  cut  it  in  some  other  parts,  and  I  do  not  see 
but  what  cutting  it  clean  is  actually  the  best  way. 


Wf  liave  not  made  any  experiment  so  far  in  using 
liai-d  wood  for  jjulj).  We  have  the  means  to  do  it.  We 
have  sections  of  white  and  yellow  birch  almost  un- 
limited, and  if  they  could  be  used  so  as  to  clear  away 
the  cover  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Howe  and  give  our  spruce 
a  chance  to  come  up  faster,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  growth  of  our  forest.  We  find  certain  cases 
where  there  has  been  imjjrovcment  made,  where  the 
timbei'  has  been  cut  away. 

Although  1  have  no  authority  from  iieadquarters  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  assisting  in  any  of  these  ex- 
periments, 1  will  say  that  our  concern  is  up  to  date, 
and  I  believe  if  they  are  a])proached  in  the  proper 
way  they  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  these  trials 
spoken  of  bv  Mr.  Wilson. 

MK.  .S.  P.'GROGAN.  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  took 
up  the  discussion:  The  question  of  the  percentage  of 
balsam  in  s]ir>ice  forests  is  a  very  imjiortant  matter. 
1  went  to  a  mill  where  the  superintendent  told  me 
they  had  all  balsam.  T  told  him  he  was  a  little  mis- 
taken; that  it  was  the  other  way.  He  said,  "I  only 
want  to  know  when  I  am  handling  balsam,  because 
we  have  to  work  it  in  a  different  way.  But.  when  we 
get  a  lot  of  supposed  spruce,  and  find  we  have  75 
per  cent,  of  bals^am  in  it,  we  find  that  our  paper  does 
not  come  up  to  our  expectations."' 

I  think  the  use  of  hard  wood  is  one  of  the  leading 
questions  that  affects  our  various  problems.  The 
question  of  the  quantity  of  hard  wood  in  sections  is 
very  large.  If  it  can  be  used  it  is  going  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  this  Association  all  around. 


THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  CANADA  MADE. 

The  census  of  the  pulp  and  |)aper  industry  of  Canada 
for  1917  covered  altogether  36  products,  of  which  the 
more  important  are  as  follows : 

Quantity. 
Pulp —  Tons. 

Mechanical  or  gi'onnd  wood  pulp .921,081 

Sulphate  pid|) 161.393 

Sulphite  i.ulp 374,894 

Soda 4,136 

Other 63,467 

l'a|)er —  Tons 

Newsi)rint 689847 .$38,868,084 

Book  and  writing  .  .  .  45,23.5 9.310,138 

Wrapi)ing 50.360 5.646.750 

Boards 54,080 3,.543.164 

Other  ])aper  products      900  . 1,382.205 

All    other    miscellaneous    ju-oducts     (value 

only) 3,.543,024 

By  jjrovinces.  the  distribution  of  plants,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

British  Columbia , 5 

Manitoba 1 

Ontario 33 

Quebec 31 

New  Brunswick .i 

\nva  Scotia 5 


;\Iessrs.  Hall  and  Ward,  of  Watertown,  X.Y..  have 
been  at  Kenogami  for  a  matter  of  two  weeks.  They 
left  on  the  21st  instant,  and  it  is  understood  the  ex- 
l)eriments  they  were  conducting  in  connection  wkh 
the    (Jroundwood   Mill    were   successful. 

Mrs.  M.  .ir  O'Brien,  wife  of  Senator  O'Brien,  di?d 
at  her  home  at  Renfrew  on  Saturrlav,  after  onlv  two 
days'  illness  of  pneumonia, 
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A  Visit  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia 


Tlie  seeiier.\'  between  Oeean  Falls  and  Swaiison  Bay 
is  similar  to  that  which  delights  the  traveller  all  the 
way  up  tlie  coast.  The  Beatrice  (C.P.R.)  left  Oeeau 
Falls  just  before  noon  ou  Sunday  morning  and  lauded 
us  at  Swansou  Bay  that  same  evening.  Swansou  Bay 
lias  a  reputation  of  providing  a  shower  every  day,  but 
fortunately  this  record  was  not  maiutaiued,  and  our 
two  days  at  the  mill  were  not  marred  by  so  much  as 
a  .sprinkle,  ilr.  A.  E.  Millington,  the  mill  manager, 
was  out  of  town  when  we  arrived,  but  returned  Mon- 
day morning.  In  the  meantime  we  were  escorted  to 
comfortable  (juarters  and  were  soon  feeling  quite  at 
home. 

A  little  diversion  from  the  ordinary  pulp  mill  visit- 
ing was  furnished  on  Monday  morning,  when  Jlr.  Mill- 
ington "s  son  took  the  editor  and  his  wife  up  the  coa.st 
to  Butedale.  wluM'e  we  had  an  opjiortunity  of  visiting 


The  L "Angara,  off  to  Butedale  and  Aaltenash. 

a  salmon  cannery  and  fish  refrigeration  plant,  if 
seems  after  this  visit  that  a  Canadian's  knowledge  of 
the  west  is  certainly  incomplete  until  he  has  seen  some- 
tiiing  of  the  fi.shing  industry.  From  the  cannery  the 
L 'Angara,  the  company's  yacht,  took  us  over  to  Aalt- 
cnash  Inlet,  where  the  Whalen  Pulj)  and  Paper  ('om- 
])any  collects  small  rafts  of  logs  and  builds  them  into 
the  big  Davis  rafts  for  transportation  to  the  distant 
mills  to  the  south  and  stores  logs  for  towing  later  lo 
the  near-by  mill  at  Swanson  Bay.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  storing  logs  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
carefully  considered  on  the  coast,  beeau.se  the  waters 
are  infested  with  the  teredo,  an  enemy  of  timber,  which 
bores  holes  in  the  wood  and  in  a  few  years  may  en- 
tirely perforate  and  destroy  the  wood.v  structure.  The 
teredo,  however,  flourishes  only  in  salt  water,  so  that 
the  pulp  and  lumbei'  companies  are  careful  to  select 
storage  areas  (we  can  hardly  say  grounds"!  \vherf' 
streams  of  fresli  water  flow  in  and  form  a  layei'  on 
the  surface  of  the  heayier  sea  water.  In  ])laces  !his 
layer  of  fresh  water  is  four  feet  or  mon'  in  depth  mid 
(Mitii-ely  jirotects  logs  floating  therein. 
The  'Whalen  Timber  Limits  and  the  Mill  at  Swanson 
Bay. 
So  many  (piestions  have  been  asked  the  wi'iter  re- 
.gai'djng  timber  conditions  on  the  coast  that  a  few- 
words  ou  the  subject  miglit  here  be  introduced.  Tlie 
Government  of  British  Columbia  has  assured  thf  pulp 


mills  of  the  province  a  thirty  years  supply  of  wood. 
In  addition  to  this  assurance  the  companies  for  the 
nio;;t  part  have  acquired  timber  limits  from  which  a 
considerable  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  requirements  can' 
be  obtained.  For  instance,  the  Whalen  Company  with 
mills  at  Mill  Creek,  on  Howe  Sound,  Port  Alice  on 
Quatsino  Sound  and  at  Swanson  Bay,  have  acquired 
large  areas  of  timber  and  pulpwood.  Estimates  by  ex- 
perts have  shown  that  the  limits  on  Quatsino  Sound 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Swanson  Bay  .contain  excellent 
stands  of  timber.  The  Quatsino  property  contains 
some  56,000  acres  of  verdant  timber,  most  of  which  is 
readily  accessible.  The  yield  is  estimated  at  between 
40,000  and  46,000  ft.  per  acre,  of  which  approximately 
half  is  hemlock,  larch  and  balsam,  a  quarter  is  spruce 
and  the  other  ciuarter  made  up  of  cedar  and  fir.  Oc- 
casional spruce,  trees  will  contain  from  30,000  to  50,- 
000  feet.  The  quality  of  the  spruce  is  important  in 
connection  with  the  quantity  of  aeroplane  stock  that 
is  being  turned  out  at  the  Port  Alice  mill.  The  tim- 
ber in  the  vicinity  of  Swanson  Bay  consists  of  about 
84.000  acres,  which  if  cut  clean  would  probably  render 
from  15,000  to  18.000  feet  per  acre;  yielding  .spruce, 
larch,  hemlock,  yellow  and  red  cedar  and  pine. 

The  limits  are  on  tide-water,  which  makes 
transportation  to  the  mills  simple.  Some  of 
the  stands  are  so  located  that  it  will  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  the  timber  into  the  water  but  even 
that  can  be  logged  at  fairly  reasonable  expense.  In 
some  places  larch  and  hemlock  will  run  to  more  than 


Rafting  E(|uii>mcMi   :it   .Valtenash. 

75  000  feet  to  the  acre  and  is  all  the  way  from  10  in. 
to  60  in.  in  diameter.  Some  33,000,000  feet  of  spruce 
has  been  surveyed  and  estimates  made  on  logging 
costs.  It  is  stated  that  this  timber  will  yield  from  10 
to  12  per  cent  aeroplane  stock.  The  policy  of  the  mill 
to  make  use  of  eveiy  bit  of  wood  that  is  put  in  the  wa- 
tei'  makes  it  possible  to  log  clean  and  thus  reduce 
costs.  A  few  points  in  regard  to  the  location  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Mr.  E.  Stan.sbury,  who  has  examined 
some  of  the  timber  limits. 

"The  location  of  their  mill  at  Swanson  Bay,  right  on 
main  steamer  channel  from  Seattle  to  Alaska  makes 
the  cost  of  getting  supplies  very  reasonable.     Also  it 
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Part  of  the  Town  at  Swanson  Bay. 

makes  it  easy  to  get  help  in  as  well,  and  gives  them 
an  outlet  for  their  product  at  vci-y  advantageous  rates 
to  the  Prairie  Country  of  Canada,  where  they  will  find 
a  market  for  most  of  their  shingles  and  lumber. 

"Location  of  all  limits  on  deep  water  where  logs 
can  be  towed  direct  to  mill. 

"Numerous  coves,  bays  and  inlets  where  logs  can 
be  held  until  wanted.  Some  of  these  have  fresh  water 
coming  in  where  logs  could  be  held  without  injury 
for  au}'  length  of  time. 

"A  lime  rock  deposit  where  they  got  a  98  per  cent 
pure  lime  rock  right  at  water's  edge  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  mill. 

"A  large  acreage  of  other  timber  holdings  from 
which  they  will  be  able  to  buy  the  timber  better  than 
any  other  operators  as  they  are  nearer  than  any  others. 

"Their  water  power  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
their  works  very  easily  and  seems  to  be  naturally  laid 
out  for  the  highest  efficiency." 

This  mill  is  the  plant  of  the  Empire  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  the  first  pulp  mill  in  British  Columbia.  In  order 
to  use  all  of  the  wood  that  comes  to  the  mill  the 
company  at  Swauson  Bay  operate  a  saw  mill  with 
a  capacity  of  about  125,000  feet  in  ten  hours.  There 
is  a  10  ft.  band  saw  at  one  side  through  which  the 
spruce  and  other  lumber  is  run.  The  cants  are  re- 
sawed  and  sorted  into  aeroplane  stock,  commercial 
lumber,  puljiwond  and  box  board  material.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mill  the  cedar  logs  are  cut  off  into 
the  proper  lengths  and  then  split  into  con;venient  sized 
blocks  for  the  shingle  machines.  In  June  the  saw  mill 
turned  out  420,000  feet  of  clear  spruce,  enough  for 
410  aeroplanes.  The  biggest  log  that  the  saw  mill  can 
take  is  10  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  and  70  ft.  long.  We 
would  have  been  entertained  for  hours  watching  the  6 


ft.  logs,  which  they  call  comparatively  small,  going 
through  the  mill.  The  10  shingle  machines  chew  up 
about  20,000  feet  a  day  in  making  200,000  shingles. 
The  saw  mill  turns  out  about  30,000  feet  of  clear  stock 
for  aeroplanes,  35,000  merchantable.  fiO.OOO  feet  for 
the  iiulj)  mill  leaving  about  13,000  feet  to  be  sent  to 
tiie  boiler  room  to  provide  steam  for  cooking  and 
heating  and  for  drying  the  pulp.  Six  dry  kilns  are 
used  for  seasoning  the  shingles  and  lumber.  The  com- 
pany has  also  developed  a  very  good  trade  in  box 
shooks  for  halibut,  herring,  etc. 

The  wood  for  the  pulp  mill  is  cut  into  2  ft.  lengths, 
and  sent  to  the  chipper.  There  are  three  digesters  which 
turn  out  nearly  40  tons  of  easy  bleaching  pulj)  per 
day,  cooking  14  hours.  An  ave"age  of  236  lbs.  of  sul- 
phur per  ton  of  pulp  has  been  maintained  for  six 
months  previous  to  the  writer's  visit;  an  excellent  re- 
cord. 1390  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure  are  used  per 
ton  of  pulp.  It  is  expected  that  during  October  a  new 
chip  dryer  and  chip  storage  will  be  in  operation.  The 
pulp  is  dried  on  a  100  in.  machine  and  cut  into  sheets 
which  are  folded,  pressed  and  baled  for  export.  It 
goes  to  Japan  in  ships  loaded  at  the  mill  wharf. 
About  12,000,000  to  18,000,000  feet  of  logs  are  stored 


wi'irn^ 


Till'    i'';ills  and   l'i]p('   Line  at   Swauson   Ba\', 


Some  Fine  Logs,  Ready  for  the  Saw  Mill — Acid  Tower 
in  the  distance. 

in  the  bay.  The  company  owns  six  tugs  and  charters, 
several  others.  They  own  a  number  of  barges  and  a 
fleet  of  scows  for  transporting  lumber,  shingles  and 
what  pulp  is  not  dirctly  loaded  into  ocean  steamers  at 
the  company's  wharf. 

The  little  town  of  Swanson  Bay  has  a  good  school 
and  a  church  in  which  services  are  held  twice  a  month. 
The  town  took  .^19,000  of  the  last  Viei-ory  Loan  and 
some  $400  a  month  is  contributed  to  the  various  patri- 
otic funds.  The  company  has  asked  very  few  exenij)- 
tions.  A  safety  committee  meets  once  a  month,  and 
there  are  also  monthly  meetings  of  the  departnu'ut 
heads.  The  labor  turnover  is  about  10  per  cent,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  eonnnon  labor.  The  local  hos- 
pital has  only  one  bed  because  of  the  nearness  of 
Prince  Rupert,  as  serious  cases  can'be  put  aboard  the 
boats  which  pass  frequently  along  the  main  channel  at 
the  side  of  which  the  mill  is  located. 

One  of  the  pleasing  experiences  of  our  trip  was  an 
attempt  to  catch  sonu'  salmon.     After  trawling  for  sev- 
eral hours  aiul  catcliing  notliing  but  cod.  a  school   of 
three  jiorpoisesVame  rolling  u]i  the  channel,  and  (Uici 
of  them  rolled  under  the  boafT    Mrs.  Stephenson  aski>d 
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Mr.  Larsou,  who  was  ijoiKluL'tiug  the  e.\eui'siou,  what 
he  seemed  nervoii.s  about.  He  replied.  "Well,  if  one 
of  them  fish  come  up  uuder  this  boat,  we  swim  ashore, 
tiiat's  all."  With  such  competition  it  w'as  useless  to 
fish  longer.  The  next  day,  however,  we  went  up  to 
the  lake  and  caught  some  very  nice  trout,  one  of  which 
the  Chinese  chef  prepared  for  us  while  we  were  mak- 
ing ready  for  dinner.  Dinner  suggests  another  inter- 
esting incident.  The  company  use  a  few  big  horses 
around  the  lumber  yard,  and  when  the  whistle  blows 
the  drivers  make  all  haste  to  unhitch  the  traces,  as 
at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  the  big  fellows  bolt  for  the 
stable,  and  no  one  stands  in  their  road. 

The  company  is  putting  in  a  new  chip  dryer  and  chip 
storage,  and  building  a  new  16  in.  jiipe  line  from  the 
lake.  Besides  supplying  water  at  160  lbs.,  for  the  new 
sprinkler  system,  which  is  just  completed,  ii"  will  fur- 
nish water  U  r  the  town  and  some  power.  The  com- 
pany is  also  putting  all  electric  wiring  in  conduits. 

We  almost  forgot  the  foreign  quarter.  The  mana- 
ger on  learning  that  we  were  interested  in  Orientals 
took  us  through  the  part  of  the  village  inhabited  by 
the  Japs  and  Chinese.  We  found  their  quarters  im- 
maculate and  noted  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  cook- 
ing and  eating  equipment.     Tiie  Chinese,  particularly. 


retiuire  nothing  l)ut  a  large  kettle  and  a  set  of  bu»..^ 
Mrs.  Stephenson  wanted  to  see  a  Japanese  baby,  so 
we  were  introduced  to  two  representatives  of  the  com- 
ing generation,  and  they  were  certainly  healthy  sam- 
ples of  the  subjects  of  the  Mikado.  The.y  were  spot- 
lessly clean  and  very  smiling  and  happy,  especially 
when  they  got  their  fingers  on  a  Canadian  dime,  al- 
though they  were  probably  not  more  than  two  months 
old.  Their  mothers  were  very  ]n-oud  of  them,  and 
were  delighted  with  our  interest. 

The,  production  of  the  pulj")  mill  lias  recently  been 
increased  from  20  tons  a  day  to  nearly  40.  The  lum-- 
ber  production  Inis  been  increased  nearly  100  per  cent, 
and  of  shingles  about  50  per  cent.  A  number  of  new 
lines  of  lumber  have  been  added,  and  while  all  these 
improvements  have  been  going  on,  the  mill  has  not 
stopped  running. 

Tuesday  night,  and  the  steamer  came  all  too  soon, 
but  our  train  was  to  leave  Prince  Rupert  the  next 
morning,  and  so  we  embarked  once  more  with  the  cor- 
dial good  wishes  of  our  new'  friends  at  Canada's  most 
northern  pulp  mill,  and  with  a  determination  on  our 
part  that  this -first  visit  to  the  mountain  province 
would   not    be   our   last. 


Lumber  Yard  and  Sulphite  Mill. 


The  Maciiinc  Room  at  Swanson  Bay. 


MANY  DEATHS  IN  PAPER  MILL. 

The  prevailing  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  has 
visited  a  number  of  paper  mills,  and  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  organizations.  In  the  coating  paper  plant 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  at  (ieorgetown,  Out., 
the  disease  became  so  malignant  that  the  mill  -was 
closed  down  for  several  days.  No  less  than  five  deaths 
took  place. 

John  Soper,  office  manager,  was  ill  only  three  days 
when  he  succumbed.  He  was  43  years  of  age,  and 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  little  girls.  The  remains  were 
taken  to  Ottawa  for  interment.  Mr.  Soper  was  for 
many  years  in  the  service  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Hull, 
as  purchasing  agent,  and  later  with  the  Russell  Con- 
tracting Co..  Toronto.  He  entered  upon  his  position  as 
manager  of  the  coated  paper  mill  at  Georgetown  about 
five  months  ago,  and  his  demise  is  deeply  deplored  by 
many  friends  in  the  trade. 

Other  deaths  at  Georgetown  wci'c  those  of  Archie 
nuiiii',  boss  finisher,  who  was  a  married  man,  and  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  many  years. 
Win.  Blair,  a  single  man.  29  years  ohl,  who  was  as- 
sistant color  man,  and  two  young  ladies  in  the 'finish- 


ing department.  Miss  Chai-lotte  Francis  and  Miss  Ger- 
tie Burtemshaw.  R.  B.  Foulis,  superintendent  of  the 
plant,  was  also  stricken  down  by  the  malady,  but  has 
recovered.  The  mill  resumes  operations  this  week,  but 
the  company  and  employees  are  saddened  beyond  meas- 
ure over  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  working  force. 


S.  J.  Frame,  of  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Box  Makers'  Association,  celebrated  his  forty- 
first  birthday  last  week,  and  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  many  friends  in  the  trade. 

John  M.  Imrie,  of  Toronto,  manager  of  the  C'anad- 
ian  Press  Association,  received  the  sad  intelligence 
last  week  that  his  .youngest  brother  had  been  killed 
at  the  front  in  the  recent  advance. 

The  knife  of  a  cutting  machine  severed  at  the  elbow 
the  right  arm  of  Claude  Pierce,  a  foreman  at  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Beouharnois,  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Pierce,  who  is  41  years  of  age,  was  not 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  in  cut- 
ting an  order  of  paper  his  arm  w^as  accidentally 
caught  beneath  the  descending  blade.  Tie  was  sent 
to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal. 
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Report  of  the  Forestry  Branch 

The  report  for  1917  of  the  Director  of  Forestry,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Campbell  contains  many  items  of  interest  to  the 
paper  and  pulp  industry.  It  is  a  bulletin  of  81  pafres 
which  comprises  Part  VI  of  the  annual  report  of  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.     There  are  23  illustrations. 

Mr.  Campbell  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  for- 
estry work  of  the  year.  Referring  to  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  he  says  no  new  work  has  been 
started  on  account  of  war  restrictions  and  the  amount 
of  time  given  by  the  .staff  to  matters  connected  with 
munitions.  The  investigation  of  the  chemical  com-- 
position  of  Canadian  pulpwoods  promises  to  be  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
"Nothing  in  connection  with  the  laboratories  is  more 
gratifying  than  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
industries  using  wood  in  the  work  now  being  carried 
on  at  the  laboratories.  This  is  particularly  exempli- 
fied in  the  pulp  and  i)aper  industry,"  says  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

Following  the  reports  on  tree  planting  and  of  the 
District  Inspectors  for  the  western  provinces.  Dr.  John 
>S.  Bates,  superintendent  of  the  Forest  Products  labor- 
atories reviews  the  work  done  under  his  direction.  The 
following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  report: 

A  very  fine  collection  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
samples  was  placed  in  the  care  of  the  laboratories  by 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

PULP  AND  PAPER. 

The  paper  machine  room  and  chemical  laboratory 
were  greatly  improved  by  constructing  a  tintometer 
room,  paper-testing  room,  office,  benches,  experiment- 
al beater  outfit,  etc.  Among  the  new  equipment  may 
be  mentioned  a  measuring  tank,  pulp  slowness  tester. 
condenser,  storage  battery,  mercury  arc  rectifier, 
hydraulic  pressure  pump,  Ives  tint  photometer,  water 
motor,  pressure  regulator,  and  chemical  apparatus. 

The  main  work  of  the  Division  of  Pulp  and  Paper  is 
covered  under  "Waste  Sulphite  Liquor."  "Beating  of 
Pulp,"  "Blotting  Paper,"  "Pulpwood  Measurements," 
"Chemistry  of  Wood,"  and  "Sulphite  Pulp,"  in  the 
discussion  of  special  investigations.  Considerable  time 
has  been  spent  in  perfecting  the  designs  for  the  pro- 
oosed  experimental  pulp-mill  in  co-operatic*n  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee.  A  number  of  minor 
investigations  have  been  carried  on,  mainly  in  order 
to  make  the  unusual  facilities  of  the  experimental 
,iaper  mill  available  to  those  working  out  special 
problems  in  this  field.  These  include  the  comparison 
of  steel  and  stone  rolls  for  beating  leatherboard  stock, 
runs  on  paper  sized  by  the  "Waxine"  process,  the  ef- 
fect on  iiulp  stock  of  long  standing,  the  testing  of  a 
hydrated  pulp  and  new  paper  filler,  the  bleaching  quali- 
ties of  certain  pulps,  the  conversion  of  spruce  planer 
shavings  into  sulphite  pulp,  the  testing  of  absorbent 
paper  for  filtering  oil,  and  the  collecting  of  informa 
lion  on  decayed  balsam  fir  in  pulpwood  areas. 

Fibre  Measurements. — About  12.000  fibre  meas- 
nrements  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  establish 
the  variation  in  fibre  dimensions  of  the  wood  through- 
out the  tree.  The  species  under  examination  were 
Douglas  fir,  black  spruce,  white  spruce,  red  pine,  and 
white  pine.  The  results  on  the  first  species  have  been 
summarized  in  a  paper  entitled  "Douglas  Fir  Fibre, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Length."  by  H.  X.  Lee  and 


E.  M.  Smith,  publislu'd  in  the  Forestry  Quarterly,  De- 
cember, 1916. 

Sulphite  Pulp. — A  start  has  been  made  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  sulphite  cooking  process,  which  is 
the  most  important  method  of  converting  pulpwood 
into  valuable  cliemical  pulp.  With  the  small  scale  ap- 
j)aratus  available  studies  have  been  made  on  the  pene- 
ti'ation  of  the  cooking  liquor  into  the  wood  under  vari- 
ous conditions,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect 
of  moisture  content  of  the  chips.  The  preliminary 
results  have  been  piiblished  in  a  paper  on  "Wood  as 
a  Raw  Material  in  Panermaking."  by  Dr.  B.  Johnsen.  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  April  fi,  1917. 

Waste  Sulphite  Liquor. — No  further  experimental 
work  has  been  attemjited  in  this  field  but  considerable 
time  has  been  spent  in  making  a  literature  study.  By 
abstracting  the  technical  articles  which  have  appeared 
since  work  on  waste  sul])hite  liqnor  was  first  started, 
and  classifying  tliese  in  such  a  way  that  literature  on 
various  phases  of  this  subject  can  be  readily  located, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  publication  can  be  turned  out  which 
will  be  a  valuable  reference  for  those  connected  with 
pulp  and  paper  making,  and  which  will  also  serve  as  a 
basis  for  experimental  work  that  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  promote  utilization  of  this  enormous  by- 
pi-oduct. 

Beating  of  Pulp. — A  ccnsiderable  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the  study  of  the 
factors  connected  with  the  proper  beating  of  paper 
pulp.  Information  has  been  obtained  on  the  relation 
between  peripheral  speed,  stock  concentration,  and 
horse-power  consumption.  Several  methods  have  been 
investigated  for  determining  the  degree  of  hydration. 
Unfortunately  progress  has  been  hampered  by  inability 
to  obtain  foreign  testing  instruments  and  appliances. 

Blotting  Paper. — A  luimber  of  runs  of  blotting  pa- 
per have  been  made  under  conditions  found  necessary 
in  previous  experiments,  and  a  satisfactory  grade  has 
been  made  on  the  semi-commercial  paper  machine. 
Several  thousands  of  these  samjjle  blotters  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Forestry  Branch  as 
forest  fire  protection  notices. 

Pulpwood  Measurements. — Some  further  work  has 
been  done  on  the  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of 
barking,  chipping,  dryintr  and  baline  pulpwood  for 
shipnu>nt  to  chemical  pul|)-mill.  In  view  of  the  fact' 
that  saw-mills  are  at  present  b\irning  slabs  which  con- 
tain raw  material  for  good  grades  of.  pulp,  data  were 
obtained  from  saw-mills  and  a  supply  of  slabs  was 
carefully  mea.sured  and  chip])ed  to  determine  the  yield 
of  chips  per  cord  compared  with  rough  or  peeled  round 
wood.  The  results  are  discussed  in  detail  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Pulpwood  Measurements  and'some  Factors 
involved  in  Chipping  and  Baling  Pidpwood"  publish- 
ed in  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  i\Iagazine.  December  15. 
1916.  Attention  is  being  given  to  commercial  tests  on 
drying  of  pulpwood  chips. 

Potash. — No  further  experimental  work  was  done, 
but  correspondence  and  literature  study  were  con- 
tinued. A  report  on  potash  from  wood  ashes  was 
prepared  and  copies  were  sent  to  interested  parties. 
Recovery  of  potash  is  receiving  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  commercially  in  Canada  during  the  present 
shortage. 

Chemistry  of  Wcid.     Vei-y  sntisfaetory  progress  has 
been   ma<le  on  tflls  prnject   and  lliis  investigation  has 
(Continued  on  Page  946.) 
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What  Will  You  Do  With  It? 

Pulp  and  paper  mill  workers  in  Canada  are  paid  each  year 
more  than  $20,000,000. 

Owners  of  pulp  and  paper  securities  are  assured  a  fair 
return  on  their  investments  that  will  also  total  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 

Canada  is  asking  you  to  put  some  of  that  money  where  it 
will  help  to  win  the  war.  Your  brothers  and  friends  in  khaki 
want  food,  shoes,  guns  and  munitions. 

Think  what  these  men  are  doing  for  a  pitifully  small  wage 
but  for  a  noble  purpose!  Compare  that  with  your  relative 
abundance  and 

BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 

Then  deprive  yourself  of  something  and 

BUY   MORE   VICTORY  BONDS 

It  is  a  good  investment,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 
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CONTROLLER'S    ORDER    STANDS— BOTH   SIDES 
APPEAL. 

Without  ia  any  way  assuiuiiig  tlie  role  of  a  pro- 
l)liet  tlic  c'orrespomk'ut  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine firmly  believes  that  the  present  price  of  news- 
print pai)er  is  not  going  down  any,  and  that  liigher 
priced  newsj)aper  eirculation,  and  higlier  priced  ad- 
vertising will  be  the  ultimate  solution  in  Canada;  or 
else  smaller  newspapers  as  to  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  carried,  and  as  a  great  if  not  a  greater  per- 
centage of  space  being  devoted  to  advertising. 

During  the  hearing  at  Ottawa  last  Thursday  it  de- 
veloped that  there  will  be  several,  if  not  many  appeals 
against  the  Paper  Controller's  price,  and  they  will 
probably  be  classified  in  two  sets,  one  set  emanat- 
ing from  manufacturers'  .sources  and  the  other  from 
the  publishers.  Mr.  P.  D.  Ross,  Chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Paper  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Press  Asso- 
ciation, again  announced  on  behalf  of  the  newspapers 
that  their  appeal  would  be  pushed  with  all  possible 
speed. 

All  the  manufacturers  probably  know  by  now  that 
the  Controller,  after  hearing  the  publishers  could  not 
see  any  reason  why  he  should  "vary"  his  order,  and 
that  he  had  taken  steps  to  dissolve  the  sinking  fund. 
What  the  specific  contention  of  the  manufacturers 
will  be  when  they  bring  their  eases  to  the  Appellate 
Tribunal  is  not  known.  If  it  is  held  that  the  $70  price 
api)lies  to  costs  as  they  were  la.st  April,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  the  already  announced  increased  cost 
from  July  1st  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pringle.  would  for 
the  purposes  of  the 'Canadian  investigation  have  to  be 
further  considered  and  taken  care  of.  As  the  Cana- 
dian order  is  only  retroactive  to  July  1st,  it  may  be 
that  the  Controller  feels  he  has  sufficiently  taken 
care  of  the  increased  costs  in  Canada.  Going  by  the 
award  an  allowance  of  the  Circuit  Judges  for  allow- 
ance of  return  on  capital  invested,  a  profit  or  return 
of  -1^19.75  per  ton  on  the  basis  of  lii  per  cent,  on  a 
cai)italization  of  $39. .500  per  ton.  daily  tonnage, 
should  be  allowed.  By  the  $69  price  John  R.  Booth  gets 
something  like  $5.30  per  ton  return.  Quite  a  differ- 
ence, isn't  it,  and  still  the  publishers  are  "kicking." 

Among  those  in  attendance  were  George  F.  Hen- 
derson, K.C.,  John  P.  Orde,  K.C.,  George  H.  Mont- 
gomery, K.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  I.  Thomas,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe 
and  Mr.  Edward  Beck  for  the  manufacturers,  and  Mr. 
1'.  D.  Ross  and  Mr.  J.  E.  .\tkinson  for  the  newspaper 
publishers. 

A  special  account   of  the  proceedings  is  as   follows: 

Mr.  P.  D.  Ross  oi-ally  presented  the  formal  request 
to  the  Controller  that  the  retroactive  clause  of  his  or- 
der be  stayed.  In  support  of  it  he  pointed  out  that  it 
was  customary  in  legal  proceedings  to  stay  previous 
judgment  until  a  final  disposition  of  the  matter  in 
dispute  had  been  made.  He  also  mentioned  tliat  in 
some  cases  difficulty  might  be  exi)erienced  by  some 
publishers  in  meeting  the  retroactive  amount.  He 
urged  upon  the  Controller  that  it  would  only  he  fair 
in  this  instance  to  stay  the  retroactive  clause,  until 
the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  had  disposed  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  .stated  that  the  newspapers  had  entered  an 
appeal  to  the  $69  price,  and  intended  to  pusli  it  vigor- 
ou.sly  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  If  time  be  given 
some  of  the  publishers,  Mr.  Ross  said  they  would  per- 
haps be  in  a  better  position  to  pay  the  retrnaetive 
amount,  should  it  be  finally  found  by  the  Tiibunal 
that  thev  would  have  to  pay  it. 


Mr.  George  H.  Montgomery,  K.C.,  immediately  op- 
posed any  .suggestion  that  the  retroactive  clause  be 
stayed.  He  .said  that  quite  a  few  of  the  manufactur- 
ers had  already  entered  an  appeal  and  those  that  had 
not  already  done  so  would  do  so  very  shortly.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  iuive  to  come  an  im- 
mediate increase  to  the  manufacturers,  if  they  were 
going  to  carry  on  their  business.  He  also  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Circuit  Judges  of 
the  United  States  that  no  allowance  for  stumpage  was 
included  in  the  $70  price,  where  the  wood  came  off 
Crown  lands  in  (Canada.  He  estimated  that  at  lea.st 
three  dollars  per  ton  of  paper  should  be  allowed  for 
stumpage.  and  that  manufacturing  costs  since  April 
1st,  1918,   had  advanced   another  eight  dollars. 

The  Controller  left  oi)en  the  iivatter  of  when  the 
mills  should  collect  the  retroactive  monies,  but  said 
that  it  could  be  paid  in  equal  instalments  at  periods  of 
thirty,  sixty  and  ninety  days.  By  the  instalment 
system,  as  Mr.  Thonuis  put  it,  it  would  prevent  "any 
of  the  mills  taking  a  publisher  by  the  throat." 

Mr.  Pringle  mentioned  that  there  were  evidently 
two  sets  of  appeals.  How  the  notice  of  them  was  to 
be  given,  whether  to  himself  or  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Paper  Control  Ti'ibunal  he  could  not  definitely  say, 
though  he  sujjposed  that  they  would  be  properly  made 
to  the  Judges.  The  Controlli'r  said  he  had  received 
notice  of  a  number  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Pringle  explained  that  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  found  a  price  of  $62,  the  manufac- 
turers immediately  a|)i)ealed  against  it  to  the  Circuit 
Judges,  and  that  the  price,  instead  of  being  $62.  was 
later  found  to  have  been  $70  per  ton.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  American  Publishers'  Association  having 
been  represented  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  he  thought  that  without  any  doubt  counsel 
for  the  newspapers  had  done  everything  it  was  abie  to 
do.  to  eontravert  the  evidence  on  which  the  $62  price 
had  been  fixed.  Mr.  Atkinson  mentioned  that  the 
change  in  price  had  been  made  on  only  one  day's 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  that  for  sixteen  months  the  news- 
papers had  been  getting  their  paper  at  an  average 
price  of  $S2  per  ton.  and  be  thought  that  with  the 
evidence  before  him  thero  had  been  increased  cost, 
and  it  was  only  fair  that  that  manufacturers  should, 
receive  the  hierher  price  at  once. 

As  reorardinff  the  creation  of  the  sinking  fund  when 
the  difference  between  the  *:iO  rate  and  the  $57  rate 
occurred,  the  Controller  pointed  out  thnt  the  manu- 
facturers had  not  received  all  of  the  difference  of  $7 
ner  ton.  Those  monies  now  in  tru.st  were  goinqr  to 
be  paid  to  the  manufacturers  at  onee.>  They  all  re- 
mained in  the  fund  with  th»  exception  "f  *24  045. 
which,  by  order-in-eouncil  hfd  been  paid  to  the  Port 
Frances  Company.  He  stated  that  thus  the  manufac- 
turers up  to  the  first  of  Jul^-'  only  fot  $50  ner  ton. 
and  not  even_  $52  per  ton.  owing  to  the  extra  $7  bav- 
in'' firone  into  the  trust   fund. 

Mr.  Prii'fle  said:  "Tf  the  nrice  is  reduced  the  pub- 
lishers win  ffct  back  tlie  evt.--,  monev  thev  naid  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  if  the  price  is  further  '"- 
creased  the  "nblishe'-s  will  hav^  to  pay  the  manufac- 
turers more." 

Tho  nvof.'t  tlie  mill-;  w"'-f.  "...oivS'ic  bv  f'p  paviriept 
of  the  $69  nrice  \vas  in  the  Controller's  ninid  a  "ver^• 
small  one."  as  some  mills  he  sjid  were  manufacturinir 
at  a  cost  of  $62.  '  '  -- 
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Writing  Paper  Costs  More  than 
Beef-Steak 

By  RICHARD  SPILLANE, 
In  "Commerce  and  Finance". 

Much  of  the  paper  used  today  costs  more  than  the 
meat  the  people  eat.  Coupon  bond,  a  widely  known 
and  popular  paper,  costs  38%  cents  a  pound  M-hole- 
siAe.  A  hind  quarter  of  prime  beef  sells  for  32  cents  a 
pound,  a  hind  quarter  of  lamb.  36  cents,  a  hind  quarter 
of  mutton  33  cents,  and  liain  32  cents,  wholesale. 

America  is  facing  a  paper  crisis  such  as  it  never 
kijew  before.  Prices  are  advancing  every  week,  if  not 
every  few  daj's.  Many  mills  and  dealers  are  refusing 
to  accept  orders  except  from  old  customers  and  will 
supply  them  only  in  limited  quantities. 

Every  character  of  paper  from  the  poorest  of  news- 
print to  the  finest  of  the  bond  is  affected.  Unless  there 
is  the  most  radical  economy  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
height  prices  may  go.  One  of  the  best  informed  paper 
men  in  the  country  says  a  child's  guess  is  as  good  as  an 
expert's  as  to  the  future. 

Here  is  the  situation  : 

In  1900  the  United  States  produced  2,168,000  tons  of 
;i^.per  of  all  kinds. 

In  1914  the  production  was  ."),270.000  tons. 

Ill  1916  it  was  6,000,000. 

Today  it  is  greater  than  in  1916. 

The  United  States  has  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  and  it  consumes  50  per  cent,  of  the 
paper.  How  immense  is  the  American  consumption, 
may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  explained  that  6,000,000 
li'iis  means  1'20  pounds  of  pajier  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America,  or  600  ])ounds  a  year  for  every 
family. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  paper  wasted  as  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Nowhere  is  it  held  in  such  light  regard. 
Ihe  sujjply  of  raw  material  from  which  paper  is  made 
is  being  exhausted  and  the  demand  is  increasing.  There 
ruist  be  a  halt. 

One-third  of  the  paper  produced  in  America  is  news- 
print. In  1917  the  consumption  of  newsprint  was  2.000,- 
000  tons.  Thus  far  in  1918  the  consumption  of  news- 
print is  5  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  but  the  consumption  of  other  kinds  is  increasing. 

Wrapping  paper  used  to  sell  at  from  3  to  4c.  per  lb. 
Now  it  is  from  7  to  10,  according  to  quality.  Dealers 
say  they  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  went  to  16  cents 
^^•ithin  two  months  or  20  cents  liefore  the  year  is  out. 

A  clieap  grade  of  bond  much  used  as  letter  paper 
formerly  sold  at  71/0  cents  a  pound.     Today  it  is  17. 

A  somewhat  better  grade,  which  makes  up  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  writing  paper  used  by  business 
houses,  sold  in  May,  1915,  at  10  cents  a  pound.  On  Jan- 
i:>'ry  1.  1918,  it  was  151/0  cents.  Now  it  is  scarce  at  22 
cents. 

Before  the  war  a  fair  amount  of  material  for  making 
certain  grades  of  paper,  especially  kraft,  was  im])ortod 
from  Sweden.  This  .supply  is  cut  off.  Various  coun- 
tries that  formerly  drew  on  Europe  for  their  paper 
needs  now  have  to  depend  upon  the  United  States.  This 
has  increased  our  paper  exports  by  100  per  cent,  in  the 
last  two  years. 

The  government  also  has  played  a  considerable  part 
in  accentuating  the  shortage.  The  government's  re- 
quirements are  immense.  To  safeguard  itself  it  has 
commandeered  various  paper  mills. 


The  government  packs  all  cases  of  goods  it  sends  to 
Prance  in  two  coats  of  kraft  paper,  with  one  of  a  water- 
proof compound  n\ade  partly  of  paper  and  partly  of  an 
asphalt  preparation  to  protect  the  contents  from  in- 
jiu-y  by  dampness,  sea  water  and  other  dangers. 

In  addition,  paper  makers  have  lost  many  employees 
by  the  draft  and  through  the  general  scarcity  of  labor. 
To  get  new  men  they  have  to  raise  wages  "far  above 
former  levels. 

But  the  largest  single  item  in  advancing  prices  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  waste  or  overuse  of  paper  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  waste  is  terrific.  The  American  has  not 
come, to  realize  the  cost  or  value  of  paper.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as  something  so  cheap  and 
so  plentiful  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  being  car^- 
fn'  in  using  it. 

In  letter  writing,  in  packing  goods,  in  all  the  uses  of 
liaper  he  has  been  a  spendthrift.  In  letter  writing  he 
has  used  big  sheets  when  little  ones  would  suffice. 

He  uses  good  quality  of  paper—high  price  paper- 
in  ordinary  business  when  common  grade  would  serve 
as  well.  He  burns  or  throws  away  paper  that  would  be 
good  for  re-use.  . 

Abroad  paper  is  so  scarce  that  its  use  is  much  re- 
stricted. In  England  the  nobility  uses  low  grade  paper 
as  a  matter  of  patriotism.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
in  a  circular  letter  sent  to  America  recently,  used  pa- 
pei  of  quality  little  above  newsprint,  and  in  his  letter 
explained  that  the  paper  shortage  abroad  made  econ- 
OTuy  a  virtue. 

If  paper  itself  were  the  unW  thing  wasted  when 
more  paper  is  used  than  is  required  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  for  every  pound  of  paper  made  one  pound  of 
coal  is  burned  and  for  every  ton  of  paper  made  the 
labor  of  ten  men  is  necessary.  When  a  man  wastes 
paper  he  automatically  raises  the  price  of  coal  upon 
himself  and  increases  the  .shortage  of  labor  in  this  time 
oF  labor  stringency. 

Incidentally  he  adds  to  the  strain  on  the  railroads 
and  trucking  facilities  of  the  country,  today  sadly 
o'  er-taxed. 

America  iinist  use  less  paper,  the  paper  people  say. 
or  it  will  iKit  br  long  before  Americans  will  have  little 
psiper  to  use. 


SERIOUS  FIRES  IN  MIDDLE  WEST. 

A  real  disaster  befell  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin Sunday,  when  about  50  square  miles  of  wood 
lands  were  swept  by  a  forest  fire.  Early  reports  es- 
timated the  lo.ss  of  life  at  500,  but  later  despatches 
mention  the  probability  of  nearer  1,000  casualties.  A 
number  of  towns  were  wiped  out.  Among  these  is 
mentioned  Cloquet.  This  is  the  location  of  the  North- 
West  Paper  Coiiiiianies  Mills,  which  have  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  130,000  ll)s.  of  paper.  184,000  lbs.  of  ground- 
wood  and  100,000  lbs.  of  sulphite  pulp.  No  mention 
of  tliewe  mills  is  made  in  the  despatches. 


Clarence  Campbell,  of  the  Dexter  Sulphite  Fibre  Co., 
has  a  scheme  for  collecting  the  usable  pulp  that  floats 
down  the  Black  River  into  Lake  Ontario.  A  large 
proportion  is  slivers,  but  there  is  also  much  good 
pulp. 

The  TTnion  Paper  Mills  Co.  at  Monongahela  City, 
Pa.,  are  about  to  install  a  Winestock  Defibering  and 
Deinking  Machine  to  handle  their  waste  papers. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Engineering  Items. 

(Hcloftcd  from   Industrial  Maiuigomcut,  August  and 
September,  1918). 

A-17 — Report  of  Committee  D  2  on  lubricants.  5  pp. 
Am.  Soc.  Test   .Mat.  .luiii',   191S.      Rci-imunemlat iciiis. 

B-2 — Une  culture  intensive  de  pate  a  papier.  L.  l)e- 
Lautiay,  Ills.  2r)0()\v.  La  Nature— May  18,  1918.  A  new 
souree  of  i)apei-  |)nlp  from  eucalyptus  plantation.s  in 
Spain. 

M-8 — Canadian  built  centrifugal  pumps  of  modem 
design..  .Ills.  2900w.  Pwr.  House— June,  1918.  Steam, 
electrie  and  gasoline  driven  jiumps. 

N-4 — Dry  air  and  cold  steam.  Frank  Riehards 
lOOOw.  Power  Plant  Eng. — June  1,  1916.  Relation  of 
vapor  and  air  in  saturated  mi.xture  to  temperatures  and 
pressure. 

N-4 — Improving  boiler  room  operation.  I.  L.  Kent- 
ish—Rankin.  Ills.  3000w.  Elee.  Rev.  Chi.— June  If), 
1918.  Need  of  improving  apparatus  and  methods,  and 
u.se  of  indieating  instruments. 

N-4 — Performance  test  of  steam  boilers.  II.  A.  Coz- 
zens,  dr.  Ills.  fjOOOw.  Natl.  Engr. — June,  1918.  Meth- 
ods usetl  in  the  avei'age  power  plant. 

N-4 — Losses  and  trouble  caused  by  impure  boiler  feed 
water.  H.  H.  Mapelsden.  Ills.  700w.  Gen.  Elec.  Rev. — 
June  1918.  Special  reference  to  steam  and  water  flow 
meters. 

N-4 — The  use  of  powdered  coal.  W.  G.  Wilcox.  Ills. 
3000w.  Min.  and  Sci.  Jr.— June  22,  1918.  Read  before 
Am.  Chem.  Soc.  Possible  solution  of  the  fuel  shortage 
problem. 

N-4 — The  use  of  pulverized  coal.  Ch.  Dantin  in  Le 
Genie  Civil.  2200w.  Eng.  &  Con.- May  29,  1918.  Types 
of  furnaces  and  principles  on  which  experiments  were 
based. 

N-4 — Soot  and  soot  blowers.  3500w.  Power.  June 
11,  1918.  Nat\ire  of  soot  and  its  effect  on  heat  trans- 
fer through  boiler  heating  surfaces.  Mechanically 
oi)eratc(l  soot   blower  vcm'sus  hand  cleaning. 

N-4 — Some  causes  of  boiler  tube  failures.  R.  Cedar- 
blom.  2500w.  Power — July  9,  1918.  How  to  minimize 
the  trouble  from  boilers  that  blister  and  fail. 

N-4  —  Boiler  settings  —  Multiple  retort  under-feed 
stokers.  Charles  H,  Promley.  Ills.  2()0w.  Power — July 
23,  1918.  One  of  several  articles  intended  to  help  the 
burning  of  liigh-ash  coals.      Ijatest  and  best  practice. 

N-4 — Soot  blowers  for  horizontal  water-tube  boilers. 
Ills.  3000w.  Power- July  2.  1918.  Various  types  on 
the  market  and  their  application  to  the  different 
boilers  in  use. 

N-0 — Gaskets  for  steam  pipe  lines.  Zeno  Schultes. 
Ills.  1800w.  Power  —  July  2,  1918.  Facts  regarding 
packing  for  steam  lines,  etc.  Reasons  why  flanged 
I'ipe  joints  leak. 

N-d— The  high  cost  of  power.  C.  M.  Garland.  2200w. 
Ind.  Man. — Aug.,  191S,  Shows  that  faulty  design  ami 
arrangement  of  apparatiis  are  frerpiently  causes  of  ex- 
cessive costs  for  power  ]iroduction. 

N-0 — Evolution  of  heat  insulation.  Austen  Bolam. 
2000w.  Power  Plant  Eng..  June  1.  1918.  Materials 
tried,  combinations,  test  results,  and  i)resent   practice. 


R-3 — La  Documentation  Technique  et  Industrielle. — 

General  Sebert.  .')(iOOw.  Genie  Civil— May  25,  1918.  Se- 
rial, 1st  part,  (ieneral  system  of  classifying  and  re- 
cording jiublieations  on  technical  and  industrial  to])ics. 

R-3 — A  simple  flexible  cost  system.  G.  W.  Green- 
wood 12U0w.  Ind.  Man.— Aug.  1918.  OutliiU's  a  meth- 
od of  charging  up  items  of  cost  to  show  eadi  one  at  a 
glance  with  a  minimum  amount  of  bookkeeping. 

R-7 — Mastering  power  production.  Walter  N.  Polak- 
ov.  Charts  TOOUw.  Ind.  Man. — July,  1918.  Analy.sis  of 
four  methods  used  to  pay  additions  to  regular  wages. 
Considers  task  work  with  bonus  the  only  scientific 
way. 

R-0 — Planning  a  research  laboratory  for  an  industry. 
C.  E.  K.  Mees.  14  ])p.  Sci.  .M.— July,  1918.  Direction 
for  the  organization  ami  establishment  of  such  labora- 
tories. 

R-0 — The  development  of  technical  research.  lOOOw. 
Nature — .May  Ki,  191S.  (Jenei-al  review  of  |)rogress  in 
teehnieal  research. 

R-0 — Topical  discussion  on  cooperation  in  industrial 
research.  32  ])i).  Am.  Soc.  Test  Mat — June  1918.  Speak- 
ers are  Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe.  Dr.  John  Jonston,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur 1).  Little,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Reese,  and  Mr.  Frank  E. 
(iorrell. 

R-0 — Cooperation  in  industrial  research.  6000w.  Iron 
Age — Jidy  18.  1918.  Views  and  achievements  of  lead- 
ing workers. 

R-0 — Organization  of  industrial  research.  2500w.  Eng. 
New.s — Rec.  July  18,  1918.  Aims  of  research  organiza- 
tion and  tlie  needs. 


A-1 — Baobab  wood  and  bark  from  South  Africa. 
Araon.  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.  15,  526-9  (1917).— Samples  of 
baobab  wood  and  bark  were  examined  as  to  their  value 
for  i)apermaking.  The  wood  lost  36%  moisture  on  air 
drying  and  on  examination  showed  iA'/i  ash  and 
52.57(  cellulose.  The  air-dried  wood  gave  a  good  yield 
of  pulp  which  gave  a  grown  paper  of  a  fair 
strength,  but  did  not  bleach  well.  The  bark  lost  mois- 
ture (23'/r  )  on  air  drying  and  then  gave  14%  ash  and- 
44.0%  cellulose.  This  bark  yielded  a  pulp  which  con- 
tained hard  gritty  particles  and  the  paper  produced 
from  it  was  worthless.  If  this  outer  bark  was  removed, 
and  the  inner  fibrous  bark  alone  used,  a  strong  opaque 
paper  was  obtained. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-7 — Limestone  resources  of  Pennsylvania.  Wm. 
Frear  and  F.  J.  Ilolben.  Penn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta..  Ann. 
Rep.  (1914-5),  566-406.— A  supplement  to  the  lime  re- 
sources report  of  1911-2  has  been  prepared.  Analyses 
of  various  commercial  limestone  products  are  also  in- 
cludei].— (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-14 — Moisture  regain  of  papers  at  different  humidi- 
ties. Bv  Otto  Kress  and  George  McNaughton.  Pajier 
22  (1918)  No.  24.  pp.  11-13.  Results  showed  that  pa- 
jicrs  made  of  totally  different  furnishes  vary  in  their 
absorption  of  moisture  under  any  given  condition  of 
luanidity.  It  was  found  impossible  to  determine  jiosi- 
tively  what  class  of  furnish  tends  toward  a  high  ab- 
sorption of  atmospheric  moi.sture.  There  appeared  to 
be  however,  a  general  tendency  for  the  longer  fiber.ed 
or  more  hvdrntpd  s^^^ks  to  absorb  more  than  the  .short-" 
er  fibered  stocks —E  K.M. 
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A-3 — Sunflower  stems  from  Rhodesia.  Anon.  Bull, 
linp.  Inst.  15,  •129-34  (1917i.  —  The  stems  from  sun- 
flDwer  were  examined  aiul  fduiul  tn  eoiitaiii.lS^f  pith 
which  had  a  specific  gravity  (if  0.043  and  which  did  not 
become  water  logged  after  complete  immer.siou  iu  H^.O 
for  12  days.  The  pith  was  analysed  with  the  result : 
ash  18.6,  proteins  3-4,  fat  1.1,  carbohydrates  55.1,  cnide 
fibre  21.8,  matter  soluble  in  hot  IP,0,  34.8%.  This  is 
somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  maize  pith.  At- 
tempts to  produce  a  paper  from  the  stalks  gave  a 
ti  ngh  parchment-like  paper  that  shrunk  on  drying  and 
did  not  bleach  to  a  good  white  color.  The  ash  con- 
tains 49.6';/f  potash,  2.3%  and  Lo'/i  H,PO,  and  could  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

B-4 — The  market  and  uses  of  eastern  spruce.  W. 
Gerard  Power  Can.  Lumberman,  Aug.  1,  1918,  p.  95. 
Of  the  1916  lumber  cut  of  Canada,  38  per  cent,  was 
sjirnce  and  balsam.  This  with  the  amount  cut  for  pulp 
and  paper,  makes  a  total  cut  for  1916  of  2,753  million 
feet  of  these  species,  largely  from  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick.  This  indicates  the  enormous  development 
in  the  utilization  of  these  species,  which  is  still  increas- 
ing rapidly.  An  ever-increasing  area  of  spruce  lands, 
formerly  logged  for  lumber,  are  now  being  taken  over 
by  large  pulp  and  paper  corporations.  The  author  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  this  will  in  time  practically 
eliminate  the  using  of  spruce  for  lumber,  and  that 
this  change  will  come  faster  than  most  people  think. — 
C.  L. 

B-5 — What  constitutes  efficiency  in  the  sawmills. — 

G.  W.  Brock.  Can.  Lumberman,  Aug.  1,  1918.  p.  86. 
Discusses  difficulties  due  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  high 
wages,  etc.,  and  means  by  which  efficient  management 
may  be  secured.  The  three  factore  as  given  by  a  lead- 
ing manufacturer  are :  plan  mills  to  save  labor  and 
eliminate  waste;  use  the  most  effective  and  up-to-date 
e(|uipraent,  careful  schooling  of  employees  and  oper- 
ators of  machines. — C.  L. 

B.-5 — Piers,  booms  and    log  drive    in  lumbering. — 

Ri.iiu'i)  Morrissette.  Can.  Luiidterman,  Aug.  1,  1918,  p. 
88.  Describes  methods  and  costs  of  construction  of 
the  various  types  of  booms  and  piers  used  in  log  driv- 
ii;g,  with  jiarticular  reference  to  coiulitions  on  the  St. 
.Maurice  river.  Que.,  between  La  Tutpie  and  Three  Riv- 
ers.—(\  L. 

B-9 — Organize  to  perpetuate  forest  revenues.     W.  F. 

V.  Atkinson,  Forester,  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills.  Can.  Lumberman,  Aug.  1,  1918,  p.  93.  Calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  our  forest  resources  in 
helping  pay  the  war  debt,  and  urges  the  adoption  of 
nuire  intelligent  methods  of  harvesting  the  forest  crop, 
with  a  view  to  leaving  the  lantl  in  a  productive  condi- 
tion. Referring  to  Ontario,  ni'ges  the  provision  of  an 
extensive  organization,  including  a  large  staff  of  train- 
ed and  experienced  forester.s,  under  the  Provincial 
Forester,  to  administer  cutting  regulations  on  Crown 
timber  lands.  Calls  attention  to  many  points  in  con- 
nection with  existing  supi)lies,  rate  of  growth,  desira- 
ble methods  of  perpetuation,  etc.,  concerning  which  but 
little  information  is  now  available,  but  might  be  secur- 
ed through  a  technical  organization. — C.  L. 

B-0 — Food  rationing  of  logging  camps.  Ernest  B. 
Roberts  of  the  Canada  Food  Board.  Discusses  the  pro- 
posed new  regulations  for  the  rationing  of  food  in 
woods  camps,  and  explains  how  food  conservation  will 
he  e'ffected  thereby.  See  also  articles  on  pp.  146  and 
148  of  same  issue. — C.  L. 


B-9 — New  Brunswick  taking  stock  of  timber.    T.  G. 

Loggie,  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines.  (Jan. 
Lumberman,  Aug.  1,  1918,  p.  97.  The  New  Brunswick 
forest  survey  of  "Crown  lands  is  the  most  progressive 
timber  and  soil  survey  yet  und-ertaken  in  Canada.  The 
strip  method  is  followed,  four  per  cent,  being  actually 
covered  in  detail  in  this  way,  at  a  cost  of  $25  per  square 
mile,  or  4  cents  per  acre.  To  May,  1,  1918,  as  a  result 
of  two  years  work,  a  total  of  1,125.000  acres  had  been 
covered,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  Crown  land  area'. 
Of  the  first  800,000  acres  covered,  43.3  per  cent,  is  coni- 
ferous forest,  30  per  cent,  mixed,  and  4.3  per  cent,  is 
hardwod  forest ;  the  area  burned  within  recent  years 
comprises  19  per  cent.,  of  which  more  than  half  is  re-- 
stocking  naturally.  Only  3.4  per  cent,  is  barrens,  water 
or  clearings.  •  An  outline  is  also  given  of  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  forest  protection  work,  under  the 
merit  system  of  appointment. — C.  L. 

B-0 — Paying  lumberjacks  on  the  daily  wage  plan. 

Can.  Lumlterman,  Aug.  1.  1918,  p.  144.  The  author  .ul 
vocates  the  hiring  of  camp  labor  by  the  day,  rather 
than  by  the  month.  See  also  articles  on  pp.  139  and 
140  of  same  issue  relative  to  piece  work  basis  for  hiring 
woods  labor. — C.  L. 

E-2 — The  importance  of  use  of  cellulose  extract. 
Anon.  Lederzeitung  1916,  187  ;  Collegium  1917,  253,  J. 
Soc.  Leather  Trades  Chem.  2,  26.  —  Cellulose  extract 
added  to  coloring  li((uors  increases  their  swelling  pow- 
er, and  it  can  afterwards  be  used  with  other  tanning 
extracts,  iu  the  drum,  for  the  completing  the  tanning 
of  skins  for  upper  leather.  If  hyres  just  before  going, 
to  the  final  layer  are  hung  in  strong  cellulose  extract 

e  sole  leather  resulting  is  firmer  and   more  water- 

ustant. — (Chem.  Abs.) 

F-2 — Use  of  spent  lyes  in  the  soda  process.  Paper  22 
(1918)  No.  24,  p.  15.  U.  S.  pat.  No.  1,268,193.  By  Sid- 
ney D.  Wells:  Invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp  by  alkaline  processes  whereby  the  yield  and 
quality  of  the  pulp  obtained  is  increased  while  the  con- 
sumption of  chemical  and  duration  of  cooking  is  de- 
creased.— E.  K.  M. 

F-5^New  alkaline  pulping  process  with  recovery  of 
rosin.  Paper  22  (1918)  Xo.  24,  pj).  18-19.  V.  S.  Pat.  by 
Otto  Kress  and  Sidney  D.  Wells,  ilore  uniform  diges- 
tUiU  of  the  wood  resulting  in  a  large  yield  of  more 
uniform  pulp,  lighter  in  color,  easier  to  bleach,  with  less 
steam  consumption,  is  claimed.  When  resinous  woods 
arc  used  a  large  portion  of  the  rosin  can  be  recovered 
as  such  and  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  readily  prepar- 
ed for  use  in  sizing  paper,  the  manufacture  of  scap,  etc. 
The  turpentine  and  other  volatile  oils  can  be  destilled 
o^  er  in  larger  (juantities  at  lower  temperatures  and 
pjessures  are  less  contamiiuited  with  products  of  de- 
i MUiposition. — E.  K.  ^1. 

K-19 — Coated  paper  of  fabric.  A.  B.  Sanderson  and 
H.  W.  Sanderson,  Brit.,  112,660,  Jan.  17,  1917.  In  the 
manufacture  of  coated  paper  or  thin  fabric  such  as  is 
made  to  resemble  leather  and  used  for  covering  mill- 
boards of  strawboards  and  used  for  book-binding  or 
other  purposes,  the  paper  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  embossing  or  other  rolls,  while  the  coating  is  in  a 
moist  or  only  partially  dry  condition;  adhesion  of  the 
coating  to  the  embossing,  etc.,  roller  is  prevented  by 
the  application  of  a  coating  of  petrol,  petroleum,  or  like 
material,  to  the  coating  or  to  the  surface  of  the  roller. 
—  <'Chfira.  Abs.) 
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The  Mctlioili.st  Book  and  Publi.sliing  House,  To- 
ronto, has  brought  action  against  the  Dominion  Al- 
liance, and  Rev.  lien  H.  Spenee,  secretary,  Toronto, 
for  tile  recovery  of  $510  alleged  to  be  due  for  paper 
and  work  done  on  a  contract  for  the  printing  of  ten 
tliousand  copies  of  "The  Parasite,"'  a  work  dealing 
with  tlie  liquor  traffic  of  England,  but  which  was 
banned  by  the  authorities,  thereby  stopping  publica- 
tion. 
Frederiek  W.  Trebilcock,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Trebileock  Bros.,  Peterborough,  died  recently  from 
an  attack  of  pneumonia.  For  the  past  nine  years  he 
had  conducted  a  stationery  and  paper  business  in  that 
city,  and  enjoyed  a  large  trade.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
two  children. 

W.  8.  Dingman.  of  Toronto,  Vice-Chairmau  of  the 
Ontario  License  Commission,  and  former  President  of 
the  Stratford  Herald  and  the  Canadian  Press  Asso- 
ciation, has  received  word  that  his  son,  Lieut.  George 
Dingman,  has  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  right 
ankle,  and  is  now -in  a  ho.spital  in  France.  Lieut. 
Dingman,  who  enlisted  in  1915,  was  at  the  time  as- 
sistant business  manager  of  the  Stratford  Herald. 

A  two  story  brick  addition  is  being  built  to  the 
factory  of  the  Corrugated  Paper  Box  Co.,  177  Geary 
Ave.,  Toronto.     The  extension  will  cost  $9,000. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed  in  Toronto,  known 
as  the  Can  Conservers  of  Canada.  Limited,  M'hich  will 
collect  tin  cans,  cleanse,  sterilize  and  retop  them  for 
use  again.  Among  the  directors  of  the  organization 
is  James  Thompson,  M.P.P..  President  of  the  Monteith 
Pulp  and  Timber  Co. 

A  group  of  Chicago  and  Dayton  publishers  were  in 
Toronto  last  week  on  their  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
extensive  plant  of  the  Abitibi  Power  aand  Paper  Co. 
at  Iroqiiois  Falls,  Ont.,  where  they  were  the  guests 
of  the  management.  The  visitors  were  reticent  as  to 
the  inner  object  of  their  trij),  which,  however,  is  under- 
stood to  be  incident  to  suggestions  of  American  pub- 
lishers that  a  news  print  supply  may  be  arranged  for 
by  the  Canadian  mill. 

Tenders  have  been  received  by  the  Quebec  Streams 
Commission  for  the  building  of  a  large  storage  dam 
on  the  river  Jacques  in  Cartier  County.  Quebec.  The 
work  will  cost  about  $250,000,  and  the  chief  engineer 
is  0.  Lefebvre,  Montreal. 

An  addition  is  being  built  to  the  publishing  house 
of  the  St.  Catharines  Standard,  of  which  W.  B.  Bur- 
goyne  is  proprietoi-.  The  extension  will  be  two  stories 
high,  30  X  60,  of  brick  and  steel  construction. 

Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  who  has  resigned  the  position  of 
Book  Steward  of  the  ^Methodist  Book  and  Publishing 
House,  Toronto,  is  in  his  eighty-third  year,  but  still 
very  active  and  energetic.  He  has  been  head  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Room  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  it  is 
the  i)ioneer  book  ])ublishing  liouse  in  Canada,  and  also 
the  largest.  Dr.  Briggs  has  for  a  long  period  been  a 
director  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  of  which  he 


was  one  of  the  oi-igiiuil  fdunders,  along  with  the  late 
John  K.  Barber,  Edward  Trout  and  others.  He  is 
also  a  i)ast  President  of  the  Master  Printers'  and 
P>ookbinders'  Association,  and  an  outstanding  figure 
in   the  Canadian  paper  and  publishing  business. 

F.  M.  Ellis,  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  Toronto,  re- 
turned recently  from  an  extended  business  trip  to  the 
firm's  liranchcs  in  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancou- 
ver, 

James  Logic,  of  Toronto,  who  represents  the  Can- 
ada Box  Board  Co.,  is  able  to  be  around  again  after 
being  laid  up  for  several  days  from  an  attack  of 
Spanish  influenza. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Star  Publishing 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  to  carry  on  a  general 
printing  and  publishing  business.  The  capital  stock 
is  $250,000. 

A.  E.  Kudd,  of  Toronto,  formerly  head  of  the  Rudd 
Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited,  left  last  week  for  California, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  where  they  will  spend  the 
winter   mouths. 

Among  those  spoken  of  as  the  probable  successor 
to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Briggs,  as  Steward  of  the  ilethodist 
Book  and  Publishing  House,  Toronto,  is  W.  C.  Ket- 
tlewell,,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  very 
closely  identified  with  the  work  of  the  institution  as 
chief  accountant. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto,  who  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  home  with  a  severe  cold,  is  able  to  be 
around  again. 

W.  F.  Ryrie.  of  Toronto,  the  widely  known  pulp 
man,  leaves  in  the  near  future  for  California,  Avhere 
he  will  si)end  the  winter  months  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

The  many  friends  of  Charles  F.  Bu.ss,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Mille  Roches  plant  of  the  Provincial  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  will  sympathize  with  him  in  the  death 
of  his  daughter.  Miss  Annie  Louise  Buss,  which  oc- 
curred last  week.  The  young  lady  had  been  ill  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  new  addition  to  the  finishing  room  of  the  To- 
ronto Paper  Mfg.  Company's  plant  at  Cornwall,  has 
been  completed,  and  the  large  extension  is  now  being 
occupied. 

Arthur  Allen,  of  Toronto,  who  is  a  well  known  sales- 
man, has  joined  the  selling  staff  of  Paper  Sales,  Lim- 
ited. Toronto. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the  , 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association, 
last  week  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  the  Ottawa  and  Hawkesbury  district,  and  re- 
ports splendid  progress  being  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  work. 

Both    the    :Moneton    Transcript    and      the    Moneton 
Times  announce*!  that  they  have  increased  their  price  ^ 
to  three  cents  i>er  copy,  antt' their  subscription  to  $6 
per  annum. 


Oct.   17,  1918. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  Oct.  14. 
Tlu'i-e  is  fresh  trouble  for  the  mills  these  days  out- 
side of  rising  costs,  scarcity  of  material  and  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  orders.  The  Spanish  influenza  is 
playing  havoc  with  manj-  plants,  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  machines  have  been  kept  go- 
ing. The  plants  have  taken  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent tlie  spread  of  the  prevailing  malady,  and  it  is 
now  thought  that  the  worst  is  over.  The  number  of 
orders  that  still  come  in,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
tliat  are  refused,  continues,  for  mills  are  turning  down 
business  on  all  sides  in  order  to  eateh  up.  The  news- 
print question  is  still  in  the  limelight,  and  the  price 
will  likely  be  definitely  determined  in  a  few  weeks 
by  tlie  Appellate  Tribunal,  and  as  both  sides  are  ap- 
pealing against  the  decision  of  Commissioner  Pringle, 
the  fight  is  likely  to  be  a  lively  one.  Some  months 
ago  the  query  was  propounded  by  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Magazine  regarding  which  would  be  settled  first 
—the  war  or  the  price  of  newsprint.  By  the  way  pro- 
gress is  being  made  at  the  front  it  looks  as  if  the 
war  might  win  out.  The  publishers  are  moving  in 
every  direction  possible  to  keep  down  the  price,  but 
tliey  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  new  fig- 
ure of  $3.45  suspended  pending  decision  by  the  Ap- 
pellate Tribunal.  Tlie  new  rate  is  being  paid  now  by 
tlie  big  dailies,  and  Mr.  Pringle  is  the  target  for  sev- 
eral fiery  editorials.  He  is  discharging  his  public 
duties  fearlessly  and  thoughtfully,  and  tlie  praise  or 
blame  of  the  press  is  to  him  immaterial.  The  only 
point  gained  by  the  C.  P.  A.  in  their  recent  interview 
with  him  was  that  in  regard  to  the  retroactive  fea- 
tui'e  of  his  recent  order,  providing  that  increased 
prices  shall  date  from  July  1st.  He  has  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  tlie  manufacturers  that  publishers  be 
given  the  riglits  to  make  their  payments  during  a 
period  extending  over  three  months. 

There  have  been  suggestions  galore  in  tlie  dailies 
regarding  how  they  might  secure  cheaper  news  print. 
Several  suggest  the  government  operation  of  a  mill  or 
two.  and  some  claim  that  the  grant  to  the  National 
Press  Service  is  a  "sop"  intended  to  muzzle  the  press 


and,'  if  tliis  subsidy  were  withdrawn,  there  would  be 
more  freedom  of  utterance  and  the  government  would 
be  so  severely  censured  that  it  would  have  to  yield. 
Much  of  the  censure  lacks  point,  however,  as  to  being 
a  personal  matter  in  whicli  the  counting  house  end  of 
the  business  perhaps  dominates  the  policy  of  the 
journals.  There  is  a  selfish  and  not  altogether  disin- 
terested motive  at  the  bottom.  Another  paper  argues 
for  compensation,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  press 
should  be  paid  fgr  publishing  the  war  casualty  lists, 
which  is  a  service  of  public  nature,  and  one  that 
sliould  be  recognized  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

Book  and  writing  mills  are  kept  busy,  shipping  ar- 
rangements are  good,  and  when  present  contracts  ex- 
pire for  book  papers,  prices  are  likely  to  be  boosted. 
A  leading  manufacturer  stated  this  week  that,  in  view 
of  the  black  eye  which  the  newspapers  had  received 
in  their  fight  to  secure  cheaper  news  print,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  investigation  would  go  on  in  book  and 
writing  papers. 

The  price  of  sulphite  pulp  is  soaring,  and  as  high  as 
$170  and  $180  is  being  paid  for  bleached,  which  is 
very  scarce.  The  figure  some  predict  will  reach  $200 
before  the  year  is  over.  So  much  chlorine  is  being  used 
to  manufacture  mustard  gas  that  some  authorities 
predict  bleached  sulphite  may  be  off  the  market  alto- 
gether. 

The  pulp  and  i)aper  trade  is  wondering  what  effect 
the  probable  early  termination  of  the  war  will  have  on 
prices,  and  how  the  industry  Avill  fare  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment,  tl  is  be- 
lieved there  will  be  no  immediate  change,  although 
wages  will  likely  recede,  but  not  to  their  former 
level.  There  will  be  more  labor  for  the  woods,  and 
pulpwood  should  be  cheaper  in  price.  The  prevail- 
ing figure  for  woods  labor  is  now  $65  per  month  and- 
board.  It  is  felt  that  by  next  season  wages  will  drop 
to  about  $40  or  $45,  as  after  every  abnormal  increase 
there  is  a  decline.  The  cut  of  pulpwood  this  year  will 
be  less  than  ever.  Operators  are  proceeding  cau- 
tiously for  several  reasons  outside  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  high  expense  of  maintenance.  They  do  not 
wish  to  take  too  great  chances  on  the  future  with  the 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  {^°°  broad      NEW  YORK 


We  are  always  in  the  market 
and  ready  to  pay  good  prices 
for 


SULPHITES 


Bleached  and  Unbleached  of 
Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show    you 
what  we  can  do. 
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end  of  the  war  in  sight,  and  likely  to  come  any  time. 
The  speculative  is  always  intei-esting,  and  while  no- 
thing is  certain,  all  observers  of  industrial  conditions 
do  not  expect  values  will  fall  to  where  thej-  were  in 
1914,  although  they  will  recede  somewhat. 

Due  to  the  high  price  of  bleached  sulphite,  paper 
napkins  of  the  bleached  variety  have  gone  up  fifteen 
per  cent,  in  price.  Jobbers  report  business  in  all  lines 
good,  with  deliveries  slowly  improving.  Collections 
are  first  class,  and  tlie  outlook  for  trade  for  fall  is 
promising.  Many  warehouses  have  been  going 
througli  a  trying  time  during  the  past  few  days,  owing 
to  illness  among  their  employees  and  the  presence  of 
so  many  cases  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamilton  and  other 
cities  has  interfered  with  trade  somewhat  during  the 
last  week  or  two.  There  are  uo  price  changes  to  re- 
cord this  week. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

The  developments  in  Canada  and  Washington  as 
far  as  news  print  is  concerned  were  watched  with  in- 
terest this  week.  '  It  is  expected  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  Washington  will  increase  the 
fixed  price  of  news  print  over  the  base  price  as  per 
Aj)ril  1  iu  the  immediate  future.  Meanwhile  the  de- 
maud  for  news  print  is  strong  and  the  product  sells 
for  more  than  .$4.1.5  per  hundred  pounds,  and  even 
as  high  as  .$4.50. 

The  statement  or  memorandum  for  the  news  print 
manufacturers  in  the  labor  matter  before  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  that  body, 
and  a  decision  is  expected  very  soon. 

The  chemical  pulp  market  remains  very  firm,  with 
prices  showing  a  tendency  to  go  higher.  Stocks  of 
pulp  are  scarce,  and  the  demand  is  absorbing  the  do- 
mestic production.  Scarcely  any  foreign  pulp  is  now 
entering  American  ports,  but  the  importers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Scandinavian  pulp  will  commence  to  be 
shipped  here  when  present  market  prices  reach  a 
slightly  higher  level  from  .$19  to  $20  a  ton  over  pres- 
ent prices.  The  stocks  of  foreign  pulp  have  been  de- 
pleted by  the  continual  demands  of  the  paper  mills, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  about  10.000  tons  of  foreign 
l)ulp  are  now  on  hand. 

The  present  state  of  the  market  can  be  judged  when 
it  is  known  that  domestic  easy  bleaching,  Scandinav- 
ian Kraft,  Mitscherlich  unbleached  sulphite,  foreign 
bleached  sulphite,  and  domestic  bleached  pulp  are 
about  out  of  the  market. 

While  there  is  little  change  in  quotations  this 
week,  the  tendency  of  prices  is  to  go  higher.  Of 
course  much  pulp  is  moving  under  contract  at  prices 
under  open  market  quotations;  but  these  contracts 
are  made  on  a  sliding  scale,  which  takes  inci-eased 
i-osts  into  consideration.  When  domestic  bleached 
sulphite  can  be  obtained  it  sells  for  about  $7.50  per 
liundrod  pounds  at  the  pulp  mill,  with  sales  noted 
well  above  this  figure.  Domestic  easy  bleacliing  No.  1. 
at  the  pulp  mill,  sells  for  about  5c.,  while  domestic 
unbleached  sulphite  sells  at  $4.25  per  hundred  pounds 
yt    the   pulp   mill. 

Domestic  kraft  sells  for  about  $5.50  per  hundred 
pounds  at  the  pulp  mill,  with  demand  greater  than 
supply.  Extra  strong  unbleached  sells  for  $4.00  to 
.$4.25,  when  it  can  be  obtained.  There  has  been  a 
strong  denuuid  for  screenings  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
but  niui'h  difficulty     in  obtaining  it.     When  sulphite 


screenings  are  sold,  prices  range  from  $40  to  $50  a 
ton.     The  entire  tone  of  the  pulp  market  is  firm. 

Grouiul  wood  is  moving  in  good  quantities,  with 
the  paper  mills  trying  to  have  stocks  on  hand  when 
winter  .sets  in.  On  the  whole  the  mills  are  well  .sup- 
])lied  with  ground  wood,  some  mills  having  .several 
iiu)nths'  sujjply  on  hand.  At  present  the  .surplus  of 
supply  over  demand  keeps  the  ground  wood  market 
dull,  but  the  fear  of  possible  shortage  in  the  future  is 
a  strong  factor  in  strengthening  the  market.  Slightly 
better  prices  are  recorded  for  ground  wood.  As  high 
as  $35  a  ton  is  obtained  at  New  York  points,  while 
prices   at   the   mill    rangs   from   $22   to   $25   a   ton. 

The  paper  mills  are  working  to  capacity,  except 
where  Spanish  influenza  has  made  inroads  and  cur- 
tailed production.  Some  few  mills,  like  the  Franklin, 
N.H..  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Compan.  and 
the  Berlin  mill  of  this  company,  have  been  hard  hit, 
and  many  others  hampered  by  the  spread  of  this  epi- 
demic. 

Demand  for  all  grades  of  paper  is  strong.  The 
writing  pajier  uuii-ket  reflects  the  bleach  situation, 
and  prices  are  strong,  with  many  mills  withdrawing 
prices  because  they  cannot  supply  the  demand.  In  all 
lines  the  government"  is  a  large  buj^er.  and  the  tendency 
is  to  sell  paper  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
government,  or  to  industries  of  national  importance. 

In  the  board  market  ehij)  is  selling  for  $65  a  ton.  and 
news  $5  to  $10  above  this  price. 

In  the  wrapping  paper  market  the  demand  for  No. 
1  kraft  is  very  strong,  with  prices  about  10c. ;  No.  2 
is  not  in  very  great  demand.  Glassine  is  in  demand. 
with  the  25  pound  stock  selling  for  22c.,  while  the  20 
pound  stock  sells  for  24c.,  with  quotations  above  these 
levels.  Gfoverument  demand  keeps  the  roll  Itissue 
market  firm,  but  sheet  tissue  is  rather  weak. 

There  are  signs  which  point  to  a  stronger  market 
in  rags.  At  present  the  paper  mills  are  not  buying  in 
very  large  quantities,  but  the  roofing  manufacturers 
and  the  shredders  are  in  the  market  for  good  quanti- 
ties of  rags.  Scarcity  of  labor  to  collect  and  sort  the 
rags  is  the  reason  advanced  by  the  dealers  for  higher 
prices.  No.  1  white  repacked  sells  from  8I/4  to  8%e ; 
thirds  and  blues  sell  for  5.25  repacked. 

The  old  paper  market  continues  strong.  Slight 
advances  in  prices  are  noted  this  week.  The  lower 
grades  particularly  are  moving  well  at  slightly  higher 
prices.  An  advance  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  has 
been  noted  iu  the  ju-ices  of  the  lower  grades  of  paper 
stock  in  the  last  month  or  six  weeks.  No.  1  mixed  paper 
sells  for  $1.15  to  $1.20.  over  issues  for  $1.45,  folded 
news  $1.35.  No.  1  hard  white  shavings. sell  for  $6.25 
to  $6.30. 


LIEUT.  MEGAN  KILLED. 

Lieut.  Gerald  .Megan  wlio  was  killed  in  action  a  few 
days  ago  Avas  a  former  well-known  Toronto  and  Mont- 
real newsi)ai)er  man.  Before  eidisting  he  was  eouueet- 
ed  with  the  Financial  News  Bureau.  Montreal.  Lieut. 
Megan  whose  home  was  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  was  an 
Arts  graduate  of  the  Uuivprsity  of  Toronto  of  1906.  He 
went  overseas  with  a  Montreal  battalion  in  1916  and 
later  was  transferred  to  the  13tb  Highlanders.  He 
took  part  in  all  the  heavy  fighting  of  the  last  two 
years. 
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30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 
Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPOBT  TO 
ALL  PAETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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•SUCCEEDING  WITH  WHAT  YOU  HAVE." 

Here  are  a  few  of  Chas.  M.  .Schwab's  gatliug-fiiin 
niaxinis  in  liis  new  book  for  young  men: 

Tlip  surest  way  to  qualify  for  the  job  just  ahead  is 
to  work  a  little  harder  than  anyone  else  on  the  job 
one  is  holding. 

The  best  investment  a  vomit;  man  startinsr  out  in 
business  ean  possibly  nuike  is  to  give  all  his  time,  all 
his  energies  to  work — just  plain,  hard  work. 

The  man  who  has  done  his  best  has  done  everything; 
the  man  who  has  done  less,  has  done  nothing, 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  instance  where  misfortune 
hit  a  man  because  he  worked  overtime. 

A  happ.v  married  life  is  one  of  the  best  inspirations 
a  man  can  have;  I  believe  in  people  marrying  young. 

The  fellow  who  does  the  most  is  going  to  get  the 
most  pay,  provided  he  shows  eipial  intelligence. 

Young  men  may  enjoy  dropping  their  work  at  five 
o'clock  and  climbing  into  a  di-ess  suit  for  the  even- 
ing, but  tlie  habit  has  certain  drawbacks. 


T.l.phon..:  Murray  HiU   '  ««  "»"•  Lagerloef.  Pr.s't  &  Tr.as. 

.  4247  Orvar  Hylin,  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec  y 

18   East  4l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

K^:.  WOOD  PULP  „..s„ 


Correspondence   Invited 


CHIPPED  WOOD  for  cbmiciapdp      ,^ 

Clean,   Uniformly  Dri«t,  Pack«<i  /^I^^^^VvJ 


in  Wire-bound  Bates 


Wood  Pulps  ,4>#^ 


RrflabiUt}- 


''"'"f-^  ^J>^   Paper 


BoaRsslk  anJ  Export 

0£«an  F(«ij:*k  etc  {*rrf«#t  <ic«»Bj«^ 

145  Si.  hwAi  StrecJ,  MOJeTRSAl 


If 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags,   New  Cuttings,    Bagging,    Etc. 


347  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

PHONES.  VANDERBILT  3440-3441-3442-3443. 

Branches  : 

Dayton — R.  S.  B«ed.  Kalamazoo — T.  D.   Haskell. 

Holyoke — J.  B.   Woodmff,  Inc, 


NEW  CUTTING  TOOL  FOR  FELLING  TREES. 

Instead  of  the  usual  type  of  saw,  a  cutting-tool  has 
been  used  in  felling  trees  and  has  proved  quite  a 
success,  says  "Linnber,"  The  cutting  teeth  are  ar- 
ranged in  spiral  formation  about  a  horizontal  shaft 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  cutting  power  upon  a  few 
jioints  at  a  time,  and  the  tool  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  tree  by  means  of  a  hand  lever  on  the  frame 
of  the  macliine.  The  tool,  or  spiral  saw,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  rotated  by  belting  from  a  gear  train  run  pre- 
ferably by  an  electric  motor,  or  if  desired  the  motor 
may  be  coupled  directly  to  the  tool  shaft.  The  gear 
train  is  made  use  of  merely  to  multiply  revolutions 
and  is,  hence,  not  an  essential  part  of  the  invention. 

By  arranging  the  tool  shaft  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  machine  ma.v  be  so  constructed  as  to  cut  fallen 
trees  into  desired  lengths.  The  cut  is  necessarily  larger 
than  that  made  by  any  ordinary  saw,  but  no  larger 
than  that  of  an  axe,  and  need  not  be  extensive  enough 
to  constitute  a  serious  objection.  So  far  as  strength 
is  concerned,  a  tool  of  this  description  has  decided  ad- 
vantages over  the  band  type  of  saw  and  is  not  readily 


broken. 

The  principle  itself  is  not  a  new  one  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  employed  in  many  planing  operations 
in  woodwork.  In  machining  operations  in  iron  also 
tools  have  been  used  that  are  patterned  after  the  same 
general  plan,  .so  that  the  idea  may  be  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  practice  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
determining  the  strength  and  reliabilil^•  of  structure. 
There  should  be  unquestionable  possibilities  iu  the 
scheme's  application  and  extension. 

The  machine  as  \ised  consists  of  a  carriage  mounted 
on  suitable  wheels  and  a  frame  in  which  are  journaled 
the  shafting  for  the  gear  trim  and  pulleys,  while  at 
the  front  are  jilaced  the  bearings  for  the  tool  shaft. 
The  front  is  open  so  as  to  straddle  a  tree,  and  one 
side  projects  well  forward  to  form  a  guide  which  is 
provided  with  rollers  to  eliminate  friction  and  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  the  carriage. 


To  him  that  looketh  to  the    future    and     thinketh" 
•'Safety  First  ".-all  shall  be  given,— eyes  to  see.  hands 
to  labor,  ears  to  hear,  limbs^to  speed  )iim  on  his  way,^ 
health  to  perform  his  daily  tasks. 
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MATTAGfiMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIWIITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON   BUILDING     -     TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


I 

You  can  lend  as  fearlessly,  as  unselfishly,  as  they   fight.     That  is  YOUR  job  as  a  part  of  our  war      | 

Machine.  t 

f  I 

i                  OF  COUKSE,  you  would  "like  to  be  thfi-e."    Thpy  doirt  need  you  or  you  WOULD  be  tliere.  • 

•                  But    they   need    iruns   and    sludls.    ever\'    lu)ur    they  reniMin  on  the   road  to  Berlin.  4 

I                                                    Absolutely  the  next  best  thing  to  going  over  is  to  f 


1  BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS -BUY  1 
TO  YOUR  LIMIT  t 


SPACE  DONATED  BY' 

M.  GOTTESMAN  &  CO.,  INC.     i 
18  EAST  41st.  ST.,    NEW  YORK        j 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FORESTRY  BRANCH. 
(Concluded  from  Page  934.) 
taken  its  place  as  a  fundamental  study  of  the  eliemi- 
cal  properties  of  Canadian  woods,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  pulp-making.  A  new  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  cellulose  has  been  brought  out  and  other 
methods  of  wood  analysis  have  been  improved.  Black 
spruce,  white  spruce,  red  spruce,  balsam  fir,  and  poplar 
have  been  studied  to  date. 

INF(MiMATI()N  FURNISHED. 

The  answerinjr  of  inquiries  regarding  woods  and 
their  uses  has  become  a  more  and  more  important 
function  of  the  laboratories,  as  the  jiublic  have  be- 
come aware  of  this  governmental  source  of  informa- 
tion. About  three  hundred  such  reports  were  pre- 
pared during  the  year. 

The  information  desired  was  mainly  on  the  following 
subjects :  strength  of  various  species  of  wood ;  suit- 
ability of  species  for  particular  uses;  uses  of  various 
kinds  of  vpood  waste  ;  identification  of  wood  specimens  ; 
technical  methods  of  examination  of  wood;  botany  of 
trees;  characteristics  of  wood  fibres;  production  of 
tannin,  gums  and  oils  from  various  species ;  weights 
of  various  species;  warping  and  checking  of  lumber; 
the  moisture  content  of  wood  for  certain  uses;  the 
processes  of  preservation  applicable  to  various  woods 
for  various  purposes;  the  distinctions  between  rolls  of 
different  materials  in  the  beating  of  paper  pulp ; 
method  for  the  determination  of  fermentable  and  non- 
fermentable  sugars  in  waste  sulphite  liquor ;  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  flour;  the  "souring"  of  pulp  when 
allowed  to  stand;  u.ses  of  grasses  in  paper  making; 
the  chipping  and  baling  of  pulpwood;  tests  for  pulp 
and  paper;  utilization  of  paper-  and  pulp-mill  by- 
roducts;  possibilities  of  hardwoods  for  mechanical 
pulp ;  recovery  of  pine  oil  from  the  sulphate  process ; 
durability  of  railroad  ties;  fungus  attack  on  mine 
timbers.  Besides  these  a  host  of  minor  inquiries  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  answered. 


FIRE  CAUSES  $250,000  LOSS  AT  MILLINOCKET. 

Miilinocki-t.   Me.,   October   1.    l!»ls. 

Fire  iu  the  machine  room  of  the  Great  Northern  Pa- 
per Company  this  afternoon  damaged  five  of  the  eight 
large  paper  machines  so  badly  that  they  mu.st  be  part- 
ly rebuilt.  The  fire  spread  to  the  roof,  which  was 
l>artly  burned.  Firemen  were  hampered  by  falling 
glass  and   several   were  cut,   but   not   seriously. 

The  company  estimated  to-night  that  the  damages, 
including  loss  of  production  while  repairs  are  being 
made,  is  about  $2.50,000.  The  mill  was  running  night 
and   (lay  on  news  print  paper. 


SASKATOON   PRESS   PASSES. 

The  Saskatoon  Saturday  Press,  established  ten  years 
ago  by  W.  F.  Herman,  is  no  more.  Its  place  has  been 
taken  by  Turner's  Weekly,  a  new  publication  edited 
by  Harris  Turner  and  owned  bv  Mr.  Turner.  Alexan- 
iler  McRobbie.  A.  P.  Waldron  and  H.  G.  Cole. 

T.  F'raser,  who  sold  the  Saturday  Press,  is  to  accept 
a  |)ositiori  with  the  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto. 


The  average  production  of  the  Price  Bros.'  paper 
iiuichines  for  two-thirds  of  the  month  of  September 
was  121.3  tons  per  day.  This,  of  course,  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  sui^posed  capacity. 

The  '"Kenogami  Tickler"  says  that  the  installation 
of  the  new  boiler  at  Jonquiere  mill  of  Price  Bros,  will 
be  commenced  immediately,  the  boiler  house  being 
practically  completed. 

The  night  school  at  Hawkesbury,  Out.,  conducted 
with  such  success  last  year  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  will  resume  this  fall, 
as  usual. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Hanaii  has  left  the  Laurentide  Co.  to 
join  the  U.S.  Army. 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

LEAD    PIPE 

Not  only  does  the  Hoyt  Metal  Co.  furnish  Sheet  Lead  and  Hard  Sheet  Lead  which  we  believe  is 
superior  to  any  other  Lead  manufactured,  but  our  Lead  Pipe  and  Waste  is  made  out  of  the  best  select- 
ed stock  of  known  acid  resisting  qualities.  We  believe  we  can  safely  state  that  our  Pipe  will  last  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  longer  than  any  other  Pipe  on  the  market.  This  is  a  broad  statement  but  a 
trial  order  will  easily  verify  the  above. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  Catalogue. 

FACTORIES:  London,  Ensland.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    Now  York,  N.  Y. 


CRANES  &  HOISTS 


Eleetrit  or  Hmnd     ^     TrellUt,   Trmckg,  m 
NORTHERN   CRANK    WORKS   LTD.       -       W.lkervlM..  Oni 


NTI-SULPHURIC'ENAME 


'  a  ■  The  only   reliable  protection   against 

S  ■       the  action  of  acid  and  chemical  fumes 
For  batteries,  battery  rooms,  chemicaj 
works,   etc.  —   Used   by   Admiralty   and 
War.  Office. 
Made  by:   GRIFFITHS  BROS.  A.  CO.,   London,   England. 

Spielman  Agencies,  Reg'd.,  45  St!  Alexander  St., 
Montreal. 
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EDITORIAL 


F.  T.  C.  RAISES  THE  ANTE. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ordered  that 
the  basic  price  for  newsprint  in  rolls  in  the  United 
States  between  the '  parties  to  the  argument  made 
some  time  ago.  This  argument  and  subsequent  rul- 
ings of  the  Commission  affect  the  price  of  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  newsprint  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  decision  of  October  19th  takes  into  consideration 
certain  factors  that  have  changed  since  April  1st,  and 
changes  the  ruling  of  the  Appeal  Court. 

Wood  cost  .increa.S|es,  while  admitted,  are  disre- 
garded as  the  Commission  states  these  were  included 
in  the  Court's  ruling.  Wage  increases  took  effect 
May  1st,  and  on  this  account,  the  price  from  this  date 
is  $3,631/4  per  100  lbs.  Freight  increases  took  effect 
July  1st,  from  which  date  the  basic  price  is  fixed' at 
$3,751/4  per  100  lbs.,  or  $75.05  per  ton.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $5.05  above  the  figure  named  by  the  Fed- 
eral Court  judges  as  of  April  1st. 

Manufacturers  do  not  seem  altogether  in  agreement 
with  the  Commission  that  the  new  price  represents  all 
the  financial  facts  of  the  case.  The  basis  of  profit 
is  ass\imed  to  remain  $19.75  per  ton.  The  Commis- 
sion holds  that  this  is  sufficient  to  absorb  increased 
costs,  but  is  not  free  to  include  this  opinion  in  its 
ruling.  It  is  stated  that  increases  due  to  the  war, 
which  cause  hardship,  should  not  be  passed  on  "in 
toto"  to  the  purchaser.  It  is  quite  possible  that  news- 
print manufacturers  will  take  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  agree  to  an  armistice.  The  fight  has  gone 
on  for  many  months,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  more 
than  one  paper  maker  to  be  able  to  put  his  whole  at- 
tention on  this  business  for  a  while.  If  conditions 
again  become  as  intolerable  as  they  were  recently,  the 
manufacturers  can  again  apply  for  relief  to  the 
Commission  or  the  Court. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  largely  interested  in 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is 
not  at  all  out  of  reason  to  expect  that  the  appeal 
from  Controller  Pringle's  order  would  raise  the  price 
in  Canada  materially  above  the  $69  now  in  force.  The 
basis  of  capitalization  of  the  Canadian  mills  is  less 
than  the  F.  T.  C.  figure,  and  the  rate  of  return  for 
many  mills  supplying  domestic  consumers  is  obviously 
inadequate.  If  the  dividend  declared  recently  by  the 
Toronto  Star,  at  the  rate  of  28  per  cent,  annually,  is 
anywhere  near  typical  of  the  prosperity  of  Canadian 


publishers,   they   should   have  no   objection   to   a   price 
equivalent   to   that  in   the  United   States. 


IT  IS  ONLY  PAIR. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  mills  are  in  class  four  of  the  priority 
classifications  of  the  U.  S.  War  Industries  Board.  In 
order  to  be  placed  in  this  class,  American  mills  must 
file  with  the  Board  a  pledge  to  make  certain  econo- 
mies and  agree  to  certain  regulations.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions is  that  other  pledges  for  economy  in  the  con- 
sumption of  their  product  be  obtained  by  the  mill 
from  each  customer. 

This  Board  has  no  jurisdiction  over  Canadian  mills, 
of  course,  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  our 
mills  shall  conform  to  similar  regulations  as  apply  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  our  mills  might  well  be 
expected  voluntarily  to  accept  even  closer  restrictions. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  publisher's  agree- 
ment to  cut  consumption.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
start  a  pledge  system  fully  as  drastic  as  that  in  force 
across  the  line.  It  should  be  done  at  once.  Let  the 
Americans  know  we  are  not  pikers  over  here,  even 
regarding  coal,  sulphur  and  transportation. 


TECHNICAL   CLASSES  FOR  PAPERMAKERS. 

The   World's  Paper  Trade  Review  says: 

"We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Technical  School, 
Bury,  is  again  to  the  front  in  providing  facilities  for 
the  technical  instruction  of  students  from  the  local 
paper  mills.  The  classes  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  Temperley,  who  has  rendered  excellent  service 
for  many  years  in  the  promotion  of  the  technical  edu- 
cation of  the  papermaker.  The  course  of  lectures  and 
practical  work  will  deal  with  the  various  operations 
and  machinery  employed  in  manufacture,  paper  test- 
ing, etc." 

This  will  be  encouraging  news  to  the  Canadian  and 
American  pulp  and  paper  men  who  are  working  hard 
to  enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  school  authorities 
and  mill  managements  in  this  important  problem. 

Several  Canadian  towns  have  already  started  night 
classes  for  mill  workers,  and  others  will  doubtless  be- 
gin soon.  Classes  at  Hawkesbury,  Espanola  and  the 
Soo  are  for  instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects,  but 
it  is  exi^ected  that  some  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
more  advanced  work  by  students  who  did  satisfactory 
work  last  year. 
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THEY  LOVE  GEORGE  CHAHOON. 

Oui'  copy  of  tlic  last  issue  of  "Le  Digcsteur, "  has 
just  come  to  light,  lu  it  is  the  following  account  of  the 
ik'paiture  of  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Laureutide  Company,  to  take  up  important  war  work 
for  the  Uniteil  States  Goveruinent.  Mr.  Chahoon  is  a 
man  with  n  vision  and  a  great  heart.  His  vision  has 
been  a  town  where  the  people  connected  with  the 
Laurentide  mills  can  live  and  be  happy,  where  they 
can  bring  up  their  children  amidst  beautiful  and 
wholesome  surroundings.  This  vision  is  largely  a 
reality,  but  when  it  seems  almost  complete,  he  looks 
farther  yet  and  strives  for  something  better.  In  his 
heart  is  a  place  for  every  one  of  his  people,  and  he 
has  found  a  place  in  each  of  theirs.  Any  one  who 
know.s  George  Chahoon  and  has  felt  the  spirit  of 
Grand  'Mere,  knows  that  the  "Tribute  to  the  Boss"  in 
Le  Digesteur  is  sincere. 

"When  he  went  away  to  his  new  job — most  of  us 
— all  of  us  who  knew  when  he  was  leaving — went  to 
the  station  to  sec  the  Boss  off.  We  all  shook  hands 
with  him.  He  joked  and  we  laughed,  with  lumps  in 
our  throats.  We  gave  him  three  times  three  with  all 
our  hearts  and  after  the  train  pulled  out  we  went 
home. 

"We  talked  -together  in  little  groujjs  of  how 
Grand  "Mere  M'as  going  to  miss  him  and  what  a  change 
it  woidd  make,  and  shook  our  heads.  We  spoke  of 
Grand  "Mere,  but  the  strongest  feeling  that  each  man 
and  woman  had  that  day  was  a  sense  of  personal  loss. 
The  privileges  of  our  lives  are  too  often  taken  for 
granted.  Perhaps  we  are  realizing,  now  that  we  miss 
lum,  just  W'hat  the  Boss  has  stood  for  here,  what  hh 
ideals  and  ambitions  have  been  and  are  for  the  town 
and  for  us;  what  it  means  to  work  for  and  with  such 
a  man. 

"We  may  have  grumbleil  now  and  then  over  some 
part  of  our  work,  but  we  always  knew  the  Boss  woidd 
understand.  We  never  went  to  him  in  trouble  but 
that  we  had  sympathy  and  help.  AVheu  he  told  us  .)f 
mistakes  that  we  had  made,  his  smile  took  the  hurt 
from  our  pride  and  we  started  afresh  because  he  be- 
lieved in  us.  He  was  always  ready  to  laugh  with  us 
at  a  joke  or  fuiniy  situation^  and  generally  saw  it  be- 
for(i  JVC  did.  He  cared  for  each  one  of  us.  We  had 
our  place  in  his  scheme  of  things  for  the  town,  and 
we  knew  it. 

"That  is  why  the  crowd  at  the  station  wasn't  just 
a  bunch  of  people.  It  was  an  outward  sign — a  demon- 
stration, of  the  love  and  loyalty  that  we  have  in  our 
hearts  for  our  Boss." 


Just  imagine  you  are  sending  a  personal  contribu- 
tion of  $50  worth  (or  more)  of  grub  and  ammunition 
to  a  Canadian  soldier  with  a  rifle,  and  BUY  A  VIC- 
TORY BOND  (you  get  your  money  back.1 


CANADA'S  AIM. 

The  one  aim  of  all  Canada  just  now  is  victory.  The 
great  fight  is  being  won  in  two  parts,  the  noble  work 
of  our  brave  men  at  the  front  and  the  no  less  neces- 
sary work  of  those  at  home.  Canada's  military  re- 
cord is  an  enviable  one.  We  must  back  it  up  with 
every  ounce  of  our  energy  at  home.  Food,  clothes, 
munitions,  transportation  and  soldiers'  pay  require 
money.  Canada  must  keep  her  end  up.  Each  of  us 
must  do  his  share.  The  best  way  is  to  do  a  day's 
work  every  day  and  Buy  "Victory  Bonds.  You  get 
your  money  back  with  interest. 


LE  PAPIER  APPEARS  AGAIN. 

An  old  friend  of  paper  makers  has  returned  from 
a  temporary  leave  of  absence.  Shortly  after  the  war 
broke  out  the  French  exponent  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry — LE  PAPIER — found  it  necessary  to  suspend 
publication.  What  trials  the  staff  of  this  journal  has 
been  through  in  the  last  four  years  can  be  but  dimly 
imagined  by  those  of  us  whose  country  has  not  been 
violated  by  the  Hun.  That  our  esteemed  contemporary 
has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  is  a  source  of  delight  to 
us  and  a  reason  for  congratulation  to  its  editor  and 
staff.  There  are  a  number  of  good  articles  in  this 
first  number  as  well  as  some  interesting  illustrations. 
We  are  sure  that  the  industry  in  France  will  suffer  no 
further  depredations  from  the  enemy  and  we  wish 
for  Le  Papier  a  continuance  of  its  former  valuable 
service  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 


KEEP  EVERY  WHEEL  TURNING. 

The  Order-in-Coiuicil  issued  last  week,  that  no 
strikes  be  permitted  by  workmen  in  industr.ies  named 
in  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  pending  investigation 
by  an  Arbitration  Board,  is  strenuously  attacked  by 
labor  leaders.  Strikers  in  such  industries  are  to  be 
lilaeed  in  military  service  or  punished.  The  order  is 
about  four  years  late.  Much  important  war  work  has 
already  been  interfered  with  by  strikes.  If  woi-kers 
are  assured  of  prompt  and  impartial  justice  there 
shouhl  be  no  opposition  to  the  order.  If  employers 
had  the  sense  to  increase  wages  in  proportion  to  ris- 
ing costs  that  they  must  feel  themselves,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  strikes. 

The  call  of  the  hour  is  for  record  production.  This 
means  a  day's  work  every  day  from  every  worker  in 
Canada.     Idleness,  from  whatever  cause,  is  taboo. 


"Put  not  your  trust  in  princes," 
Said  the  seer  of  ancielit  time; 

The  Allied  soldier  says  it, 
"In  pincers  I  put  mine." 


It  looks  as  if  the  German  Chancellor's  name  is  real- 
ly Wax,  but  some  one  blundered  and  put  an  "M"  for 
the  "W." 


There  is  one  drawback  to  consigning  the  Germans 
to  Hell.  Owing  to  their  shortage  of  coal,  some  of  them 
might  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  keep  warm  this  win- 
ter. 


The  latest  buv  word— B.  V.  B. 
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At  the  recent  meetiug  of  tlie  Wooillaiuls  Section. 
^Ir.  J.  il.  Daltoii,  of  tlie  8t.  ^Maurice  Papei-  Co..  made 
.some  very  interesting  remark.s  on  the  difficnlty  of 
getting  snpplies  and  comforts  to  back  woods  camps. 
Mediaeval  methods  must  be  improved  to  iput  tlie 
woods'  end  on  a  scientific  basis,  comparable  with  the 
mill. 

In  regard  to  an  organized  forest  exjieriment  sta- 
tion, lie  said:  I  don't  think  tliat  one  experiment  will 
do  all  through  the  provinces,  as  Mr.  Wilson  seems 
to  think.  I  believe  the  St.  Maurice  N'alley  has  dif- 
ferent problems  than  the  Ottawa,  and  1  think  the 
St.  Maurice  Valley  should  organize.  It  is  going  to 
cost  quite  a  large  amount  of  money  for  any  one 
company  to  organize  an  experimental  station  by  itself, 
but  I  think  if  the  companies  on  the  St.  Maurice  would 
got  a  central  organized  experimental  station  and  each 
contribute  its  share,  it  would  considerably  lower  the 
cost  of  the  work. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  away  back  about  a  hundred 
years  or  so.  The  jobber  still  goes  in  the  camp  where 
he  keeps  his  horse  in  one  corner,  a  table  in  the  other, 
and  a  couple  of  bunks  in  the  other.  That  is  no  fit 
place  for  men  to  work  and  live. 

The  growth  of  timber  I  don't  quite  \nulerstaud.  I 
don't  understand  as  thoroughly  as  I  might,  not  being 
a  forestry  man,  what  the  growth  of  timber  "three  per 
cent"  is,  but  from  what  our  people  tell  us,  from  what 
is  left  standing  it  is  increasing.  "We  have  been  going 
back  every  fifteen  years,  because  we  have  jobbers, 
and  they  take  the  best  of  it.  He  takes  the  best  of 
the  timber  that  is  left.  The  growth  of  the  older  tim- 
ber, I  understand,  will  increase  more  than  three  per 
cent,  but  will  be  affected  by  fires,  blow  down,  refuse 
left  in  the  wocxls.  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 
Mill  Heads  Lack  Appreciation  of  'WcK)ds  End. 

I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  we  could  improve  the  log- 
ging and  driving  operation  a  little.  Possibly  not  as 
much  as  we  would  like  to.  1  ilon't  think  the  heads 
of  the  paper  mills  go  out  of  their  road  sufficiently  to 
learn  the  problems  we  are  up  against.  If  it  was  not 
for  the  woods  they  would  not  be  running  paper  mills, 
yet  they  will  throw  out  a  $500,000  machine,  and  put 
in  a  $750,000  machine  like  that  (snapping  his  fin- 
gers.) I  think  they  should  come  and  visit  us  more 
than  they  do  at  our  places.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
through  with  teams  to  our  places.  We  have  to  por- 
tage from  one  lake  to  another,  and  then  take  a  canoe, 
and  it  takes  us  four  or  five  days  to  get  into  the  camp 
at  all;  consequently  we  don't  have  much  of  a  camp 
and  we  cannot  always  get  the  food  we  would  like  to 
get,  because  it  would  not  keep  and  consequently  we 
don't  get  the  class  of  men  that  they  get  down  town. 
The  latter  are  better  fed  and  better  kept,  and  they 
see  things,  but  our  fellows  are  still  away  back  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  are  working  the  same  as  tliey  did  be- 
fore, and  they  do  not  co-operate. 

I  proposed  co-operation,  [  think,  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
about  two  years  ago,  when  we  talked  of  this  co-opera- 
tive business  —  he  has  been  working  it  up  ever  since; 
he  is  a  good  organizer,  and  I  hope  he  gets  it  on  the 
St.  Maurice. 

The. proposition  of  a  certain  kind  of  wood  making 
paper  sometimes  makes  me  think.  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  is  true  that  spruce  is  the  only  paper  wood, 
or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  machines.     Of  course,  Ave 


all  know  that  the  wnodsnuni  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  that  happen  in  the  paper  mills.  If  paper  does  not 
come  out  ol  the  machine  just  right,  or  the  pulp  is 
wrong,  or  if  the  pulp  man  is  jumped  on,  he  looks 
arouild  and  he  finds  a  little  piece  of  wood  that  is  not 
right,  and  he  hiys  it  on  the  wood  fellow. 

C3T)ress  Made  Good  Pulp. 

A  little  thing  happened  to  me  last  year  that  has 
caused  me  sonunimes  to  think  that  the  woods'  man  is 
not  always  to  blame,  and  that  a  certain  kind  of  wood 
)s  "not  required  to  make  paper.  I  am  going  after  mv 
friend  Mr.  Wilson  now.  We  took  the  "wood  of  the 
Laurentide  Company  that  came  past  their  mill.  They 
said  it  was  small  wood  that  got  under  the  booms  and 
got  away  from  them.  The  brown  wood  came  first. 
and  there  was  about  fifty  per  cent  of  cypress  in  it. 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Laurentide  Company  was  let- 
ting quite  a  lot  of  wood  through,  and  my  friend  Mr. 
Small  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  take  his  wood. 
We  commenced  with  the  brown  wood  in  June  and 
were  getting  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  cypress, 
and  I  sent  it  over  to  our'  mill  for  making  sulphite  and 
sulphate.  I  knew  it  could  be  used  as  a  sulphate,  bxit 
I  understood  it  could  not  be  used  in  -the  .sulphite  or 
groundwood.  I  was  telephoning  them  every  day  or 
so  asking  them  how  their  pulp  was;  they  said,  "Fine, 
fine!"  "No  kick  coming!"  "Not  a  kick  on  the  pulp. 
Everything  is  going  great!"  Finally  my  friend,  Mr. 
McLaren  came  in,  and  I  asked  him  how  "the  pulp  was. 
I  said,  "You  know  there  is  twenty- five  per  cent  of 
cypress  in  that  wood,"  and  he  said,  "No!  I  will  tele- 
phone to  the  groundwood  and  tell  them  to  look  out 
for  it."  I  said,  "We  have  been  using  that  for  six 
weeks  and  we  can  use  it  a  little  longer."  It  went 
along  without  any  kick  from  the  purchasers,  no  kick 
about  the  paper.  Then  the  Laurentide  came  along 
and  they  put  our  percentage  of  cypress  up  from  50 
to  60  per  cent.  It  was  something  fierce.  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren made  a  trip  out  west  and  I  called  up  the  mill 
superintendent,  asked  him  how  the  paper  was  coming. 
He  said  it  was  fine ;  that  they  had  no  kick  coming 
at  all,  that  there  was  not  a  bit  of  discolor  in  the  paper. 
I  said  that  as  long  as  Mr.  McLaren  was  gone  I  did  not 
want  to  get  in  bad,  and  I  told  him  he  was  using  about 
50  per  cent  of  cypress.  That  was  in  July  and  we  gav(! 
him  that  kind  of  wood  until  around  Christmas  time. 
About  Christmas  time  the  machine  got  dirty  or  some- 
thing and  the  superintendent  of  the  sulphate  mil! 
went  out  and  looked  over  the  wood  pile  and  he  found 
a  i)ieee  of  cypres.s,  and  he  said,  "You  can't  make  ]m\]> 
out  of  red  cedar;  if  you  want  to  get  good  pulp  give  us 
something  besides  red  cedar."  T  said,  "We  have  no* 
got  an.v."  He  said,  "Well,  hemlock  or  something." 
I  said,  "That  is  e.ypress.  which  we  have,  been  giving 
you  for  five  months,  and  .you  have  been  making  it  up 
now  for  three  or  four  months."  And  then  he  called 
me  a  liar,  and  I  told  him  he  ought  to  get  his  salary- 
raised  because  he  had  been  doing  something  that 
I)aper  nioi  Imd  never  done  before,  only  he  did  not 
know  it. 

It  WHS  a  fact  that  they  had  been  making  pulr)  out 
of  this  wood  for  six  months,  and  thcTi  when  soniPthiiK" 
went  A\Tong  with  the  machine  it  went  from  the  pulp 
mill  to  the  yard,  and  so  on,  and  fimUy  to  the  wood- 
man, and  of  course,  the  woodman  was  to  blame. 
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Now  as  regards  the  use  of  balsam.  We  use  about 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  balsam,  and  that  is  very  conserva- 
tive. We  used  to  pick  it  up  and  sell  it  for  firewood, 
but  I  guess  our  paper  is  selling  with  the  rest. 

About  the  hard  wood :  We  have  not  run  in  any 
hard  wood  this  year,  but  1  believe  if  they  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  it  makes  good  paper  foi'  tliiMii.  I 
am  not  a  paper  man,  aiul  I  cannot  say  that  this  could 
be  done ;  1  am  saying  it  was  done. 

Answering  a  question,  whether  cypress  makes  any 
different  smell  in  the  sulphate  or  sulphite,  Mi\  Dalton 
said:  "I  don't  know,  but  it  might  sweeten  up  the  sul- 
phate a  little  if  it  was  used." 

In  regard  to  cutting  over  the  land.  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Gardiner  cut  theirs  over.  Before  I  came  to 
Quebec  I  was  in  Michigan,  and  we  cut  clean  and 
Michigan  has  gone  as  a  lumber  country.  I  believe  we 
should  preserve  the  forest,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  out  the  hard  woods  to  do  it.  1  don't  think  we 
could  cut  out  the  hard  woods,  unless  there  can  be 
some  ievice  made,  or  something  done  to  get  that  stuff 
to  the  mill.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  mills  up  in 
there  to  get  rid  of  that  stuff,  but,  if  its  removal  will 
improve  the  growth,  something  should  be  done.  Oth- 
erwise it  will  be  from  150  to  200  years-  before  we  can 
log  good  spruce  again. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  tlie  experiments  tried 
that  Mr.  Wilson  speaks  about,  and  I  think  we  will  be 
using  new  machinery  before  long.  I  think  if  some  of 
these  devices  are  found  to  be  successful  we  can  get 
our  logging  done  cheaper  than  we  can  with  horses. 
We  could  take  one  camp  for  instance,  and  try  it  out 
for  the  winter,  but  if  we  could  all  get  some  device  in 
sawing  that  would  get  rid  of  the  manual  labor  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  We  are  paying  from  $70  to 
$115  per  month  and  they  are  not  doing  too  much 
work.  If  you  could  get  some  of  these  saws,  perhaps 
a  saw  that  one  man  could  handle,  it  would  certainly 
increase  our  cutting  figures  and  decrease  the  cost. 
Hard  to  Get  Labor — Machinery  Needed. 

MR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL:  Having  sug-ested  that  the 
discussion  be  limited  for  awhile  to  tlie  problem  of 
labor  in  the  woods,  said :  I  think  that  question  of 
labor  is  a  question  the  conditions  of  which  are  en- 
tirely different  now  than  they  w^re  in  the  past.  For 
that  reason,  I  know  in  our  own  district,  we  recruited 
our  camps  very  largely  from  farmers,  who  were  glad 
t',1  work  in  the  winter,  but  the  farmers  are  making 
so  much  mone.v  now  that  they  have  no  desire  to  work 
iu  the  winter,  and  T  doubt  if  they  will  ever  be  ready 
to  work  again.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
feasibility  of  working  the  company's  own  camps  for 
the  advantage  gained  in  the  care  of  the  woods. 

If  something  could  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  wood 
by  the  paper  manufacturers,  much  could  be  gained, 
and  we  would  bring  out  some  very  interesting  points. 
I  know  in  some  remarks  I  made  before  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Oovernment  interference.  I  said,  and  I  still  say, 
tliat  any  interference  ^\■ith  the  normal  trade  and  com- 
merce would  have  a  most  far-reaching  effect,  and  I 
repeat  that  such  interfereiu-e  will  have  a  tremendous- 
ly far-reaching  result  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

A  most  extraordinary  thing  happened  to  us  only 
last  week.  We  had  twelve  men  walk  out  in  one  of 
cur  camps  after  a  demand  for  a  nine-hour  day. 

MR.  KENNY,  of  the  McLaren  Co.,  brought  some  im- 
portant points:  We  operate  by  both  shantymen  and 
jobber,  and  Ave  find  that  perhaps  the  greatest  diffi- 


culty is  in  the  fact  that  the  jobbers  will  not  cut  cl( 
They   want   to   cut   too   much   territory   and   skim 
best  part  out.  We  found  that  after  they  fini.shed   e' 
tually  we  had  to  put  up  our  own  shanties  in  orde) 
clean  it  out,  at  a  greatly  increased  cost. 

This  year  and  last  year,  of  course,  the  great  diffi 
ty  was  this  question  of  labor.  While  we  do  not  si 
to  be  paying  as  high  prices  as  on  the  St.  Maurice,  t 
are  stdl  very  high.  In  the  Ottawa  valley  1  think  t 
are  a  little  bit  low,  although  it  used  to  be  the  ol 
way  around,  but  the  real  difficulty  is  to  get  the  i 
at  all.  Most  companies  of  the  Ottawa  River  Sect 
have  very  few  men  this  year.  The  trouble  seems 
be  that  the  Govei'nment  are  building  public  works 
new  plants,  and  they  are  letting  the  contracts  on 
or  percentage  basis.  They  don  t  care  what  they  j 
and  when  they  begin  to  pay  four  dollars  and  eig 
cents  or  five  dollars  a  day,  it  is  getting  rather  bey 
what  any  one  can  do,  to  make  lumber  into  pulp 

If  something  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  get 
I)ulp  operators  together  with  the  Labor  Bureaus 
that  the  available  supply  could  be  apportioned  to 
people  who  need  it,  it  might  help  us  out  a  great  d 
As  it  is  here  in  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  there  are  al 
five  labor  agencies  for  every  man  who  wants  to 
hired.  He  goes  up  to  the  forest,  aud  unless  the  f 
man  says  "please"  every  time  he  speaks  to  him, 
won't  stay  only  two  or  three  days  a  week.  I  tt 
that  is  something  that  it  is  worth  while  getting 
gether  on. 

As  JMr.  Wilson  says,  if  we  could  get  some  meehan 
appliances  that  would  get  rid  of  half  the  labor 
iuive  in  the  forests,  it  would  be  a  big  improvem 
As  it  is  now,  most  of  us  use  a  gang  of  about  se 
men,  and  if  they  cut  one     hundred  logs  a  day  1 
think  they  are  doing  all  they  should  do.    The  fiel 
limited,    however,    in    the    country    in    which   we 
working,  for  getting  machinery  in.     It  is  hard  to 
any  kind  of  machinery  in  there  that  will  help  tis. 
mere  cutting  down  of  the  trees  we  find  is  a  very  si 
])art   of  the  cost.     The  big  item  is  in  skidding  1 
cutting  the  small  roads  and  skidding  the  logs  to 
main  roads.    It  looks  to  me  that  the  overhead  sys 
of  cables  would  get  rid  of  the  small  roads  and 
the  men,  and  it  would  be  the  best  thing.     Still,  i 
country  where  it  is  not  wholly  timber,    where 
won't    get    a    thousand   or   two   thousand    feet    to 
acre,  it  is  (juite  a  problem  to  work  out  a  scheme 
will  assist  you.     In  the  west  where  they  get  fortj 
fifty  thousand,  it  is  a  small  proposition.     We  can 
that  the  setting  of  a  couple  of  small  machines  is  a 
saving  for  them. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  great  saving  to  be  m 
simply  by  cutting  down  with  a  machine.  Ther 
something,  of  course.  If  you  got  a  machine  tliat  w( 
skid  the  logs  after  they  were  cut  or  even  haul  th 
it  would  be  a  bigger  saving.  It  costs  you  more 
load  these  logs,  after  they  are  cut.  than  to  haul  th 
If  you  could  get  a  loading  machine  to  get  the  load 
done,  or  something  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  a  i 
ing. 

This  machinery  question  is  something  that  she 
be  investigated,  and  we  should  have  some  control  c 
mittee  that  would  be  only  too  glad  to  look  into  tl 
things.  a*nd  I  know  that  we  would  be  glad  to^iv 
trial  to  anything  th(?y  suggesfed,  if  it  looked  nt 
feasible.    I  think  everj-body  thinks  the  same. 
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Measuring  Wood  a  Knotty  Problem. 

MK.  GARDINER  said  that  last  winter  they,  had  an 
average  cut  of  thirty-eight  cords  to  the  acre,  with 
tour  or  five  acres  as  high  as  fiftj'  cords. 

He  added:  Getting  around  this  labor  proposition,  we 
handle  everything  by  piece  work.  We  put  in  our  own 
camps,  and  when  the  men  come  in,  we  give  them  a 
horse  and  pay  them  by  the  cord.  I  think,  in  this  way, 
we  get  it  a  little  cheaper. 

We  take  it  out  in  four's  and  eight's.  I  expect  to 
work  in  sixteen  "s  this  winter.  My  problem  is  to  get 
some  way  of  measuring  it  up  after  that.  It  would 
not  be  corded  in  the  same  way. 

MR. .  GROGAN  related  an  experience  that  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago. 

Tile  Quebec  Limit-holders"  Association,  in  which  I 
was  interested  has  been  up  to  the  Government  to 
know  if  they  would  reduce  the  number  of  feet  in  a 
cord.  They  were  being  charged  so  much  for  a  cord  of 
600  feet,  and  finally  they  got  the  Government  to  come 
down  to  500  feet. 

During  the  next  winter,  I  had  four  or  five  trials 
made.  In  that  case  I  had  a  cord  measured —  what 
would  be  a  fair  cord,  measured  it  for  length  and 
height,  and  then  had  the  man  carefully  reverse  the 
pile.  After  that  was  done — this  was  in  small  logs —  I 
then  asked  him  to  measure  it  the  same  as  he  would 
for  a  thousand  foot  measure,  and  that  cord  would, 
according  to  the  Government  Regulations,  have  been 
three  cords,  and  I  found  that  the  highest  quantity  of 
wood  in  any  one  cord  was  about  375  feet. 

As  to  taking  it  out  by  the  piece,  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  difficult  thing  to  do.  I  think  the  fairest  way 
and  the  only  way  we  can  get  satisfaction  out  of  it, 
would  be  for  all  the  lumbering  to  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  a  thousand  feet.  Othenvise  you  are  mea- 
suring wood,  but  you  are  a  long  way  off.  If  you  mea- 
sure twelve  foot  wood,  and  you  undertake  to  get  that 
cut  into  four  foot  wood  afterwards  ,or  into  two  foot 
wood,  to  go  into  j'our  grinders,  it  may  be  hard  work. 
Experiments  made  in  New  York  proved  that  in  put- 
ting it  into  four  foot  wood  there  was  a  loss  of  from 
5  to  7  per  cent.,  and  finally  getting  down  to  two  feet, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  conservative  that  there  was  a 
loss  of  15  per  cent.  It  is  rather  hard  for  a  lumber- 
man to  measure  it  into  cords,  and  when  put  into 
the  machine  in  two  foot  lengths,  to  say  they  will  get 
so  many  cords.  You  are  trusting  to  the  woodman  to 
pile  it  so  that  you  can  measure  it  in  bulk.  You  are 
losing  everywhere.  I  think  the  only  fair  way  all 
around,  supposing  you  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it 
to  be  done,  is  to  have  all  wood  measured  up  in  thous- 
and feet. 


MR.  GARIXER  agreed  that  the  piece  tally  is  not  a 
very  satisfactory  way  of  piling  up  wood.  He  had  two 
men  do  that  this  year,  and  they  were  both  about 
seven  hundred  cords  short. 

MR.  DALTON  said  that  15  foot  wood  runs  about 
475  to  500  feet  per  cord,  and  explained  how  they  mea- 
sured up  the  pile. 

MR.  POWER  added :  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  size 
of  the  wood  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  actual 
outturn  of  cords  of  wood  per  thousand  feet,  Quebec 
rule.  If  you  use  the  Ontario  rule  you  might  get  5  cords 
— the 'Boyle  rule — because  the  actual  output  of  12 
inches  by  the  Quebec  rule  is  about  2  cords,  of  the  8 
to  11  inch  is  21/2  cords,  and  the  5  to  7  is  about  3  cords. 


This  rule  is  about  50  per  cent,  lower,  and  with  the 
the  Quebec  rule  you  would  not  be  putting  out  that 
much.     The  general  run  of  wood  will  average  about 

7  inches  diameter.  " 

Solid  Contents  the  Only  Actual  Measure. 

MR.  SWEEZEY  remarked:  I  have  worked  out 
some  tables  here  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  file.  I 
liave  -taken  dianietei's  from  6  inches  to  36  inches,  and 
I  have  worked  out  the  solid  contents  of  each  per  foot 
of  length,  and  you  can  multiply  that  by  any  length 
of  log  you  wish.  I  have  worked  that  foot  measure  by 
the  Quebec  rule,  and  the  British  Columbia  rule,  and 
I  figured  the  cubic  contents  of  the  board  measure,  al- 
lowing certain  waste  to  the  mill.  I  may  just  briefly 
state  that  for  the  6  inch  diameter,  when  you  are  mea- 
suring in  board  measure,  you  have  60  per  cent,  waste, 
and  with  10  inch  diameter,  you  have  about  43  per  cent. 
waste.     I  will  file  this. 

MR.  WILSON  continued  the  discussion:  This  ques- 
tion of  measurement  is  one  of  the  questions  which  is 
very  vexing,  and  especially  so  to  the  people  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  who  have  to  measure  wood 
by  any  such  absurd  measurement  as  a  board  foot. 
The  "board  foot"  doesn't  mean  anything.  It  is  a 
question  of  cost.  You  cannot  turn  board  feet  into 
cords,  nor  yet  to  cubic  feet,  but  the  people  who  are 
going  to  use  the  cubic  contents  of  logs,  and  measure 
them  in  the  woods,  the  mills,  or  any  other  place — that 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  absurdities  that  has  sur- 
vived. I  don't  know  why  anybody  has  put  up  with 
this  trouble  so  long. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  measure  wood,  and  that 
is  by  cubic  foot,  solid  contents.  That  is  accurate,  and 
every  man  can  compare  his  result  with  that  of  every- 
bodj^  else.  When  you  measure  it  by  cord  feet,  it  de- 
pends on  the  sealer  who  does  the  work,  and  no  two 
can  come  anywhere  near  in  their  scale.  If  we  could 
go  on  the  cubic  basis,  we  would  solve  a  number  of  dif- 
ficulties without  any  trouble  at  all.  It  would  be  a 
((uestiou  ot  agreeing  to  adopt  that  unit  of  measure- 
ment, and  would  get  away  with  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
scaling.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  diameter  in 
the  mills,  look  in  the  table,  take  the  length  of  the  log, 
and  you  have  the  absolute  measurement. 

Anybody  who  has  had  experience  in  operations  in 
the  Quebec  woods,  knows  that  the  scaling  is  a  pretty 
loose  proposition.  The  scalers  have  been  poorly  paid, 
and  work  has  been  crowded  on  them,  but  I  know  my- 
self that  they  have  had  experience,  and  they  can  es- 
timate very  closely  the  amount  of  wood  in  a  pile.  The 
Government  is  ready  to  make  the  change.  It  is  now 
a  question  for  the  lumbermen. 

MR.  GROGAN:  It  is  very  difficult  to  start  in  with 
our  jobbers  and  teach  them  something  new.  I  would 
say  that  measuring  every  piece  is  the  better  way,  but 
we  have  to  take  conditions  just  as  we  find  them,  with 
the  class  of  men  who  are  working  for  us,  and  they 
seem  to  do  more  and  better  work  if  following  a  rule 
laid  down  by  (he  Government,  and  .you  have  every 
man  on  an  equal  footing  in  that  way. 


In  Kalamazoo,  women  are  being  tried  out  on  paper 
machines.  The  paper  industry  is  watching  this  ex- 
periment with  interest,  s^ys  th?  Marathon  Sa'"ety  Bul- 
letin. We  imagine  that  machine  tenders  and  back- 
tenders  are  especially  interested  for  they  may  have 
to  change   their  vocabularies. 
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PRESS  NOT  JEOPARDIZED  BY  PAPER  PRICE. 

Ill  a  lettci',  dated  October  19tli.  to  the  .Joufruil  of 
Commerce,  I\Ir.  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of  tlie  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  says: 

To  allay  the  fears  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may 
have  been  led  to  believe  tliat  the  existence  of  the  Can- 
adian daily  press  is  ,ieo|)ardizcd  by  the  abnorinai  i)riee 
of  pai)er,  will  you  kindly  <j;ive  s])ace  to  the  following: 

Before  the  war  the  prevailing;  price  for  newsprint 
in  Canada  was  $40  a  ton.  Tlie  eommoii  retail  selling: 
price  of  newspapers  was  one  cent  a  coi)y.  The  per- 
centage of  actual  return  to  the  publisher,  generally 
speaking,  was  66  2-3  of  the  selling  price,  the  rciiiiiinder 
going  to  tlie  newsboy  or  newsagent. 

To-day,  under  Government  control,  the  established 
price  of  newsprint  is  if>69  a  ton.  The  eominon  retail 
selling  price  of  news|)apers  is  two  cents  a  cojjy.  The 
percentage  of  return  to  the  publisher  remains  as  be- 
fore. 

The  ordinary  Canadian  daily  ncwspajier  contains 
12  pages  of  8  columns  each,  or  96  columns  in  all,  suf- 
ficient to  contain  all  necessary  reading  matter  and 
to  leave  a  generous  margin  for  revenue  producing  ad- 
vertising. 

A  r2-page  newsj^aper,  such  as  that  descvibed. 
weighs  approximately  four  ounces.  A  ton  of  news- 
print weighs  2,000  pounds,  and  yields  appi-o.\iinatel.\- 
S.OOO  collies  of  a  12-page  newspaper. 

Before  the  war  a  ton  of  newspi-int  cost  the  pub- 
lisher $40.  From  it  he  produced  8,000  12-page  news- 
papers, which  he  sold  at  one  cent  each,  deriving  there- 
from a  gross  revenue  of  $80;  or  allowing  -V-i  1-8  per- 
cent for  selling  expense,  a  net  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately $o3.34,  and  a  net  return  from  sales  over  paper 
cost  of  $13.34. 

To-day,  a  ton  of  newsprint  at  the  (lovernment  ))i-ii-c 
costs  the  publisher  $69.  From  it  he  i)roduees  8.000 
12-page  newspapers,  which  he  sells  at  two  cents  each, 
deriving  therefrom  a  gro.ss  revenue  of  $160;  or,  allow- 
ing the  same  percentage  for  selling  expense,  a  net 
revenue  of  approximately  $106.66.  and  a  net  return 
from  sales  over  paper  cost  of  $37.66. 

He  is  thiis  $24.32  better  off  on  the  transaction 
under  present  conditions  than  he  was  under  those  of 
nre-war  times.  His  outlay  for  p{i|)er  has  increased 
701/4  per  cent,  bnt  his  net  revenue  from  sales  is  182  1-3 
per  cent   greater. 

The  same  relative  figures  apply  to  newspapers  of 
more  than  12  pages,  because  the  increase  in  size  is  due 
to  revenue-producing  advertising  and  not  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  reading  public. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  pu})lisher's  increased 
costs  do  not  stop  with  the  price  of  paper,  but  affect 
every  item  of  bis  business.  That  is  true.  It  is  like- 
wise true  of  the  paper  manufacturer  and  of  every- 
body else.  But  the  chief  source  of  a  newspaper's 
revenue  is  not  in  its  circulation  but  in  its  recciids 
from  advertising.  Advertising  rates  are,  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  subject  to  the  publisher's  absolute  con- 
trol. He  can  raise-  or  lower  them  as  his  necessities 
dictate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  so  if  he  is  an 
efficient  publisher.  Competent  authorities  assert  that 
war  conditions  have  not  materially  reduced  the  vol- 
ume of  newspaper  advertisinsr  in  Canada  and  that 
the  average  rate  uoav  eharced  is  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
hi.vi,,,,.  f]ian  it  Avas  befoi'e  the  war. 

Does  it  not  appear  to  you   that   the  destiny  of  the 


newsi)a|)er  business  is  within  the  absolute  control   nf 
the   publislier,   irrespective   of  the  price  of  newsprin' 
paper,    and    that    the    publishers'    ileuiand     upon     t! 
(Joverrunenf    for   interference   with   the   laws   of  tra'i' 
in  their  special  beludf  is  not  well-fouinlcd  ? 

A.  L.  DAWE. 
Secretary  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Associ:it!iiii. 


DEATH  BUSY  AMONG  NEWSPAPER  MEN. 

Lieut. -Col.   James  I).  Clarke,   managing  director  ' 
the  (Jalt  Reporter,  for  the  pa.st  seven  years,  died  V' r 
suddeidy  last   week   in  Gait,  Out.,  from  an  attack   ■■ 
bronchial    pneumonia.      He    was   thirty-four   years    " 
age   and   was   a   son   of   the   late    Lieut. -Col.     Charb-.    i 
("larke.   at   one   time   Speaker  and   later   Clerk   of   the  J 
Ontario  Legishiture.     The  late  James  D.  Clarke  l)eL'!iii    ! 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Peterborough   Examin 
and  was  with  the  Detroit  News  previous  to  going  i 
Gait.     He   was   highly  esteemed   by  his  brother   pui 
lishers    and    was    a    prominent    military    man,    havii 
served  for  a  short  time  in  France. 

There  passed  away  in  Toronto  a  few  days  aero  ^i 
aged    and    respected    citizen    in    the   person    of   Hem 
Smith,  at  10  Concord  avenue,  in  his  eighty-third  ye;i 
He  was  the  father  of  Fred  Smith,  of  Smith,  Davids. .i 
and  Wright    wholesale  paper  dealers,  Vancouver,  wli" 
has  been  s[)end  .some  time  in  the  East  on  business,  an. I 
was  in  Toronto  when  the  final  summons  came  to  1; 
honored  parent. 

Captain  W.  Garland  Foster,  former  manager  of  l! 
Daily  News,  of  Nelson,  B.C.  was  recently  killed  '■' 
action  at  the  front.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  w 
Actin"  Adjutant  of  the  famous  Kootenay  Battali.  • 
Ca|)tain  Foster,  whosf  parents  reside  in  Ottawa,  besr.j 
liis  newspaper  career  on  the  Ottawa  Free  Press  ai 
was  later  on  the  staff  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram  .ni' 
of  the  Press  in  Victoria. 

The  manv  friends  of  e--lMavor  H.  C.  Hocken.  T.  • 
onto  publisher  of  The  Sentinel  and  former  edi*. 
'if  the  Toronto  News,  sympathize  with  him  in  tl 
death  of  his  youngest  son.  an-ed  twenty-six  years.  w1 
was  killed  in  the  recent  offensive  Lieut.  Richn' 
Hocken  went  overseas  with  the  198th  Battalion  rh 
nvevious  to  his  enl'stment  was  business  manager  ot" 
The  Sentinel. 

James  Thomas  Dandie.  who  for  forty  years  was  eni 
ninved  in  the  IMail  and  F.mnire.  Toronto,  died  la^* 
week  from  pneumonia.  Hp  was  fiftv-five  years  "'" 
age  and  leaves  a  widow  and  two  dauerbters. 

Tiiiitain  W.  E.  Anderson,  ope  of  the  most  nrominent 
residents  of  Prince  Ed-wird  Counfv.  died  last  woek 
aeed  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a  former  well  known 
"cwspaper  man.  and  for  some  time  was  editor  of  The 
Brandon  Sun  and  later  The  .Belleville  Ontario.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  also  prominent  as  a  stock  breeder  and 
fruit   irrower.   and   a   former  steamship  man. 

Corp.  Arthur  D.  AFcGillicuddv.  son  of  the  late  D-in- 
iel  McGillicuddy.  who  was  widely  known  in  news- 
paper circles,  died  from  w^'inds  recontlv.  He  enliste<1 
with  the  204tb  Battalion,  bnt  transferred  to  the  fl.'ith 
and  croiner  to  Euflaii'i  bi  Tune  last,  he  bc'ime  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  'Machine  Gun  Corps.  He  saw  ser- 
eral  montljs  fierhtincr  at  the  front  and  had  been 
wounded.  *  Corporal  McGillicuddv  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Calsrary  Daily  News,  of  which 
his  father  was  proprietor. 
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Publishers  Choose  Own  Paper  Regulations 


A  considerable  couservatioii  iu  the  use  of  newsprint 
paper  in  Canada  seems  assured  within  the  next  three 
months  by  the  action  of  the  daily  newspaper  publish- 
ers, who  before  Controller  Priiigle  at  Ottawa  last 
week,  pledged  themselves  by  unanimous  resolution  to 
curtail  and  cut  down. 

The  action  was  a  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the 
daily  publishers,  and  offset  the  probaliility  of  the 
Controller  or  the  Canadian  Government  being  called 
upon  to  impose  drastic  regulations  temling  toward  the 
conservation  of  newsprint  paper. 

The  publishers,  though  they  among  themselves  at 
first  dissented  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken,  fin- 
ally agreed  on  a  general  resolution,  and  by  doing  so 
showed  a  splendid  spirit  of  patriotism  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

As  the  expression  of  the  views  of  different  pub- 
lishers indicated,  the  matter  of  conserving  newsprint 
m  Canada,  as  with  the  daily  newspapers  is  a  consider- 
able question,  or  in  short  all  the  honey  is  not  in  the 
one  comb.  A  certain  principle  of  conservation  might 
be  api)lied  to  some  newspaper  and  be  fair  to  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  applied  to  another  group  it 
•would  not  work  out  with  equity. 

On  the  basis  of  a  consumption  of  90,000  tons  per 
year  a  fifteen  per  cent,  reduction  for  three  months 
would  mean  .3.375  tons,  which  at  $69  per  ton  gives  a 
value  of  $232,875.  The  releasing  of  3.375  tons  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  under  present  prices,  means 
at  least  as  man.y  dollars  gain  to  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers, if  they  can  get  the  coal,  materials  and  labor 
to  make  it.  What  appears  to  be  a  record  price  for 
Canadian  newsprint  was  contained  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Paper  Controller  when  he  said  the  Australian 
Government  was  paying  ."{ilOS  per  ton  f.o.b.  Vancouver. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  is  as  follows: 

Proceeding's. 

The  (_'ont roller,  in  opening  his  remarks  to  the  pub- 
lishers, reviewed  what  had  been  done  in  the  United 
States  tending  toward  the  conservation  of  newsprint 
paper,  and  what  the  War  Industries  Board  had  asked 
of  the  American  newspaper  ]iublishers.  The  Ameri- 
can press,  he  said,  had  loyally  accepted  the  condi- 
tions, and  the  whole  situation  in  a  splendid  spirit. 

A.S  regarding  the  features  of  the  then  proposed  regu- 
lations relating  to  voting,  guessing  and  other  con- 
tests, he  had  heard  that  some  publishers  dissented  and 
complained  of  these  restrictions.  Magazines  and 
weeklies,  he  said,  secured  a  great  deal  of  tlieii'  circula- 
tion through  this  method.  "I  think  there  is  quite  a  lot 
in  their  contentions.  They  say  it  is  the  only  way 
they   can   exist    and   run   their  business.'" 

"Is  it  necessary  that  they  should?"'  asked  a  voice. 

The  Controller  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend for  his  part  to  im])ose  regulations  as  drastic  as 
those  imposed  in  the  United  States.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  with  higher  priced  newsprint  the  situation 
ti'nded  towar<l   conservation. 

The  attention  of  the  pnblishei's  was  called  to  the  re- 
strictions tending  toward  conservation  iu  France  and 
Great  Britain,  where  newspapers  with  much  larger 
i-irfula'tions  tlian  those  in  Canada  had  had  to  cut  down 
to  four  pages.    Qanada,  he  said,  had  not  only  to  have 


an  eye  to  its  own  needs,  but  must  consider  its  surplus 
production  and  the  effect  it  would  have  if  a'searcity 
of  newsprint  cama  to  the  Dominion. 

I  do  not  understand  running  a  newspaper,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  that  will  injure  the  indus- 
try."' The  Controller  then  referred  to  bulletin  No.  478 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  and  the  proposed 
schedule   for  the   conservation   of  newsprint. 

Regarding  the  commencement  of  new  daily  papers 
during  the  war,  the  Controller  said:  "I  thought  it 
woiild  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  follow  the  action  of 
the  War  Trade  Board  in  the  United  States  iu  this 
regard."  "It  is  not  an  opportune  time"  to  start  a 
new  newspaper."  In  saying  this,  however,  he  did  not 
want  it  understood' by  anyone  that  he  intended  plac- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  new  Farmers'  paper. 

"If  the  Canadian  farmers  want  a  paper,  I  can  not 
think  of  anyone  that  is  more  entitled  to  have  one." 

Mr.  P.  D.  Ross,  chairman  of  the  Special  Paper  Com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  began  his 
address  on  behalf  of  the  publishers  by  referring  to  the 
consumption  of  tonnage  in  Canada  as  compared  with 
the  whole  output.  About  eleven  per  cent,  he  stated, 
was  consumed  by  Canadian  newspapers. 

There  were  only  three  ways  Mr.  Ross' said,  in  which 
the  situation  could  be  met.  The  first  was  to  cut  into 
the  consumption,  the  second  the  elimination  of  spe- 
cial features,  comics,  sport  pages,  etc.,  and  'a  third  on 
a  percentage  basis.  The  third  system  was  the  basis 
on  which  the  resolution  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Dickinson,  of  the  Financial  Po^t  -  h  al- 
lenged  Mr.  Ross's  statement  concerning  interl'eionce 
or  the  relegating  of  authority  to  the  government  to 
direct  the  conduct  of  one's  business.  He  mniutained 
that  the  newsprint  manufacturers  had  had  their  buii- 
ness  interfered  with  to  the  extent  that  they  had  been 
prevented  from  expanding  their  business,  and  the 
industry  which  they  would  have  gone  ahead  and  done 
had  not  the  Government  interfered. 

The  majority  of  papers,  Mr.  Ro.ss  asserted,  were  not 
publishing  over  fifty  columns  of  reading  matt'er  for 
five  days  of  the  week,  Saturday  editions  exclud 'd  He 
opposed  a  further  cut  of  15  per  cent,  above  that 
amount  and  suggested  that  by  imposing  say  a  5  per 
cent,  reduction  from  50  to  60  columns,  it  would  protect 
the  publishers  who  have  been  conserving  papei". 

"No  Government  wants  to  dictate  to  a  newspaper 
how  it  shall  run  its  business,  "remarked  the  Controller. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Atkinson  of  the  Toronto  Star,  argued 
against  the  necessity  of  as  great  conservation  of 
newsprint  with  Canadian  newspapers  as  with  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  If  the  Controller  was  going  to  make 
any  order  he  thought  it  best  thta  he  limit  it  to  daily 
newspapers. 

Comparing  two  Toronto  newspapers  he  said  that 
uiuler  the  proposed  straight  cut  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
would  mean  a  loss  of  only  '3Y>  columns  to  one  of  them 
and  but  SVo  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  of  the  opinion  that  conserva- 
tion should  have  been  practised  long  ago. 

Tiir-  Controller  said  that  the  moment  the  United 
States  had  asked  Canada  to  con.serve  newsprint  that 
then  it  became  his  concern. 
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Mr.  C.  F.  Crandall,  of  the  Montreal  Star,  did  not 
think  any  order  for  a  fair  reduction  for  all  the  pa- 
pers coTild  be  arrived  at  imnied lately,  lie  thought 
that  if  three  months  were  given  tlie  newspapers,  and 
.the  Controller  told  them  a  reduction  had  to  be  made, 
the  situation  would  automatically  adjust  itself.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  Canadian 
newspapers  should  be  compelled  to  eut  down  on  tne 
same  basis  as  the  American  newspapers. 

Mr.  Stewart  Lyon,  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  said  Can- 
ada was  being  flooded  with  American  magazines  and 
periodicals.  If  the  issues  of  the  New  York  Times  en- 
tering Canada  and  other  periodicals  were  required  to 
educate  the  people,  surely  the  Canadian  newspapers 
should  be  allowed  their  space  requirements  to  educate 
the  people  of  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Crandall  explained  that  he  would  advise  cutting 
down,  but  if  the  war  news  kept  on  breaking  as  it  had 
been,  that  he  could  hardly  feel  safe  in  saying  whether 
it  would  be  15  per  cent,  or  not. 

Mr.  E.  Montet,  of  :\Iontreal  La  Presse,  said  that 
that  paper  had  been  effecting  conservation  since  1917. 
His  argument  was  a  very  sound  one  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  would  suffer  if  hai-d  and  fast 
restrictions  were  placed  on  the  press  in  general.  He 
explained  that  La  Presse  was  using  less  paper  per 
copy,  but  selling  more  copies. 

Unanimous  Voluntary  Agreement. 

Mr.  Ross,  in  reply  to  the  ('outri)ller"s  inquiry,  read 
from  a  paper  the  resolution  the  publishers  had  unani- 
mously decided  upon  during  the  recess  for  lunch.  It 
is  as  follows : 

"Whereas  war  conditions  comi)el  general  conserva- 
tion of  newsprint   throughout  North   America   and, 

Whereas  the  War  Industries  T$oard  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  news- 
print in  the  United  States  has  issued  certain  orders 
enforcing  specific  economies  and. 

Whereas  while  Canadian  newspapers  have  been 
more  conservative  in  the  use  of  newsprint  than 
United  States  newspapers,  and  have  practically  no 
Sunda.v  editions,  have  never  published  as  high  an  av- 
erage of  reading  matter  space,  and  while  they  have 
been  impelled  by  general  war  conditions  already  to 
effort  economies  more  dra.stic  than  those  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  United  States,  but  nevertheless  are 
■willing  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  war  effort  to 
curtail  further  in  order  to  assist  conservation  of  news- 
print. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Canadian  daily  newspaper 
publishers  assure  the  Paper  Controller  for  Canada 
that  substantial  conservation  of  newsprint  as  com- 
pared with  the  consumption  of  the  year  previous  to 
October.  1918.  will  be  voluntarily  accomplished  with- 
in the  next  three  months,  and  recommend  the  Paper 
Controller  in  order  to  assist  the  publishers  in  this  ef- 
fort shall  put  into  force  and  effect  the  following  regu- 
lations for  the  period  of  the  war  and  three  months 
thereafter : 

(1)  Discontinue  the  acceptance  of  the  return  of  unsold  cop- 
ies. E.xceptions— Employes  of  newspapers  who  are  employed 
directly  at  the  home  office  by  a  newspaper,  as  wholesale  dis- 
tributors to  newsboys,  news  agents,  and  news  stands,  may 
return  unsold  copies,  provided  such  unsold  copies  have  not 
been  in  the  possession  of  retail  dealers,  news  stands,  or 
newsboys.  Such  employes  should  not  take  back,  under  any 
consideration,  papers  which  already  have  been  distributed  for 
s.ile. 

(21  Discontinue  the  paper  within  three  months  after  date 
of  expiration   of   subscription,   unless   the   subscription    is   re- 


newed and  paid  for  (this  ruling  to  be  effective  January  l»t, 
11118).  Xewsdealera  may  be  extended  credit  to  the  amount  at 
one  month's  supply. 

(.1)   Discontinue  the  use  of  all  or  free  promotion  copies. 

(4)  Discontinue  giving  copies  to  anybody  except  for  office 
working  copies,  or  where  required  by  statute  in  the  case  of 
official   advertising. 

K.xceptions — Copies  may  be  given  free  to  employes  of  news- 
papers if  such  is  the  present  practice  of  the  office. 

(3)  Copies  may  be  sent  free  to  camp  libraries  of  Instltu- 
tii.ns  recognized  by  the  government,  such  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K. 
of  C,  etc.  Copies  should  not  be  sent  to  individual  soldiers 
unless  formerly  employed  by  the  newspapers. 

Copies  may  be  sent  to  public  libraries  which  will  agree  to 
bind  or  otherwise  permanently  preserve  the  files  of  the  pa- 
per. 

Copies  may  be  given  free  In  return  for  actual  services  ren- 
dered. 

(Copies  may  be  sent  free  to  clipping  bureaus  which  ren- 
der an  equivalent  service  to  the  newspapers. 

Copies  for  service  purposes  only  may  be  sent  free  to  news- 
paper correspondents  and  press  bureaus. 
Only  Checking  Copies. 

(5)  Discontinue  giving  free  copies  to  advertisers,  except  not 
more   than    one   copy   each    fur   checking   purposes. 

Exceptions — Any  advertiser  who  customarily  places  adver- 
tisements with  the  newspaper  in  at  least  four  issues  each 
V.  eek  and  advertising  agencies  from  whom  the  publisher  re- 
ceives advertising  regularly  may  be  put  on  the  regular  mail- 
ing list  to  facilitate  handling  In  the  mailing  room. 

Copies  should  not  be  sent  as  a  means  of  advertising  the 
newspaper  itself  to  advertising  agencies  whom  the  publisher 
does  not  regularly  receive  business. 

Basis  of  Circulation. 

(6)  Discontinue  selling  advertising  with  a  guarantee  of  cir- 
culation requiring  a  rebate  if  circulation  falls  below  guaran.- 
teed  amount. 

(71  Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  copies  on  news- 
ile.alers  (i.e.,  compelling  them  to  buy  more  copies  than  they 
can  legitimately  sell,  in  order  to  hold  certain  territorj-). 

(8)  Discontinue  the  buying  back  of  papers  at  either  whole- 
sale or  retail  selling  price  from  dealers  or  agents,  in  order  to 
secure  preferential  representation. 

(9)  Discontinue  the  payment  of  sala.ries  or  commission  to 
agents,  dealers  or  newsboys  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
equivalent   of  return   privileges. 

(10)  Discontinue  all  cash  discounts  or  bonuses  to  whole- 
salers  or   retailers. 

(11)  Discontinue   all   free   exchanges. 

(12)  Discontinue   the   use   of   premiums. 

(13)  Discontinue  voting,  guessing  or  other  contests  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  subscriptions. 

(14)  Discontinue  all  special  holiday,  industrial  and  other 
special  editions,  issued  distinct  from  the  regular  issues  of 
■the  paper. 

Canadian  Daily  publishers  further  suggest  that  the  paper 
controller  take  detailed  cognizance  of  paper  consumption 
throughout  Canada  during  the  next  three  months,  and  If  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  the  desired  conservation  has 
not  been  accomplished  that  he  should  call  another  conference 
nf  the  publishers  to  take  up  with  him  the  enactment  of  regu- 
lations along  the  lines  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian Press  Association  regarding  percentage  reductions." 

After  hearing  the  new  resolution  as  presented  by 
the  publishers  the  Controller  expres.sed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  press  had  got  together  and  decided  on 
a  policy.  "I  am  pleased  to  note  the  press  has  met 
the  situation  in  such  a  splendid  spirit."  he  remarked. 

Even  after  he  had  heard  the  resolution,  he  drew  at- 
tention to  a  "sort  of  advertising  scheme,"  as  being  in 
operation  among  some  of  the  smaller  western  pub- 
lishers. It  was  a  section  of  about  four  pages  of 
advertising  matter  which  was  gotten  up  and  sent 
out  to  the  publishers.  It  consisted  entirely  of  adver- 
tisements. In  some  cases  the  papers  who  incorporated 
it  as  part  of  their  edition  received  a  premium  for  so 
doing. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Cheverier.  of  Le  Devoir.  Montreal,  wanted 
to  know  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  regarding  the 
printing  of  jtosters.  After  a  sliort  argument  and  t^ 
(Continued 'on  Pag«  968,) 
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A  Visit  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia 


On  the  Home  Stretch. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  uuiisual  tlay  in  Pi'inee  Kupert  tliat 
sees  no  rainfall.  The  morning  of  our  arrival  w.as  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  On  account  of  the  drizzle  Ave 
stopped  at  a  curio  store,  not  only  to  purchase  some 
souvenirs  of  our  visit,  but  also  to  rent  an  umbrella. 
We  were  quite  surprised  when  the  clerk  advised  us 
that  an  umbrella  was  quite  unnecessary,  saying,  "This 
is  not  a  wet  rain."  In  spite  of  the  "dampness"  we 
found  Prince  Rupert  an  interesting  place  to  explore 
for  a  few  hours,  as  it  is  not  only  the  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  but  is  an  important 
shipping  port  and  a  centre  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fishing  industry  of  British  Columbia.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor  and  fine  docking  facilities.  With  the 
growth  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Prince  Rupert 
will  doubtless  develop  into  a  large  community.  Just 
now  a  large  quantity  of  airplane  spruce  and  other 
liiinber  is  shipped  east  thniugh  this  point. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  wharf  wliere  we  came 
ashore   from   Prince  George  to  the   Grand   Trunk  Pa- 


Mount  Robson.  the  highest  peak  in  Canada  (13,680 
ft'et),  whicli  can  be  seen  from  a  number  of  points 
along  the  railway  and  does  not  finally  pass  from  sight 
for  several  hours.  Mingled  with  the  wonder  of  the 
snow-capped  mountain  peaks  are  the  beautiful  rivers 
and  lakes  along  the  way.  In  some  places  the  rivers 
have  carved  deep  canyons  through  the  rocky  obstacles 
that  would  hinder  their  journey.  Among  the  moun- 
lains  ^\  e  iiild  familiar  names  such  as  Mt.  Sir  Robert, 
Mt.  Sir  Rider,  and  Borden  and  Haggard,  the  glaciers 
which  hang  to  their  sides.  The  glaciers  along  this 
route  are  trulj'  wonderful  and  many  of  them  can  be 
very  distinctly-  seen  from  tlie  train.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  very  beautiful  water-falls.  This  region  is 
noted  for  its  fine  fishing  and  hunting,  and  accom- 
modations are  available  at  Jasper  Park  for  fishing 
and  climbing.'  No  shooting  is  permitted  in  this  area. 
Before  reaching  Jasper  Park,  near  the  Divide,  the 
G]an(jl  Trunk  Pacific  is  joined  by  the  Canadian  North- 
ei-n  and  for  several  hundred  miles  the  two  s.ystems 
use  the  same  track.     The  parallel  line  has  been  taken 


A  Glimpse  of  Prince  Rupert  Harbor. 

cific  trains.  The  railway  follows  the  north  slioi'e  of 
the  Skeena  River.  Through  the  mist  we  could  see 
the  surface  of  the  water  dotted  with  numerous  fishing 
boats,  bringing  in  the  salmon  for  which  this  river  is 
noted.  Besides  this  variety  of  fish  the  deep  sea  fish- 
ermen bring  in  enormous  quantities  of  halibut  for 
shipment  from  Prince  Rupert.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  a  number  of  fishing  villages  whosi' 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Indians.  Occasionally  thero  is 
a  large  fish  canning  establishment. 

Further  up  the  river  the  mountains  begin  to  sliut 
in  and  while  the  rain  prevented  any  extensive  views 
of  this  interesting  section  of  the  Rockies  it  was  pos- 
sible occasionally  to  get  glimpses  of  a  snow-cap  or  a 
bold  rocky  shoulder  sticking  up  through  the  mist.  It 
is  a  steady  climb  from  the  sea  to  the  summit,  but  the 
grade  is  fairly  easy  and  the  highest  point  reached  is 
lower  by  a  considerable  number  of  feet  than  the  sum 
mit  passed  by  the  railroads  further  south.  Tlie  train 
left  Prince  Rupert  just  before  noon  on  a  Wednesday 
morning  and  pushed  on  eastward  up  the  Skeena.  The 
next  morning  was  bright  and  the  massive  peaks  of  the 
Rockies  offered  wonderful  views  and  vistas.  Prob- 
ably the  most  striking  of  the  mountains  is  the  massive 


ilt.  Holison   li 


llh'    K;isl        Wli 


I  lie  glacier  starts. 


uj:  and  a  large  part  of  the  rails  shipped  to  France  for 
military  railways.  The  service  on  this  road  is  very 
satisfactory,  although  the  equipment  in  some  respects 
is  not  completely  up-to-date,  as  some  of  the  cars  are 
not  provided  with  individual  electric  lights  in  the 
berths,  but  the  trains  are  very  comfortable,  and  the 
road  bed  is  in  .such  good  shape  that  one  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  good  night's  sleep.  We  were  un- 
fortunately not  able  to  stop  off  at  Edmonton,  and 
visit  this  enterprising  centre  of  the  Northwest,  which 
is  the  gateway  of  the  Peace  River  country,  with  its 
promising  future.  Along  the  railroad  as  we  entered 
the  prairie  country  once  more,  we  were  interested  in 
seeing  a  number  of  ponds  which  looked  as  if  they 
were  covered  with  ice,  but  this  was  simply  the  alkali 
which  had  gathered  on  the  surface. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
had  not  yet  completed  arrangements  for  running  trains 
directly  into  Saskatoon,  so  that  we  had  to  take  a 
three  mile  bus  ride  from  South  Saskatoon  to  the  King 
George  Hotel.  Saskatoon  is  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  prairies.     It  is  an  important  distribution 
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Jack  I'iiu'  iioi-tli  of  i'liiiee  AllnTt. 

entrc,  aiul  is  the  location  of  the  University  of  Saskat- 
;  t-wan.  It  is  typically  a  praii-ie  city,  and  derives  niosl 
of  its  business  from  the  grain  growers  of  the  sur- 
■nnnding  conntVy  and  the  handling  of  their  products. 
Prince  Albert  and  The  Pas. 
.\fter  a  iiiorniiig  iu  Saskatoon  we  took  the  Cana- 
dian Northern -train  for  Prince  Albert,  which  was 
reached  after  a  four-hour  journey.  Prince  Albert 
i>  a  thriving  eoniuiunity  which  is  getting  back  to  a 
normal  basis  after  suffering  from  a  boom  a  few  years 
ago.  The  city  is  saddled  with  large  debt,  because  of 
an  unfortunate  exi)erience  in  attempting  to  erect  a 
power  dam  on  the  Saskatchewan,  for  which  the  en- 
gineering plans  did  not  cheek  up  with  the  financial 
obligations.  In  spite  of  this  handicap  Prince  Albert 
is  going  right  ahead  and  because  of  its  lo^eation  in  a 
lumbering  and  agricultural  region  is  bound  to  "be- 
'■onie  an  important  i)lace.  There  is  located  here  an 
office  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  under  the 
able  supervision  of  IMr.  G.  E.  Gutehess,  Mr.  Gutehess 
luis  several  large  forestry  reservations  under  liis  care,- 
and  is  doing  exerllent  work  iu  connection  with  forest 
eonsei'vation  and  fire  prevention.  The  principal  tim- 
ber in  this  region  is  black  and  white  spruce,  which 
makes  up  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  stand.  The  black 
spruce  is  mostly  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
grows  very  tall,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
white  spruce  above  12  inches  in  diameter.  Thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  stand  is  poplar,  of  which  a  considerable 
aniount  would  measure  more  than  12  inches.  Jack 
pine  comes  into  extent  of  about  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
can  be  cut  to  eight  inches  or  less.  On  the  musksag 
'■l"'re  is  a  considerable  amount  of  tamarack,  ilr. 
'  hess.  from  his  wide  observation  of  forestry  con- 
ns in  this  region,  would  not  advocate  the  eut- 
>'"  white  spruce  except  mature  trees,  and  would 
t  allow  this  species  to  be  cut  clear  nor  less  than  12 
iuches  in  diameter.  Jack  pine,  block  s[)ruee  and  popular 
could  be  cut  almost  "ad  libitum"  for  pulp.    There  are 


i'uijnvood  for  the  future  in  the  Porcupine  district. 
south  of  Hudson  Bay  Junction.  Poplar  90  feet 
liigh.  1  to  18  inches  diameter,  about  90  years  old. 

some  .jack  i)ine  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  these 
would  probably  be  from  90  to  120  years  old.  This  spe- 
'■ies  sliould  grow  to  pulp  wood  size  in  40  to  60  years. 
Mr.  Gutehess  emphasizes  the  point  that  wliile  this  tim- 
ber may  not  be  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time, 
there  will  eome  a  time  when  it  will  be  wanted,  and  if 
it  is  not  protected  now  we  won't  have  it  then. 

It  is  his  firm  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  insure 
the  forests  is  to  clear  and  burn  the  slash  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  most  serious  fire  hazard.  Tlie  disposal 
of  tlie  slash  also  greatly  facilitates  the  growth  of 
sef-d,  which  usually  is  present  in  the  ground.  Tt  is 
wrong  to  assume  that  any  timber  is  of  no  value  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  there  happens  to  be  no 
market  for  it.  One  of  the  sad  features  of  the  forest 
fire  is  that  it  kills  the  yourts  growth  which  is  just 
starting,  and  so  prevents  a  future  forest  crop.  The 
intense  heat  also  destrovs  the  seed  that  is  in  the 
firround.  By  properly  disposing  of  slash,  which  can 
lie  burned  over  without  danger  to  the  young  growth 
and  seed,  the  future  is  assured;  Tn  son\e  eases  Mr. 
Gutehess  said  he  finds  .spruce  coming  up  under  a 
■  stand  of  jack  pine,  and  there  are  also  places  where 
spruce  is  coming  up  under  a  cover  of  poplar. 

The  forest  reservations  in  this  region  are  in  a  mea- 
sure protected  by  fire  breaks.  These  are  for  the  most 
nart  run  nn  straight  lines,  usuallv  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  or  its  sub-divisions.  Tn  speakinsr  of 
this  matter  to  Major  Mansell.  who  is  grazing  cattle  on 
a  part  of  tlie  reservation,  the  ^laior  contended  that 
•"ire. breaks  should  follow  natural  lines,  and  need  not 
be  straight.  Tn  fact,  be  emphasized  the  advantasre  of 
making  use  of  lakes,  ridsres.  etc..  which  would  not  onlv 
make  the  inb  cheaper,  but  would  insure  a  more  sat- 
i<fa"lory  barrier.*  The  ^fajor  luis  some  l.nOO  eatt'f  on 
40.000  acres.  He  savs  that  fherp  Is  some  excellent 
growth  of  wild  hay  in  some  parts  of  the  forestry  re 
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servations.     Poriiiits  to  graze  cattle  are  coming  to  be 
an  impartant  source  of  income  from  tlie  reservations. 

Among  otlier  pleasant  memories  of  tlie  visit  to 
Prince  Albert  "\\"as  tlie  opportunity  of  meeting  Mr. 
J.  H.  Sanderson,  ilr.  Sanderson  walked  100  miles  from 
Winnipeg  in  1878,  ^riving  an  ox.  He  sailed  Prinee  Al- 
bert then  boasted  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill,  which  was 
started  in  1876.  He  said  that  Prinee  Albert,  lacks  only 
water  power  to  complete  its  natural  advantages.  There 
is  excellent  farming  country  in  tliis  region,  which 
never  suffers  drouth. 

The  next  stop  after  Prinee  Aliiert  was  The  Pas.  Our 
object  in  visiting  this  town,  wliieh  is  pretty  nearly  the 
jmnping  off  place,  was  to  get  an  idea  of  the  possi- 
l)ilities  for  shipping  wood  pulp,  and  to  investigate  the 
water  transporation  down  the  Saskatchewan  River.  In 
the  latter  connection  the  remarks  of  Captain  Ross 
were  very  interesting.  Capt.  Ross  has  been  navigat- 
ing this  river  for  upwards  of  25  years,  and  knows 
every  shoal  and  eddy  from  Edmonton  to  Grand 
Rapids,  which  is  the  point  where  the  Saskatchewan 
River  empties  into  Lake  Winnij)eg.     The  Lake   Win- 


.Mi.\ed  Sinuce  and  Poplar  in  the  Sturgeon  district, 
showing  "bunched"  growth.  In  otlver  districts 
several  species  grow  up  together,  with  spruce 
and   pine   gradually   killing   off   the   poplar. 

II i  peg  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  was  organized  some  time  ago 
with  the  idea  of  operating  a  mill  at  this  point.  It  was 
mentioned  that  coal  and  wood  should  be  brought 
to  the  mill  by  boat.  Capt.  Ross,  however,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  transportation  wonld  not  be  satis- 
factory. The  distance  from  Edmonton  and  Lethbridge 
is  1,700  miles,  and  it  is  impossible  to  operate  boats 
drawing  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  On  tlie  upper 
river  the  period  of  navigation  is  not  more  than  10 
wcels.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties  sandbars  fre- 
quently change  position  and  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  navigators  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
liver. 

In  talking  with  other  people  of  The  Pas  we  learned 
that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids  there 
is  an  abxnidance  of  fine  pulp  wood  and  extensive  dc 
posits  of  lime  .stone.     The  water  power  at  this  point 
'   <t  only  sufficient  to  rnn  a  verv  extensive  indus- 
;,iTt  -^yr-  vi  r'sn  fivn'sh  n  considerable  amount  for 
I     ■  <',...    ,,(-   r^        At    '■l'"    nree^iit     t''n!^    tyi- 

nincr  nortb    fiom'  "Winnipoff,   are 
t   100     miVs     of  Grand   Rapids. 
Water  ti  ansporatiOn  on' Lake  Winnipeg  is  also  avail- 
able. 


White   Spnu'c   reproduction  near  Candle   Lake 


Pulpwood  Prospects. 

Tile  principal  local  industry  at  The  Pas  is  the  Fin- 
ger Lumber  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  H.  Finger  is  president. 
They  saw  17,000.000  feet  of  lumber  per  year.  The 
timber  consumed  is  mostly  spruce,  which  runs  10 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  This  is  cut  from  lands 
rented  from  the  Government.  The  ground  rent  is  $5 
per  scpiare  mile,  and  a  tariff  of  50e.  per  1,000  feet  is 
paid  for  the  timber  that  is  cut.  Fire  protection  is  paid' 
tor  in  addition  to  tliese  charges.  The  timber  is  made 
up  into  rafts  and  towed  down  the  river  to  the  mill. 
The  freight  on  lumber  from  this  point  over  tlie  Can- 
adian Northern  is  22e.  jier  cwt.  to  Port  Arthur,  and 
.:1)0U(  20c.  to  Fort  Frances.  Mr.  Finger  does  not  con- 
sider the  prospects  very  bright  for  maintaining  a  pulp 
or  paper  mill  in  this  region. 

Mr.  Gutchess,  however,  thinks  the  time  will  come 
when  the  pulj)  inilustry  will  be  g?ad  to  get  wood  from 
this  .section  of  the  country.  He  believes  that  jack  pine 
and  poplar  can  be  put  on  the  ears  along  the  Cana- 
dian'Northern  for  little  more  than  $4.00  a  cord,  and 
spruce  for  $5.00.  He  estimates  the  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  cutting  such  wood  on  the  basis  of 
charges  for  fii'e  \vood  as  being:  Stumpage  25c.  per 
cord,  cutting  $2.00  per  cord,  hauling  and  loading  $1 
to  $1.25.  These  figures  of  course,  would  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  ground^  the  kind  and  density  of  the 
wood  and  distance  of  the  railway.  Some  pulp  -wood 
has  already  been  shipped  from  points  on  the  Canadian 
Northern,  northwest  of  Winnipeg,  as  the  railway  has 
freight  rates  to  Fort  Frances  and  other  paper  towns. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  just  mentioned  a  charge  of 
$5.00  ])er  square  mile  sliould  be  added  for  the  permit 
to  cut.     I^ut  on  a  permit  berth  obtained  from  the  Fed- 


Tcwing  a  rait  to  the  Finger  Lumber  Co.  on  the  Sas- 
k.atchewan  at  The  Pas. 
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eral  Governineut  Timber  Agent,  who  has  charge  of 
Crown  Lauds  not  under  the  forestry  branch  reserva- 
tions, there  is  a  rental  eharge  of  $25.00  for  a  quarter 
section,  and  a  tariff  of  40e.  per  cord  on  pulp  wood  cut. 

The  Pas  is  the  gateway  to  the  great  north  country, 
which  is  rich  in  forests  and  farm  laud. 

It  is  quite  a  centre  for  fur  trading,  in  fact,  a  big  auc- 
tion sale  was  to  take  place  the  next  week  after  our 
visit,  antl  we  were  shown  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  skins  that  were  to  be  auetinned  off.  A  big 
business  is  done  by  the  merchants  here  in  supplying 
the  Indians  and  the  miners  with  supplies. 

Enormous  quantities  of  copper  is  brought  down  ev- 
ery year  for  shipment  to  the  smelters  at  Trail,  H.(". 
This  is  brought  by  sledge  in  the  winter  time  about  100 
miles  to  the  nearest  water  transportation,  and  is 
brought  on  scows  down  the  lakes  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan River  another  100  miles  or  more  to  be  put  on  the 
ears.  There  is  serious  talk  of  erecting  a  smelter  at 
The  Pas.  The  Hudson  Bay  Railway  has  alreaily  been 
eonstructed  more  than  300  miles  north  from  Hudson 
Hay.  where  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  terminal  will 
be  the  outlet  for  enormous  quantities  of  grain  from 
the  great  northwest  to  England  by  a  water  route  but 
slightly  longer  than  the  distance  from  Atlantic  ports. 
While  this  route  woidd  be  open  less  than  half  the  year 
it  woubl  save  uuiny  hundred  miles  of  rail  haul.  A 
eonsiderable  amount  of  the  timber  north  of  The  Pas  is 
said  to  be  on  muskeag,  and  is  eonsequently  small  and 
of  very  slow  growth.  However,  there  are  patehes 
that  are  reported  as-being  excellent  .stands. 

It  is  up  in  this  wild  country  that  a  Scotchman  was 
hunting  for  big  game.  When  he  first  set  his  eyes  on  a 
large  cow  moose,  he  was  quite  agitated  and  asked  the 
guide  what  the  animal  might  be.  The  guide  said: 
"That's  a  moose":  to  which  the  Seotehman  replied: 
"Well,  if  yon's  a  moose,  may  the  Lord  save  us  from 
meeting  a  rat." 

An  interesting  historical  item  connected  with  The 
Pas  is  the  record  of  the  Franklin  Relief  Expedition 
which  passed  through  this  section.  That  was  40  odd 
years  ago,  and  there  still  remains  the  chapel  with  its 
carved  pews  made  by  members  of  the  expedition  and 
the  sun  dial  in  front  of  the  house  now  occupied  by 
the  Anglican  minister  and  missionary  to  the  Indian 
settlement  nearby.  , 

The  .lourney  to  Winnipeg  takes  about  28  hours,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  spent  at  Hudson  Bay. Junction,  wait- 
ing for  connections.  The  character  of  the  country  is 
quite  varied;  farm,  forest  and  grazing  land  all  being 
seen.  Winnipeg  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  this 
region. 


PAPER   SITUATION   IMPROVING   IN   ENGLAND. 

Sir  Albert  Stanley  of  London,  recently  received  a 
deputation  representing  the  newspaper  proprietors  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  Hoard  of  Trade  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  accompanied  by  II.  A.  Vernet.  Eng- 
land's paper  eontroller.  and  Hall  Caine.  the  writer. 

"We  are  securing."  said  Sir  Albert,  "an  additicuial 
5.000  tons  of  imports  each  month  and  that  5.000  tons 
is  being  distributed  upon  a  pro  rata  basis  to  all  of 
those  who  are  in  receipt  of  a  license.  But  in  addition 
to  th_it  we  have  an  additional  5.000  tons  a  month  com- 
ing in,  and  it  is  proposed  that  this  additional  5,000 
tons  a  month  shall  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  newsprilit. 


WILL  STOP  SALE  OF  FAKE  WAR  EXTRAS. 

At  a  late  hour  on  the  streets  of  Toronto  every  night 
and  also  on  holidays,  the  "newsies"  have  been  busy 
shouting  out  the  advisability  of  taking  home  special 
editions  containing  some  sensational  announcement 
from  the  fi'ont.  The  i)ublie  has  been  so  worked  up 
over  the  tidings  from  the  battle  line  and  the  prospect 
of  peace,  that  citizens  are  ready  to  buy  any  "extra" 
that  offers  the  latest  intelligence.  When  the  purchase 
has  been  made  it  is  noted  in  many  cases  that  the 
so-called  "extras"  are  Buffalo  and  Detroit  evening 
])apers  containing  news  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Toronto  press.  Buyers  have  lodged  com- 
l)laints  with  the  police  and  several  ne\'->boys  wei-.' 
arrested  last  week  for  peddling  the  fake  "extra." 
The  copies  of  their  papers  were  confiscated.  The  of- 
fenders were  allowed  to  go  with  a  warning.  There 
is  no  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  American  "war  spe- 
cials" on  the  streets  of  Canadian  cities,  but  the  gov- 
ernment intimated  its  intention  some  time  ago  of  bar 
i-iiig  their  entrance  into  Canada.  The  matter  will  In 
taken  up  by  Inspector  Kennedy,  of  the  Toronto  i)olie.' 
force  with  the  authorities  at  Ottawa  to  see  if  effec- 
tive steps  eaiuiot  be  taken  to  stop  the  practice  which 
has  become  a  veritable  nuisance  in  Canadian  eitiev 
and  fooled  scores  of  purchasers,  especially  when  the 
news  from  the  front  is  as  exciting  as  it  has  been 
during  the  pa.st  few  daj's. 


PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  NEWS. 

The  News  Print  Service  Bureau  has  sent  to  members 
the  following  report  regarding  the  production,  ship- 
ments and  stocks  of  news  print  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember: 

The  members  of  the  Bureau  sent  in  their  figures 
with  commendable  promptness,  and  we  are  able  to 
maintain  the  .standard  set  last  month. 

The  39  reporting  companies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  produced  142,158  tons  and  shipped  142,- 
622  tons  during  September.  Shipments  exceeded  pro- 
duction by  464  tons. 

Production  in  September  was  18,153  tons  less  than 
in  August,  or  11  per  cent.,  and  shipments  were  19,611 
tons,  or  12  per  cent.,  less  tha  nin  August.  Production 
figures  include  1,987  tons  of  hanging,  of  which  1,340 
tons  were  made  in  the  United  States. 

Total  production  of  news  print  paper  by  the  mills 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  September 
amounted  to  93.2  per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  out- 
put during  the  three  inonths  of  greatest  production  in 
1917. 

Causes  of  reduced  production  include  the  usual  La- 
bor Day  shut  down,  the  requisitioning  of  power  for  5 
days  at  a  Niagara  Falls  mill,  the  running  of  a  Cana- 
dian mill  for  1^4  days  on  other  grades,  and  the  op- 
eration for  20  davs  on  other  grades  by  an  American 
mill. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  September  30.  mills 
in  the  United  States  reporting  to  the  Bureau,  shipiied 
860.215  tons,  or  36.859  tons  more  than  production,  and 
the  Canadian  mills  .shipped  426.522  tons,  or  10.530  tons 
more  than  production,  making  total  shipments  for  the 
period  47.389  tons  more  than  was  produced. 
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ABSTRACTS   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE. 

A-1. — Wattle  bark  and  wood.  Anou.  Bull.  Imp. 
Inst.  156,  49(5-503  (1917).— Approximately  60,000  tons 
of  wattle  bark,  (Acacia  decurreus),  are  exported  from 
South  Africa  annually.  This  bark  contain  32  per 
cent,  tannin,  while  the  wattle  bark  extract  contains 
63  per  cent,  tannin.  The  bark  can  be  used  for  tan- 
ning heavy  leathers.  The  extracted  bark  contains 
41.2  per  cent,  cellulose,  and  S.7  per  cent.  ash.  Paper- 
making  trials  carried  out  with  this  spent  wattle  bark 
indicated  that  a  fairly  soft  opaque  paper  of  fair, 
strength  and  quality,  which  bleached  readily,  could  be 
obtained.  The  yield  of  pulp  by  the  sulfite  process  was 
the  same,  but  lighter  in  color.  The  paper  made  from 
it  was  not  very  strong,  but  the  pulp  might  be  used 
for  straw-board. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-1. — The  Ailanthus  (Ailanthus  glandulosa)  as  a 
paper-yielding-  plant.  V.  Fedele.  La  Nuova  Agricul- 
tura  del  Lazio  5,  345  (1917)..  Bull.  Agr.  Intelligence 
9,  194. — Some  years  ago  (Cf.  II.  Coltivatorem  No.  4 
(1909),  Fedele,  as  a  result  of  experiments  he  made, 
mentioned  the  ailanthus  as  an  excellent  paper-yielding 
])iant.  It  has  the  advantage  of  growing  well  any- 
where, even  in  arid  or  purely  rocky  soils.  By  pollard- 
ing every  3  years  and  keeping  the  crown  about  3^4 
to  41/4  ft.  above  the  ground,  Fedele  obtained  about  200 
lbs.  of  wood,  \\-hieh  yielded  44  per  cent,  of  an  easily 
l)leached  cellulose  of  a  quality  suitable  for  paper  pulp. 
In  1909,  Fedele  established  the  value  of  this  cellulose 
at  8d.  per  quintal  of  wet  material ;  at  the  present  day 
the  value  has  increased  greatly.  One  acre  may  eon- 
tain  from  240  to  280  trees,  which,  under  normal  mar- 
ket conditions,  would  give  a  profit  of  £8  per  every  3 
years. —  (('hem.  Abs. ) 

A-3. — Glucose  and  paper  fibre  from  bagasse.  M.  W. 

Marsden.  U.  S.,  1,265,694.  May  7.  Finely  divided  bi- 
gasse  is  dried  until  it  only  contains  about  10  per  cent. 
H,0,  the  pith  is  separated  from  the  fibre  and  ground 
to  a  flour,  boiled  with  H^O  to  remove  objectionable 
soluble  matter,  washed,  pressed  and  formed  into  a 
l)aste  and  then  treated  with  malt  or  diatase  and  with 
dilute  ILiSO,  to  obtain  glucose.  The  fibre  may  be 
used  in  making  paper. —  (Chem.  Alis.) 

A-3 — The  possibilities  of  the  castor  oil  plant.  I'apei- 
22  (1918).  No.  19,  p.  13.  From  the  seed  there  has  been 
obtained  a  good  grade  of  cylinder  oil  by  crude  methods 
of  treatment.  The  shells  and  husks  have  nearly  as 
much  oil  in  them  of  a  grade  equal  to  that  obtained  from 
the  seeds,  all  easily  secured.  The  residue  is  a  humus 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphate,  wliieh  will  make  a  high  grade  of  fertilizer, 
more  than  three  times  what  is  needed  to  grow  the  crop. 
The  stalks  and  leaves  have  much  oil  of  a  low  specific 
gravity  that  makes  a  valuable  motor  oil,  superior  to 
gasoline.  A  fine  fibre  remains  which  will  furnish 
material  for  a  high  graile  of  jiaper. — E.  K.  M. 

.  A-3. — The  utilization  of  linseed  stalks.  Anon.  Bull. 
Imp.  Inst.  15,  481-5  (1917).^ — The  investigation  is  to 
ascertain    the    possibility    of   utilizing    linseed    stalks 


for  the  production  of  tow  and  tlie  manufacture  of 
'  pulp  or  paper.  The  material  contained  11.1  per  cent, 
moisture,  and  the  dry  material  yielded  50  per  Cent, 
cellulose,  and  3.6  per  cent.  ash.  The  entire  stalks  were 
examined  as  a  pajjer-making  material,  and  44  per  cent, 
of  dry  unbleached  pulp  was  obtained  by  boiling  the 
stalks  for  5  hours  at  150  deg.  with  4  per  cent.  ^JaOH 
solution  and  46  per  cent,  pulp  was  obtained  by  the 
sulfite  process.  The  improvement  in  quality  in  separ- 
ating the  tow  from  the  shieve  was  "too  slight  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  paper-making  purposes.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  p'ulp  was  much  as  to  preclude  its  use  for 
any  purpose  except  in  the  unbleached  state  for  mak- 
ing brown  paper. —  (t'hem.  Abs.) 

A-7. — The  deterioration  of  lime  on  keeping.  S. 
Allison  Wqodhead.  Analyst  43,  61-5  (1918).— Pow- 
dered and  lump  lime  was  stored  under  various  con- 
ditions to  determine  the  rate  of  deterioration.  It  is 
shown  that  to  store  to  the  best  advantage  the  lime 
should  be  heaped  in  powdered  condition.  Even  if  ex- 
Ijosed  to  rain  the  crust  of  carbonated  lime  which  forms 
prevents  serious  deterioration.  Powdered  lime  heaped 
outside  and  freely  exposed  for  4  months  deteriorated 
only  12  per  cent.  The  same  lime  kept  in  a  dry  shed 
and  turned  frequently  deteriorated  43  per  cent  in  64 
days.  Lump  lime  in  bags  and  in  heaps  showed  greater 
deterioration  than  powdered  lime  in  heaps.— (Chem. 
Abs.) 

.  A-11.—" Artificial  Whiting,"  H.  B.  Kipper,  U.S., 
1,264,092,  Apr.  23. — A  filler  similar  to  natural  whit- 
ing and  'suitable  for  use  in  rubber  goods  or  paper  is 
formed  by  mixing  a  small  amonnt  of  a  compound  of 
phenol,  napthol,  or  oleic,  benzoic  or  tannic  acid  with 
precipitated   CaCO,. —  (Chem.   Abs.) 

A-12. — Preparation  of  Pure  Casein.  Chem.  Trade, 
.].  &  Cliem.  Eng.  (From  J.  Biol.  Chem).  63,  P.  199 
(1918).  Pure  casein  with  ash  below  $.10  per  cent., 
phosphorus  below  0.8  per  cent.,  and  no  calcium  is  pre- 
pared from  whole  milk  by  slowly  introducing  acid  and 
stirring  violently.  Normal  acid  is  used,  preferably  lac- 
tic, or  HCL,  and  acetic  in  ratio  1  to  2.  Centrifuge, 
wash  thoroughly,  4  or  5  times,  with  pure  water,  then 
twice  with  cold  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  3  times  with 
ether.  The  product  is  dried  in  a  flat  surface  in  the 
oi)en  air,  working  up  meanwhile  with  spatula. — J.N.S. 


NOTE. — A  typographical  error  occurred  in  printing 
the  next  two  abstracts  in  the  issue  for  June  6,  p.  576. 

B-2. — The  Seignory  of  Lotbiniere.  L.  Gareau,  F.E., 
Can.  For.  J.  14,  (1918)  No.  4,  p.  1621.  The  object  of 
the  management  is  to  insure  a  periodic  sustained  yield 
with  adequate  financial  return  on  the  investment,  that 
is,  to  secure  to  fullest  po.ssible  utilization  consistent 
with  the  perpetuation  of  the  forest  as  such.  The  trees 
to  be  felled  are  marked  by  the  forester  and  his  crew 
before  the  jobbers  begin  their  work. — C.  L. 

B-4.— New  Silver  from  Old  Stumps.  James  Lawlor. 
Can.  For.  J..  14,  (1918).  No.  4,  p.  1627.  A  method 
for  the  distillation  of  pine  oil  from  red  pine  stumps 
and  of  creosote  from  harwood  waste. — C.  L. 
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Your  correspouilent  is  just  in  receipt  of  a  valuable 
pamphlet,  bein^'  seut  to  the  trade  by  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  of  liolyoke,  Mass.  This 
pamphlet,  which  consists  of  24  pages,  contains  all  the 
new  regulations  of  the  Government  on  the  manufac- 
turer of  i)aper.  As  far  as  known,  this  is  the  only  com- 
plete publication  of  its  kind,  and  the  valuable  infor- 
mation contained  in  its  pages  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  i)aper  manufacturers  and  dealers  as  well. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  annual 
bau(juet  and  convention  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association.  As  usual,  it  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City.  Meetings  will  com- 
mence  on  February  3.  1919,  and  continue  on  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th.  The  usuarl  banquet  will  conclude  the 
convention  on  Thursday  night,  February  6.  Owing  to 
the  many  changes  and  developments  in  the  paper  ni- 
dustry  during  the  past  year,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  this  convention  will  be  more  than  interesting. 

A  very  interesting  letter  was  received  during  the 
past  few  days  by  a  New  Y^ork  paper  manufacturer, 
from  a  personal  friend  in  the  far  northwest.  The 
letter  coming  from  Oregon,  states  that  the  paper  mills 
in  that  vicinity  are  rather  handicapped  in  production 
on  account  of  prolonged  dry  spell.  Several  of  the  mills 
have  been  forced  to  stop  all  deliveries,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence several  of  the  larger  consumers  have  been 
unable  to  secure  the  usual  quantities  and  have  been 
compelled   to   reduce   their  consumption. 

"Have  vou  heard  of  the  appointment  of  H.  R.  Har- 
rington to  a  special  position  with  the  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Company?"  This  question  was  put  to 
vour  correspondent  to-day.  In  answer  thereto,  he  is 
glad  to  sav  that  Mr.  Harrington,  who  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  "the  ^Maintenance  and  New  Construction,  and 
Assistant  Manager  of  Production  of  the  Di.strict  Col- 
umbia Paper  Company  at  Washington,  U.C,  has  been 
engaged  bv  the  American  Writing  for  special  work 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  in  equipment  of 
the  company's  plants. 

While  calling  on  the  trade  in  Philadelphia  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  vour  correspondent  learned  that  the  local 
offices  of  the"  Safepack  Paper  Mills  would,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  move  to  larger  and  more  spacious  qiiarters  at 
231  Chestnut  Street.  The  sales  rooms  now  being  main- 
tained in  the  Drexel  Building  have  proven  to  be  too 
small  and  inadequate  to  handle  the  company's  grow- 
ing business  in  that  vicinity. 

"There  is  nothing  like  establishing  and  maintaining 
an  address,"  said  Fred  Chase.  President  of  the  paper 
stock  companv  of  Chase  &  Norton,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  concerns  in  New  York  City,  to  a  per- 
sonal friend  on  the  phone  several  days. ago.  '  Yes,  we 
will  be  back  at  our  old  place  shortly,  and  1  am  home- 
sick to  get  there,"  he  continued.  Little  did  "Freddy 
know  that  these  remarks  were  addressed  to  tlie  cor- 
respondent of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada, 
•ind  that  thev  would  be  carried  to  the  readers  of  this 
ma-'izine  l  have  known  Fred  for  many  years,  and 
eo'n'sider  him  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
paper  stock  market  in  New  York-but  I  have  for  five 
vears  kept  from  him  the  fact  that  I  have  either  agreed 
"or  disagreed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  market  con- 


ditions. Since  Mr.  Norton's  death  several  years  ago. 
Mr.  Chase  iias  kept  his  nose  to  the  grindstone;  and 
when  he  came  down  to  the  office  several  months  ago 
and  found  liis  place  in  ruins  from  fire,  his  first  re- 
mark was:  "Well,  I'll  liave  the  old  place  fixed  up,  for 
I  don't  want  to  get  away  from  "277'  ".  lie  has  made 
good  in  this  assertion,  as  the  place  is  now  rapidly  Hear- 
ing completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  re-occupation 
about  file  first  of  next  month. 

Pulj)  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  allowed 
only  40  per  cent,  of  their  normal  consumption  ot 
chlorine  for  bleaching.  No  statement  is  made  as  to 
how  the  chlorine  made  in  pulp  mills  and  converted 
directly  into  hypochlorite  solution  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Government. 

The  Penobsot  Chemical  Fibre  Co..  of  Great  Works, 
]Me..  lias  a  great  Libert.v  Loan  record.  In  several  de- 
partments every  man  bought  a  bond,  and  at  last  re- 
ports there  was  a  good  prospect  of  making  it  100  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  mill. 


F.  T.  C.  ANNOUNCES  NEW  U.  S.  PRICE. 

Washington,  D.C,  Oct.  19.  1918. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  to-day  announced 
its  decision  as  to  prices  covering  the  sales  of  news 
print  that  occurred  during  the  months  of  May,  June  - 
and  Jul}-.  Their  findings  are  based  on  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  LTnited  States  Circuit  Court  fixing  the 
price  of  news  print  as  of  April  1  at  $3.50  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  new  prices  announced  to-day  by 
the  Commission  follow: — 

:May  1  to  June  30  inclusive : — 
Roll  iiews.  car  lots,  $3,631,4  per  hundred  lbs. 
Roll  news,  less  than  car  lots,  $3.75-'^4  per  hundred 
lbs. 

Sheet  news,  car  lots.  $4.0314  per  hundred  lbs. 
Sheet  news,  less  than  car  lots,  $4.15:^',  per  hundred 
lbs. 

As  of  July  1 : — 
Roll  news,  ear  lots,  $3.7514  pei"  hundred  lbs. 
Roll  news,  less  than  car  lots.  .$3.8734    per  hundred 
lbs. 
Sheet  ncAvs,  car  lots,  $4,151/4   per  hundred  lbs. 
Sheet   news,  less  than   car  lots,   $4.27   per  hundred 

lbs.  

CONVENTION  OF  SULPHITE  'WORKERS. 
At  the  i-cccnt  incrling  of  the  International  Hrotln'-- 
hood  of  Pulj).  Sulphite  and  Pajier  ^lill  Workers  in  A. 
bany.  Fort  Fid  ward  was  retained  as  headquarters. 
John  P.  Burke  of  Franklin,  X.  IL.  was  re-electc!: 
president.  Other  officers  re-elected  are :  '\'^ice-Presi- 
dents,  H.  W.  SnlliVan.  Orone,  Me.;  John  Connolly, 
Palmer;  H.  W.  IMooers,  Woodville,  Me.:  Martin  La 
Belle,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario  and  Joseph  Tyltoff. 
New  York:  treasurer,  ^lichael  Daley,  Glens  Falls: 
auditor,  George  C.  Brooks.  Franklin.  X.  H. 

The  association  named  a  new  vice-president,  adding 
one  to  the  former  list,  and  elected  S.  E.  Launer,  of 
Oregon  City.  Ore.  The  per  capita  tax  was  increased 
from  30  to  50  cf'nts  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent was  increased  from  $1.8tf0  to  $3.0*00  a  year,  and 
the  salaries  of  other  officers  from  i*30  to  ^M  a  w- ek 
during  actual  work  for  the  association. 
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The  Labor  Gazette  for  September  reports  all  pulp 
and  paper  mills  biis.v  during  August,  with  some  plants 
handieapped  by  shortage  of  labor,  and  says  the  strike 
at  Hawkesbury  was  settled. 

The  Forestry  Department  of  the  Laurentide  Co. 
will  take  orders  for  carloads  of  wood,  consisting  of 
34,  2ft,  cords,  to  be  delivered  in  Grand 'Mere.  The 
wood  is  birch  and  poplar,  from  2  to  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  cost  on  each  cord  is  $3,00  for  wood,  $1,00 
freight,  25c  unloading,  75e  hauling, 

A,  G,  McCormack,  woods  manager  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co,,  Port  Arthur,  Out,,  was  in 
Toronto  last  week  and  reports  that  his  firm  have 
an  ample  supply  of  pulp  wood  for  the  coming  sea- 
son's operations. 

Wesley  Tilton,  superintmdent  of  the  Toronto  Paper 
ilfg,  Co,'s  plant  at  Cornwall,  Ont„  who  has  been 
sei'iously  ill  with  Spanish  influenza,  has  recovered. 
ilany  employees  of  the  mill  were  also  affected  with 
the  disease  and  it  was  with  great  difficult.y  that  the 
plant  was  kept  going, 

Messrs,  Nixon  and  Haines  have  bought  "Rural  Can- 
ada," from  the  Continental  Publishing  Co..  259 
Spadina  avenue,  Toronto.  Mr.  Nixon  was  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  company  in  a  responsible 
position  but  resigned  several  months  ago. 

J.  C.  Kirkwood,  former  editor  of  Printer  and  Pub- 
lisher, Toronto,  has  taken  a  temporary  position  with 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  and  will  look  after 
all  the  work  lately  attended  to  by  John  I\L  Irmie, 
manager,  who  vnW  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  news- 
print question  which  is  now  such  a  Uxv  issue  with  the 
publishers. 

Among  the  federal  charters  gi-anted  during  the 
past  week  was  one  to  6,  &  J,  Esplin,  Limited,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $400  000,  and  headquarters  in  Mont- 
real, The  new  concern  is  empowered  to  carry  on  a 
general  lumbering  business  and  to  manufacture,  sell 
and  deal  in  wall  board,  box  board.  i)ulp,  pulp  wood 
and  paper  as  well  as  timber  limits  and  licenses.  The 
business  and  assets  of  the  enterprise  now  conducted 
in  Montreal  and  elsewhere  by  Mrs.  George  Esjilin, 
under  the  firm  name  of  G.  &  J.  Esplin,  will  also  be 
taken  over  b}'  the  new  company. 

A.  D.  Toy  and  George  Winlow,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Canada  Paper  Co,,  of  Toronto,  who  have  been  laid 
up  with  an  attack  of  the  Spanish  influenza,  ai-e  able 
to  be  around  again. 

Before  the  Non-Jury  Court  in  Toronto,  ~Slv.  Justice 
Rose  dismissed  with  costs  the  action  of  Jiurns  and 
Roberts  to  recover  $415  from  the  Beaver  l^oard  Co.. 
Col.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  H.  T.  Teetsell,  J,  B.  Miller  and 
W.  G.  Morrison,  for  the  loss  of  profit  on  the  sale  of 
fiex  boilers  and  a  smoke  stack  which  they  alleged  they 
purchased  from  the  Parry  Sound  Lumber  Co.,  and  ar- 
ranged to  sell  to  the  Beaver  Board  Co,  The  lumber 
company,  the  plaintiffs  aver,  sold  the  boilers  direct  to 
the  defendants  after  negotiations  for  their  purchase 
and  resale  had  been  entered  into. 


Aijiong  the  prominent  publishers  in  Toronto  during 
the  past  week  attending  a  meeting  of  the  daily  section 
of  the  Canadian  Pre.ss  A.ssociation  in  order  to  con- 
sider how  to'  deal  with  the  question  of  rising  costs. 
were  Frank  J,  Burd,  of  the  Vancouver  Province:  E. 
"  H,  Maeklin,  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  R.  L.  Rich- 
ardson, M,P„  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  and  Burford 
Hook,  of  the  Regina  Leader, 

Ma.ior  Richard  J,  Burd.  M,C.,  who  is  a  brother  of 
Frank  J.  Burd,  of  the  Daily  Province,  Vancouver,  and 
is  well  known  in  Canadian  publishing  circles,  was  in 
Toronto  during  the  past  week.  Luek  has  been  attend- 
ing him  since  his  recent  return  from  the  western 
front.  He  had  barely  reached  his  home  at  Port  Al- 
berni,  where  he  filled  the  position  of  mayor  as  well 
as  conducting  the  Port  Alberni  News  before  going 
overseas,  when  the  death  occurred  of  William  J,  Wal- 
lace, district  representative  in  the  Briti.sh  Columbia 
Legislature,  While  in  Toronto,  Major  Burd  received 
the  intelligence  by  wire  that  the  Liberals  had  .ioined 
with  the  Conservatives  in  tendering  him  the  unan- 
imous nomination  for  the  vacant  seat. 

George  Carruthers,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton,  who  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  technical  education,  has  been 
invited  to  give  an  address  on  this  sub.jeet  before  the 
St,  Catharines  Ministerial  Association  on  Monday, 
November  4th,  and  ha.'5  accepted  the  invitation. 

John  Sutherland,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  was  in  Toronto 
this  week  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  trade. 

Dan  Daverin,  superintendent  of  the  Montrose  plant 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Thorold,  who*  was 
laid  up  several  days  with  an  attack  of  the  Spanish 
influenza    is  able  to  be  around  again. 

Rev.  S.  W.  FoUis.  pastor  of  the  Central  Methodist 
Church.  Calgary,  formerly  of  Toronto,  has  been  elect- 
ed Book  Steward  of  the  Methodist  Book  and  Pub- 
lishing House,  Toronto,  and  succeeds  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
liriggs,  who  has  resigned,  after  forty  years  service. 
Mr.  Follis  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  outstanding 
business  ability. 

A  fire  which  badly  damaged  the  "Log  Cabin,"  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Humphries,  sec-retary-treasurer  of 
the  Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  took  place  last  Thur.s- 
day.  The  building  ^vas  rendered  unfit  for  habitation, 
but  most  of  the  contents  were  saved. 

The  Laurentide  Company  will  miiintain  an  .>t'fice 
in  England  during  the  war  at  90  and  91,  High  Hol- 
born,  W,  C,  1,  London,  Mr,  H,  Smart  is  the  manager 
for  Great  Britain, 

Considerable  damage  was  done  by  fire  recently  at 
Powell  River  to  the  sawmill  and  planing  mill  of  the 
Powell  River  Puln  and  Paper  Company,  The  plant 
was  valued  at  $40,000,  and  heavy  loss  was  cau.sed  in 
both  buildings  and  machinery.  With  difficulty  tlip 
fire  was  prevented  from  spreadinc  to  KcnHiv  >.-n^. 
erty.     The  mills  will   bo   reconstructi'd   without   delav. 
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F.  W.  lieilgcrs  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have  taken 
new  offices  at  No.  7  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E. 
C.  3.  The  offices  are  situated  on  the  first  floor  over 
tlie  Hongkong  Hank. 

Tlie  noAv.s  of  the  death  of  Ovide  Rochon,  treasurer 
of  tlic  UoUand  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Montreal, 
■\vliich  took  phice  iji  Outreiiiont,  on  October  16,  lias 
been  learned  with  groat  regret  by  his  many  friends  in 
the  paper  trade.  Mr.  Rochon  was  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  was  highly  resj)ected  and  esteemed. 

Another  death,  which  shocked  him  numerous  ac- 
quaintances in  the  newspaper  field,  was  that  of  Leon 
Fanielart,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  newspajjcr  men 
in  Monti-eal,  whei-e  ho  had  been  engaged  in  journalism 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  For  over  twenty  years  he 
was  editor  of  La  Patrio,  and  was  an  able  and  convinc- 
ing writer.  Mr.  Famelart  was  born  in  Paris,  and  on 
coming  to  Canada  was  first  connected  with  La  Presse 
and  later  L'Etendard,  Montreal. 

T.  H.  McDormott,  manager  of  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  Lincoln  Paper  Mill,  Limited,  spent  a  few  days  in 
Huffalo  recently,  and  reports  that  every  one  in  that 
city  is  wearing  an  influenza  mask,  in  oi'der  to  guard 
against  the  contagion  of  the  malady.  Policemen,  lad- 
ies, and  leading  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  are  taking 
every  precaution,  and  have  adopted  preventative 
measures.  Li  Toronto,  very  few  masks  have  as  yet 
been  worn,  and  those  only  by  visiting  motorists, 
nurses  or  attending  physicians. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  SULPHITE  FIBRE   CO., 
LIMITED,  INCORPORATED. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  New  Brunswick 
Suli)hate  Fibre  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  eai)ital  stock  of 
■$600,000,  and  headquarters  in  Montreal.  Among  the 
incorjjorators  of  the  company  are  C.  Howard  Smith, 
Wm.  D.  Robb,  Harold  Crabtreo,  Wm.  D.  Hutehins, 
and  Joseph  J.  Meagher,  all  of  Montreal.  The  object 
of  the  company  is  to  purchase  as  a  going  concern 
the  business  and  assets  of  the  New  Brunswick  Sui- 
l)hate  Fibre  Co.,  of  Millerton,  N.B.,  which  was  ineor- 
l)orat('d  in  January,  1917,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000.  The  new  organization  is  authorized  to 
manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  [)uli),  i>ul])wood.  papers, 
logs,  timber  and  all  other  products  or  by-products  of 
wood. 


NEW  STORAGE  DAM  WILL   AID   DONNACONA. 

The  Quebec  Provincial  Government  is  advertising 
for  tenders  for  the  building  of  a  storage  dam  on  the 
Jacques  Cartier  River.  This  river  is  an  important  one 
for  a  number  of  mills  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

One  of  the  principal  water  power  developments  on 
it  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  Donnacona  Paper 
Company.  This  company  at  present  only  uses  part 
of  the  discharge,  but  i*  proposes  to  utilize  the  whole 
discharge  of  the  river  for  the  development  of  power 
for  its  paper  mills.  The  river  has  its  rise  in  the  Grand 
Lac  Jacques  Cartier.  situated  in  the  Laurentide  Park. 
The  lake  is  about  four  square  miles  in  area.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  the  dam  GOO  or  700  feet  above  the  lake's 
outlet,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  100  to  115  feet 
wide,  with  shallow  water.  The  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  is  well  wooded.  90  per  cent  of  the  timber 
being  black  spruce. 


NORTHWEST  PAPER  CO.  ESCAPED  FIRE. 

The  mill  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  at 
Cloquet,  Minn.,  was  not  injured  by  the  forest  fire 
which  swept  over  the  northern  part  of  the  State  caus- 
ing the  death  of  more  than  1,000  persons.  It  is  not 
yet  definitely  known  whether  groundwood  was  in- 
jured in  the  fire.  The  town  of  Clotpict  itself  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  and  two  saw  mills  were  burned. 

Indications  point  to  total  losses  of  approximately 
$300,000,000,  which  would  establish  a  record  exceeded 
only  by  tlie  year  of  the  San   Francisco  fire. 


NEWS  PRINT  SERVICE  BUREAU  MEETING  IN 
CHICAGO. 

The  next  quarterly  mooting  of  the  News  Print  Ser- 
vice Bureau  will  be  held  at  the  Union  League  Club 
in  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  November  12,  1918,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  A  programme  of  unusual  interest  and  im- 
portance is  being  prepared,  details  of  which  will  be 
announced  soon.  In  the  meantime,  every  manufac- 
turer of  news  print  paper  is  asked  to  bear  the  date  in 
mind  and  make  plans  for  attendance  at  the  meeting. 


NORTHCLIFFE  MILLS  ENTER  AUSTRALIAN 
TRADE. 

The  Northcliffe  Paper  Mills  at  Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland, established  ten  years  ago  to  supply  paper 
for  the  various  publications  of  the  Ilarmsworth  Broth- 
ers, have  now,  owing  to  the  inability  to  obtain  vessels 
to  take  the  paper  to  Europe,  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  pajier  in  the  British  Isles,  decided  to  shij) 
paper  to  Australia. 


FORESTRY   DEMONSTRATION    CAR   SWASHED. 

The  Forestry  Coach,  a  unique  travelling  exhibition 
of  modern  forest  protective  devices,  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  of  Ottawa,  was  badly 
damaged  in  a  collision  at  Springhill^  N.S.,  on  October 
13th.  One  end  of  the  coach  was  telescoped  but 
miraculously  the  contents  of  the  car  suffori'd  very 
little  injury.  A  model  aeroplane  of  a  very  handsome 
design  and  measuring  nearly  five  feet  between  the 
wing  tips,  was  badly  smashed.  The  car  had  just 
completed  its  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  runs 
and  was  headed  for  Quebec  to  enter  the  Lake  St.  John 
country.  The  exhibits  were  ti'ansferred  to  a  new 
car  at  Moncton  and  the  itinerary  will  be  resumed 
just  as  soon  as  the  influenza  epidemic  is  lifted  and 
public  meetings  in  Quebec  again  become  possible. 


WOULD  KEEP  THE  BUGS  FROM  THE  BREAD. 

Writing  to  the  Toronto  Press,  a  corrospundont  of 
the  newspapers  thinks  that  all  bread  should  be  wrap- 
ped. He  points  out  that  to  offer  the  staff  of  life  to 
the  public,  handled  by  dirty  hands,  is  an  outrage  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  the  Spanish  influenza  is  rife.  In- 
fection may  be  carried  by  bread,  which  is  eaten  by 
everybody.  The  health  officer  of  Toronto  has  many 
times  advised  that  all  loaves  should  be  wrapped  and 
the  warning  has  been  disregarded.  The  bacilli,  tln' 
writer  points  out,  are  consumptive,  and  are  carried 
into  the  body  through  the  mouth,  and  also  by  the  ;i  ■ 
passages.  Therefore,  it  should  be  taught  to  the  pnl 
lie  to  put  into  the  mouth  what  is  strictly  clean  and 
bread  and  othe'r  articles  of  food  that  are  carried^ 
about  the  streets  in  wagons  "and  othei' vehii-lo«  should 
be  wrapped  up  to  prevent  contagion. 
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CANADIAN   MARKETS. 

Toronto,  October  21. — The  one  outstanding  feature 
'  the  Canadian  marliet  at  the  present  time  is  the 
lortage  of  stock  in  all  lines  and  more  particularly 
ith  respect  to  newsprint.  There  is  even  a  scarcity 
:  paper  bags  and  deliveries  from  most  mills  are 
ow.  Several  plants  have  b&en  closed  down  and 
:hers  have  been  badly  handicapped  with  respect  to 
aerations  owing  to  the  lack  of  help,  so  many  hands 
;ing  down  with  the  prevailing  Spanish  influenza. 
sveral  mills  closed  down  entirely  during  the  past 
)rtnight.  Not  only  have  the  ordinary  employees 
?en  affected  by  the  disease  but  foremen  and  super- 
itendents  have  suffered  likewise.  It  is  hoped  that 
I  the  majority  of  plants  the  worst  is  over.  Prices 
'e  continually  on  the  up-grade  and  a  number  of 
rms  have  sent  out  notices  to  customers  asking  that 
ir  special  orders  or  for  regular  items  not  in  stock, 
ley  correspond  before  obligating  themselves  to  such 
:ders.  Producers  in  all  cases  are  doing  their  utmost 
I  treat  all  patrons  as  fairly  and  justly  as  these  iin.- 
3ual  times  will  allow.  Many  manufacturers  are  over- 
)ld  and  will  have  to  i-efuse  more  business  than  ever 
ow  owing  to  the  set-back  which  the  recent  malady 
as  occasioned  in  production. 

There  is  a  little  better  demand  for  groundwood  and 
ost  of  the  plants  are  now  asking  thirty  dollars  at 
le  mills.  Bleached  sulphite  pulp  is  very  scarce  and 
5  high  as  .$165  and  $170  is  being  obtained  at  the 
ills.  It  is  reported  that  figures  may  go  even  higher 
t  the  end  of  the  present  month  and.  before  the  year 
tpires,  that  many  firms  may  be  glad  to  get  the 
roduct  at  any  figure. 

There  has  been  a  recent  change  in  the  discount  on 
aper  bags  whereby  the  discount  has  been  reduced, 
n  manila  paper  bags  the  discount  is  now  35  off  list 
rices  in  carload  lots ;  on  kraft  paper  bags  25  per 
'nt  and  on  confectionery  bags  12  per  cent.  On  gusset 
ags  the  discount  is  35  and  15  per  cent. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market,  there  is  qiiite 

boom.  Special  interest  centres  around  news  and 
;ixed  papers  and  also  white  shavings.  All  grades  are 
;ported   to  be  very  much  in  demand  with  the  tend- 


ency of  (juotations  to  climb  and  go  still  higher.  Col- 
lections of  material  are  slow  and  requisitions  strong. 
In  rags'  there  is  a  lively  inquiry  and  prices  remain 
firm.  It  is  asserted  that  Canadian  mills  are  now  pay-  - 
ing  the  same  as  American  plants  which  makes  things 
more  pleasant  for  the  dealers.  The  outlook  for  an 
active  fall  business  is  particularly  good. 

All  other  factories  are  well  employed;  such  as  en- 
velope, coating  mills,  kraft  plants  and  box  board  com- 
panies, the  latter  two  being  very  far  behind  with  their 
orders  and  business  coming  in  all  the  while. 

Another  thing  particularly  noticeable  is  that  the 
margins  of  American  magazines  and  trade  publications 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  lowest  notch  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  conservation  of  paper,  while  many  publish- 
ers have  stopped  the  practice  of  sending  out  any  cop- 
ies unless  they  are  paid  for,  all  exchanges  being 
cut  off. 

The  last  issue  of  "Printer  and  Publisher,"  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  says 
that  the  saving  of  newsprint  as  well  as  the  price  of 
it  is  becoming  a  matter  that  commands  attention.  It 
is  not  optional  any  longer.  The  labor  situation  and 
the  need  for  saving  uew.sprint,  as  well  as  the  price  of 
the  material,  are  points  that  cannot  be  sidestepped. 
The  biggest  users  of  newsprint  are  the  daily  papers. 
Between  them  and  the  government  itself  there  is 
room  for  a  lot  of  saving.  "Printer  and  Publisher" 
then  takes  occasion  to  rebuke  Canadian  publishers  for 
their  utter  disregard  to  conservation  by  remarking 
that  ''Canadian  newspapers  have  not  shown  a  very 
commendable  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  matter  of 
getting  down  to  a  smaller  consumption.  There  seems 
to  be  no  disposition  at  all  to  chop  off  features  or  cut 
off  extras." 

In  regard  to  the  Canadian  Official  Record,  a  hard 
knock  is  dealt  the  federal  government,  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Canadian'  Press  Association  says  that 
"there  is  no  more  call  for  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper  by  the  government  at  Ottawa,  than  there  is  for 
putting  a  sporting  page  and  a  comic  supplement  in 
the  Ch;-istmas  Guardian  or  the  Catholic  Register. 
Then  comes  the  sting:  "It  is  hard  enough  for  papers 
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to  secure  real  uews  at  Ottawa.  A  bit  of  a  weekly 
paper,  paid  for  by  the  people  at  large  and  sent  to  a 
select  few,  is  out  of  the  question.  It  may  last  for  a 
short  time,  but  sooner  or  later  some  person  will  pull 
out  a  rope  and  hang  the  thing." 

There  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
Toronto   Sunday   papers  this  week   as   owing  to   the 
closing   of   the   theatres   by   the   civic   authorities   on 
account  of  the  Spanish  influenza,  there  was  a  decided 
falling  off  in  advertising  and  all  the  dramatic  pages 
bad  to  be  eliminated.    No  one  complained  particularly 
of  the  shortage  in  reading  matter.     The  daily  publish- 
ers are  working  tooth  and  nail  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  newsprint   but   it  looks  as  if  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  their  .succeeding  in  the  fight,  as  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton  increasing  the    figure   to   ^T.'i.O.'j  per   ton,   which 
is   over   six   dollars  higher   than    the   rate  names  by 
Controller   Pringle.    shows    which    way    the    trend    of 
affairs  is.     The  news  from  Washington  has  been  re- 
ceived  with    much    satisfaction    by   tbe    Canadian    ex- 
porting mills  and  it  is  contended  that  even  this  quo- 
tation does  not  cover  mounting  costs  that  have  come 
into  effect  since  April  last.    A  further  appeal  is  likely 
to  be  entered  at  Washington  and  if  the  new  and  final 
figure  is  fixed  at  it!78  a  ton.  at  mill,  as  predicted,  it 
will  mean  that  the  price  of  new.sprint  has  increased 
iust  one  hundred  per  cent  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.     Then  most  lare^e  papers  were  pavinff  ^^^  to  i?!40 
per  ton.  f.o.b.  mill.     Canadian  publishers  appear  to  be 
up    again.st   rising   costs   of   production    and    will    evi- 
dently  have    considerable    difficulty    in    securinsr    any 
reduction  on  the  fienre  of  $fi9.  named  by  Controller 
Pringle.     It  is  understood   that   the   Canadian   Press 
Association  is  preparing  a  mass  of  evidence   and   de- 
tail to  go  before  the  Appeal  Tribunal  and  will  seek 
by  everv  means  in   its  power  to  decrease  the  figure. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  reckoned  with  and  that  is. 
if  the  Association  is  successful  in  materially  alterins 
the  rate,  there  are  certain  Canadian  mills  which  will 
refuse   to   turn    out   newsprint   and   this   will    shorten 
the  already  diminished  supply.     It  may  be  said  that 
the  federal  authorities  will   pass  an  order  compelling 
these  plants  to  turn   out   newsprint.     Such   a   proviso 
is  scarcely   possible   as  while  tbo   manufacturers   may 
be  led  to  the  water  there  is  no  legal  enactment  that  tney 
can  make  them  drink  or.  more  properly  speaking,  dis- 
pose of  newsprint  at  a  loss.     In  the  last  analysis  the 
outcome  would  probably  be  that  the  federal   govern- 
ment Avould  have  to  take  over  the  mills  and  run  them 
as  a  war  activity  the  same  as  the  United  States  Cov- 
ernment  is  the  railways  of  the  country.     The  general 
opinion   is    that    the    government   has   enough    trouble 
on   luiud  without   embarking  in  any   industrial   enter- 
price  and   the  success  of  the  V.  S.   administration   in 
conducting  the  transportation  system  of  that  country 
cannot  be  declared  to  be  such  a  howling  success,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that   rates  are  some  forty  per  cent 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  war.    There  has  been 
nothing   gained   in   the   way   of  lessened   charges   and 
employees   all    over   the   system   are   demanding   more 
money.    From  inside  sources,  it  is  learned  the  federal 
authorities   at  Ottawa   have   wished   a   score   of  times 
that  they  had  not  listened  to  the  press  of  the  country 
and   attempted  to   fix   arbitrarily  the   price   of  news- 
j)rint.     It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some any  annoying  undertakings  that  the  powers  that 
be  have  ever  tackled  and  has  occasioned  more  worry 


than  altering  the  tariff,  floating  V^ictory  bonds,  aecur- 
ing  munitions  or  despatching  forces  overseas.  The 
])erplexed  condition  of  affairs  has  been  in  evidence 
for  the  past  two  years  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
Appeal  Couit  has  to  render  a  final  decision  and  even 
then  the  strife  is  likely  to  go  on  indefinitely. 
Paper. 

•\ews   (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots .$8.40 

•Xews  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots .$3.52V^ 

•News   (sheet)   at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3.90 

*News  (sheets)  in  less  than  Carload  lots     . .    .  .$3.92V2 

Tissues,  bleached $1..55  to  $2.20 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite) $1.35  to  $1.75 

Tissues,  cap $1.00  to  $1.40 

Tissues,  manila 90e  to  $1.20 

Natural  greaseproof 17c 

Bleached  greaseproof 22c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment 29c 

Bleached  white  glassine 32c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9c  to  10c 

Paper  bags,  manila 35%  discount 

Paper  bags,  kraft 25%  discount 

Confectionery  bags 12%  discount 

Gusset    bags,    (inanila)    .  .     .  .35%   and  15%  discount 
•For  Canada  onlj' 

Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pul]) $30.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade $75.00  to  .$85.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $95.00  to  $100.00 

Sulphite,  bleached $165.00 

Sulphate  .. $105.00 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1   white    envelope    cuttings ..$5.75 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4.75 

White  Blanks .$1.70 

Heavy  ledger  stock ..$3.25 

No.  1  magazine $2.25 

No.  1  book  stock $1.75 

No.  1  new  manilas $2.70 

No.  1  print  manila $1 .  50 

Folded  news  .  .    .  . ' - . .    .....$!.. 50 

Over  Issue '.   .  .$1.75 

Kraft  .  .  . $4.25 

No.  1   clean  mixed  papers  .  .    . $1.20 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $14.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings' $11.00 

No.  1  fancy  shir, ^  cuttings $9.50 

No.  1  blue  overalW  cuttings $0.25 

Bleached  shoe  clip  . .      $10.00 

Unbleached  shoe  clip -^O.'iO 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10  50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  ..    .  .   ". $><.0(\ 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings .$9.2.5 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  . . $9.0C 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)     #4.0C 

Flock  and  satinettes .$3.05 

Tailor  rags .$2.9S 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

There  has  been  little  cliange  in  the  local  market 
during  the  past  week.  The  Spanish  Influenza  is  still 
raging,  and  its  general  effects  on  local  business  is 
quite  noticeable.  However,  some  authorities  say  t^l 
the  disease  is  being  mas^rred.  If  such  is  the  cast 
there  should  be  a  decided  change  in  the  undertont 
during  the  nest  week,    The  fact  that  the  Fourth  Lib 
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erty  Loan  went  "over  the  top,""  also  will  tend  to 
"spruce  things  up.""  Then  again,  so  many  of  the  lo- 
cal paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  during  the 
l)ast  week  made  their  business  second  consideration. 
A  majority  of  them  have  given  their  entire  time  to 
"putting  the  loan  over,"  and  now  that  their  govern- 
mental duties  have  been  performed  they  will  get  back 
in  harness,  which  will  undoubtedly  reflect  in  a  better 
undertone  in  the  paper  market.  Present  quotations 
for  news  print  are  firm,  and  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  this  item. 

The  past  week  has  reflected  an  easing  in  the  wrap- 
ping market.  The  falling  off  in  orders  last  week  seem 
to  have  continued  during  the  present  interval,  and  ac- 
cording to  several  local  authorities,  the  supply  at 
present  on  hand  is  considerably  greater  than  the  de- 
mand. 

As  regarding  tissues,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
scarcity  of  bleach  continues  to  affect  the  manufac- 
turers. Very  few  manufacturers  are  able  to  produce 
No.  1  White.  The  demand  at  present  for  this  particu- 
lar item  is  very  strong,  and  as  a  consequence  the  price 
is  being  well  "maintained  at  1.40  to  1.60.  though  in 
several  eases  emergency  sales  have  been  reported  at 
1.75. 

The  production  of  Writings,  Ledgers  and  Linens  is 
al.so  being  greatly  handicapped  on  account  of  the 
bleach  situation.  It  is  understood  that  several  mills 
in  the  East  have  be^n  forced  completely  to  stop  their 
machines  on  account  of  lack  of  this  item.  There  con- 
tinues, however,  to  be  a  good  demand  for  the  better 
grades  and  the  local  .iobbers  are  holding  their  prices 
on  a  very  firm  basis,  with  a  decided  upward  tendency. 
The  range  is  wide,  the  nominal  prices  for  Ledgers  run 
from  12  to  40  cents:  for  Bonds.  14  to  50  cents,  and  for 
Writings  from  10  cents  up. 

The  wood  pulp  market  has  shown  material  strength 
during  the  interval.  Ground  wood  is  in  quite  strong 
demand  and  buyers  are  increasing  daily.  Prices  re- 
main at  $27  to  $30  for  mechanical,  but  the  general 
feeling  in  local  circles  is  that  an  early  advance  will  be 
announced.  With  this  in  view,  consumers  are  antici- 
pating their  requirements  for  the  nest  few  months  at 
least.  As  far  as  Chemical  pulps  are  coijeerned,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  the  supply  on  the  docks 
is  moving  rapidly,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  reflect- 
ed in  an  early  shortage  as  no  arrivals  from  foreign 
ports  are  anticipated  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
As  domestic  production  is  somewhat  behind  consump- 
tion, the  same  situation  prevails  with  them  as  with 
foreign.  The  strong  demand  previously  reported  for 
Bleach  continues  to  prevail,  as  this  particular  grade 
is  very  scarce.  The  quotations  for  Bleached  Sulphite 
(foreign)  are  strong  at  10  to  12  cents,  ex  dock  New 
York.  Easy  Bleaching  is  being  maintained  at  6  to 
6%  cents,  and  No.  1  Unbleached  at  5%  to  61/0  cents, 
ex  dock.  N.Y. 

There  is  an  active  demand  for  all  grades  of  paper 
stock  in  local  circles.  Buyers  are  calling  continually 
for  old  papers,  rags  and  burlaps.  Rag  clippings  are  in 
particularly  strong  demand,  and  as  collections  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  requirements,  prices  are  being  main- 
tained on  a  firm  basis  with  a  decided  upward  tendency. 
The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  waste  paper  mar- 
ket. Dealers  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  get  suf- 
ficient supplies,  and  as  a  consequence  they  are  hold- 
ing their  prices. 


DIRECTORY  OF  BRITISH  PAPER  MAKERS. 

The  191S  edition  of  the  Directory  of  I'aper  ]Makers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  publishetl  by  ^larchant,  Singer 
&  Company,  47  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C.  3,  London,  is  being 
distributee!.  This  is  the  forty-second  annual  appear- 
ance of  this  well  known  directory.  The  mills  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  listed  under  four  different 
classifications  so  that  any  mill  or  group  of  inills  is  very 
easily  located.  Full  information  is  given  regarding 
each  mill,  the  address,  the  telegraphic  address,  tele- 
phone number,  kind  of  paper  manufactured  as  well 
as  the  size  of  machines,  etc. 

Other  sections  of  interest  are  the  lists  of  paper  mak- 
ers' representatives  and  paper  agents  for  London  and 
for  the  Provinces,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  wholesale 
stationers  in  London. 

There  is  a  classification  of  the  makes  of  paper  with 
the  makers  names  and  lists  of  actual  water-marks  and 
of  trade  names  with  the  concern  controlling  or  using 
papers  so  designated.  Of  general  interest  are  the 
paper  trade  customs,  sizes  of  papers  and  a  list  of  paper 
trade  publications.  The  Directory  contains  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pages,  is  bound  in  boards  and  sells  for 
2s.  5d..  post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  else- 
where for  2s.  8d. 


CARELESSNESS. 

A  pai,er  mill  publication  comments  as  follows  on 
this  subject: — 

We  have  been  examining  our  accident  records  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June  this  year,  and  while  the 
information  obtained  is  interesting,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  deplorable,  says  an  official  of  one  of  the  biggest 
mills  in  Canada.  During  that  period  we  had  23  acci- 
dents which  disabled  for  periods  of  more  than  a  week 
and  on  investigation  and  with  a  view  of  finding  the 
causes  of  these  accidents  the  various  superintendents 
reported  as  follows : — 

Carelessness  on  the  men's  part   15 

Carlessness  on  somebody  else's  part....       2 

_  LTnavoidable 4 

Avoidable  with  guards  . 2 

On  some  of  the  accidents,  suiierintendents  reported 
as  follows: — 

"Avoidable  carelessness  on  the  part  of  this  man."    • 

"This  man  was  warned  several  times." 

"Carelessness  pure  and  simple.  No  way  to  overcome 
it." 

It  proves  what  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  established 
fact ;  i.e.,  that  75  per  cent  of  all  accidents  can  be  avoid- 
ed if  the  men  will  use  ordinary  care.  Superintendents 
and  foremen  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  severely 
cautioning  men  that  they  find  exposing  themselves  to 
the  risk  of  accident.  A  man  shoidd  never  be  allowed 
to  "get  away"  with  carelessness;  don't  ,iust  pass  along 
and  think  to  >ourself  that  the  man's  a  fool.  Catch 
him  with  the  goods  on  him  and  tell  him  in  a  way  that 
he  won"t  forget.  Then  you  will  be  helping  the  man, 
his  family,  yourself,  your  department,  and  the  com- 
pany. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Jones,  formerly  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Frederick  Stearns  &  Company,  has  ac- 
cepted the  appoHitment  of  manager  of  the  Essential 
Oil  and  Gum  Department  ot-the  National  Aniline  & 
Chemical  Company.  Inc.,  21  Burling  Slip.  New  York, 
and  assumed  his  duties  on  Monday.  October  7th. 
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WOULD  RUIN  SMALL  PRINTERS'   BUSINESS. 

A  petition  by  the  Printers'  Board  of  Trade  in  Mont- 
real is  being  largely  signed.  It  points  out  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  at  Ottawa  to  discuss 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  news  print  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  such  as  posters,  dodgers,  ets.,  and  says 
that  the  quantity  of  paper  at  present  employed  for 
such  purposes  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  used ;  that  a  large  number  of  retail  merchants 
must  use  such  means  for  reaching  their  local  custom, 
either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country;  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  use  news  print  for  such  circulars,  etc., 
than  to  employ  a  better  grade  of  paper;  that  such  a 
measure  would  disastrously  affect  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  small  city  and  country  printers,  by  destroying 
a  fair  percentage  of  their  trade,  without  any  appreci- 
able benefit  to  the  paper  situatiou. 

Therefore,  they  request  the  authorities  not  to  adopt 
the  proposed  interdiction,  as  the  petitioners  are  posi- 
tive that  the  aim  sought  will  not  be  attained,  but  will 
cause  such  hardship  to  the  printing  industry.  The 
petition  has  been  lai-gely  signed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  Controller 
Pringle  stated,  in  a  recent  interview  with  the  daily 
publishers,  at  Ottawa,  that  for  the  present  he  did  not 
propose  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
posters,  dodgers,  etc.  He  announced,  however,  that  he 
would  prohibit  the  starting  of  any  new  newspapers  in 
the  Dominion  during  the  period  of  the  war,  with  two 
exceptions,  the  proposed  farmers'  daily  which  is  about 
to  be  issued  in  Toronto,  and  a  four  page  publication 
in  Montreal.  The  petition,  therefore,  of  the  Printers' 
Board  of  Trade,  or  La  Chambre  Sj-ndicate  des  Im- 
primeurs  will  not  be  necessary  at  the  present  time, 
since  the  projected  plan,  as  outlined  in  despatches 
from  Ottawa  some  time  ago,  will  not  materialize. 

PAPER  PRODUCTION  DECREASED  BY  FLU. 

^lauy  employees  of  paper  manufacturing  and  paper 
using  plants  in  the  Ottawa  district  have  been  laid 
down  by  influenza.  At  the  John  R.  L.  Booth  plant  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons have  been  stricken  with  it.  There  has  been  five 
deaths.  Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  staff,  Aom- 
prised  of  some  1,800  persons  have  be^n  hit  with  it. 
There  have  also  been  five  deaths  at  this  plant.  With 
the  Bronson  Company  it  is  reported  two  out  of  three 
of  the  employees  have  been  forced  to  cease  work. 

No  machines  are  down.  John  R.  Booth  is  working 
double  shift,  and  the  Bronson  Co.  is  working  on  the 
twelve  hour  "tour"  system. 

Precautions  in  the  mills  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Michigan  Board  Plant  Burned. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  October  15,  1918. 

The  most  disastrous  paper  mill  conflagration  that 
has  occurred  in  Western  Michigan  in  years,  has  con- 
sumed the  plant  of  the  Constantine  Board  &  Paper 
Company  at  a  loss  that  will  approach  $200,000. 

The  fire  occurred  Friday  morning,  and  broke  out 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  paper  warehouse,  and  spread 
so  rapidly  that  the  Constantine  village  fire  depart- 
ment was  helpless  against  the  flames.  The  mill  had 
an  estimated  output  of  .50,000  pounds  of  boxboard 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  concern  employed  about 
forty  hands  and  was  engaged  in  Oovernment  con- 
tracts. 


PUBLISHERS  CHOOSE   OWN  PAPER 
REGULATIONS. 
(Continued  from  Page  954.) 
planation   of   the   situation  the   Controller   announced 
he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  passing  on  the  matter 
at  that  time.    It  was  left  in  al)eyance.    Mr.  J.  L.  Rich- 
ardson   drew   attention    to   the    practice    of   American 
plants  who  supplied  seven  column  matrices  for  comic 
supplements.     These  were  used   in  eight  column  pa- 
pers  (to  meet  the  Canadian  postal  regulations),  and 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  column  on  all  the  papers 
of  the  Canadian  edition  carrying  them.     He  desired 
the  Controller  to  look  into  this  phase  of  the  situation 
and  attempt  to  readjust  it. 

Among  tiiose  in  attendance  were:  P.  D.  Ross  and  E. 
Norman  Smith,  the  Ottawa  Journal  and  Journal- 
Press:  ;Mr.  J.  N.  Moutet,  La  Presse,  Montreal;  N.  T. 
Bowman.  Evening  Telegram,  Toronto;  W.  G.  Watson. 
Calgary  Herald;  C.  A.  Elvin,  SaskatcTiewan  Star:  J. 
M.  Perrault,  La  Patrie,  Montreal ;  B.  Hooke,  Regina 
Leader;  Mr.  Larue,  Canadian  Printers  Association: 
W.  J.  Taylor.  Woodstock  Sentinel-Re\new ;  A.  Hawkes 
Publishing  Co.;  J.  E.  Atkinson,  Toronto  Star:  J.  L. 
Richardson.  Winnipeg  Tribune :  Stewart  Lyon,  Tor- 
onto Globe;  J.  N.  Maclin,  Free  Press,  Winnipeg:  C-  F. 
Crandall,  Montreal  Star;  T.  Kelly  Dickinson.  Fin- 
ancial Times,  and  others. 


FUEL  BRIQUETTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  production  of  fuel  briquettes  in  tlie  United 
States  in  1917  was  406.856  tons,  valued  at  £5.59,000,  an 
increase  compared  with  1916  of  111,701  tons,  or  38  per 
cent.,_  in  quantitj'  ,and  £158,000.  or  55  per  cent.,  in 
value.  The  production  in  1917  was  the  greatest  re- 
corded. The  demand  for  fuel  was  so  strong  through- 
out the  year  that  the  manufacturers  of  briquettes  had 
no  lack  of  market  to  limit  production.  Most  of  the 
plants  .operated  to  their  full  capacity  and  reported  a 
prosperous  year,  although  binder  and  manufacturing 
costs  increased.  Of  the  thirteen  plants  in  operation 
in  1917,  four  used  anthracite  as  a  raw  material,  one 
Arkansas  semi-anthracite,  two  a  mixture  of  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  slack,  two  bituminous  slack  and 
sub-bituminous  coal,  one  semi-bituminous  coal,  one 
brown  lignite,  and  two  oil-gas  residue.  At  two  plants 
coal-tar  pitch  was  used  as  a  binder;  at  one.  mixed 
coal-tar  pitch  and  asphaltic  pitch ;  at  five,  asphaltie 
pitch;  at  one.  a  patent  binder;  and  at  four,  no  binder 
whatever. 

The  success  of  this  movement  for  a  substitute  for 
hard  coal  promises  well  for  the  future  of  domestic 
fuel  .supply  in  Canada.  With  cheap  water  power  and 
the  development  in  gas  engines,  and  the  extent  of  beds 
of  coal  and  peat  that  can  be  briquette'd.  we  may  ex- 
pect a  successful  solution  of  our  domestic  fuel  prob- 
lem, especiali.v  in  western  and  central  Canada. 


For  New  Paper  Mill  in  Washington. 

The  Methodi.st  Book  Concern,  one  of  the  largest 
publishing  .houses  in  the  country,  has  purchased  230 
acres  of  coal  land  east  of  Centralia,  Wash.,  and  is 
considering  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill.  It  is  said 
that  a  patent  process  for  the  use  of  fir  in  making  pa- 
per will  be  used. 


He  that  sneereth  at  safety  improvements  laggetlT 
behind  in  the  march  of  progress;  To  him  all  m^n  turn 
the  cold  shoulder. 


October  31.  1918. 
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EDITORIAL 


OURS  IS  THE  EASY  PART. 

J  Aot'ordiiig  to  Shakespeare,  the  world  is  a  stage  on 
whieh  each  one  must  play  his  part.  In  the  present 
(li'aiiia  that  is  holding  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
the  British  Empire  is  represented  by  players  who 
have,  for  four  years,  demonstrated  the  very  highest 
ability  by  the  wa.v  the  British  forces  have  discharged 
tlieir  duty.  None  have  done  so  more  effectively  than 
tile  soldiers  of  Canada.  But  every  drama  that  is 
])layed  requires  not  only  the  presence  of  players  on 
tiie  stage,  but  also  an  e(iually  necessary  group  behind 
the  scenes.  Our  soldiers  are  playing  the  difficult  part. 
Those  at  home  have  an  essential  share  in  the  affair, 
but  compared  with  the  men  on  the  field,  ours  is  the 
easy  part.  We  do  not  have  long  marches,  we  do  not 
have  long  watches  with  little  or  no  sleep,  we  do  not 
have  hard,  uncomfortable  couches,  we  do  not  have 
beans  and  bully  beef  in  monotonous  repetition,  nor 
do  we  run  the  chances  of  being  wounded  or  perhaps 
killed  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand  we 
can  sleep  under  a  roof,  we  can  take  a  street  car  or 
train  to  our  work,  we  can  have  a  variety  of  meals  and 
our  work  for  the  most  part  is  not  particularly  ardu- 
ous, and  it  is  regular.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  la- 
bor or  watch  for  hours  and  even  days  until  we  drop 
fi-oin  sheer  exhaustion.  Not  for  a  moment  would 
we  forget  the  anxiety  and  grief  that  thousands  of 
Canadians  have  suffered  for  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  trenches  or  on  the  sea.  God  alone  can  judge  as  to 
who  has  sacrificed  most,  the  parent,  wife  or  sweet- 
lieart  of  the  man  in  khaki,  or  blue,  or  the  manhimself 
who  has  pledged  his  life,  and  maybe  given  it,  to  es- 
tablisli  the  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice ill  the  world.  The  share  of  most  of  us  in  the  war 
is  lending,  not  giving.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  we  must 
fight  to  the  finish,  that  we  will  keep  on  till  militarism 
is  crushed.  This  is  the  firm  resolve  of  our  forces.  The 
burden  on  us  is  light,  but  we  must  do  our  part  well,  or 
they  can't  go  on. 

We  have  essential  work  to  do,  and  we  must  dis- 
eharjie  our  duties  or  our  soldiers  cannot  accomplish 
tlie  work  that  they  have  before  them.  The  work  that 
must  be  done  behind  the  scenes  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  constant  supply  of  provisions,  guns,  munitions, 
clothing  and  other  necessary  demands  of  the  military 
oa'mpaigu.  In  order  to  supply  and  transport  the  vast 
(liiaiitity  of  materials  required  at  the  front  a  large 
amount  of  labor  is  necessary.  The  materials  must  be 
bought  and  labor  must  be  paid.  The  money  for  this  ma- 


terial and  labor  will  be  distributed  among  Canadian 
industries  and  workmen.  It  must  come  from  Cana- 
.dian  contributors.  Canadian  industry  and  labor  have 
enjoyed  a  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Do- 
minion. It  is  not  only  patriotism  but  common  sense 
which  should  dictate  the  investment  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  earnings  in  the  CANADIAN  VICTORY 
LOAN.  Canada  wants  $500,000,000.  This  means  only 
about  $1,000  apiece  to  each  Canadian  soldier  for  his 
equipment,  maintenance,  pay  and  ammunition.  The 
men  at  the  front  can  only  proceed  as  they  are  support- 
ed and  encouraged  from  behind.  Let  each  Canadian 
soldier  know  that  the  Home  Guard  has  built  up  a 
solid  foundation  of  good  Canadian  dollars  to  support 
him  Ln  his  fighting. 

Remember:  He  is  fighting  for  you,  so  dig  down  in 
your  pocket  and  put  the  last  cent  you  can  possibly 
spare  into  VICTORY  BONDS.  If  you  were  in  North- 
ern France  or  Belgium  the  Kaiser  would  have 
TAKEN  your  last  dollar  long  ago.  Canada  simply 
asks  that  you  LOAN  IT,  and  is  willing  to  pay  you 
well  for  tha  use  of  it.  You  will  get  it  back  in  five  or 
fifteen  years,  and  it  will  work  for  you  all  the  time. 

Remember:  The  men  over  there  have  pledged  their 
lives.     Dare  you  do  less  than  lend  your  dollars? 
BUY  VICTORY  BONDS. 


THE  NEED  OF  A  GOVERNMENT  LABOR 
BUREAU. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  an  efficient  system  of  labor  bureaus.  Offices 
have  already  been  opened  in  a  number  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  centres,  and  have  proved  their  value. 
The  United  States  early,  appreciated  the  importance 
of  the  labor  situation  in  its  program  for  increased 
production  of  food,  ships,  coal  and  munitions,  and 
have  organized  an  employment  system  which  has 
added  enormously  to  the  efficiency  of  the  very  great- 
ly decreased  supply  of  laboi".  The  Ontario  system 
has  successfully  met  a  number  of  rather  difficult 
situations  in  distributing  a  supply  of  labor  insuffi- 
cient for  the  unusual  demand. 

The  labor  situation  will  undoubtedly  be  entirely 
reversed  in  a  short  time.  A  large  number  of  produc- 
ers will  be  available  in  the  labor  market  with  the  de- 
mobilizing of  the  Allied  armies.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  men  will  go  back  to  their  old  employment,  al- 
though it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable  number  will 
choose  to  take  up  the  farm  lands  that  are  being  pre- 
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>areil  for  setlleuieul.  Ke-entry  of  the  soldier  in  in- 
lustry  will  first  supply  the  deficiency  of  labor  that 
ixists  at  the  present  time  in  both  agricultural  and  in- 
lustrial  communities.  It  will  then  gradually  replace 
he  more  or  less  incompetent  labor  that  had  to  be  em- 
)loycd  in  the  absence  of  the  armies.  There  will  be  no 
loubl  a  rapid  recovery  among  the  businesses  that 
lave  been  temporarily  suspended  during  the  war,  and 
t  is  hoped  tliat  the  present  period  of  industrial  ac- 
;ivity  will  continue  along  lines  of  peaceful  products, 
rhere  is  every  indication,  however,  that  a  period  will 
follow  the  termination  of  the  war  in  which  there  must 
be  a  process  of  absorption  to  take  care  of  the  men  re- 
leased from  military  service,  and  to  readjust  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

The  present  period  in  which  the  demand  for  la- 
bor is  greater  than  its  supply  has  been  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  workmen,  although  frequently  a 
iaurce  of  inconvenience  to  industry.  It  has  created 
A  tendency  for  employees  to  wander  about  from  one 
^ob  to  another,  well  knowing  that  they  can  get  a 
new  position  almost  anywhere  at  any  time.  This  in- 
creased labor  turnover  has  been  a  source  of  actual 
loss  to  many  companies,  not  only  in  the  decrease  in 
production,  but  also. in  the  actual  expense  of  hiring 
and  training  workmen.  The  practice  of  job  jump- 
ing was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  lumber  camps 
last  winter,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  so  this  year  un- 
less some  steps  are  taken  to  encourage  or  compel 
workmen  to  turn  out  their  share  of  Canada's  re- 
quirements. 

In  the  coming  re-construction  period  there  will  no 
doubt  be   a  congestion   of  men  seeking   employment 
in  industrial  centres,  and  perhaps  even  a  lack  of  labor 
in  other  communities.     We  shall  see  skilled  workmen 
at  unskilled  labor,  and  we  shall  see  inefficient  service 
by  men  trying  to  fill  positions  for  which  they  are  in 
no  wise  prepared.     A  Dominion  Labor  Bureau  could 
do  much  to  anticipate  such  conditions,  and  in  a  large 
measure    prevent   their   development.    The   whole   in- 
dustrial life  of  Canada  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  stabilized  if  provision  is  made  for  placing  work- 
'men  in  places  for  which  they  are  fitted.     This  can 
only  be  '.'"ae  by  providing  a  comprehensive  system  in 
which  the  branches  can  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
each  other  so  as  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  whole 
labor  market,  both  as  to  requirements  and  supplies. 
The  Ontario  System  can  very  well  be  extended  to  in- 
clude every  provincial  system  that  may  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  where  there  are  not  at  present  such  provin- 
cial systems  the  Federal  Government  would  do  well 
to  organize  labor  bureaus.     A  Dominion  system  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  to 
both  workmen  and  employers. 

The  man  power  of  Canada  is  its  most  important  as- 
set and  it  is  just  as  essential  that  there  be  a  Govern- 
ment system  for  placing  each  workman  where  he  can 


best  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  trained  and  fitted 
as  it  is  to  know  where  a  certain  kind  of  ore  can  be 
rained  or  to  explore  agricultural  lands  or  to  map  the 
lakes,  rivers  and  forests. 


A  PROGNOSTICATION  ON  WOOD  PULP  PRICES. 

A  peculiar  slate  uf  affair.^  exisLs  when  it  is  practical- 
ly as  cheap,  and  perhaps  more  convenient  to  buy 
ground  wood  pulp  than  to  piu'chase  pulp  wood  and 
grind  it.  Such  is  said  to  be  the  condition  in  some 
localities  at  present.  There  has  been  a  period  of  in* 
activity  in  mechanical  pulp,  which,  with  continued 
production,  has  caused  a  drop  in  prices.  A  number 
of  factors  have  contributed  to  present  conditions.  For 
the  beginning  we  must  go  back  to  last  winter,  when 
the  coal  shortage  caused  a  decrease  in  paper  produc- 
tion, and  consequently  of  pulp  consumption.  This, 
however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
grinders  run  by  water  power,  and  many  of  them  went 
right  on  grinding.  "  A  surplus  was  thus  gradually 
built  up  which  is  now  having  an  effect  on  the  market 
that  is  further  accentuated  by  the  inroads  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  on  paper  and  board  production. 
While  the  price  of  pulp  has  gone  down  the  price  of 
wood  has  remained  high  or  gone  higher,  so  that  some 
mills  may  really  be  able  to  buy  pulp  for  less  than 
the}"  can  make  it  from  new  wood. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  ground  wood  has  reached 
its  bottom  price,  and  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of  woods 
conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  wood  will 
be  scarce  and  high  in  price.  In  spite  of  decreases  in 
the  news  columns  of  newspapers,  increased  circula- 
tions and  stimulated  advertising  are  maintaining  a 
demand  for  newsprint  that  will  keep  the  mills  busy. 
With  the  passing  of  the  epidemic,  the  mills  are  get- 
ting back  on  a  full  production  basis,  and  more  ground! 
wood  will  be  consumed.  It  is  likelj-  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pulp  will  be  brought  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  pulp  wood,  and  with  decreasing  supplies 
of  pulp  and  increasing  difficulties  in  getting  wood, 
the  price  of  pulp  is  bound  to  go  up.  It  may  be  some 
time  before  anj-  considerable  advance  is  made,  but 
conditions  in  the  woods  are  unmistakable  indications 
of  what  is  to  come. 


EVERY  LITTLE  BIT  HELPS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pidp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation has  just  sent  out  a  bulletin  in  French  and 
English,  which  is  a  personal  letter  to  each  fireman  to 
save  coal.  It  explains  why  coal  is  scarce.  American 
firemen  will  save  23,000,000  tons..  To  do  their  share, 
Canadians  must  save  one  ton  in  twenty.  They  will  do 
it  if  the  management  takes  an  intelligent,  persoiKal  in- 
terest in  the  boiler  room  and  .steam  pipes.  To  quote 
the  bulletin:  This  ton  of  eoaUAvill  drive  a  15,000  ton 
ship  loaded  with  3,500  U.S.  soldiers  a  mile  towards 
France  to  help  the  Allies  finish  up    'Old  Bill.  " 
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Canada  Must   Solve   Forestry  Problems 


In  his  remarks  at  the  Woodlauds  Section  Meeting. 
JMr.  Clyde  Leavitt,  Commissiou  of  Conservation,  said : 
I  want  to  say  first  that  a  fine  thing  1  think  this  Wood- 
lands Section  is.  It  has  Been  a  surprise  and  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  hear  the  fine  discussions  that  have 
taken  phice  at  the  meeting  this  morning  and  tlie  very 
practical  way  in  which  these  many  problems  have  been 
considered  by  the  representatives  of  the  Companies 
here.  The  meeting  last  winter  was  exceptionally  good 
too,,  and  I  think  it  all  proves  conclusively  that  the 
action  taken  in  establishing  the  Woodlands  Section 
was  a  very  wise  one.  The  discussions  that  will  take 
place  may  certainly,  in  the  course  of  the  time,  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  con- 
duct of  operations  in  the  woods. 

We  find,  particularly  since  the  war  started,  that  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  a  keener  realization  than  ever  before 
of  the  value  of  technical  research,  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  many  industries.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, we  now  have  technical  research  definitely  provid- 
ed for  through  the  encouragement  of  the  Domi- 
nion Goveimment.  In  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try, we  find  research  work  to  be  specifically  provid- 
ed for  in  connection  with  operations  in  the  mills;  dif- 
ferent mills  have  their  staff  of  chemists  whose  more 
constructive  work  is  supplemented  in  a  large  degree  by 
the  work  that  Doctor  Bates  is  doing  in  the  Forest  Pro- 
duct Laboratories.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
very  little  consideration  in  connection  with  research 
work  as  applied  to  woods  operations.  While  revolution- 
ary changes  have  been  taking  place  in  most  other  in- 
dustries, there  has  been  comparativelj'  little  change  in 
our  logging  methods. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  observed,  we  have  been  treating  our 
forests  as  a  mine  rather  than  as  a  crop.  If  we  want 
to  put  this  iiulustry  on  a  permanent  basis,  so  that  mills 
once  established  can  "stay  put" ;  so  that  towns  can  con- 
tinue in  existence  instead  of  migrating  from  one  section 
to  another,  we  must  handle  the  forest  on  the  basis  of  a 
crop.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  do  our  cutting  in 
such  a  way  that  the  forest  will  reproduce  itself.  This 
will,  of  course,  be  supplemented  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  planting  operations  in  the  most  accessible  lo- 
calities, but  there  will  always  be  more,  remote  areas 
where  such  intensive  methods  cannot  be  applied.  In  the 
back  areas,  then,  we  must,  for  at  least  some  time  to 
come,  work  within  moderate  limits  of  cost,  with  a  view 
to  leaving  the  area  in  such  a  condition  that  we  can  come 
back  to  it  after  some  number  of  years  and  find  on  it 
sufficient  material  of  merchantable  quantity  and  qua- 
lity to  justify  operation. 

Because  water  transportation  is  all  we  have  in  most 
of  the  timber  limits,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  fa- 
vor the  reproduction  of  the  coniferoiis  species.  And  yet 
the  exact  opposite  is  what  has  been  taking  place. 

As  Ml'.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Howe  both  observed  this 
morning,  the  general  tendency  of  the  cutting  as  pre- 
vailing in  the  past  has  been,  first,  to  eliminate  the 
white  pine  from  our  forests;  second,  to  eliminate  the 
spruce,  and  now  to  eliminate,  in  addition,  the  balsam. 
Thus,  in  mixed  forests  we  are  rapidl.y  converting  them 
into  hardwood  stands,  and  the  question  is  what  can 
be  done  to  effect  the  valuable  species  from  the  view- 
point of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

The  Commission  of  Conservation  has  been  working  on 
this  problem  for  a  couple  of  years,  with  Dr.  Howe  in  the 


field  in  charge  of  the  work.  We  have  been  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Laurentide  Company,  through  the  efforts 
of  their  forester,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  with  the  Riordon 
Company,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Volkmar. 

We  have  also  maintained  relations  with  the  Quebec 
Forest  Service,  through  Mr.  Piche,  and  have  co-operat- 
ed with  the  New  Brunswick  Forest  Service  through 
Mr.  Prince.  All  these  agencies  are  making  observa- 
tions in  the  woods  with  a  view  of  determining  what  is 
taking  place  as  a  result  of  the  different  methods  of  cut- 
ting. The  idea  is  to  find  out  what  effect  these  differ- 
ent factors  have  in  determining  the  future  of  the  fo- 
rests, and  in  the  course  of  time  to  try  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  it  is  feasible,  under  economic 
conditions,  to  do,  that  will  improve,  rather  than  run 
down,  the  quality  of  our  forests. 

The  amount  of  work  which  the  Commission  can  do  is 
naturally  limited .  by  the  amount  of  money  which  's 
available  to  be  spent.  The  appropriation  of  the  Con- 
servation  Commission    is   not   very   large   in   the   first 
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place,  and  the  amount  that  can  be  spared  for  forestry 
work  is,  of  course,  only  a  fraction  of  the  total.  How- 
ever, through  the  broad-minded  view  point  of  the  Lau- 
rentide and  Riordon  Companies,  we  have  been  able  to 
get  some  very  fine  co-operation  from  them,  they  spend- 
ing dollar  for  dollar  with  us  in  the  investigations  con- 
ducted on  their  limits.  In  this  way,  we  have  been  able 
to  handle  the  work  on  at  least  double  the  scale  other- 
wise possible. 

Now,  Dr.  Howe  exjilained  this  morning  in  part  what 
the  Conservation  Commission  is  undertaking  to  do.  I 
might  perhaps  mention  just  one  or  two  of  the  points 
that  he  did  not  bring  out  very  fully. 

One  thing  that  we  have  in  mind  to  do  is  to  make 
a  stud.v  of  the  conditions  on  some  of  the  burns  that 
have  taken  place  .vears  ago.  We  want  to'locate  burns 
of  which  we  know  the  history: — how  many  years  ago 
they  took  place,  what  the  conditions  were ;  the  season  of 
the  .year  when  the  fires  occurred ;  whether  in  each  case, 
it  was  a  light  or  a  severe  burn ;  the  kind  of  seed  trees 
left  standing;  the  extent  to  which  the  upper  layer  of 
soil  was  destroyed,  and  how  far  we  can  account  for  the 
situation  which  we  find  there  now  —  all  with  a  view  of 
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(Iclermiiiiiijr  \vli;\t  to  jivoid  in  tlie  t'ntiirc.  iiinl  wliiit  iiii';i- 
siires  to  (ul()i)l  in  the  fiitiirt'. 

Study  the  Effects  of  Fires. 

This,  of  I'oursc,  l)riii<r.s  up  Iho  qnostion  of  .slash  dis- 
posal. Slash  disposal  has  fru-merly  been  fonsiderod 
mainly  from  the  vip\v])oint  of  fire  protection,  but  we 
have  to  cM)nsider  it  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ef- 
fect on  the  reproduction  of  the  foi-est  and  what  differ- 
ent reproduction  we  will  get  where  the  ai-ea  has  been 
burned  over  lightly,  as  contrasted  with  an  area  that 
has  been  burned  over  very  severely,  and  then  contrast 
both  with  an  area  which  has  not  been  burned  over  at 
all. 

Some  of  the  studies  we  have  nunle  would  indicate  that 
under  some  conditions  a  singrle  light  burn  may  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  reproduction  of  at  least  some  of  our  coni- 
ferous species.  If  we  can  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions a  single  light  burn  is  favorable,  that  might  tend 
toward  constituting  an  argument  for  cutting  clear  un- 
der certain  conditions,  taking  everything  that  may  be 
merchantable  for  pulpwood.  and  let  the  slash  lie  there 
and  burn  the  whole  thing  over  at  the  time  of  the  ye>. 
when  we  wou^d  get  a  light  burn,  as  contrasted  w" 
heavier  burn  which  would  destroy  the  Avhole  upper 
layer  of  .soil.  Present  indications  are  that  fall  is  the 
only  time  when  burning  can  be  done  safely,  in  our 
pulpwood  forests,  aside  from  what  can  be  done  while 
the  snow  is  actually  on  the  ground.     The  use  of  port- 
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small    stuff — nothing    wasto 


able  fire  fighting  pumps,  such  as  are  now  being  used 
by  nearly  all  of  the  fire  protective  agencies  throughout 
the  country,  will  go  far  toward  making  it  reasonably 
safe  to  bui*n  slash. 

While  brush  disposal  will,  of  course,  cost  something, 
if  it  is  found  we  are  going  to  get  better  results  by  hand- 
ling the  operation  in  this  way,  the  fact  that  the  opera- 
tor will  get  a  heavier  cut,  —  a  larger  amcmnt  of  timber 
from  an  area.  —  would  help  to  compensate  him  for  the 
additional  cost  involved  in  burning  that  slash. 

In  addition  to  studying  burns,  we  should  study  also 
the  results  of  clear  cutting,  as  contrasted  with  the  dia- 
meter limit  system  now  in  effect  on  crown  lands.  One 
of  the  speakers  of  this  morning  referred  to  the  splendid 
reproduction  on  areas  that  had  been  cut  clean  by  set- 
tlers. I  was  in  New  Brunswick  and  we  saw  some  of 
just  that  thing  where  land  had  been  cleared  by  farm- 
iM-s  and  allowed  to  grow  up  again,  and  Ave  saw  a  splen- 
lid  reproduction  of  the  conifers  there.     The  tendency 


of  olil  pastures  to  sciil  m  mi  i>inc.  spruce  and  lialsarn  is 
well  known. 

Consider  the  old  Miramiclii  fire  in  1S2.'),  in  .Maine  and 
New  Brunswick.  For  many  years,  they  have  been  log- 
ging heavily  on  the  scene  of  that  old  Miramichi  fire 
The  New  Brunswick  Forest  Service  proposes  making  a 
study  of  that  old  Mirainichi  Inirn ;  how  long  after  the 
fire  it  was  before  the  young  forest  came  on,  with  what 
species,  and  what  was  the  succession.  The  understand- 
ing is  that  we  first  get  the  hard  wood  species,  the  pop- 
lar and  the  birch ;  after  the  ntu-.se  group  is  so  many 
years  old,  yoti  will  begin  to  get  spruce  and  balsam,  bu' 
in  a  large  burn  like  that  the  (juestion  will  arise  as  to 
where  the  seed  came  from  and  how  you  will  account 
for  the  fact  that  you  got  siu-h  a  splendid  rejiroduction 
there  after  perha])s  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Now.  we  know  of  a  good  many  other  burns  a  great 
many  years  old,  where  we  have  no  reproduction  at  all 
of  the  commercial  si)eeies.  It  will  be  highly  im|(ortant 
to  study  these  and  find  out  in  what  respects  the  condi- 
tions differ  from  burns  where  reproduction  is  satisfac- 
toiy.  J  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  want  to  reverse  our 
I)revious  conclusions  and  figure  out  that  burning  over  a 
stretch  of  forest  coinitry  is  a  fine  thing,  but  we  want 
to  determine  inider  what  conditions  we  can  make  fire  a 
useful  servant  instead  of  the  master,  and  even  though 
we  might  conclude  that  tnjder  some  conditions  a  single 
moderate  burn  would  be  beneficial,  nothing  is  more 
sure  than  that  successive  burnings  will  be  disastrous 

Dr.  Howe,  some  .vears  ago,  made  a  study  of  the  Trent 
watershed  in  Ontario  and  the  re])ort  was  published  by 
the  Conservation  Commission.  In  that  report  he  showed 
that  a  single  moderate  burn  may  be  favorable  to  the  re- 
jiroduction  of  white  piiH\  but  that  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  fires  were  increasingly  disastroxis.  These  how- 
ever, are  problems  which  the  Commission  has  in  mind. 
to  stud.v  in  connection  with  this  project. 

We  are  establishing  a  number  of  permanent  sample 
plots  on  Lake  Edward  in  the  Laurentide  Com]>any's 
limits.  The  stuil.v  of  conditions  on  these  plots  will 
continue  for  a  good  many  years.  It  is  going  to  involve 
a  considerable  expeniliture  but  the  results  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  will  be  thoroughly  worth  while. 
Of  course,  we  will  begin  to  get  results  a  great  deal  soon- 
er, but  the  final  conclusions  will  take  some  time  to 
reach,  because  these  things  ha])pen  only  .slowly. 

Now,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  discussion  this 
morning.  1  may  say  that  foresters  generally  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  wholesale  application  of  the  diameter 
limit  method  of  cutting  does  not  give  the  best  results. 
That,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
throw  overboard  the  diameter  limit  and  all  other  res- 
trictions and  let  the  jobber  aiul  wood  superintendent  go 
in  and  cut  everything  ])lumb  clean  without  any  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  conditions  on  the  ground.  Such 
a  policy  would  be  absolutely  suicidal.  The  conditions 
in  our  forests  vary  widely,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  uniform  ajiplieation  of  a  rigid  rule,  like  the  dia- 
meter limit  regulation,  will  not  by  any  means  always 
give  the  same  results,  or  that  the  results  secured  will  al- 
ways or  perhaps  even  u.sually,  be  what  you  are  really  af- 
ter. Bach  area  requires  to  be  treated  on  its  own  merits. 
The  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  have  someone  go  on  your 
cutting  area  before  you  sta.rt  your  operations  and  make 
what  might  be.«-alled  a  working  plan.  In  other  words^ 
determine  what  measures  ajee  neeessa,ry  to  be  followed 
out  in  your  cutting  operations,  to  give  yon  the  results 
that  will  tend  toward  the  improvement, of  the  condition 
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of  your  forest,  rather  than  the  reverse.  This,_of  eonrse 
means  there  must  be  an  increasing:  number  of  men  em- 
Iiioyed  by  tlie  province  aiul  Ity  the  companies,  who  have 
had  training:  and  exi)ericnce  in  forestry  work.  Just 
graduation  from  a  forest  school  does  not  qualify  a  man 
for  this;  it  must  be  supplemented  by  an  extended  i)e- 
riod  of  apprenticeship  in  practical  work,  similar  to  the 
apprenticeship  through  wliieh  a  civil  engineer  has  to  go 
before  he  is  ready  to  carry  nuiterial  respousibility.  A 
groM'iug  forest  is  an  extremely  complicated  organism, 
and  it  is  natural  that  special  training  should  be  reipiir- 
ed  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  understand  the  nmny  factors 
which  influence  its  reproduction  and  develo]iment. 
Utilization  of  Hard  Woods  a  Basic  Problem. 
The  question  of  the  utilization  of  th(>  hardwoods  has 
already  been  touched  upon  in  the  ]irevious  discussion. 
Tliis  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  whole  problem,  so  far 


work,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  whenever  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  secured  he  will  be  anxious  to  go  ahead 
vigorously  along  these  lines,  until  a  complete  report  has 
been  luiblished  fcu'  each  of  the  provinces  af  Canada. 


Who    saiil    ''Beans?" — Shame    on    the   husky    ".Jack"    in    Can- 
ada who  is  shirking  his  work! 

as  our  mixed  forests  are  concerned.  If  something  can 
be  done  to  provide  a  feasible  means  of  transjiorting  tlie 
hardwoods  out  of  the  northern  forests  and  then  utiliz- 
ing them  for  commercial  purposes,  after  you  get  tliem 
nut,  the  whole  problem  of  management  will  be  a  long 
way  towards  solution,  because  it  is  the  dense  shade  of 
the  hardwoods  that  so  largely  prevents  the  satisfactory 
reproduction  and  growth  of  the  more  valuable  conifers. 
'I'hat  is  wh.y  the  prospective  use  of  tractors  for  log- 
liauling  and  the  experiments  of  the  Laurentide  Com- 
jiany  with  birch'  for  ground  wood  in  the  nuinufact\ire 
of  newsprint  have  such  potential  value. 

Another  project  upon  which  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  been  at  work  for  some  time  is  tlu-  investi- 
gation of  the  forest  resources  of  Canada.  We  had  men 
at  work  for  about  three  years  on  an  investigation  of  the 
fore.st  resources  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  report 
has  been  written,  and  is  now  in  process  of  publication. 
We  have  also  a  report  on  the  forest  resources  of  Sas- 
katchewan in  process  of  publication.  The  work  in  No- 
va Scotia  was  done  some  years  ago  at  the  expense  of 
the  province,  and  the  report  published  by  our  Commis- 
sion. We  had  expected  before  this  time  to  start  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  forest  resources  of  Ontai'io  or  Que- 
bec or  both,  but  for  lack  of  fuiuls,  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, it  has  not  been  possible  to  start  that  wor!<  as 
yet. 

The  Chairnuin  of  the  Commission!  Sir  Cliffoi'd  Sif- 
ton,  has  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  forestry 


WAYS  TO  SAVE  WASTE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

MR.  WILSON  went  at  the  problem  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, as  followj? :  The  question  of  waste  enters  into  this 
(juestion  of  mechanical  saws  to  a  certain  extent.  Every- 
body knows  how  high  the  stumps- have  been  in  the  past, 
and  how  much  wood  it  wasted  in  the  tops.  I  have  beeiji 
through  oi)erat,ions  where  the  stumps  were  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  became  higher  as  the  snow  became  deep- 
er. Most  of  the  companies  have  reduced  that  to  some- 
where about  two  feet  or  a  foot.        *  , 

Some  of  the  companies  don't  go  farther  in  the  tops 
than  six  iiiches  pr  four  inches,  some  go  to  four  and  a 
half  inches.  If  you  figure  out  in  a  cut  of  a  million 
logs  that  in  reducing  your  stumpage  height  six  inches, 
and  going  into  your  tops  three,  four  or  five  feet  higher 
it  means  a  very  large  amount  to  the  lumberman.  In-  re- 
gard to  stumpiyg,  the  main  objection  is  that  the  men 
M'ould  not  get  on' their  hands  and  knees  to  saw  a  stump 
off  close  to  the  ground.  In  France,  and  in  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  they  are  getting  practically  flush  to  the 
ground,  and  the  oliject  in  using  these  meehanica)  saws 
is  tluit  a  man  eouh'i  stand  un  p-^rfectly  straight  ami  saw 
h.:s  cuis  close  to  the  ground,  so  yuu 'wouhl  liavo  a  big 
savir.g  in  the  stump  height. 

As  regards  the  tops,  everybodj'  knows  that  there  are 
more  knots  in  the  lops  than  :n  the  ]):)dy.  The  balsam 
tops  are  ^-ery  apt  to  be  thi.^,  way,  and  there  has  been  a 
very  big  discussion  about  it.  and  then  the  question 
comes  up  whether  we  can  get  that  stuff  to  rhe  mill  or 
not,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while,  if  we  have  to  change 
oiir  methods.  It  may  cost  more  to  get  the  tops  down 
to  the  mills  ihan  they  are  worth,  but  the  question  is, 
have  we  an.v  right  to  waste  that  material  that  can  he 
taken  out,  even  if  it  does  not  cost  more.  If  you  are 
cutting  logs  and  you  bring  out  a  million  tops,  and  say 
the  average  diameter  of  a  top  is  four  inches,  and  the 
top  of  the. tree  is  between  17  and  19  feet,  then  you 
bring  out  a  million  jjieces,  say  31/2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  8  feet  long.  You  are  bringing  out  a  great  deal  of 
wood,  and  that  saves  the  number  of  trees  which  you 
have  actually  cut  down,  I  say  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  have  any  right  to  leave  these  tops  in  the  woods  and 
whether  in  the  long  run  we  would  not  save  money  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  trees  that  we  have  had  to  ciit 
and  also  the  area  over  which  we  have  to  cut  it.  That 
is  the  situation,  and  anything  that  reduces  the  stump 
height  and  gives  us  more  wood  at  the  top,  is  worth  con- 
sidering, 

Mr.  Wilson  added :  I  was  looking  over  our  log  pile 
and  we  liave  stuff  there  21/2  inches  at  the  small  end. 
There  is  wood  enough  in  these  sticks  to  make  a  lot  of 
paper,  provided  yon  bring  the  whole  thing  out  to- 
gether. The  knots-  in.  the  tops  are  not-  very  bad.  They 
work  up  into  pulp  in  the  digesters.  They  are  also 
ground  up  just  the  same  as  the  knots  are  ground  uji 
completely.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  got 
to  the  basis  where  it  does  not  make  any  difference;  we 
go  ahead  and  grind  that  stuff,  and  cook  it.  There  is 
necessarily  a  large  i)roi)ortion  of  waste,  but  the  presi- 
(h'Ut  of  our  comi)any  has  gone  on  the  basis  that  we 
ought  to  bring  that  wood  out  and  use  it. 

We  never  used  to  take  a  piece  of  balsam  that  had  rot 
in  it.  but  we  have  taken  it  lately,  cut  and  split  it  and 
put  it  into  the  burners.   Nothing  is  wasted  today. 
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Woodlands  Section  and  Forest  Products  Laboratories  Will 

Work  Together 


Tlie  Woodlands  yectiou  wauts  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  to  solve  some  of  tlieir  problems.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Bates  explained,  at  the  fall  raeetiug  of  the  Section,  what 
the  laboratories  can  do  in  the  way  of  investigation.  Ilis 
remarks  follow. 

The  Forest  Product  Laboratories  have  been  mention- 
ed several  times,  and  we  are  very  much  interested  in 
co-operating  not  only  with  the  pulp  mills  but  with  other 
users  of  wood  as  well,  and  with  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion. 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association  is  three  of  four  years  old,  and  you  are 
a  younger  Section,  but  I  think  the  two  will  work  very 
nicely  together,  one  supplementing  the  other. 

We  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mill 
problems  are  not  the  only  important  problems.  When- 
ever you  investigate  any  method  of  utilizing  wood,  you 
sooner  or  later  get  back  to  the  raw  materials,  the  che- 
mical, physical  and  mechanical  nature  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  supply.  Those  are  the  questions  which 
this  W^oodlands  Section  is  particularly  interested  in. 

I  might  explain  that  at  the  Forest  Product  Labora- 
tories, the  pulp  and  paper  division  is  undergoing  re- 
organization, and  we  hope  it  will  go  through.  The  war 
and  the  wonderful  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  almost  wrecked  the  institution,  but  we 
are  hoping  to  see  reorganization  take  place. 

The  line  of  work  in  pulp  and  paper  which  we  are 
paying  most  attention  to  is  the  fundamental  chemistry 
of  pulp  wood.  This  is  not  very  spectacular  work,  per- 
haps, and  the  results  may  not  be  of  some  use  for  years, 
but  just  the  same  we  consider  it  most  important  work 
to  know  what  the  composition  of  the  pulp  wood  is.  No 
one  has  ever  investigated  this  factor  in  Canadian  wood, 
and  it  has  onlj'  been  investigated  to  a  slight  extent  in 
other  countries.  The  work  consists  in  determining  the 
cellulose,  ligniu,  resins,  fats  and  other  constituents 
along  with  the  physical  properties,  such  as  fibre,  di- 
mensions proportion  of  short  fibres,  etc. 

The  scheme  of  reorganization  is  based  on  financial 
co-operation  between  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and 
the  Government.  The  Govei'ument  is  not  slow  in  start- 
ing scientific  work  and  deserves  credit.  l)ut  we  feel 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  should  now  support 
such  work.  We  have  an 'Advisory  Committee,  through 
the  Technical  Section,  which  offered  to  raise  money 
from  the  pulp  and  paper  companies.  Money  has  been 
subscribed,  and  we  hope  that  the  working  arrangement 
will  be  carried  into  effect  this  fall.  Now,  this  means 
that  the  investigations  to  be  made  will  be  decided  up- 
on jointly  by  the  Laboratory  staff  and  the  contribut- 
ing companies,  so  that  any  problem  which  may  be 
suggested  will  be  properly  considered. 

You  have  this  morning  made  one  suggestion,  name- 
ly, the  utilization  of  hard  wood.  I  understand  that  a 
resolution  has  gone  through  to  that  effect,  and  I 
suggested  to  one  or  two  that  this  Section  follow  up 
the  request  for  the  investigation  by  making  a  report 
on  the  subject.  This  is  the  only  Section  which  can 
give  us  the  information  to  work  on.  that  is.  what  spe- 
cies of  hard  wood  are  most  important  from  the  cut- 
ting point  of  view,  the  quantities,  the  cost  of  cutting 
and  getting  them  out  of  the  woods,  etc.  These  are 
points  which  you  can  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon. 


so  1  trust  you  will  ajjpoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
rei)ort  on  this  hard  wood  question. 

That  would  be  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
investigation  by  the  Board  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  work  at  the  Laboratory.  If  there 
are  strong  demands  for  experimental  work  as  being 
important  and  timely,  no  doubt  such  an  investigation 
will  be  undertaken.  We  encouraged  the  Laurentide 
Company  to  go  ahead  with  the  Grand  'Mere  experi- 
ments, and  believe  that  the  mills  themselves  can  con- 
tinue grinding  tests  of  hard  woods  to  good  advantage. 

Regarding  hard  wood  for  pulp,  there  is  not  very 
much  that  I  can  say.  Of  course,  poplar  is  largely 
used,  and  I  consider  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
expansion  of  the  use  of  poplar  for  soda,  sulphate  and 
sulphite  pulp  in  Canada.  Canada  imports  a  large  quan- 
tity of  short  fibre  soda  pulp  (which  is  largely  poplar) 
from  the  United  States  every  year,  and  I  cannot  see 
why  Canada  should  refrain  from  making  up  that  im- 
port. Birch  is  used  to  some  extent  in  Canadian  mills 
for  pulp  by  the  soda  and  sulphate  processes,  and  I 
think  with  the  extension  of  the  .sulphate  process  there 
will  be  much  wider  use  for  the  miscellaneous  species. 
One  opportunity  in  Canada  in  connection  with  the  sul- 
phate process  is  the  manufacture  of  bleachable  sul- 
phate pulp  for  the  higher  grades  of  paper,  such  as 
book  and  writing.  This  is  a  big  industry  in  Europe  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  have  made  a  few 
experiments  on  punky  poplar  from  the  West.  This  is 
hardly  a  pulp  and  paper  proposition,  nor  a  problem  of 
utilization  along  the  well  established  lines  of  other 
wood-using  industries.  The  indications  are  that  this 
decayed  poplar  contains  soluble  material  that  yields 
sugar,  and  might  be  foiind  to  yield  ethyl  or  grain  al- 
cohol. These  are  experiments  which  could  not  be  con- 
tinued on  account  of  small  .staff,  the  war  and  other 
conditions,  but   there  is  a  starting  point. 

Now,  ju.st  as  to  how  the  Woodlands  Section  can 
best  co-operate  with  the  Technical  Section  and  with 
the  Laboratory,  it  is  hard  to  say  at  the  present  time. 
As  a  general  proposition  I  would  suggest  that  you 
bring  forward  the  problems  of  utilization  which  are 
most  pressing,  and  of  most  general  interest,  and  dis- 
cuss them  in  your  Section,  so  that  there  will  be  some 
information  to  start  on.  You  quite  appreciate  that 
the  Laboratories  and  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  not 
going  very  far  into  the  details  of  utilization  without 
knowing  the  facts  as  to  the  raw  material  and  the 
natural  resources,  and  T  think  you  will  get  your  best 
eo-operation  with  the  other  agencies  in  the  working 
out  of  these  problems  by  careful  and  systematic  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  important  of  the.se  problems.  You 
might  do  well  to  start  on  the  hard  wood  problem. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dalton  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  investigate  the  logging  conditions,  to 
find  out  if  any  improvements  can  be  brought  forward 
to  a.ssist  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  in  solving 
the  problem  of  using  hard  woods,  and  make  a  report  tp 
the  annual  meeting  in  February.  This  committee  will 
consist  of  Mr.  Wilson,  :Mr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr. 
Kane  and  Mr.  Kenny,  and  will  elect  their  own  chair- 
man. 


October  31,  1918. 
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Importance  of  Using  Hard  Woods- 
Beetle  Attacks  Spreading 

MR.  R.  O.  SWEEZEY,  who  is  a  close  observer  aud 
careful  student  of  forestry  couditious  brought  out  some 
important  points  at  the  meeting:  of  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion. He  said  :It  has  been  my  privilene  to  travel  over  a 
good  part  of  eastern  Canada,  in  fact  over  the  west  too, 
and  the  thing  that  is  impressed  upon  me  very  much 
more  aud  more  as  I  run  over  the  areas,  is  the  gradual 
increasing  of  the  hard  wood.  We  knew  from  our  dis- 
cussions and  meetings  together  from  time  to  time,  that 
we  are  convincing  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  the  hard 
woods  will  gradually  gain  the  ascendancy  unless  we 
arrest  them.  Our  impression  in  this  respect  should  be 


A  Good  Stand  of  Black  Spruce  in  Quebec, 
conveyed  to  the  technical  section  of  this  Assocaitiou 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  discuss  the  problem    and 
adopt  measures  towards  the  utilization  of  this  hard 
wood. 

In  the  United  States,  too,  they  had  conditions  simi- 
lar to  ours  at  one  time,  I  think  you  all  realize  this  and 
we  know  that  spruce  is  diminishing  very  greatly  here 
also,  and  hard  wood  is  coming  up  in  place  of  it.  We 
have  learned  from  our  past  experience  on  the  St.  Mau- 
rice and  parts  of  Ontario,  that  have  been  worked.  In 
the  province  of  Ontario,  in  the  new  country,  where  the 
Indian  has  only  very  recently  been  forced  out,  spruce 
IS  plentiful,  and  balsam  is  less  plentiful.  Coming  east, 
;is  Dr.  Howe  has  mentioned,  we  know  that  balsam  is 
disappearing  as  disease  is  affecting  it,  so  that  it  is  not 
able  to  increase  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  I 
greatly  fear  that  our  spruce  will  be  affected  like  that 
some  day.  The  New  Brunswick  spruce  is  very  serious- 
ly affected.  The  bud  worm  has  taken  the  balsam,  aud 
it  has  ftow  attacked  the  spruce,  and  is  wiping  it  out. 
As  stated,  it  evidently  has  started  in  the  east,  from 
Newfoundland  wdiere  we  observed  it  first,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  There  the  balsam  was  .swejjt  completely 
away,  and  then  the  spruce  was  attacked.  New  Bruns- 
wick balsam  is  severely  hit,  and  the  spruce  is  now  be- 
ing attacked.  Ju.st  last  summer  we  observed  that  the 
bud-worm  was  slightly  attacking  the  sjjruce  in  the  Up- 
per Ottawa  region,  and  is  moving  westwai'd.  The 
tlepradations  have  reached  the  Ontario  boundary  now. 
And  I  think  it  ma.y  be  arrested  there,  nidess  it  takes  1o 
the  spruce.  Unless  we  either  arrest  this  insect  or  cause 
its  destruction,  or  develop  some  means  to  utilize  hard 
wood,  as  ^Ir.  Wilson  has  told  us  can  be  done,  the  pulp 
aud  paper  industry  will  be  in  bad  shape. 


I  hope  that  our  discussions  here  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, will  bring  us  to  realize  what  our  real  problems 
are,  but  unless  we  give  thought  and  serious  thought 
to  these  problems  we  are  very  liable  to  overlook  a  great 
many  things  that  will  be  of  undoubted  benefit  to  us, 
aiul  I  think  that  unlimited  discussion  of  these  various 
liroblems  and  the  various  suggestions  which  are  made, 
will  have  the  result  of  greatly  improving  the  industj-y. 

I  merely  mention  these  matters,  and  I  am  offering  the 
suggestions  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  I  would  sooner 
hear  from  others  in  this  regard.  So  far  I  must  say  I 
am  only  .stating  my  opinion  in  regard  to  choking  off 
some  of  our  troubles,  but  I  think  most  of  us  are  in  the 
same  position,  aud  I  think  we  can  all  see  the  relative 
importance  of  starting  any  work  such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested here  tody.  We  must  not  expect,  how^ever,  at 
"one  erack",-to  remedy  all  our  evils.  One  hundred 
years  from  now  we  will  probably  have  as  many  trou- 
bles as  we  have  today,  but  let  us  meet  what  we  have 
as  we  come  to  them,  and  we  will  then  feel  that  we  have 
done  something  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 

This  is  the-  most  important  Section  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  Canada,  and  upon  the  ability  of  this 
Section  to  overcome  the  difficulties  facing  us  will  de. 
pend  the  success  of  the  other  Sections  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  work  hand  in  hand 
to  bring  our  ideas  forward  in  such  a  way  that  there 
will  never  be  any  friction  amongst  us,  and  we  will  un- 
derstand one  another  that  we  are  all  working  for  our 
mutual  benefit. 


MR.  W.  G.  POWER  added :  I  have  just  one  word  to 
offer  in  regard  to  Mr.  Sweezey's  remarks  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  dark  beetles  on  spruce.  Down  on  the  south 
shore,  within  fifty  or  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  Que- 
bec city  we  first  noticed  this  bark  beetle  early  last 
March.     It  appeared  apparently  at  first  to  be  in  cut 


Work  of  the  Larch  Saw-Fly  and  the 
Live  Spruce,  Dead  Tamarack  and  Dying  Balsam. 
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over  land.  It  did  not  apix'ur  in  the  vir<riii  timbor  at 
all.  I  have  dnrinp  tlin  past  sninnier  visited  several 
areas  of  virgin  timber,  where  I  found  that  at  least  se- 
venty per  cent,  of  the  largre  spruce  was  absolutely  dead, 
and  lots  of  the  pround  .spruce  was  very  badly  affected. 
Just  how  far  it  is  going  to  go  T  don't  know,  but  I  think 
Mr.  Sweezey  is  right  when  he  .says  it  is  working  uj) 
from  Newfoundland  because  it  is  first  noticed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Sweezey  and  Mr.  Dalton  mentioned  the  ti'ying 
out  of  different  kinds  of  woods  as  hard  wood,  as  far  as 
pulp  goes.  If  exi)eriinents  could  be  arranged  with  F.P.L.. 
which  has  the  necessary  equipment,  and  if  they  could 
give  us  the  information  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  "We 
have  to  get  the  information  from  the  technical  end  of 
this  Association,  as  to  just  what  they  can  use  and  how 
they  use  it.  Then  it  is  up  to  us  to  find  the  means  of  get- 
ting it  out.  We  can  drive  it,  or  by  spending  a  little 
more  money  on  road,  we  could  use  our  tractors,  which 
are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
some  machine  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  that  will 
be  feasible  to  haul  it  up  to  fifteen  miles,  as  a  commer- 
cial pro])osition. 

MR.  J.  J.  CAMPBELL  said  :  We  made  some  experi- 
ments with  the  barking  of  the  wood  and  we  found  pa- 
per birch  barked  very  well  in  the  drums.  The  only 
wood  we  could  not  bark  at  all  was  bass  wood. 

We  also  barked  poplar,  but  not  very  well.  The  bulk 
of  our  hard  wood  we  peeled  in  the  summer  in  the  woods. 


ASK  GOVERNMENT  TO  SUPPORT  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section  Mr. 
Ellwood  Wilson  proposed  two  resolutions,  as  follows : 

The  first  resolution  is  that  the  members  present  here 
ask  their  respective  companies  if  they  will  contribute 
towards  making  up  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  given  to  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  to  spend  in  the  further 
conduct  of  the  experiments  which  have  already  been 
started.  The  Riordon  Company'  and  the  Laurentide 
Company  have  been  contributing,  and  we  are  willing 
to  keep  our  contribution  on  the  same  ba.sis,  but  we 
would  like  to  get  some  co-operation,  so  we  could  do 
the  work  more  satisfactorily. 

The  other  resolution  is  that  this  Section  is  in  favor 
of  the  experimental  work  carried  on  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  looking  foward  the 
use  of  hard  wood  in  papennaking,  or  to  find  some 
other  uses  for  hard  wood  which  would  help  us  in  our 
work. 

The  Forest  Product  Laboratories  are  equipped  for 
this  work,  and  they  want  a  demand  for  this  work,  be- 
cause the}-  cannot  go  to  the  Government  and  say  they 
want  to  carry  on  such  investigations,  unless  there  is  a 
demand  for  work  of  this  particular  kind,  and  T  think 
if  this  Section  will  pass  a  resolution  asking  them  to 
carry  out  the  experiments  that  the  Government  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  grant  their  request. 

The  resolution  as  passed  reads:  "That  the  firms 
represented  in  this  Section  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  a 
fund  for  the  continuation  of  forest  investigations  and 
the  Commission  of  Conservation  be  asked  to  continue 
its  work  and  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Premier  of  Canada,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  asking 
that  the  Government  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion to  carry  on  the  work." 

It  was  also  voted  to  send  a  telegram  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  Mr,  R.  H,  Campbell,  director  of 


the  Forestry  Branch,  who  had  met  with  a  serious  ac- 
cident. 

MR.  VOLKMAR,  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
said  that  the  companies  would  profit  by  giving  co-op- 
ei-ation  and  financial  support  to  the  work  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission,  The  help  of  practical  lumber- 
men should  be  enlisted  in  trying  out  new  implements 
and  methods.  The  effoi-ts  of  the  Woodland  Section 
should  be  effective  along  these  lines. 

By  vote  of  the  Section  the  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Montreal  the  day  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in 
February. 

The  need  of  Government  assistance  and  attention 
was  emphasized  in  the  matter  of  investigating  insect 
and  fungus  attacks  on  forest  trees.  A  resolution  ask- 
ing the  (jovcrnnidnt  for  support  of  this  work  was 
passed  Tuumimousl.v.  Dr.  Bates  mentioned  that  the 
P''orest  Products  Laboratories  woidd  like  to  extend 
their  pathological  work  to  the  study  of  fungi  in  liv- 
ing trees. 


Piling   Wood    in    Sweilen. 

APPOINTS   CHAIRMEN   OF   COMMITTEES. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  who  is  Chairman  of  • 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  having  been  selected  for  this  post  at  the  re- 
cent annual  congress  in  St.  Louis,  has  appointed  the 
Chairmen  of  the  different  committees  for  the  corning 
year.  This  is  always  the  prerogative  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Section.  The  presiding  officers  of  the 
various  committees  then  name  the  members  which  will 
serve  iinder  them.  Mr.  Costigane  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing appointments: — 

Human   Relationships — Miss     Nesta     C.     Edwards, 
Kimberly-Clark   Co..   Xeenah,  Wis. 

Membership  Committee — C.  B.  MHner.  Hammermill 
Paper  Co..  Erie.  Pa.  ' 

Safe  Practices — Robert  X.  Altman,  Marathon  Paper 
ilills  Co.,  Rothschild,  Wis. 

Program  Committee — Clarence  E.  Jackson.  Consoli- 
dated Water  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Grand     Rapids^ 
Mich. 

Bulletin  Committee— G.  W.  Phillips,  Champion  Fibre 
Co.,  Canton,  N.C 


The  Cynic  s  Dictionary  has  this  definition:  "Hock: 
to  'soak' something  we  havenoiise  for.  Hence,  "Hoch 
der  Kaiser.*"    '  ^ 

Canadians  are  "soaldiiff  '  Old'  Bill  vdth  Victory 
Bonds.  Buy  all  you  can  and  help  plaster  the  villain. 
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HOW  EFFICIENT  IS  YOUR  PACKING? 

Copyright,  1918,  by  W.  F.  8CHAPH0RST. 

Packing  is  one  of  the  many  things  that  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  trouble,  especially  when  it  must  be 
removed,  or  when  the  shaft  must  be  turned  down 
smooth  on  account  of  scoring.  Otherwise,  however,  it 
is  seldom  given  a  thought,  and  the  same  kind  of  pack- 
ing is  frequently  used  over  and  over  again,  often  at 
a  considerable  money  loss.  It,  therefore,  occurs '  to 
the  writer  that  engineers  might  be  interested  in  a 
simple  test  that  can  easily  be  made  to  determine  the 
friction  of  a  given  packing  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  the  friction  of  any  other.  This  test,  of  course, 
should  be  made  on  a  new  and  un-seored  shaft. 

Pack  the  stuffing  box  of  a  centrifugal  pump,  say, 
with  packing  No.  1.  just  tight  enough  so  there  is  no 
leakage  of  water.  Then  disconnect  from  the  motor 
or  engine,  and  rig  up  a  crank  of  some  kind  so  that 
the  shaft  can  be  turned  by  hand.  This  crank  is  shown 
in  the  sketch.  It  must  have  a  measured  distance,  in 
inches,  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  to  the  point  of 
application  of  the  pull  necessary  to  revolve  the  sliaft. 
The  direction  of  pull  must  always  be  at  right  angles 
with  the  crank  arm.  Rotate  4he  shaft  slowly,  and  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  spring  balances  determine  the  pull 
required,  as  closely  as  possible,  in  pounds.  E.xperi- 
ment  with  it  until  .vou  are  sure  ,vou  have  the  corr(>ct 
number  of  pounds,  and  then  make  a  note  of  it  so  as  not 
to  forget. 


POUNDS 


the  above  example  dite  to  poor  packing  must  be 
$50  X  0.685  =  $34.30. 
It  is  plain,  then,  "that  a  considerable  money  loss  may 
lurk  in  your  packing  methods  year  in  and.  year  out. 
Buy  the  kind  that  seals  in  the  water,  gas,  or  steam  ef- 
fectively, and  at  the  same  time  presents  the  least  fric- 
tion drag. 


Then  do  the  same  thing  with  packing  No.  2.  In- 
variably one  packing  will  create  more  friction  than 
the  other.  The  packing  that  creates  the  least  fric- 
tion, to  be  sure,  is  the  more  desirable.  This  test  can. 
therefore,  be  continued  time  after  time  until  the  pack- 
ing of  minimum  resistance  is  found. 

Now  substraet  the  minimum  pull  from  the  maximum, 
both  of  -which  -should  be  in  pounds ;  multiply  by  the 
length  of  the  crank  arm  in  inches,  then  by  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  made  per  minute  by  the  pump,  and 
divide  the  product  by  63,100.  The  answer  is  the  horse 
power  loss  due  to  poor  packing. 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  the  pull  with  ])acking 
No.  1  in  place  is  10  pounds,  and  with  packing  No.  2 
it  is  4  pounds.     The  difference,  therefore,  is  6  jjounds. 

If  the  length  of  the  crank  ai'm  is  12  inches  and  tlic 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  pump  is  600.  we  will, 
therefore,  have 

6  X  12  X  600 

=  0.685  hoi-se  power 

63,100 

To  be  continually  losing  this  much  power  because 
of  poor  packing  is  quite  an  item.  Perhaps  you  are 
losing  more  than  this,  ])ci'luips  not  so  much.  At  least, 
it  is  a  test  that  is  wortli  trying  if  you  are  dissatis- 
fied with  your  present  fjacking.  and  wish  to  detenu iiir 
whether  or  not  it  will  pay  you  to  purchase  a  kiiul  that 
is  more  expensive,  but  claimed  to  be  much  better.  Tiiis 
can  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  a  lioi-se 
power  per  year.  Thus  if  a  horse  power  per  year 
costs  you  approximately  $50.  the  cost  of  power  lost  in 


TRADE  ACCEPTANCES;  THEIR  NATURE  AND 
THEIR  USE. 

By  J.  E.  COOKSON. 

"For  the  December  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cortugated  Fibre  Box  Manufacturers,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Cookson,  assistant  secretary  and'  treasurer  of 
the  Mid-West  Box  Company,  prepared  the  following 
data  on  trade  acceptances,  which  was  read  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Association.  Our  industry  must  make  a 
study  of  the  Trade-Acceptance  System,"  sa.vs  Fibre 
Containers. 

"Four  Hundred  Million  Dollars  on  open  account  to- 
day on  the  l)ooks  of  the  busiiu^ss  interests  of  Amer- 
ica." 

This  is  tlie  statement  of  a  well  informed  Pittsburgh 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Acceptance  Committee 
in  an  address  to  the  Chicago  Credit  Men's  A.ssociation. 
The  figures  are  based  upon  information  obtained  in  a 
thorough  stud.v  of  existing  financial  conditions  pre- 
paratoi-y  to  making  a  vigorous  campaign  to  popu- 
larize the  Trade  Acceptance  System  and  to  educate 
the  tiisiness  world  in  its  use. 

The  present  practice  of  selling  a  bill  of  goods  pay- 
able in  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  days  from  date  of  ship- 
ment, and  of  carrying  the  bill  as  an  open  account  un- 
til the  buyer  forwards  his  check  in  payment,  is  not 
sound  in  priiwiple.  A  seller,  under  this  method,  is 
compelled  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  buyer  in  ob- 
taining settlement,  as  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
buyer  will  remit  on  the  due  date.  He  mav  take  an 
additional  five  days,  ten  da.vs  or  even  thirty  davs,  re- 
quiring on  the  part  of  the  seller's  collection  depart- 
ment a  systematic  follow-up  to  secure  payment,  even 
at  this  later  date.  In  the  meantime  the  seller  has 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  funds  to  continue  pur- 
chase and  maiiufactu'-e  of  goods  for  further  shipments, 
and  has  gone  to  the  banker  or  note  broker,  and  bor- 
rowed monev  on  his  own  note,  nossiblv  pledging  the 
open  accounts  or  other  collateral  as  security  for  the 
loan. 

Bv  tlie  Trade  Acceptance  System  the  seller  would 
ship  the  woods  and  along  with  the  invoice  forward  a 
trade  acceptance  for  the  amount  of  the  invoice,  due 
in  thirty  davs,  sixty  days  or  ninety  days,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  terms  of  sale.  If  the  buver  wishes 
to  avail  himself  of  the  ca.sh  discount  in  ten  days  from 
date  of  invoice,  he  may  destroy  the  acceptance  and 
forward  his  cheek  to  the  seller.  Tf  he  decides  to  take 
tlip  tinip  ofered  instead  of  diseountine  the  bill,  he 
writes  the  date  on  the  line  reading  "Accepted"  and 
follows  with  his  name  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  liank  at  which  the  acceptance  is  to  be  paid,  and 
retni'ns  it  to  the  seller. 

This  provides  the  seller  with  an  mieonditional  order- 
in  writing,  drawn  by  himself  upon  the  purchaser  of 
the  prnods.  which  has  been  accepted  hv  the  purchaser, 
payable  in  monev  to  the  order  of  the  buyer  or  a  third 
person  at  a  fixed  time.     This  is  a  Trade  Acceptance — 
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au  order  ou  the  liank  designated  by  the  instrument 
to  pay  the  obligation  at  maturity. 

One  of  the  common  forms  of  Trade  Acceptance  is 
shown  on  this  page. 

The  seller  has  thereby  been  provided  with  a  nego- 
tiable instrument,  which  he  can  endorse  and  offer  for 
discount. 

The  banker  looks  with  favor  upon  the  trade  accept- 
ance, because  it  is  a  two-name  paper  arising  out  of  a 
merchandise  transaction.  If  the  paper  matures  in 
ninety  days  or  less  the  banker  can  offer  a  favorable 
rate  of  diseount,  as  he  can  re-discount  the  acceptance 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  a  preferential  rate. 
The  Trade  Aeeeptanci?  has  been  placed  under  the  clas- 
sification of  Commercial  Paper,  as  defined  in  the  Na- 
tional Rank  Act  and  is,  therefore,  not  sub.iect  to  the 
ten  per  cent,  limitation  clause,  thus  increasing  the 
opportunity  of  the  banker  to  serve  his  customers. 

tinder  this  method  the  seller  has  placed  himself  in 
a  .stronger  position  to  ask  for  banking  credit.  He  has 
been  relieved  of  the  burden  of  carrying  and  financing 
his  customers.  He  has  an  instrument  which  encour- 
ages ]ir()m[)t  payment  at  maturity,  withcnit  the  dan- 
ger of  unearned  discounts  being  deducted  by  the  cus- 
tomer or  an  abuse  of  sales  terms  being  made.  It  fur- 
ther tends  to  check  overselling,  as  credits  will  be 
more  carefully  scrutinized  as  to  character  of  business 
handled  and  business  ability  of  and  reputation  of  the 
purchaser. 


The  buyer  is  compelled  to  adopt  efficient  business 
methods,  both  in  purchasing  and  his  sales  promotion, 
as  his  success  in  meeting  his  obligations  will  depend 
ujion  iiis  ability  to  pro])erly  finance  his  business.  He 
will,  therefore,  not  be  inclined  to  buy  more  than  his 
business  demands. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Trade  Acceptance  method  will  be  the  overcoming  of 
the  "returned  goods"  evil.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  worth  of  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  last  year  were  returned  by  the  buyers  to  the 
sellers  because  of  error  of  judgment  in  purchasing. 
When  a  buyer  knows  that  he  must  give  a  trade  accept- 
ance to  cover  the  goods  purchased,  he  will  be  carefid 
in  determining  the  amount  of  his  pureha.ses. 

Will  the  use  of-  the  Trade  Acceptance  become  com- 
mon practice?  We  are  assured  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Acceptance  Committee  that  it  is  a  question  of  only  a 
short  time  until  Trade  Acceptances  are  almost  as  com- 
mon as  "greenbacks." 

Ain|)le  financial  resources  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  to  provide  for  a  strong 
cam])aign  to  educate  the  business  world  in  the  use  of 
the  accei)tance,  and  to  secure  its  adoption  in  all  of 
the  ma.jor  lines  of  industry. 

Already  a  number  have  begun  to  use  the  acceptance. 
one   branch   of  the  paper  trade   being  on   the  list. 
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CONTINENTAL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

FORMED. 

The  Continental  Wood  Products  Company,  Ltd., 
was  organized  October  10,  1918,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $200,000.  The  directors  are :  Herman  Elsas, 
Thomas  Fynes,  S.  P.  Grogan,  I.  Kuhe  and  T.  G.  Mc- 
Laurin. 

The  officers  are :  President,  8.  P.  Grogan,  Quebec ; 
\'iee-President,  T.  G.  ]\IcLaurin,  Alontreal :  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Tiionms  Fynes,  New  York.  General 
Counsel,  Col.  F.   W.  Hibbard,  K.C..  of  Montreal. 

The  offices  of  the  company  are  211  McGill  St.. 
Montreal,  and  17  Battery  Place.  New  York  City. 

This  company  purchased  the  timberland  known  as 
the  Seignory  Deschambault  property,  located  in  the 


County  of  Portueuf  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  three  railroads,  with  a  very 
favorable  freight  rate  to  northern  New  York  and 
other  points.  The  laud  is  well  located,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  surrounded  by  settlements.  The  company  pro- 
poses to  operate  all  the  year  round :  winter  opera- 
tions have  already  been  started. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Grogan.  and  Mr.  T.  G.  McLaurin  are  both 
well  known  in  Canada.  They  are  both  experienced  in 
every  branch  of  the  lumber  industry,  and  will  gi%e 
close  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  company. 


The  man  "'"whose  face  would  stop  a  clock."  had  J»is 
innings  last  Saturday  nigfit,  when  'all  timepieces  were 
stopped  or  set  back  an  hour. 
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WHAT  WILL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  BOY? 

During  the  recent  Toronto  exhibition,  several  thous- 
and booklets  entitled  "Some  Facts  About  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry"  were  distributed  to  interested 
jiarties.  Enclosed  with  this  booklet  was  a  leaflet 
bearing  the  caption:  "What  Will  We  Do  With  the 
Boy?"  and  reading  as  follows: 

This  question,  one  of  the  niost  vital  to  all  thinking 
l)arents  has  to  be  solved. 

Possiblj-  he  has  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine  or  a  desire  to  be  a  chem- 
ist or  an  engineer. 

These  two  last  have  made  possible  the  great  expan- 
sion of  Canada's  Premier  Industry — Pulp  and  Paper. 

If  your  boy  has  a  liking  for  things  mechanical  he 
will  find  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  gives  him 
full  scope. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  industry  will  ap- 
peal to  the  intelligent  Canadian. 

1. — It  is  Canada's  greatest  manufacturing  industry. 

2. — The  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  business  are  fighting  men  who 
have  taken  large  areas  of  forest  lands  and  turned 
them  into  great  mills  and  prosperous  towns;  men 
who  have  harnessed  the  "white  coal'  'for  commercial 
purposes. 

3. — The  work  is  interesting  and  in  pleasant  and 
healthy  surroundings. 

4. — The  wages  and  salaries  are  good. 

5. — Paper  is  an  essential  commodity  and  with  the 
coming  of  world  peace  and  the  growth  of  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  Canada  and  U.S.  will  control 
the  paper  situation  of  the  world. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  your  boy's  future  asso- 
ciated with  the  industry  why  not  write  to  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
keep  in  touch  with  him? 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  do  so. 

A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary, 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 

304  Shaughuessy  Building,  Montreal. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  writes  us  that  the 
number  of  the  forms  returned  signed  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  has  undoubtedly  awakened  the  interest  of 
many  parents  to  seeing  that  their  sons  .shall  have  the 
benefit  of  entering  some  industry  where  previous 
training  will  bring  returns. 

One  parent  writes : 

"I  enclose  form  for  your  advice  on  pulp  and 
paper  industry  for  future  career  of  my  boy.  I 
shall  also  be  pleased  if  you  can  forward  to  me  at 
once  a  list  of  Canadian  mills  with  note  of  their 
output  and  class  of  paper  manufactured." 

A  fortunate  son,  indeed.  Another  letter,  an  exam- 
ple of  tlie  creative  workman,  so  ably  described  by 
:\Ir.  R.  B.  Wolf,  of  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  reads  in  part : 

"I  am  able  to  make  good  wages,  but  do  not  see 
any  great  prospects  ahead,  therefore  I  think  a 
change  is  desirable." 

Mr.  Dawe  goes  on  to  say:  It  will  be  tlie  work  of  the 
Association  to  interest  these  young  recruits  in  the 
ainjv  of  industry  to  concentrate  on  the  pulp  and. paper 
industry. 

In  the  ca.se  of  young  boys,  suitable  literature  will 
be  sent  from  time  to  time  and  co-operation  will  be 
sought  from  the  boy's  own  teacher,  so  that  on  leaving 


school  he  may  be  grounded  in  the  "three  R's"  of  Pa- 
permakiug — Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. 

In  this  connection  the  joint  meeting  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  Committees  on  Technical  Education  was 
held  at  Buffalo  on  September  16th,  and  is  of  vital 
interest,  as  it  is  the  work  of  this  joint  committee  to 
carry  through  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  standard 
text  books  dealing  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  educational  progress  in 
Canada  has  only  resulted  in  one  pulp  and  paper  class 
'  being  established  and  that  at  Thorold,  Ont.,  where  the 
great  volume  of  pulp  and  paper  products  has  led  the 
.civic  authorities  to  specialize  in  the  educational  facili- 
ties provided  for  the  young.  Other  centres  are  organ- 
izing this  winter. 

With  every  gi;eat  nation  busily  engaged  in  strength- 
ening the  Technical  knowledge  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations,  surely  Canada  will  give  up  her  os- 
trieh-like  attitude  voiced  by  Sir  Geo.  Euless  Foster  in 
stating  that  the  burden  of  Educational  reform  and  pro- 
vision for  expansion  of  Technical  Education,  should 
not  be  considered  in  war  time. 

Surely  her  people  are  gifted  with  sufficient  vision 
to  see  that  our  present  inflated  prosperity  will  feed 
more  quickly  than  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  unless  we 
are  taking  steps  to  marshall  our  forces  to  take  part  in 
"the  war  after  the  war"  the  economic  battle  where 
brains  and  technical  knowledge  will  be  the  howitzers 
blasting  the  way  to  economic  success. 


GEORGE  H.  MILLEN  YOUNG  AT  EIGHTY. 

"Young,  spry,  and  smiling."  with  a  mammoth  ca- 
pacity for  business,  describes  Mr.  George  H.  Millen, 
president  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  who  kicked  the 
eightieth  milestone  of  life  from  under  his  feet  la-st 
Wednesday,  -when  he  celebrated  his  birthday.  The 
workers  at  the  big  Hull  industry  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  in  Canada,  look  toward 
George  H.  Millen,  with  affection. 

Of  course  flags  flew  over  the  Chaudiere  plant  on 
the  occasion  of  the  president's  birthday,  but  he  was 
down  to  business  just  the  same,  wore  the  same  genial 
smile,  and  packed  a  real  firm  handshake  for  all  who 
wished   him   personal   birthday    congratulations. 

The  ladies  of  the  plant,  on  behalf  of  the  employees, 
welcomed  his  entrance  to  his  office  last  Wednesday 
by  way  of  presenting  him  with  a  truly  magnificent 
basket  containing  eighty  beautiful  roses — one  for  ev- 
ery milestone  that  had  passed.  In  addition  telegrams 
wishing  health  and  prosperity  poured  in  upon  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

The  career  of  the  president  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany is  already  well  known  to  Canadian  and  most 
American  ne;w.sprint  manufacturers,,  and  needs  n'o 
elaboration.  Anyone  who  does  not  know  it  had  bet- 
ter look  it  up.  It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  in- 
structive. 

In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Millen 
has  been  with  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  for  over  half 
a  century,  and  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  presi- 
dent, succeeding  the  late  W.  H.  Rowley. 


The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont., 
arc  making  an  addition  to  their  boiler  house  at  an 
otiuiated   cost   of  ^16,000. 

The  Hun  called  the  Belgian  treaty  a  "scrap  of  pa- 
per." A  Victory  Bond  is  a  "scrappy"  paper.  Buy  a 
bunch  and  bust  the  bully. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-15. — A  reinvestigation  of  the  cellulose-dextrose  re- 
lationship. Mary  Cunuingliaiii,  Univ.  St.  Andrews.  -I. 
Chem.  Soc.  113*,  173-81  (1918).—  Since  recent  re- 
searclies  in  the  .sugar  field  have  shown  that  a  mole- 
cular structure  is  not  necessarily  that  of  its  compon- 
ents after  liydrolysis.  and  since  the  theory-  that  cellu- 
lose is  a  polydextrose  anliydride  rests  on  observations 
of  optical  activity  and  reducing  power,  rather  than 
the  actual  isolation  of  the  products  of  hydrolytic 
cleavage,  the  problem  was  again  taken  up.  Cotton 
cellulose  and  esparto  cellulose  were  used.  The  action 
of  73  per  cent.  H.^SO^  and  40  per  cent  HCl  is  discussed 
and  properties  of  the  products  given,  as  polarimeter 
measurements.  It  is  seen  that  hydrolysis  of  cellulose 
with  strong  acids  yields  polysaccharose  ester  salts,  and 
that  a  quantitative  resolution  of  cellulose  to  dextrose, 
as  claimed  by  Willstaetter  and  Zeclimeister,  has  not 
been  effected.  Polarimetrie  evidence  and  cupric  re- 
duction are  untrustworthy  as  sole  guides  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  hydrolytic  products;  isolation  and 
identification  of  the  products  of  hydrolysis  or  their 
immediate  or  characteristic  derivatives  offer  the  only 
legitimate  solution.  Even  on  heating  the  above  ester 
salts  with  diluted  acid  dextrose  was  not  formed,  but 
instead  further  condensation  of  the  complex  seemed 
to  occur.  Only  in  the  case  of  theH  .SO^  hydrolysis  of 
the  Ba  salts  were  residual  sirups  obtained  which 
yielded  a  small  amount  of  glucosazoue. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-15. — Esparto  cellulose  and  the  problem  of  con- 
stitution.— Charles  Frederick  Cross  and  Edward  John 
Bevan.  London.  J.  Chem.  Soc.  113,  182-7  (1918).  See 
preceding  abstract  (A-15). — Co-operative  work  is  now 
being  undertaken  in  collaboration  with  Napper, 
Lewis  and  Irvine.  Esparto  cellulose  (A)  was  chosen 
as  a  type  for  parallel  study  with  normal  cotton  cel- 
lulose," (B)  because  it  yields  a  constant,  high  propor- 
tion of  furfuraldehyde,  (C)  (12.5  per  cent.)  when 
treated  with  acid  by  the  usual  methods,  and  gives  a 
rose-red  color  with  aniline,  these  reactions  being  an 
index  and  measure  of  the  constitutional  differences, 
both  in  proximate  and  ultimate  groups.  (A)  shows  the 
same  reactions  as  the  cereal  celluloses,  but  differs  from 
these  in  being  homogeneous — an  assemblage  of  fusi- 
form, elongated  cells,  and  in  having  the  normal  per- 
centage of  C  and  II  (44.68  and  6.16  per  cent,  in  one 
sample).  Experiments  on  the  action  of  acids  and  al- 
kalies on  (A)  are  described.  The  main  result  of  the 
work  reported  in  this  and  the  preceding  abstract  is  to 
re-open  the  whole  guestion  of  the  cellulose-dextrose 
relationship.  It  is  held  that  the  '■  intervening  fac- 
tor of  the  unexplored  colloidal  state"'  must  be  seriously 
reckoned  with,  e.g..  the  fixation  of  SO,  or  SO,  in 
stable  union  does  not  take  place  with  dextrose,  and  an 
explanation  must  be  found  for  this  reaction  in  the 
ease  of  (A)  and  (B);  moreover,  it  involves  a  consider- 
able thermal  effect,  since  the  II.SO,  dihydrate  must  be 
resolved.  It  is  held  that  a  nucleus  group  of  a  eollodial 
complex  might  acquire  sufficient  excess  basicity  to 
initiate  such  a  reaction  by  virtue  of  the  affinity 
strains  of  the  eollodial  system,  and  that  some  factor 
of  this  sort  plays  a  part  is  indicated  by  the  profound  ' 


changes  in  the  furfuroid  complexes  induced  by  reac- 
tions not  in  themselves  of  an  energetic  character. 
Other  undetcrinined  (luestions  in  regard  to  the  SO, 
esters  are  discussed. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

E-2.  Sulphite  coal.  K.  W.  Strehlenert.  Pulp  and 
Paper.  16,  p.  (ill.  (;S7.  709,  735  (1918).  The  combined 
lignJM  comi)ouiuls  are  broken  >ip  by  oxidation  with  air 
at  about  200  deg.  C.  and  the  combustible  residues  pre- 
cipitated. The  action  of  hydrogen  forming  metals, 
in  tending  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  is  curtailed  by  causing  the  oxidation  of 
both  free  and  combined  sidphurous  acid  to  take  place 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  addition  of  sodium  bisul- 
phite previous  to  oxidation  makes  the  reaction  more 
uniform  and  reduces  the  ash  in  the  final  product  from 
18  [jcr  cent  to  5  or  6  per  cent.  The  yield  is  70  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  dry  substance  in  the  lye.  which  ranges 
from  9  per  cent  to  17  per  cent,  depending  on  cooking 
methods.  Lye  from  a  sulphite  alcohol  plant  can  be 
used.  Lead  lined  iron  autoclaves  are  used.  The  heat 
that  must  be  supplied  is  about  430,000  calorics  for  a 
ten  cubic  meter  autoclave  containing  71/0  cubic  meters 
of  lye.  Some  by-products  of  the  process  are  sulphur- 
ous acid,  sulphur,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and 
methyl  alcohol.  By  treating  the  mother  liquor  two  or 
three  times  with  peat,  12  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  more 
of  the  solids  may  be  obtained.  This  treatment  also 
vei'v  much  facilitates  the  de-watering  of  the  peat. — 
R.C. 

K-23 — Reinforced  translucent  paper.  E.  Bellan.  Brit.. 
113.062.  July  14,  1917.  A  textile,  or  metallic,  etc.,  re- 
inforcement is  secured  between  two  sheets  of  paper  by 
means  of  an  adhesive  material  as  glue,  starch,  etc.,  con- 
tninin<r  an  oily  body  such  as  linseed  oil.  petroleum,  etc. 
Till'  nil  renders  the  oaper  translucent.— (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23 — Imitation  leather,  N.  Aoyama,  Jap..  31.650, 
Oct.  20.  1917.  Sheets  of  oaper  or  cloth  are  jiasted  to- 
gether with  a  mixture  of  "monnyaru"  paste  and  glue. 
After  drying,  the  product  is  treated  with  formalin  to 
harden  the  glue,  then  oiled  and  saponified  with  alka- 
line solution.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a 
metallic  salt  and  tannin,  and  finally  treated  with  gly- 
cerol and  dyed  with  a  basic  dye. — (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23 — Waterproof  composition  for  paper.  Paper  22 
(191SI.  N,,.  24.  p.  20.  Bruno  Kuiffler  of  Winchester, 
^lass.  has  invented  an  imi)rovemcnt  in  waterproof  com- 
positions for  cfiating  paper.  Considerable  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  ai)i)lying  paraffin  wax  in  a  thin  uni- 
form layer  on  pai)er,  more  particularly  when  the  paper 
is  in  large  sheets  or  in  a  web.  The  new  composition 
consists  of  a  liquid  ammonium  soap  composed  of  stearic 
acid,  stearin  or  e(|uivalent.  emidsified  with  an  nn- 
saponifiable  sid)stance,  as  paraffin  and  diluted  with 
water.  The  composition  is  applied  to  the  paper  in  li- 
quid form,  after  which  the  water  is  evaporated,  leav- 
ing ammonium  stearate  and  paraffin,  or  their  equiva- 
lei!ts.  as  a  thin  uniform  layer  on  the  paper. — E.  K.  ^I. 

R-0 — The  paner  situation  in  PYance.  Paper  22  (1918). 
No.  19,  p|i.  11-12.  (ioveinmeiit  lakes  action  to  relietre 
■  he  existing  -.^lortage  of  supplies. —  E.  K.  ^1, 

R-7.  The  Ontario  Govejnment  system  of  labor  bti- 
-reaus.     II.  <'.  Hudson.    Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  31.  p. 
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690  (1918).  A  sketch  of  both  tlie  British  and  the  On- 
tario system  is  given,  together  with  a  snnitnary  of  the 
results' of  the  latter.— R.C. 


RECENT  U.  S.  PATENTS. 
Testing  the  Tearing-  Strength  of  Paper. 

No.  1.273.972.  Robert  O.  Wood.  Krookline,  Mass., 
assignor  to  Arthur  I).  Littk'.  Inc..  Boston.  Mass. 

The  device  described  in  this  patent  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  relative  tearing  strength  oi' 
different  classes  of  paper,  but  it  is  also  applicable  to 
testinor  or  measuring  the  tearing  strength  of  other 
fibrous  materials.  The  apparatus  comprises,  briefly, 
an  incline,  a  mechanism  traveling  on  the  incline  and 
i'.dapted  to  clasp  a  portion  of  the  paper  to  be  tested, 
a  straight  edge  set  at  an  angle  with  respect  to  the 
incline,  and  means  for  tightly  clamjiing  the  paper 
under  it  along  one  edge. 

lu   the   perspective   view   shown    in    the    figure,    the 


jiowiT  Ihan  hcri'toforc.  The  nuH'hanism  employed 
iiia.\  be  termed  the  rotary  helix  type,  with  baffles 
or  buckets,  coniijrising  a  rotary  horizontal  drum  hav- 
ing an  ojK'n  helical  channel  on  its  inner  p'eriphery. 


sheet  of  paper  is  shown  clamped  under  the  tearing 
edge  3.  and  clamped  also  at  the  end  of  the  lever  61. 
this  level  being  pivoted  on  a  fulcrum  indicated  at 
jiiu  7.  On  the  side  of  the  lever  opposite  to  the  clamp- 
iiig  device  and  at  a  relatively  short  distance  from  the 
fulcrum,  is  a  mushroom  shaped  pin  9  which  bears 
upcn  a  rubber  diaphragm  10.  Heliind  the  diaphragm 
is  confined  a  liquid,  such  as  glycerin  or  an,v  suitable 
fluid,  in  the  chamber  50.  This  fluid  communicates 
through  a  very  fine  passage  with  an  ordinary  pres- 
sure gauge  100,  the  object  of  the  fine  passage  being 
to  damp  the  vibrations  of  the  needle  of  the  pressure 
gauge.  The  adjustable  weights  11  and  12  supjily  in- 
ertia to  even  out  vibrations  produced  by  inequalities 
in  the  paper.  The  gauge  may  be  calibrated  to  in- 
diate  tension  in  ounces  or  in  terms  of  classification 
to  indicate  relative  tearing  strength.  An  average 
tearing  strength  may  be  determined  b.v  tearing  a  num- 
ber of  sheets  at  one  time,  and  dividing  the  reading  b.v 
the  muuber  of  sheets  torn. 

Treatment  of  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1.27:i,.S41.  William  (Irant  Piske,  I'urfleet.  Eng- 
land. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  ap])ara- 
tus  foi'  treating  paper  stock,  such  as  waste  pajier, 
wood,  etc..  which  require  to  be  soaked  and  at  least 
partiall.N'    disintegrated    for    manufacture    into    paper. 


THE  USE  OF  NITRE  CAKE  IN  PAPER  MAKING. 

In  answer  to  a  nuudier  of  requests  for  the  full  text 
of  an  abstract  on  the  use  of  nitre  cake,  the  Editor, 
wishes  to  say  that  the  reference  is  to  a  letter  we  wrote 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  In, 
a  discu.s.sion  on  the  uses  of  nitric  cake  the  Journal  made 
no  reference  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industrj'.  What  in- 
formation there  was  in  the  jiote  is  as  follows: 
.  "For  some  time  experiments  have  been  made  and 
some  application  has  resulted  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  nitric  caake  to  replace  part  of  the  alum  used  in 
the  engine  sizing,  of  paper.  Substitution  to  the  extent 
of  some  35  per  cent,  of  the  alum  previously  used  has 
been  claimed  to  have  been  effected.  Another  use  would 
apply  to  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  or  "kraft"  pulp. 
In  this  process  sodium  sulphate  or  salt  cake  is  the 
material  generally  employed,  and  during  the  incinera- 
tion of  the  evaporated  waste  liquors  this  is  reduced  to 
sodium  sulphide,  other  sodium  salts  being  converted 
to  sodium  carbonate,  which  is  later  causticized  with 
lime.  The  use  of  nitre  cake  entails  some  difficulties, 
which  have  been  satisfactoril.y  overcome  b.y  some  pulp 
mills.  It  will  be  seen  that  acid  sodium  sulphate  will 
furnish  only  half  the  sodium  sulphide  which  can  be 
derived  from  salt  cake.  It  will  be  further  observed 
that  the  action  of  acid  sulphate  will  convert  sodium 
carbonate  to  sodium  sulphate  with  the  liberation  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  is  not  desirable  to  have  in  the 
furnace.  The  acvid  will  also  convert  the  sodium  sul- 
phide into  h.vdrogen  sulphide.  This  action  has  the 
further  disadvantage  of  destroying  the  sodium  sul- 
phide, the  pre'sence  of  which  is  desired  in  the  process. 
If  the  action  of  the  nitre  cake  is  allowed  to  proceed 
where  the  gaseous  products  ma.v  freely  enter  a  room 
in  which  workmen  are  employed,  there  is  danger  of 
suffocation  by  the  carbon  dioxide  and  of  poisoning 
b.v  the  h.ydrogen  sulphide  unless  the  acid  character  of 
the  nitre  eake  is  first  neutralized.  Of  the  two  dangers, 
that  from  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is.  undoubtedly  the 
more  serious.  In  fact,  several  deaths  have  resulted 
from  improper  use  of  this  material.  With  proper 
handling,  however,  nitre  cake  is  entirel.v  satisfactory 
in  the  l>ulp  mill. " 


cardboard,  and  the  like;  this  apparatus  being  de- 
signed to  enable  the  treatment  to  be  carried  on  con- 
tinuously   and    with    less    expenditure    of    mechanical 


IMPORTATION  OF  PYRITES  AND  GRIND 
STONES. 

The  list  of  restricted  imports  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
War  Trade  Board,  provided  that  prior  to  October  1, 
1918,  licenses  might  be  i.ssued  for  the  importation  of 
125.000  long  tons  of  j).vrites.  Since  licenses  have  not 
been  issued  for  the  full  amount  so  permitted,  the  War 
Trade  Board  have,  by  a  new  ruling,  authorized  the  is- 
suance of  licenses  during  the  remainder  of  the  present 
calendar  year,  when  the  applications  are  otherwise  in 
order,  for  the  importation  from  Spain  of  the  unim- 
ported  balance  of  the  amount  originall.v  authorized, 
which  is  approximately  56,400  tons. 

The  restriction  upon  the  importation  of  grindstones 
has  been  modified  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  permit 
the  importation  of  grindstones  from  Europe  and  Med- 
iterranean Africa  when  coming  as  a  return  cargo  from 
said  countries,  when  shif)ped  from  convenient  ports 
and  when  loading  can  be  done  without  delay. 
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PAPER  INDUSTRY'S  SUCCESS. 

The  Monthly  Ko\  iow  foi-  October,  of  Greeiishields  & 
Co.,  t'ontuiiis  tlio  following: 

Till'  successive  increases  in  the  price  of  newsprint, 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  in  the  past 
few  week.s,  ju.stify  the  confidence  with  which  we  have 
viewed  the  problem  forced  on  tlie  pulp  and  paper  in- 
du.stry  by  the  publishers.  The  interim  price  of  $57  a 
ton  in  Canada  was  advanced  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
month  to  $(jy  a  ton,  that  price  to  be  effective  as  of  July 
1st  last,  on  the  order  of  the  Controller  appointed  by 
the  Dominion  Government.  In  the  United  States  the 
original  fixed  price  of  $62  was  revised  to  $70  a  ton  on 
appeal  to  the  courts  from  thre  decision  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  latter  body,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  manufacturers'  plea  of  increased  costs 
in  recent  months,  has  now  named  a  price  of  $75  a 
ton,  also  dating  from  July  1st. 

The  history  of  the  long  dispute  is  at  bottom  a  vin- 
dication of  the  principle  that  in  democratic  countries, 
justice  and  right  must  prevail,  and  there  is  no  place  for 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  or  special  privilege. 
The  start  of  the  dispute  was  the  naming  of  a  price  of 
$50  a  ton  for  newsprint,  when  supplied  to  Canadian 
publishers,  although  the  manufacturers  at  the  same 
time  were  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  their  entire  out- 
put abroad  at  prices  all  the  way  from  $60  to  $80  a 
ton.  It  was  a  case  of  pressure  from  one  group,  exert- 
ing large  influence  of  a  political  description,  against 
another  group  without  like  advantages,  but  the  com- 
mon right  to  go  about  their  business  as  they  would, 
provided  they  obsei-ved  the  laws  of  the  country.  There 
was  no  charge  of  combine  in  restraint  of    trade.  i 

The  price  of  newsprint,  as  dictated  by  the  run  of 
the  world's  markets,  had  risen  to  a  level  higher  than  ■" 
the  publishers  eared  to  pay.  The  publishers  were  at 
liberty  to  raise  the  price  of  their  product  or  reduce 
tlfeir  consumption  of  newsprint,  or  both,  to  adjust 
the  new  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves.  In- 
stead, they  bent  their  efforts  to  inducing  the  naming 
of  a  price  less  than  the  newsprint  manufacturers  were 
entitled  to,  and  temporarily  succeeded. 

The  quotation  of  .$.50  a  ton  named  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  Canada  was  arbitrary  in  every  respect,  and 
favored  the  publishers.  The  long  fight'  'of  the  manu- 
facturers since  then,  and  now  finally  won,  had  as  its 
basis  the  right  of  industry  to  freedom  from  restric- 
tions that  tend  to  become  confiscatory  and  the  right 
to  a  fair  profit,  if  justified  by  trade  conditions.  These 
have  been  maintained  in  Canada,  after  an  exhaustive 
review  of  manufacturing  costs  by  an  arbitrator,  with 
judicial  review  admissible  if  his  findings  are  opposed 
by  either  ])ul)lishers  or  manufacturers.  In  the  United 
States  the  position  has  been  simUar,  and  there  the 
judicial  review  was  invoked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Hurt  National  Trade. 
In  retrospect,  the  whole  dispute  in  Canada  stands 
out  as  unfortunate  from  the  general  commercial  and 
financial  standpoint.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  with  its  growing  import- 
ance as  a  factor  in  Canadian  export  trade,  was  seri- 
ously checked  by  the  ,inti-oduetion  of  the  price-fixing 
principle  in  the  autumn  of  1916.  Between  1914  and  the 
early  part  of  1917  the  daily  output  of  Canadian  news- 
print mills  had  risen  from  about  1,300  tons  a  day  to 
about  2,100  tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  60"p.e. 
Between  1917  and  1918  the  increase  was  from  2,100 


to  2,300  tons  a  day,  or  less  than  10  p.c.  An  industry 
that  could  have  added  millions  of  dollars  to  a  much 
lU'eded  balance  of  trade,  and  helped  to  steady  Cana- 
dian exchange,  had  conditions  been  favorable  to  its 
legitimate  expansion,  was  throttled  to  please  a  very 
small  proportion — about  10  p.c. — of  its  customers. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  said  previously  in  this 
conni'ction,  that  the  situation  will  work  out  ultimately 
to  the  advantage  of  existing  manufacturers  of  news- 
])rint  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  publishers.  If 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  been  left  to  its 
free  working  in  1916,  high  prices  would  have  stimu- 
lated the  building  of  new  mills,  and  so  an  increase 
in  production.  That  would  presently  have  corrected 
the  high  price  for  newsprint,  and,  through  an  in- 
crease in  com{)etition,  larger  production  would  have 
become  a  permanent"  gain  for  the  publishers.  As  it 
is,  a  normal  increase  in  the  supply  of  newsprint  has 
been  checked  by  pi'ice  fixing  and  the  mills  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come  are  likely  to  be  in  the  position 
of  an  industry  having  an  output  short  of  the  demand. 
That  of  itself  will  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duct high  for  an  indefinite  period,  and.  under  the  re- 
cently admitted  principle  that  the  manufacturers  are 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit,  without  political  dic- 
tation, the  industry  is  straightened  out  on  a  prosper- 
ous course.  The  chief  loss  of  the  situation  is  the  na- 
tional one,  that  the  legitimate  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry was  checked  at  a  promising  time.  The  re- 
sults will  become  more  apparent  later  on  when  com- 
mercial and  employment  conditions  are  not  as  buoy- 
ant as  to-day. 


NURSING  TROUBLES  AT  WINDSOR  MILLS. 

Windsor  Mills,  Que..  Oct.  29. 

The  recent  epidemic  spread  in  Windsor  Mills  with 
cxtraordinaiy  rajiidity.  conipl(>tcly  closing  down  the 
plant  of  the  Canada  Pa|)('i'  Company. 

Th(>  local  ]ihysiirians  were  unable  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation, but  by  energetic  action  the  services  of  some 
very  capable  medical  students  were  secured,  and  an 
emergency  hospital  opened ;  largely  owing  to  these 
measures  the  epidemic  subsided  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
s])read. 

^Ir.  F.  J.  ('am])bell  says  that  handling  ]iapermakers 
is  child's  iilay  to  managing  nurses. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  George  Carruth- 
ers.  of  the  Intcrlake  Tissue  ^lills.  who  kindly  jiresiMited 
the  Windsor  Enu'rgency  Hospital  with  a  sujuily  of  pa- 
per towels  and  erepe  tissue. 


A  SAD  LOSS  TO  T.  J.  STEVENSON. 

Word  was  received  in  Montreal  last  week  of  the 
death  of  Bayne  Hamilton  Stevenson,  the  only  child 
of  T.  J.  Stevenson,  of  the  Riordon  "Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  connected  with  the  Foundation 
and  Construction  Co.  of  New  York,  and  was  on  a 
piece  of  work  for  the  government  at  Savannah,  when 
he  was  stricken  with  the  epidemic.  He  was  27  years 
old,  and  leaves  a  widow.  The  large  representation  of 
the  trade  at  the  funeral,  which  was  held  at  St.  Cath- 
arines. Out.,  was  a  tribute  to  both  the  father  and  the 
son. 


Remember:  It  was  the  laSl  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back.  Your  bond  will  help  break  the  Kaiser's. 
But  don't  wait  to  be  the  last. 
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George  Traill,  who  was  a  director  of  Barber-Ellis. 
Limited,  and  assistant  to  C.  Gr.  Ellis,  manager  of  the 
comi)au.v"s  big  envelope  factory,  in  Brantford,  died  in 
that  city  last  week  from  pneumonia.  He  was  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age.  and  had  been  with  the  organiza- 
tion for  a  long  period,  removing  from  Toronto  to 
Brantford  in  1904,  after  the  big  fire  in  Toronto,  which 
destroyed  the  plant  of  the  compan.v.  The  late  Mr. 
Traill's  son  and  wife  were  also  down  with  the  influ- 
enza at  the  time  of  his  illness.  The  deceased  was 
a  faithful  and  conscientious  servant  of  the  company 
and  his  death  is  deeply  deplored. 

Charles  V.  Syrett,  manager  of  the  \'ictoria  Paper 
and  Twine  Co.,  Toronto,  who  has  been  laid  up  with 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  is  now  recovering  and  will 
likely  take  a  trip  south  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
■  EveretfBunt,  city  traveller  for  the  Ratcliff  Paper 
Co.,  Toronto,  has  been  seriously  ill  for  several  days 
with  pneumonia. 

•J.  B.  Piper,  of  the  selling  staff  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  paper  representatives  in  Ontario,  was  down 
several  days  recently  with  an  attack  of  influenza. 

Fred  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  Canada  Box 
Board  ('ompauy's  plant  at  Frankford,  Ont.,  has  re- 
covered from  an  attack  of  the  prevailing  malady. 
Many  hands  were  also  off  work  but  the  labor  situation 
lias  greatly  improved  during  the  past  few  days. 

The  i)lant  of  the  Don  V'alley  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
was  closed  down  during  the  past  week  owing  to  so 
many  hands  being  ill.  J.  McKeuzie,  assistant  super- 
intendent, was  laid  up  but  is  now  back  on  duty.  C.  R. 
Tuttle,  of  the  selling  staff,  was  also  a  victim  of  the 
"flu,"  but  is  now  at  his  desk  again. 

The  Boy  Scout^  of  Toronto  recently  distributed  one 
hundred  thousand  influenza  instruction  circulars  for 
the  Medical  Health  Officer  of  Toronto.  The  circulars 
were  delivered  to  several  thousand  employers  to- 
gether with  a  letter  addressed  to  each. 

The  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Montreal,  has  been 
instructed  to  see  that  the  by-law  which  prohibits; 
the  wrapping  of  meat,  bread  and  other  articles  of 
food,  in  newspapers,  is  strictly  carried  out  during  the 
present  epidemic. 

A.  B.  Thompson,  of  Th.  de  Schryrer,  Auckland, 
N.  Z.,  who  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Canada 
in  seach  of  various  lines  of  paper  for  his  firm,  was  in 
Toronto  again  during  the  past  week  calling  upon  the 
trade. 

Kenneth  Heenan,  12,  son  of  Dennis  Heenan,  super- 
intendent of  the  Ontario  Paper  Mills,  Thorold,  was 
accidentally  shot  and  killed  b.y  his  younger  brother  on 
Sunday,  while  they  were  handling  a  22-calibre  rifle 
during  a  rabbit  hunt. 

John  Lee  Robinson,  who  was  widely  known  to  tlie 
book  and  stationerv  ti'adc  in  Toronto,  died  last  week 


from  an  attack  of  influenza  and  pneumonia.  He  was 
thirty-nine  years  of  age  and  leaves  a  wife  and  one 
child.  For  a  nuinber  of  years  he  was  emplo.ved  in 
Britnell's  book  store  on  Yonge  street. 

F.  A.  McKenzie.  who  is  a  Canadian,  having  been 
born  in  Quebec  city,  but  for  many  years  has  been  Lon- 
don correspontleut  of  American  anil  ("anadian  daily 
l)apers,  has  arrived  in  the  Dominion  and  will  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  war.  He  has  affiliations 
with  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Times,  and  other  publica- 
tions and,  in  company  with  representatives  of  other 
Canadian  newspapers  in  London.  Mr.  McKenzie  has 
paid  periodical  visits  to  the  front. 

The  many  friends  of  V.  L.  Francis,  of  Woodstock, 
Out.,  former  proprietors  of  The  Times  in  that  city, 
will  sympathize  Avith  him  in  the  death  of  his  son,  Ted- 
die  Francis,  which  took  place  in  New  York  city  last 
week  following  an  attack  of  influenza.  He  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and,  before  leaving  Woodstock, 
after  receiving  a  summons  to  his  zedside,  his  parents 
were  handed  another  wire  announcing  his  death. 

On  the  occasion  of  celebrating  his  eightieth  birth- 
day, the  staff  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Toronto,  sent  a 
rongratidator.v  message  to  George  H.  Millen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company.  Mr.  Millen  has  been  identified 
with  the  Eddy  organization  for  fifty-two  years. 

Ernest  H.  Reed,  in  charge  of  the  library  of  the  Tor- 
onto Telegram  for  some  time,  and  previous  to  that 
a  member  of  the  Star  and  the  Globe,  pa.ssed  away 
very  suddenly  from  heart  failure  a  few  days  ago.  Mr. 
Reed  came  to  Toronto  from  England  eleven  years  ago 
and  leaves  a  widow  and  a  brother  in  ^lontreal,  be- 
sides relatives  in  the  Old  Coimtry. 

Victor  L.  W.  Harber,  assistant  manager  of  The  Fin- 
ancial Times  Bureau  in  Toronto,  who  had  been  in  the 
emplo.v  of  the  Bureau  for  some  years,  passed  away 
last  week  from  pneumonia.  He  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age  and  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  St.  Catharines,  where 
he  became  ill  and  died.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
two  sisters  and  a  brother. 

Ft  is  denied  that  negotiations  have  existed  between 
the  United  Planners'  Association  and  the  publishers 
of  a  leading  Western  Ontario  daily  for  its  purchase. 
It  is  said  that  before  the  close  of  the  war  sufficient 
stock  will  have  been  .subscribed  by  the  farmers  to 
launch  the  new  daily  which  will  be  issued  in  Toronto. 
The  publishing  program  of  the  United  Farmers'  will 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Pajjer  Controller  at  Ottawa,  who  has  given  his  con- 
sent to  the  starting  of  the  venture  toward  which  over 
$100,000  have  already  been  raised. 

George  A.  Talbot,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
younger  advertising  men  in  Toronto,  who  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  trade  papers  of  H.  Gagnier,  Limited,  and 
previous  to  that  was  seven  years  with  the  Acton  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  died  this  week  from  pneumonia,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  small 
children.  Mr.  Talbot  had  a  host  of  friends  who  deep- 
ly deplore  his  death, 
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,1.  Clark  Knox,  publishor  of  the  Smith  Falls,  Ont., 
lu'ws,  (liod  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  widel.v  known  in 
j)ublisl)inK  eireles  in  Eastern  Ojitario,  and  was  an  able 
newspaper  man. 

A  new  company  is  being  promoted  by  Ool.  W.  S. 
Diniiiek,  Toronto,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Cana- 
dian Can  Company,  Limited,  and  will  probably  be  lo- 
cated in  Bowmanville.  The  residents  of  the  lakeside 
town  will  vote  upon  a  by-law  on  November  11th,  au- 
thorizing a  bonus  of  $50,000  to  the  new  organization, 
wliich  will  erect  a  suitable  factory  and  employ,  at  least, 
fifty  hands  for  the  period  of  five  years.  The  Cana- 
dian Can  Company  will  manufacture  containers  from 
paper  or  with  a  combination  of  paper  and  tin  and 
other  metals. 

The  coating  paper  plant  of  Kitchie  and  Ramsay,  New- 
Toronto,  is  again  in  operation  after  being  practically 
closed  down  in  all  departments  for  some  daj's.  except 
the  calendering.  Many  of  the  employees  suffered  from 
the  prevailing  epidemic  and  two  of  them  passed 
away. 

The  Canada  Paper  Co,.  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  which 
was  closed  down  in  all  departments,  is  once  more  in 
operation.  Two  paper  machines  were  set  running  last 
■week,  while  it  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent week  things  will  resume  their  normal  state. 

The  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  has  prevented  a 
number  of  safety  rallies  which  had  been  planned  by 
A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association. 
Gatherings  were  to  have  been  held  at  Cornwall  and 
Ottawa,  but  they  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

Some  of  the  news  mills  which  have  been  short  in 
their  supplies  have  been  buying  from  .iobbers  in  or- 
der to  keep  their  customers  going  during  the  present 
emergency.  As  high  as  five  cents  and  over  per  pound 
have  been  paid  to  wholesalers  for  a  few  tons  of  sheet 
news  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  might  keep 
faith  with  the  smaller  publishers.  As  each  week 
passes  the  scarcity  of  news  print  grows  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Efforts  on  behalf  of  most  newsprint  manufacturing 
plants  and  owners,  as  well  as  operators  and  emplo.vees 
of  paper  using  companies  and  establishments  lent 
hearty  co-operation  at  Ottawa  early  this  week  to  help 
successfully   float   the   "Victory  Loan." 

John  R.  Booth,  Fred  Booth,  Jackson  C.  Booth  and 
]\Ir.  H.  I.  Thomas  were  respectively  members  of  the 
"name's"  committee,  and  the  "speafeers"  committee 
for  the  Victory  Loan. 

At  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  Mr.  John  F.  Taylor  was 
working  hard  in  Hull  City  to  secure  Victory  Loan 
subscriptions,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Jlillen  occupied  an 
honorary  committee  position.  At  the  Eddy  plant 
the  program  was  installed  to  have  all  the  foremen  of 
the  various  departments  go  to  their  men  and  try  to 
sell  all  the  bonds  they  could.  The  Eddy  Co.  guaran- 
teed the  bonds  for  the  workmen,  letting  the  subscrib- 
ers pay  in  twelve  monthly  in.stalments. 

The  Corrugated  Paper  Box  Co.  are  making  a  $10.- 
000    two-.storv    addition    to    their    plant    at    Toronto. 


as  substitutes  for  tin.  Invitations  are  being  sent  tn 
all  folding  box  manufacturers  in  the  United  Stati - 
and  Canada,  who  will  be  welcome,  and  who  will  ]}■ 
free  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussiou.s.  Coi 
respondence  in  relation  to  the  meeting  of  the  Wai 
Service  Committee  activities  may  be  addressed  to  H. 
A.  Dickie,  secretary,  1457  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Folding  Box  Manufacturers  to  Meet. 

The  Folding  Box  Manufacturers"  National  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel. 
French  Lick.  Ind.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  11 
and  12.  An  important  part  of  the  program  Avill  be 
the  discussion  of  the  use  of  pulp  and  paper  containers 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

No  genei'al  change  in  the  Canadian  newsprint  sit- 
uation has  materialized  within  the  last  ten  daj's,  ae- 
ef)rding  to  good  information  given  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
jiei-  Magazine  at  Ottawa  on  Monday  night  this  week. 

A  variet.v  of  rumors  were  in  the  air  concerning  tin- 
appeals,  the  adjustment  of  the  differential  among  tli- 
manufacturers,  and  also  it  was  heard  that  the  new> 
papers  intended  to  appeal  shortly  to  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  for  power  to  stay  the  operation  of  Mr.  Prin- 
gle's  $69  price  pending  a  final  adjustment  by  the  P;i 
per  Control   Tribunal. 

The  distinction  from  the  meagre  amount  of  in- 
formation imparted,  seemed  to  be  that  while  both 
manufacturers  and  publishers  have  a  direct  or  open 
road  of  appeal  to  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal,  th'- 
power  of  "sta.ving"  the  Controller's  last  order  (tli' 
$69  price)  is  not  within  his  jurisdiction  or  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Judges  of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal, 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  appeal. 

To  grant  such  authorit.v  if  such  be  requested,  the 
Cabinet  or  Government  would  have  to  mterfere  with 
the  regulations  or  orders  as  framed  by  Mr.  Pringle. 
its  own  agent. 

The  differential  between  the  mills  long  and  shor- 
on  Canadian  tonnage,  the  correspondent  has  heard  i- 
about  nine-tenths  settled  on  the  whole,  but  Fort  PVan 
ees  still  seems  to  be  the  bone  of  contention.  Soni' 
reports  intimate  the  differential  has  been  adjusted- 
and  anothei- — to  the  opposite,  is  that  finally  For- 
Frances  will  appeal.  There  is  no  use  of  going  int. 
this  question  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is  a  more  or 
less  personal  matter  among  the  new.sprint  mills  them- 
selves. 

The  prevalence  of  influenza,  though  the  Board  ci 
Health  statement  indicated  there  had  been  a  recen- 
decrease  in  new  cases,  did  not  help  the  mills  in  tli' 
Ottawa  district  to  any  great  extent.  John  R.  Booth 
reported  a  ".slight"  improvement  for  the  past  w-eek 
George  H.  Millen.  president  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com 
pany,  stated  the  last  mill  reports  he  had  received  .still 
indicated,  so  close  as  he  could  judge,  that  twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  were  still    affected  by  it. 

No  machines  were  reported  down,  but  in  the  finish- 
ing room  of  the  Eddy  Company  eight  or  nine  work- 
ers were  "off  with  the  flu."  thus  having  a  tendency 
toward  the  reduction  of  output  from  the  newspriu' 
mill. 

Both  John  R.  Booth  and  E.  B.  Eddy  reported  th' 
coal  .situation  as  being  fairly  favorable,  and  the  sn! 
phur  situation  all  right  for  a  short  time.  Booth  h.-i- 
about  enough  sulphur  to  last  till  Christmas,  but  eoa' 
shipments  to  his  plant  have  been  coming,  "slower 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  Mr.  Millen  said  "things  are 
going  all  ri.ght  with  the  exception  of  influenza." 


King  Albert  of  the  Belgians  will  soon  be  King  of 
Belgium  again.  Canadian  troops  are  helping  to  drive 
the  Hun  out.  Boost  the  good  work  by  buying  a  Bond. 
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Production  getting  farther  and  farther  behind,  and 
increasing  trouble  in  keeping  plant-s  going  appear.s  to 
characterize  tlie  general  market.  There  lias  been  some 
falling  off  in  mill  orders  occasioned  by  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  and  the  distui'bance  to  business  generally, 
but  with  the  passing  of  the  malady,  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  just  as  many  orders  as  ever  during  the  coming 
month.  Jobbers  report  that  business  in  the  city  has 
been  good,  although  at  many  country  points  there  has 
been  little  offering  in  the  way  of  trade.  It  is  with 
much  doubling  up  and  overlapping  that  plants  are  op- 
erating, and  some  closed  down  altogether.  The  most  of 
these  re.sumed  this  week.  The  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.  had  to  shut  down  one  of  their  machines  in  the  pa- 
per mill  at  Georgetown,  and  another  at  Mille  Roches 
owing  to  the  epidemic.  Envelope  and  paper  box  factor- 
ies, which  employ  principally  girl  labor,  have  been 
harder  hit  than  most  establi.shments,  and  orders  are 
away  in  arrears  so  far  as  production  and  delivery  are 
concerned.  Wholesale  stationery  firms  report  that  the 
Christmas  volume  has  been  larger  than  ever  in  the  line 
of  fancy  i)apeteries,  and  on  regular  ranges  some  houses 
have  taken  their  travellers  off  the  road,  as  they  cannot 
fill  the  business  in  hand. 

The  shortage  of  paper  is  growing  increasingly  acute, 
and  glazed  kraft  is  particularly  scarce.  As  soon  as 
the  Victory  Loan  campaign  is  over,  and  the  mills 
have  their  usual  working  forces  it  is  hoped  there  will 
be  some  relief  in  the  general  situation.  Already  there 
is  much  speculation  going  on  regarding  what  prices  of 
paper  and  supplies  will  be  after  the  war.  Those  who 
have  carefully  canvassed  the  situation  cannot  see  that 
values  will  drop  very  much,  and  it  is  expected  that 
business  will  keep  up.  Should  there  be  any  drag  in 
Canadian  conditions  there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
to  manufactui-e  for  export  and  inquiries,  which  are 
now  coming  in  from  every  country  under  the  sun  look- 
ing to  Caiuida  for  paper  of  various  kinds,  could  be 
filled  by  the  mills.  The  manufacturers  in  the  Domin- 
ion prefer  to  cater  to  home  necessities  first,  and  it  is 
to  lie  stated   to  theii-  credit   that,   although   they  have 


received  tempting  offers  from  foreign  organizations, 
they  have  stuck  loyally  by  their  customers,  and  during 
the  past  four  years  have  endeavored,  under  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  so  far  as  labor  and  mateyials 
are  concerned,  to  meet  existing  reiiuirements  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  There  is  an  excellent  demand 
for  all  of  the  higher  grades  of  paper,  and  all  printing 
establishments  are  busy. 

T'here  is  nothing  new  in  the  general  news  print  sit- 
uation, but  meanwhile  both  publishers  and  manufac- 
turers are  getting  details  ready  for  the  appeal. 

The  Victory  Loan  campaign  is  now  on  in  full  blast, 
and  that  the  Dominion  will  raise  the  five  hundred 
million  dollars  desired  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
Many  pulp  and  paper  men  are  taking  part  in  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  desired  sum,  and  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  have  subscribed 
liberally  toward  the  objective.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  connection  with  the  printed  matter  which  has  gone 
out  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  tons  of  poster, 
book,  news  and  other  paper,  used  in  all  and  thirty- 
five  million  pieces  of  publicity  matter  prepared  and 
distributed.  The  big  colored  posters  are  attracting  no 
end  of  attention,  and  are  the  largest  ever  seen  on  the 
bill  boards  of  the  Dominion,  being  twenty-four  feet 
long  by  ten  feet  deep.  They  are  to  be  seen  every  place, 
and  have  aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

The  dailies  have  been  publi.sbing  much  advertising 
matter  in  regard  to  the  Victory  Loan,  and  advertising 
business  keeps  up  well.  It  is  said  that  about  two  and  a 
million  bonds  have  been  prined  by  the  government  in 
connection  with  the  present  campaign,  whereas  last 
year  there  were  only  1,800,000  bonds.  The  new  bonds 
are  considerably  smaller  than  those  issued  last  time, 
being  only  about  one  half  the  size.  They  were  rediaced 
in  dimensions  in  order  that  paper,  time,  labor  in  pre- 
paration and  other  expense  might  be  saved.  The 
smaller  sized  bond  serves  the  purpose  just  as  well  as 
the  larger  ones,  and  are  in  the  interest  of  national 
economy.  The  new  United  States  bonds  were  also 
smaller  this  time. 

Several  Canadian  firms  have  received  notice  from 
the  National  Americanization  Commerce  Committee  in 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  {5~  broad      NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when  you 
have  any  surplus 
of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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regard  to  the  re-use  of  large  unsealed  envelopes.  In 
order  to  conserve  the  use  of  such  envelopes,  which 
cost  from  $8  to  $15  per  thousand,  and  take  from  five 
to  eight  weeks  to  have  an  order  filled,  labels,  six  by 
eight  and  a  half  inches,  have  been  printed,  which  can 
be  pasted  over  the  face  of  the  large  envelopes  which 
come  unsealed  in  the  mails.  These  are  printed  on 
brown  or  inanila  paper,  and  the  text  on  its  face  ex- 
plains why  paper  saving  is  a  patriotic  act.  The  size 
of  the  label  covers  the  old  address  and  return  ad- 
dress and  the  envelope  thus  treated  is  as  good  as  new. 
Many  Toronto  firms  save  all  envelopes  that  come  into 
the  office  for  the  purpose  of  making  memos  on  them. 
Their  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  paper  costs  much 
money  to-daj^  and  means  labor,  coal  and  transporta- 
tion, and  these  arc  the  factors  which  will  help  win 
the  war.  When  paper  is  saved  it  releases  more  coal 
for  battleships,  transports  and  essential   industries. 

Some  of  the  paper  box  factories  of  Toronto  have 
been  having  a  rather  difficult  time  to  operate  during 
the  past  few  days  owing  to  the  number  of  employees 
off  duty,  particularly  girls,  occasioned  by  the  out- 
break of  influenza.  All  plants  are  consequently  away 
behind  in  their  orders,  and  business  on  the  whole  has 
been  good  during  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  one  firm  to  receive  a  request  from  another 
to  turn  out  certain  boxes,  but  in  most  cases  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  oblige  sister  establishments 
owing  to  the  fact  that  every  paper  box  industry  is 
pretty  much  in  the  same  boat,  and  conditions  which 
apply  to  one  are  peculiar  to  all  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. 

There  is  still  a  great  scarcity  of  bleach  and  bleached 
sulphite  pulp  is  very  short  so  far  as  supplies  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  a  possibility  of  still  less  bleach  for 
the  manufacturers,  and  if  the  figures  for  the  com- 
modity known  as  bleached  pulp  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  higher  a  ton,  as  it  is  predicted  that  they  will, 
a  number  of  American  consumers  are  considering  the 
possibility  of  importing  Scandinavian  pulp.  Some 
bleached  sulphite  sold  in  Canada  during  the  past  few 
days  for  $190. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  ground  wood  sit- 
uation, and  all  the  grinders  are  busy.  Prices  have 
stiffened  slightly  during  the  past  few  'weeks,  and  it  is 
felt  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  go  higher.  Ground- 
wood  pulp  appears  to  be  the  last  commodity  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  arena,  to  get  an  impetus  from  the 
ascending  scale  of  quotations,  but  the  advance  is 
bound  to  come  with  the  rising  cost  of  labor,  the  short- 
age in  help  and  the  decreased  production  of  pulp 
wood,  which  will  be  felt  more  keenly  in  the  next  few 
months.  There  are  no  changes  in  prices  to  record  this 
week. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Xpw  York,  Oct.  28. 
Nothing  materially  new  has  developed  in  the  mar- 
ket for  ground  wood  pulp.  To  all  appearances,  stocks 
everywhere  are  fairly  plentiful  and.  at  the  present 
time,  the  reserve  supplies  are  said  to  be  in  fair  shape. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  recent  decrease  in  consump- 
tion which  might  be  attributed  to  any  of  a  number 
of  conditions.  There  are  many  who  feel  that  the 
compulsory  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  news- 
print by  newspapers,  has  had  more  than  a  little  ef- 
fect on  the  ground  wood  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
newsprint  mills  have  had  their  production  affected  by 


the  labor  shortage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  havoc  that 
has  been  wrought  recently  by  the  influenza  epidemic. 
In  some  mill  centres,  especially  in  the  East,  the  epi- 
demic has  raged  severely,  and  some  feel  that,  before 
it  is  over,  a  full  month's  production  will  be  lost  in 
many  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
some  buying  going  on — not  of  a  phenomenal  type,  but 
sufficient  to  be  of  encouragement.  Market  prophets, 
looking  ahead,  point  that  the  production  of  ground 
wood  is  bound  to  decrease  because  of  the  many  han- 
dicaps and  that  this  may  have  the  effect  of  stiffening 
prices. 

The  situation  in  chemical  pulp  has  been  growing 
stronger  all  of  the  time.  Some  believe  that  stocks  are 
being  consumed  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  production. 
SJiould  this  continue  very  much  longer,  it  would  in- 
evitably mean  either  an  inability  to  get  the  proper 
supplies,  or  a  higher  market.  The  demand  seems  to 
include  practically  all  of  the  different  grades  of  chemi- 
cal pulp.  It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  renewing  imports  from 
Scandinavia  is  becoming  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Importers  have  been  watching  the  situation 
very  carefully  and.  in  many  instances,  believe  that 
the  opportunity  is  now  ripe  to  bring  over  consider- 
able quantities  of  chemical  pulp.  They  feel  that  this 
would  be  appreciated  by  the  domestic  mills,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  get  certain  sup- 
plies. In  general,  it  seems  agi'ced  that  the  recent  de- 
velopments have  been  such  as  to  make  everything 
more  favorable  to  this  project,  including  the  fact  that 
the  exchange  is  now  on  a  better  basis  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time.  There  are  many  who  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  higher  prices  in  the  quotations  for  do- 
mestic pulps,  unless  the  proper  replenishments  are 
forthcoming. 

The  rag  market  appears  to  be  suffering  from  a 
slump.  Buying  has  dropped  off  'in  general,  and  sev- 
eral cases  of  slight  declines  in  asking  prices  have  been 
reported.  Dealers,  however,  are  not  feased,  and  in- 
sist that  the  condition  is  but  a  momentary  one.  and 
that  the  .strength  of  the  market  will  be  regained  soon. 
The  contention  is  that  mills  have  not  enough  stocks  of 
rags  to  permit  them  to  stay  out  of  the  market  very 
long,  and  that  they  are  due  for  imjiroved  buyine  with- 
in a  very  short  time  Attention  has  been  called  to 
the  status  of  roofing  stock,  which,  in  fair  demand 
last   week,   showed   several   declines  this  week. 

The  feature  of  the  waste  paper  market  is  the  activi- 
ties of  the  better  grades  of  stock.  These  have  been  in 
fair  demand  and  have  been  bringing  good  price.  In 
some  grades,  dealers  claim  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  all  of  the  goods  that  th^v  wanted — and 
that  they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  .some  of  their 
trade  on  this  account.  "With  regard  to  the  lower 
grades  of  waste  papers,  the  situation  has  been  some- 
what different.  The  principal  buyers — the  board  mills 
— have  not  been  in  the  market  for  a  while,  which 
means  that  the  demand  had  to  be  curtailed.  This  may 
account  for  the  declines  in  the  various  grades  of  old 
newspapers. 

In  old  .bagging,  various  declines  in  nuotations  were 
heard  during  the  past  week.  It  is  evident  that  the  mills 
have  not  been  buying  their  usual  needs —  apparently 
due  to  their*"decreased  operation  caused  by  the  epi;. 
demie.  In  some  cases,  th€  declines  have  been  rather 
pronounced,  and  sufficient  to  cause  a  little  concern  in 
some  quarters.     However,  the  general  belief  is  that 
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this  cannot  last  for  any  real  length  of  time. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  influenza 
has  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  paper  in  the  various  mills  throu!<rhout  the 
country.  In  times  when  surpluses  are  hampering  the 
trade,  such  a  reduction  in  production  might  be  a 
blessing,  but  to-day,  maximum  output  is  rreeded.  One 
of  the  few  exceptions,  now,  appears  to  be  in  the  case 
of  kraft  wrapping  pajjcrs.  For  a  while,  the  govern- 
ment's demand  kept  these  papers  active,  and  made 
the  market  for  them  strong  and  healthy.  Recently 
the  government  has  ceased  to  be  seeking  these  goods 
and,  as  a  result,  stocks  arc  said  to  be  available  at.con- 
ce.ssions  over  the  prices  that  were  ruling  a  short  time 
ago.  Civilian  demand  is  reported  to  be  rather  light, 
with  considerably  more  paper  on  hand  than  is  needed. 
In  tissues,  the  contrary  is  true.  A  good  demand  has 
been  current,  with  many  i)o.ssibilities  that  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  producing  higher  prices  in  the  very  near 
future,  if  it  continues.  Reports  indicate  that  the  de- 
mand is  greater  than  the  supply,  prol)ably  due  to  the 
curtailment  forced  upon  the  mills.  Newsprint  is  as 
strong  as  ever.  The  mills  are  working  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  materially  handicapped  by  the  influenza 
epidemic,  but  their  production  has  been  very  hard 
hit. 


A  Famous  Firm  of  Paper  Mill 
Engineers 

The  Paper-Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal 
prints  the  following  interesting  account  of  a  firm  that 
has   erected   several   .successful    machines   in   Canada. 

Probably  no  firm  either  in  Europe  or  America  asso- 
ciated almost  exchisively  with  paper-mill  work  has 
made  so  much  progress  in  recent  years  as  Messrs. 
Walmsley  and  Co.  have  done  both  in  regai'd  to  exten- 
sions in  building  and  equipment,  and  what  is  of  per- 
haps more  importance,  the  extension  of  their  rei)utation 
and  influence  wherever  paper  is  made.  The  founder 
of  the  firm,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Walmsley.  who  died 
on  May  10th,  1915,  was  a  remarkable  pian,  and  a  very 
good  example  of  the  indomitable  Lancashire  character, 
full  of  that  grit,  capacity  and  thoroughness  which  char- 
acterises the  best  tyi)e  of  North  of  ?jngland  business 
men.  Mr.  Charles  Walmsley  was  not  ashamed  of  talk- 
ing with  justifiable  pride  of  his  modest  commencement 
in  business,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  firm 
of  Charles  Walmsley  and  Co.  was  established  by  Mr. 
Walmsley  in  the  year  1866  at  Bury. 

The  business  grew  steadil.v.  but  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way,  and  in  the  year  1891  it  was  incoriiorated  a  limited 
company  .and  the  present  Chairman.  Mr.  James  Byrom. 
was  elected  to  the  position  he  still  holds  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  concern.  Mr.  Byrom  is  in  jnany  resjiects  a 
man  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Walmsley 's  mould,  and  has 
attained  a  high  position  by  his  own  efforts  and  abili- 
ties. He  is  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  Lan- 
cashire and  was  a  life-long  friend  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Walmsley. 

When  dealing  with  the  history  of  this  influential 
firm  the  name  of  the  late  ^Ir.  Walmsley-Wood  will  find 
an  omportant  and  honorable  place.  Mr.  Walmslev- 
Wood.  who  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Walmsley,   was  a   practical   engineer,  and   in 


many  resjiects  a  remarkable  man.  He  certainly  could 
tee  much  further  ahead  than  many  others,  and  has  left 
behind  him  a  splendid  record  of  progress  and  big 
things  done,  in  regard  to  the  building  of  paper-making 
machines  particularly.  The  extensions  inaugurated  by 
Ml'.  Charles  Walmsley  were  enlarged  and  perfected  by 
Mr.  Walmsle.v-Wood,  who  joined  the  Company  in  July, 
1903,  and  in  a  few  years  had  undertaken  work  of  a 
character  which  has  certainly  never  been  attempted 
by  either  British  oi'  European  engineers  before.  When 
asked  to  build  machines  to  produce  paper  at  a  speed 
hitherto  not  even  attempted,  and  to  construct  ma- 
chines of  a  width  which  many  practical  people  consi- 
dered impossible  on  a  commercial  basis,  he  readily  un- 
dertook the  ta.sk,  and  those  great  machines,  which  Mr. 
Walmsley-Wood  aptly  described  as  "British  Dread- 
noughts" are  to-day  running  smoothly  and  success- 
fully in  various  inirts  of  the  woi-jd.  What  is  of  even 
more  importance,  Mr.  Walmsley-Wood  at  the  time  of 
his  premature  death  had  in  hand  still  bigger  machines, 
of  which  we  shall  liear  mr)re  later  on,  as  happily,  al- 
though Mr.  Walmsle.v-Wood 's  death  was  a  very  great 
blow — and  the  loss  of  his  personality  has  been  fully 
realised — he  had- so  organised  the  business  that  things 
are  going  along  smoothly,  foi-  those  trained  in  the  works 
and  directi.v  associated  with  him  "carry  on"  most  satis- 
factorily, and  the  high  ideals  of  Mr.  Walmsley-Wood 
are  being  maintained. 

When  the  writer  asked  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins  recently 
why  he  accepted  the  offer  to  join  the  Board  of  ^lessrs. 
Charles  Walmsle.v  and  Co.,  lie  replied:  "I  did  so  after 
careful  consideration  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Walmsley- 
Wood.  I  considered  him  a  genius  and  that  the  paper 
trade  has  suffered  an  irre]iarable  loss  by  his  death. 
When  asked  whether  certain  work  was  practicable  or 
not,  he  promptly  replied,  and  usually  in  the  affirmative, 
and  most  people  thought  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  for 
a  man  of  his  .vears  to  go  over  the  Atlantic  and  bring 
back  orders  for  record  machines  in  competition  with 
the  world,  and  carry  out  these  orders  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  mills  where  they  are  now  working."  Mr.  Cousins 
added:  "As  a  paper-maker  I  consider  the  works  and 
organisation  of  ilessrs.  Walmsle.v  and  Co.  a  nati>>nal 
asset,  and  although  Jlr.  Walmsley-Wood,  as  the  larg- 
est shareholder,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  Board,  1  felt  that  1  owed  a  duty  to  ra.v  old 
friend,  ]\Ir.  Walmsley-Wood,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
I  consider,  the  firm  laid  out  for  ver.v  big  things  in  the 
future,  and  I  am  perfectl.v  certain  tliat  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  down  as  paper-makers  Ave  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  a  firm  with  e(|iiipment  iiud  resources  such 
as  Messrs.  Walmsle.v  &  Co.,  unquestionabl.v  possess."' 
Mr.  Cousins  gave  details  of  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems Mr.  Walmslev-Wood  had  satisfactoril.v  solver,  and 
said  he  had  amongst  other  things  jiroved  in  practice 
that  big  nuichines  could  bo  built"  suceessfull.v,  and  had 
laid  down  the  lines  for  further  developments  in  this 
connection.  "And  in  mv  o))inion,"  remarked  Mr. 
Cousins,  "Mr.  Walmsle.v-Wood  was  the  most  success-  • 
fid  pa])er-mill  engineer  we  have  .seen  since  Fourdri- 
nier."  Mr.  Walmslev-Wood  had  satisfied  himself  b.v 
•  careful  consideration  and  experiment  that  there  was  .1 
great  field  fm-  enterprise  in  regard  to  improvement  jn 
the  machines  for  making  all  classes  of  paper,  and  also 
in  regard  to'the  making  of  all  grades  of  prepai'atioij» 
plant,  in  addition  to  lar^e  calendt-rs  and  other  ma-  • 
chines  in  which  the  Germans  specialised  with  such  sue-   j 
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cess  before  the  War.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Messrs. 
Walmsley  and  Co.  will  be  making  writing,  printing,  M. 
G.  cap,  and  box  board  macliines  as  soon  as  circumstan- 
ces permit,  and  those  concerned  liave  every  confidence 
that  their  latest  designs  will  give  every  satisfaction. 
The  engineering  side  of  the  business  is  now  in  charge  of 
Mr.  John  Wolstenholme,  the  Ueueral  Manager.  Mr. 
Wolstenhome  has  gone  through  the  works  step  by  step, 
and  was  a  protege  of  Mr.  Walmsley.  For  some  time 
he  was  works  manager  and  the  right  hand  man  in  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wolstenhome  has  the 
confidence  o  fthe  firm  and  of  the  employees  and  has 
adapted  himself  to  his  new  position  most  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Harry  Hayes,  who  has  grown  up  with  the  busi- 
ness, assisting  the  general  manager  in  every  j)ossiblu 
way,  has  charge  of  the  clerical  and  commercial  side, 
and  the  secretaryship  of  the  company  is  in  very  good 
hands.  Behind  the  scenes  Mr.  Hargreaves  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  excellent  work  as  chief  of  the  foundry, 
and  he,  by  the  way,  has  recently  beaten  his  own  world's 
record  by  casting  a  perfect  cylinder  264  ins.  wide.  An- 
other trusty  lieutenant  is  Mr.  W'interburu,  who  assists 
and  helps  the  general  manager  in  the  shops.  Mr.  Priest- 
ley has  played  an  important  part  in  the  progress  of  the 
firm  and  has  recently  returned  from  Canada,  where  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  three  of  the  Walms- 
ley monsters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ilr. 
Priestley  has  for  some  years  past  supervised  the  erec- 
tion of  most  of  the  Walmsley  machines,  with  satisfac- 
tion to  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  Board  recently  observed  that  although 
necessarily  the  works  are  mainly  employed,  and  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  on  War  work,  it  is  hoped  and 
intended  when  the  War  does  come  to  an  end,  and  we 
have  gained  an  honorable  peace,  that  Messrs.  Charles 
Walmsley  and  Co.  will  put  forward  a  post-war  pro- 
gram of  which  the  firm  and  the  country  will  be  proud. 
That  program  is  an  ambitious  one,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  demands  on  the  firm's  capabilities 
will  be  heavily  taxed  for  some  time  to  come.  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  by  which  the  works  can 
be  considerably  extended,  and  quite  apart  from  the  con- 
struction of  paper-making  machines,  etc.,  a  large  num- 
ber of  steam-engines,  reelers  and  euttei^s — in  fact  every- 
thing that  paper-makers  require  can  be  supplied.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  pre-war  days,  in  addition 
to  the  21,000  tons  of  paper  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try weekly  11,000  tons  per  week,  including  boards,  came 
from  abroad.  Therefore,  the  potential  demands  on  the 
paper-makers  and  the  paper-mill  engineers  of  this  conn- 
try  must  in  the  near  future  be  much  greater  than  ever 
before.  Messrs.  Walmsley  and  Co.,  have  undoubtedly 
before  them  a  program  of  immense  service  to  the  paper 
trade,  and  that  they  will  br  rca  '"  for  every  emergency 
we  have  no  fear. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  'WASTE  PAPER  MATERIAL. 

A  leaflet  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce says: 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  all  paper-mak- 
ing raw  materials  has  been  to  make  corresponding  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  paper.  It 
is  wise  to  save  waste  paper,  rags,  etc.,  for  they  are 
valuable.  There  is  at  present  an  increased  demand 
for  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  daily  production  of  paper  of  all  kinds  is  over 


1.5,000  tons.  The  present  daily  consumption  of  old 
papers  of  all  kinds  for  remanufaeture  is  estimated  at 
about  r),000  tons.  Competent  authority  states  that 
rags  form  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  fibres  we  use  in  paper 
making.  Waste  paper,  books,  magazines,  etc.,  form 
21.4  per  cent.  About  123,000  tons  of  rags  and  380,000 
tons  of  waste  papers,  etc.,  were  imported  in  1913. 

Saving  old  i)aper  and  rags  means  a  saving  of  the 
forests.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  is  essential  if  the  collection  of  waste 
materials  is  to  be  made  a  success. 


J.  H,  THICKENS  RESIGNS  FROM  BATHURST. 

Joiiii  II.  Thickens,  manager  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
mill  division  of  the  Hathurst  Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 
Hathurst,  N.B.,  is  severing  his  connection  with  that 
company,  having  tendered  his  resignation  to  take  ef- 
fect December  1,  1918. 

Mr.  Thickens  is  a  member  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  is 
also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  and  has  served 
on  a  number  of  important  committees.  He  has  made 
a  number  of  notable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
pulp  manufacture.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Government  at 
Wausan,  Wis.,  he  had  charge  of  the  experimental  work 
on  groundwood.  and  the  publications  issued  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  work  are  now  used  as  a  basis  of  efficient 
groundwood  production,  not  only  from  spruce  but 
from  other  woods.  Mr.  Thickens  also  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  pulj)  and  paper  making. 
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ABOUT  CASTING  BURDENS. 

Ill  vifw  of  the  siitisfiK-tui-y  ami  (.'lieeriiig  news  from 
till*  froiit  we  are  coustraiiied  to  quote 

The  Doxology. 
Praise  CtocI  from  WJiom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son  aiid  Holy  Ghost. 

We  would  reverently  and  seriously  add:  Don't  leave 
it  all  to  God  and  the  Allied  armies,  who  are  helping 
Him  bring  justice  and  a  lasting  peace  to  all  peoples. 
Do  your  share.  Save  food  and  coal  and  Buy  Victory 
Bonds. 


EDUCATION  WITH  A  CONSCIENCE. 

There  has  been  a  growing  idealization  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  that  the  laboring  man  must 
have  a  greater  share  in  the  political  and  economic  re- 
sponsibilities of  democratic  countries.  The  increas- 
ing power  of  organized  labor  is  recognized  and  the 
dependence  of  the  progress  of  civilized  countries  on 
the  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  the  working  man  is 
coining  to  be  more  clearly  seen.  With  the  acquire- 
ment of  power  due  to  the  j^eculiar  commercial  advan- 
tages which  the  working  man  is  rapidly  acquiring 
there  is  a  possibility  that  this  power  will  be  used 
selfishly  rather  than  for  the  wider  advantage  of  the 
country.  There  is  some  basis  for  this  in  the  example 
that  has  been  set  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry and  even  of  politics  in  the  ])ast. 

Uncontrolled  or  misdirected  powei-  is  an  exceeding- 
ly dangerous  possession,  whether  it  be  political  or 
economical.  A  greater  realization  of  the  responsibili- 
ties associated  with  power  must  be  engendered  in  all 
divisions  of  the  nation.  We  have  been  horrified  wit- 
nesses of  what  may  result  from  the  acquirement  of 
power  by  uneducated  and  irresvonKible  people,  in 
the  recent  history  of  Russia.  Even  in  iiiuch  more  in- 
telligent Austria  the  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging 
from  autocracy  to  anarchy,  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  indication  of  serious  trouble  even  in  Germany. 
Socialism  as  a  principle  is  being  widely  recognized, 
especially  among  working  men,  and  with  a  growing 
organization  of  the  forces  of  labor,  these  principles 
are  likely  to  find  some  expression  in  national  politi- 
cal -life.  The  difficulty  in  connection  with  such  a  pro- 
gram is  that  an  admirably  conceived   reformation   in 


the  hands  of  selfish  persons  or  of  leaders  without  suf- 
ficient broadness  of  vision  may  pass  beyond  control 
aiul  develop  into  something  in  the  nature  of  a  revo- 
lution. ,      ' 

.  'dU  &  Vii 

There  is  no  question  but  that  considerable  changes 
in  the  status  of  {he  working  man  will  develop  in  the 
very  near  future.  One  of  the  steps  in  the  change  is 
the  growing  strength  of  labor  organizations.  An- 
other step  is  the  realization  by  both  the  laboring  man 
and  his  employed  that  the  efficiency  of  labor,  that  is 
its  earning  power,  and  the  progress  of  our  industrial 
life,  which  affects  both  classes,  is  fundamentally  de- 
pendent upon  education.  This  means  education  in 
its  broadest  sense.  It  means  education  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  future  employer  to  the  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  opportunities  of  his  position  for  na- 
tional service,  even  service  in  a  still  broader  sense.  It 
means  for  the  working  man  an  education  not  only 
along  such  lines  as  will  increase  earning  power  by 
making  the  workmen  more  skillful  with  his  hands,  but 
will  make  him  more  efficient  in  a  wider  sense  by  de- 
veloping a  tr-ained  intelligence  that  will  enable  him  to 
think  and  will  inspire  in  the  workman  a  realization 
that  by  doing  an  honest  day's  work  every  day  he  is 
not  only  making  a  fair  trade  of  his  abilities  for  his 
wages,  but  in  a  higher  sense  is  contributing  his  share 
of  the  production  of  materials  which  are  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  This  conception  of  a 
man's  duty  to  the  w^orld  can  only  come  through  the 
education  of  our  people  along  lines  that  will  establish 
early  in  life  and  firmly  in  mind  the  responsibilities 
which  each  one  owes  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  to  his 
country  and  to  all  his  fellow  men.  It  is  a  big  idea  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  whose  minds  are  not  big 
enough  to  grasp  it,  but  any  serious  attempt  to  im- 
j)ress  or  rather  to  inspire  such  a  vision  in  the  minds 
the  youth  of  our  coimtry  during  the  formative  years 
of  their  lives  will  certainly  result  in  a  very  consider- 
al)l('  improvement  along  these  lines. 

There  is  a  very  noticeable  movement  in  all  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  countries  to  develop  facilities  for  techni- 
cal education.  In  some  places  this  goes  only  so  far  as 
elementary  manual  training.  In  other  places  the  pro- 
gram goes  further  and  includes  the  scientific  subjects 
on  which  technical  progress  is  founded.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  make  these  courses  entirely  iiraetieal  and 
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iiintcrial.  looking'  only  to  the  development,  of  greater 
industrial  effieiciicy.  The  danjrer  in  any  considerable 
development  along  sueli  a  narrow  line  is  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Crennaii  educationalists,  who  have 
liuilt  up  an  exi-eediugly  efficient  meehanieal  force  of 
human  beings  at  the  sad  (!xpens6  of  a  national  con- 
si-ienee.  We  have  seen  the  i-esult  and  we  should  be  de- 
lidedly  dense  if  tlie  lesson  is  not  applied  to  our  own 
educational  program  which  is  largely  in  a  formative 
state.  While  so  much  of  our  life  is  undergoing  re- 
organization and  change,  we  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  ordering  our  educational  plans  that  the 
coming  generation,  if  not  a  large  part  of  the  present 
one,  will  have  bigger,  broader  and  better  ideas  of  the 
responsibilities  that  each  one  must  share  if  our  indus- 
trial pi'Ogress  is  to  ])e  sueeessf\il.  peaceful  and  satis- 
fying. 


SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT  ON  PULP  &  PAPER. 

The  Kinaueiiil  'rimes  of  Montreal  issued  last  .Sat- 
urday a  special  supplement  in  the  form  of  a  Review 
Number  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Companies  of  Canada. 
The  companies  receiving  special  mention  are  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company,  Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Donna- 
eona  Paper  Company,  Laurentide  Company,  Wayaga- 
iiiacU.  Spanisli  River  Pulj)  it  Paper  Mills,  Abitibi  and 
the   Whalen  Pulp  t-t   Paper  ilills,  Limited. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  and  interesting  spe- 
cial articles.  Canada's  Twin  Industries — Pulp  anil  Pa- 
per, by  Edward  Beck,  includes  and  reviews  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry,  a  survey  of  the  market  and 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  a  brief  description  of 
tlie  process  of  manufactui'ing  news  print  ])aper.  There 
is  also  a  list  of  7.5  comi)anies  which  manufacture  pulp 
and  paper,  giving  their  product  and  capacity.  An 
interesting  article  appears  on  the  aeroplane  spruce  in- 
dustry, referring  particularly  to  the  development  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islamls  suppl\-.  Quebec's  Won- 
derful Pulp  Resources,  is  the  title  of  another  article. 
R.  0.  Sweezey  has  a  contribution  on  the  adoption 
of  scientific  forestry  methods.  A  brief  reference  is 
made  to  Italy's  Pajier  Industry,  and  a  few  paragraphs 
from  Colonel  W.  E.  Haskell  express  how*  the  New  York 
public  shoulders  publishers'  higher  costs. 

When  the  war  is  over  it  looks  as  if  the  ('anadians 
and  Americans  will  have  to  help  feed  the  people  they 
have  been  fighting,  so  those  ])eople  can  have  strengtii 
to  earn  the  funds  to  pay  the  |)enalties  to  be  imposed 
for  their  crimes. 


Who  sa\s  Canada  is  a  cold  country.  We  have  just 
had  our  fir.st  real  frost,  and  only  last  week  the  editor 
saw  a  rose  grown  out-of-doors,  as  perfect  and  beautiful 
as  a  product  of  June. 


It's  the  little  things  of  life  that  count.  The  $50 
Victory  Bond  is  only  $5  a  month  (about  an  average 
day's  pay),  but  think  what  a  million  of  them  would 
do  to  the  Kaiser.     Get  yours  now! 


S.  W.  CARTWRIGHT  TORPEDOED. 

The  firui  of  Messrs.  Eilward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  have  suf- 
fered another  loss,  this  time  through  enemy  action,  b.\ 
the  death  on  the  16th  ult.,  of  Mr.  8.  W.  Cartwright, 
F.R.Ci.S.,  of  T-wiekenliam.  who  Was  drowned  through 
the  steamer  in  which  he  was  travelling  being  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine,  a  few  days  out  from  London. 
Mr.  'Cartwright  had  for  over  30  years  acted  as  the 
firm's  foreign  rf-pfesentative  in  their  export  branch, 
and  in  that  capacity  visited  Egypt.  India.  Straits  Set 
tlements,  China  and  Japan  annually.  He  had  also 
visited  Au.stralia.  South  Africa  and  the  North  and 
South  of  America.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  de- 
servedly poptiiar  and  respected,  and  his  services  wer. 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  and  his  eo- 
directors.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  51  years  of  age.  The  late  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  unmarried,  and  leaves  a  mother,  sister  and  bro- 
ther. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  who  was  formerly  associated  with 
Edward  Lloyd,  adds : 

"The  pathetic  part  is  that,  after  travelling  around 
foi-  thirty  years,  having  covered  half  a  million  miles, 
yir.  Cartwright  told  me  when  he  was  last  here  that 
this  was  to  be  his  last  trip  prior  to  his  retirement." 


SOME  PEOPLE  DON'T  BELIEVE  IT. 

In  Papermaking  "The  Doitor"  says: — "The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  makes  a  trifling  correction:  'In  a 
recent  issue, '  says  our  contemporary,  '  it  was  stated 
that  the  Quebec-Saguenay  Pulp  Company's  limits  com- 
prised 53,000  s(|uare  miles.  That  was  a  typographical 
error  and  shoidd  have  read  53  square  miles.'  Cer- 
tainly the  word  "limits"  is  hardly  Me  mot  juste'  in  the 
original  statement.  Our  contemporary  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  no  pen  ever  existed  that  did 
not  make  slips,  and  no  paper  was  ever  published  with- 
out typographic  errors." — Thanks  for  the  encourage- 
ment. Doc,  and  we  had  a  good  laugh  at  your  joke. 


INCREASED  PRICE  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  ^linister  of  Munitions  announces  that  owing  to. 
increased  costs  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  sulphur  sujiplied  by  the  Sulphur 
Committee,  and  the  following  revised  scale  will  ap-. 
l)ly  as  from  Sejitember  20  till  further  notice:  Flowers, 
of 'sulphur,  £28  15s.  (^136.60)  per  ton;  roll  brimstonei, 
£22  10s.  (.$106.90)  per  ton;  thirds,  £17  1.5s.  {$84.35> 
])er  ton.  The  other  terms  and  conditions  of  supply  will 
i-emain  unchanged.  Applications  for  sulphur  must  be 
niadi'  on  special  forms,  which  may  be  procured  from 
the  seci-etary.  Sulphur  Committee.  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions. 

Snl])hite  mills  in  Canada  would  hafdly  choose  to 
operate  in  England  just  now.  and  those  producing 
bleached  pulp  have  a  big  advantage  in  respect  to 
chlorine  products  over  mills  in  all  other  countries. 


BUT  THINGS  HAVE  CHANGED. 

There  used  to  be  a  theory  that  manufacturing  co.sts 
in  Canadian  mills  were  $5  a  ton  less  than  in  American 
mills,  but  this  has  long  since  been  exploded.  The 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
showed  that  the  average  Canadian  costs  were,  if  any- 
thing, slightly.-higher  than  the  American.  —  Fonrth 
Estate. 
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Research  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

By  W.  B.  CAMPBELL,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada, 
Jlontreal. 


In  a  recent  article  the  writer  attempted  to  draw  up 
a  comprehensive  scheme  for  scientific  and  industrial 
research  on  a  national  scale.  To  put  such  a  scheme 
into  operation  would  take,  at  the  least,  two  or  three 
years,  and.  in  view  of  the  tremendous  inertia  of  the 
government,  would  probably  take  much  longer.  Ac- 
cordingly it  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  consider 
what  can  be  accomplished  now  and  to  limit  the  field 
t(i  tiie  pulp  and  paper  industry,  since  it  is  the  largest 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  counti-y. 

The  research  problems  relating  to  the  piilp  and  pa- 
per industry  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as 
follows : — 

In  the  first  class  come  problems  which  primarily 
concern  individual  mills.  Such  problems  generally 
arise  as  a  result  of  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  the  mills  on  the  usual  processes.  The 
sizing  will  go  wrong  for  some  obscure  reason ;  some 
raw  material  hitherto  plentiful  will  become  impossible 
to  obtain  and  a  substitute  must  be  used,  involving 
modifications  of  existing  praL'tice ;  pulp  may  suddenly 
develop  a  tendency  to  mildew  :  or  the  consumption  of 
bleach  or  of  sulphur  may  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
rise  and  the  reason  must  be  found.  Such  problems 
naturally  concern  only  the  mill  affected,  and  ordinar- 
ily they  are  treated  in  one  of  three  ways — left  un- 
solved and  considered  as  necessary  evils ;  solved  by 
the  experiments  of  the  operating  staff  of  the  mill  on 
the  full  production ;  or  loaded  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
some  one  who  will  guarantee  his  process  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  and  who  will,  of  course,  charge  accordingly. 
Only  in  rare  cases  does  a  mill  maintain  a  separate  ex- 
perimental plant,  where  such  problems  can  be  solved 
b.v  trained  investigators  without  interference  with 
production.  The  expense  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  experimental  plant  is  so  heavy  an  item 
that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  not  to  incur  this  ex- 
l)enditure  while  things  go  right  and  when  they  go 
wrong,  it  is  too  late  to  start  with  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  the  darky  who  had 
a  house  with  a  leaky  roof,  which  caused  no  trouble  in 
fair  weather,  and  which  couldn't  be  repaired  while  it 
was  raining. 

In  the  second  class  come  the  problems  which  are 
common  to  a  number  of  mills,  or  which  may  even 
concern  all  the  mills  of  the  country,  in  other  words, 
the  whole  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Some  of  these 
are  perhaps  not  problems  so  much  as  they  are  oppor- 
tunities. Among  the  latter  are  the  possibilities  of 
creating  new  uses  for  pxdp  and  paper  products,  .such 
as  nitro-eellulose,  artificial  .silk,  paper  textiles,  etc.,  or 
the  improvement  of  processes  such  as  cooking,  bleach- 
ing, beating  or  drying. 

Discoveries  and  improvements  along  these  lines  may 
involve  the  testing  of  apparatus  proposed  for  the 
work  or  the  designing  of  new  machines,  in  addition 
to  working  out  the  theoretical  and  commercial  prin- 
ciples involved.  The  problems  proper  include  such 
things  as  the  standardization  of  testing  procedure,  and 
the  .study  of  waste  products  with  a  view  to  their  elim- 


inatjon  or  utilization — waste  sulphite  liquor,  fume 
from  sulphate  mills,  and  the  like.  For  the  mo.st  part,, 
these  are  problems,  not  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try as -a  whole,  but  of  the  large  sections  of  it.  The 
waste  .sulphite  liquor  problem  naturall.v  concerns  the 
sulphite  mills,  but  is  of  no  interest  to  mills  making 
paper  from  purchased  materials.  The  sulphate  fume 
question  coneerus  the  sulphate  mills,  but  no  others. 
The  use  of  wood  pulp  for  new  purposes,  such  as  for  cel- 
lulose compounds  like  nitro-cellulose,  artificial  silk  . 
and  the  like,  or  for  textiles,  fibre  conduits,  substitutes 
for  absorbent  cotton,  etc.,  should  interest  the  whole 
pulp  making  industry  since  they  create  a  new  demand 
for  wootl  pulp  in  large  quantities.  As  this  class  of  re- 
search concerns  groups  of  mills,  provision  should  be 
made  for  co-operation  of  these  mills  in  the  carrying- 
out  and  financing  of  the  research.  So  long  as  this  co- 
operation is  for  specific  researches  where  the  value  . 
of  a  solution  is  readily  apparent,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  among  the 
members  of  the  sections  interested  in  the  particular 
problem  under  consideration. 

In  the  third  class  of  research  problems  come  those 
which  are  of  too  broad  a  nature  to  be  financed  by 
eitlier  the  individual  mills  or  by  associations.  These 
include  chiefly  the  investigation  of  fundamental  pro- 
perties of  the  raw  materials  and  the  development  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
processes  used  in  their  conversion. 

The  chemical  composition  of  our  Canadian  woods, 
for  instance, -is  practically  unknown,  though  exact  data 
in  this  connection  would  be  of  value  not  only  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  but  also  in  the  wood  dis- 
tillation industry  and  probably  in  many  others,  some 
of  which  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time,  but  which 
are  likely  to  arise  with  greater  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  chemistry  of  the  resins  and  the  changes 
they  undergo  on  storage  is  another  broad  subject  of 
similar  nature.  Exact  data  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  fibres  of  Canadians  woods  is  lacking,  but,  if 
available,  would  be  of  value  to  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, and  to  those  in  charge  of  reforestation  work. 
The  explanation  of  the  physico-chemical  action  which 
takes  place  in  the  beater  would  be  of  considerable 
practical  utility  not  only  in  connection  with  paper 
making,  but  also  in  a  much  wider  field  as  throwing 
light  on  the  chemistry  of  colloids  in  general.  All  of 
these  are  problems  of  such  general  interest  that  sup- 
port for  their  solution  should  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Except  in  the  case  of  beating,  which  may  be 
considered  a  problem  in  pure  science,  they  all  in- 
volve the  increase  of  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of- the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
namely,  wood.  When  an  increase  of  knowledge  of 
pure  science  is  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beating 
process,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
support  the  investi.oration  since  it  is  mainly  by  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge  that  industrial  advance- 
ment can  be  achieved. 

At  the  present  time,  and  for  the  past  three  years, 
the  Government  has  had  under  way  researches  of  the 
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tliird  class,  lu  t'at't.  nil  of  those  mentioned  above  are 
problems  wliicli  are  still  under  investigation  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  and  are  being  prose- 
cuted as  vigorously  as  finances  and  facilities  permit. 
None  of  these  investigations  are  yet  complete,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
Avill  be  complete  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  data  is  .slowly  accumulating.  Por- 
tions of  it  ai-e  imblished  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
being  made  use  of  as  occasion  arises,  the  main  use  of 
such  data  being  to  serve  as.  basic  information  for  the 
attack  on  problems  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  Laboratories  have  even  gone  farther  and.  to  a 
lesser  extent,  done  work  of  value  among  problems  of 
the  second  class.  Such  work  has  been  for  the  most 
part  along  the  line  of  collecting  and  correlating  data 
and  literature  from  various  sources,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  bulletin  on  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  which  will 
shortly  be  off  the  press.  This  bulletin  contains  ab- 
stract.s  of  every  article  published  on  the  subject  of 
Waste  Sulphite  Licpior  up  to  the  end  of  1917.  It  will 
comprise  about  300  pages  of  very  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  important  sub.ject.  all  of  which  is  con- 
densed as  far  as  possible  without  loss  of  clearness. 
Other  researches,  less  closely  related  to  pulp  and  pa- 
per work,  but  of  a  similar  fundamental  value,  as  re- 
gards forest  products  for  other  purposes,  are  also  be- 
ing carried   on,   bnt  need  not   be   mentioned   here. 

Problems  of  the  sort  which  arc  now  before  the  La- 
boratories, and  which  are  really  the  only  type  that 
pi-operly  can  be  ha'ndled  by  a  Government  institution, 
are  not  those  of  a  kind  likely  to  strike  the  manufac- 
turer of  limited  vision  as  being  of  much  immediate 
financial  value  to  him.  But  the  leaders  in  the  in- 
dustry, with  a  broader  and  more  far-seeing  vision,  re- 
cognize that  such  work  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  Canada.  They  have  pledged  the  financial  support 
of  their  companies  to  the  continuance  of  the  work, 
and  they  want,  moreover,  to  extend  it  so  as  to  in- 
clude more  work  of  the  second  class,  and,  if  possible, 
of  the  first  class  also.  The  main  question  at  present  is 
"How  can  this  support  be  most  satisfactorily  given?" 

For  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  donate  to 
the  Laboratories  a  definite  sum  of  money  with  the 
stipulation  that  it  be  used  for  the  extension  of  its 
work  in  certain  directions,  would  not  prove  very  sat- 
isfactorv.  All  the  red  tape  unavoidably  associated 
with  governmental  expenditures  would  be  attached 
to  the  work.  The  men  appointed  might  or  might  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Association,  but  they 
could  not  be  removetl  except  by  Order-in-Council. 
Expenditures  would  liave  to  be  api)roved  by  authori- 
ties unacquainted  with  the  requirements  of  technical 
work.  The  problems  attacked  would  seldom  interest 
the  whole  membership  of  the  Association,  yet  all  would 
be  expected  to  contribute. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  Association  buy  out 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  Laboratories  and 
operate  it  independently.  This  overlooks  the  import- 
ant consideration  of  the  advantages  en.ioyed  by  this 
division  in  consequence  of  its  close  connection  with 
the  other  activities  of  the  Laboratories.  The  library 
facilities,  for  instance,  would  have  to  be  duplicated. 
The  Timber  Physics  Division  which  now  covers  the 
botanical  phases  of  wood  as  well  as  the  microscopic 
a?id  photo-micrographic  work  would  have  to  be  du- 
jilicated  to  a  very  large  extent.     Additional  overhead 


management  would  have  to  be  provided  and  new  ar- 
rangements made  with  the  University  regarding 
buildings,  etc.  However,  in  spite  of  manifest  diffi- 
culties this  scheme  is  more  likely  to  prove  practical 
ami   satisfactory   to  the   Association   than   the   first. 

A  third  scheme  is  to  follow  the  suggestion  advocated 
hy  the  writer  for  research  on  a  national  scale.  It  may 
be  calleil  the  Mellon  Institute  plan,  as  it  is  the  sys- 
tem followed  with  great  success  by  that  institution  for 
some  years.  Hi-iefly  described  it  would  work  some- 
what as  follows:  A  section  or  sections  of  the  Pulj)  and 
Paper  Association  might  feel  that  research  on  a  jjar 
ticular  problem  would  be  of  value  to  them.  Su])posc 
the  sulphite  and  suli)hate  sections  want  work  done  on 
the  problem  of  making  artificial  silk  from  wood  pulj). 
They,  in  con.jiuiction  with  the  Laboratory  authorities. 
go  into  the  question  of  the  probable  requirements  of 
the  research  in  tintc,  men.  apparatus  and  money. 
When  the.se  questions  are  settled,  the  necessary  funds 
are  advanced.  Men  are  selected  with  the  approval  of 
the  section  advancing  the  money,  and  the  work  is  ; 
started.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  best  possible  con-  ' 
ditions.  with  the  full  u.se  of  the  laborator.v  accommoda- 
tion and  appliaiutes,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  inter- 
ested i>arties.  When  the  work  is  completed,  a  full 
rejiort  is  made  to  those  contributing,  and  an.v  excess 
funds  returned.  Under  this  plan  it  is  not  even  neees- 
.sary  for  all  the  co-operation  to  come  through  the  As- 
sociation, since,  once  the  principle  is  established  and 
approved  by  the  Government,  even  individual  mills 
could  subsidize  research  at  the  Laboratories  on  the  ' 
same  terms. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this   form   of  working  are        '■ 
as  follows : — 

(a)  Only  those  mills  or  groups  of  mills  interested  in 
a  problem  are  asked  to  contribute  towards  the  solving 
of  it. 

(b)  The  amount  of  mone.v  spent  on  a  problem  is 
directly  under  the  control  of  those  contributing.  The 
number  of  investigators  on  a  particular  problem  is 
also  under  control. 

(c)  The  investigator  works  under  the  best  condi- 
tions of  co-operation  between  mills  and  laboratories. 

(d)  The  system  is  flexible  and  the  amount  of  re- 
search under  way  can  be  enlarged  or  decreased  with- 
out difficulty. 

(e)  The  salaries  of  investigators  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  mills  interested,  and  they  are  better  able 
to  .iudge  the  value  of  the  men  than  an.v  Civil  Ser- 
vice body  who  must  classify  positions  according  to 
.set  rules  which  are  often  ludicrously  inadequate  when 
technical  positions  are  in  question. 

(f)  The  results  of  the  work  are  the  property  of 
those  paying  for  it.  subject  to  a  provision  of  public 
disclosure  after  a  stated  period.  (Three  years  in 
the  case  of  the  Mellon  Institute). 

Although  the  writer  is  connected  with  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  it  must  not  be  un- 
derstood that  the  above  article  is  any  more  than  a 
personal  opinion.  Any  action  by  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association  in  the  direction  indicated  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government.  The-" 
suggested  scheme  of  co-operation  is.  however,  in  line 
with  the  propo'sals  of  the  Advisory  Research  Council.  ^ 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  .such  a  nature  that 
it   might   be   instituted  without   delay. 
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PATENTS  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER  MACHINERY. 

Automatic  steam  control  mechanism  for  the  drying 
cylinders. — ('.  stickle,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A.  Eng. 
Ft.  113,40,  Sept.  25,  1917, 

The  sheet  of  paper  to  be  dried  passes  in  zig-zag 
form  over  a  series  of  heated  cylinders,  portions  of 
two    cylinders,      11,    being     shown.        A    spindle,    32, 


mounted  in  a  fixed  bearing  sleeve,  30,  carries  the 
two  arms,  33,  36,  of  a  bell-crank  lever.  The  arm,  33, 
is  provided  with  a  roller  which  rests  on  the  sheet 
of  paper,  12,  as  it  passes  through  the  machine,  and 
the  arm,  36,  passes  through  an  elongated  opening  in 
•  the  spindle,  43,  of  a  valve,  19,  hi  the  pipe,  18.  Stops 
37,  on  an  extension  of  the  arm,  36,  are  provided  to 
limit  the  movement  of  the  arm.  Pressure  water  is 
sup])lied  to  the  pipe,  18,  and  operates  a  reducing  valve 
in  the  main  which  supplies  steam  to  the  drying  c.vlin- 
ders.  When  the  sheet,  12,  is  too  damp  it  sags  down- 
ward and  the  arm.  33.  follows  it.  tending  to  close  the 
valve.  19.  The  pressure  water  which  holds  the  steam 
reducing  valve  in  reducing  position  is  thus  cut  off,  and 
the  reducing  valve  allowed  to  onen  to  admit  more 
steam  to  the  drving  cylinders.  When  the  paper  is  re- 
latively dry,  it  contracts,  the  arm.  33.  moves  upward, 
and  the  valve,  19.  opens,  admitting  pressure  water  to 
close  the  reducing  valve,  thus  diminishins'  the  supply 
of  .steam  to  the  drying  c.vlinders. — J.  So.  Chein.  Tnd. 


EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  DRYDEN 
PLANT. 

The  Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  have  taken 
over  the  business  of  the  Dryden  Timber  &  Power 
Co.,  Dryden,  Ont..  which  has  been  operated  by  a 
Liquidator  and  Receiver  for  several  years.  Various 
improvements  are  being  carried  out  to  the  plant  with 
a  view  of  securing  increased  efficiency,  both  as  re- 
gards f(uality  and  quantit.v  of  output. 

Apart  from  the  alterations  at  the  mill,  the  (^inpany 
have  under  construction  a  j-e-enforced  concrete  dam 
on  the  Eaerle  River,  which  is  eighteen  miles  west  of 
Dryden.  This  concrete  dam  is  being  built  to  create 
a  storaffe  pond  for  logs.  In  connection  therewith  will 
by  a  Hydro-Electric  development  a  pulpwood  cnt- 
ting-up  plant  comprising  a  five  saw  slasher  table  and 
a  pulpwood  stacker  for  piling  jjnlpwood  blocks.  ,\ 
railway  spur  is  being  put  in  from  the  main  line  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  and  the  wood  will  be  shipped  to  the  Dry- 
ilen  mill   as  required.     The  latter  is  iioAV  placed   in  a 


very  advantageous  position,  in  regard  to  pulpwood 
supply,  through  the  new  facilities  afforded.  The  con- 
struction of  the'  new  dain  will  also  make  available 
several  thousand  horsepower  for  future  develo]>ment 
at  Eagle  River. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Dry- 
den Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  J.  I>.  Beveridge,  who  has  been 
in  'charge  for  several  years.  cDntinues  as  general  man- 
ager and  vice-president,  while  II.  Humphreys  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  F.  N.  Beveridge  general  superin- 
tendent. J.  B.  Beveridge  reports  that  the  company 
have  a  large  ."stock  of  pulpwood  on  hand  and  do  not 
anticipate  an.y  difficulty  in  securing  the  balance  of 
.their  requirements  for  the  coming  year,  although  there 
will  naturally  be  some  increase  in  price. 

The  capacity  of  the  Dryden  plant,  owing  to  the  im-, 
provements  that  are  being  carried  out.  will  be  about 
sixty  tons  of  kraft  milp  per  day.  of  which  twenty  tons 
will  be  converted  into  kraft  wrapping  and  builders' 
sheathing  paper.  The  company  are  very  busy  at 
present  and  have  a  large  nnmber  of  orders  ahead. 


NOVA  SCOTIA'S  NEED  OF  FOREST 
PROTECTION. 

"The  fastest-growing  movement  in  Canada  is  For- 
est Protection."  says  a  recent  statement  of  the  Oau- 
.idian  Forestry  Association  concernino;  Nova  Scotia's 
forest  fire  losses  during  the  pasts  nmmer. 

"Two-thirds  of  Nova  Scotia  will  never  return  any 
I  rofit  if  placed  under  awricnlturc  This  applies 
eq.uall.\-  to  Xew  Brunswick.  Quebec,  "nd  Ont:M-io.  The 
business  of  Fni'est  Protection,  therefore  is  to  keen  a 
rirofitable  crop  of  timber  f rowing  on  Nova  Scotia's 
two-thirds  for  all  time  to  come. 

"Less  than  100.000  acres  of  A-irgin  timber  remain 
within  the  lu-ovincial  boundaries  The  Innidreds  of 
busy  saw  ntills  so  neeessarv  to  Nova  Scotia's  exist- 
ence, so  essential  to  the  fisheries,  the  coal  mines, 
the  toAvns  and  farms,  are  now  fofcPil  to  draw  their 
snniiTJps  from  nbont  1,400.000  »cvp^  in  which  the  valu- 
:ihi,.  t,-oo  species  are  ffradnallv  beincr  eliminated 

"The  chief  enemv  of  the  Nova  Scotia  forest  is  firn. 
While  pverA'  other  ranadian  province  has  a  business- 
like Chief  Forester  orffanizins-  the  protective  woi-V, 
.'■nd  edncatinj?  the  people  acainst  cflvplpc;s;ness  with 
fire.  Nova  Scotia  has  not  vet  takpn  action  m  a  similar 
direction.  Ontario  is  spendino-  half  a  inillion  this  year 
on  guarding  her  timber,  while  New  Brunswick  will 
siiend  nearly  $100,000  for  the  same  purpose. 


SF.r  PUT.PWOOn  AVTPE 

Orin  Gustus  Provencher.  of  Smith's  Falls,  a  lad  of 
thirteen  years  of  age.'w-is  sentenced  to  serve  five 
years  in  the  Shawbridee  Bo^-s'  H^nip  becauso  he  had 
set  fire  to  .some  pulpwood  whi"h,  had  it  not  been  ex- 
tiufifuished.  would  have  caused  Chas.  Husfhes  a  loss  of 
if!r..000 . 

TRADE  INOUIRIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
has   announced   the   following  trade   inqniries : 

'•0  Wood-T)ulp. — An  Italian  firm  in  Naples  would 
liki^  fo  heai-  From  Canadian  producers  of  chemical  and 
mechani'-al  pulp-wood. 

137,  Paner. — A  house  in  Genoa  which  has  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  paiicr  trade  in  Italy  for  about  twenty 
.years  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  manu- 
facturing any  kind  of  paper. 
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Til  preparing  the  apeoinpanying  map,  the  writer 
simply  applied  a  long-standing  interest  in  geography. 
The  desire  to  know  where  a  i^lace  is  and  how  to  get 
there  has  often  been  aroused  in  eonneetioii  with  the 
])aper  industry.  The  map  was  traced  from  the  rail- 
way map  of  ('anada,  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1914.  The  scale  is  100  miles  to  the  inch. 
Only  transcontinental  railways  and  those  of  direct 
importance  to  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  shown,  and 
only  the  more  important  lakes  and  rivers.  Most  of 
the  towns  and  cities  are  at  points  where  mills  are  lo- 
cated, and  are  shown  by  numbers.  A  few  other  im- 
portant cities  are  given.  Every  mill  in  (^anada,  of 
whatever  size,  as  completely  as  we  can  ileterinine,  is 
represented  by  a  number,  and  the  naiiic  and  nature 
of  the  product  is  given  in  the  table. 

Reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  mills  are 
grouped  according  to  facilities  for  wood,  power  or 
transportation  to  mai-kets.  The  ]n'ineipal  centres  are : 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  the  St. 
Maurice  Valley  and  the  Lake  St.  John  district.  Con- 
trary to  the  impression  conveyed  in  a  recent  state- 
ment from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  there 
is  no  mill  in  Manitol)a  where  piilp  or  paper  is  made. 
The  reference  in  that  statement  is  to  a  mill  that  sat- 
iirates  roofing  paper.  All  the  mills  referred  to  hei-e 
are   primary   producers. 


NOTE. — In  the  following  list  these  symbols  are  used: 
S  for  sulphite  pulp ;  B  S  for  bleached  sulphite ;  G 
for  ground  wood ;  K  for  kraft  or  sulphate :  So  for 
soda  pulp;  Bd.  for  boards:  N  for  newsprint  and 
P  for  other  grades  of  paper.     Numbers  begin  at 
the  west  and  continue  eastward,  by  provinces,     Tn 
some  places  the  mills  are  too  close  together  to  be 
given  individual  inimbers,  so  are  grou|)e(l.  as  the 
12  mills  on  the  Niairara   Peninsiila. 
British  Columbia. 
1.— Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Swanson  Bay 
— S. 

2— Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  Ocean  Falls— G,  S.  K.  N  &  P. 
3_Whalen   Pulp   &    Paper   Mills.   Ltd..   Port    Alice. 
Quatsino  Sound— S.  and  B.  S. 

4 — Beaver  Cove  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd..  Beaver 
Cove — K.    (Under  eonstruetion). 

5_Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River— G..  S.  & 
N. 

6_Rainy  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Lt.l.,  Port  Mel- 
len.  Howe  Sound — ^K. 

7_Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  ;\Iill.  Ltd..  Mill  Creek. 
Howe  Sound — S. 

Ontario. 
§__Fort    Fraucei-      Pu'r    ■'^     Papp-    Co.      Ltd..   Fovt 
Frances — G.  &  N 

9_T)ryden  Pulp  k  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dryden— K.  &  P. 
10— Port   Arthur  Pulp  S:  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Port   Ar- 
thur—S.  &  B.  S. 

11— Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Smooth 
Rock  Falls— S. 

12_Spruee  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Kapuskas- 
ing.  (To  build  in  1910,  to  make  ground  wood  at  first, 
then  newsp'rint  also.) 


13 — Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Iroquois  Falls 
— G.  S.  &  N. 

14 — Spanish  River  Pul])  &   Paper  .Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault 
Ste.^  Marie— G.  S.  &  N. 

15 — S|)anish  River  Pulp  &   Paper  ^lijls,  Espanola — 
G.  &  N. 

16— Spanish  River  Pulp  &   Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Stur- 
geon Falls— G.  S.  &  N. 

17 — Ki]iawa    Fibi-e    Co..    Ltd.,    Temiskaining — B.    S. 
(Under  eonsti'uet  ion ). 

18 — Fibre  Pi-odnots,  Ltd..  Penetanguishene — Bd.   'In 
liquidation). 

19— Fisher.  John  &  Son.  Ltd..  Dundas— P. 

20— Stutt,  James  &  Sons,  West  Flamboro — G. 

21— Kinleith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  St.  Catherines— P. 

22 — Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  St.  Catharines — P. 

23— Lincoln   Paper   Mills,   Ltd.,   St.    Catharines— S. 
&  P.  " 

24 — Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Merritton — P 

25 — Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritou  — 
B.  S. 

26— Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Merritton— P. 

27— Provincial   Paper   Mills  Co.,   Ltd.,   Thorold— P. 

28— Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold— G.  S.  &  N. 

29— Thorold  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold— G. 

30— Foley-Rieger  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  Thorold— G. 

31— Peerless    Pulp    Co..    Ltd.,    Thorold  —  G.   and 
Bleached  G.  (Burned,  to  be  re-built). 

39_Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd..  Thorold— G.  &  Bd. 

33 — Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Georgetown — 
So.  &  P. 

34_Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto— P.. 

35— Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto— Bd. 

36 — Hydro-Electric   Commission    of   Ontario,   Camp- 
bell ford— G. 

37 — Northumberland    Pifper    &    Electric    Co.,    Ltd.. 
Campbellford— P.  &   Bd  . 

38— Miller  Bros.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glen  Miller— Bd. 

39_Canada    Boxboard    Co..   Ltd..   Frankford— G.   & 
Bd. 

40— Laxier   Paper   Mills.   Ltd..    Belleville— P. 

41 — Stratheona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Strathcona — P. 

42— Bathurst  Lumber  Co..  Ltd.   (Mill  of  Houpt  Pa- 
per Co.).  Camden  Ea-st — P. 

43_Provineial  Paper  Mills  Co..  L'td..  Mille  Roches 
—P. 

44- Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd..  Cornwall— B.  S. 

L^C    P. 

45_Beaver  Board  Co..  Ltd..   Ottawa    (mill   at  Des- 
ehene.   P.Q.)— Bd. 

46     J.  F^  Booth.  Ottawa— G..  S.  N.  &  Bd. 
J7 — nronsc'v    Limited.   Ottawa — G. 

4S Riordr-"  .'^'I'r  '   Pop..-  rn    t.,h     Kf,Tti.-.ec.h.irv— 

S. 

Quebec. 
49_Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B..  Lt.l..  Hull- G.,  B..  S..  N., 
P.  &  Bd. 

oO— Maclaii-'n.  James.  Co..  Ltd..  Buckingham— 6.    ». 
51— Howard   Smith   Pafier  :SIills. 'Ltd..  Beauharnois 

—P.  

(Continued  on  Page   1001). 
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CANADA'S  PULP   &  PAPER   IMPORT^. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  sent 
out  the  following  information  regarding  imports  of 
paper  into  Canada  during  August,  1918,  from  the  lat- 
est figures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and 
other  data  on  Canada 's  trade  in  pulp  and  paper. 
Classification.  Aug.  17.  Aug.  18. 

Value.  Value. 

$.  $. 

1 — Photographic  papers  and   films     15,92.3  11,878 

2 — Bags   or   sacks,   printed   or   not       8,831  14,057 

3^Blank    books,   ruled   or   not    .  .      X.C.P.  9,019 

4 — ^Blotting  paper,   not   coated    .  .     N.C.P.  13,795 

5 — Bond  &  ledger  papers,  etc.    .  .     X.C.P.  188 
6— Boxes      &    containers      K.      D., 

printed  or  not N.C.P.  72,667 

7 — Cardboard,  not  pasted  or  coated 

(former    classification)     .     ..       8,647  

8 — Card  Bd.  &  Blanks  not  pasted 

or  coated N.C.P.  3,436 

9 — Card   Board   &    Blanks,    coated 

or  pasted N.C.P.  6,691 

10 — Cover    papers    not      coated    or 

pasted : .    .  .     N.C.P.  3,436 

5,914  M.  7,529  M. 

11— Envelopes 11,350  12,367 

12— Felt  Board 20  

13 — Greaseproof,   Glassine   &   Onion 

Skin N.C.P.  449 

14 — Leatherboard,  etc 4,810  1,567 

Quantity  2,633  lbs. 

15— Matrix  Paper 2,170  1,617 

16 — Millboard,  not  pasted  or  coated 

(former  classification)    .  .    .  .      11,565  

17 — Millboaj-d    &    other    board    not 

pasted  or  coated N.C.P.  7,462 

18—     Do.,  pasted  or  coated   ....     N.C.P.  77 
19— Packing  Papers,  cloth  lined    .     N.C.P.  490 
20 — Pads      not      printed.        Papier- 
mache,  etc 398  1,695 

Quantity  7,265  lbs. 

21 — Vegetable  parchment  paper   . .     N.C.P.  690 

22 — Photographic  basis  paper    9,456  12,759 

Quantity  258  tons. 
23— Printing  Paper  N.O.P.    (former 

classification)    47,477  

Quantity  119  tons. 

24— Book  Paper N.C.P.  31,633 

25 — Ruled  &  Coated  Papers,  Boxed 
Papers  &  Papeteries   (former 

classification)    23,127  

26— Ruled  &  Border  &  Boxed  Pa- 
pers coated,  waxed,  foil  pa- 
papers N.C.P.  54,664 

Quantity  427  tons. 

27— Strawboard ".  .     22,060  29,681 

28— Tarred  &  Other  building  Papers 
N.O.P.    insulating    ^-    refrig- 

firator ,     33,765  20.666 

19 — Tissue,  Crepe,  icaxiifcld  an'}  cig- 
arette paper  in  rolls b€,QoS 

50 — Toilet  &  Barbers'  Paper,  Pa- 
per Towels N.C.P.  5,210 

Quantity  29,891  R.  46,822  R. 

n— Wall  Paper 3,764  8,223 

J2 — Wrapping     paper,      including 

kraft •..     17,394  34,771 

Quantity   132  tons.  217  tons. 


33 — Other  manufactures     of  paper, 

u-o.p • 284,915       173,641 

34— Other   kinds   of   paper 146,770       117,24S 


35— Total  Paper  >!c  Manufactures  of  660,056       729,396 


N.C.P. — Means  No   Classification   Provided,  and  re- 
fers to  1917  imports  only. 

Total    Papei'   &    Manufacture   of  Five   month.s   ending 

August  31. 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

$2,537,471  $3,473,499  $3,568,487 

Kind.  Quantity.     Value.  1918. 

Imports  of  Pulp.   Five   months  ending  Aug.   31,   1918. 

Quantity.-  Value,  1918. 

Mechanical 1,085       tons  24,927 

Soda '. 1,916       tons  96,718 

Unbleached  sulphite 2,789       tons         ll3,100 

Bleached    .sulphite 261/4  tons  2,123 


TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED. 

In  olden  days,  -when  paper  was  cheap,  and  pub 
lishers  lavish  in  their  generosity,  free  papers  were 
numerous.  But  times  have  changed,  and  everyone  i.s 
renainded  that  newspajiers  cost  money. 

MICKIE  SAYS 

\A.%'i,^'  POOR  VStvM^US*   fA-S  ^to) 
-<Hf>,t  PAPER.  ER  ELSE  ^-y^-f  \-f 
©/\CV<.«    \-f  COSTS   US  ^^0^;tN  / 
■X'  PR\M-r  'E^^  f^^i'  NNt  ^l^^'•f     \ 

Cl\M\Ni'   'EW\   tV.VNP^N,  SMEK  \^  ^»r 
OO  S(»(  "'fHMvlK'5"       \VJH1  DOtH-f  / 

VA  eo  wovjh'  To  The  ^NNV^     J 


, -^^S;;^    . 

Robert  Bell,  for  half  a  century  identified  with  the 
pr/ntin*  and  publishing  industry  in  Montreal,  Belle- 
/ilb,  and  other  cities,  died  recently  in  Bell«ville  after 
a  long  illnc££.  3c  leaves  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 
The  deceased  was  a  brother  of  R.  S.  Bell,  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Kingston  Standanl. 


Sing  It! 

Bicai  be  the  tie  that  binds — 
The  Kaiser  —  Buy  Victory  Bonds. 
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J.  F.  ELLIS  PASSES  SEVENTY-THIRD  MILE- 
STONE. 

Tlic  lujiiiy  triiMuls  of  .lohii  F.  Kills,  President  of  the 
Caiiadiiin  Paper  Trade  Assoeiatioii  and  also  President 
of  Haiber-Kllis,  Jjiiiiiteil.  paper  dealers  and  envelope 
manufacturers,  Toronto,  are  eonjiratulating  him  on 
observing  his  seventy-third  birthday,  which  was  cele- 
brated this  week.  .\Ir.  Ellis  is  hale  and  hearty,  and 
as  active  as  ever.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Hraiich  of  the  Canadian  hulu.strial  Keeonstruction  As- 
sociation, Treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  a  former  president  of  that  l>ody.  hav- 
ing occupied  the  chair  from  189.S  to  1900.  Forty-three 
years  ago  he  linked  forces  with  the  late  John  R.  iiar- 
ber,  ex-M.P.P.,  and  formed  the  liarber-P^Uis  Co.,  which 
not  only  operate  large  envelope  factories  in  Brantford 
and  Winnipeg,  but  also  have  flourishing  branches  in 
Calgary,  X'aneouver  and  Winnipeg.  He  was  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the  Company  from  1876  to  1917,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Barber,  was  elected  president.  Mr. 
Kllis  has  three  sons  who  are  associated  with  him  in 
the  business,  and  he  has  occupied  many  offices 
other  than  those  already  referred  to.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Club,  Toronto,  President  of  the 
Caledon  Fishing  Club,  Vice-President  of  the  Local 
liranch  of  the  Ontario  Fish  aiul  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Commercial 
Travellers'  Association,  and  a  delegate  to  the  sixth 
Imperial  Trade  Congress,  London,  England,  in  July, 
1906,  and  on  that  occasion  hail  the  honor  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  late  King  Edward.  He  was  born  on  the 
same  day  of  the  same  month  as  our  deceased  beloved 
Sovereign,  but  four  years  later. 


THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS  IN  PAPER  MAKING. 

The  advice  contained  in  the  following  letter  is  too 
Sood  to  let  lie  idle. 

'Po  the  Editor  of  JIakin"  Paper  (the  spokesman  of  the 
Crown-Willamette   Paper   Co.)  : 

As  an  old-time  paper  maker,  1  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  your  new  publication,  and  although  not 
now  working  for  the  company,  if  you  would  publish 
this  letter  without  giving  my  name  1  would  like  very 
much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  younger  machine 
nuMi  to  a  polijy  which  I  am  s\ire  would  help  them  on 
the  road  to  success. 

Never  try  to  push  yourself  ahead  by  teari?ig  some- 
one down.  If  you  are  backtending  and  want  the 
next  opening  that  occurs,  help  your  *iiachine  tender 
to  make  the  most  and  best  paper  made  on  the  machine 
on  any  shift.  This  will  place  him  in  position  to  get 
the  next  opening  above  him.  Help  the  winderman — 
teach  him  all  you  know —give  him  every  opportunity 
yon  can  and  do  likewi.se  with  the  help  uiuler  him. 

When  the  time  counts  that  your  machine  tender  is 
promoted  you  are  in  a  i)Osition  to  take  his  place  and 
you  also  have  a  well-trained  crew  to  give  yon  the  same 
•i.uport  that  you  gave  the  man  ahead  of  you.  T'nde  ■ 
This  .system  you  always  have  a  man  ;it  the  hr-ad  pulling 
vnn  al'jng  and  -i  I'-^n  Uclnu.-l  ■  .,,,  i,o1i.>>h'  ••»  nn^i' 
vou  up  the  ladder. 

Since  reading  '-hit,  ths  Zdi'.or  l:ai  heard  iame  :dei 
ev pressed  by  a  textile  man  in  almost  the  same  word?.. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SETS  POOR 
EXAMPLE. 

If  there  was  ever  a  paper  launched  with  as  much 
general  condemnation  on  all  sides  as  has  been  heaped 
upon  the  Canadian  Official  Record  at  Ottawa,  the  rev- 
elation has  yet  to  come  to  light.  Tiu'  Pa|)er  Con- 
troller, who  speaks  for  the  authorities  on  Parliament 
Hill,  has  been  urging  the  conservation  of  news  print 
as  a  national  undertaking  and  necessity,  yet  the  fed- 
eral |)owers  are  setting  a  false  standard  of  economy. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Official  Record  are  issued 
weekly  in  English,  and  now  it  is  announced  that  a 
French  edition  of  about  one  third  this  number  is  al.so 
to  appear.  To  print  the  medium  in  English  alone  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  Canada,  at  least  $20,000  an- 
nually, and,  with  tile  translation  and  issuing  in 
French,  the  bill  will  amount  to  much  more.  The 
Toronto  News,  which  has  always  been  a  warm  sup- 
j)orter  of  the  Borden  Government,  denounced  the 
venture  this  Aveek  in  no  ninneasured  terms,  declaring 
"that  the  publication  of  this  Goveriniient  bulletin 
once  a  week  is  an  indefensible  waste  of  pulp  and  pa- 
per at  a  time  when  such  commodities  are  scarce  and 
dear.  We  find  nothing  in  the  publication  which  has 
not  been  covered  by  the  telegraphic  advices  from  Ot- 
tawa, save  that  some  news  wisely  eonden.sed  by  the 
correspondents,  is  here  given  in  laborious  and  weari- 
some detail.  Thousands  of  Canadians  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  supplying  at  public  expense  verbatim 
reports  of  Parliament.  If  "Hansard"  is  regarded  by 
many  as  an  imwarranted  extravagance,  what  can  be 
said  of  an  official  newspaper  between  sessions? 

Acro.ss  the  border  how  different  is  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, where  the  American  Forestry  Association  is  ad- 
vising business  firms  to  dispense  with  carbon  sheets 
wherever  possible,  by  having  copies  of  all  replies  t.vped 
on  the  back  of  original  comnnuiications.  It  is  said 
that  the  plan  works  admirably,  and  that  during  a  year 
seven  million  cords  of  i)ulp  wood  would  be  saved  in 
the  making  of  paper. 

The  costs  of  the  Printing  Bureau  at  Ottawa  are 
mounting  so  high  that  a  commission  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  coini)osed  of  representative  publishers  to  see 
if  some  economies  cannot  be  effected.  Last  session 
a  radical  reduction  in  the  sizes  of  publication,  blue 
books  and  general  reports  was  ordered,  and  it  is  like- 
ly the  knife  will  be  still  further  applied.  One  of  the 
main  questions  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  new  com- 
mission will  be  the  extent  to  wiiieh  it  is  desirable  to 
have  public  printing  done  outside  of  the  Bureau.  With 
a  polic.v  of  (MUieentration  and  centralization  it  is  hopeti 
to  make  a  substantially  better  showing  in  the  mass  of 
printed  matter  emanating  from  the  national  Capital. 

Geo.  F.  Slieppard.  has  .joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Canadian  SKF  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Jlontreal  office,  128  Coristine  Build- 
ing. He  will  handle  the  well-known"  SKF  and  Hess- 
Briglit  Ball  hearings,  and  also  the  product  of  the  At- 
las Ball  Company.  Mr.  Shepj)ar<l  has  had  a  .wide  ex 
norienef  m  thp  eugineerinp  field,  and  was  recentb 
DOwer  sales  engm6er  for  *he  .Vortherr!  Electric  Com 
pan:/,  Ivlc:itreal.  '«'*hile  Mr  ;or!ie  time  previously  hr 
represented  the  Canadian  Hoikins  Company  of  Wal- 
kerville.  Ont.,  in  Montreal. 


George  Washington  threw  a  doUar  across  the  Poto- 
mac. That  was  a  feat.  You  can  throw  all  you  want 
across  the  Atlantic.  That  is  your  duty.  Buy  Victory 
Bonds  and  see  "Wilhebn  thixw  a  fit. 


The  sting  of  a  wasp  is  only  one-thirty-second  of  an 
inch  long.  The  rest  of  the  nxile  and  a  half  is  imagin- 
ation. 
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(Continued  from  Page  996.) 

52— Wilson,  J.  C,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills— P. 

53 — Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Mont- 
real—So., K.,  S.  &  P. 

54 — Walker,  J.    C.   &    Co.,    Ltd.,    Sault   au   EecoUet 
(Montreal)— P. 

5.5 — Canada  Boxboard  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal. — Bd. 

56 — Howard     Smith    Pai)er     ilills,     Ltd.,    Crabtrtee 
Mills— P. 

57_MeArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Joliette— X.'  &  P. 

58 — Wilson.  J.  C,  Ltd.,  St.  Jerome — 6. 

59_Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Jerome— P. 

60— Holland  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mont  RoUand— P. 

61 — Bennett,  Ltd.,   Chambly   Canton — Bd. 

62 — Dominion   Paper   Co.,   Ltd.,   Kingsey   Falls — G., 
K.  &P. 

63 — Canada  Paper  Co.,   Ltd.    (Two   mills).  Windsor 
Mills— G.,  So.,  N.,  &  P. 

64 — Brompton  Pulp  &   Paper   Co.,   Jjtd..    liroiupton- 
ville— G. 

65 — Brompton  Pulp  &   Paper  Co.,  East  Angus — -G., 
K.,  N,  &  Bd. 

66— Lake   Megantic   Pulp   Co..   Ltd.,  Lake   Megantic 
— G. 

67 — Lotbiniere  Lumber  Co..  Ltd..   Xicolet  Falls — G. 
(burned). 

68— Laureutide  Co.,   Ltd.,   Grand    'Mere— G..   S.,  N. 
&  Bd. 

69— Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls — G..  S.,  &  N 

70— Wayagamaek   Pulp    &    Paper    Co.,    Ltd..    Three 
River.s— K.  &  P. 

71 — St.    Maurice    Paper   Co.,    Ltd.,    Caj)    Magdaleine 
— G..  S.,  K.  &  N. 

72 — Ford,  Rowland  &  Son,  Portneuf  Station — P. 

73 — Montreal  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,   St.  Basile — P. 

74.  75,  76— Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  St.  Basile— P.  &  N.     . 

77 — Eastern  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St.  Basile — P. 

78 — Bird  (i  Son.  Pont  Rouge — P. 

79 — Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pont  Rouge — G. 

80 — Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dounacona — G.,  S. 
&  X. 

81— News  Pulp  &  Pa.pei-  Co..   Ltd.,  St.    RayiiiDnd— 
G.  &  N. 

.82— Richard   &   Co.,   L'Ange   Gardieii— Bd. 

83 — Richard  &  Co..  Les  Saules— Bd. 

84 — Brown  Corporation,  La  Tuque — K  . 

85— Nairn    Falls   Pu!])    &    Pajier    (.'o.,    Ltd.,    .Miiituv 
Bay— G . 

86— Peribonka  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.   Fdwai'd   de   l'eril)ouka 
— G. 

87 — Compagnie    de    Pulpe    dc    Chicoutimi,    Val    Jal- 
bert— G. 

88— Price  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd..  Jonquieres— S.  &  X.  &  P. 

89 — Price  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami     G.,  P..  Bd.  & 
N.  . .  ■ 

90— Compagnie    de    Pulpe    de    ('hicoutimi — G. 

c)i_lla    Ha    Bay   Sulphite    Co..    P.agotville     S. 

!t"     Som-y,  F.,  Floienline.  Si.  Antonine-    G. 

",;— River  du  Lnup  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  FraserviUe — G. 
).l — Price  Bros.  &'Co.,  RimcjEki— G. 

95_Gialf  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clarke  City— G. 

96_Oreat  Eastern  Pulp  Co..  River  Madeleine— G. 

97 — St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Chandler— S. 
New  Brunswick. 

98 — Eraser  Companies.  Ltd.,  Edmunston — S.  &  B.  S. 

99— Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bathurst— S.,  K.  & 
Bd. 
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-Doininion   Pulp   Co.,   Ltd.,   Chatham — S. 

-X^ew  Brunswick  Sulphate  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mil- 

K. 

-Xashwaak  Pulp  i.^-  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John — 

-St.  George  Pul|)  i^  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  George 

Nova  Scotia. 

-Caiii|)bell  Liuuber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Weymouth Gi 

-Clyde    River    Pulp    c^L-    Paper   Co.,    Ltd.,    Clyde 

-( } . 

-MacCleod    Pul])   Co.,   Ltd.,   Milton— G. 

-Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 

illage— G. 

-Xew  Haven  Pulj)  it  Boai'd  Co..  Ltd.,  New  Ger- 

-G .  ■ 

-St.    Croix    Papei-    Co.,    Ltd.,    Hartville — G. 

'     Cape  Breton  Island. 
-Cape  Breton  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  Murray  !^t.  Ann — 

Newfoundland. 

-Anglo-Newfoundland    Development    Co.,    Ltd., 
Falls— G.,  S.  &  N. 

-Reed.  Albert  E.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls— G. 
-Harwood  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbellton — G,  ' 


NE"W  FINISHING  ROOM  COMPLETED. 

The  new  finishing  room  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg. 
Co..  at  Cornwall,  Out.,  has  been  completed  and  is  very 
neat  and  bright.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  posts 
or  other  obstructions  in  the  interior.  The  main  por- 
tion is  104  X  40  feet  and  a  wing  is  22  x  37  feet.  The 
building  is  erected  of  brick  and  concrete  with  slate 
roof  ami  consists  of  tli.ree  floors  and  basement.  The 
plans  and   spcidfieations   were    drawn   by   W.   J.   Wal- 


l;ir.',  ii-r:i^iirri'  (if  tile  iMiiijiiMiv  ;ni(l  iii.iiiager  of  the 
iiiill.  while  the  contract  for  the  structure  was  ear- 
rii'il  out  by  Henry  Williams,  of  Cornwall.  There  is  -^ 
spi-inkler  system,  elevator  and  all  other  modern  con- 
veniences installed.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
nuule  by  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  for  the  addition 
of  several  liundl'ed  electi'ie  horsetiower  and  the 
liydj-o-Bleelri',  (^omj)iissioii  h.  erecting  h  sub-staliou 
.?'  <he  "vM  in  order  to  supply  the  desired  amoiurt  of 
enerrrv. 


It  is  understood  that  the  product  of  the  Anglo-New- 
fouudlaiul  Development  Co.  is  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  through  the  Seaman  Paper  Co.  Only  one  ma- 
chine is  reported  as  in  operation  at  present,  but  it  is 
oxpeiited  that  prod\iction  will  be  increased  in  the  near 
future. 
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Grandmother  Rock  from  which  Grand 'Mere  is  named. 


GRAND  MERE. 

(Deepest  apolosies  to  Dninimond.) 
Souvenez-vous  one  tain,  nion  vieux 
When  Grand '!Mere  it  was  new, 
When  mos'  de  town  was  conime  foret, 
Wid  moose  or  earibon? 

Rue  St.  Catherine  had  jus'  few  house. 
There  wasn't  any  light. 
We  have  to  take  de  big  lanterne 
To  go  out  on  de  night. 

De  Company  of  Laurentiuc 
Was  jus  begun,  ba  oui, 
I  help  to  cut  de  ditch  dey  make. 
And  build  1 'office  aussi. 

Dey  use  to  bring  de  pulp  dey  use 
From  Lac  a  La  Tortne 
Dats  neares  place  to  take  de  train 
Some  changes  eh.  mon  ATeux. 


Grand  "Mere  she's  now  a  big  fine  place 
Les  rues  is  comme  plancher 
Wid  swell  street  lights,  and  magasins 
And  two  vues  aniniees. 

La  Compauie  de  Laurentide 
Has  what  you  say  "no  flies" 
I  like  to  tink  of  how  it  grow 
Right  underneath  my  eyes. 

^fon  gars,  he  say.  ■"You  talk  too  much 
How  tings  they  used  to  be 
Yon  tink  you  can  live  on  the  pas. 
Dat  will  not  do.  ha  oui. 

He's    smart    feller,    he's    educate. 
He  wear  the  soortv  clothes 
But  de  same  c'est  le  \'ieux  pere 
Qui  ,1  commence  les  chnses. 

— Le  Digesteur. 


CO-OPERATION  AMONG  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

In  the  face  of  the  many  handicaps  of  the  past  two 
years  the  manufacturers  themselves  have  shown  com- 
mendable enterprise.  Five  of  the  larser  producers, 
grouped  in  the  Canadian  Export  Paner  Association, 
have  now  in  effect  a  plan  of  co-operation  by  which  all 
data  bearing  on  production  are  exchansred  amonsr  the 
mills,  with  each  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  proves  to  he 
best  suited  to  his  requirements.  ^Teetinars  of  all  de- 
partmental heads  are  held  ouarterlv  at  the  plant  of 
one  or  other  of  the  companies.  There  are  no  trade 
secrets  among  the  five  companies. 

The  object  of  this  clean-cut  plan  of  co-operation  is 
so  to  inn^rove  the  quality  of  the  output  of  the  respec- 
tive mills  that  Canadian  newsprint  will  become  a  stan- 
dard in  the  world's  markets.  Worked  to  its  natural 
conclusion  that  will  ultimately  mean  a  preferential 
price  for  the  Canadian  product. 

This  is  a  decidedly  interesting  development  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  shareholders  who  own  the  re- 
spective properties.  It  will  enconra<xe  good  manage- 
ment and  progressive  methods,  and  in  the  long  run 
these  count  as  chief  factors  in  the  success  of  a  business 
enterprise.  Nothing  more  reassuring  to  investors  has 
conies  to  our  notice  recently.  —  Greeushields  &  Co.'s 
Mouthlv  Review. 


IN  THE  TOILS  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  nditor  tried  to  sret  William  Whvte  of  the  Can- 
adian Fairbanks-Morse  Company  on  the  telephone  re- 
cently, and  was  advised  that  he  was  ont  of  town.  Wo 
have  since  learned  that  this  cr.Mitlpmon  W3«!  in  tl'e 
"klink"  UP  at  Tronuois  Fall*  It  annears  that  friend 
White  alonor  with  "Wr.  Be^n  Pur?ha«'"?  A^ent  of  the 
.Ahitihi  Powor  ?•  Paner  Conipanv  "Nfr.  Dunham  of 
the  Johns-Manville  Conipanv  and  "N^r.  Jaokson  who 
is  also  of  the  Canadian  Foirhanks-Morsp  Coninanv 
neerleeted  an  order  of  the  Health  B^iard  in  regard  to 
breaking  thpir  iourrev  at  Pnroui«  -Tunetior  on  their 
wav  to  the  Falls.  On  aTiv->1  at  T''onuois  Falls  thev 
wore  taken  in  -Imnil  bv  tlio  Chief  .of  'Police  who  took 
them  to  thi^  ^fedical  Evaniinor.  who  lectured  them  on 
thfir  nnfl'tTcnc''"  and  off'^red  to  inoonlate  and  release 
tbem.  Til  is  offp'-  wa*  refused  '>nd  thev  wore  prnmp- 
Iv  sent  to  the  detpution  camn  for  observation.  Mean- 
while thp  H«>alth  Board  considered  the  case  and  al- 
thnnwh  thfv  hail  com<>  f>-om  pputres  infected  with  thf 
■Flu"  't^  was  decided  that  thev  were  not  in  danepr 
r<"  distHbutinf  the  disease,   and  were  released. 

yW.  Bean  stiff  helieves  that  the  infident  was  framed 
up.  hut  it  was  certainly  sefnous  whilt>'  it  lasted.  The 
remarks  of  the  other  gentlemen  are  not  reported. 
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UMTED  STATES  7^0TES« 


Atlviees  I'rom  Skowliugau.  J\lf..  ^tate  tliat  the  mill 
of  the  Skowhegau  Pulp  Company  will  stop  operations 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  This  mill  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful career  extending  over  twenty-five  years. '  It 
was  purchased  several  years  ago  by  the  Central  Maine 
Power  Company,  which  conceni  will  now  use  the  plant 
to  generate  its  own  power. 

A  number  of  large  rotary  cookers  will  shortly  be 
installed  at  the  mill  of  the  Monarch  Paper  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  ilicli.  Other  extensive  additions  are  also 
to  be  made  at  the  plant. 

In  agreement  with  the  industry,  the  price  fixing 
committee  at  Washington  has  extended  the  present 
maximum  price  on  New  England  spruce  until  De- 
cember 1,  1918.  The  present  prices  of  this  spruce 
are :  Rough  lumber,  specified  lengths,  20  feet  and 
under,  $48  to  $60:  random  lengths,  $36.50  to  $59. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  Connecticut  reports 
the  incorporation  during  the  past  week  at  Hartford 
of  the  Paper  Makers"  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are:  A.  L.  Rothschild,  L.  R. 
Libby.  F.  B.  Oldham  and  A.  G.  Cohen. 

The  War  Department  is  in  need  of  quite  a  number 
of  foresters  for  overseas  duty,  according  to  a  tele- 
gi'am  received  during  the  past  week  by  Frank  L. 
Jloore.  President  of  the  Newton  Falls  Paper  Co.,  at 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  from  F.  J.  Meigs.  This  telegram 
calls  Mr.  Moore's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
i-rnment  requires  five  captains,  ten  first  lieutenants, 
rtiid  ten  second  lieutenants  to  lumber  timber  tracts  in 
Europe. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Waterways  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Chamber  of  Commer/cie  'Building, 
November  7  and  8. 

S.  L.  Willson  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  has  called  a  special  meeting  of 
news  print  paper  manufacturers  to  be  held  at  ten 
3 'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  11  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle  in  Chicago.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to 
'formulate  plans  for  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  news  print  paper  during  the  precent  crisis." 
rhere  will  also  be  a  discussion  as  to  the  price  at  which 
lews    print   should   be   sold    during   the   crisis. 

The  paper  trade  division  of  the  War  Saving  Com- 
nittee  awarded  the  second  prize  in  the  paper  trade 
•ontest  a  handsome  cup  for  the  greatest  sale  of  War 
•savings  Stamps  at  the  Liberty  Bell  at  City  Hall  Park 
:()  the  Maurice  O'Meara  Company.  448  Pearl  street, 
'^ew  York  City. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Sutherland  Paper  Com- 
aany's  mill  at  Kalamazoo  Mich.,  is  now  ready  for  oe- 
nipaney.  The  offices  have  been  moved  to  their  new 
:iuarters  and  workmen  are  now  placing  the  parch- 
nentizing  machinery  on  the  floors.  The  building  has 
;)een  so  erected  that  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
:"loods  which  have  shut  the  mill  down  for  several 
tveeks  each  year  in  the  past. 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  chief  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
ieetion  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  will  attend  the 
Tieeting  in  Chicago  on  November  8  of  the  Writing 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association.    It  is  believed  that 


Mr.  Donnelly  will  speak  oH  the  general  progress  made 
by  the  pulp  and  pupn-  section  in  liandliug  the  con- 
servation of  |)M]ier  problems  arising  out  of  the  war' 
sitaation. 


U.  S.  INVERTS  GERMAN  DYE  TRADE. 

Official  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  with 
June,  published  a  few  days  ago,  permit  a  comparison 
which  shows  the  growth  of  our  new  dyestuffs  industry. 
Here  are  the  figures: 

Aniline  Dyes. 

Exports,   1918 $7,296,080 

Imports,   1914 7,241,406 

Our  supply  of  these  coal  tar  dyes  formerly  came 
from  Germany,  and  we  paid  a  little  more  than  $7,- 
000,000  a  year  for  them.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
war  our  manufacturers  for  a  time  suffered  much  in- 
convenience, but  American  chemists  came  to  the  res- 
cue, capital  was  invested  in  new  factories  and  addi- 
tions to  old  ones,  and  the  new  industry  was  firmly 
established. 

Now  we  not  only  make  enough  of  the  leading  and 
essential  colors  to  satisfy  our  own  needs,  but  are  sell- 
ing to  other  countries,  as  the  export  statement  proves, 
a  surplus  whose  value  exceeds  that  of  the  imports 
from  Germany  before  the  war.  And  these  sales  to 
foreign  buyers  are  increasing,  for  in  June,  the  latest 
month  covered  by  the  report,  they  were  $828,801,  or 
at  the  annual  rate  of  almost  $10,000,000.  Germany  will 
never  regain  her  profitable  market  for  dyestuffs  in 
the  United  States.  —  From  editorial  in  New  York 
Times. 


DIED  IN  SERVICE  OF  FAMILY. 

The  death  occurred  last  week  at  Calumet,  fifteen 
miles  from  Lachute,  of  Fred.  A.  White,  superintendent 
of  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  mill  at  that 
place.  Mr.  White,  whose  whole  family  had  been  down 
with  influenza,  tended  the  sufferers  himself  and  con- 
tracted the  disease.  He  was  34  years  of  age,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  five  young  children.  Col.  J.  B. 
White,  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Battalion,  is  a  cousin 
of  the  deceased. 


A  NEW  PAPER  MACHINE  SHAKE. 

A  severe  but  short-lived  earthquake  is  reported  from 
Chicoutimi,  where  the  tremor  was  felt  during  some  sec- 
onds yesterday  evening,  about  five  o'clock.  In  some 
places  the  shook  was  strong  enough  to  shake  stoves 
and  shift  tables. 


DONNACONA  GETS  FIRST  FLAG. 

DonnaciiiUi  was  tlie  first  community  to  secure  the 
honor  flag  offered  by  the  Governor-General  for  sub- 
scribing its  quota  of  the  Victory  Loan.  The  little  pa- 
pei-  mill  town  has  gone  further  and  obtained  three 
crowns  for  additional  subscriptions.  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Mc- 
Kee  says  the  loan  is  going  fine,  and  adds,  "so  is  the 
war." 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 


A-17.— Specifications  for  the  purchase  of  oil.      E. 

Staiisfit'hl  ami  \'.  K-  Murray.  Canada  Dept.  Mines, 
Suinniary  n"|)ort  1917,  No.  4r)4 ;  Scss.  Paper  26a— 64-5. 
—Specifications  for  tlie  purcliase  of  oils,  gasolene,  etc., 
are  given.  Three  clauses  are  included:  the  first  in- 
dicates the  general  nature  of  the  oil  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required,  the  .second  describes  tests 
which  all  samples  will  be  required  to  pass,  and  the 
third  is  a  general  clause  requiring  the  oil  to  give  sat- 
isfaetorv   service.— (Cheni.    Abs.) 

A-0— The  determination  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  sul- 
fur trioxide  in  sulfur-gases  by  the  conductivity  method. 
Euiilc  Waillard  and  liregiuann.  Kcv.  gen.  chim.  20,  69- 
70  (1918).— Total  acidity,  free  H,S04  and  H.SO.,  in' 
solutions  of  S  furnace  gases  are  determined  by  apply- 
ing a  variation  of  the  conductivity  method,  i.e.,  adding 
measured  volumes  of  solutions  of  Ba(OH)o,  BaCL,  and 
1,  plotting  them  as  ordinates  and  conductivity  as  ab- 
scissae and  calculating  results  from  the  deflections  in 
the  curves  obtained— (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-19.— Coated  paper.  Jas.  Milne,  Can.,  181,  521,  Jan. 
8,  1918.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  covered  with  an  etchable 
coating  comprising  a  mineral  substance,  aluminum 
acetate  and  an  adh-esive.— (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-19.— Coating  paper.  H.  R.  Rafsky,  U.b.,  1,  .ibU,- 
448  Mar.  2G.  Paper  is  coated  with  "lime  mud"  mixed 
witii  a  small  amount  of  alkali  aiul  casein  solution  there- 
in.—  (Chem  Abs.) 

K-21.— Waterproof  roofing  felt  and  like  material. 
II  Abraham.  I'.rit..  11:5.778,  Oct.  2,  1917.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  felted  fabric  suitable  for  flexible  Avater- 
proof  roofing  materials  and  roofing  shingles,  sea 
grass,  eel  grass,  or  other  fibrous  marine  plants  are 
mixed  up  with  rag  fibres,  with  or  without  ordinary 
paper  stock,  in  a  beating  engine.  The  stock  is  then 
run  on  to  a  felt  machine  of  the  type  common  to  the 
felt  and  paper  industries  and  then  dried.  The  felt 
is  subsequently  treated  with  tar  or  asphalt.  Particles 
of  crushed  slate  or  other  mineral  material  may  be  im- 
bedded in  the  surface,  and  tlie  material  cut  into  roof 
shinelcs.— (Chem.  Abs.)  ^ 

K-21  K-23.— Waterproof  sheet  roofing.  \.A.  Wal- 
lin  and  0.  A.  Heppes.  U.S.,  1.263.823.  Apr.  23.  A  felt- 
ed sheet  is  formed  of  comminuted  spent  tan  bark 
mixed  with  other  reinforcing  fibrous  material  such  as 
hair,  rags  or  asbestos,  and  saturated  with  pitch,  coal 
tar,  resin,  wax  tailings,  or  asphalt.— (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23.— Softening  paper,  leather,  and  celluloid.  J. 
Simon  i:  Durkheim.  Swiss,  78,546.  -Ian.  2.  1918.  The 
material  is  treated,  during  or  after  manufacture,  with 
water-soluble  lactates.  The  following  bath  compounds 
are  specified:  (1)  An  aqueous  .solution  of  0.5  per  cent, 
soda  and  1  i)er  cent.  Na  lactate,  of  specific  gravity 
1  25  calculated  to  the  weight  of  the  paper  stock,  the 
material  being  impregnated  therewith  and  dried  (Ret- 
erence   to  leather  and   celluloid   omitted).   —    ((hem. 

K-23 —Softening  paper,  leather  and  celluloid.  J. 
Simon  cS:  Durkheim.  Swiss,  76.547.  Jan.  2.  1918.  The 
material  is  treated,  during  or  after  manufacture,  with 
glycol.  E.g..  (1)  paper  stock  is  impregnated  with  an 
aqueuos  solution  of  0.5  per  cent,  soda  and  1  per  cent. 


glycol    of   specific    gravity    1.12,      calculated      to      Up 
^\■eight   of  the   matci-ial   and   driiKJ. — (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23. — Waterproofing  paper,  etc.,  K.  L.  Friedeinanu, 
Swed..  43,464,  Jan.  2.  1918.  The  paper  or  other  ma- 
tci'ial  is  impregnated  with  an  equeous  solution  of  resin 
acid  or  fatty  acid  sajjonified  with  .\li,OH  and  dried. 
—  (('hem.  Abs.) 

K-23.— Stiffening  paper.  Jl.  \V.  Stokes,  U.  S.,  1,- 
265,132,  May  7.  Paper  board  suitable  for  making 
containers  or  caps  or  closures  for  bottles  or  ,iars  is 
l)repared  by  treating  paper  in  crepe  form  with  resin- 
ous, wax,\-,  or  other  ^stiffening  material  which  is  plas- 
lii'   under  heat   and   pressure. --(('hem.  Abs.) 


L-0.— Matrix  mat  for  making  stereotjrpe  plates.  F.  S. 
Low.  U.  S.,  1.265,796.  May  14.  Matrix  mats  for  tak- 
ing impressions  from  type  are  formed  of  a  sheet  of 
fibrous  absorptive  paper  impregnated  with  modified 
starch  and  Mg.  acetate  with  a  facing  of  tissue  paper 
affixed  to  the  underlying  sheet  by  a  paste  containing 
ordinary  starch  and  Mg  acetate. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

H-5. — Bleaching  cellulose.  A.  D.  Berghind.  Swed.. 
43.488,  Jan.  9.  1918.  A  bleaching  liquor  such  as  CT 
water,  is  ad<led  to  the  material  under  treatment,  con- 
tained in  a  receiver,  and  there  diluted  with  H.O  un- 
til the  dry  weight  of  cellulose  amounts  to  14-16  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  and  the  receiver  is  then  kept  in  mo- 
tion for  4  iiours,  after  which  time  hot  H.O  is  added  to 
liring  the  temperature  np  to  30-35°  C,  when  the  mix- 
ture is  airaiii  stiri'cd  for  a  slun-t  time.— I  Chem.  Abs.i 

K-6. — Apparatus  for  recovering  pulp  from  old  pa- 
per. !!.  A.  .\avaric.  V.  S..  1,263,809,  May  14.— (Chem. 
Abs.  i 

K-15. — Newsprint  paper.  W.  11.  Coodenough.  U.S.. 
l,257.99(i,  .Mar.  5.  In  making  newsprint  i)aper,  about 
2  lbs.  \a,,CO;,  are  added  to  each  1.500  lbs.  of  the  pa- 
per stock,  to  make  the  stuff  run  better  on  the  paper- 
making  machine. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-19. — Etchable  coating  for  paper.  J.  Milne,  U.S., 
1,265,356,  ilay  7.  An  etchable  surface  is  fonned  on  pa- 
])er  by  coating  with  a  mixture  of  Zn  white  40,  satin 
white  53.  glue  5.7,  and  glycerol  1.3  parts.  U.  S..  1,- 
265.357,  describes  a  similar  use  of  a  mixture  of  blanc 
fixe  290  lbs.,  china  clay  .580  lbs.,  glue  125  lbs.,  glycerol 
2  lbs.,  and  Al  acetate  12  o/..  with  11,0  90  gals.— (Chem. 
Abs.) 

E-2. — Apparatus  for  recovering  acid  vapors  from 
sulfite  pulp  digesters.  C.  H.  Thorne.  V.  S.,  1,263,486. 
Aiir.  23. 

E-4. — Recovering  sulfur  dioxide  from  furnace  gases. 
F.  A.  Eustis.  V.  S..  1.265,892.  :\Iay  14.  Furnace  or 
other  gases  containing  SO-  are  treated  in  absorption 
towers  with  11,0  to  absorb  SO.,  from  the  gases  and  the 
SO.,  is  recovered  from  the  solution  by  the  combined 
action  of  heat  and  vacuum  and  freed  from  II,(^  vapor 
by  refrigeration.  The  )>atent  also  describes  apparatus 
for  carrying  out   this  method.- -  (Chem.  Abs.  > 

E-5. — Effect  of  varying  certain  cooking  conditions 
in  the  production  of  sulfite  pulp  from  spruce.  S.  E.- 
Lnnak.  V.  S.  Deiit.  Agr..  Bull.  620.  24  pp.  (1918).— 
losing  an  SO  ff'.S.)  gal.  digester,  three  series  of  ex- 
periments were  made  varying  (1)  the  ratio  of  free  to 
combined  SO.  or  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  cooking 
liquor;   (2)  total  SO,;  and   (3)  temperature  of  cook- 
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Lag;  and  noting  the  effect  of  varying  eacii  of  these 
factors  upon :  duration  of  cooking,  yield  of  screen- 
ings, bleach  consumed,  color  of  pulp  and  strength  of 
paper  produced.  Tables  and  curves  shov^-ing  these 
■data  are  given  and  photomicrographs  of  the  pulp.  To 
determine  when  a  cook  was  finished  the  color  of  the  li- 
((uor  was  matched  against  a  standard  coffee  solution. 
In  series  (1)  a  total  SOo  of  5  per  cent,  was  used  and 
lime  was  varied  from  0.30  per  cent,  to  2:09  per  cent. 
When  the  combined  80^  is  decreased  below  1  per  cent, 
there  is  a  rapid  dai-kening  of  pulp  and  increase  in  the 
screenings  and  bleach  consumed,  while  above  1  per 
cent,  little  effect  was  produced  in  these  factors.  The 
period  of  cooking  increased  with  increase  in  com- 
bined SO..  In  series  (2)  the  total  SO.,  was  varied- 
from  3.02  to  6.98  per  cent.,  with  VI  of  the  SO.  com- 
bined in  each  case.  Above  5  per  cent,  there  was  lit- 
tle effect,  but  below  this  the  screenings  increased 
rapidly  and  the  pulp  became  much  darker.  In  series 
(3)  the  temperatui'e  was  varied  from  110°  to  146°  C. 
Decrease  in  temperature  lowers  the  bleach  consumed 
anil   increases  the  yield   of  pulp. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

NOTE. — This  bulletin  was  reprinted  in  Paper 
Trade  J.,  beginning  September  5,  1918,  and  Pulp  & 
Paper  16,  pp..  815,  837,  863  and  889  (1918). 


GOOD  TAN  BARK  FROM  PULP  MILLS. 

The  Forest  Proilucts  Laboratory  of  Madison,  Wis., 
has  completed  experiments  on  a  commercial  scale 
which  indicate  that  the  hemlock  bark,  wood  free,  ob- 
tained in  paper  mill  operations,  can  be  successfully 
dyed  and  used  as  a  source  of  tannin.  These  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  some  six  months  ago,  in  co- 
operation with  a  group  consisting  of  the  Marathon  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  Rothschild,  Wisconsin ;  the  Bayley 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather 
Co.,  both  of  Milwaukee.  In  1915,  similar  work  was 
initiated  by  the  Forest  Service,  but  conditions  at  that 
time  were  not  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  utilization  of  this  waste  bark  is  particularly 
important  in  view  of  the  probable  shortage  of  tanning 
materials  as  a  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  in 
the  woods,  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  hemlock  trees 
suitable  for  peeling,  and  the  high  freight  rates  to  the 
tanning  centres. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  plant  operating  on  a  commercial 
scale  will  soon  be  converting  this  former  waste  into  a 
valuable  product,  at  a  cost  which  should  leave  a  satis- 
factory margin  of  profit  for  the  paper  mill  owner. 


FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  B.  C. 

A  report  covering  an  exhaustive  three  year  investi- 
gation into  the  forest  resources  of  British  Columbia 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion at  Ottawa.  By  the  report  it  is  shown  that  the 
total  .stand  of  saw  lumber  and  pulpwood  material  in 
B.C.  is  366  billion  board  feet. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  report  is 
the  great  damage  that  has  in  the  past  been  caused  to 
the  woodland  growth  by  fire.  "When  one  con.siders 
the  total  stand  of  saw  material  in  the  whole  Dominion 
probably  does  not  exceed  this  amount  now,  the  serious- 
ness of  "the  loss  (through  fire),  which  can  very  large- 
Iv  be  attributed  to  public  cai'elessness,  becomes  ap- 
3)arent,"  says  the  report. 

The  report  discloses  that  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  province  of  355.855  square  miles,  approximately 


200,000  square  miles  is  incapable  of  producing  forests 
of  commercial  value.  About  145,000  square  miles  lie 
above  the  mej-chantable  timber  line,  and  on  55,000 
square  miles  the  soil  is  either  too  rocky  or  wet  or  the 
forests  have  been  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  natural  re-establishment  of  for- 
est conditions  for  centuries  to  come. 
_  Of  the  remaining  155,855  square  miles  which  is  cap- 
able of  producing  forests,  only  about  28,000  sqiiare 
miles  carries  sufficient  timber  as  to  be  classed  as  sta- 
tutory timberland.  The  timber  on  about  100,000 
square  miles  or  two-thirds  of  the  area  once  forested, 
has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  remaining  55,855  square  miles  has  been  seri- 
ously damaged.  Using  the  timber  still  standing  as  a 
basis  it  is  estimated  that  the  province  has  lost  through 
forest  fires,  at  least  665  billion  feet  board  measure.  . 


CATTLE  FOOD  OF  CELLULOSE  AND  THE 
MOVIES, 

Tlie  Swedish  Food  Controller  has  made  arrange- 
ments so  as  to  have  the  process  of  manufacture  of  cat- 
tle food  of  cellulose  filmed.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
arrange  jnoving  picture  shows  in  the  principal  farm- 
ing districts  of  the  country,  and  thus  arouse  interest 
for  the  new. food  substitute,  which,  as  numerous  ex- 
periments have  shown,  has  jiroved  very  satisfactory. 
The  Svenska  Dagbladet  of  August  ISth,  1918,  has 
th's  cartoon  of  the  filming. 


and  accomi)anies  same  with  the  following: 
From    Gothenburg   to    Trosa, 
From    Lund    to    Luleo, 
For  our  "eating — cellulosa" 
Propaganda  now  shall  go. 
To  stimulate  the  taste  for  it. 
The  film  must  be  there,  too. 
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S.  J.  Fraiiic.  of  Toronto,  ScL-retary  of  tlie  Cana- 
dian Paper  Box  Maniit'aeturprs"  Association,  spent  a 
few  days  in  ^lontreal  tliis  week,  on  business. 

W.  F.  Christie,  president  of  the  John  Christie  Co., 
rap  and  jiaper  stoek  dealers,  Toronto,  is  on  his  an- 
nual (h'er  huntino;  expedition  at  Pine  Ijake.  llalibur- 
ton  district.  Mr.  Cliristie  is  an  expert  marksman,  and 
is  expected  to  bring  home  his  full  quota  of  venison. 

W.  J.  Parks,  accountant  of  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills.  Merritton,  Ont.,  who  has  been  ill  from  an  attack 
of  influenza,  is  able  to  resume  his  duties. 

W.  V.  Grant,  who  has  been  accountant  for  some 
years  at  the  Jloutrose  division  of  the  Provincial  Pa- 
per ^lills  Co.  at  Thorold,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  office  manager  of  the  coating  paper  plant 
at  Georgetown,  Ont.,  succeeding  the  late  John  Soper. 
!Mr.  Grant  is  succeeded  at  Thorold  by  F.  M.  II.  Gush- 
ing, who  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties  as  account- 
ant. 

Among  the  callers  on  the  paper  trade  in  Toronto 
during  the  past  week  were  Mirza  D.  Short,  paper  stock 
dealer,  Buffalo;  A.  G.  Campion,  of  Montreal,  and 
Frank  Waring,  manager  of  the  Victoria  branch  of 
Smith,  Davidson  and  Wright,  of  Vancouver.  B.C. 

T.  Fraser,  late  proprietor  of  the  Saskatoon  Satur- 
day Press,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Mae- 
Lean  Publishing  Co.,  of  Toronto,  and  will  take  up  his 
residence  in  Ottawa  as  the  special  representative  of 
the  various  papers  published  by  the  company. 

N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paper  Trade  Association,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Hartley  Bay  Hunt  Club,  is  on  a  deer  hunting  expedi- 
tion in  the  French  river  district.  Another  member  of 
the  party  is  I.  II.  Weldon,  President  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  IVIills  Co.,  Toronto.  The  many  friends  of  these 
gentlemen  are  looking  forward  to  a  liberal  supply  of 
venison  on  their  return.  ' 

George  H.  jMaitland,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  and  is  a  former  Stratford  newspaper  man.  was 
the  winner  in  the  Victory  Loan  Poem  Contest  out  of 
eleven  hundred  poems  submitted.  His  poem  was 
"Then  Grudge  Ye  Not,"  and  the  prize  Avas  a  $50 
bond.  Among  the  twenty-four  poetic  efforts  which 
received  honorable  mention  was  that  of  J.  E.  Middle- 
ton,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Toronto  News,  and  au- 
thor of  "On  the  Side"  remarks  in  that  paper. 

Another  newspaper  amalganuition  has  taken  place 
in  Ontario,  the  Sun  and  The  Times,  of  Owen  Sound, 
uniting  under  the  title  of  the  Owen  Sound  Sun- 
Times.  The  Fleming  Publishing  Co.,  proprietors  of 
The  Sun,  have  taken  over  the  interest  of  The  Times 
from  James  II.  Rutherford.  The  latter  journal  was 
established  nnuiy  years  ago.  JMr.  Rutherford  will 
embark  in  another  line  of  bu.siness. 

No  one  is  apparently  satisfied  with  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Revision  in  Toronto  in  the  ap- 
peals made  by  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Telegram 
staff  against  income  assessment     on  money  received 


under  tlic  will  of  the  late  Juliu  iiu.s.s  Itobortson,  pub- 
lisher and  projjrietor  of  that  paper.  The  Court  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Irving  Robertson,  son  of  the  deceased, 
must  pay  on  the  annual  sum  which  he  receives  under 
the  will,  anil  from  that  decision  he  is  appealing  to  the 
county  .judge.  The  court  also  declared  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Toronto  Telegram  staff,  who  got  a  legac.v 
Avhich  does  not  take  the  form  of  an  annual  payment, 
cannot  be  made  to  pay  income  tax  on  the  amount. 
Against  this  decision  the  Assessment  Department  of 
Toronto  is  appealing. 

t'aptain  J.  W.  G.  Clarke,  son  of  J.  T.  Clarke,  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Star,  who  is  a  Past 
President  of  the  Caimdian  Press  Association,  has  won 
the  D.  F.  C.  for  meritorious  services  at  the  front. 
He  was  awarded -the  decoration  for  his  good  work 
ai'ouiul  Cambrai  and  also  received  a  promotion  to 
the  lank  of  Captain  and  Flight  Commander.  Captain 
Clark  is  a  former  member  of  the  Toronto  Star  staff. 
Captain  Donald  M.  Goudy,  a  former  member  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  staff,  who  has  been  twice  wounded, 
has  won  the  Military  Cross  for  bravery  on  the  field. 

Construction  is  proceeding  on  the  erection  of  a 
large  l)uli)  and  lumber  plant  at  the  Beaver  Cove  Pulp 
autl  Lumber  Co..  Ltd.,  at  Beaver  Cove.  Alert  Bay, 
B.C.,  and  the  output  will  eventually  be  200  tons  of  siil- 
j)hite  pulp.  At  the  head  of  the  company  is  Cyrus  Me- 
Cormack,  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  W.  H.  White,  of  Boyne  City.  Jlich.  The 
com])anv  control  80.000  acres,  upon  which  it  is  es- 
timated" there  is  5.000.000.000  feet  of  standing  tim- 
ber, 2.000.000,000  of  which  can  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp.  The  manufacture  of  tannic  acid 
from  hemlock  bark  will  also  be  unilertaken  at  the 
Beaver  Cove   plant. 

The  printing  plant  of  the  Review-Herald,  Thorn- 
bury,  Out.,  was  completelj'  destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
days  ago.     The  building  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  charge  against  Rev.  Ben.  Spence,  of  Toronto, 
for  jirinting  and  circulating  objectionable  matter  is 
not  likely  to  come  to  trial.  The  action  arose  out  of 
Mr.  Spence 's  course  in  publishing  a  book  which  had 
been  banned,  and  as  the  Government  (Joes  not  want  to 
make  the  extracts  any  more  public,  legal  proceedings 
will  be  dropped. 

In  many  of  the  paper  and  publishing  houses  in  To- 
ronto, over  75  per  cent,  of  their  many  employees  have 
subscribed  to  the  Victory  Loan,  and  the  Ciovernor- 
General's  honor  flags  will  be  awarded  the  firms  for 
the  patriotic  showing  of  the  staffs.  In  the  Methodist 
Book  Room  during  the  first  week,  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  five  hundred  hands  took  out  bonds  rep- 
resenting twelve  per  cent,  of  the  pay  roll.  Hon.  T. 
W.  MeGarrj-,  Provincial  Treasurer,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  employees. 

J.  A.  Christie,  of  the  John  Christie  Co.,  Toronto.  ^ 
who  was  laiil  up  for  threw- weeks  with  an  attack  of* 
the  "flu."'  is  able  to  be  n-ound  again. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  November  '4, 
Tlie  atiiiospliere  is  gi-adually  clearing  so  far  as  the 
iuterrupting  couditions  surrounding  the  production  of 
paper  and  pulp  is  concerned,  and  the  output  is  once 
more  getting  back  to  normal.  It  will  be  many  weeks, 
liowever,  before  the  mills  are  able  to  get  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  finished  task  of  havmg  the  business 
on  tlieir  books  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  There  are 
many  plants  in  the  Dominion  which,  if  they  did  not 
take  another  order  between  now  and  the  first  of 
January,  1919,  would  not  have  to  let  up  in  their  opera- 
tions for  one  day.  This  gives  the  outsider  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  affairs  as  it  exists  generally. 

Business  in  the  country  is  quiet,  as  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  have,  proportionate  to  popu- 
lation, been  harder  hit  tlian.the  larger  centres.  There 
is,  however,  a  feeling  that  in  spite  of  occasional  ad- 
verse reports,  the  worst  of  the  epidemic  is  noAV  over 
and.  with  the  end  of  the  war  looming  clearer  in  view 
every  day,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  more  uniform  state 
of  mind  prevailing  among  manufacturers  and  consum- 
ers. In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  is  now  going 
on  regarding  the  effect  on  the  trade  generally  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  In  recent  inter- 
views some  leaders  of  tlie  industry  have  been  speaking, 
and  their  conclusions  and  predictions  are  of  timely 
interest.  F.  J.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  referring  to  the  export 
trade  outlook,  says,  "whether  or  not  we  shall  be  able 
to  hold  and  extend  this  overseas  trade  after  the  war 
depends  in  part  upon  acti;al  conditions  whicli  may 
then  develop^the  speed  with  which  adequate  mer- 
chant shipping  is  provided,  the  availability  of  effi- 
cient labor  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  upon  other  similar 
factors,  as  well  as  upon  oxw  ability  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  capture  this 
trade.  It  depends  also  to  some  extent  npon  whether 
our  government  continues  to  regard  the  industry  from 
a  more  or  less  unfrieudl.v  viewpoint  or  whether  it  in- 
clines to  give  it  that  encouragement  and  support  of 
which  it  will  then  stand  very  much  in  need." 

Mr.   Campbell    further      points   out   that,     speaking 


broadly,  Canada's  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  faca 
the  future  "with  entire  confidence  and  with  consider- 
ably less  trepidation  than  that  with  which  they  for- 
merly faced  unknown  problems  of  war  time.  Despite 
its  mimeroiis  difficulties  it  nnist  be  admitted  that  the 
industry  is  in  a  stronger  position  than  it  was  in  the 
times  immedately  preceding  the  war.  The  uncalled  for 
political  attacks  to  which  it  has  been"  subjected,  may 
be  said  to  have  had,  at  least,  one  praiseworthy  result,  ■ 
that  of  compelling  the  manufacturers  to  look  their 
affairs  squarely  in  the  face  and  to  give  a  stricter  re- 
gard to  the  essentials  of  their  business  by  adoption  of 
more  scientific,  more  efficient  and  rational  methods  in 
its  administration  than  those  previously  e'mplo.yed 
This,  in  itself,  will  nndoubtedl.v  assist  them  to  meet 
and  cope  with  whatever  new  and  unexpected  condi- 
tions may  arise  after  the  war.  But  first  and  foremost, ' 
in  order  to  continue  to  thrive  and  to  be  enabled  to 
render  the  best  service  to  the  country,  the  industry 
miist  be  accorded  a  square  deal.  It  must  not  be  singled 
out,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  harsh  and  oppressive 
treatment  totally  unjustifiable  from  any  reasonable 
standpoint." 

Carl  Riordon.  of  Montreal,  former  President  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  experts  on  sulphite  conditions  and 
markets  in  the  world,  says  that  money  and  credit  will 
be  adjusted  to  the  work  of  production,  whatever  the 
volume,  "just  as  we  have  learned  to  adjust. money  and 
credit  to  the  work  of  the  war.  The  war  hais  decreased 
waste  and  so  will  accelerate  the  accnmulation  of  capi- 
tal." His'h  waa:es  are  raisinsr  the  standard  of  livinsr, 
and  Mr.  Riordon  thinks  this  will  increase  the  eon- 
sumption  for  real  use  by  a  greater  number,  and  that 
this  will  more  than  offset  the  decreased  consumption 
due  to  decreased  waste.  It  is  of  very  great  imnort- 
ance  that  national  finances  should- be  resrula+ed  with 
special  care  for  the  sources  of  capital  within  the 
r^ountry  and  for  the  conditions  that  will  enablp  Can- 
ada to  get  capital  in  from  other  countries.  "We  will 
need  increased  production  to  carry  the  financial  buT'- 
den  that  the  war  has  put  on  the  country."  confludf's 
Mr.  Riordon. 
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Work  is  being  rushed  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Ki- 
pawa  Fibre  Co.,  and  very  attractive  wages  are  being 
offered  to  secure  sufficient  men.  The  George  A.  Ful- 
ler Co.,  Limited,  contractors  for  the  buildings,  have 
been  advertising  for  carpenters  and  laborers,  offering 
the  former  sixty-five  cents  an  hour  and  the  latter  for- 
ty-five cents.  It  is  announced  that  good  board  can 
be  secured  for  seven  dollars  a  week,  and  that  rail- 
waj'  fare  will  be  advanced.  About  one  thousand  men 
are  reqiiired  on  the  new  undertaking. 

Not  only  has  the  outbreak  of  the  "flu"  interfered 
seriously  with  the  running  of  all  plants,  as  previously 
referred  to,  but  another  difficulty  loomed  up,  and 
that  was  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Railway  War 
Board  which  placed  an  embargo  forbidding  the  ac- 
ceptance of  freights  from  points  west  of  Toronto  for 
points  east  of  Toronto.  Tn  a  few  days  it  is  hoped  that 
conditions  will  permit  of  the  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  progressive  move  is 
in  all  likelihood  to  be  made  by  the  War  Industries 
Hoard  of  the  United  States  whereby  the  entire  news 
print  of  the  country  will  be  allocated  according  to 
each  newspaper's  requirements,  and  thus  a  supply  will 
be  assured  the  smaller  publications  which  have  ex- 
perienced not  a  little  trouble,  in  some  instances,  of 
securing  tlie  desired  amount  to  issue  their  editions. 
Some  big  dailies  have  all  the  white  paper  they  re- 
quire, and  in  certain  cases-  it  is  stated  they  have  been 
"hoarding,"  and  now  a  regulation  is  going  to  pre- 
vail, similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  matter  of  the 
coal  supply.  Serious  conditions  developed  in  the  west 
during  the  past  few  days  owing  to  the  closing  down 
for  a  while  of  the  Powell  River  plant,  which  interfered 
with  the  supply  of  the  print  paper  as  far  east  as  Cal- 
gary. 

The  scarcity  of  news  print  grows  all  the  while.  The 
latest  report  is  that  at  the  end  of  September  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  about  ,20,000  tons.  Stocks  of  sulphite 
showed  a  decline  of  about  1.000  tons.  There  is  thus 
greater  need  than  ever  for  conservation.  An  illumin- 
ating sidelight  on  the  paper  business  generally  shows 
that  the  tribiilations  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  the 
mills,  and  the  country  publisher  has  his  woes  to  con- 
tend with.  A  recent  edition  of  an  Ontario  weekly 
states  that  every  morning  there  is  brought  in  half  a 
dozen  or  more  letters  requesting  free  publication  of 
articles  from  a  few  inches  to  four  columns  in  length. 
Most  of  these  "offerings"  go  into  the  waste  paper  bas- 
ket for  white  paper  costs  money  nowadays,  and  the 
publisher  must  have  revenue  to  meet  his  bills  the 
same  as  any  other  business  institution.  Tliis  is  one 
phase  of  the  question.  Another  reference  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  same  office  takes  subscriptions  for 
over  3.000  different  newspapers,  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals. After  perusing  this,  does  any  intelligent 
reader  wonder  that  there  is  a  sjiortage  of  paper  of 
all  kinds,  and  that  the  recent  amalgamations  are  a 
blessing  in  more  senses  than  one?  The  weird  comic 
supplements  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  publishers, 
and  until  they  are  eliminated  and  certain  other  un- 
interesting and  merely  fill-up  featuees  expugned.  the 
press  will  not  show  a  very  united  or  organized  effort 
to  conserve    raw  material. 

The  price  of  sulphite  pulp  and  also  kraft  keeps  up. 
The  T"'nited  States  markets  are  bare  of  the  surplus  that 
was  ordiiuirily  there  when  supplies  could  be  got  in 
from  Europe  and  all  Canadian  plants  have  orders  far 
ahead.     No  slump  in  values  is  looked  for  in  the  near 


future,  and  the  export  trade  is  likely  to  be  increasingly 
strong  after  the  war.  Each  month's  figures  show  that 
Canada  is  exporting  more  and  more  in  the  line  of 
pulp  and  paper  products.  It  is  predicted  that  the 
current  year's  output  of  Canadian  mills  will  be 
$110,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  invest- 
ment in  the  industry  is  now  $200,000,000.  Last  year 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  outjtut  was  $96,000,000. 
There  is  thus  encouragement  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of 
government  interference  and  one  leading  publisher 
frankly  stated  this  week  that  while  they  might  lose 
in  their  contention  before  the  appeal  court  in  having 
the  present  figure  for  news  print  reduced,  they  had 
accomplished  one  thing  by  their  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ment to  have  the  industry  investigated,  and  that  was 
the  figure  had  been  kept  down  to  two  and  a  half 
cents  by  the  powers  that  be,  fully  a  year  or  more 
longer  than  it  would  have  been  without  federal  regu- 
lation. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  prices  of  pa- 
per and  rags.  Little  trading  has  been  done  during 
the  past  few  days  because,  it  is  said,  the  mills  which 
are  in  the  market  demand  the  big  reductions  in  price. 
Dealers  hate  to  take  a  twenty  per  cent,  drop  just  be- 
cause a  few  plants  are  temporarily  not  buying  until 
such  times  as  they  are  running  to  normal  capacity 
again  after  the  outbreak  of  influenza.  During  the 
past  few  days  there  has  been  an  embargo  on  ship- 
ments— also  brought  about  by  the  flue — -which  shut  off 
all  shipments  west  of  Toronto,  thus  cutting  down  the 
supply  of  eastern  plants  to  about  one  half.  This 
phase  of  the  situation  also  tended  to  throw  a  consid- 
erable quantity  on  the  market,  and  temporarily  de- 
moralize prices. 

The  kraft  situation  has  been  getting  worse  all  the 
time  so  far  as  deliveries  are  concerned,  and  during 
the  past  few  days  a  raise  of  ten  dollars  a  ton,  in  car 
load  loats,  on  both  glazed  and  nnglazed  went  into  ef- 
fect, making  the  figure  nine  and  a  quarter  cents. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  November  3.  1918. 

The  many  favorable  develoi)ments  in  the  interna- 
tional situation  during  the  past  week  are  reflected  to 
a  big  extent  in  teh  local  paper  market.  Buying  is 
inclined  to  be  very  spotty,  as  dealers  and  consumers 
are  in  doubt  as  to  how  peace  negotiations  will  affect 
the  paper  market.  The  general  tendency,  as  a  conse- 
quence, is  to  sit  tight,  keep  stocks  low  and  await  de- 
velopments. 

In  reviewing  the  situation,  the  Paper  Mill  says  in 
its  current  issue:  "The  feeling  is  that^there  will  be  a 
period  following  the  signing  of  an '  armistice  when 
buying  will  be  done  on  a  small  scale.  This  is  now  be- 
ing discounted  by  the  paper  trade.  Many  mills  are 
busy — have  more  than  they  can  handle — but  this  is 
usually  biisiness  which  has  been  contracted  for  before 
this  time.  Peace  means  a  change,  and  until  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  discover  what  this  change 
will  be,  trade  will  be  done  on  a  small  scale." 

Peace  talks  also  brings  price  talk,  and  several  manu- 
facturers in  discussing  the  future  prospects  with  your 
correspondent,  express  the  belief  that  a  new  scale  of 
prices  on  a  nnich  lower  level  will  be  announced  by. 
the  makers  of  paper  shortly  after  the  clearing  of  the 
situation  abroa<l.  "But."  says  one,  "there  will  be 
no  big  reduction  in  the  cost-'of  supplres  and  raw  ma- 
terial as  lone  a.s  the  present  labor  schedule  ig  adhered 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 
Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPOST  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


PULP    AND     PAPER     MAGAZINE  November  7,  1918 


Invest  in  our  Biggest  Concern 


Victor  E,  Loan 

of  Canada,    Unlimited 


Hkny  Number  of  Shares  $50.  and  up. 
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Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 


Bertrams  Limited 

ENGINEERS 
Sciennes       -       Edinburgh 

Manufacturers  of 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 

Rubber  Mill  Machinery 
Rubber  Plantation  Machinery 

Linoleum  Mill  Machinery 
Gun  Cotton  Pulping  Machinery 
Machine  Tools  for  Shipyards,  &c. 


Telephones:  Murray  Hill   '  jZ^S 


Hans  LagerIoef,"Pres't'&  Treas. 
OrvarHylin,  Vice-Pres.  &   Sec'y 


Correspondence   invited 


MARK  r  '  <y 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

kSs     wood     pulp     OesSor 


WINDSOR    BRAND 

Caustic  Soda 

and 

Bleaching  Powder 

Manufactured  by: — 

Canadian  Salt  Go.  Limited, 

Windsor,         -  -  Ont. 

Selling  Agents: — 

Nichols  Chemical  Co.,    Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que.  and  Toronto,'Ont. 

WANTED  POSITION  as  foreman  in  Sulphite  Mill  by 
a  practical  experienced  man.  Highest  references. 
Apply  Box  222,  c|o  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  45  St. 

Alexander  St.,  Montreal. 
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to."  The  labor  situation  is  evidently  a  very  strong 
fa(!tor  iu  the  determination  of  the  future  price  of  pa- 
por.  Financial  men,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
labor  costs  will  not  remain  on  the  present  scale  for 
iiiiy  yi-cat  time. 

The  news  print  .situation  remains  unchanged  over 
the  week.  Local  representatives  of  mills  say  thej' 
have  all  the  orders  they  can  handle  and  many  of  them 
are  not  .<ieekiug  lu-w  business.  There  is  a  slight  ejis- 
iug  off  noted,  however,  in  the  manila  and  kraft  paper 
inai-kct.  Though  most  mills  are  maintaining  their 
prices,  several  reductions  have  been  reported.  Never- 
theless available  stocks  for  krafts  are  sold  at  9  to  10 
cents  for  No.  1,  and  8  1-2  to  S  3-4  cents  for  No.  2.  Man- 
ilas are  reported  at  6  1-2  to  7  cents  for  No.  1,  and  5 
1-2  to  6  cents  for  No.  2.  Though  the  demand  for  fine 
papers  is  not  what  it  was  several  weeks  ago,  prices 
are  being  firmly  maintained.  Consumption  of  box 
boards  has  eased  off  considerably  of  late,  due  to  the 
conservation  policy  of  the  Government  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  boxes  use.  Prices,  however,  are  firmly 
maintained,  Chip  selling  at  $60,  News  for  $65,  and 
StraAV   for  $65   f.o.b.   New   York. 

The  supply  of  ground  wood  is  very  good.  Stocks  on 
hand  are  sufficient  for  five  weeks,  according  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  for  September.  As 
production  conditions  have  also  been  good,  the  sup- 
l)ly  has  exceeded  the  demand,  and  a  weak  price  ten- 
(Icucy  (^xists  ill  this  market.  The  tendency  in  the 
chemical  pulp  market  is  to  keep  stocks  rather  low, 
pending  the  development  of  conditions  abroad.  Im- 
porters are  jubilant  over  the  prospects  of  getting 
Scandinavian  pulps  across,  as  they  believe  that  if 
they  can  get  additional  supplies  from  Europe  in 
any  volume  lower  price  schedules  will  prevail.  As 
a  consequence  domestic  grades  are  firm  and  strong. 

Waste  paper  and  rag  stocks  are  inclined  to  be  ra- 
ther weak.  Though  collections  are  far  below  normal, 
due  to  the  continuation  of  the  influenza  epidemic 
throughout  the  country,  stocks  on  hand  are  sufficient 
to  meet  current   demands. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

Paper  mill  employees,  and  emiiloyeos  of  paper  using 
establishments  throughout  Ontario  and  Quebec,  who 
use  coal  in  their  homes  will  be  more  or  less  affected 
by  a  new  ruling  of  the  Fuel  Controller,  made  Monday 
to  the  effect  that  the  small  consumers  as  well  as  the 
large,  would  henceforth  be  sub.iect  to  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  they  may  obtain  this  win- 
ter in  comparison  with  other  years. 

The  ruling  was  made  after  the  Fuel  Controller  had 
been  in  consultation  with  the  administrators  for  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  These  administra- 
tors have  authority  to  say  what  proportion  of  last 
year's  tonnage  may  be  supplied  to  any  consumer 
within  their  respective  provinces,  and  their  ruling 
now  applies  to  people  ordinarily  using  six  tons  or  un- 
der. 

The  fuel  situation,  critical  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  is  now  much  aggravated  by  the 
])revalence  of  influenza  which  has  adversely  affected 
the  output  of  the  mines  and  the  transportation  of  the 
coal.  This,  coupled  with  the  shortage  in  the  amount 
of  anthracite  allotted  to  Canada,  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Controller  to  take  action  as  above  indicated. 

Mr.  J.  Basil  Reid,  founder  and  owner  of  Reid's 
bookstore  and  well  known  to  the  commercial  paper 
trade,  died  Oct.  31,  and  was  buried  Saturday,  Nov. 


2nd.  lie  was  also  founder  of  the  store  now  known 
as  the  Williams  Printing  Company,  corner  of  Albert 
and  Bank  streets. 

War  Taxes  collected  by  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment during  October  show  a  betterment  over  the 
war  rcvciuK^  of  October  1917,  of  almost  one  and  one 
quarter  million  doUai's.  The  amount  taken  in  was 
$1,331,302,  as  compared  with  $108,371  in  October,  1917. 
The  increase  was  due  to  the  new  taxes  imposed  by 
Parliament  last  session.  Excise  taxes  fell  slightly  be- 
low the  three  million  dollar  mark  a  betterment  of 
soiii(>  .$4()()()nO  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

Though  steps  were  taken  by  the  authorities  at  Ot- 
tawa some  time  ago  to  suppi-ess  the  circulation  of  the 
'"racing  form"  some  copies  of  it  again  were  in  circu- 
lation early  this  week. 

Argument  on  an  application  brought  by  the  Ontario 
l'ai)er  Company  was  recently  heard  by  the  newsprint 
committee  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Company  asked  com- 
]jensation  for  the  diversion  of  its  power,  claiming  the 
manufacture  of  i)aper  to  be  an  essential  industry.  It 
also  asked  to  be  relieved  from  participation  in  the 
differential  on  exported  paper.  On  ilonday  it  was 
reporteil  that  no  decision  had  been  arrived  at. 

Senator  M.  J.  O'Brien  this  week  subscribed  $250,000 
to  the  Victory  loan  at  Renfrew. 

A  comnussion  to  investigate  and  report  upon,  the 
])()ssibility  of  effecting  economies  in  the  admini-stra- 
tiou  of  tlie  (iovernment  Printing  Bureau  at  Ottawa 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Government.  It  is  composed 
of  Mr.  E.  F.  Slack,  managing  director  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette ;  Eugene  Tarte,  of  La  Patrie,  and  Mr.  J. 
Lewis,  of  the  Sontham  Printing  Company,  Toronto. 

A  cotton  oi-  canvas  wrapping  or  covering  is  being 
used  1\\-  many  Ottawa  people  this  year  instead  of  pa- 
])er  in  sending  Christmas  parcels  overseas.  Corru- 
gated cardboard  and  double  cardboard  boxes  are  in 
great    demand    to    contain    the    Christmas    gifts. 

Pte.  Frederick  William  Beer,  formerly  employed 
by  .John  R.  liooth.  recently  died  at  a  hospital  at 
Bramsliott.  England,  lie  went  overseas  in  June,  and 
had  just  completed  his  course  in  gunnery.  Death 
was  due  to  influenza. 

One  worknum  was  killed  and  another  lost  a  leg  in 
two  accidents  which  recentl.v  occurred  at  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company,  Hull  Que.  A  young  employee  named 
Lacosse  had  his  arm  caught  in  the  belt  of  a  wet  ma- 
chine, and  was  so  badly  injured  he  died  a  sliort  time 
afterward  in  a  hospital.  Anotlier  employee  named 
Larvire  was  engaged  in  loading  pulp  info  a  truck.  Mr. 
George  H.  ^Milieu  informs  tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  ^laga- 
zine  that  this  workman  had  been  instructed  to  take 
the  pull)  from  the  top  of  the  pile,  so  it  would  not  slip 
upon  him.  It  is  asserted  he  disobeyed  the  instruc- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  pulp  came  down  upon 
him  and  so  badly  broke  his  leg,  that  the  limb  had  to  be 
amputated. 

Interest  in  the  Victory  Loan  drive  and  the  highly 
favorable  war  news  of  the  past  week  or  ten  days  tend- 
ed to  divert  atteution  from  other  matters  in  the  Can- 
adian newsprint  situation  up  to  early  this  week. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Thomas  of  John  R.  Booth,  drew  attention 
to  the  press  despatches  indicating  an  early  peace.  He 
trusted  such  would  prove  tfUe.  as  fhe  restrictions 
placed  on  the  trade  by  the  authority  graneed  under 
the  War  Measures  Act  would  be  removed  all  the 
sooner.     He  seemed  to  be  a  little  skeptical,  however, 
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L  general  peace  would  come  as  quickly  as  some 
i  cared  to  believe. 

George  H.  Milieu,  president  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
any,  expressed  it  as  being  his  opinion  that  even 
ce  did  come  quickly,  and  the  restrictions  were 
ed  that  it  would  take  about  a  year  for  the  mar- 
right  itself  and  conditions  get  back  to  something 
ornial  or  in  pre-war  days. 

date  for  the  hearing  of  the  appeals  before  the 
Control  Tribunal  had  been  announced  up  to 
ay  night,  according  to  reports  from  all  authori- 
jurcps,  manufacturers,  publishers,  and  the  Paper 
oiler.  Mr.  Pringle  stated  the  Court  had  not 
been  constituted  yet,  though  its  members  had 
lamed. 

coal  and  sulphur  situations  at  both  the  Booth 
5ddy  plants  were  reported  generally  as  being 
ictory.    The  Eddy  plant  is  operating  to  capacity. 

a  number  of  offers  for  contracts  have  been  re- 
l  from  the  United  States,  but  owing  to  the  Eddy 
any  having  to  supply  all  its  output  to  the  Cana- 
trade,  it  was  not  able  to  accept  them. 

ters  in  connection  with  the  book  print  probe 
oing  ahead  satisfactorily,  but  the  Paper  Con- 
•  could  not  state  how  soon  the  reports  of  the  au- 
would  be  forthcoming,  and  consequentlj^  could 
:ate  on  what  dates  the   book   inquiry  would  be 

prevalence  of  Spanish  influenza  among  paper 
TS  eased  off  considerably  during  the  past  week, 
the  Booth  and  Eddy  plants  reporting  a  larger 
?r  of  employees  back   at  work. 


OTTAWA  PRESS  CLUB  REVIVED, 

The  Ottawa  Press  Club,  which  has  been  inactive  for 
several  years,  was  reorganized  on  Saturday.  The 
following  were  elected  officers,  President,  Controller 
James  Muir ;  vice-president,  William  MacDonald ;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Fred.  J.  O'Mally;  executive,  three 
previously  named  officers,  and- Aid.  Arthur  Ford,  T. 
G.  Lowrey,  J.  A.  Foisy  and  M.  Gratten  O'Leary. 


A  NEW  CONVEYER  CATALOG. 

Catalog  number  17;')  has  just  been  received  from  the 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  an  illustrated 
book  of  SO  pages,  6  by  9  inches.  All"  kinds  of  belt 
conveyers  are  shown,  with  accessories.  Tables  are 
given,  from  which  can  be  determined  the  size,  type, 
speed  and  other  details  of  conveyers  for  materials  of 
various  kinds  and  conditions.  Diagrams  show  the 
construction  and  operation  and  photos  show  typical 
installations  of  belt  conveyers.  The  bulletin  is  prac- 
tically a  handbook  on  the  subject. 


If  thou  thinkest  "Safety  First"'  thou  thinkest  well, 
for  unto  thee  is  given  the  power  to  think  properly. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  One  machine  tender  for 
76"  board  macliine,  68V2  cents  per  hour.  Also  one 
machine  tender  and  one  back  tender  for  110" 
Fo'urdrinier  machine,  speed  600-ft.,  wages  69^^ 
cents  and  56  cents  respectively.  All  eight  hour  tours. 
Apply  Box  223,  c|o  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  45  St. 
Alexander  St.,  Montreal. 


MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO..  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON   BUILDING     -     TORONTO,  GANAD  . 

SpecUlU*  1b 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


50  PULPANDPAPIRMAGAZINK 


ALUM 


Sulphate   of   Alumina   for    Paper    Makers'    use 
Both  Commercial  and  Pure  (Free  from  Iron) 


Calcined  Sulphate  of  Soda  (Salt  Cake)  for  Kraft  Pulp 

Casein  Satin  White  English  China  Clay  Etc.,  etc. 

THE  KALBFLEISCH  CORPORATION,  Manufacturers 

31    UNION    SQUARE,    WEST,    NEW    YORK,    N.  Y. 
ERIE  PA.  BROOKLYN,    N.Y.  WATERBURY,    CONN.  ELIZABETHPORT,    N.   J. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.   I.  NEWARK,     N.J.  PATERSON.    N..'.  DANBURY.    CONN. 

CH'-TANOOGA,  TENK 

Canadian  Representative:  A.  M.  HUESTIS,    15  MaU  Bldg..  Toronto,  Canada. 


THE  J.  L  MORRISON  CO. 

445-447  KING  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 

Agents  for  Canada 

THE    SEYBOLD  MACHINE  CO.,   DAYTON.  OHIO 
KIDDER  PRESS  CO.        ::        ::        DOVER.   N.H. 

Slitting  Machines     Paper  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders         Baling  Presses 

MACHINERY   FOR   THE   WHOLE   PAPER   INDUSTRY 


^.^■»♦»»»^H^.»■^.♦♦♦♦♦■^^^^^^^♦^^<^^»♦♦^^^♦»♦^^^'♦♦^■^^»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦^|^^^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»^^♦^M^♦♦♦*♦^M^^^♦ 

+  t 

\  The  John  Christie  Company  \ 

I  10  ADELAIDE  STREET  E.        -        TORONTO,  Can.                             | 

♦  ALL  KINDS  OF  WASTE  PAPER                   GROUND  WOOD  PULP               1 

I  NEW  AND   OLD  COTTON  RAGS                 BLEACHED   SODA  FIBRE         | 

J  COTTON   DRYER  FELTS                                                   J 

i  Representing     ROBERT    HOUGH,    LONDON,    England  J 
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EDITORIAL 


PARADES  AND  THINGS. 

Tlir  editor  has  just  rcturiu'd  from  a  luiicheoii  for 
wovkers  for  the  5th  Canadian  Mctory  Loan.  The  prin- 
(•il)al  speaker  was  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  principal  note  struck  by  Mr.  Ballantyne 's  short 
speecli  was  one  of  optimism  for  Canada's  industrial 
future,  lie  stated  that  there  will  be  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram of  goverument  construction  and  public  works 
that  will  ensure  employment  for  Canada's  labor  sup- 
p.ly  and  will  go  far  toward  keeping  busy  the  nianufac- 
tnring  plants  now  engaged  in,  war  work.  It  was  further 
stated  that  if  all  munition  work  should  stop  imme- 
diately and  throw  200,000  employees  out  of  work,  they 
would  very  soon  be  absorbed  in  the  normal  activities 
(.1  (ipv  indn.strial  and  commercial  life. 

Tiii'se  words  from  one  who  has  such  wide  acquaintance 
with  business  conditions  should  go  far  in  encouraging 
Canadians  to  look  on  the  future  with  faith  in  the 
Minndness  of  Canada's  industrial  position.  With  the 
a.ssu ranee  that  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  for  de- 
itiobilization  to  be  accomplished  and  that  in  the  mean- 
rime  Canadian  workmen  w'ill  be  kept  at  least  reasonably 
biis.>'.  means  a  gradual  transition  to  normal  conditions. 
Ther^  will  necessarily  be  a  continued  good  demand  for 
l)ulp  and  paper  products.  So  long  as  workmen  find  em- 
ployment they  will  continue  to  purchase  goods  and  the 
purchase  of  goods  involves  not  only  their  manufacture 
lull  the  transportation  and  merchandising  of  them  as 
well,  and  tliis  means  business,  and  business  means  the 
use  of  paper  for  wrapping,  paper  boxes  for  packing  and 
higher  grades  of  paper  for  correspondence.  People  must 
continue  to  have  houses  to  live  in  and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  shortage  of  housing  accommodation.  Con- 
struction of  houses  requires  consumption  of  further 
quantities  of   paper  products. 

Tlie  coming  of  peace  has  not  altered  the  general  situ- 
ation, and  in  some  directions  has  made  even  more  ur- 
gent the  call  for  the  products  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. In  many  directions  curtailment  of  consumption 
has  been  no  more  than  proportional  to  the  increasing  dif- 
ficulties of  manufacturing  i)lants.  The  coming  of 
peace  should  release  quantities  of  raw  material  that 
has  been  required  for  war  work  by  the  gradual  slacken- 
ing of  demand  from  this  quarter.  The  coming  read- 
.]ustment  to  normal  conditions  will  unquestionably  re- 
lieve' labor  shortage,  which  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse.     Factories  that  have  been  more  or  less  complete- 


ly converted  to.  the  production  of  war  supplies  will  be 
able  to  turn  their  attention  to  orders  for  other  materials. 
Some  of  them  already  have  numerous  orders  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  tliat  they  have"  been  unable  to 
fill  either  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor  or  lack  of 
matei'ial. 

The  change  from  war  work  to  peace  work  should  be 
simpler  than  was  the  transition  from  our  ordinary  ac- 
tivities to  lines  of  business  that  have  been  entirely  for- 
eign to  our  experience.  Workmen  who  have  for  years 
been  trained  in  the  manufacture  of  equipment  for  sta- 
ple ai-ticles  have  been  engaged  for  the  past  four  years 
in  making  munitions.  Those  who  have  been  switched  to 
this  unfamiliar  work  should  find  no  difficulty  in  going 
back  to  the  work  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  we 
may  soon  see  a  renewal  of  the  output  of  many  things 
of  which  we  have  been  deprived  during  the  past  four 
years.  We  are  reminded  in  this  connection  that  many 
non-es.seutial  bfisinesses,  that  is  those  activities  which 
we  know  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  have  been  temporarily  suspended.  People 
are  sonu'what  hungry  for  some  of  these  things  and  when 
the  opportunity  comes  for  manufacturers  to  get  the 
necessary  labor  and  material  for  their  production  the 
demand  for  them  will  undoubtedly  be  revived  Many 
of  us  have  been  wearing  out  clothing,  shoes,  furniture 
and  other  articles  and  the  time  is  coming  when  they 
must  be  replaced.  With  the  discontinuance  of  war 
work  these  things  will  be  more  easily  available  and  pos- 
sibly at  lower  prices. 

In  any  ease  there  are  many  things  which  people  must 
have  and  some  of  them  have  been  very  scarce  of  late. 
The  fundamental  demand  is  pressing  and  will  continue. 
There  undoubtedly  will  be  a  period  of  read,justment 
and  a  time  of  re-employmeht.  Prom  most  indications 
it  seems  that  if  there  is  a  period  of  unemployment,  it 
will  be  short.  The  program  of  reconstruction  which  is 
licing  laid  out  by  the  Canadian  Government  should 
make  the  transition  from  a  war  footing  to  a  peace  basis 
smooth  and  involve  a  minimum  disruption  of  btisiness. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

The  Victory  Loan  parade  which  was  held  in  Montreal 
on  Monday  was  staged  at  a  most  appropriate  time.  The 
news  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed  was  received 
that  morning  and  all  Canada  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
re.joieed. 

One  of  the  features  was  the  number  of  foreign  peo- 
])1p  wlin  were  represented  and  the  considerable  number 
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of  fsach  ill  the  paradp.  This  was  an  inrlication  of  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Canadian  people.  These 
foreign  elements  have  for  the  most,  part  given  loyal  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  Canadian  ideal.  It  is  for  Can- 
ada to  absorb  them  into  a  unified  nation.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  a  home  and  emploj'ment  to  the  foreign- 
er. He  must  be  inspired  with  a  democratic  ideal,  a  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  tlie  highest  duty  of  the  citizen  to 
live  and  work  not  only  for  a  livinjr,  but  also  that  the 
results  of  his  laboi'  may  be  a  contribution  to  the  ^ood 
of  his  fellow  men. 

All  phases  of  Canada's  lite,  both  agricultural  and 
industrial,  call  for  all  the  labor  available  and  the  for- 
eigner has  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of 
Canadian  industries.  Probably  tlie  majority  of  immi- 
grants have  been  absorbed  in  agriculture,  but  a  better 
system  of  employment  bureaus  which  would  amount  to 
a  national  system  of  labor  distribution  would  result  iu 
the  placing  of  the  foreignei-  in  the  particular  aetivit>- 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

There  is  much  also  to  be  done  along  educational  lines 
iu  making  the  inuuigrant  a  real  Canadian.  This  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  encouraging  the  segregation  by 
nationalities  that  has  frequently  occurred.  The  foreign- 
er does  not  become  a  Canadian  in  this  way,  but  by  hav- 
ing opportunities  Jo  learn  our  language  and  history. 
Employers  can  do  a  great  work  for  Canada  by  helping 
to  nationalize  tlic  foreign  labor  that  the^  may  employ. 
The  result  will  be  an  even  greater  unity  of  purpose  and 
people  than  has  been  symbolized  in  our  Victory  Loan 
parades. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  FENCE. 

Safety  First  work  makes  no  exception  of  the  old  say- 
ing that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  .story.  The  success  of 
this  movement  depends  on  what  is  done  by  two  forces, 
workmeu  and  employers.  Strangely  enough,  the  usual 
course  of  events  is  reversed.  In  this  case,  employers 
must  do  the  acting  and  employees  the  JJiinking.  For 
the  most  part,  one  leads  to  the  other.  The  necessity  for 
both  is  emphasized  in  the  reports  of  two  recent  acci- 
dents. P'aihire  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  employer  caused 
the  death  of  an  employee,  in  relation  to  which  we  quote 
a  Toronto  paper: 

••  'We,  the  jury,  find  that  Robert  McCormack  came  to 
his  death,  July  17th,  at  22  Francis  Street,  through  be- 
ing accidentally  caught  in  an  elevator  at  the  said  place. 
We  also  find  great  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany in  not  keeping  the  passageways  and  stairways 
clear,  and  also  in  having  the  gate  nailed  up.' 

"Such  was  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  returned 
last  night  at  the  final  sitting  into  the  iuve.stigation  of 
the  accident  which  claimde  the  life  of  the  bookkeeper 
for  the  Maldaver  Company.  A  provincial  inspector  gave 
evidence  that  about  a  month  previous  he  had  spoken  to 
the  company  about  the  condition  of  the  stairway.'' 

What  may  happen  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  is 
;i)iwtr;\tpd  hv  tlie  incident  related  in  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 


per Magazine  last  week.  An  employee  had  been  in- 
structed to  take  pulp  from  the  top  of  the  pile  sjid  not 
the  bottom.  Either  because  of  the  warning  or  in  spite 
of  it,  he  did  not  follow  directions,  and  had  his  leg  so 
bodly  broken  by  falling  pulp  that  he  lost  the  limb.  A 
little  thought  would  have  prevented  this  accident.  No 
mechanical  safeguard  cotdd  possibly  have  made  any  dif- 
ference. 

What  is  the  lessou  iu  these  luifortunate  incidentt>, 
doubly  uufortuuate  because  they  are  so  numerous?  We 
lu'lieve  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  down  the  fence  and 
in  ail  safety  work  let  employer  and  employee  labor  side 
by  side.  The  management  is,  and  should  be,  responsible 
for  the  maiuteuajice  of  proper  and  sufficient  guards 
and  warnings  at  all  danger  points. 

The  co-operation  of  workmen  is  essential  in  suggest- 
ing the  places  where  they  are  needed  and  iu  keeping 
them  in  order.  Warnings  soon  are  overlooked,  unless 
constant  work  is  done  to  keep  alive  the  idea  that  each 
man  in  the  mill  is  responsible  for  keeping  himself  and 
his  fellow  workmeri  in  perfect  working  order. 

A  man  does  not  have  to  be  told  to  put  on  an  overcoat 
iu  cold  weather,  or  rubbers  when  it  rains,  but  the  same 
man  will  deliberately  step  on  a  slasher  table  with  chains 
and  saws  running.  An  employer  will  stop  to  put  skid- 
chaius  on  his  automobile  on  a  slipperj'  road  when  he 
will  not  observe  the  need  of  putting  guards  on  gears 
or  giving  explicit  directions  to  a  man  running  a  bark- 
er, grinder  or  cutter.  The  management  must  instruct 
employees  in  the  operation  of  machines  and  explain 
unavoidable  hazards  and  workmeu  must  be  continually 
inspired  to  think.  The  habitually  thoughtless  and  care- 
less man  should  be  discharged  and  the  negligent  employ- 
er put  in  jail.    Safety  organization  is  necessarj'. 


THAT  SLICE  OF  BEEAD. 

The  auuouHcement  that  there  is  a  wheat  crop  17  per 
cent  in  excess  of  that  for  1917  will  cause  some  people  to 
think  food  restrictions  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  That 
Ls  a  short-sighted  and  selfish  attitude.  While  the  wheat 
crop  is  larger,  there  is  a  decrease  in  other  grains  and 
foodstuffs,  notably  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  To  make 
the  situation  worse,  large  portions  of  the  population  in 
Europe  are  actually  starving.  Hunger  breeds  anarchy 
and  since  we  have  been  fighting  for  four,  years  to  bring 
a  real  peace  to  the  world,  we  must  feed  the  hungry  peo- 
jile  of  Europe  so  they  can  begin  to  establish  order  and 
industry.  Work  is  impossible  without  adequate  stis- 
tenance.  When  you  take  an  extra  slice  of  bread,  or  an 
extra  lump  of  sugar,  or  leave  some  meat  on  your  plate, 
remember  the  thousands  in  Europe  who  have  not  had 
a  square  meal  in  four  years.  No.  think  of  them  first. 
hihI  SH^■"  more  food  for  export. 


When  a  sulp'hite  man  spe^aks  of  a  "black  cook"  he 
does  not  refer  to  a  negro  chef. 
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Duriug  the  cookiug  pi-ocess,  the  acid  calcium  sul- 
phite iu  the  cookiug  acid  combines  with  the  lignin 
with  the  formation  of  a  sulphonie  salt.  Consequently 
the  content  of  SOo  in  the  acid  decreases  gradually.' 
The  same  is  true  of  the  lime,  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing ou  of  the  cooking  process,  or  in  otlier  words,  the 
disposabale  (available?)  lime.  The  quantities  which 
are  made  ineffective  by  the  dissolving  of  the  lignin 
during  the  cooking,  will  appear  iu  same  proportion  as 
two  molecules  of  SO, .  are  to  one  molecule  of  CaO. 
The  practical  sulphite  maker  distinguishes  between 
combined  and  free  SO,  iu  tlie  acid.  Combined  is  that 
part  of  the  SO.  which,  by  titrating  with  alkali,  proves 
itself  to  be  saturated  with  calcium  -|-  magnesium. 
The  rest  of  the  SO.,  from  the  Iodine  titration  is  free 
SO,. 

The  analysis  consequently  requires  one  iodine  ti- 
tration and  one  alakli  titration.  Usually  these  titra- 
tions are  made  in  the  same  sample  (Hohn's  method), 
which  is  at  first  treated  with  iodine  and  then  with 
alkali.  The  alkali  titer  minus  the  iodine  titer  repre- 
sents free  SO,  and  consequently  the  iodine  titer  minus 
free  SO,  =  combined  SO,.  The  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment can  be  easily  seen  from  the  following  reaction 
formulas : — 

I.  Ca  (OSO,H),  +  H2SO3  -f  61  +    3H,0. 

=  Caso^  +  2H2SO4  +  em. 

II.  2H,S0,  +  6  HI  -f  lOKOH  =  2K2SO,. 

+  6  KI  -f  10H,O. 
10  —  6  =  4  =  free  SO, 
6  —  4^2  =  combined  SO,. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  titrations  are  made  in  two 
separate  samples    (Winkler's  Method)    the  second  re- 
action will  be  as  follows: — 
II.        Ca(OSO,H),  +  H,S03  +  4K0H  =  GaSOa 
+  2K,S03  +  4H,0. 

In  this  case,  the  iodine  titer  minus  the  alkali  titer 
=  combined  SO,. 

6  —  4  =  2  =  combined  SO2. 

Following  the  last  method,  neutral  alkali  sulphite 
enters  as  reaction  product  by  the  alkali  titration. 
This  neutral  alkali  sulphite,  however,  has  a  slightly 
alkaline  reaction  on  account  of  hydrolysis.  Therefore 
the  reaction  cannot  go  quite  as  far  as  the  formula  in- 
dicates. The  combined  SO,  found  from  the  analysis 
is  consequently  a  little  larger  than  the  actual  com- 
bined SO,.  This  trouble  can  be  overcome  by  titrat- 
ing with  barium-hydrate  or  lime  water.  By  doing 
this  traces  of  hydrolysed  (and  consequently  alkaline 
reacting)  calcium  sulphite  are  formed  towards  the  end 
of  the  reaction.  This  hydrolysed  calcium  sulphite, 
however,  becomes,  after  a  short  time,  an  insoluble 
neutral  sulphite.  The  first  indication  (end-point) 
therefore,  does  not  hold,  the  solution  acidulates.  The 
second  indication  (end-point),  which  follows  closely 
after  the  first,  is,  however,  constant. 

The  first  method  of  analyzing  is  probably  the  one 
most   commonly  used   for   pi'actical  mill   work. 

The  weakness  of  this  analysis  does  not  lie  in  the  me- 
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thod  of  the  execution,  but  in  the  calculation.  What 
one  really  wants  to  know  from  the  analysis  is  the 
quantity  of  SO.,  which  can  be  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses, and  that  is  the  quantity  which  is  present  as 
acid  sulphite.  Experience  proves  that  the  free  SOj, 
which  is  found  in  above  formulas,  does  not  take  part 
directly  in  the  reaction,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
cataliser  of  the  reaction.  This  statement,  however, 
needs  a  little  modification,  as  we  will  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing. 

It  is  not  the  quantities  of  "free"  and  "combined" 
SO,  which  one  needs  to  know,  but  the  real  purpose  of 
the  analysis  is  to  find  out  the  quantities  of  complete- 
ly free  and  half  free  SO,.  . 

The  half  free  SO,  is  the  part  present  as  acid  sul- 
phite whicli,  as  above  mentioned,  is  the  part  dispos- 
able   (available?)    for  cooking  purposes. 

The  quantities  of  completely  free  and  half  free  SOj, 
by  titrating  according  to  the  Winkler  method,  can  be 
found  in  the  following  way : — 
Let 

Iodine  titer  =  a  n/10. 

Alkali  titer  .   =  b  n/10. 

Half  free  SO,  =  x  n/10. 

Completely  free  SO,  =  y  n/10. 
?et  tlie  following  equations : — 
=   a 


Then  we 


+  y 

+    y   =    b 


(1). 
(2). 


from  wliich  is  calculated 

X  =  2(a— b). 
y  =  2b— a. 
Tliese  foi'mulas  are  usable  when  Winkler's  Method 
is  applied  for  titrating  of  the  acid,  before  this  acid  has 
been  used  for  cooking. 

If  Hohn's  method  is  used  and  the  alkali  titer  is 
called  "d"  then: 

b  =  d — a. 
and  we  li;ive  tlie  following  equations: — 
X    -|-    y   =   a. 

X 

1-  y  =  d— a. 

2 

from   which   is  calculated. 

X  =  2(2a— d). 
y  =  2d— 3a. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  the.  analysis 
should  be  made  during  the  cooking  process.  As  far  as 
T  know  these  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
analysis  of  the  acid  before  the  cooking. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Mitscherlich  ammonia  test 
usually  is  taken.  This  test  shows  that  the  lignin  on- 
longer  dissolves  when  the  pereipitate  ceases  to  de- 
crease. 

As  T  have  pre\nously  mentioned  (the  last  time  in 
Svensk  Pappers — Tidning,  No.  15,  1916),  SOj  is  pres- 
ent in  the  cooking  acid  in  four  different  forms: — 

1 — Completely  free  SO,. 

2 — Half  free  or  disposable  CO,. 

3^ — Loosely  combined  or  reversible  SO,. 

4 — Permanently  combined  SO,. 

The  permanently  combined  SO,  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  and  besides  that,  it  can  not  be  analyzed 
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lirectly.  The  loosely  combined  sulphite  is  the  one 
.vhich  gradually  precipitates  as  gypsum  when  the 
iraste  liquor  is  left  standing  for  any  length  of  time. 
[f  the  liquor  has  lost  its  loosely  combined  sulphite  new 
,vill  be  formed  when  sulphite  is  added. 
Previous  Methods  Incorrect. 
The  methods  mentioned  above  are  principally  incor- 
•ect,  the  iodine  titration  indicating  completely  free 
iO.  +  loosely  conibiiied  SO,,,  while  the  alkali  titration 
ndicatcs  completely  free  SO,  +  half  free  SO,  + 
oosely  combined  S0„.  Consequently  we  find 
;hat  the  direct  alkali  titration  and  the  direct  iodine 
;itration  give  incommensurable  values.  One  can  draw 
;wo  curves,  one  iodine  curve  and  one  alkali  curve,  but 
hese  do  not  stand  in  any  close  chemical  relation  to 
!ach  other. 

The  method  of  analyzing  the  cooking  acid  while  the 
!Ooking  is  going  on  must  be  changed  in  the  respect 
hat  three  titrations  have  to  be  made  for  the  reason 
hat  we  have  three  unknown  factors: 
1. — Ordinary  iodine-titration. 
2. — Alkali-titration. 

3._lodiue-titratiou,  after  having  liberated  the  loose- 
y  combined  SO...  by  means  of  alkali  and  then  acidify- 
ng  the  sample. 
We  call. 

direct  iodiue-titer   No.   1   =   a   n/10. 
alkali-titer  =  b  n/10. 

iodine-titer  No.  2  =  e  n/10. 

half  free  SO.  ==  x  n/10. 

fully  free  SO.,  =  y  n/lO. 

loosely  combined  SOj  =  z  n/10. 

permanently  combined  SOn  =  v  n/10. 
We  then  get  the  following  equations. 

X  +  y  =  a  (1). 

X  z 

-  +  -  +  y  =  b  (2). 

2  2 

,    X  +  y  +   z  =  c  (3). 

'rom  which  we  calculate. 

X  =  a  +  c  —  2b. 
y  =  2b  -  c. 
z  =  c  —  a. 
If  we  always  calculate  a,  b  and  c  upon  1  cc.  of  the 
;ample.  and  if  the  solutions  for  the  titrations  are  n/10, 
s,  y  and  z,  will  give  the  strength  of  the  acid  solution 
n  'n/10,   and  we  will  get  directly    the  quantities  in 
jramsper  litre  by  multiplying  with  3.2  thus: 

X  =  3.2  (a'+  c  —  2b)  grams  SOo  per  litre, 
y  =  3.2  (2b  —  c)  grams  SO,  per  litre. 

"/  =  3.2  (c  —  a)  grams  SO,  per  litre. 

The  disposable  lime  is: 

1.4  (a+  c  —  2b)  grams  lime  per  .litre.  It  may  be 
uentioned  here  that  the  permanently  combined  SO,  = 
V.  can  be  calculated  if  the  maximum  value  of  x.  which 
rt-e  call  m.  is  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  eooking. 
v  =  m—  (x  +  2). 
If  Hohn's  method  for  titration  is  being  used  while 
:he  cooking  is  going  on.  we  will  get  the  following  pro- 
vided that  the  alkali  titer  is  still  called  d,  and  b  con- 
sequently ^  d  —  a. 

'  X  -f     y  =  a  (1). 

_  = )-y  =  d  —  a  (2). 

2        2 

X  +  y  -f-   z  =  c  (3). 


from  which  we  calculate: — 

X  =  2d  —   (c  +  3a). 
y  =  c  —  2  (d  +  2a). 
z  =  c  —  a. 
One  can  consequently  make  either  the  iodine-titra- 
tion No.  1  in  the  first  sample  and  the  alkali-titration 
and  the  iodine-titi-ation  No.  2  in  the  second  sample,  or 
the   iodine-titration  No.   1   and- the  alkali-titration  in 
the  first  sample,  and  the  iodine-titration  No.  2  in  the 
second  sample  after  the  alkali  treatment  and  aeidifi- 
cat'.ou.    In  eitlier  case,  two  samples  must  be  taken,  and 
three  titrations  must  be  made. 

The  first  method  seems  to  be. the  better.  The  values 
of  X  being: — 

X  =  a  -f  c  —  2b. 
X  =  2d  ^  c  —  3a, 
which  show  us  that,  by  analysing  according  to  the  lat- 
ter method,  the  vahu'  of  x  is  nuieh  more  dependent 
upon  the  value  of  a  than  it  is  by  analyzing  according 
to  the  first  method.  The  iodine-titration,  in  itself,  is  a 
very  sharp  test,  and  it  is  proved  that  the  loosely  com- 
bined sulphite  does  not  titer  with  iodine.  Both  fully 
free  and  half  free  SO,  being  neutralized  by  iodine-ti- 
tration. it  is  evident  that  the  loosely  combined  sulphite 
will  commence  to  liberate  with  a  certain  rapidity,  as  it 
is  naturally  reversible.  The  iodine  blue  color  conse- 
(luently  is  not  permanent. 

As   an   example  we   have   the  following  analysis   of 
fresh   waste   liquor  according  to  the  first  method: 
iodine-titer  No.  1  =  a  =   .66  n/10. 
alkali-titer  ==  b  =  1.11  n/lO. 

iodine-titer  No.  2  =  c  =  1.65  n/10. 
The  formulas: — 

X  =  a  +  c  —  2b. 
y  =  2b  —  c. 
X  =  c  —  a. 
give  us: — 

X  =  1.6rj  4-   .66  —  2  V   1 .11*  =  0.09  n/10. 

y  =  2  X  in —l-G"!  =     .57  n/10. 

z  =  1.65  —  .66  =     .99  n/10. 

Consequently  we  find  that  the  loosely  combined  SO. 

is  present  in   the  largest  quantity,    .99  n/10  SO,  = 

.99   X   3.2  =  3.17  gr.  SO.,  per  litre,  while  the  half 

free  sulphite  is  practically  =  0  gr.  pr.  litre,  which  it 

naturally  .should  be.    The'fully  free  SO.,  is  .57  n/10  =- 

.57   X  3.2  =  1.82  grs.  SO,  pr.  litre.     Altogether  the 

cooking  acid  contains  4.99  gr.  SO,  per  litre  or  4.99 

kg.  S0._,  per  cubic  meter  with  lime  as  calcium  sulphite. 

The  method  has  one  error.  It  requires  that  no  other 
acids,  acting  in  the  alkali-titration,  are  present  ex- 
cept fully  free,  half  free,  and  loosely  combined  SO,. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  carbon  acids,  even  if  their 
quantity  is  very  small  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
SO...  From  the  formulas  we  see  that  only  x  and  y 
will  be  influenced  by  these  carbon  acids.  Consequent- 
ly the  alkali  titer  is  always  too  large  for  the  formulas. 
This  means  that  the  disposable  SO,  is  somewhat  more 
than  the  formula.s  indicate,  and  vice  versa  the  free 
SO,  less.  If  the  correct  alkali  titer  in  above  men- 
tioned example  had  been  1.0  n/10,  the  quantity  of  half 
free  SO,  would  be  .31  n/10  instead  of  .09  n/10.  and 
fidlv  free  SO,  would  be  .35  n   10  instead  of  .57  n  10.  If 


•In  the  original  tltis  figure  was  given  as  1.16,  which, 
however,  evidently  should  be  l.il — this  consequently 
changes  the  result  to  a  certain  extent  (translator's  re- 
mark) . 
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the  alkali  titer  wei"e  .d  U/ 10,  the  half  free  SOj  would 
be  .51  n/10  and  the  fully  free  SO^  =f=  .15.  For  in- 
stance it  is  possible  the  last  figures  are  the  approxim- 
ately eorrect  ones.  The  half  free  SO.  can  not  very 
well  be  lower  in  proportion  to  the  SO,  in  the  dispos- 
able suljihite:  if  it  were  lower  it  would  no  doubt  go 
over  into  neutral  sulphite  and  free  SOo.  The  error 
in  the  alkali  titration  can  not  very  well  exceed  .2  n/10. 
The  influence  of  this  error  of  course  will  be  felt  most- 
ly when  waste  liquor  is  being  titrated.  For  analysis 
(luring  the  cooking  process  the  error  will  be  practically 
unnoticeable,  considerable  quantities  of  disposable  and 
fully  free  SO^.  being  present. 

If  ammonia  is  used  instead  of  free  alkali  for  liber- 
ating the  loosely  combined  SO.,  the  reaction  goes  much 
slower,  consequently  one  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  dis- 
tingu'sh  between  fully  free  and  half  free  SO.  on  the 
one  side  and  loosely  combined  SO.  on  the  other  side, 
the  first  two  immediately  precipitating  as  neutral  sul- 
phites, while  the  loosely  combined  SO.  gradually  pre- 
cipitates as  neutral  calcium  sulphite. 

According  to  experience  of  sulphite  technical  men, 
the  ammonia  precipitate  decreases  faster  than  the 
iodine  titer  towards  the  end  of  the  cook.  The  only  ac- 
ceptable explanation  of  this  is  that  the  loosely  com- 
bined sulphite  goes  over  into  permanently  combined. 
This  fact  is  also  made  clear  on  attached  curve  of  the 
reversibly  combined  SO..  The  slope  velocity  decreases 
(luring  the  last  five  hours.  One  also  finds  from  the 
diagram  that  the  average  I'atio  between  loosel.v 
combined  and  permanently  combined  sulphite  during 
the  whole  cooking  is  1.9,  or  in  a  round  number,  2. 
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This  result  also  checks  up  with  my  investigation  on 
lignosulphonic  acids  in  sulphite  waste  liquor.        ' 

From  what  has  been  said  above  we  find  that  at  the 
end  of  the  cooking  one  can  not  be  satisfied  with  only 
iodine  titration,  as  it  does  not  indicate  the  loosely 
combined  sulphite.  One  can.  however,  make  out  with 
the  Mitseherlich  test  which  gives  on  the  one  hand  fully 
free  +  disposable  SO.  and  on  the  other  hand  also  the 
reversible  SO.  The  safest  way,  however,  is  to' follow 
the  principles  given  above. 

A  Correct  Method. 

This  can  be  done  as  follows: 

Put  oiie  c.c.  of  the  acid  in  100-200  cc.  water  and 
make  titration  with  n/10  iodine  solution.  One  can 
now  titrate  with  n/10  alkali  as  customary  in  the 
same  sample  and  thereafter  oversaturate  a  new  sam- 
l)le  of  1  ec.  with  alkali,  acidify  and  titrate  with  n/10 
iodine,   oi' — 

One  can  make  only  tlie  iodine  titration  No.  1  in  the 
first  sample,  and  then  titrate  a  new  sample  of  1  ce. 
with  alkali,  oversaturate  the  same  sample,  acidify  and 
make  iodine  titration  No.  2.  Of  course  both  the  tests 
can  be  alkali  titrated  and  this  will  give  a  comparison 
between  the  results  after  "Winkler's  and  Hohn's  me- 
thods. 

As  the  acid  contains  a  dye-stuff  which  while  free,  is 
without  color  or  faintly  yellow,  but  which  as  a  salt  is 
brown,  the  transition,  from  free  to  salt,  taking  place 
unnoticeably,  the  change  in  color  during  the  alkali 
titration  is  rather  slight.  One  can  under  favorable 
conditions  obtain  a  better  result  by  means  of  especi- 
ally sensitive  litmus  paper,  but  this  method  would  be 
too  complicated  when  making  many  titrations. 

From  the  diagram  for  disposable  SO.  n,  which  is  the 
same,  free  acid  calcium  sulphite,  we  f'nd  that  after 
16  hours'  cooking  the  quantity  of  disposable  SO.  is 
=  0,  but  still  the  curve  continues  dropping  during  the 
following  6  hours.  It  is,  of  course,  impo.ssible  for  the 
loosely  combined  sulphite  to  be  less  than  zero. 

We  find  the  explanation  directly  from  the  formula: 
X  =  a  +  c  —  2b. 
y  =  2b  —  e. 


X — tlisposable   (available)  SO.. 

\ — permanently  combined  SO.. 

Z — loo.sely  combined  or  reversible  SO,. 

Ordiuates,  1  division  ==  4  gr.  SOj  per  liter. 


x  -f  y  =  a. 
If  x  =  0  then  y  =  a. 

Consequently,  a  negative  value  of  the  half  combiner] 
sulphite  means  that  the  cooking  is  not  finished  ;  the 
quantity  of  half  combined  sulphite  remains  =  0 
wliile  the  fully  combined  SO.  replaces  the  acid  sul- 
phite, thus  the  full.v  combined  SO.  decreases  gradual- 
ly. Even  if  it  is  largely  correct  that  the  cooking  pro- 
cess is  an.  addition  of  acid  sulphite  to  the  lignin,  we 
must  modify  this  statement  as  follows:  if  shortage  of 
acid  sulphite  should  occur  during  the  last  part  of  the 
cooking  the  free  SO.  will  replace  the  acid  sulphite 
and  combine  w\i\\  the  lignin.  The  sulphonic  acid  cal- 
cium salts  thus  formed  will  not  be  fully  saturated  with 
calcium.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  as  if  this  reaction 
can  not  take  place  unless  the  loosely  combined  sul- 
phite liberates  and  takes  part  in  the  dissolving  pro- 
cess. We  find  that  the  curve  for  the  loosely  com- 
bined sulphite  rises  a  little  towards  the  end  and  that 
the  ratio  between  the  permanently  combined  and  the 
loosely  combined  sulphite  rises  from  1.9  to  2.0.  This 
liberating  of  the  loosely  combined  sulphite  is  probably 
due  to  the  cessation  of  the  resistance  which  the  dis- 
posable sulphite  is  giving  to  the  reversible  sidphite. 
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This  resistamce  of  course  ceases  as  soon  as  no  dispo- 
able  sulphite  is  available.  I  have,  from  theoretical  rea- 
sons, presumed  that  this  is  the  case,  and  the  principal 
reason  that  I  commeueed  to  study  the  sulphite  acids, 
was  that  I  wanted  to  clear  up  this  question.  What  we 
would  conclude  from  the  diagram  is  that  Ohrviken 
has  been  cooking  with  a  minimum  of  lime. 

However,  the  diagram  itself  shows  that  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  Presence  of  selenium  has  probably 
been  the  reason  for  the  conversion  of  lime  into  gypsum 
and  polythionic  acid  salts.  If  we  look  at  the  analysis 
made  by  myself  of  waste  sulphite  liquor  from  Skuts- 
kar,  which  analysis  was  made  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy,  we  find  that  this  test  does  not  show 
any  negative  value  of  half  free  SO,,  and  still  the 
quantity  of  reversibly  combined  sulphite  was  less 
than  at  Ohrviken.  However,  a  great  number  of  in- 
vestigations need  to  be  made  before  we  will  get  suf- 
ficient light  upon  this  question.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  not  be  without  value  if  the  technical  man  would 
as  far  as  possible  carry  out  the  analysis  after  the 
methods  given  above,  and  also  draw  the  curves  ac- 
cordingly. In  fact,  the  additional  work  would  only 
be  to  make  an  iodine  titration  No.  . 
(To  be  Continued.) 


GOVERNMENT   CONTROL   OF   NEWSPRINT  IN 
U.S. 

A  meeting  of  the  news  print  manufacturers  was  held 
on  November  11.  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  a  plan  to  control  and  dis- 
tribute news  print. 

By  December  1.  it  is  expected,  the  print  paper  sup- 
ply "will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division 
of  the  "War  Industries  Board  for  allocation  by  means  of 
permits  issued  to  mills  by  S.  L.  "Willson.  chief  of  the 
manufacturers'  section. 

The  Government  does  not  intend  to  operate,  or  to 
interfere,  with  the  operation  of  the  paper  mills  and  the 
existing  machinerj".  will  be  disturbed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, ijut.  it  has  been  decided  that  the  present^  news 
print  situation  demands  a  centralized  distribution  if 
many  newspapers   are  to  continue   to  publish. 

It  is  estimated  by  "War  Industries  Board  officials 
that  at  present  there  is  about  forty-five  days'  supply  of 
news  print  paper  in  the  country.  The  epidemic  of 
Spanish  influenza  has  curtailed  mill  production  from 
10.000  to  12.000  tons,  while  the  forests  r,f  big  mills  in 
ilinnesota  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  recent 
fires.  Newspapers  served  by  these  mills  are  facing  a 
serious  shortage  unle;^  paper  shipments  are  diverted 
from  other  sections.  This,  it  is  said,  already  has  been 
done  in  several  instances,  although  formal  permits  from 
the  Board,  as  they  apply  to  free  shipments,  are  not  re- 
quired of  the  mills  until  November  15.  The  instruc- 
tions recently  issued- to  the  mills  also  call  for  permits 
on  contract  tonnage  after  December  1. 


COME  IN.  THE  WATER'S  FINE! 

•Hundreds  of  publishers  all  ■v.-r  the  country  would 
like  to  go  to  three  cents,  but  they  have  chills  and  fever 
when  thev  think  about  it.  Thev  n^^ed  not  have  if  it 
works  out  evervwhere  as  it  has  in  Ponghkeeps  e.  It  is 
the  onlv  thing  to  do.  The  public  expects  it.  and  pub- 
lishers "ought  not  to  disappoint  the  public. 


FAITH  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

With  peace  assured,  everyone  is  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture and  trying  to  figure  the  prospects.  No  one  does 
this  with  more  interest,  or  more  confidence  than  the 
pulp  and  paper  maker.  Canada's  position  is  outlined 
in  a  statement  by  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association.  The  United 
States  has  come  to  be  Canada's  principal  market  for 
pulp  and  newsprint  paper. 

"What  has  happened  to  the  normal  production  of 
wood  pulp  in  these  countries,"'  he  says,  "is  one  of 
the  unknown  factors  in  the  situation.  It  ma.v  be  that 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  particular  are  accumulating 
large  stocks  of  surplus  pulp  to  be  let  loose  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  trade  routes  are  re-opened  and 
shipping  becomes  available.  If  so.  this  accumulated 
supply  may  for  a  short  time  flood  the  market  after 
the  war.  to  the  detriment  of  Canadian  pulp,  but  such 
a  condition  would  at  worst  be  merely  temporary.  The 
market,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  hav- 
ing been  starved  for  so  long  a  period,  will  be  able  to 
absorb  a  temporarily  abnormal  supply  without  any 
difficulty  once  it  becomes  available. 

■  "It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Sweden  is  al- 
ready actively  at  work  cultivating  the  American 
market.  There  is  an  efficient  and  alert  Swedish 
Chamber  of  Commerce  already  established  in  New 
York,  with  branches  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  is.  among  other  things,  making  a  strong  bid 
for  a  share  of  the  American  pulp  trade  when  peace 
returns.  Newfoundland,  too,  which  before  the  war 
gave  promise  of  becoming  somethin?  of  a  competitor 
to  Canada  in  pulp  and  paper  production,  has  been  shut 
out  of  the  market  almost  entirely  during  the  war 
period,  but  cannot  be  disregarded  when  the  future  of 
the  industry  is  being  considered." 

Mr.  Campbell  said  there  were  considerable  pros- 
pects of  building  up  a  large  export  trade  in  pulp  and 
paper  with  Great  Britain.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa.  China  and  Japan  after  the  war.  but  the 
development  of  this  trade  depended  upon  the  speed 
with  which  adequate  merchant  shipping  was  provid- 
ed, the  availability  of  efficient  labor  at  reasonable 
cost,  and  Canada's  ability  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries  to  capture  this  trade.  It 
also  depended  to  some  extent  upon  whether  the  Can- 
adian Government  continued  to  regard  the  industry 
from  a  more  or  less  unfriendly  viewpoint,  or  whether 
it  inclined  to  give  it  that  encouragement  and  support 
of  which  it  will  then  stand  vers-  much  in. need. 

He  added  that  speaking  broadly.  Canada's  palp 
and  paper  manufacturers  face  the  future  with  con- 
siderably less  trepidation  than  that  with  which  they 
formerly  faced  unknown  problems  of-  war  time.  De- 
spite numerous  difficulties,  the  industry  was  in  a 
stronger  position  than  it  was  before  the  war.  But  in 
order  to  continue  to  thrive  and  to  be  enabled  to  ren- 
der its  best  service  to  the  country,  the  industrj'  must 
be  accorded  a  square  deal.  It  mu.st  not  be  singled  out. 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  for  harsh  and  oppressive 
treatment. 


There  are  several  ways  to  piey-  debts.  f>ut  most  of 

tlii'Tii   ;ii-i'  najd   with  reluctance. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Paper  Mills  of  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia 


Bv  THE  EDITOR. 


Eastward,  roll  eastward,  old  train  in  your  flight, 
Sleeping  in  Pullman  cars,  night  after  night. 

On  our  return  from  the  West  a  second  stop  in  Win- 
nipeg was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  trains 
on  the  Canadian  Government  Railway  run  only  three 
times  a  week.  We  were  glad  of  the  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  seeing  a  little  more  of  this  interesting  and 
hospital  city.  Tlie  Fort  Garry  Hotel  was  found  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable  and  with  an  unusually  "'homey" 
atmosphere.  It  is  very  convenient  to  the  Union  Sta- 
tion, which  accommodates  the  passenger  trains  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Canadian  Northern  and  Cana- 
dian Government  Railways. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  of  the  Martin  Paper  Co.,  who  was 
out  of  town  at  the  time  of  our  earlier  visit,  had  re- 
turned and  although  he  was. in  the  midst  of  his  numer- 
ous board  meetings  and  ciivc  autivities,  found  time  to 
entertain  us  at  lunch  in  his  characteristically  cordial 
fashion.  With  a  number  of  live  wires  like  Mr.  Martin 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  paper  trade  of  Western  Can- 
ada is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  happy  relations 
that  hold  among  even  the  rivals  in  this  trade  is  very 
pleasant  to  observe. 


Engine    and    parlo?-    car    of    the    Smooth    Rock    Falls 
Railway. 

The  humorous  advertisement  of  "'Rain-coats  dam- 
aged by  water  onl.v""  is  apparently  not  the  only  funny 
thing  that  happened  in  Winnipeg  last  summer.  It  is 
related  that  an  Irishman  was  passing  a  sporting  goods 
house  and  noticed  in  the  window  a  fine  specimen  of 
fish  caught  in  a  Manitoba  lake  b.v  a  fisherman  whose 
name  was  given.  The  credulous  Irishman  remarked, 
""The  fellow  that  says  he  caught  that  fish  is  a  liar." 
We,  however,  do  not  question  the  veracity  of  the  fish 
story  because  we  saw  and  sampled  a  lot  of  very  fine 
fish  from  these  inland  waters. 

Before  leaving  Winnipeg  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
.  we  took  the  precaution  of  obtaining  permission  from 
the  s'uperintendent  of  the  C.  G.  R.  to  ride  on  freight 
trains.  This  permission  came  handy  later.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  accommodations  for  travel  on 
this  road  are  luxurious,  neither  can  one  say  that  the 
trains  are  uncomfortable.     It  depends  a  good  deal  on 


the  weather  and  the  weather  was  quite  favorable  over 
this  stage  of  the  journey,  and  we  enjoyed  it. 

The  train  stopped  long  enough  at  Kapuskasing  to 
allow  the  editor  to  ask  a  few  questions  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  It 
appears  that. this  concern  has  done  some  preliminary 
surveying,  but  will  hardly  be  ready  to  begin  operations 
until  the  coming  spring.  There  is  at  Kapuskasing  a . 
large  military  camp  and  in  the  vicinity  farms  are 
being  partially  cleared  so  as  to  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment thereon  of  returned  soldiers.  The  Spruce  Falls 
Co.  expects  to  obtain  considerable  quantities  of  pulp- 
wood  from  these  settlers  as  they  continue  to  clear  for- 
est land  for  agriculture.  Residents  of  the  place  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  a  good  situation  for  a  pulp  mill.  One 
of  the  apparent  disadvantages  is  that  some  of  the  pulp 
wood  limits  held  by  the  company  are  down  stream 
from  the  water  power.  However,  as  the  distance  is 
not  great  this  situation  mav  not  cause  anv  difficulty. 


The  .drying  machine  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  has  vertical  stacks  of  dryers. 

'J'iie  timber  and  power  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  on  the  Kapuskasing  River 
which  flows  northward.  The  location  is  about  eighty 
miles  west   from  Cochrane. 

Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

About  forty  miles  further  east  from  the  Kapuskasing 
is  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  the  location  of  the  Mattagami 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  The  mill  is  some  three  miles  from 
the  mainland  and  is  reached  bv  a  short  railway  spur. 
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The  writer's  last  visit  to  the  place  included  walking 
the  three  miles  at  night  in  a  rain  storm.  This  time 
he  and  his  wife  arrived  in  the  afternoon  (Sunday),  and 
on  a  regular  train  so  that  the  company's  engine  and 
parlor  car  were  on  hand  to  convey  the  passengers  to 
the  mill.  The  picture  of  this  special  train  is  shown. 
We  were  again  favored  with  showers,  l)ut  this  time 
the  converted  box-car  at  least  provided  shfltcr  and  so 
it  was  far  better  than  walking. 

A   pleasant    sur[)rise   awaited   \is   at   the   end   of  the 


The  pulp  and  paper  mill,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 

little  journey.  Out  of  the  waste  of  logs  and  stumps 
that  a  year  previous  was  the  only  indication  of  a  town- 
site  there  had  arisen  a  number  of  cozy  cottages  and  a 
very  good  hotel.  We  have  seen  far  inferior  accommo- 
dations in  larger  places.  Our  quarters  were  comfort- 
able and  the  food  was  excellent.  On  the  occasion  of 
our  previous  visit  the  writer  slept  in  a  bunk  house  and 
there  has  been  a  great  change  and  improvement  in 
every  direction  in  the  brief  space  of  a  year. 

The  mill,  too.  had  taken  on  a  distinctly  different 
appeai'ance.  Tn  place  of  stone  crushers,  concrete  buck- 
'■ts,  cable  ways  and  building  e<iuipraent,  wc  found  a 
mill  yard  in  good  order,  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
office   building   am!    a    mill    busily    turiiina    nut    nior,' 


Forty  thousand  coi-ds  of  pulp  wood,  and  more  to  come, 

than  one  hundred  tini.s  of  sulphite  pulp  ilaily.  Ma- 
terial was  on  hand  for  the  third  monster  digester  and 
rt'e  learn  that  this  has  since  been  erected.  The  dam  has 
been  completed  and  the  two  huge  vertical  generators 
were  smoothl.v  aiul  silcMtl.\-  eonverting  tlie  rush  of  the 
Mattagami  River  into  the  invisible  force  that  drives 
practically  all  of  the  mill.  A  steam  plant  is  of  course 
necessary    for    dryiuer    the    pulp    and    a    fini'    modern 


equipment  has  been  installed.     The  block  pile  was  \ 
ing  steadily  increased   from  the  many  logs  stored 
the  river,  but  it  appeared  as  though,  with  a  third  c 
gester   in   operation,   there   would    be   none   too    mu 
wood  on  hand. 

The  chips  are  blown  to  the  steel  chip  bins  by  co 
pressed  air  and  a  very  t-iever  device  is  used  forfet 
ing  .iust  the  right  amount  of  chips  to  be  whirled  alo 
l)y  the  blast  of  air  to  the  digester  house  nearby.  T 
digesters  are  the  biggest  on  the  continent  and  have 
rated  capacity  of  sixty  tons  per  day  of  easy  bleachi 
sulphite  pulp.  Tn  ord<'r  to  operate  to  capacity  it  seei 
as  though  additional  wet  machines  or  drying  ecpiipme 
would  be  necessary.  At  present  a  c.vlinder  machi 
with  vertical  stacks  of  dryers  handles  about  nine 
tons  per  day;  the  rest  of  the  juilp  being  run  off  on 
Rogers  wet  machine.  /Additional  storage  room  w 
also  have  to  be  provided  in  order  to  prevent  diffic 
ties  in  case  of  transportati  ju  troubles  rlnring  the  w 
ter  months. 

The  mill  is  running  twelve  hour  cooks.  The  consnii 
tion  of  sulphur  lias  l)ceii  niainlaincd  at  less  than  ti 
liuiulred  and  fifty  ixnuids  per  ton  of  pulj),  wliich 
verv  satisfactory.  An  avci'age  of  2.2  cords  of  wo 
are  consumed  for  each  ton  of  pnl]).  The  coal  pile  w 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and  there  seemed 
be  a  good  supply  of  sulphur.    About  'M')  men  have  be 


'r<'a  at  Camp  l(j.     Xisitors  often  come  over  from  tov 

employed  about  the  plant,  sixty  nien  in  the  busii  a 
fift.v  or  nuire   on   the  drive. 

(Jetting  out  of  Smooth  Hock  Kails  was  not  s)  si 
jile  as  getting  in.  On  fifteen  minutes  notice  we  wi 
ready  for  the  jitney  train  when  they  were  hauli 
freight  cars  out  to  the  main  line  on  Jlonda.v  afternoc 
There  was  no  pa.ssenger  train  going  east  that  even! 
so  We  availed  ourselves  of  our  ])erjnit  t  >  ride  on 
freight.  Instead  of  waiting  at  the  junction  we  walk 
hack  along  the  track  about  a  mile  to  Jacksonbd 
where  Me  visited  the  rcssing  plant  of  the  New  Ontai 
Colonization  Co.  This  concern,  in  addition  to  oth 
Mctivities.  prepares  puljjwood  aii'd  had  on  hand  abc 
."i.nOO  cords  of  clean  wood  in  2ft.  lengths.  Mr.  Mill 
said  they  were  asking  .tl4.00  for  it  on  th.  cars  thou 
it  was  worth  -tlfi.OO  (that  was  in  July.) 

Afte;-  eating  the  lunch  provided,  by  our  friends 
the  mill  we  climbed  into  the  van  of  the  freight  tra 
that  had  just  pulled  in  from  the  West  and  we  we 
soon  humming  along  to  Cochrane  where  we  s|ient  t 
night.  Cochrane  is  void  of  liotel  accommodations  b 
there  are  se\"eral  places  where  a  comfortable  bed  c. 
be  had  and  a  good  meal  iiT served  af  the  restaurant 
the  station.  _ 
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While  waiting  on  Tuesday  iiiorniug  for  a  train  that 
would  take  us  to  Iroquois  Falls  and  th^  Abitibi  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ealling  on 
Towne  &  ]\leCluskey.  who  handle  large  quantities  of 
jiulpwood.  Mr.  Towne  stated  tliat.the  cut  tliis  winter 
will  undoubtedly  be  smaller  than  last  year  and  that 
operators  Avill  make  a  great  effort  to  get  tlieir  wood 
out  earlier.  Prices  "will  hold  firm  and  probably  go 
higher.  One  difficulty  in  the  woods  situation  is  that 
the  men  now  employed  are  not  regular  woodsmen  and 
are  not  content  to  stay  in  the  bush.  They  turn  out  less 


li) 


line  room  at  Iroquois  Falls. 


wood  and  soon  earn  enough  at  pi'esent  high  wages  to 
move  0)1,  which  they  do  fre(|uently.  When  they  get 
to  town  their  money  lasts  longer  as  there  is  less  booze 
available  now  in  Ontario.  Further  decrease  of  avail- 
able labor  in  the  woods  is  expected  this  winter. 

We  were  also  informed  that  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
iiiiml)er  Company  will  not  operate  this  winter.  This 
coneern  handled  the  woods  operations  for  the  Defiance 
Pajjer  Com])any  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  which  eon- 
I'crn  is  not  at   present  in  o])eratioii. 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 

The  town  of  Iroquois  Falls,  where  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company's  mill  is  located  had  also  taken 
en  a  cliaiiged  appearance  since  last  year.  Fine  mac- 
adamized streets  had  been  CDiistructed,  a  park  laid  out 
and  trees  planted  along  the  roads;  lawns  and  gardens 
^^■ere  everywhere  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  the 
town  was  most  attractive.  A  number  of  new  houses 
had  been  constructed  and  two  churches  were  in  pro- 
cess of  completion.  His  Worship,  J.  G.  McC'oubrey, 
very  kindly  devoted  considerable  time  in  showing  us 
ah:iiit  the  place  and  the  company  through  manager 
K.  A.  3\Ielnnis  .showed  us  every  courtesy.  The  storv 
of  the  company  and  the  development  of  the  mill  will 
make  a  story  by  itself.  ])ut  we  can  not  refrain  from 
writing  now  a  brief  record  ol'  our  delight  Till  visit  to 
this  flourishing  mill  town. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  our  visit  was  an 
in.spection  of  the  hotel  and  the  dining  room  for  the 
unmarried  employees.  We  could  see  no  reason  for  any 
•  iiie  objecting  to  the  accommodations  offered  as  far 
as  the  resiionsibility  of  the  company  can  go.  The  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  in  living  in  either  place  must  come 
from  the  attitude  and  manners  of  the  men  themselves. 
We  were  in  the  kitchen  of  the  main  dining  hall  during 
the  noon  hour  and  the  meal  that  was  being  .served  was 
so  appetizing  that  we  .should  have  been  tempted  to  sit 
right  down  and  eat  had  we  not  been  expected  else- 
wliere  for  lunch.  We  did  have  some  cookies,  hot  from 
the  big  bake  oven,  and  they  wfre  delicious.  While 
speaking  of  food  we  want  to  mention  the  trip  acros.s 


the  river  to  camp  16,  the  (piarters  ..f  ihu  crew  that 
sorts  and  floats  the  logs  down  to  the  mill.  The  men 
live  in  a  group  of  Jog  liouses  which  must  be  very  com- 
fortable. A  .separate  house  is  used  for  cook-house 
and  eating-room.  We  had  a  very  satisfactory  sample 
of  the  cook's  ability  as  we  happened  to  be  in* camp  at 
tea-time   and   the   mayor,    being   an    Old   Countryman, 

..inst  naturally  had  to  have  his  tea.  It  was  "some" 
tea,  and  after  disposing  of  a  generous  helping  of  fiieat 
and  sampling  two  kinds  of  pie  and  three  kinds  of 
cobkies  we  felt  as  though  we  bad  had  dinner  rather 
than  tea.  But  the  atmosphere  of  Iroquois  Falls  en- 
courages appetites  and  M-e  were  again  ready  to  eat 
when  dinner  time  came,  after  an  inspection  of  the  big 
paper  mill. 

In  going  through  the  mill  we  "were  favored  with 
the  personal  guidance  of  the  manager  and  were  greatly 
interested  in  hearing  him  explain  the  improvements 
that  h.'ul  been  made  and  his  plans  for  making  the  mill 
as  complete  and  up-to-date  as  can  be  foTind  on  the  con 
tiueiit.  A  number  of  additional  grinders  have  been 
installed  and  the  new  wood  preparing  department  was 
in  operation:  After  a  shut-dnwn  of  a  few  days  the  big 
machine  room  with  its  four  high-.speed  monsters  was 
started  again  during  the  night  of  our  visit.  This  mill, 
while  a  considerable  distance  from  large  centres  is 
quite  easy  of  access  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  make 
life  in  Iroquois  Falls  attractive  as  well  as  profitable. 
There  is  a  well  organized  recreation  room  and  from 
the  programs  of  sports  and  entertainments  we  sur- 
mise that  there  are   interesting  doings   in   the  paper 

.  mill  town  all  the  year  round.  War  gardens  were  care- 
fully attended  during  the  summer  and  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  place  which  jiromises  ex- 
cellent results  is  the  interest  taken  in  Safety  First 
work.  Attention  is  given  to  this  matter  in  its  broadest 
sense  which  includes  not  onlv  the  hazard  and   risk  of 


Pulpwood  and   Wood  Pulp   in   Northern   Ontario. 

manufacturing  oiieratioiis.  but  als  i  the  iiiaii.\'  points  of 
ordinar.v  life  in  the  liome  and  on  the  street  where 
health  and  careftilness  are  really  most  important.  The 
town  is  provided  with  a  first-class  hospital  and  sup- 
ports one  regular  ph.vsician  and  several  trained  nur.ses. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  vei'y  few  patients 
but  the  whole  medical  force  has  been  tasked  to  the 
limit  during  the  unfortunate  eiiidemic  that  has  .just 
swept  the  Dominion.  Since  our  visit  another  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  this  town  in  the  destruction  by  fire, 
of  the  hotel.  It  would  seem,  with  two  forest  fires  in 
its  history,  that  this  fiend  had  given  Iro((uois  quite 
all  the  attention  that  is  necessary. 
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After  a  most  interesting  visit  we  went  back  to  Coch- 
rane and  embarked  again  on  the  Canadian  Government 
Railway  for  the  East.  The  first  part  of  the  journey 
was  at  nitrht,  b>it  morning  came  as  the  ti-ain  approacli- 
('(!  Parent,  and  from  then  on  we  passed  tlirough  a 
country  which  lias  supjdicd  an  enormous  ((uaiitity  of 
pulpwood  to  tlie  mills  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  and 
elsewhere.  A  number  of  camps  or  supjjly  depots  for 
woods  operations  have  been  established  along  the  rail- 
way and  from  them   materials  and  men  are  sent   into 


Log  iiaid  and  shishcr 


mill   or  tl)('    lie 

&  Paper  Co. 


)-('aiia(lian  Pulp 


the  various  lumbering  operations.  Numerous  areas  of 
pulpwood  lie  in  the"  St.  iMaurice  Valley  and  along  the 
headwaters  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries.  Many  of 
the  hill  sides  have  been  cut  clean  and  snow  slides  and 
freshets  have  scraped  and  washed  them  bare.  Many  of 
these  hills  will  no  longer  grow  a  forest  eroj)  nor  any 
other  crop,  and  many  more  will  be  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion unless  more  care  is  taken  in  the  conduct  of  lum- 
bering ojjerations. 

In  passing  thi'ough  this  region  one  is  struck  by  the 
small  size  of  the  trees,  many  of  which  we  were  told 
are  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  The  condition 
of  the  forests  in  sight  of  the  railways,  which,  however, 
ma.v  not  be  typical  of  the  whole  area,  leads  us  to  won- 
der whether  the  natural  growth  and  reproduction  of 
forests  can  be  de])ended  upon  to  supply  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  the  lumbermen 
and  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers.  Certainlj' 
the  old  methods  of  conducting  woods  operations,  if 
persisted  in.  will  eventually  deprive  these  industries 
of  their  principal  raw  material. 

The  scenery  along  the  railway  is  fine,  particularly 
as  the  train  rolls  along  down  the  St.  Maurice  ^'allcy. 
Oiie  sees  the  river  from  many  different  jioints  of  view 
and  there  is  a  eontinunus  variation  in  the  hills,  woods 
and  fields  through  which  it  flows.  A  number  of  beau- 
tiful water  falls  and  rapids  can  be  .seen  from  the  train. 
One  of  the  interesting  points  about  the  river  is  that 
it  carries  to  the  pulp  mills  and  saw-mills  the  raw  ma- 
terial that  provides  work  for  thousands  of  Canadians 
and  is  manufactured  into  pulp  and  paper  that  is  used 
almost  all  over  the  world.  This  export  brings  good 
dollars  hack  as  a  reward  foi-  Canadian  industry  and 
enterprise.  It  was  noticed  that  large  quantities  of  logs 
were  stranded  along  the  river,  probably  due  to  the 
sudden  drop  after  the  sjn-ing.  freshet.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  new  storage  I'eservoir  at  La  Loutre, 
by  regidating  the  flow  of  the  river,  will  ]irevent  the 
flood  that  has  been  depended  upon  to  float  the  logs 
to  the  mills.  This  statement,  however,  is  i|iiestioned  by 
others  interested  in  this  business. 


A  brief  stop  was  made  at  Shawinigan  Falls  and 
Grand 'Mere.  Improvements  started  some  time  ago 
by  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  has  been 
practicall.v  completed.  A  picture  of  the  new  log  haul 
and  slasher  mill  is  shown. 

At  the  Laurentide  Co.  our  friend,  Ellwood  Wilson, 
very  kindly  showed  us  the  interesting  forestry  work 
that  the  Laurentide  Co.,  is  conducting  in  the  vicinitj' 
of  Grand 'Mere.  The  forestry  department  has  been 
acquiring  land  in  the  neighborhood  which  is  unsuit- 
able for  profitable  agriculture  and  is  gradually  recon 
verting  it  to  the  forest  crop  for  which  it  is  adapted. 
The  earlier  plantations  are  showing  excellent  growth 
nnd  the  newly  planted  forest  trees  and  seedlings  made 
;m  interesting  study.  One  of  the  features  of  the  work 
is  the  building  of  roads  which  are  not  only  of  great 
benefit  to  the  community,  but  will  also  help  in  simi- 
plifying  the  care  of  the  plantations  and  the  lumber- 
ing opei'ations  that  will  follow  in  about  another  gen- 
"ration.  The  foresight  of  the  Laurentide  Company  ij 
seen  in  all  of  this  work,  the  returns  from  which  may 
not  come  even  in  the  lifa-time  of  the  present  man- 
agement. 

After  a  pleasant-  stop  for  tea  at  Mr.  Wilson's  at- 
tractive home  and  a  spin  around  Grand 'Jlere's  beau- 
tiful tovrn-site  we  were  again  on  the  train  and  within 
a  few  hours  were  back  in  Montreal  after  seven  weeks 
absence.  In  all  we  had  travelled  more  than  one  thou- 
sand miles  by  water  and  about  six  thousand  miles  by 
rail  and  had  seen  all  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  west  of 
the  Soo  and  in  Northern  Ontario.  If  any  of  our  read- 
ers have  an  opportunity  of  making  such  a  trip  or  even 
a  part  of  it  the  opportunity  should  not  be  missed.  It 
may  be  superfulous  to  add  that,  if  his  wife  had  not 


Koad   making  with    liuctui.s   by   the  Jr'oreitry   Depart- 
ment of  the  Laurentide  Co. — The  Editor  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  decapitation. 

been  with  him,  the  writer  would  have  missed  seeing 
many  interesting  things  and  the  journey  might  have 
been  a  bit  tedious  at  times.  Our  thanlis  and  apprecia- 
tion are  extended  to  the  railway  officials,  the  pulp  and 
paper  men,  the  foresters  and  others,  who  by  their 
.'ourtesy  and  kindness  added  so  greatly  tn  tlie  inteii's; 
and  pleasure  of  the  trip. 

THICKENS  GOING  TO  DAYTON. 

Anotlit-r  .\merican  has  gone  back  to  the  Slates. 
John  II.  Thickens,  who  has  been  manager  of  the  pulp 
and  jiaper  nnll' of  the  Hathurst  Lumber  Co.  for  sev- 
eral years,  lias  accepted  a  ffos'tion  vnth  the  Geo.  H.. 
Mead  Co.,  and  will  leave  very  soon  for  Dayton.  Ohio. 
W.'  wish  him  eontinvied  success. 
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Pope  Attachment  for  Fourdrinier  Machines. 

Charles  E.  Pope,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  invented  an 
provement  in  Fourdrinier  machines  which  he  in- 
■estingly  describes  as  follows : 

[n  Fourdrinier  machines  much  difficulty  is  encoun- 
•ed  in  carrying  the  end  portion  of  the  web  from  the 
per-making  wire  across  the  intervening  space  to 
;  first  felt  in  ease  of  a  break  in  the  web,  and  this 
'ficulty  is  greatly  increased  in  high-speed  machines, 
d  when  a  machine  is  constructed  with  a  running 
fed  of.  say  1.000  feet  per  minute,  it  is  almost  im- 
ssible  to  carry  over  the  end  portion  by  any  of  the 
ill-known  means  or  methods.  The  loss  of  production 
rolved  in  each  minute's  delay  at  such  speed  is  seri- 
s. 

lis  invention  has  for  its  object  the  provision  of  au- 
natic  means  arranged  to  detach  the  end  portions  of 
ib  from  the  wire  and  convey  it  across  the  intervening 
ace  to  the  felt,  which  is  applicable  to  and  purposely 
signed  for  use  in  connection  with  very  high-speed 
ichines,  and  an  improved  drive  to  enable  the  ma- 
ines  to  rim  at  high  speed  with  much  less  strain  on 
e  web  at  the  point  of  taking  off  from  the  wire  than 
th  driving  means  now  used. 

In  accordance  with  this  invention  an  end-roll  is  ar- 
nged  in  front  of  the  usual  lower  couch-roll  and  sup- 
irted  at  a  lower  elevation,  and  the  paper-making  wire 
isses  from  the  couch-roll  over  said  end-roll.  That 
irtion  of  the  wire  between  said  rolls  is  arranged  at 
downward,  forward  inclination,  and  the  lower  end 
)rtion  of  said  inclined  portion  of  the  wire  is  sup- 
irted  bv  the  end-roll  close  to  the  felt,  so  that  the  in- 


rvening  space  there  between  is  short,  and  pneumatic 
cans  are  arranged  in  rear  of  said  inclined  portion 
I  forcibly  deliver  air  in  the  form  of  a  jet  or  sheet 
»ainst  the  wire,  which  acts  to  detach  the  end  portion 
i  the  web  therefrom,  and  convej-  it  across  the  inter- 
jning  space  to  the  felt.  This  downward  and  forward 
n-angement  is  the  most  convenient  for  fast-running 
achines,  but  other  arrangements  of  the  end-roll  may 
>adily  be  imagined  which  will  accomplish  the  result 
E  plaacing  the  portion  of  the  wire  from  which  the  web 

removed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  felt  which  is  to  re- 
;ive  it,  which  is  appropriate  to  my  invention. 

In  carrying  out  my  invention,  'however,  a  serious 
ifficulty  arises.  While  the  speed  of  the  machine,  and 
artifiilarlv  tlif  runnius  speed  of  the  wire,  is  intended 


to  be  constant,  yet  in  practice  it  is  more  or  less  vari- 
able. "When  the  web  is  taken  from  the  wire  at  the 
couch-roH,  as  usual,  such  couch-roll  presents  a  fixed 
point  from  which  the  web  is  withdra\vn,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  said  couch-roll  and  belt  is  predeter- 
miried  and  constant  regardless  of  variations  in  the  run- 
ning speed  of  the  wire,  but  when  the  web  is  withdrawn 
from  the  wire,  at  an  intermediate  point,-  not  directly 
associated  with  the  couch-roll,  the  variations  in  the 
running  speed  of  the  wire  cause  deflections  in  that 
portion  of  the  wire  between  its  points  of  support, 
which  result  in  corresponding  variations  in  the  length 
of  the  intervening  space,  and  as  a  result  the  web  pass- 
ing across  said  intervening  space  is  subjected  to  un- 
usual strains  according  as  the  space  is  lengthened  or 
shortened,  which  causes  frequent  breaks  in  the  web. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  an  essential  object  of 
my  invention  to  provide  means  whereby  the  unsup- 
ported portion  of  the  wire  from  which  the  web  is 
withdrawn  is  lield  taut,  or  at  all  times  is  caused  to 
maintain  substantially  its  same  inclination,  angle,  or 
position,  with  respect  to  the  felt,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  intervening  space  is  maintained  substantially 
constant  at  all  times  regardless  of  speed  variations 
and  other  disturbing  causes. 

•  Figure  1  is  a  conventional  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
Fourdrinier  machine  in  said  elevation. 

Fig  2  is  a  plan  view  of  the  same. 

10   represents   a   paper-making   wire,    12   the  upper 


couch-roll,  13  the  lower  couch-roll,  14  the  guide-roll, 
15  the  web-slitter,  16  the  first  felt-roll,  and  17  the  felt 
of  a  Fourdrinier  machine  of  any  well-known  or  suit- 
able construction,  although  it  will  be  understood  that 
•SO  far  as  my  present  invention  is  concerned  the  struc- 
ture of  said  elements  is  not  material. 

In  front  of  the  lower  couch-roll  14,  and  between 
said  roll  and  the  first  felt-roll  16,  a  roll  20  is  joumal- 
ed  over  which  the  wire  passes,  said  roll  being  herein 
termed  the  "end-roll."  Said  end-roll  20  is  arranged 
with  its  top  periphery  in  a  plane  below  the  top  peri- 
phery of  the  first  felt-roll,  and  the  wire  extends  from 
the  top  periphery-  of  the  lower  couch-roll  13,  in  a 
downwardly  and  forwardly  direction  to  the  top  peri- 
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pliery  of  said  roll  20.  Sueh  ijortiou  of  the  wire  is 
straight  and  is  substantially  tangential  to  the  rolls  13 
and  20. 

The  web  is  designed  to  be  taken  or  drawn  from 
said  downwardly  and  forwardly  inclined  portion  of 
the  wire  at  an  intermediate  point,  generally  at  a  point 
(|iiite  near  the  end-roll  20.  and  to  be  carried  across  the 
intervening  space  to  the  first  felt.  In  order  that  the 
web  may  be  drawn  oi-  carried  from  said  downwardly 
and  forwardly  inclined  portion  to  the  felt,  said  por- 
tion must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  inclination. 
While  the  degree  of  inclination  may  be  varied  consid- 
erably, yet  the  inclination  having  been  determined,  it 
must  be  maintained  continuous  during  the  running  of 
a  machine  so  that  the  length  of  the  intervening  space 
between  the  i)oint  of  detachment  of  the  web  from  the 
wire  and  the  point  of  engagement  of  the  web  with  the 
felt  will  be  maintained  constant. 

A'ariations  in  the  speed  of  a  wire  and  other  causes 
will  cause  temporary  deflections  in  said  inclined  por- 
tion of  the  wire,  and  will  result  in  producing  varying 
strains  on  tlie  web  and  cause  a  break.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  the  end-roll  20  is  herein  positively  driven 
in  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  wire,  with  its 
peripheral  speed  slightlj-  greater  than  the  speed  of 
the  wire. 


ACCIDENT  FEARED. 

Word  was  received  in  Montreal  from  Grandes  Piles 
that  a  canoe  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Octave 
Crotreau,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Laurentide 
Co..  Ltd.,  and  his  clerk.  Ernest  Chretien,  was  found 
on  Lac  des  lies.  It  is  feared  that  the  two  men  met 
with  an  accident,  as  some  of  their  belongings  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  craft,  and  a  search  is  be- 
ing made  for  the  men.  They  went  up  the  lake  for  the 
jiurpose  of  supervising  the  floating  of  timber. 

No  further  word  had  been  received  at  the  Montreal 

office    ;is    Wc    go    to    pl'CSS. 


INJURED  AT  LA  TUQUE. 

A  (lespatcii  from  Quebec  hist  week  stated  that: 
"Munro  IMacLean,  manager  of  the  Laureiitide  Com- 
]iany  at  La  Tuciue,  was  found  badly  wounded  along- 
side" the  trac  kof  the  C.  N.  R.  and  brought  to  the -lef- 
fre.v  Hale's  Hos])ital,  here.  His  condition  is  serious, 
lie  was  riding    a-iiiotor  track  ear  wlien  he  fell  off." 

The  LaureWide  office  in  Montreal  does  not  know 
rf  such  a  man  in  their  employ.  He  may  be  ;n  the 
Woods  Department  or  jjossibly  be  connected  with  the 
Bi-own  Company,  wliose  mill  is  at  La  Tuque. 


EYPECTS  WOOD  AND  PULP  PRICES  TO  STAY 
HIGH. 

A  former  president  of  the  Canailian  Pulp  i.^  Paper 
Association,  conuuenting  on  what  may  happen  to  the 
industry  in  Canada,  says: 

"It  is  luird  work  to  be  a  jiropliet.  (Jenerally  speak- 
ng.  I  ex])e"t  the  ])aper  business  to  increase  in  Canada. 
This  country  is  particularly  adapted  for  producing 
paper,  and  we  have  ]iapcr  mills  in  Canada  that  are  un- 
excelled by  other  mills  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
eoiiijianies  are  in  good  financial  posifon.  and  are 
eapably    and   well   managed. 

As  to  whether  there  will  be  great  extensions  in  the 
paper  business,  it  is  hard  to  say.    The  cost  of  develop- 


ment is  great,  the  co.st  of  machinery  is  high.  There 
are  some  machinery  dealers  in  Canada  who  are  con- 
tem])lating  building  paper  machines  and  paper-mak- 
ing machinery,  and  if  such  is  the  case  I  think  th^y 
would   get   quite  a   few  orders  for  their  work. 

1  believe  that  the  cost  of  wood  pulp  will  contu 
liigli.  Wood  is  getting  scarcer  every  year,  and  hai 
to  get.  an<l   I   ilo  not  look   for  any  drop  in  prices 


MANY  OBITUARIES. 

The  Paper  Trade  •loiiirial  for  .Xov.  7,  has  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  obituaries.  Herbert  Bailey 
Whiting  died  in  Ilolyoke,  at  the  age  of  40.  Ben.jamin 
b'iegel.  one  of  the  oi-ig  nal  incorporators  of  the  War- 
ren Mfg.  Co..  died  in  Easton.  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  72. 
Joseph  ^'ictoi-  Phillips,  of  H.  E.  Phillips  Bros,  died  in 
Chicago.  He  wa"S  only  36  years  old.  Corporal  Walter 
P.  Lee.  a  nci)liew  of  II.  A.  Constantine.  of  .Niagara 
Falls,  was  killed  in  France.  He  was  interested  in  the 
I)ulp  mill  recently  burned  at  Thorold,  Ont.  Following 
close  on  the  death  of  J.  J.  Daueh.  former  president 
of  Ilindc  &  Daueh  Paper  Co..  comes  word  that  William 
F.  Ilai'brecht.  vice-presidenf  of  the  company,  has  died, 
W.  G.  Schwaegerman.  of  Fred  Rentz  Paper  Co..  Chi- 
cago, lived  only  33  years.  The  funeral  was  postponed 
till  h's  widow  recovered  from  the  influenza.  Another 
death  in  Chicago  was  that  of  Charles  H.  Duboc,  head 
of  the  Duboc  Paper  Co.,  at  the  age  of  43.  Fred  D. 
ConnoUey.  formerly  with  the  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co., 
will  succeed   Mr.  Duboe. 


CAPT.  B.  HENDERGON  DEAD. 

Ca|)t.  Brian  Heiidei-son.  son  of  H.  (!.  Henderson,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Canadian  Salt  CompaJiy,  of  Wind- 
sor. Ontario,  died  in  London.  England,  on  Sunday,  from 
pneumonia,  according  to  news  received  here.  Capt. 
Henderson  went  overseas  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
as  a  lieutenant  in  a  Windsor  \niit.  He  was  married 
reccntl.v  in  London  to  a  niece  of  James  Carruthers. 
this  citv. 


THE  VALUE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

(iood  schools  are  the  lust  investineni  in  all  the.  world 
for  juiblic  nu)ney.  The  eoinmon  schools  are  the  best  hr.-  - 
of  lunnanity.  When  the  time  is  reached  when  e\ 
child  shall  be  going  to  school,  when  every  child  shall 
ke))t  at  school  or  training  of  some  kind  until  16  or  18 
years  of  age,  the  niillenium  will  begin  to  be  possible. 
And  by  nothing  else  will  it  ever  begin  to  be  possible.— 
Ottawa  Journal. 


In  connection  with  the  em]>loyees'  canii)aign  of  the 
Dnnloji  Rubber  Co..  the  first  subscription  came  from 
Pte.  W.  C.  Dies,  formerly  head  of  the  Shipping  De- 
partment who  is  probably  the  worst  wounded  man 
that  ever  returned  to  Canada.  Private  Dies  lost  both 
his  eyes  and  his  right  hand  at  Vimy  Ridge  and  was 
awarded  the  Military  Cross.  When  he  heard  that  the 
employees'  subscription  list  was  open  he  phoned  the- 
eompanv  and  asked  to  have  his  name  put  down  for 
.•1:200. 

The  etirmpany  subscribed  one  million  dollars,  and 
the  factory  and  offiee^staff  hay*  obtained  their  h^mor 
flag  for  making  their  quota  of  .subscriptions. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


l^uite  a  uuinber  of  paper  manufactui-ers  held  an  in- 
•mal  meeting  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week  to 
icuss  the  bleach  situation.  On  account  of  the  ruling 
the  health  departments,  relative  to  the  influenza, 
>  meeting  liad  to  be  quietly  held,  and  the  discus- 
ns  were  very  informal.  The  manufacturers,  never- 
»less,  accomplished  a  great  deal  although  there  was 
disposition  to  refrain  from  discussion.  Another 
ifei'ciiff  will  be  held  some  time  during  the  next  few 
eks. 

'As  our  general  office  was  destroyed  in  tlie  Cloquet 
lastcr,  although  our  mills  are  undamaged,  we  have 
:iu'ed  temporary  offices  in  the  Fidelity  Building,  Du- 
h,  Minn.,  and  request  you  to  send  all  eommunica- 
ns  to  this,  address  until  further  notice."  This  is 
notice  just  issued  to  the  trade  by  the  Northwest 
pel-  Company. 

Phe  Wholesale  Stationers'  Association  of  the  United 
ites  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  New  York 
November  18th.  The  convention  was  originally 
ledtded  to  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  October, 
the  same  time  as  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
nal  Association  of  Stationers  and  Manufacturers. 
t  the  health  authorities  of  that  city  refused  to  al- 
f  the  convention  to  be  held  because  of  the  epidemic 
S|)auish  Influenza. 

Che  King  Paper  Company,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has 
it  completed  an  adequate  water  system,  at  a  cost  of 
)ut  $75,000.  li^iu:]^  12  inch  wells  were  sunk  near 
lamazoo,  to  fm-nish  a  maximum  of  8,000.000  gal- 
!S  of  pure  si)ring  water  every  24  hours.  , 
rhe  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
igara  Falls  Power  Company,  the  organization  which 
ik  ovei-  all  the  power  interests  on  the  American 
e  of  the  Niagara  River,  was  held  on  Friday  of  last 
ek,  with  tliese  elections :  Chairman  board  directors, 
•ob  F.  Sehoellkopf,  Buffalo;  president,  Stacy  C. 
•hinond.  New  York  ;  and  general  manager,  Paul  A. 
loellkopf,  Niagara  Falls;  vice-president  and  gen- 
.1  counsel.  Morris  Cohn,  Jr.,  Niagara  Falls ;  vice- 
ssident,  Philip  P.  Barton,  Niagara  Falls;  secretary, 
jderiek  L.  Lovelace,  Niagara  falls;  assistant  sec- 
ary,  Carlton  W.  Pierce,  Niagara  Falls;  treasurer, 
Paxton  Little.  New  York;  auditor,  Harry  M. 
irdoik.  New  York,  and  chief  engineer,  John  L.  Har- 
■,  Niagara  Falls. 

rhough  the  officials  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
hiding  Chairman  Baruch  himself,  have  been  trying 
concentrate  the  industry  of  the  country  on  the  war 
)gram,  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  most  active 
ids  of  the  Board  have  been  exceedingly  anxious 
nit  our  foreign  trade  situation  in  connection  with 
er-the-war  conditions,  and  it  is  stated  in  official 
eles  that  a  movement  has  been  started  by  the  Board 
study  the  after-the-war  trade  situation, 
rhe  Quartermaster's  Department  of  New  York  held 
•oiiference  last  week  with  the  Tissue  paper  manu- 
iturers  and  converters  of  toilet  paper  to  make  bet- 
arrangements  to  send  toilet  paper  abroad, 
rhe   Eddy   Paper   Company     of  Three   Rivers   and 


White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $200,000  was 
sold  at  par  to  stockholders  of  record,  the  funds  se- 
cured will  bo  used  in  retiring  a  bond  issue.  The  re- 
maining $300,000  will  be  placed  in  the  treasury  and 
likely  sokl  at  a  future  date. 

Paper  mills  and  allied  industries  in  the  Kalamazoo 
River  valley  district  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  that  has 
raged  throughout  this  section  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  None  of  the  concerns  have  shut  down,  but  all 
have  worked  short  handed,  and  the  output  has  been 
materially  reduced. 

Every  mill  in  the  valley  is  crowded  with  orders  and 
able  to  boast  a  remarkable  business,  yet  the  managers 
of  several  plants  are  a  unit  in  the  declarat.on  that 
1918  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
years  in  their  experience. 

George  E.  Bardeeu,  president  of  the  Bardeen  Paper 
Company,  ought  to  be  tickled  to  death  with  himself 
these  days.  He  has  been  getting  good  news  down  at 
his  Florida  home.  First  came  the  iuformat.on  that  he 
was  a  granddaddy,  and  immediately  following  the 
word  that  his  son,  George  Edward  Bardeeu,  fighting 
"over  there,"'  had  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy  for 
meritorious  service. 

The  Black-Clawsou  Company,  manufacturer  of  pa- 
per mill  machinery,  is  preparing  for  the  construction 
of  an  addition  to  its  plant  in  Hamilton,  which  will  cost 
about  $40,000.  'It  is  stated  that  the  work  will  be 
pushed  to  rapid  completion  It  is  understood  that  the 
company  has  received  several  large  contracts,  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  to 
the  large  Hamilton  plant.  Owing  to  the  urgency  of 
the  work  on  hand,  it  was  decided  by  Frank  Trow- 
bridge, president,  to  seek  authority  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  the  proposed  improvement. 

The  Marathon  Safety  Bulletin  says  the  jack  knife 
is  a  most  dangerous  tool.  It  injures  an  average  of  one 
man  a  ilay  in  the  mill  because  it  is  so  often  mis-used. 

BOSTON  RAISES  NEWSPAPER  PRICES. 

Because  nf  iiicre:isc(l  prices  of  newspaper  materials, 
publishers  of  liost(ju  daily  and  Sunday  papers  last 
Friday  voted  to  advance  the  price  next  Friday  to  two 
cents  morning  and  evening,  and  six  and  seven  cents  on 
Sundays. 


Maine  Pulp  Wood  Shipments  to  Begin. 

Arraugeiiiciits  have  been  eoiiipleted  by  the  American 
ixealty  Company  for  unloading  large  quantities  of 
pull)  wood  at  Portland,  Me.,  during  the  winter  months 
which  will  be  shipped  to  the  mills  of  Maine.  It  is  ex- 
l)eeted  that  the  shi|)ments  will  begin  to  arrive  immed- 
iately. The  labor  shortage  here  is  a  serious  problem, 
and  it  was  announced  by  those  in  charge  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  some  men  from  the  mills  to  assist 
in  unloading  the  wood.  The  greater  part  of  the  ship- 
ments will  come  from  the  timber  limits  of  the  com- 
pany in  Canada. 
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CAPTAIN  0.  R.  VAN  DE  CARR. 

Mr.  Van  de  I'arr  has  left  iiuiefinitely  for  a  new  oc- 
eupatiou  in  tliu  EdgL-wood  Arsenal,  Baltimore,  Md., 
where  lie  will  be  engaged  in  the  niauufacture  of  chemi- 
cals for  war  industries,  says  "The  Digester."  He 
has  beeu  given  the  rank  of  captain,  and  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  resume  his  occupation  with  the  Laurentide 
Company  before  the  end  of  the  war. 


T.  S.  MAN  RECOVERING. 

E.  K.  Mansfield,  clieniieal  engineer  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories,  was  operated  on  for  appendi- 
citis last  week  at  the  Montreal  General  Hos|)ital. 
When  seen  on  Wednesday  he  felt  well  and  looked  cheer- 
ful. Mr.  Mansfield  believes  in  Safety  First.  He  will 
soon  be  back  with  his  beaters  and  balances. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
B-3.  Canadian  Bark-Beetles,  Part  II. — Bulletin  No. 
14.  J.  M.  Swaine,  Assistant  Entomologist,  Entomolo- 
gical Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  139 
pages  and  ai  plates.  "The  bark-beetles  constitute  the 
chief  insect  enemies  of  our  coniferous  forests.  Forest 
fires  are  spectacular,  and  the  results  are  immediately 
and  strikingly  noticeable,  but  competent  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  annual  loss  caused  by  the 
depredations  of  these  and  other  forest  insects  which 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country  is 
greater  in  the  aggregate  than  the  loss  due  to  forest 
fires."  "The  methods  to  be  adopted  to  control  the 
outbreaks  of  these  serious  enemies  of  our  forests  de- 
pend upon  a  knowledge  of  the  species  of  bark-beetles 
concerned.  Different  species  have  different  habits, 
and  as  control  measures  are  based  upon  their  habits  it 
is  necessary  for  the  forester  to  be  able  to  recognize 
the  various  species  that  are  to  be  found  affecting  our 
timber  and  shade  trees.  The  object  of  this  bulletin, 
which  brings  together  the  results  of  the  work  of  many 
years,  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  foresters,  students, 
and  other  workers  requiring  such  information,  a  means 
whereby  they  will  be  able  to  identify  readily  the  spe- 
cies of  bark-bettles  causing  any  injuries  that  may  be 
found  in  our  Canadian  forests.  An  account  of  the 
general  habits  and  of  the  methods  of  controlling  bark- 
beetle  outbreak  is  included,  and  descriptions  are  given 
of  a  number  of  new  species.  In  addition  to  the  more 
evident  outbreaks  where  large  numbers  of  trees  die 
each  year  in  the  infested  area,  there  is  a  very  large 
and  often  unrecognized  annual  loss  due  to  the  normal 
activities  of  forest  insects.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  forest,  injured,  unthrifty,  and  overmature  trees 
are  attacked  and  killed  by  various  species  of  bark- 
beetles  and  wood-borers;  and  the  normal  loss  from  this 
cause  is  so  very  great,  when  large  areas  are  considered, 
that  it  should  receive  serious  consideration.  When 
coniferous  trees  die  without  any  apparent  external  in- 
jury, examination  usually  shows  that  their  death  has 
been  hastened  or  caused  by  bark-beetles  or  other  in- 
sects. When  slashings  are  allowed  to  lie,  the  fresh 
bark  and  wood  serves  as  a  breeding  ground  for  many 
destructive  insects,  and  it  is  therefore  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  annual  crop  of  scattered  dying  trees 
will  be  abnormally  large  in  the  neighborhood  of  bod- 


ies of  neglected  recent  slasli.  Il  uniuri  uiiately 
pens  that  nearly  all  these  scattered  dying  trees 
completeij'  destroyed  by  boring  beetles  during  the 
years  following  their  death,  and  they  become  ar 
solute  loss;  since,  even  though  the  limit  is  I 
logged,  it  is  often  considered  unprofitable  to  cc 
the  scattered  dying  trees.  Properly  conducted  i 
burning  will  almost  invariably  reduce  the  amoui 
this  annual  loss,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  method  of  insect  control." — C.   L. 

B-3.  Forest  Fires  in  Canada.  1914,  1915-1916.    I 

VV.  Dwiiilit,  I'uilletiii  .\o.  04.  Dominion  For^ 
Branch.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa.  ( 
summarized  description  of  main  forest  regions 
provinces;,  as  to  precipitation,  settlement,  faci 
of  travel  for  patrolmen,  control  over  railways,  i 
acter  of  forests,  and  character  of  fire  patrol  adn 
tration.  Under  "Influence  of  Weather  Conditio 
discusses  relationship  between  temperature  and 
cipitation,  on  the  one  hand,  with  occurrence 
spread  of  fires,  on  the  other.  Co-operative  wej 
forecasting,  in  relation  to  fire  prevention  and  coi 
The  discussion  of  causes  of  fires  shows  that  the  p< 
system  of  regulating  settlers'  clearing  fires  has 
remarkably  effective  in  reducing  losses,  whereve 
forced.  The  adoption  of  this  system  has  spread  r 
ly  in  the  various  provinces.  The  fu-e-protective  i 
lations  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission  have 
been  notably  effective  in  reducing  damage  from 
way  fires  on  lines  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  ( 
dan  Government  Railways  are  not  so  subject,  th 
a  change  in  this  respect  is  now  forecasted  by 
Government.  Lightning  is  the  one  non-preven 
cause  of  forest  fires.  Over  90  per  cent,  are  dv 
some  form  of  human  carelessness.  Campers,  set 
and  railways  are  still  the  chief  agencies  respor 
for  forest  fires.  .  A  significant  point  is  the  large 
ber  of  fires  of  which  the  cause  is  still  reported  a 
known;  this,  of  course,  is  an  indication  of  incom 
organization  and  inadequate  staff,  intensified  by 
conditions.  The  statistics  of  fire  losses  quoted 
much  more  complete  as  to  British  Columbia  and 
l)rairie  pr6\nnees  than  as  to  the  provinces  of  Ea 
Canada.  Tables  show  for  the  western  provinces 
for  Ontario,  the  patrol  staffs  maintained,  areas  pati 
and    pei-manent    im]irovements   constructed. — C.   1 

B-4.      Sawdust  as  an   emergency,  raw   materia 
papermaking.    ..Tames    Stradian.    chemist    to    Do 
Vajier  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Scotland.     Canada  Lumber 
So|)t.   1.   191S,  ]i.  3.").     See  ])revious  abstracts  of 
article  in  paper  trade  periodicals. — C,L. 

B-4.  Racie  for  airplane  spruce  and  ship  tim 
American  Forestry,  September.  1918,  ii.  523.  > 
have  there  been  so  many  miles  of  railroad  conce 
located,  surveyed,  cleared,  graded,  constructed 
completed  all  within  one  season,  as  is  now  being 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  for  the  Spruce  Produ 
Division  of  the  V.  S.  Aircraft  Board;  all  as  pa 
the  race  £er  spruce.  Soldier  labor  is  being 
tiirough  contractors,  oi^-the  cost-plus  system.  Pr( 
tion  of  si)ruce  has  already  reached  one  million 
per  day  at  the  Government  "cut-up"  plant  at 
eouver.  Wash.,  and  this  is  to  be  doubled. — CX. 
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B-4.  The  uses  of  wood ;  wood  in  the  manufacture  of 
boxes  and  crates.  Hu  Maxwell,  American  Forestry. 
•September.  1918,  p.  533.  Manufacturers  of  boxes  arid 
crates  in  the  United  States  consume  more  than  4.600,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  a  year,  or  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
lumber  output  of  the  country.  This  article  discusses 
the  various  properties  of  woods  from  the  box  manu- 
f  K-turer"s  viewpoint ;  methods  of  manufacture  ;  tests  for 
.^treng'th  :  ecnnnmic  considerations. — C.L. 

B-4.  Wooden  ship-building  on  Pacific  Coast.  Pac- 
ific Coast  Lumberman,  Augiist.  1918.  p.  '29.  Wooden 
ship-building  is  just  coming  into  its  own  in  British 
Columbia.  The  demand  for  private  construction  will 
offset  any  cessation  in  the  shipbuilding  program  of  the 
Imperial  Munitions"  Board.  The  industrial  output  of 
British  Columbia,  inclusive  of  ships,  will  be  approxi- 
mately .$125,000,000  for  this  year  under  normal  condi- 
tions, or  with  the  new  orders  added,  about  $175,000,000, 
if  not  $200,000,000.  In  1915,  the  industrial  out- 
put was  only  $75,000,000.  In  1900,  the  total  output  in 
all  lines  of  industry  in  B.  C.  was  valued  at  less  than 
$20,000,000  with  about  12,000  on  the  pay-rolls.  In  1918 
the  number  of  emplo.yees  up  to  date  is  between  40,000 
and  50,000  ^^-ith  a  pay-roll  of  $25,000,000.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  B.  C.  is  about  $200,000,000  in  com- 
parison with  $20,000,000  in  1900,  this  increase  being 
due  to  the  large  number  of  men  engaged  in  shipbuilding 
and  allied  industries. — C.L. 

B-5.  Model  camp  for  one  hundred  men.  —  Alfred 
Fitzpatrick.  Supt.  of  the  Reading  Camp  Assn.,  Toron- 
to. Canada  Lumberman,  Sept.  1,  1918,  p.  37.  Advo- 
cates comfortable  living  accommodations  in  eamps, 
for  the  wives  and  families  of  lumberjacks.  "It  is  self- 
evident  that  any  place  on  land  or  sea  that  is 
unfit  for  women,  is  also  equally  unfit  for 
men,  either  from  a  moral  or  sanitary  point  of  view." 
Many  lumber  camps  are  not  temporary  and  warrant 
a  great  deal  more  expense  put  on  them  than  has  been 
spent  in  the  past.  Improved  accommodations  are  as 
necessary  as  improved  food,  for  which  provision  has 
already  been  generall.v  made.  Adequate  provision  for 
cleanliness  is  a  real  necessity.  Advocates  steam  heat- 
ing, laundries  and  shower  baths. — C.   L. 

B-5.  Logging  engineering  recognized.  —  Timberman. 
September.  1918,  p.  28.  In  the  west,  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  logging  engineering  to  the  lumber  industry  is 
becoming  increasingly  recognized.  For  example,  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co..  has  recently  org'anized  a 
logging  engineering  department,  which  will  include 
specialists  in  railroad  construction,  flume  building, 
dam  building,  topographical  surveys  and  other 
branches,  including  cost  accounting,  sealing  and  for- 
estry. The  entire  operation  will  be  planned  ahead, 
with  the  aid  of  these  experts.  The  use  of  the  cater- 
pillar tvpe  of  tractor  is  to  be  given  consideration. — 
C.  L.   ■ 

B-5.  Construction  of  camp  kitchens  and  mess  halls. 
Timberman.  September,  1918,  p.  33.  Review  of  "Camp 
Sanitation  Survey,"  issued  by  the  Spruce  Production 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production. 
Recommendations  for  improved  construction  of  mess 
halls  and  kitchens  are  given  in  detail,  illustrated  by 
designs.  Many  of  the  points  are  wholly  applicable  to 
eastern  conditions. — C.   L. 

B-5.  U.  S.  Spruce  Production  Corporation.  —  Tim- 
berman, September,  1918,  p.  34.  A  $10,000,000  corpora- 
tion  which   will    handle   the   large   commercial   opera- 


tions in  which  the  Government  is  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  airplane  lumber. — C.  L. 

B-5.  Modern  Camp  methods  in  Idaho.  —  Timber- 
man. September,  1918.  p.  41.  The  Pnf latch  Lumber 
Company  has  installed  in  its  camps  steam  dishwashers 
and  the  cafeteria  system  of  serving  food.  The  men 
are  supplied  bedding  and  sanitary  quarters,  doing 
away  wtih  the  old-time  blanket  roll."  A  camp  laiuxlry 
is  operated,  which  the  men  may  patronize.  Caterpillar 
travtors  are  to  be  installed ;  they  will  yard  in  the  day 
time  and  haul  at  night,  with  the  aid  of"  lieadlights.  See 
also  page  43  of  same  issue  for  experience  of  ea.stern 
Washington  and  western  British  Columbia  operators 
with  caterjiiJlar  tractors   for  log-  hauling. C.  L. 

B-9.  New  Timber  regulations  for  New  Brunswick. 
— Canada  Lumberman.  Sept.  1,  1918,  p.  31.  Reviews 
the  new  timljer  regulations  made  by  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Mines.  Saw  mill  licenses  extend  for  a 
period  of  20  years  from  Augu.st  1,  1913,  with  renewal  of 
10  years.  Pulp  and  paper  licenses  extend  for  20  years 
from  the  same  date,  with  possible  extension  o"f  20 
years.  Stumpage  dues  are  increased  generally.  For 
example,  pine,  spruce  and  haematae  saw  logs  now  car- 
ry a  stumpage  charge  of  $2.50  per  M.  The  diameter 
hmit  for  spruce  and  pine  is  12  inches  on  tlie  stump, 
niside  the  bark,  and  for  fir.  9  inches;  stump  height  not 
to  exceed  16  inches  from  the  ground.  Ground  rent  is 
$8  per  square  mile  per  year. — C.  L. 


Rendering,  cardboard,  grease-  and  waterproof.     L 

.Bnchbinder.  Vienna.  Ger.  Pat.  306,028,  Dec.  2,  1917.' 
The  proofing  composition  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a 
glue  precipitate  with  a  decoction  of  Iceland  moss  con- 
taining gypsum  ("Federweiss")  or  magnesia,  or  with 
a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  resin.  The  com- 
position is  applied  warm,  e.g.  with  a  brush  in  the  case 
of  containers  intended  for  fatty  sub.stances  which  read- 
ily solidify,  or  by  filling  the  container  with  the  com- 
position and  pouring  out  after  3—4  minutes,  in  the 
case  of  those  intended  for  substances  of  low 'melting 
Doint.  The  coating  must  be  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  mixtiu-e  of  magnesia  and  glue- 
tannin  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  paper  and  makes  the 
container  watertight;  if  it  has  to  withstand  mineral 
oil.  a  second  coating  of  waterglass  is  applied.  An  al- 
ternative method  consists  in  treating  the  cardboard 
with  a  mixture  of  precipitated  glue  and  magnesia  and 
then  soaking  in  a  decoction  of  Iceland  moss  containing 
formaldehyde.— (J.  F.  B.  in  J.  S.  C.  L) 

Rape  straw  as  a  paper  and  fodder  material.     E. 

Heuser  and  T.  Blasweiler,  Papier-Zeit.,  1918,  43,  593* 
613.  Chem.-Zeit.,  1918,  42,  Rep.,  108.  The  examination 
of  the  rape  plant  .showed,  on  the  dry  substance,  cel- 
lulose, 30.31:  pentosans,  24.10;  lignin,  40.06.  and' ash, 
5.53  per  cent.  The  composition  of  the  plant  substance 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cereal  straw,  which  .sug- 
gests that  rape,  like  straw,  might  be  used  as  a  raw 
material  both  for  paper  pulp  and  for  fodder.  A  pulp 
prepared  by  the  soda  process  had  the  composition: 
cellulose,  55.60;  pentosans,  30.50;  lignin,  10.10;  ash,  3.77 
per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  higher  proportion  of 
lignin  in  the  rape  straw  as  compared  with  cereal 
straw,  a  sharper  treatment  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  a  similar  degree  of  resolution.  The  pulp  would 
be  described  from  a  technical  point  of  view  as  a 
"half-cellulose,"  such  as  is  employed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  boards.— (J.  F.  B.,  in  J.  S.  C.  I.) 
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W.  H.  Oamerou,  of  Chicago,  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Safety  Couucil  of  America,  spent  a  few  days 
in  Toronto  this  week,  and  called  upon  A.  P.  Costi- 
gaue,  Chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 
N.  S.  C. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
^lills  Suppiy  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
.tir)0,UOU  and  head  offices  in  Montreal.  The  company 
is  empowered  to  manufacture,  import,  export,  buy, 
sell  and  deal  in  goods  of  all  kinds,  either  as  principals, 
agents,  or  brokers.  Among  the  incorporators  are 
Thomas  J.  Coulter,  Wm.  S.  Jones,  P.  W.  Peacock  and 
l\.  H.  Dare,  of  Montreal. 

Word  has  been  received  by  the  pulp  wood  depart- 
ment of  a  number  of  companies,  that  there  is  not  an 
early  prospect  of  the  return  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Corps  to  Canada,  and  that  operations  will  be  extended 
to  Ireland  where  there  are  suitable  areas  of  timber  for 
cutting. 

Tile  new  pulp  mill  of  the  Fraser  Companies,  Lim- 
ited, which  is  erected  at  Edmundston,  N.B.,  has  started 
operations,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  shipments 
will  commence  in  a  few  days.  The  company  is  com- 
pleting a  new  traffic  bridge  over  the  Madawaska 
river,  which  is  being  built  in  connection  with  the  new 
dam  for  the  power  house.  Tlie  dam  and  bridge  will  be 
in  readiness  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

An  agitation  Is  going  on  in  Toronto  for  the  passing 
of  a  by-law  compelling  the  wrapping  of  all  bread  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  city  and 
the  contamination  of  human  hands.  A  petition  is  be- 
ing presented  to  the  mayor  and  council  to  enact  such 
a  regulation,  and  word  has  been  received  from  the 
Food  Board,  of  Ottawa,  that  if  loaves  are  not  wrapped 
before  delivery,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

Among  the  companies  in  Toronto,  who  won  a  Vic- 
tory Loan  honor  flag  during  the  present  campaign 
were  the  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Lim- 
ited, and  several  others. 

T.  A.  Stevenson,  President  of  the  Toronto  Typo- 
graphical Union,  and  secretary  of  the  Toronto  Dis- 
trict of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  representative  of  labor  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Re-establishraent. 

A.  P.  Costigane.  of  Toronto,  safety  engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers"  Safety  Association, 
spent  the  past  week  in  Cornwall  and  Montreal.  He 
has  arranged  for  a  great  Safety  rally  to  be  held  in 
Cornwall  on  Wednesday,  November  27.  when  several 
reels  of  safety  films  will  be  shown  at  a  local  moving 
picture  theatre.  The  gathering  will  be  attended  by 
the  employees  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Corn- 
wall, and  those  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  of 
Mille  Koehes.  An  address  will  also  be  given  by  Mr. 
(^ostisane.  on  the  Progress  and  Importance  of  Safety 
Work. 


F.  C.  Wade,  of  \  aucouver,  wlio  has  been  appointed 
agent-general  for  British  Columbia,  in  London,  Eng- 
land, spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  on  business  this 
week,  and  called  upon  a  number  of  pulp  and  paper 
men  while  in  the  city. 

J.  A.  McAndrew,  of  Toronto,  who  is  well  known  to 
pulp  and  paper  men  from  his  former  long  association 
with  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  Ottawa,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  which  wiU  investi- 
gate the  dispute  in  the  Toronto  shipyards  over  the 
matter  of  wages. 

Judgment  was  given  out  in  Toronto  this  week  in  the 
action  of  the  Ontario  and  Minnesota  Power  Co.,  in 
which  the  company  appealed  against  a  judgment  of 
tlamages  for  flooding  lands  belonging  to  M.  H.  Smith, 
S.  S.  Smith,  Tiglie,  Gayne  and  Foster.  The  appeal 
was  allowed  as  against  S.  S.  Smith,  Gagne  and  Foster, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  onlj'  squatters  on  the 
laud  and  that,  in  the  construction  of  the  dam,  the 
company  had  rights  from  the  Ontario  Government 
with  regard  to  backing  up  the  water.  The  other 
j)laiutiffs,  il.  H.  Smith  and  Tighe.  being  owners  of 
the  land,  were  entitled  to  damages,  which  the  court 
oi-ders  to  be  fixed  by  the  Master-in-Chambers,  if  the 
parties  can  not  agree.  The  Ontario  and  Minnesota 
Power  Co.  are  widely  known  in  connection  with  the 
jmlp  and  paper  mills  at  Fort  Frances,  Out.,  and  In- 
ternational Falls,  Minn.,  E.  W.  Backus  being  at  the 
head  of  the  concei-n. 

Hon.  F.  B.  ^IcCurdy.  of  Halifax,  who  has  resigned 
the  position  of  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment,  and  is  returning  to 
his  extensive  brokerage  business,  is  interested  in  a  . 
luimbiT  of  pulp  and  pajier  concerns  in  Canada,  the 
securities  of  which  his  firm  have  underwritten  during 
the  past  few  years. 

It  is  declared  that  paper  is  a  scarce  and  costly  ar- 
ticle, but  one  would  not  think  so  after  witnessing  the 
streets  of  Toronto  at  the  close  of  the  premature  cele- 
bration on  Thursday.  November  7.  on  the  news  that 
an  armistice  had  been  signed.  It  cost  the  city  street 
cleaning  department  $500  to  clean  up  the  thorough- 
fares owing  to  the  tremendous  litter  of  paper,  much  of 
which  lodged  on  porticos  and  tops  of  awnings.  There 
were  Iniiulreds  of  rolls  of  ticker  tape  unfurled,  and 
the  firms,  which  cater  to  the  brokers  in  this  commod- 
ity, have  )>een  kept  exceptionally  busy  furnishing  fresh 
supplies. 

A.  'SI.  Hnestis,  of  Toronto,  Canadian  representa- 
tive of  the  Kalbfleisch  Corporation,  of  New  York,  ha.s 
returned  after  a  motor  tour  through  the  Berkshire 
hills. 

Ernest  S.  Newport,  editor  of  the  Post,  Deseronto, 
Ont..  passed  away  last  week-  from  pyeumonia.  after 
only  a  few  days'  illness.  He  was  prominent  in  eastern 
Ontario    publishing   circles. 
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30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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to  handle  your  surplus  'output  of 
Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  NoveiulKM-  9.  1918.—  There  has  been 
little,  if  any,  chauge  in  the  local  paper  market  during 
the  interval.  Spanish  Influenza  still  prevails,  and 
as  a  consequence  buying  and  selling  is  restricted  to  a 
large  extent.  According  to  rejjorts  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  U.  S.,  New  York  is  not  the  only  city  la- 
boring under  these  unfavorable  conditions.  Dealers 
as  well  as  manufacturers  of  |)aper  have  been  greatly 
]iandicai)ped-  on  account  of  tln'  reduction  of  their  of- 
fice forces.  Mills  particuiaiiy  arc  handicapped  in  re- 
ceiving raw  ]uateriais,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
and  other  features,  have  been  unable  to  keej)  up  to 
the  normal  point.  This  condition  naturally  reflects  to 
a  practical  extent  on  tlic  business  of  local  jobbers. 

Prices,  liowevci-,  have  shown  very  few  changes,  but 
the  fact  that  the  European  war  is  practically  at  an 
end,  rumor  jn  all  quarters  intimates  an  early  easing 
in  the  paper  market. 

The  two  holidays  of  the  past  week  have  apparently 
disrupted  local  buying,  and  the  prospects  of  another 
holiday  next  week  will  undoubtedly  cause  another  per- 
iod of  .slow  buying.  Pending  the  acceptance  of  ar- 
mistice by  Germany,  consumers  of  paper  held  off  and 
took  on  only  such  supplies  as  are  needed  for  immedi- 
ate use. 

Newsprint  naturally  is  very  strong,  both  in  demand 
and  price.  This  is'  due  chiefly  to  the  many  extras 
gotten  out  by  the  newspapers  during  tlic  past  week 
on  account  of  the  false  rci)ort  that  (rermany  had  cap- 
itulated. 

Fine  papers  have  shown  very  little  change,  but  botli 
price  and  dealing  is  being  maintained.  Bonds  still 
hold  at  15  to  40  cents.  Ledgers  are  quoted  from  21 
cents  for  extra  superfine,  and  12  cents  for  eugiiu'-sized 
as  a  minimum.  Book  papers  are  liolding  on  under-  the 
influence  of  a  sti'ong  demand  at  91/,  cents  for  tlu-  C. 
&  S.  C. ;  9  cents  for  the  M.  K..  and"  11  cents  for  the 
enamel  coated. 

The  tissue  market  seems  to  reflect  a  strong  tendency. 
Mills  reporting  to  local  rci)resenfative.s  state  that 
they  are  well  filled  with  orders  for  the  number  one 
white,  and  there  is  not  much  local  stock  teing  offered 
by  jobbers.  Prices  are  being  well  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  1.80  to  1.50  f.o.b..  New  York.  Nuinl)er  two 
white  tissue  is  iield  at  1.27l/_>.  The  meeting  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  and  the  local  manufac- 
turers of  toilets  during  the  interval  in  this  city  has 
reflected  a  real  strong  tendency  in  the  toilet  market. 

Boards  are  being  maintained  at  $70  f.o.b.,  Ncav 
York.  News  goes  for  $60,  and  tag  for  $140.  In  some 
cases,  however,  these  prices  have  extended  off  to  a 
marked  degree.  Wrai)|)ings  and  uumilas  have  held 
up  quite  satisfactorily  during  the  interval,  but  in 
some  qiuirters  have  shown  a  weak  tendency.  Nundiei- 
one  domestic  kraft  is  quoted  in  local  circles  at  S-'^'i 
to  8V2  cents  f.o.b.,  city,  while  Xumlier  Two  grade  is 
holding  at   a   cent  less. 

There  are  stocks  on  hand  of  mechanical  pulp,  and 
these  are  still  of  sufficient  volume  to  take  care  of 
present  needs.  Users  have  >rone  heavily  on  their  con- 
tracts during  the  intiM-val  on  account  of  the  supplying 
an  extra  quantity  to  the  newspi-int  manufactures.  This 
is  due  to  the  extra  consumption  of  news  in  keeping  up 
with  peace  news  during  the  last  few  days.  Prices 
therefore  are  being  firmly  maintained  on  the  basis 
of  $27  minimum  f.o.b.  mill. 


('hemical  pulp  also  continues  in  actual  demand,  and 
as  supplies  are  booked  with  a  decided  tendency  to  re- 
strict as  much  as  possible,  prices  are  firmly  holding 
their  own  on  the  basis  quoted  last  week. 

The  influenza  epidemic  still  is  reflected  in  the  local 
market.  Quotations  are  not  up  to  normal,  and  as  a 
consequence  packers  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand  on 
them  from  the  mills.  Several  local  packers  are  con- 
fident that  the  present  scale  of  prices  will  not  only  con- 
tinue, but  shortly  show  a  marked  firming  condi- 
tion. 

Anyone  witnessing  the  sight  in  New  York  last 
Thursday,  when  the  news  canu'  that  peace  was  de- 
clared, would  readily  believe  that  local  collection  of 
waste  papers  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  paper-mills  in  this  district.  How- 
ever, local  packers  still  state  that  collections  are  .slow, 
due  to  the  extent  of  influenza.  Stocks  are  accumu- 
lating as  mills  are  not  drawing  on  their  contracts  in 
normal  proportion.  Prices  therefore  on  all  waste  pa- 
])ers   are  showing  an   easing  tendency. 

SWEDISH  PULP  NOT  TO  BE  A  FACTOR. 

Canadian  mills  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
oinion  expressed  in  the  Daily  Mill  Stock  Reporter, 
New  York : 

Whether  the  war  ends  or  not,  the  probabilities  are 
(Swedish^  chemical  pulp  will  not  become  a  factor  in 
the  market  here  for  some  time.  Once  peace  is  de- 
clared, it  will  take  the  minimum  time  of  five  to  six 
weeks  before  shipments  of  ]iuli)  in  any  volume  from 
Sweden  can  he  arranged  for.  Therefore,  even  .should 
hostilities  be  concluded  immediately,  there  is  scant 
likelihood  that  shipments  of  pulp  from  Sweden  could 
be  effected  before  the  middle  of  December,  at  which 
time  the  Baltic  will  be  frozen  over  and  closed  to  navi- 
gation. Domestic  pulp  pi-oducers  and  dealers  express 
Ihe  ()])iiiion  that  America  will  have  to  de))end.  at  least 
until  next  suuimer,  on  doiiu'stic  and  Canadian  sup- 
lilies  of  pulp,  the  same  as  since  the  outset  of  the  war. 
Present  stocks  of  imported  pulp  are  at  an  exceedingly 
low  level,  and  are  hardly  likely  to  cut  much  of  a 
figure  in  the  situation.  Tt  is  stated  authoritatively 
that  not  more  than  12,000  tons  of  Scandinavian  pulp.- 
or  less  than  half  a  month's  normal  supi)lv  of  imjiorted 
fibi-e.  now  remains  on  the  docks  and  in  warehouses 
here.  While  the  signing  of  an  armistice  with  Germany, 
and  the  virtual  ending  of  the  war.  would  doubtless 
have  a  sentimental  influence  on  pidp  prices,  there  ap- 
pears little  reason  to  expect  that  actual  values  will 
be  materiallv  affected,  not  immediatelv'at  anv  rate. 


WATERPROOF  PAPER  MADE  ON  THE  PAPER 
MACHINE. 

Process  Engineer.-.  Ltd..  call  att-ention  to  the  fact 
that  Waterproof  Pajier  can  be  made  on  the  paper  ma- 
chine by  the  use  of  Waxine  Sizing.  This  is  a  special 
kind  (if  emuls'on  of  rosin  and  wax  which  is  made  in 
the  paper  mill  by  nu-aus  of  accurately  controlled  pro- 
cesses  which  had  been   jierfected   by  this  firm. 

This  sizing  is  incorporated  uniformly  throughout  the 
])aper  stock  in  the  maiiufact\iring  process  and  is  in- 
exi>ensive  in  apjilication.  It  produces  a  paper  pro- 
duct which  has'tbe  properties  of  wax  i^ajier  Mntbont 
surface  coating. 

Full  information  can  be  had  by  writing  the  firm  at 
."lOI  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  or  McGill  Building. 
Montreal. 
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CANADIAN  SALT  IMPORTANT  FOR  PULP  AND 
PAPER. 

The  im])ortaiice  of  salt  iu  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper  is  little  realized  by  the  average  manufac- 
turer. This  is  prol)ably  because  salt,  as  such,  is  but 
seldom  handled  in  the  pulp  or  paper  mill.  A  very 
'small  amount  is  occasionally  used  in  coloring  paper 
with  certain  dyestuffs,  and  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  salt  has  also  been  advocated  for  certain 
variations  of  pulp  cooking  processes. 

It  is  in  the  preparation  of  other  compounds  direct- 
ly used  in  the  industry  that  salt  becomes  of  real  con- 
sequence. Bleaching  powder  or  a  bleach  solution  de- 
pend for  their  efficiency  on  their  content  of  avail- 
able chlorine.  The  cheapest  source  of  this  chlorine  is 
eoinnion  salt,  which  is  converted  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent  into   chlorine   gas  and   sodium.     The   ehlorine   is 


usually  converted  into  bleaching  powder  or  a  solution 
of  hypochlorite.  The  sodium,  by  reacting  with  water 
produces  caustic  soda,  which  may  be  used  as  such  in 
some  cooking  processes,  or  may  be  further  changed 
into  sodium  carbonate,  and  in  that  form  find  its  way 
to  the  mill.  Some  Canadian  mills  have  their  own 
bleach  manufacturing  plant,  and  therefore  require 
salt  as  a  raw  material. 

The  largest  producer  of  salt,  and  the  only  commer- 
cial manufactui'er  of  caustic  soda  and  bleach  in  the 
Dominion  is  the  Canadian  .Salt  Company  of  Windsor, 
Out.  The  daily  capacity  of  their  salt,  bleach  and 
caustic  plant  is  about  300  tons  of  salt,  20  tons  of 
caustic  and  50  tons  of  bleach.  The  importance  of  their 
relation  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  be  real- 
ized from  the  statement  that  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
consume  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  their  bleach, 
anil  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  raw  salt. 


Plant  at  Sandwich.  (Jnt.,  oi  tlie  Canadian  Salt  Co., 
Limited,  Head   Office,  Windsor.     This  plant  is     the 


PULP  AND  PAPER  NEWS. 

George  W.  Liddell,  who  was  a  formei>  advertising 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Herald  and  widely  known  in 
publishing  circles,  died  recentl}-  in  Montreal,  in  his 
eighty-third  year. 

The  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  of  Bathurst,  N.B.,  recent- 
ly applied  to  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  at 
Frederieton  to  send  assistance  to  three  of  their  camps 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Xepisiquit  river,  where  the 
pulp  wood  cutting  crews  were  down  with  the  "flu." 
Chief  Forester  Prince  communicated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  medical  men  and  the  necessary 
hospital  supplies  were  sent  to  the  camps,  where  the 
situation  is  now  much  improved. 

George  Carruthers,  President  of  the  Interlake  Tis- 
sue Mills,  Toronto,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  Technical  Education,  delivered  an  interesting 
and  instructive  address  before  the  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation in  St.  Catharines  during  the  past  week.  A 
movement  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  central 
Technical  School  in  the  Niagara  district,  which  will 
serve  St.  Catharines,  Thorold  and  Merritton.  Mr. 
Carruthers  dealt  Avith  some  aspects  of  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  manufaetui-er,  and  pointed 
out  the  many  benefits  that  would  result  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  and  capital  when  all  employees  are  techni- 


first  to  be  erected  in  the  Dominion  ot  Canada  for  the 
manufacture  of  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder. 


J.  B.  Piper,  of  the  selling  staff  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  who  was  laid  up  for  sev- 
eral  weeks  with  an  attack  of  influenza,  is  once  more 
at  his  desk. 

Firstbrook  Bros.,  Limited,  bos  manufacturers,  To- 
ronto, are  erecting  another  story  on  their  premises  at 
283  King  St.  East,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  in- 
creased business. 

It  is  reported  from  Fort  Frances,  Oqt.,  that  L.  D. 
X.  Stewart,  who  has  had  charge  of  road  construction 
in  that  district,  is  leaving  with  his  family  for  Kapus- 
kasing.  Ont.  He  will  take  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  plant  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

The  barking  drum  department  of  the  Fibre  Making 
Processes.  Inc..  Chicago,  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  the  American  Barking  Drum 
c;omi)any  will  hereafter  be  operated  entirely  under  the 
corporate  name. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  to  take  entire  charge  operation  Pulp 
&  Paper  Mill,  sjilphite  process.  Permanent  position, 
good  opportunity;  salary,  $5,000  to  .$7,500  per  year 
to  start.  For  particulars  a'Sdress  Tte  Engineering 
Agency,  Inc..  Established  26  years,  1662  Monadnock 
BIdg.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TO  COMPLETE 
EDUCATION. 

The  statfiiient  of  the  sul)ject  infercutially  accepts 
some  teclmieal  instruction  as  a  part  of  a  complete 
eiliicatiou.  That  point  is  important  from  botli  sides. 
Some  educators  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  seed  of 
the  teehnieal  part,  and  some  are  inclined  to  over-em- 
phasize it. 

IIow  g-ri'at  should  be  the  projiortion  of  the  technical 
subjects  and  the  nature  of  this  instruction  is  an  im- 
jiortant  problem.  The  solution  must  take  into  cou- 
sideratioii  the  character  (Tf  the  pupil  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  community.  It  seems  that  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Mechanical  Drawing  for  boys  and  Dressmak- 
ing and  Domestic  Science  for  girls  should  be  the  fii"st 
steps  in  technical  education,  and  that  they  should  be 
required  in  some  degree  of  every  student.  In  an  agri- 
cultural community  succeeding  courses  would  natur- 
ally be  connected  with  the  soil,  in  a  wooded  section 
with  the  forest  and  its  products,  in  a  mining  section 
with  minerals  and  metals,  and  in  a  manufacturing  cen- 
tre with  the  important  industries  of  locality.  One  of 
the  primar\-  object.s  of  the  techniea"!  part  of  an  edu- 
cation is  to  coiuiect  the  school  life  and  lessons  with 
the  productive  labors  of  the  student,  and  to  introduce 
into  that  school  life  such  a  knowledge  of  productive 
processes  in  whatever  line,  that  the  student  on  enter- 
ing a  business  career  will  simply  be  taking  a  forward 
ste|)  in  his  education.  To  accomplish  this  end  it  will 
be  necessary  to  plan  very  carefully  for  the  teehnieal 
subjects  and  the  teaching  of  them. 

:Men  will  alwaj-s  be  the  principal  producers  of 
things,  sij  the  discussion  may  be  foeussed  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boy,  remembering  that  the  educator  of 
the  girl  is  parallel  and  largely  identical. 

Every  boy  should  be  able  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as 
his  head  and  by  proper  practice  learn  to  use  both  to- 
gether. ^Manual  training  is  one  of  the  best  aids  in 
this  effort,  but  it  can  be  overdone.  A  boy  is  likely 
to  beeouie  engrossed  in  his  interesting  achievements 
to  the  neglect  of  other  work.  A  possible  corrective  is 
to  correct  tliis  with  other  school  work  by  making  the 
table  or  chest  in  the  work-shop  or  the  new  house 
down  the  street  the  subject  of  numerous  examples  in 
arithmetic,  of  themes  for  essays  and  stories  and  a 
source  of  words  for  spelling.  This  might  be  called  a 
form  of  laboratory  instruction  in  what  are  generally 
just  paper  and  pencil  problems.    We  must  not  neglect 


tlie  three  R's,  in  fact,  we  should  lay  greater  stress  on 
these  s-ubjects.  A  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  an  al- 
most insurmountable  handicap.  The  necessity  for 
.sueli  knowledge  would  be  brought  •home,  in  time  to 
many  a  boj'  if  he  could  be  taken  through  a  factorj^ 
and  shown  how  the  pulleys  and  belts  have  to  be  mea- 
sm'ed  for,  how  the  materials  used  have  to  be  calcu- 
lated and  how  the  operation  of  the  whole  factory  is 
directed  and  eoiitrnned  through  the  reports  that  come 
in  from  the  foremen  antl  workmen  and  the  orders  and 
directions  that  go  out  from  the  office.  The  boy 
Mould  soon  see  tluit.  tin'  man  who  can  only  do  the 
things  he  is  shown  how  to  do  and  cannot  study  out 
problems  and  direct  tin^  work  of  others,  will  always 
stay  at  tlie  bottmii  of  the  ladder.  No  amount  of  man- 
ual skill  can  write  a  report  or  read  the  blue-prints  of 
a  machine. 

An  eai'ly  introduction  of  the  bo.y  to  common  tools 
and  perhaps  simple  machineiw  will  show  whether  he 
has  any  aptitude  for  mechanical  work  and  visits  to 
local  plants  will  arouse  any  latent  interest  in  indus- 
trial life.  It  is  often  worth  while  to  know  what  one 
does  not  want.  After  the  boy  has  begun  his  Manual 
Training  and  shows  an  inclination  for  such  work, 
he  may  be  given  further  opportunities  along  this  line, 
and  should  be  encouraged  and  inspired  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  industrial  sciences,  mathematics,  and  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Electricity  and  Mathematics  are 'as  fundamental  to 
our  industrial  structure  as  wood,  concrete  and  iron. 
The  boy  who  must  leave  school  with  only  the  founda- 
tion of  a  u'eneral  education,  ami  no  boy  should 
be  permitt(>d  to  leave  without  such  a  founda- 
tion, should  have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his 
studies  through  extension  schools,  night  classes  or  cor- 
respondence instruction. 

Each  connnunity  should  see  to  it  that  while  in 
school,  the  boy  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  connected  with  employment  in  the  in- 
dustries centred  in  that  jdace.  The  work  given  in 
school  can  hardly  hope  to  take  the  place  of  actual  ex- 
perience ill  a  mill  factory  or  field,  but  sufficient  of 
element iiry  ])rii)ciples  can  be  taught  so  that  the  stu- 
dent leaves  school  with  some  idea  of  what  his  next 
step  in  life  will  be  like.  Too  many  of  oiu-  boys  step 
from  the  known  experience  of  class  room  and  play- 
ground to  the  darkness  of  unknown  conditions  and 
labors  in  mill  or  factory.  The  paper  mill  town  through 
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the  school  should  make  students  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  processes  are  founded  and  by 
means  of  small  scale  experiments  be  permitted  to  per- 
forj^i  some  of  the  many  interesting  operations  illus- 
trating manufacturing  processes.  iSo  also  the  boy  in 
the  town  where  textiles  are  manufactured  can  learn 
many  things  about  the  mill  bj'  means  of  class  room  and 
laboratory  courses.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  many 
other  manufacturing  industries.  The  details  of  such 
courses  must,  of  course,  be  worked  out  by  a  school 
board  on  which  is  represented  the  manufacturing  and 
other  business  interests  of  the  town  and  not  left  to 
worthy  but  worn-out  citizens  M-ho  are  appointed  out 
of  sympathy  or  for  political  reasons. 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  tech- 
nical education  is  to  have  a  committee  of  vocational 
advisors  who  could  guide  the  future  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  assist  them  in  finding  the  place  in  the  work  of 
the  world  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  or  into'  fur- 
ther school. 

A  phase  of  technical  education  that  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  is  in  the  provision  for 
study  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  to  leave 
school  at  an  early  age  or  whose  school  work  has  not  in- 
cluded those  scientific  or  technical  studies  which  are 
fundamental  to  progress  in  industrial  life.  There 
should  be  a  national  policy  in  this  regard  and  a  com- 
munity of  effort  in  attaining  the  desired  result.  The 
program  would  include  the  extension  class  in  cen- 
tres where  school  facilities  can  be  afforded  and  cor- 
respondence instruction  where  the  population  is  too 
small  to  support  a  school  of  high  school  i-ank.  Do- 
minion forces  and  resources  should  be  united  in  ex- 
tending technical  education  throughout  Canada  and 
provincial  authorities  can  do  their  constituents  no  bet- 
ter service  than  by  encouraging  and  supporting  a  Do- 
minion wide  movement  for  better  facilities  for  techni- 
cal education.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  a /program  for 
technical  education  is  to  make  sure  that  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  time  is  devoted  to  subjects  which,  while 
not  essentially  technical,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
an  intelligent  educated  individual,  such  subjects  as 
English,  Mathematics,  and  above  all,  the  silver  thread 
through  the  whole  program  of  the  opportunities  and 
obligations  of  loyal  citizenship  to  our  country,  conse- 
crated to  Christian  ideals. 


MOVING  DAY. 


Some  people  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the 
Editor  has  at  last  "'got  a  move  on."  It  happens  that 
the  whole  works  is  moving  to  a  new,  modern  publish- 
ing plant  this  week  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  21  miles 
from  Montreal.  The  unavoidable  disturbance  makes 
it  necessary  to  cut  out  eight  pages  from  this  issue.  We 
might  say  we  did  it  to  save  paper,  but  that  is  not  so ; 
we  want  to  help  the  mills.     Our  city  office  is  Room 


B-30,    Board    ot    Trade    Building,     Montreal.        More 
about  the  new  plant   some  other  time 

THE  WORST  IS  YET  TO  COME. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  get  freight  cars  now.  One  im- 
jiortant  reason  is  because  shippers  have  been  careful 
ill  loadiug  ears  to  the  limit  and  keeping  them  bus}' 
trausporting  goods.  A  freight  ear  is  not  a  store 
house,  and  must  be  kept  on  the  move.  There  are  still 
immense  <|uantities  of  food,  coal  and  miscellaneous 
materials  to  be  moved.  If  you  don't  help  keep  things 
tioing,  yor  are  likely  to  get  stuck. 

GOOD  FOR  THE  "SUPER." 

A  kindly  and  courteous  incident  occurred  recenth'  in 
an  Ontario  paper  mill.  A  72-ineh  pulley  burst,  40  feet 
of  4-iiieli  sliafting  wa.s  bent  up  and  the  machine  wa.s 
down  60  hours.  The  whole  crew  turned  m  and  worked 
like  beavers  to  repair  the  damage.  The  superintendent 
imbliely  expressed  his  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  men,  giving  them  full  credit 
for  their  work.  Some  people  would  say  this  was  only 
"hot  air"  but  it  was  not.  The  incident  is  an  indication 
that  men  and  managements  are  getting  closer  together, 
realizing  that  the  welfare  of  each  depends  on  the  la- 
liors  of  all. 


KEEP  YOUR  HEAD, 

In  regard  to  possibilities  for  the  future  in  pulp  and 
paper  lines,  a  prominent  Canadian  manufacturer 
writes:  "" While  we  may  lofik  for  considerable,  exten- 
sion in  pa|)er  manufacturing  in  this  country,  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  will  not  be  on  a 'large  scale  un- 
til the  cost  of  such  work  reaches  a  considerably  lower 
j)lane  than  at  present.  The  turning  of  machine  plants 
from  war  orders  to  normal  production  will  doubtless 
facilitate  matters  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  to  be 
liojied  that  (uie  of  the  results  of  looking  for  new  work 
may  be  the  manufacture  of  ])aper  machines  in  this 
country. 

■'It  seems  improbable  that  even  with  the  greater 
supply  of  material  and  labor,  there  will  be  any  con- 
sideralile  immediate  extension  of  paper  manufacturing 
in  Canada.  We  are  going  to  be  met- with  a  period  of 
pause  while  buyers  are  holding  off  in  order  to  see 
what  is  going  to  hapjien  to  the  markets.  In  spite  of 
this  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  will  he  a  surplus  of 
pulp  and  ])aper  for  the  reason  that  the  scarcity  of 
]abor{  which  scarcity  has  been  enhanced  by  the  recent 
epidemic)  must  result  in  a  shortage  of  pnlpwood  next 
season.  Although  plenty  of  labor  should  now  be  avail- 
able it  will  come  too  late  to  make  up  the  shortage  al- 
i-eady  created. 

"Past,  present  and  impending  conditions  are  so  ab- 
normal that  no  one  can  predict  what  a  few  months 
may  bring  forth,  ami  during  the  period  of  quiescence 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  some  men  losing  their 
nerve,  and  thereby  causing  a  disruption  in  business 
conditions,    with    far    reaching   results." 


The  last  paper  mill  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  located  at 
Buck  Run,  has  bt>en  bought  by  a  Philadelphia  firm,  and 
the  machinery,  all  modern.  wHT  be  shipfled  to  Japan  for 
use  in  a  new  mill  being  built  there. 
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Analysis  of  Sulphite  Acid 

By  Prof.  Peter  Klasoii.     Ti'auslation  by  G.  Hallberg. 
(Continued  from  last  Issue.) 


It  i.s  clear  from  what  lias  alreaiiy  been  said  that  iu 
ease  the  analysis  is  made  after  the  nsual  methods  one 
i-an  hardly  afford  to  omit  the  iMitscherlich  test;  no 
(lonbt  a  great  number  of  mills  are  using  only  this  test. 

It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  does 
not  depend  upon  the  lime,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  as  soon 
as  the  precipitate  ceases  to  deei-ease,  no  more  dissolv- 
ing action  can  take  place.  If  this  point  is  reached  and 
the  pulp  is  still  uncooked  the  cooking  acid  has  not 
contained  enough  lime.  The  general  opinion  of  ex- 
perienced sulphite  cooks,  eonse(iuently,  is  quite  cor- 
rect. 

No  sulphite  technical  man  has  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  statement  made  by  Ohman  that  my  analysis 
"is  absolutely  worthless,  the  wav  it  has  been  conduct- 
ed." 

His  explanation  seems  to  be  the  following: — 

■'The  opinion  of  this  analyst  is  that  only  that  lime, 
which  is  not  combined  with  organic  matters,  is  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia." 

He  has  not  cited  any  literary  source  for  this  state- 
ment, and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  in  existence. 
Although  I  don't  dare  to  make  myself  a  representa- 
tive for  all  sulphite  technical  men  in  the  world,  as 
Ohman  does,  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  is  any  sul- 
phite technical  man  in  the  world  who  would  stand  up 
for  such  an  opinion.  Everybody  knows  that  lime  is 
precipitated  as  long  as  free  SO.  is  present.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  law  of  mutual  exchange,  or  as  Torben 
Bergman  calls  it  in  his  preface  to  Scheffer's  lesson 
of  1774,  attractive  eleetiva  duplex,  or  definitas  com- 
posita.  The  law  says  for  this  case  if  one  has  a  calcium 
salt  of  an  organic  sulphonic  acid  and  adds  to  this  a 
soluble  sulphite,  for  instance  ammonium  sulphite,  the 
reaction  will  go  according  to  the  formula : — 

(U  SO..  0)..  Ca  +  (NH,),.  SO,  -f  2R  SO.,  OH  IT, 
+  CaS03 
and  the  modern  iontheory  ver.v  clearly  gives  the  rea- 
son for  this.     Organic  sulphonic  acid  salts  usually  are 
formed  according  to  the  laws  of  mutual  exchange. 

When  Ohman  claims  that  he  has  discovered  that  the 
lime  in  the  sulphonic  acid  salts  in  the  sulphite  cook- 
ing acid  precipitates  through  influence  of  ammonia  if 
the  cooking  acid  contains  SO,  it  oidy  indicates  that  he 
did   not  kn  jw   this  fact   before. 

Black  Cooks. 

in  a  previous  paper  ^I  have  shown  that  Oilman's 
theory  of  black  cooking  is  a  new  one,  but  not  a  cor- 
rect one.  His  theory  was  that  "in  cooking  of  sul- 
phite at  the  customary  times,  temperatures  and  ooneeii- 
tration  of  C'aO  and  SO.^.  black  cookings  are  due  to  the 
concentration  of  SO.^  above  the  ciuantity  of  SO,  which 
is  present  in  the  bisulphite  independently  of  the 
quantity  of  lime."  This  statement  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  experience  as  it  is  commonly  known  that 
one  can  have  any  quantity  of  free  SO.  in  excess  over 
tlic  l)isul[ihite  during  the  cooking  without  any  danger 
ol'  black  cooking  if  one  only  takes  care  that  enough 
liisidjihite  is  jiresent  to  combine  with  all  non-saturated 
cdinponnds   in   the   dissolved   lignin. 

As  I  have  before  exhaustively  shown,"  black  cook- 


ings occur  when  the  change,  which  the  sulphurous  aeid 
as  well  as  the  aeid  sulphite  in  solution,  spontaneously 
undergoes  while  forming  polythionic  acids,  exeeefls 
the  concentration  point  for  the  stability  of  these  acids 
at  the  prevalent  temperature.  When  this  stability 
point  is  reached  the  reaction  becomes  relatively 
quickened  and  the  acid  sulphite  which  is  protecting 
the  lignin,  becomes  neutralized  through  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  b;-eaking  up  of  the 
polythionic  acids.  In  one  of  the  experiments  upon 
which  Ohman  based  his  theory,  I  proved  that  this  sta- 
bility point  was  already  reached  in  the  beginning  of 


Prui.  PcLoi-  lA^^^a. 

the  cook,  and  through  this  fact  black  cooking  seem- 
ingly occurred  independently  of  the  quantity  of  lime. 
Another  of  his  experiments  was  1-hat  he  heated  waste 
.sulphite  liquor,  of  an  acidity  of  2  n/10.  during  eight 
hours  up  to  ]30°C  without  noticing  any  darkening, 
but  after  SO,  had  been  added  until  the  solution  held 
an  acidity  of  12  n/10  waste  liquor  turned  black  when 
heated  in  the  same  way.  I  have  completed  this  ex- 
periment by  adding  calcium  bisulphite  before  the 
heating  to  the  waste  sulphite  liquor,  of  acidity  of  12 
n/10.  The  result  was,  no  darkening  occurred  and  eon- 
se(|uently  Ohman 's  theory  for  black  cooking  is  alto- 
gether fiction. 

There  ai-e  sulphite  mills  conking  with  an  acid  con- 
taining up  to  59;  SO,,  while  the  lime  is  .7%  resulting 
in  a  high  coloured  pulp,  with  no  signs  whatever  of 
black  cookings.  On  the  other  hand  experience  shows 
that  low  content  of  free  SO,  can  very  easily  cause  a 
serious  dark  color  of  the  pulp.  This  also  goes  to 
prove  my  statement  that  the  velocity  of  the  spontan- 
eous decomposition  of  the  sulphurous  aeid  is  increased 


^So.  Papp.  tidu.  1916. 
=Arkiv  f.  kemi,  band  4,  Nr.  1. 
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when  fhp  conteiil  of  lime  is  raised  in  ratio  U>  tliu  lotal 

To  follow  Ohiiian's  theory  in  practice  would  be  go- 
iiitr  back  to  the  standpoint  held  in  the  beginning  of 
this  industry.  Frc(|ucntly  then,  one  suffered  fi'om  the 
l>lienoinenon  "black  cookiuir  "  which  never  occurs 
nowadays. 

In  an  article  in  Teknish  Tidski'ift  Avd.  Keuii  och 
l>erg:sv.  VMn,  1.  41,  Ohman  has  proposed  to  determine 
the  amount  of  lime  in  the  sulphite  cookinjr  acid  by 
jirecipitating  tlie  linu:'  with  ammonia,  washing?  out  tlie 
calcium  sidphite,  dissolving  the  calcium  sulphite  in 
liydrochloric  acid  and  titi'ating  SO.  with  iodine.  In 
this  connection.,  I  have  already  pointed  out  'that  it  is 
not  the  total  ([uantity  of  lime  the  sulphite  maker 
wishes  to  know,  but  the  quantity  of  effective  or  dis- 
])osable  liiue  +  magnesia  that  he  wants  to  know,  and 
lie  finds  out  this  infornuition  throuoh  the  more  sim- 
j)le  methods  already  in  use. 

The  method  is  altogether  impossible,  especiall.v  for 
analysis  of  acid  containing  relieved  liquor,  as  it  in- 
cludes the  ineffective  lime  present  in  the  liqxuir  part- 
l.v  as  gypsum,  partl.v  as  salts  of  polythionic  acids. 
I>artl.v  combined  to  the  ligno-sulphonic  acid,  but  it 
does  not  include  the  magnesia  which  always  accom- 
panies the  lime  and  consequently  goes  into  the  acid, 
and  also  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  oxida- 
tion of  calcimu  sulphite  whifh  ma.v  take  place  during 
the  washing,  neither  does  it  make  any  allowance  for 
the  neutral  calcium  sulphite  which  is  soluble  in  the 
precipitation  liquor  to  a  considerable  extent.  Oh- 
man's  reply,  that  the  magnesia  content  in  orduiary 
lime  stone  is  very  low  and  that  a  connection  could  be 
made  for  the  ineffective  lime  in  the  acid  containing 
relief  gas  and  li(|Uor,  does  not  seem  to  speak  any 
better  for  his   method. 

Ohman  has  founde<l  his  critique  of  Winklei-'s  and 
Hohn's  titration  methods  u])on  the  fact  that  the  sul- 
phite cooking  acid  contains  large  quantities  of  Co.. 
up  to  600  cu.  cm.  per  litre.  Although  the  CO,  gradu- 
ally disai)i)ears  from  the  cooking  acid,  Ohman  claims 
that  its  presence  luider  certain  circumstances  can 
cause  an  error  in  the  lime  value  of  not  less  than  — • 
16.3%.  I  have  i)roved.'  however,  that^the  (juautity  of 
CO...  in  the  water  is  mainl.v  dependent  upon  the  par- 
tial pressure  of  CO.  upon  the  cooking  acid,  and  as  this 
pressure  is  low,  owing  to  the  methods  used  in  manu- 
facturing the  acid,  the  ]iresenee  does  not  affect  the 
result  of  the  titration  to  any  serious  extent.  Ohman- 
tries  to  save  the  situation  by  declaring  that  m.v  state- 
ment, "that  the  solubility  of  CO.,  for  jmre  water  under 
atmospheric  pressure  and  0°C  is  about  1000  cu.  cm. 
per  Vitv'e  water,"  is  false,  as  it  is  1,713  cu.  em.  Ac- 
cording to  Bunsen  the  absorption  coefficient 

C  =  1.7967  —  0.07761 1  -f  0.001 6424t, 

According  to  this  formula  it  is  calculated  that  1 
litre  watei-  will  absorb  (at  0°C  and  760  ni/m  pres- 
sured. 

0"  —  1.7967. 
10°  —  1.1S47. 


'i.e.. — The   total    HO.,     may   be   o9(    and    the     lime 
changes  from.  sav.  .T^',   to  1.2%    (translator's  remark"). 


Arkiv. 


4.  \r.  1. 


15°  —  1.0020. 
20°  —  0.9014, 
Remarks  on  Titration  with  Iodine. 

There  is  one  more  vim-\  iiii|(oi-tant  t'aei  which  1  wa 
to  mention  licre.  Oilman  claims  that  by  the  iodine 
tration  the  iodine  .solution  should  not  be  titrated 
the  acid,  but  vice  vcr.sa.  because  if  the  iodine  is  1 
down  into  tlu'  acid  one  will  get  a  result  0.8%  low 
than  if  the  titration  is  made  in  the  opposite  way,  ai 
he  considei-s  the  higher  result  the  correct  orfe.  Bo 
these  methods  give,  if  the  .solutions  are  properly  ( 
luted,  exactly  the  .same  results  provided  that  the  .si 
jihite  liquor  does  not  contain  any  polythionic  aeic 
These  polythionic  acids  consume  iodine  although  t 
velocity  of  the  reaction  is  not  nearly  as  high  as  f 
sulphurdioxide.  It  is  clear  that  if  polytiiionic  aci 
are  pirsent  one  will  get  a  higher  value  by  titrating  t 
acid  down  in  the  iodine  solution  as  this  one  will  be 
excess  during  the  whole  titration  and  consequent 
acting  upon  the  polythionic  acids  during  the  whc 
time.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  t' 
sulphite  cooking  acid  changes  of  itself,  during  whi 
change  polythionic  acids  are  formed.  It  is  cons 
(piently  evident  that  the  onl.v  coi-rect  method  for  titr 
tion  is  the  one  conunonly  used  where  the  iodine  is] 
down  into  the  diluted  sulphite  acid,  and  the  first  inc 
cation  of  change  of  color  is  considered.  If  the  hi 
color  has  kept  for  a  couple  of  seconds  with  goi 
shaking,  one  should  finish  the  titration. 

When  arsenic  is  analyzed  according  to  the  sulph 
dioxide  method  the  arsenic  acid  is  reduced  with  S( 
which  is  afterw'ards  evaporated.  It  is  well  knov 
that  titration  of  the  residue  from  the  evaporation 
which  bicarbonate  has  been  added  never  gives  the  sai 
permanent  indication  as  when  pure  As.O,  solution 
being  used.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  polythionic  ae 
has  formed  during  the  evaporation  and  this  jirocess 
hurried  by  the  presence  of  oi-gaui('  matters  in  the  h 
drochloric  acid  distillate.  It  is  also  known  that  t 
iodine  titration  gives  a  less  satisfactory  result  t 
longer  the  sulphur  dioxitle  water  has  been  left  stan 
iug;  the  solution  needs  to  be  changed  relatively  oftc 
The  reason  is  the  same  as  for  sul]>hite  cooking  acid. 
Neutralization  Difficulties. 

In  the  preceeding  I  have  related  the  result  of  a 
trimetric  investigation  of  the  sulphite  waste  liqi'u 
This  investigation  led  me  to  look  more  closely  in 
the  legal  docuuunits  of  the  patent  ca.se  re  Wallir 
sulphite  alcohol  patent,  which  patent  had  been  a 
nulled  by  the  Lower  Court. 

According  to  the  papers  of  December  16.  1915,  t 
Oerman  Patent  Office  has  granted  a  ^patent  to  H.  "W; 
lin  under  the  number  24670S.  the  clanns  of  this  pate 
being  as  follows: 

"Method  to  produce  alcohol  from  the  waste  liquo 
the  chief  point  of  the  method  being  that  the  wa.ste 
(|Uor  is  made  fermentable  through  direct  neutralis 
tion  and  airing  without  any  preparatory  treatmei 
and  thereafter  fermented." 

The  plaintiff  cites  a  definititm  of  the  word  ueutr; 
ize,  given  by  Professor  V.  Euler:  "Xeutralize.  chen 
cally  bring   an   alkalic   solution   to   an   acid   acting 
<|Uor  or  vice  versa  bring  an  acid  to  an  alkalic  actii 
solution  until  the  acid  or  alkalic  reaction  is  annihih 


Svcnsk  I'appestidning  ;^o.  13.  Ilfi, 
-Oer  Paiiier-K;d.ilk:.ni.    1917.    naL'c  307. 
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ed."'  One  can  aueept  this  defiuition,  but  ouly  if  one 
of  the  two  following  eoiiditions  bo  fulfilled:  either 
that  the  aeid  to  be  neutralized  must  be  present  in 
free  form  at  the  very  beginning'  of  the  test,  or,  if  this 
is  not  the  ease,  that  the  veloeity  of  the  formation  of 
the  aeid  formed  during  the  process  of  neutralization 
must  bo  larger  than  the  velocity  with  which  the  neu- 
tralization proceeds.  The  first  condition  is  the  case 
with  a  diluted  mineral  acid,  for  instance,  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  latter  by  neutralization  of  a  weaker  acid., for 
instance,  acetic  acid.  If  an  acid  is  formed  more  slow- 
ly than  the  neuti'alization  proceeds,  the  definition  is 
not  suitable.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  a  case  the  ncu- 
ti'alizatiun  ean  go  to  nontrid  (n-  alkalino  reaction  and 
still  after  a  short  while  the  solution  might  turn  acid 
of  itself. 

This  is  exactl.v  what  hai)iH'ns  to  tlie  case  in  ([uestion 
nndcr  the  conditions  given  below.  It  is  a  matter 
which  has  not  been  observed,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  the  question. 

The  cooking  acid  consists  of  a  silntion  of  acid  cal- 
cium sulphite  and  SO.,,  both  these  components  can  be 
neutralized  according  to  V.  Euler's  method.  The  acid 
suljihito  condjines  with  the  ligniu  during  the  cooking 
and  the  acid  reaction  goes  over  into  neutral.  How- 
ever, one  part  of  this  sulphite  is,  as  before  mentioned, 
combined  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  liberated  by  caustic 
idkalis,  even  caustic  aranu)nia  and  calcium  hydrate, 
but  it  is  not  Iibei"ated  by  calcium  carbonate. 
This  is  what  causes  the  peculiar  and  in  the  sulphite 
alcohol  nuuiufacture  well  known  phenomenon  that  it 
is  impo.ssible  to  neutralize  the  waste  liquor  with  cal- 
cium carbonate,  although  calcium  carbonate  neutral- 
izes all  the  free  acids  in  the  lii|uor  and  also  the  acid 
calcium  sulphite. 

All  the  loosely  combined  calcium  sulphite  in  the 
waste  liquor  can,  as  befoi-o  mentioned,  be  determined 
in  the  following  way.  wiiich  is  based  upon  the  fact 
ihat  the  80.  not  condjiiu'd  with  the  ligniu  can  be  de- 
ermined  by  titration  witii  n  10  iodine  solution,  whil.e 
this  can  not  be  done  with  the  combined  sulphite. 

By  a  direct  titration  of  a  sample  of  fresh  waste  li- 
luor  with  n/10  iodine  the  waste  licpior  showed  a  con- 
tent of  S0._,  not  combined  with  the  ligniu  of  0.77  n/10. 
If  excess  of  ammonia  was  added  t(j  the  waste  liquor, 
the  reversibly  combined  calcium  suliihite  was  gradu- 
dly  liberated  with  a  noticeable  rapidity.  As  fast  as 
;he  reversibly  combined  calcium  suli)hite  liberates, 
[he  neutral  calciuni  sulphite  crystallizes.  The  veloc- 
ty  is  still  lai'ger  if  potassium  hydrate  is  used  instead 
5f  ammonia.  A  titration  with  iodine  after  adding  the 
dkali  gave  1.79  n/10  SO,..  Conse(iiUMitly  a  quantity  of 
1.7!)  —  0.77  ==  1.02  n/10  SO.  was  loosely  or  reversibly 
:;ombined. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  waste  liquor  is  neutralized  at 
1  low  temperature  with  calcium  carlxuiatc,  there  must 
ilways  remain  au  acidity  for  caustic  alkali,  as  well  as 
for  calcium  and  barium  hydrate  corresponding  to 
ibout  half  of  the  reversibly  cond)ined  SO^ ;  as  this  is 
half  neutralized  in  the  acid  stilpliite,  it  woidd  in  this 
liiise  mean  1.02-  =  0.51  n/10.  The  e-xperiraent  gives 
3.42  n/10.  By  neutralizing  hot  some  of  the  reversibly 
[■oinbined  .sulphite  is  liberated  so  that  the  acidity  went 
down  to  0.35  ii/lO. 

It  is  evident  that  this  liberating  of  the  rev<')-sibly 
combined  sulphite  througli  the  inl'lnenec  of  (he  bases 
must  take  |)lace  during  a  certain  leugtii  of  time  which 
can  be  measured,  contrai-y  to  what  is  the  case  in  ordin- 
Hi'v   ncnlralizations.     We  found  that  the  above  men- 


tioned waste  liipior.  neutralized  w.ith  lime  which  is 
always  used  in  jn-actice  and  with  a  specially  sensi- 
tive litmus  paper  prejjarcd  by  myself,  showed  an 
aeitlity  at  the  first  i\eutralization  point  of  0.79  n/10. 
However,  it  acquired  higher  acidity,  so  after  a  while 
it  tested  1.11  n/lO.  The  acidification  did  not  cease 
until  the  silutiou  testi'd  I.Hi  n/10.  CJonsequeutly  the 
acidjty  had  risen  ab(uit  14'/i.  The  liberating  will  go 
much  slower  if  the  weaker  base  anunonia  is  used. 

It  is  previously  mentioned  that  there  is  one  other' 
cause  for  the  fornuxtion  of  acid  after  the  neutraliza- 
tion ]i()int  has  been  reached.  There  is  always  in  the 
])recii)itate  of  the  neutral  caleinm  isulphite  a  small 
([uantity  of  hydrolyzed  calcium  suliihite  which  con- 
s<'(|ucntly  i)()ssesses  free  hydroxyl-ions,  and  these  free 
Jiydroxly-ions  prevent  the  reaction  f^i-om  going  to 
completion.  The  neutral  point  comes  earlier  than  it 
sliould.  This  hydrolyzed  sulphite  goes  after  a  while, 
as  mentioned,  over  the  unisoluble  neutral  sulphite. 
This  changes  the  situation  and  the  solution  turns  acid 
again.  The  acidification  of  waste  liquor  is  the  residt  of 
the  two  above  mentioned  phenonu>na  of  which  two  the 
first  one  is  the  most  important.  From  what  has  been 
said  we  see  that'  the  waste  lii|nor  will  renuiin  acid 
even  if  it  is  neutralized  completely  with  linu'  to  a  weak 
alkaline  reaction 


VAST  EXTENT  OF  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Tiie  vast  extent  of  the  pulp  and  pajier  industry  of 
the  United  States  is  illustrated  in  the  following  tabula- 
tion nuHl(>  b>'  S.  L.  Willsou,  Chief  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers.' Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  There  are  821  pul])  and  paper  mills 
in  the  United  States,  pi-oducing  annually  about  5,- 
658.000  tons  of  pajier  and  boards.  Classified  according 
to  general   grades,   these  are   divided  as  follows: 

Tons  Production 
yearlv.  dailv. 

News  i.ruit l.:!60,000  4,200 

Book 780,000  2,600 

Boards 1,950,000  (5.500 

Wrappings 705,000  2,350 

Fine  writings 405,000  1,350 

Tissue 132,000  440 

:\Iiscellaneons 177,000  590 

Total 5,658.000  18,860 

Total    approximate     valiu'.      $780,000,000,    of    which 

.$l:!6:000.()()()  applies  to  news  lU'iiit. 

Imi)orted     from     Canada      ('news 

print  I 560.000  l.S4() 

Total 6.218,000  20,700 

Ex|)ortcd    (6   months  actual)    ..         147,875 
Yearly    (6  nu).  estimated)    ..    ..         147,875 

Total    domestic    consumption     ..      5.922,250 

In  the  production  of  paper  aiul  boards  of  all  kinds 
thriv  were  used  .5.488,900  cords  of  Wood.  10,978,000 
tons,  or  365,900  carloads:  wood  pulp,  3,590,314  tons,  of 
which  1,250,000  was  shii)])cd  from  i)ulp  to  paper  mills. 
and  of  miscellaneous  pulj)  3,045,332  tons.  The  mills 
nscd  H.230  tons  of  coal  and  21,619.200  gallons  of  oil  for 
f\icl.  and  of  i-hemicals,  1,287.000  tons.  Raw  materials 
shi|)pe(l  to  judj)  and  paper  mills  aggregated  25,854.000 
tons,  and  the  mills  shi|)p(>d  out  5,658,000  tons  of  fin- 
ished paper.  P''or  each  ton  of  finished  |)aper  tlie  total 
shipments  of  raw  matei-ial  were  4.5  tons:  it  r('i|nir('(l  1,S 
tons  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of  paper, 
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UMTED  STATES  NOTL^ 


A  inovcMicnt  lias  hccii  inau<;iirated  1)\'  niamifactur- 
crs  ill  the  iMidillc  West  for  tlio  cstaliHshiiieiit  of  an 
office  ill  Wasliiiijftoii  where  a  repi-eseutative  of  the 
Tenth  Ijetriou.  War  Industries  Hoard,  will  be  located. 
Information  of  value  to  the  trade  will  be  expedited,  it 
is  said.  i)y  iiavinji  an  agent  on  the  scene  of  activities 
and  the  |)aper  trade  will  be  benefited,  if  each  agent 
representing  the  various  regions,  will  review  each  day 
tlie  reipiirenients  of  the  various  Governiucnt  hraneiies 
in  the  way  of  needed  supplies. 

The  following  bulletin  was  sent  to  the  paper  indus- 
try on  Xoveinber  lltli  by  II.  W.  Nichols.  Chief  of  the 
Fibre  Board  and  Container  Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board:  "If  and 
when  an  ai'inistic  is  signed,  I  shall  welcome  from  your 
Ware  Service  (^ommittee  any  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  present  regulations  put  out  by 
this  Section,  on  the  welfare  of  yo^ir  industry  for  the 
reconstruction  period.  It  may  be  possibh^  tiiat  your 
industi'y  will  desire  to  have  the  present  regulations 
stand  as  a  constructive  and  stabilizing  measure.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  may  consider  it  advisable  to  sug- 
gest certain  modifications,  in  which  ease  T  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  such  suggestions  if  and  when  it  is 
your  wish  to  submit  same,  together  with  any  plans 
you  iiia\-  have  witli  reference  to  the  reconstruction 
period.  This  letter  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  inter- 
l)retation  of  the  policy  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
but  it  is  merely  an  informal  invitation  for  constructive 
suggestions  from  your  Ware  Service  Committee." 

A  fire  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  destroy  the 
liig  mill  of  the  Defiance  Paper  Company  was  discovered 
on  the  morning  of  Xovember  10th.  The  fire  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  started  liy  an  nverheated  journal. 
The  city  department,  with  tlie  aid  of  the  mill  fire 
fighters  ((iiickly  got  the  blaze  under  control,  but  imt 
until   about   .+.'1,000  damage  was  done. 

The  first  regular  .semi-annual  meeting  of  the  re- 
eentlv  organized  Xational  IJiirlap  Bag  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciati.i'ii  was  held  in  Xew  York  City  on  Xovember  l.^th 
at    the  Jlotel    Astor. 

A  local  trade  dispatch  fmm  Hartford,  Conn.,  says 
that  the  Windsor  Locks  Paper  Mills  Company,  of 
Windsor  Locks,  has  been  recently  chartered  with  a 
(•a|)ital  of  ^7."),000.  The  incorporators  are  Stewart  X. 
Dunning.  :M.  A.  Leavens  and  Henry  II.  Hunt. 

According  to  statistics  prei)ared  by  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  of  Ilolyoke.  Mass..  S.Gtifi  em- 
plovees  subscribed  to  the  4th  Liberty  Loan,  with  an 
aggregated  amount  of  .^CiW)  000.  A  company  contest 
for  a  hands(niie  silver  cup  was  won  by  the  Platner  and 
Porter  Division  at  rnionville.  Conn. 

Despatches  frmu  Appleton,  Wis.,  state  that  rams  the 
last  few  davs  have  increased  the  available  water  power 
in  Wisconsin  somewhat,  but  many  mills  are  still  ob- 
liged to  run  almost  entirely  with  steam.  The  reser- 
voirs in  northern  Wisconsin  are  nearly  .-mpty  and 
much  rain  is  needed  at  once.  The  Fox  Biver  is  at  a 
low  level,  and  the  valley  mills  are  rniiimig  almost  en- 
tirelv  with  steam   jiower. 

In  an  issue  of  the  -Tournal   of  Comnieree  this  weelj 


it  is  said  that  the  I'liited  Paper  Hoard  Company  w 
declare  a  dividend  on  the  common  stock  at  a  meeti; 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Xew  York  City  on  Xovemh 
21st.  It  is  believed  that  the  disbursement  will  be 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  The  Journal  further  .stal 
that  a  declaration  of  a  dividend  <ni  the  Junior  i.ss 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  quarterly  payment,  b 
that  directors  will  recommend  common  stock  d 
bursements  onl.v  when  earnings,  in  their  .judgmei 
.iustif.y  them. 

Advices  from  Lockland,  Ohio,  state  that  the  Ches 
peake  Pul])  &  Pajier  Company  has  taken  into  the  ma 
agement  some  additional  pulp  and  jiaper  interests,  : 
eluding  ('.  E.  Powers,  and  Elis  Olssoii.  formerlv  ass 
ciated  with   a  large  Canadian   mill. 

F.  F.  Miller,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been  award 
a  contract  for  the  I'eeonstruction  of  the  Constanti 
Board  and  Paper  Company's  mill,  which  was  destroy 
b,y  fire  a  month  ago  with  a  loss  of  •'i;200,000,  and  nc 
has  a  force  of  men  engaged  in  cb^aring  away  t 
debris  of  the  destro.ved  plant. 

In  a  recent  edition  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  hf  Pittsfie' 
;Mass..  printed  the  following: 

"The'Mountain  Mill  Company, ""  says  a  Pittsfie: 
Mass.,  legal  paper,  "is  shipping  this  week  a  govei 
ment  order  of  90  tons  (that  is  nearly  100.000,0 
sheets  of  writing  paper  to  Yokohama.  Japan,  by  w 
of  Seattle.  Wash.  This  writing  paper  is  to  be  us 
for  government  purposes  in  Yokohama.  The  ord 
was  sent  from  the  New  York  City  American  Pap 
Export  Company.  It  took  the  Mo\uitain  mill  18  ru 
ning  days  to  fill  the  order.  This  is  one  of  two  govei 
ment  orders  that  the  mountain  mill  is  filling  tl 
month,  the  other  order  being  for  a  special  kind  of  f 
per  to  be  used  for  wrapping  munitions  while  in  tli"  pi 
cess  of  transportation."  With  government  headston 
from  the  Lee  Marble  Works  to  be  sent  to  vario 
parts  of  the  West,  and  jiaper  from  the  Smith  Pap 
Companv  being  sent  to  China,  isn't  it  fair  to  co 
sider  Lee's  industries  as  having  a  reasonably  bro; 
market? 


PAPER  DRIVING  BELTS, 

Some  particulars  nf  the  paper  substitute  drivin 
belts,  which  are  now  being  intiodu'Ced  into  Germ; 
workshops,  are  given  in  the  "Hnlletin  des  ITsines  j 
Cuerre.  "  The  paper  is  cut  into  narrow  bands  whi 
are  si)un.  The  belts  are  made  by  weaving  or  brai 
i„.r  Woven  i.aper  belts  are  ot  two  kinds  —  pap 
fabric  and  |ui|.er  thread  belt's,  the  former  being  t 
more  fre.iuentlv  used.  The  fabric  is  first  cut  m 
i.aiuls  40  m  lonu'.  which  are  subse.iuently  made  i 
accor.ling  to  the  desired  width  and  thickness.  A  eo 
tif  strengthening  material  is  intcrpised.  either  cott* 
or  sheet  metal,  though  more  recently  these  cores  ha 
consisted  of  paper  thread  and  metal  wires  interwove 
The  core  is  su-rouiided  with  the  paper  strips  and  tl 
whole  sewn  wth  strong  thread.  Belts  so  prei)ared  a 
said  to  be  verv  flexible  j»nd  to  wear  satisfaetoril 
Woven  paper  belts  have  a  tensile  strength  of  fro 
TOO  to  T2-''  kib's  centimetre  of  width.. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


JEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

'J'lie  Tet'lmiL-al  Seetiou  continues  to  grow.  The  uew- 
st  members  are  Jan.  Hangerod,  Kiordon  Pulp  and  Pa- 
ler  Co.,  Hawkesbui\v,  Ont..  and  Victor  Delvaux,  of 
he  Belgo-C'anadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan 
''alls,  P.Q..  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
lames  before  the  Council. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Paper-making  trials  with  wattle  bark  and  wood. 
-Paper-Maker' and  Brit.  Paper  Trade  .1.  1917-1918 
number.  From  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  Re- 
ults  of  experiments  on  wattle  bark. — E.  K.  ]\I. 

A-1.  Paper-maJdng  trials  with  wattle  bark  and  wood. 
-Anon.  Paper-]\Iaker  and  British  Paper  Trade  J.  45. 
io.  6  (igiS).  Experiments  carried  out  at  the  Imperial 
nstitute,  London,  have  shown  that  spent  wattle  bark 
nd  wood  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  paper,  a 
onclusion  which  hais  since  been  confirmed  by  a  large 
cale  trial.  The  extracted  'wattle  bark  iised  was 
ound  to  contain  11.5  per  cent,  moisture.  41.2  per  cent, 
ellulose,  and  S.7  per  cent.  ash.  The  ultimate  fibres 
leasured  from  1.0  to  2.2  m.m.  with  an  average  of  1.7 
i.m  Yields,  figures,  etc.,  are  given  on  experiments 
onducted.— D.  E.  S. 

A-2.  Rag  specifications.  Paper  ^Mill  41,  No.  40.  p. 
0  (19181.  Specifications  drawn  up  by  the  National 
Lssociation    of   Waste    Material   Dealers    are    given. — 

:.  ('. 

A-3.  Spartina  Gra^s. — Anon.  Paper  Makers  Mo.  J. 
6,  No.  8  (1918 j.  This  is  a  species  of  Spartina.. Strieta 
nd  has  received  the  name  of  Spartina  Townsendii, 
ommon  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Amei'ica.  Its  value 
s  a  paper  uuiking  fibre  has  been  proven  exijeriment- 
llv,  and  is  now  beiutr  tested  on  a  commercial  scale. 
-b.  E.  S. 

A-3.  Some  new  paper-making  materials. — Paper- 
laker  and  British  Paper  Trade  J.  54  (1917-18).  Ec- 
eroeolea  jMonostaehya  (Leaves),  from  western  Aus- 
ralia  is  a  rush-like  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
er  Restiaceae.  and  is  found  only  in  western  Austra- 
a.  The  stems  or  so-called  "leaves"  are  erect,  rigid, 
ather  slender,  and  vary  in  height,  from  2  to  o  feet, 
loisture  in  "leaves"  as  received  10.1  per  cent.  Ash 
xpressed  on  "leaves"  dried  at  105°C..  3.01;  Cellulose 
xpre.ssed  on  "leaves"  dried  at  105°C.,  49.5;  Length  of 
Itimate  fibres  2.0  to  5.4  m.m.  The  "leaves"  were 
reated  by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  when 
ookins  esparto,  i.e.,  16  parts  of  weight  of  caustic 
fida.  of  4  per  cent,  strength.  4  hours,  at  40#.  YIELDS 
)F  PULP.  E.  monostachya  "Leaves",  44  per  cent.: 
ipanish  esparto  grass,  52  per  cent.:  Algerian  esparto 
rass,  42  i)er  cent.  From  these  results  it  would  seem 
s  if  these  leaves  held  considerable  promise  as  a  paper- 
laking  fibre. — D.  E.   S. 

A-3.  Papyrus  grass. — Cross  &  Bevan.  World's  Pa- 
er  Trade  Rev.  70.  No.  7  (1918).  A  report  by  Cro.ss 
;  Bevan  on  the  production  of  pulp  from  Papyrus 
Jrass  and  its  comparison  with  esparto.  The  report  is 
ivided  into  headings  as  follows:— "Tests  at  the  Mills 
f  Tullis  Ru.ssell  &  Co..  Ltd."     "Boiling  and  Bleach- 


ing." "Yield  Less  than  Esparto."  "Special  Plant 
for  Preparatory  Treatment."  "The  Utility  of  the 
Fibre. ■■■  "Technical  Results."  Under  the  heading, 
"Yield  Less  than  Esparto,"  the  report  states  that  the 
yield  of  bleached  half-.stuff  is  about  3  per  cent,  less 
than  esparto  calculated  on  the  air  drv  material. — 
D.  E.  S. 

A-6.  Artificial  coal.  -  Alfred-Eugene-Andre  Ker- 
herve.  Fr.,  483.729,  Aug.  2.  1917.  A  mixture  "of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  coal,  paper,  pulp,  sawdust, 
crushed  straw  and  ground  resin,  is  agglomerated  in  a 
suitable  stove. — (£'hem.  Abs.) 

A-14.  Method  of  detecting  sulphite  pulp. — P.  Klemm. 
Paper  23  ilULSi  \n,  2.  j..  19.  Abs.,.).  Soe.  Chem.  Ind. 
Residues  of  cell  contents  are  particularly  to  be  found 
in  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays,  they  may  be  made 
visible  by  staining  and  serve  for  the  differentiation  of 
soda  and  sidphite  pulps.  The  residues  are  found  even 
in  bleaciied  sulphite  pulps  and  exist  as  aggregates  or 
chains  of  small  spherical  elements.  Their  staining 
capacity  depends  on  the  presence  of  resin.  With  an 
aqueous-alcoholic  solution  of  Sudan  III.  with  a  little 
glycerin,  they  are  stained  red:  with  zinc  chloride- 
iodine,  sulphur-yellow.  In  jjreparing  the  pulp  for 
microscopic  examination  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
dissolving  the  resin  by  caustic  soda. — E.  K.  M. 

A-14.  PhenyUiydrazine  test  for  groundwood.  —  Pa- 
per 23  (191^i).  No.  2,  p.  17.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
l)lien\lhydrazine  hydrochloride  gives  an  intense 
orange-yellow  coloration  with  mechanical  pulp,  which 
subsequently  "changes  to  a  characteristic  bright  green 
on  drying  in  presence  of  air.  The  change  is  accelerat- 
ed by  iieating.  With  this  test  cotton  and  other  cel- 
lulose fibi-es  arc  stained  only  a  pale  yellow,  which 
changes  to  a  characteristic  light  brown  after  drying. 
— E.  K.  M. 

A-14.  Congo  red  as  a  test  for  acid  in  paper. — Paper 
23  (191,s).  No.  26,  p.  It).  An  acid  action  in  paper  may 
arise  fi'oni  defective  washing,  errors  in  fabrication  or 
througli  some  chemical  property  of  the  raw  material. 
Calcium  carbonate  js  the  best  agent  to  add  to  counter- 
act this,  one  per  cent,  is  sufficient.  Congo  red  is  a 
nutans  oi'  revealing  tiie  ])resence  of  true  acids. to  the 
exclusion  of  substances  like  alum.  Even  traces  of 
acids  change  Congo  red  to  a  deep  blue.  (Prom  L 'In- 
dustrial della  Carta).— E.  K.  JI. 

A-14.  Detection  of  wool  in  presence  of  cellulose.  By 
Harry  LeB.  Gray.  Paper  22  (1918).  No.  26,  p.  23. 
The  fibres  to  be  exaniiiu>d  are  placed  on  a  micro- 
scope slide  and  covered  with  two  drops  of  a  30  per 
cent,  sodium  h.vdroxide  solution.  The  slide  is  then 
gentl.v  heated  over  a  flame  until  vigorous  boiling  .just 
takes  place,  whereupon  it  is  immediatel.y  removed 
and  examined  under  the  microscope.  Wool  fibres  be- 
come greatl.v  swollen,  in  some  cases  partially  dissolved, 
and  present  the  appearance,  which  is  characteristic  of 
being  full  of  cells  or  bubbles,  und.ved  wool  gives  a 
dirt.\-  .vellowish  brown  color.  Cotton  and  woodpulp 
fibres  are  unchanged-  except  that  they  become  some- 
what clearer  and  slightly  shrunk.— E.  K.  M. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  NEWS. 

Ixicliard  Wliilc  has  outert'il  iipmi  his  tliirty-foui-t)i 
year  as  editor  and  |)roi)rieti)i'  (if  the  Reformer,  Mil- 
loti.  Out.,  and  is  recoiviii!,'  tin-  congratulations  of 
many  newspaper  friends. 

A  petition  lias  been  jiresented  to  the  Ontario  Gov- 
crnnieut  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade  of  Coehrjuie,  asking 
foi-  the  extension  of  the  Teniiskaming  and  Northei'u 
Ontario  Haihva.\'  from  Coelirane  to  Jaines  Bay.  Jt  is 
reported  that  the  continuation  of  the  line  wouUl  tap  a 
country  rich  in  jiulp  wood  and  other  timber. 

There  was  so  inueli  pajier  and  other  litter  on  the 
thoroughfares  of  Toronto  on  Monday.  Nov.  11,  after 
the  celebration  of  the  .signing  of  the  armistice  that  it 
cost  tlie  (.commissioner "s  Department  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  clean  up  the  debris. 

Joseph  J.  Cave,  of  the  Beaverton,  Ont.,  Express,  has 
bought  the  I'xbridge  Times  from  R.  H.  Davey  and 
has  taken  possession. 

From  inquiries  made  in  regard  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Peerless  Eulp  Co.'s  mill  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Thorold  some  time  ago,  it  is  learned,  there 
is  not  any  present  intention  of  restoring  the  struc- 
ture. 

Captain  Wilfrid  Playfair  has  been  appointed  as  of- 
ficial representative  of  the  Canadian  Press  and  his- 
torian for  the  Cauadain  Government  with  the  Cana- 
dian forces  on  the  Allied  Expedition  to  Siberia.  Ue 
is  widely  known  in  t'auadian  newspaper  circles,  and 
has  occupied  several  respousililc  positions  on  the  press 
of  Montreal. 

J.  H.  Weldon,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  JNIills  Co.,  To- 
ronto, and  X.  L.  ilartin,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  who  were  members  of  the 
Hartley  liay  Hunt  Club,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  outing 
along  the  French  River,  have  returned  J[rom  their  deer 
hunthig  expedition.  Mr.  Weldon  secured  his  full 
quota  of  deer,  and  ;Mr.  Martin  shot  a  splendid  buck, 
which  Aveighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  when 
dressed.  Jacob  G.  Gandanr.  of  Atberley,  Out.,  for- 
mer champion  jirofessional  oarsman  of  the  world,  was 
the  chief  of  staff.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  ^Martin 
came  nearly  getting  into  an  unpleasant  complication 
as  a  result  of  his  excellent  marksmanship.  On  the 
way  to  the  camp  he  was  telling  another  party  of 
hunters  of  the  fine  animal  he  had  brought  down.  He 
was  informed  that  it  was  their  tame  buck  which  had 
been  hanging  around  their  shanty  for  many  days.  Ex- 
planations followed,  and  the  genial  .secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Ti-ade  Association  was  granted  a  full 
pardon,  even  if  his  enthusiasm  for  big  game  had  ex- 
ceeded his  discretion  and  consideration  of  the  property 
rights  of  others. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

.Mr.  II.  I.  Thomas,  in  conversation  with  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  early  this 
week,  said  that  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
trouble  at  the  Booth  mill,  in  connection  with  the  re- 


]iort    that    a   strike   of   pulp    workers  might   develop 

The  workmen  have  asked  for  a  board  of  concili 
tion.  claiming  that  the  officials  of  the  Booth  pla 
did  not  live  up  to  an  agreement  which  the.v  say  w 
entered  into  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  an  increase 
wages. 

The  Pulji  workers  assert  that  they -were  pronii.si 
they  would  receive  eight  cents  j)cr  iiour  increase' 
wages  when  the  price  of  newsprint  went  to  .$3,50  j) 
humlred  |)OU]uls,  or  seventy  dollars  per  ton.  A  new 
paper  report  published  at  Ottawa  on  Jlonday  say.s 
effect  that  although  the  men  understand  the  firm  h 
succeeded  in  gaining  its  end  and  selling  some  of  i 
newsprint  for  sevent.v  or  more  dollars  per  ton,  th 
officials  §ven  refuse  to  discuss  the  alleged  promisi 
increase. 

The  dissatisfied  emjilo.vees  are  members  of  Doini 
ion  [,ocal  Xo.  I'-i,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  > 
I'ulp.  Sulphite  and   Paper  Mill  Workers. 

Mr.  (leorge  II.  Millen  reported  that  the  workers 
the   E.    B.    Edd.v   compan.v  were   not  .vet   affected  1 
the   reported   labor  disturbance,   and   that   everythii 
was  running  fine  at  the  Eddy  plant.    "We  have  liad  i 
tr  nible.  and  have  not  heard  of  an.v.""  said  Mr.  Millen. 

"We  feel  we  are  getting  .iustice  and  .iustiee,  just 
it  decided  the  war  will  decide  this  (newsprint  inquir; 
and  other  issues,''  said  Mr.  George  H.  Millen  ear 
this  wef'k  in  response  to  the  inqnir.v-by  the  Pulp  ai 
Paper  Magazine  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Canadif 
newsprint  manufacturers  after  the.v  liad  appeared  b 
fore  the  Paper  Control  Tribmial  last  week. 

Till'  manufai'turers.  M'hile  the.v  are  (|uite  content( 
with  the  wa.v  events  shaped  themselves,  are  not  blo> 
ing  any  horns  as  yet.  but  seem  to  he  sitting  bac 
watching,  waiting,  and  confident  that  the  deeisio 
when  it  comes,  will  be  theirs. 

]\rrs.  E.  B.  Eddv.  besides  the  earnest  efforts  pi 
forth  by  Mr.  George  11.  Jlillen,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Ta; 
lor,  of  the  E.  B.  Edd.v  Company,  worked  last  week 
belli  float  the  Victory  Loan,  and  was  successful 
the  extent  of  securing  applications  for  .'ti3..')00  won 
of  boinis.  by  the  splendid  showing  of  a  motor  true 
which  was  in  last  Tuesday's  parade.  ' 

Late  on  Tuesday  Mrs.  Eddy  .secured- the  use  of  oi 
of  the  big  motor  tnu'ks  used  by  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Cor 
pany.  and  had  it  decorated  with  half  a  dozen  big  Vi 
tory  Loan  banners  and  other  at-tractive  adornment 
In  this  she  was  assisted  by  the  ladies  of  St.  Andrew 
church   war  workers. 

Many  spectators  were  attracted  by  the  appearam 
of  the  truck,  and  when  the  women  gave  the  call  "Wl 
are  we?  Who  are  we?  etc.."  quite  a  lot  of  curiosit 
was  aroused.  The  effect  was  shown  at  "V^ietory  Loa 
headduarters  at  the  end  of  the  week,  when  it  was  tol 
the  influence  of  the  attraction  brought  in  .l!3,500  f( 
the  Victory  canse.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Eddy  entertainr 
her  iVsistants  at   the  ''SajKl   Bag", hut. 

M'antiim.'d  , ,n   Patre  104S.1 
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Toronto,  November'  18. 

The  now.spriut  ease  has  been  opened  before  the  ap- 
l)eal  tribunal  in  Ottawa.  As  matters  are  now  sub 
judiee.  the  press  will  have  to  refrain  from  making 
eommciit  on  various  features  of  the  question.  There 
is  a  danger  that  freely  expressed  opinion  might  get 
the  perpetrator  in  duranee  vile.  At  a  time  when  all 
prisoners  are  being  released  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, this  is  not  a  particularly  delightful  period  for 
editors  to  run  wilf\dly  into  trouble — hence  silence. 

The  attempt  by  the  ne^^'spapers  to  have  the  tribunal 
staj-  the  increased  prices,  especially  in  its  retroactive 
features,  until  the  appeal  has  been  decided,  was  not 
successful,  the  judges  deciding  that  they  did  not  pos- 
sees  the  power  to  do  this.  The  outcome,  after  a  two 
days'  sitting,  is  tliat  the- tribunal  will  not  listen  to 
further  evidence  or  order  further  investigation  into 
mill  costs  pending  the  hearing  of  argument  in  the 
newsprint  appeal.  The  tribunal  adjourned  until  Janu- 
ary 6.  "Written  briefs  must  be  submitted  to  the  judges 
by  December  H.  Ff,  in  January,  material  points  de- 
velop in  the  argument  which  ref|uire  further  ehieida- 
tion,  the  court  will  be  free  to  secure  additional  evi- 
dence if  it  then  sees  fit. 

In  the  meantime,  some  interesting  sidelights  are 
developing  and  among  them  are.  with  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  the  cessation  of  tlio  strife  in  Europe, 
how  long  can  a  fixed  price  prevail  and  still  be  legal? 
It  is  contended  that,  under  the  War  Mea.sures  Act,  re- 
strictions can  only  hold  good  for  three  months  after 
the  strife  is  over.  If  the  arbitrary  figure  is  rcTnoved 
in  the  course  of  a  short  while,  producers  I'eel  that 
newsprint  values  will  go  higher  than  even  the  seventy- 
five  dollars  which  is  the  legal  price  prevailing  on  the 
other  side.  Many  milLs  are  satisfied  that,  with  the 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand  prevailing  uninter- 
ruptedlj',  they  could  get  as  much  as  four  cents  and 
even  more,  for  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  print  paper. 
It  is  not  going  to  become  an.v  more  plentiful  with  all 
the  war  countries  in  Europe  clamoring  for  supplies  anr1 
the  removal  of  restrictions  in  regard  to  its  use  should, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  soon  be  lifted. 


Already  plans  are  heard  of  many  big  projects,  aOd 
it  is  .stated  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  $3,- 
000.000  pul])  null  in  Quebec,  and  that  Belgian  capital 
will  be  interested  in  the  great  enterprise.  It  is  un- 
derstood if  the  proposition  goes  through  there  will  be 
no  newsprint  mill  in  connection  with  it.  A  great  deal 
of  bleached'sulphite  has  been  used  of  late  for  the  mak- 
ing of  wood  board  froui  which  containers  are  turned 
out.  These  are  then  coated  with  i)araffin  wax  for  hold- 
ing moist  foods  of  various  kinds  for  the  soldiers.  It 
is  not  expected  that  any  sulphite  pulp  from  Norway 
aiul  SAveileii  will  lie  iirought  to  the  Uuited  States 
before  June  next  or,  at  least,  only  a  small  supply.  It  is 
.stated  that  Etirope  will  consume  most  the  quantities 
available,  and  there  is  little  hope  for  i-elief  from  across 
the  water.  This  means  that  all  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can pul])  mills  will  be  kept  busy  and, will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty  in  disposing  of  their  product. 

The  ])resent  prices  on  ea.sy  bleaching  and  sulphite 
pulp  are  expected  to  continue  untilthe  end  of  the  year, 
and  what  will  then  take  place  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  figure  secured  at  the  mills  for  easy  bleaching  is 
now  .$98  to  $100  a  ton.  On  contract  bleached  is  com- 
manding ifl.lO,  and,  in  souie  instances,  as  high  as  .$18.5 
has  been  secured.  Reports  to  hand  are  to  the  effect 
that  pul])  wood  is  getting  dearer  all  the  while,  and 
that,  delivered  at  "Waterto^^•n,  N.Y.,  the  figure  for 
jieeled  wood  is  $20  to  $2'-]  per  cord,  while,  at  some 
Quebec  points,  the  quotation  for  rough  wood  delivered 
at  the  mills  is  $16  to  .$17,  which  is  full.y  one  hundred 
per  cent,  higher  than  two  years  ago.  One  firm,  which 
has  1.200  si|uare  miles  of  pulp  wood  limits  and  onlv  a 
drive  of  70  miles  to  get  the  wood  to  their  mills,  in  or- 
der to  be  asstired  of  a  supply,  have  gone  outside  and 
bought  60,000  cords  from  contractors.  The  influenza 
stopped  operations  entirely,  in  a  number  of  camps,  and 
the  men  getting^  afraid  of  the  outcome,  went  out  of 
the  bush,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  verv  many  of  them 
will  come  back.  The  close  of  the  war  will  not  let 
loose  an.v  ayipreeiable  amount  of  help  in  time  to  cut 
this  season,  and  it  will  be  another  .vear  before  luml)er- 
jack  labor  will  be  moi-e  plentiful.  Wages  in  camps 
arc  higher  this  season  than  ever,  ruuning  up  to  sixt.A'- 
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five  aud  seventy  ilollars.  while  last  wiuter  the  top 
notch  was  not  more  tlian  sixty  dollars.  It  is  also  stat- 
ed that  niaintciianee  in  tiie  way  of  supplies  and  over- 
head is  running  fi-nm  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  ahead  of 
last  winter. 

Canadian  sulpiiifc  plants  believe  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  .some  export  business  in  a  few  months,  par- 
tie\ilarly  in  easy  bicaeliing,  as  there  will  be  more  room 
on  the  return  voyage  of  the  shii^s  whieli  bring  back  the 
boys  from  Eurii|)e.  True,  tliese  vessels  will  have  to 
take  over  food,  but  they  will  not  have  to  transport 
munitions  or  men.  and  this  space  should  be  available 
for  other  commodities.  If  the  Shipping  Boards  are 
ready  to  act  in  conjunction  witli  the  various  interests 
there  should  be  a  fail-  jiroportionate  allotment  for  all 
articles  than  can  be  exi)ortcd.  On  the  whole,  the  sul- 
phite producers  look  for  good  times,  and  believe  that 
the  i)reseiit   production  and  prices  will  be  kept  up. 

It  is  stated  that  one  Canadian  company,  which  now 
turns  out  a  large  quantity  of  easy  bleaching  sulphite, 
will  convert  about  two-thirds  of  its  output  into 
bleached  pulp  and  that  steps  have  already  been  un- 
dertaken with  this  end  in  view.  This  will  result  in 
over  a  hundred  tons  of  bleached  fibre  coming  on  the 
market,  and  in  this  commodity  there  has  been  a  great 
scarcity  of  late. 

There  is  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  ground  wood 
situation.  Mo.st  of  the  mills,  owing  to  the  excellent 
water  conditions,  have  been  grinding  their  own  me- 
clianical  pulj).  which  has  caused  the  rather  dull  state 
in  this  branch  of  the  trade,  and  keeps  prices  down. 
All  other  de]iartmcnts  of  the  |)ul])  and  paper  industry 
are  looking  forward  to  a  good  season  during  the  pro- 
gress of  reconstruction  and  readjustment,  and  see  no 
reason  why  there  shoidd  be  adverse  effects  in  any  line. 
Business  liolds  up  well  and  should  lie  better  from  this 
out  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  influenza,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Victory  Loan  Camjiaign.  the  Peace 
demonstrations  and  other  disturbing  elements  which 
cheeked  production.  From  this  on  things  should  be 
normal  or  rather  getting  back  to  normal.  The  future 
is  viewed  with  confidence  and  assurance  if  producers 
and  consumers  will  only  keep  their  feet  on  the  earth 
and  do  not  lose  their  heads. 

According  to  a  late  return,  the  total  pulp  wood  cut 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  during  the  past  year  was 
44ri,9TS  cords,  of  which  approximately  equal  amounts 
were  taken  off  Crown  timber  areas  and  settlers"  lots. 
It  is  believed  that,  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
there  mav  be  a  larger  cut  this  season  than  in  1917. 

In  regard  to  the  supply  of  men  for  camps  m  the 
woods,  an  eastern  company  reports  that  conditions 
could  not  be  worse  than  they  arc  at  present,  although 
they  hope  there  will  soon  be  some  improvement.  Men 
were  scarce  when  logging  was  started,  but  since  the 
epidemic  struck  the  country,  camps  have  been  prac- 
ticallv  depleted,  and  it  is  a  .piestion  whether  fn-ms 
arc  going  to  be  able  to  get  labor  to  go  back. 

hrret'ard  to  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market,  white 
shaving^  are  keeping,  up  well,  but  there  has  been  a 
tcmi)orarv  slump  on  news  and  nuxed  papers,  while 
l„„>k  stock  magazine  stock  and  light  ledgers  have  been 
lailin.'  off.  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  news 
and  mixed  papers.  The  trouble  started  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  --nn'  am(mg  so  many  mills,  but  it 
is  confidentlv  expected  that  things  will  open  up  again 
in  the  near  future.     Rags  arc  dull  but  prices  remain 


practically  unchanged.  It  is  reported  that  mills  have 
been  holding  off  in  the  hope  that  dealers  would  land- 
slide prices  tlie  same  as  they  did  on  the  low  grades  of 
papers. 

At  tlic  recent  annual  meeting  of  a  Canadian  bank 
when  the  resources  and  market  conditions  of  the 
country  were  clo.sely  reviewed,  the  President  ex- 
jiressed  the  liope  that  every  CDiifidence  would  prevail, 
and  that  tilings  would  return  ijuickly  to  their  normal 
conditions.  Touching  upon  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try he  staled  that  (Janada  was  i-x|>andiiig  very  rapidly 
in  this  line,  and  was  taking  a  leading  position  becau.se 
of  her  extensive  natural  advantages  in  water  powers 
and  forests,  but  the  wood  was  being  ii.sed  in  such 
((uantities  that  the  iei)lenishing  of  the  forests  by  re- 
planting should  eng^age  the  attention  of  the  provin- 
cial  governments. 

In  reference  to  the  general  book  and  wi-iting  paper 
situation,  a  leading  member  of  the  trade  this  week 
stated  that  they  exjiected  soon  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
a  larger  export  business  than  they  had  been  doing,  to 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  At  present, 
home  consumption  took  up  much  of  their  output,  but 
they  intend,  if  things  keep  up  and  monetary  condi- 
tions improve,  so  far  as  undertaking  new  establish- 
ments is  concerned,  to  erect  a  new  paper  mill  in 
XorthM-estern  Ontario.  Confidence  in  the  future  is 
ictpiirccl.  and  if  the  luiblic  mind  is  of  the  opinion  that 
times  will  continue  good,  this  manufacturer  had  n'> 
doubt  about  the  ante-war  period.  Tie  added  that  what 
created  demoralization  in  any  trade,  was  people  think- 
ing and  talking  about  such  things.  The  mental  atti- 
tude of  manufacturers  and  consumers  would  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  influencing  readjustment  and  ab- 
sorption. On  the  whole,  a  favorable  outlook  reigns, 
and  no  radical  change  in  the  market  is  expected,  al- 
though there  may  be  some  easing  up  in  the  acute  la- 
bor situation.  There  is  not  the  probability  of  the  tie- 
ii|)  this  season  the  same  as  there  was  last. 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock. 

Xn.  1    white    envelope    cuttings $5.75 

No.  1   soft  white  shavings $4.75 

White  Blanks JJJO 

Heavy  ledger  .stock g.^ 

No.  1  magazine *^-"" 

No.  1  book  stock -^l-oO 

.\'o.  1  new  manilas ti'-o 

No.  1  print  manila *^^- 

Folded  news *■ $'-C 

Overissue • -^f 

Kraft Y;^ 

No.  1   clean  mixed  papers Vi!i  nn 

So.  1   shirt  cuttings IWnn 

No.  1   unbleached  cotton  cuttings io^n 

No.  1    fancv  shirf  cuttings  .  .   . $3.^0 

So.  1   blue  overall,  "uttings iin'nn 

Bleached  shoe  clip Iq-n 

rnbleached  shoe  clip •    -^^'^ 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings io  nn 

Light  colored  ht.siery  cuttings $8-00 

New  licht  flannellctte  cuttings $9-25 

No.  2  white  shiri,  cuttings 1a(v\ 

ritv  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)     ..   ., $4.00 

Flock  and  satinettes $--9-^ 

Tflilor  rags ^^-^^ 
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i;il  lo  I'lilp  &  Paper  Magazine  hy  R,  W.  JOJjLY.) 
New  York,  November  17,  1917. 
Ki)ll(i\\  inu-  tlic  si.-rniiifir  of  tlie  armistice  last  Sunday, 
•■vi'iits  ill  the  general  business  of  this  metropolis  are 
latlicr  uneertain.  Business  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
say  tliat  the  sadden  change  in  international  affairs 
will  take  some  days  to  adjust  general  business.  As 
(lay.s  pass  by  one  finds  it  more  or  less  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate the  full  significance.  Everyone  here,  however, 
is  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  future,  be- 
lieving that  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  wil  witness  a 
period  of  uni)recedented  prosperity  in  this  country.  If 
siieli  really  comes  to  pass,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  by 
the  majority  of  men  canvassed  with  by  your  corres- 
pondent, the  paper  industry  will  have  it's  full  share  of 
the  prosiierity. 

Local  jobbers  and  manufacturers  are  weighing  con- 
ditions carefully  and  marking  time.  Local  business  as 
a  whole  cannot  be  classed  as  good  during  these  past 
few  days.  Oonsnmers  are  buyin":  only  for  require- 
ments of  au  immediate  necessity.  Some  believe  that 
the  sudden  change  in  the  foreign  situation  will  have 
a  tendency  to  lower  prices.  TTowever,  manufacturers 
do  not  seem  to  give  much  thought  to  this  particular 
feature  of  the  situation. 

The  labQr  problem  seems  to  trouble  them  most  now. 
If  the  present  scale  of  wages  continues  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  there  is  no  prosjiects,  they  say.  for  any 
reductions   in    prices. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  continues  to  be  strong, 
and  fortunately  stocks  are  sufficient  to  meet  re(|uire- 
ments  and  deliveries  are  going  forward  with  little  trou- 
ble. The  rumor  circulated  in  local  circles  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  about  cheajier  news  prices,  could  not 
be  confirmed  in  any  one  soui-ce.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
your  correspondent  could  find  no  one  who  would  in- 
timate that  there  ^vas  aii.v  signs,  of  a  weakening  in  this 
iiiai'k(>t. 

Writings  and  Ixuids  are  holding  their  o.wn  in.  both 
price  and  demand,  but  it  is  intimated  that  now  that  the 
riovernment  is  curtailing  in  so  many  depaytments- there, 
is  a  possil)ilif.\-  that  a  falling  off  in  demand  will  soon 
be    noticeable. 

The  roofing  market  is  inclined  to  be  slow  and  Wrap- 
|)ings  and  Krafts  have  taken  a  slight  slump.  Tissues 
•ire  without  change  over  the  week,  and  Tioards  are  just 
about  holding  their  own. 

Tlicrc    sccnis   to    lie    refl(M'tcd       in    tln'    irroimd    wood 


]iulp  market  a  rather  strong  undertone.  "While  the 
demand  over  the  week  has  not  been  what  might  be 
called  good,   stocks  on   hand   have  been  drawn   up   in 

big  proportions  during  the  past  few  months.  As  a 
I'on.sequence  the  available  supply  at  present  is  of  such 

proportions  as  to  indicate  an  early  .scarcity.  This  will 
naturally   reflect   higher   jirice.s. 

Many  local  imjiortcrs  arc  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
not  be  many  months  now  before  bleached  sulphites 
M-ill  be  coming  into  this  port  from  Scandinavia,  and 
relieve  the  shortage  which  has  prevailed  here  for 
many  months.  There  is  no  change  in  the  domestic 
sulphite  situation.  There  continues  to  be  a  strong 
demand  for  all  grades  and  prices  are  being  firmlj 
maintaineii. 

The  .situation  in  the  waste  paper  and  rag  market 
continues  quiet.  Collection!?,  however,  have  been  bet- 
ter over  the  week,  and  .stocks  on  hand  in  local  ware- 
houses are  of  .sufficient  quantities  to  take  care  of  cur- 
rent demands. 


Telephones:  Murray  Hill    '  ■*246  Han.  Lagerloef,   Pre.'t  &    I  reas. 

,  4247  Orvar  Hylin,  Vice-Pre..  &   Sec'y 
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SULPHITE   PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  I'liited  King- 
dom and  in  th(>  Far  East,  and  w  ould  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Ex|)ort  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60     BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

LEAD    PIPE 

Not  only  does  the  Hoyt  Metal  Co.  furnish  Sheet  Lead  and  Hard  Sheet  Lead  which  we  believe  is 
superior  to  any  other  Lead  manufactured,  but  our  Lead  Pipe  and  Waste  is  made  out  of  the  best  select- 
ed stock  of  known  acid  resisting  qualities.  We  believe  we  can  safely  state  that  our  Pipe  will  last  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  longer  than  any  other  Pipe  on  the  mark'^t  This  is  a  broad  statement  but  a 
trial  order  will  easily  verify  the  above. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  Catalogue. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Lonis,  Mo.    Now  York,  N.  Y. 


t>  t  L  P    A  N  D    P  A  P  E  R    M  A  ft  A  Z  I  N  R  47 

MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON   BUILDING     -     TORONTO,  CANADA 


Specialize  in 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41  St  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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OTTAWA  NOTES. 

(Continued   from  Page  1042.) 

But  tlif  t'ffoit  of  the  K.  H.  Pxldy  Company  did  not 
stop  witli  independent  work  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Eddy.  Mr 
Goorg:e  II.  Millen  and  Mr.  John  F.  Taylor  were  frrent 
exeeiitivc  jiiid  active  forces  in  the  eampaif;"  whirl 
fjave  tlic  Cil.x  of  Ilidl.  Que.,  the  proud  distinction  nl 
ffoinfi  "over  tiu'  to]).'"  and  {yettinj;  two  crowns  on  it^ 
lionor  flag,  wiiicli  was  presented  officially  to  the  cit\ 
on  Satur(la.\'  last  by  His  Excellency  the  Duke  and  Hii 
(iraee  the  Duchess  of  Dcvon.shire. 

It  was  the  first  official  visit  of  Their  Excellencies  tn 
the  Cit.\-  of  Hull.  Each  of  them  sew(!d  on  a  crown  fi 
HulCs  honor  flag.  The  city  went  well  past  its  obje<- 
tive.  and  outside  of  the  office  staff  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Com|)an.v  employees,  subscribed  between  eight  and  ten 
thou.saud  dollars.  Mr.  Jolui  V.  Orde.  K.C..  counsel 
for  the  company  in  the  luMvspriut  investigation,  was 
chairman  of  the  Ottawa    Victury   Loan  Committee. 

1)1  Ottawa  l)otli  tlu'  .lournal  and  Citizen  newspa- 
pers received  tlu'ir  honor  flags.  The  supply  depart- 
ment of  tlu'  po.st  office  branch  with  34  employees,  re- 
corded thirty  individual  subscriptions  taking  H'-'>,000 
Avorth  of  bonds,  or  Hi'-,  per  cent,  of  the  annual  pay- 
roll. 

Employees  of  the  American  Uaiik  Note  Company 
subscribed  for  $7H.OOO  worth  of  bonds  as  compared 
with  '$39,700  worth  last  .vear.  A  total  of  455  em- 
ployees, or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  staff  took 
boiids.  Twenty-five  employees  of  Oain  Printer.  Lim- 
ited, subscribed  for  $2,500  worth  of  Victory  goods. 
Their  are  only  thirty-three  employees  in  the  plant. 

With  an  odd  excei)tiou,  Ottawa  paper  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  establi.shments  went  well  "over 
tlic  top"  to  float  the  loan.  The  amount  of  John  K. 
Booth's  subscription  was  not   publicly  announced. 

"It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  time  when  electric  ener 
gy  will  compete  successfully  on  a  large  scale  with 
coal,  oil,  gas,  etc..  for  heating,"  says  Mr.  A.  S.  L. 
Barnes,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Com- 
jtaiiy  in  a  report  he  recently  made  to  the  R<>search 
Council. 

The  future  of  hydro  electric  development  according 
to  Mr.  Barnes,  lies  mainly  in  its  use  for  mechanical 
power  purpo.ses.  To  heat  houses  in  Tx)ronto  alone 
would  require  960,000  H.P..  while  the  output  of  Niag- 
ara is  only  780,000  horse  power.  Six  million  horse 
power  represents  the  whole  possible  development  of 
Niagara  power.  Before  the  cost  of  heating  by  electric- 
ity would  be  equalled  by  heating  with  coal,  the  price 
of  coal  would  liav.'  to  he  $15.50  per  ton.— "HELP. 


This  Trade  Mark  on  Your  Belts 


ScamelHAIRi 
"TcAMECBRAND^ 


iBELW 


.\ssures    increased    production,    less    trouble    and 
longer   life    than    any   other    Belting. 


Sole  Makers 

F.  REDDAWAY  &  CO 

653  St.  Paul  Street  West. 


MONTRE.M. 


f^CHIPPED   WOODf-rCbeaktlPtdp 

'Cloan.   Uniformly  Dried,   Packed 

Jii  Wire-bound  Bale*  j_^( 

Wood  Pulps  ^^^ 

Palp  Wood     _^  fSs\3       P  , 


$^ 


IReUiibiUty 


"'(^ 


Paper 


Domeattc  and  Ex^rt 

0\IIZy'  Ot*Ui  fim^ht*,  etc  tvreitSr  »rt»ft*i 

V>^BK«.>  145  St.  iam»  &reet.  MONTREAL 

ruoae  Ms  n  »»»» 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 


Rags,   New  Cuttings,    Bagging,   Etc. 


MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 

PHONES,  VANDERBILT  3440-3441-3442-3443. 


Dayton — B.   H.  a»*d.  Xal<unazoo — T.   D.    Hasksll. 

Holyoke — J.   B.    Woodruff,   Inc. 


WINDSOR  BRAND 

Caustic   Soda    »"d 
Bleaching    Powder 

Manufactured  by:  — 

CANADIAN     SALT     COMPANY    LIMITED 
Windsor,         -  -  Ont. 

Selling  Agents: — 

Nichols  Chemical  Co.,    Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que.  and  Toronto,  Ont. 


Wanted    Immediately 

Return  Tubular  Boiler  6'  .x  18' 
or  equivalent,  115'  working  pres 
sure    to    pass    Ontario   inspection 


I   Canada  Boxboard  Co.  Ltd. 


182  Shearer  St., 


Montreal 


Nov.  28,  1918. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  GERMAN  PRESS. 

Till'  newspaper  in  Germany  lias  been  used  from  be- 
fore the  war  to  misi'epreseut  the  truth  aud  mislead  the 
people  of  that  country.  Planted  propagandists  have 
also  endeavored  to  create  misunderstandings  in  neutral 
and  -allied  countries.  Four  years  of  falsehood,  exag- 
geration and  suppression  have  so  distorted  the  minds 
of  German  journalists  that  now  in  the  presence  of  ap- 
jiroaehing  peace  they  continue  to  lie. 

In  formulating  the  terms  of  tlie  armi.stice,  every  pre- 
i-aution  was  taken  to  insure  the  military  advantage  al- 
ready gained  by  the  arms  of  the  Allies.  It  seems  to 
us  that  an  important  point  was  overlooked  in  neglect- 
ing to  insist  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  situation  be 
accurately  told  to  the  German  people.  Reports  circu- 
hited  through  Germanj-  deliberately  distorted  the  facts, 
and  so  has  begun  a  mis-education  of  the  people  in  re- 
spect to  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  the  intention  of 
the  Allies.  No  country  should  hereafter  be  permitted 
to  plan  and  carry  on  a  campaign  expressly  designed 
to  inspire  and  sustain  hatred  of  another  people.  There 
is  too  much  hate  now.  We  can  never  cease  to  despise 
tlie  dastardly  methods  of  the  Hun,  but  we  can  not  af- 
foi-d  to  allow  a  future  member  of  the  world  family  of 
nations  to  grow  up  with  premeditated  hate  for  all  the 
others.     That  is  only  to  invite  more  trouble. 

The  press  of  Germany  should  be  allowed,  persuaded 
i)i'  i-equired  to  tell  the  truth,  and  show  the  German  peo- 
ple that  the  winning  of  the  war  by  the  Allies  has  really 
unshackled  their  nation  from  unendurable  bonds  and 
burdens  of  a  military  caste.  They  should  be  plainly 
ti)l(l  that  tlieir  support  of  this  group  of  fire-eaters 
lias  necessarily  shouldered  the  consequent  responsibili- 
ties uiion  them,  and  that  the  sooner  they  organize  their 
vaunted  efficiency  in  establishing  order  and  industry, 
tile  soonei'  will  they  pay  their  debts  and  be  fit  to  call 
themselves  men.  The  product  of  the  paper  mill-  could 
be  used  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  tell  the  Germans 
the  truth. 


THE  EXAMPLE  COUNTS. 

The  Spanisli  River  News  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  in  printing  the 
following  appeal  in  prominent  form: 

"WELCOME  THE  NEW  MAN." 
Give  him  the  glad  hand. 
]\rake  him  feel  at  home. 

Show  him  a  good  example  by  being  careful  and  teach 
him  accidents  are  unnecessary." 

This  advice  is  put  in  an  appropriate  place,  immedi- 
ately after  a  list  of  19  accidents  occurring  in  one  month 
in  the  three  mills  of  the  company.  A  new  man  can 
not  be  expected  to  know  thfl  kinks  and  wrinkles  of  un- 
familiar machines  and  processes,  and  he  is  much  more 
likely  to  learn  by  the  example  than  by  the  expostula- 
tion of  his  boss  and  fellow-workman.  It  is  a  case  of 
"What  yon  ai-e  speaks  so  loudly.   1   cannot  hear  what 


you  say,"  when  the  foreman  tells  a  man  the  right  way, 
the  careful  way,  and  then  proceeds  to  take  risks  himself 
"or  allow  older  employees  to  be  careless.  Many  foremen 
do  not  even  trouble  with  the  explanation.  Bjtli  ex- 
planation and  example  are  needed,  especially  the  ex- 
ample, and  the'  need  applies  to  all. 


IT  PAYS  TO  STICK. 

The  Portland  Orcgonian  says:  "A  Kansas  editor  com- 
plains that  'nobody  sticks'  in  these  times  of  plenty  of 
jobs  for  all.  The  statement  is  too  sweeping,  but  there 
is  truth  in  it.  A  good  many  do  not  'stick'  who  ought 
to  do  so.  They  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  sticking.'  Some  day  jobs  may  not  be  so 
common,  and  it  will  surprise  some  of  the  wandering 
ones  to  find  that  they  liave  not  learned  enough  about 
any  one  trade  to  make  them  valuable  to  any  employer. 
The  young  man  who  is  doing  one  thing  to-day  and  an- 
other the  day  after  to-morrow  is  overlooking  the  chance 
to-  establish  himself  in  a  career,  and  he  is  breeding  in 
himself  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which  will  make  it 
hard  for  him  to  be  happy  in  all  the  years  to  come.  No- 
thing can  be  said  against  ((uitting  one  job  for  a  better 
one;  ambition  ought  to  be  encouraged;  but  the  worker 
ought  to  assure  himself  that  the  change  is  for  the  bet- 
ter and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  change.  Employ- 
ers nowadays  know  how  great  is  the  loss  to  industry 
re.sTilting   from   mere   aimlessness. " 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  especially  in  the  pidp  and 
liapei-  industry.  In  order  to  get  the  worm,  the  early 
bird  must  stav  and  dig. 


FILMS  FOR  PULP  MEN. 

One  of  the  chief  discussions  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Woodlands  Section  was  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  getting  hardwoods  out  of  the  forest.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  during  the  week  of  December  8,  the  Pathe 
News  films  will  include  750  feet,  showing  tractors  at 
work.  The  necessity  of  introducing  up-to-date  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  woods  will  make  this  of  special  in- 
terest to  pul)i  and  paper  men  who  operate  in  the  woods. 

Another  film  of  interest  to  the  industry  is  "The 
Source,"  based  on  a  recent  story  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post.  It  relates  the  beginning  of  the  sulphate  pulp 
industry  in  the  Tlnited  States,  and  while  not  necessarily 
true  to  fact,  is  a   fascinating  story. 


LUMBERMEN  MET  IN  MONTREAL. 

At  a  joint  luncheon  Tuesday  of  the  Canadian  Lum- 
bermen's Association  and  the  Eastern  Spruce  Associa- 
tion, presided  over  by  Sir  William  Price,  it  was  de- 
cided to  merge  the  latter  with  the  former.  The  next 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  St.  John,  N.B.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  asking  assistance  from  federal  and 
provincial  governments  in  solving  transportation  and 
other  problems.  W.  Gerard  Power  presided  at  the 
business  ses-sions. 
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The  Cost  in  Coal   of  Avoidable 
Belt  Slip 

Avoidable  losses  are  the  ones  to  stop,  always,  es- 
pecially if  they  can  be  stopped  at  small  expense. 

Never  before  have  we  understood  the  strategic  and 
money  value  of  coal  as  thoroughly  as  wc  do  now. 
Never  before  has  it  been  so  necessary  for  us  to  save, 
even  though  considerable  money  must  be  spent  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  saving. 

One  of  the  very  simplest  lo.sses  to  overcome,  how- 
ever, and  at  small  expense,  is  belt  slip,  and  since  belts 
are  used  to  so  great  an  extent  it  will  pay  to  look  into 
the  matter  with  more  thoroughness  than  has  been 
given  it  in  the  past.  To  show  the  extent  of  the  loss 
of  money  through  slipi)ing  of  the  main  belt  alone  a 
chart,  supplied  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cling- 
Surface  Company.  Buffalo,  N.Y..  is  shown  herewith, 
upon  which  this  is  easily  ascertained.  Ry  glancing  up 
and  down  column  "D""  of  this  chart  it  is  evident  that 
•the  "Cost  of  Avoidable  Belt  Slip  per  Year  in  Dol- 
lars'" may  vary  all  the  wa\-  from  the  smallest  sums 
into  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

Where  the  power  in  the  first  place  is  geuerateil  by 
a  .steam  engine  and  is  then  transmitted  to  a  generator 
or  to  the  main  shaft  through  a  main  belt  it  is  evident 
that  the  "entire  coal  pile"  passes  through  that  in  the 
form  of  euerg\'.  literally  speaking.  If  the  belt  slips, 
which  it  should  not  do,  a  certain  portion  of  the  coal 
pile  does  not  "get  through"  but  is  lost  into  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  form  of  waste  heat.    A  main  belt  is  mere- 
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ly  a  ••link"  connecting  the  engine  with  the  generator 
or  with  the  machines  themselves.  In  fact,  every  belt 
that  transmits  power  is  a  connecting  link,  and  the 
efficiency  of  that  link  depends  largely  upon  the  free- 
dom from  slippage  and  the  avoidance  of  strain  on  the 


shafts.     Slipless.  easy-rnnning  belts  are  most  desirable. 

A  Power  Plant  is  a  Train  of  Links. 

For    the    niomcnt    it    might    hi-    well    to   dwell    upon 

this  thought,  as  it  is  .seldom  looked  at  in  just  this  light. 

We   have   for  the   first  link   the  coal   on  the   grates 

which  only  perfect  combustion  can  turn  into  maximinn 

heat :   next   the   boiler  shell    and   tubes — they   must   h- 

clean   to  bring  the  heat   link  to  the  steam   link;  ne.xi 

the  steam  line  from  boiler  to  engine  or  turbine — larg> 

cnoutrh  and  well   insulate<l:  then  the  engine  or  turliin^ 

link   which  joins  heat  energy  and   mechanical   energy 

— only  careful  design,  proper  valve  setting  and  much 

care  minimize  losses  here. 

Then,  where  power  is  disti-ibuted  solely  through 
belts  and  pulleys,  the  belts,  pulleys,  and  shafts  or  elec- 
trical cables  to  the  final  motoi-s  and  belts  are  the  con- 
necting links  up  to  the  vei'y  machines  themselves. 

if  the  efficiency  of  every  link  is  maintained  at  its 
highest  point  the  power  end  of  the  i)lant  is  beyond 
criticism.  The  overall  efficiency  will  then  be  very 
high.  But  if  the  efficiency  of  every  link  is  low  or  in- 
different the  overall  efficiency  of  the  jiower  end  will 
be  distressingly  low. 

Mere  Matter  of  Detail? 
^lany  of  us  talk  glibly  about  efficiency  as  though 
it  could  be  acquired  ovei-  night.  Thus  one  man  has 
stated  that  "" Efficiency  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail." 
His  definition  is  all  right,  but  detail  is  not  a  •"mei-f 
matter." 

Belt  Slip  is  Not  a  "Mere  Matter"  Either. 
For  these  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  ' 
power  transmission   thi'ough  belting  is  a  ""detair'  on 
which   we  should   "plug"  until   all   avoidable  slip   ' 
eliminated.      It    is  esijccially   imi)ortant.   as  stated   b< 
fore,  where  all  the  power  passes  through  a  single  main 
drive  belt.     Each  percent  of  slip  in  such  a  belt  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  coal  pile. 

Roughly,  two  per  cent,  of  the  potential  power  in 
the  driving  pulley  of  the  engine  is  represented  b.v  "belt 
creep."  Its  loss  is  unavoidable  because  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  belt.  This  has  been  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  chart,  so  the  reader  can  go  ahead  and 
connect  known  values,  while  the  intersection  with  col- 
umn "D"  gives  the  avoidable  money  loss. 

Simply  zig-zag  acro.ss  the  chart  twice  with  a  straight- 
edge, as  .sho^^^l  by  the  dotted  lines  .and  the  money  \o^~ 
is  immediately  found.     Thus  if  the  total  belt  slip 
6  per  cent,    (column  A)   and  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton 
is  .+4.00  (column  K).  run  a  straight  line  through  thosr 
two    points   and    locate   the   intersection    with    column 
■■("."     Then  from  that  ]>oint  of  intersection  run  o\< 
to   the   tons  of  coal   burned    per  year  ■  (which  in   tl 
in.statiee  has  been  stated  as  1  000  tons),  and  the  ci- 
of  avoidable   belt   sli])   per  year   is   shown   by  coluin 
•D"  as  being  $160.00. 

For  $160.00.  as  the  makers  say.  one  can  purcha.si- 
great    deal    of   ("ling-Surface,    and    one   can    in    con- 
quence  well  afford  to  give  a  little  time  every  moni 
to  the  care   of   the   belting.     Yearly   loss  due  to  b. 
slip  is  often  considerably  greater  than  $160.00,  for 
must   be  remembered   that  this  chart  applies  only   : 
one  belt-the  main  belt.     If  all  of  the  distributing 
secondary  belt  slips  equally  as  much  as  this  the  year 
loss  is  doubl»r  triple,  or  even   four  times  as  much  ;i- 
$160.00. 

To  give  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  "Total 
Belt  Slip  Per  Cent."  let  us  take  an.  example.    .    You 
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t'uid  by  means  of  a  revolutiou  counter  that  a  given 
driven  pulley  is  rotating  only  940  times  per  minute. 
You  figure  that  without  slip  it  should  'rotate  1,000 
times  per  minute.  60  revolutions  per  minute,  there- 
fore, are  absolutely  lost.  Dividing  this  60  by  the 
r.p.ui.  that  pulley  should  make  you  get  0.060  or  6 
per  cent,  which  is  the  '"Total  Belt  Slip."  After  hav- 
ing made  thi.s  determination,  now,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  apply  it  to  the  chart  as  has  been  don(\  and  deter- 
mine the  money  loss  per  year  due  to  such  slip. 

Furthermore,  belts  which  do  not  slip  do  not  require 
tension  and  can  be  run  easj^  or  slack,  every  belt  thus  re- 
lieved of  its  tension  reduces  by  that  much  the  total  plant 
friction  load  and  this  means  also  a  longer-lived  belt, 
eool  bearings,  less  oil  used,  less  time  of  men  and  ma- 
chines lost  during  repairs,  and  more  power  at  the 
macliines,  for  frii^tion  represents  lost  powei'. 


Machine  for  Converting-  Pulp 
Into  Sheets 

r.  S.  Patent  1,223,905.  By  Henry  Geer  Rogers,  of  Au 
.■>able  Forks,  New  York. 

The  present  invention  is  an  improvement  on  the  ma- 
chine for  which  a  patent  was  granted  on  October  10, 
1911,  No.  1,005.655,  said  machine  being  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  paper  or  other  pulp  intO'  sheets,  and 
delivering  the  same  in  a  partially  dry  state.    . 

Tlie  patented  machine  referred  to  is  distinguished 
by  squeezing  rollers  driven  at  a  predetermined  rate 
;ni(l  tension-breaking  rollers  driven  at  a  relatively 
higher  rate,  together  with  means  so  acting  on  the  pulji 
as  to  weaken  the  same  on  ti"ansverse  lines  wherebj'  a 
sheet  will  be  severed  by  the  relatively  higher  speed  of 
the  breaking  rollers.  Tn  the  patented  construction 
till-  imlp-gathering  e.vlindei-  ha.s  longitudinally  dis- 
posed members  thereon,  which  produce  thinner  and 
consequently  weaker  lines  across  the  sheets  of  pulp  as 
the  same  is  gathered  by  the  cylinder. 

In  the  present  invention  the  weakened  lines  are  pro- 
du -ed  by  means  of  a  groove  in  one  of  the  final  pair  of 
squeezing  rollers,  whereby  the  grooved  portion  of  tlie 
roller  will  leave  the  sheet  wet  along  the  line  of  the 
groove,  thereby  causing  the  sheet  to  readily  part  at 
this  line  ill  respon.se  to  the  higher  speed  of  the  break- 
ing rollers.  The  present  invention  comprises  also  a 
washing  means  for  one  of  the  aprons  forming  part  of 
the  machine. 

The  invention  will  be  particularly  explained  in  the 
■-lie-ific  description  following. 

Reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings forming  a  part  of  this  specification  in  which  simi- 
lar reference  characters  indicate   corresponding  parts 


iu  all  the  views. 

Figures  1  and  2  represent  together  a  central  longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  machine  for  carrying  out  my  in- 
vention ; 

Fig.  3  is  a  plan  view  of  that  portion  of  the  machine 
corresponding  with  Fig.  2. 

The  machine  illu.strated  corresponds  in  the  main 
with  that  illustrated  in  the  patent  above  mentioned, 
afid  embodies  in  its  construction  .suitable  supporting 
frames  com])rising  the  side  frames  5.  5,  rigidly  con- 
nected together.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  machine  frame 
is  arranged  a  pulp  vat  6,  in  which  is  joi;rnaled,  so  as 
to  dip  into  the  pulp  a  substantial  depth,  a  pulp-ga- 
thering cylinder  7,  this  cylinder  being  of  hollow  con- 
struction with  the  periphery  formed  by  a  screen  8.  In 
the  patented  construction  the  said  cylinder  is  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  imporous  pulp  weakeners 
generally  arranged  diametrically  opposite  each  other 
on  the  cylinder  longitudinally  thereof  so  as  to  be 
transverse  to  the  web  of  pulp  which  the  cylinder  ga- 
thers in  its  rotation  within  tlie  vat.  In  accordance 
with  the  present  invention  weakened  lines  are  pro* 
duced  ill  the  pu\p  by  reason  of  a  longitudinal  groove 
or  grooves  9  in  one  of  the  rollers  of  the  final  pair  of 
squeezing  rollers  hereinafter  referred  to.  One  or 
several  grooves  9  will  be  produced  according  to  the 
desired  length  of  shoots. 

One  of  the  journals  10  of  the  pulp-gathering  cylin- 
der is  made  hollow  and  is  connected  to  the  sewer  or 
other  suitable  point  of  discharge  for  carrying  off  the 
waste  water  whicli  is  strained  by  the  screen  from 
the  pulp. 

Some  distance  in  advance  of  and  elevated  above  the 
pulp  vat  6  are  jouriialed  one  above  the  other  in  suit- 
able bearings  carried  by  the  side  frames  5,  5,  squeez- 
ing rollers  11,  11;  also  likewise,  mounted  between  the 
vat  and  the  rollers  11.  is  a  relatively  smaller  pair  of 
squeezing,  rollers  12,  12,  the  bearings  of  the  upper 
rollers  11  and  12  of  each  pair  of  squeezing  rollers  be- 
ing vertically  ad.justable  on  vertical  guides  13  and  14 
respectively,  and  normally  pressed  to  the  rollers  be- 
low by  suitable  means,  such  as  the  levers  15  and  16, 
fulcrumed  at  the  inner  ends  to  a  part  of  the  frame 
structure  and  at  an  intermediate  point  to  their  re- 
spective bearings.  The  squeezing  rollers  12  are  shown 
in  Fig.  5  to  be  arranged  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than 
the  squeezing  rollers  11 ;  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
upper  squeezing  rollers  and  at  substantially  the  same 
respective  levels  are  guide  rollers  17  and  IS.  Inter- 
mediate the  two  sets  of  squeezing  rollers  and  respec- 
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tively  (11  ranged  above  aud  below  the  upper  squeezing 
rollers  are  guide  rollers  19  and  20. 

Suitably  journaled  immediately  above  the  pul,p- 
gatherinij  cylinder  is  a  pressing  roller  21.  and  direct- 
ly forward  thereof  at  res])eetive  higher  and  lower 
levels  are  guide  rollers  22  and  23.  A  guide  roller  24 
is  arranged  in  advance  of  and  slightly  above  the  guide 
roller  23;  and  guide  rollers  25.  26  and  27  are  arranged 
substantially  one  below  the  other:  with  the  uppei- 
guide  roller  2ii  slightly  depressed  below  the  guide 
roller  24.  A  guide  roller  28  is  also  arranged  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  lower  squeezing  roller  11  and  at 
substantially  the  same  axial  level. 

A  belt  or  apron  29  pnsscs  around  the  upjier  squeez- 
ing rollers  11  and  12.  and  around  the  guide  rollers  17. 
18  and  19.  A  belt  or  apron  30  passes  around  the 
lower  squeezing  rollers  11  and  12,  and  around  the 
pressing  roller  21  and  guide  rollers  22.  23.  26.  27  and 
28,  and  also  bears  on  the  guide  rollers  24  and  25,  the 
latter  being  adjustable  to  control  the  tension  on  the 
belt. 

In  advance  of  tlie  squeezing  rollers  11.  and  at  a 
much  lower  level  are  similarly-arranged  squeezing 
rollers  31.  31  and  forwardly  of  these  rollers  a  fourth 
pair  of  squeezing  rollers  32.  32,  the  bearings  of  the 
upper  squeezing  roller  31  being  vertically  ad.iu.stable 
by  hand-screws  33.  and  yieldingly  pressed  toward  the 
lower  roller  31  by  springs  34.  The  bearings  of  squeez- 
ing rollers  32  are  shown  to  be  mounted  on  vertical 
guides  35  and  pressed  downwardly  by  levers  36.  simi- 
larly tn  the  squeeziug  rollers  11  and  12,  the  lever  36 
being  shoAvu  to  be  operatively  connected  by  a  link  37 
to  a  lever  38.  which  in  turn  is  connected  by  a  link  39 
to  an  operating  level  40.  thus  affording  a  compound 
lever  mechanism  for  forcing  the  upper  squeezing  roll- 
er 32  to  the  squeezing  roller  below.  Immediately  at 
the  front  of  and  slightly  below  the  guide  roller  28  is 
a  guide  roller  41,  and  between  the  squeezing  rollers 
31  and  32  and  located  substantially  above  a  line  connect- 
ing their  )ioints  of  contact,  is  a  guide  roller  42.  A 
guide  roller  43  is  positioned  in  advance  of  and  at  the 
same  upper  peripheral  level  of  the  lower  squeezing 
roller  32.  and  below  tiiis  roller  is  a  guide  roller  44. 
Belt-tightening  and  guide  rollers  45  and  46,  and  a 
guide  roller  47  complete  a  system  of  rollers  for  direct- 
ing an  ai)i-on  oi-  belt  48.  the  belt  extenjiing  around 
the  lower  squeezing  rollers  31  and  32.  and  the  guide 
rollers  41.  43.  44  and  46,  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
apron  passing  about  the  rollers  45  and  47,  the  roller 
45  being  ad.justable   to  control   the   apron  tension. 


Ill  advance  of  the  forward  sciueezing  rollers  32,  and 
with  their  peripheral  portions  at  .substantially  the 
same  level,  are  tension  breaking  rollers  49,  49,  the 
upi)er  roller  being  journaled  in  bearing.s  vertically 
adjustable  on  vertical  guides  50.  and  yieldingly 
pressed  toward  the  lower  rollers  by  screws  51  and  in- 
termediate .s])rings  52.  Immediately  at  the  front  of 
the  guide  roller  43  is  a  guide  roller  53,  over  which  is 
located  a  pressing  roller  54.  A  guide  roller  55  lo- 
(•at<'(l  ill  advance  of  and  slightly  depressed  below  the 
upper  peripheral  portion  of  the  lower  .squeezing  roller 
49  completes  a  system  of  rollers  which  direct  a  fourth 
belt  or  ai)ron  56,  the  latter  passing  around  the  guide 
lollei's  53  and  55,  and  about  the  squeezing  roller  49. 
A  table  57  for  receiving  the  sheets  is  shown  to  be 
downwardly  and  outwardly  inclined  from  the  ma- 
chine frame    just   below    the  forward    guide  roller  55. 

Suitable  driving  n\eans  is  provided  for  the  several 
rollers  as  described  in  the  patent  above  referred  to. 
and  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  tension  breaking 
rollers  4!l  i-evolve  at  a  relatively  greater  peripheral 
speed  than  that  of  the  final  squeezing  rollers  32. 
The  longitudinal  groove  9  in  one  of  the  said  squeez- 
ing rollers  32  leaves  the  puli)  at  the  groove  or  grooves 
wetter  than  the  reiiuiining.  portion,  and  therefore 
weaker  to  withstand  the  ])ull  due  to  the  higher  speed 
of  the  rollers  49,  so  that  a  sheet  of  pulp  will  be  sev- 
ered at  the  said  weakened  line.  The  result  is  accom- 
plished without  in  any  way  varying  the  formation  of 
the  sheet  of  pulp  in  the  gathering  of  the  same  on  the 
cylinder  so  that  a  uniformly  smooth  sheet  results.  A 
marked  advantage  also  is  that  it  is  found  practical  to 
weaken  even  very  thin  sheets  of  pulp. 

The  numeral  66  indicates  nozzles  for  trimming  and 
cutting  the  pulp  in  a  manner  described  in  the  patent 
referred  to. 

In  the  former  construction,  the  belt  29  runs  be- 
tween the  pairs  of  rollers  11.  12,  about  rollers  17.  18 
and  over  a  roller  19.  In  the  present  construction  a 
second  rollei'  19a  is  provided  adjai^ent  to  the  roller 
19,  and  the  roller  18  is  preferably  shifted  to  a  point 
above  the  roller  22  from  the  more  forward  position  in 
the  first  construction.  The  present  construction  pro- 
vides for  wa.shing  the  belt  29  and  the  same  runs  from 
the  I'oller  Ifla  upwardly  ov(>r  a  guide  roller  70  at  the 
front  of  a  wasjiing  vat  68  and  doAvuwardly  into  said 
vat  about  a  roller  69  therein,  the  belt  returning  be- 
tween rollers  67  at  the  front  of  the  vat.  downwardly 
and  about  the  roller  18.  then  between  the  pairs  of 
rollers  12.  11.  in  succession  to  co-act  with  the  belt  30 
iu  carrying  the  pulp,  about  a  roller  17  and  returning 
over  the  upper  roller  11  and  the  roller  19  to  the 
roller  19a.  In  the  vat  68  is  a  revolving  whipper  72  to 
whip  the  belt,  said  whipper  being  in  driving  engage- 
ment with  the  belt.  In  practice  the  viat  68  is  sup- 
ported in  any  suitable  manner. 

This  machine  is  .sold  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Montreal. 


0.  L.  BERGER  JOINS  FIBRE  PROCESSES. 

The  resignation  is  annduiieed  of  O.  L.  Berger  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  .sulphate  mill  of  the  Xekoosa-Ed 
wards  Paper  Company  at  Xekoosa,  Wis.  ^Fr.  Berger 
has  established  a  connection  in  Chicago  as  vice-]iresi- 
dent  of  Fibre  Making  Processes.  Inc.  ,a  firm  that  con- 
trols a  number  ^f  processes  and  patents,  including  thf 
American  Barking  Drum. 
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United  States  Notes 

The  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
lias  just  issued  a  bulletin  lifting:  the  ban  on  paper 
pledges  and  it  is  believed  that  the  circular  is  broad 
euough  to  cover  the  entire  paper  industry. 

A  strike  in  the  paper  mills  of  northern  New  York 
is  now  browing.  At  a  meeting  a  few  days  ago  at 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  of  the  lot-al  council  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  it  was  voted  to 
cease  all  operations  after  December  1,  unless  the  Fed- 
,eral  War  Labor  Bpard  renders  itp  decision  imme- 
diately upon  the  questions  recently  submitted  to  the 
Board.  Eleven  of  the  largest  paper  miljs  in  this  dis- 
trict arc  affected  by  this  decision.  Paramount  among 
these  questions  is  that  which  demands  a  definite  un- 
derstanding on  all  questions  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. Another  question  relates  to  whether  manu- 
facturers had  a  right  to  deduct  bonuses  from  back  pay 
due  for  last  ilaj'  and  June,  as  they  did  after  a  ruling 
of  the  Labor  Board  handed  down  in  June,  making  a 
previous  increase  of  10  cents  pei-  hour  retroactive  to 
May   1. 

Another  strike  that  caused  no  little  annoyance  dur- 
ing the  interval,  was  that  called  by  several  hundred  of 
the  employees  of  the  Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper 
Company  in  Wisconsin.  'After  a  demand  for  a  38 
cent  bonus,  which  was  i-efused,  these  employees  went 
out.  Both  parties  to  the  controversy  are  disposed  to 
"stand  pat"  and  it  is  probable  that  Federal  inter- 
vention will  be  requested. 

Shipments  of  newsprint  paper  can  now  be  made 
without  permits  from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division 
of  the  War  Industries  Board.  This  is  the  substance 
of  an  order  sent  to  the  mills  last  week  by  the  division. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  print  paper  manu- 
facturers in  Chicago,  S.  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  pointed 
out  that  stocks  of  news  on  hand  last  October  1,  were  less 
than  five  days  supplj'  and  that  it  was  imperative  that 
some  nu^asure  be  taken  to  secure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  paper  made.  Following  this 'statement 
the  manufacturers  refused  to  follow  the  suggestion  of 
the  Board  to  sign  an  agreement  committing  them- 
.selves  to  the  $3.7514  price  for  news.  They  contended 
that  tliis  price,  under  present  conditions  was  entirely 
too  inadequate. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Fibre  Board 
and  Container  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  that 
all  reports  sent  to  the  Section  by  United  States  Board 
mills  will  be  discontinued  immediately.  This  does  not 
affect  those  mills,  however,  that  have  not  made  their 
rcjxjrts  up  to  November   10. 

The  Government  has  at  last  lifted  the  restrictions 
on  bleach.  This  announcement,  coming  from  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  will 
be  welcome  news  to  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
country.  Mills  can  now  go  ahead  and  draw  upon 
bleach   supplies   as   in   normal    times. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  paper  manufacturers  in 
this  country  that  tlie  restrictions  placed  on  paper  by 
the  Wai'  IiuliLstries  Board  will  be  removed  before 
January  1.  Befoi-e  these  restrictions  are  removed, 
however,  conferences  will  be  held  between  the  officials 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  and  the  several  War 
Service  Committees  relative  to  what  the  industry  might 
be.st  preserve  as  trade  customs.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
several  of  the  restrictions  might  well  be  preserved  as 
trade  customs. 


The  War  Industries  Board  will  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  tlio  cancellation  of  Government  war  con- 
tracts, Chairman  Baruch  announced,  though  decisions 
on  cancellations"  will  remain  witli  the  department  mak- 
ing the_  contract.  The  board  also  will  direct  the  re- 
lease of  labor,  material  and  facilities  to  commercial 
industries  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  needed  by  the 
(iovernment. 

'The  War  Service  Committee  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishing industry  unanimously  recommended  to  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  at 
Washington  on  November  21,  that  the  board  vigorously 
enforce  the  present  regulations  and  that  the  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  newsprint  paper  by  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  continue  in  full  force  and  effective  until 
February  1,  1919.  This  recommendation  was  made  to 
allow  the  industry  an  opportunity  to  adjust  itself  to 
changing  conditions  arising  in  the  transition  period  be- 
tween war  and  peace.  Mr.  Baruch  announced  that 
he  liad  taken  the  matter  under  advisement  and  would 
announce  his  decision  later.  In  the  meantime,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  industries,  the  existing  regulations 
are    to    continue    uninterruptedly. 

An  overheated  journal  in  the  new  plant  of  the  De- 
fiance Pajier  Company,  manufacturers  of  wall  paper, 
set  fire  to  wooden  casting  supports  early  yesterday 
morning.  The  mill  firemen  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  blaze  and  the  city  fire  fighters  were  called  on.  In 
a  short  time  the  fire  was  under  control,  but  not  until 
abont    $."1,000    damage   was    done. 


THE  U.S.  PAPER  INDUSTRY  FOR  OCTOBER, 

Twenty-seven  mills  of  all  the  mills  reporting  on  all 
grades  of  paper,  to  the  P'ederal  Trade  Commission  for 
October,  were  down  during  the  first  week;  twenty-nine 
during  tlie  second  week:  twenty-eight  during  the  third 
week:  and'  twenty-one  during  the  fourth  week.  The 
principal  reasons  assigned  were  repairs,  lack  of  la- 
bor and  Spanish  influenza.  Of  the  above  mills,  the 
greater  lunnber  were  down  for  repairs.  One  mill  was 
down  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  period  for  lack 
of  stock  and  another  for  lack  of  orders.  One  mill  was 
down  two  weeks  of  tlic  period  on  account  of  lack  of 
coal. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  with  the  production  it 
will   be  seen   that: 

News]irint  mill  stocks  eciual  slightly  less  than  1 
week's  output. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  hardly  2  weeks'  output. 

Pajiei'  lioard  mill  .stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  1 
week's  output. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  2%  weeks' 
output. 

Bag  paper  mills  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  1 
week's  output. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  ^lA  weeks'  out- 
put. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  II/2  week's  out- 
put. 

Ilaugiiig  jiapef  mill  stocks  eipud  hardly  llA  week's 
output. 

Felts  and  building  pajjcr  mill  stocks  ecpud  sliglitly 
more  than  l'/^  week's  output. 

Average  figures  for  the  period  indicate  an  increase 
ov(>r  September  in  the  stocks  for  all  grades  except 
hanging  and  felts  and  building  papers,  which  declined 
slightly. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
B-4. — Production  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  from  Wood  Waste. 

Aiiou.  I'apiT  .Makers  Jlo.  .].  56,  No.  ^i  (1018).  A  long 
artifk'  on  the  iiiauiirai'tiiro  of  Etiiyl  Alcohol  sub- 
divided into  the  following  heading.s:  "Productiou  in 
the  I'.  S.",  "Experiments  by  Heating  Coniniiuuted 
Wood,"  "Apparatus  Employed,"  "Cost  of  Produc- 
tion," and  "Quality  of  the  Produet."  An  interest- 
ing artielc  eontaining  eousiderable  valuable  data. — 
D.E.S. 

B-5. — With  the  American  lumberjacks  in  France.  W. 

l'>.  (ireeley.  lit. -Col.,  I'.S.  lOngineer.s  (Fore.st ) .  American 
Forestry,  July.  191M,  p.  887.  An  exeellent  descriptiou 
of  the  work  the  American  forest  regiments  are  doing  in 
Fiance.  The  organization  of  the  work  is  outlined,  the 
difficulties  suggested,  and  the  .scale  of  operations  in- 
dicated. See  also  articles  on  ])]).  3!)2  to  397,  of  same 
issue  bv  Lt.  K.  11  Faulkner  and  Capt.  Francis  Kiefe. — 
C.  L. 

B-9. — England's  future  forests.  American  Forestry, 
July,  li)l,s.  |i.  ;i!)8.  Smiiniari/.es  the  report  of  the  For- 
estry Sub-Committee  'Of  the  Rritisli  Reconstruction 
Committee.  The  adoption  of  a  policy  of  state  afforesta- 
tion is  strongly  urged,  both  as  a  war  precaution  and  as 
a  means  toward  jiatioiud  improvement  and  social 
benefit.  The  sclienu'  recouuuended  would  in  an  emer- 
gency keep  the  United  Kingdom  independent  of  im- 
ported timber  for  three  years  on  a  present-day  war 
basis  of  consumption.  The  total  cost  for  the  fjrst  ten 
years  would  be  about  $17,500,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
afforest  1,770,000  acres.  The  total  cost  for  the  first  40 
years  may  be  $75,000,000.  After  that  time  the  scheme 
should  be  self-su])porting.  The  whole  sum  involved  is 
less  tlian  half  the  direct  loss  incuiTcd  during  the  years 
1915  and  191(j  tlu'ough  dependence  on  imported  timber. 
The  report  is  receiving  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  of  Reconstruction. — C.  L. 

B-9. — British  Columbia  forect  resources.  P.  /.  Caver- 
hill,  H.  ('.  Forest  Branch,  Pacific  Coast  Lumberman, 
August  1918,  p.  2S.  The  amount  of  mer/^hantable  tim- 
ber in  British  Columbia  is  I'ouud  400  billion  feet.  The 
annual  cut  is  from  a  billion  and  a  half  to  a  billion  and 
three-quarters  feet.  With  adeipuite  protection  from 
f'res,  the  annual  increment  may  be  figured  at  not  less 
than  ()  billion  feet,  so  that  the  cut  may  be  multiplied 
several  times  without  infringing  upon  the  capital  stock. 
Kvery  care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  prevent  destnic- 
I :   n  by  fire. — C.  L. 

B-0. — Western  forest  products  laboratory.  Pacific 
Coast  Lumbeiinaii,  .Vugust,  1918.  p.  27.  Arrangements 
have  now  been  completed  for  a  forest  products  labora- 
tory at  Vancouver,  B.C.  The  University  of  British 
Columbia  is  erecting  the  necessary  building,  under  an 
approiiriation  from  the  Provincial  Government,  and 
heat,  power  and  light  will  be  provided  by  the  Univer- 
sity. Necessary  machinery  and  other  ecpiipment  are  to 
be  provided  by  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  as  an 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  Dominion  Fore.st  Pro- 
duets  Laboratories  at  Montreal.  During  the  period  of 
the  war.  the  staff  will  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  Muni- 
tions Board,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
present  the  work  of  the  laboratory  will  be  largely  con- 


fined to  investigations  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
prasecution  of  the  war.  Wood  testing  for  airplane  con- 
struction will  be  an  important  feature.  Experiments  on 
the  creo.soting  of  various  kinds  of  timbers  will  also  re- 
ceive attention.  Lieut.  L.  L.  Brown  will  be  the  director. 
—C.  L. 

E.-2. — Utilization  of  Salphit*  Wa,ste.  Auon.  Papi  r 
.MakTs  .M(..  J.  56,  No.  8  (1918).  An  address  delivr-red 
to  the  Norwegian  Technical  Association  of  the  Paper 
Industry  in  which  was  stated  the  following  facts  re- 
i;ai-<ling  the  cellulose  industries  in  Norway.  Yearly 
production  of  sulpliit,('  cellulose  210,000  tons.  Each  ton 
produces  10  eu.  metres  of  lye,  and  of  this  7  can  be  col- 
lected without  retarding  the  process.  If  collected,  it 
would  represent  IfiO.OOO  ton.<  of  organic  matter  yearly. 
Of  this  amount  32,000  tons  represent  sugar  from  which 
alcohol  could  be  obtaiiu-d  by  fermentation  up  to  4,000,- 
000  gallons.  Acetone,  acetic  acid,  tar.  coke,  and  com- 
bustible gases  couhl   also  be   obtained. — D.   E.   S. 

E-2.  Sulphite  spirit  factori.3S.  Anon.  Pajj  r  Makers 
M.  J.  56,  No.  8  (1918).  A  Swcdi.sh  .iourual  states  that 
there  are  four  spirit  factories  in  Sweden  with  an  out- 
])ut  of  700,000  gal.  a  year.  In  addition  to  these  are  four 
more  factories  which  are  just  starting,  the  largest  of 
which  will  have  an  estimated  output  of  350,000  gals, 
in  the  course  of  the  i)resent  year. — D.  E.  S. 

E-5.  Effect  of  varying  certain  cooking  conditions  in 
the  production  of  sulphite  pulp  from  spruce,  s.  E.  Lnn 
ak.  Chemist  in  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  Madison. 
Wis.  Pulp  and  Pap-r  16,  No.  37,  i).  815;  38,  ]>.  839:  39,  p. 
863:  40,  p.  882  (1918).  A  d 'scription  of  experimental 
apparatus  and  procedure  is  given.  The  factors  varied 
were  total  SO.^  combined  SO.,  and  t'^mperaturc.  It  was 
concluded:  (1)  that  a  standard  color  could  he  u.sed  for 
matching  the  digester  licpior  to  determine  when  a  cook 
was  ended;  (2)  that  1  jier  cent  combined  SO,  is  the 
lea.st  advisable  amount:  (3)  that  increasing  combined 
SO.,,  keeping  total  SO^  and  temperature  constant, 
somewhat  increases  yield  of  screened  pulp;  (4)  that  a 
decrease  in  combined  SO.  temperature  and  total  SO 
being  constant,  causes  ([uicker  cooking;  (5)  that  an  in 
crea.se  in  total  SO.,  other  factors  remaining  constant, 
causes  ((uicker  cooking:  (6)  that  screenings  and  color 
increase  if  total  SO.,  is  below  5  per  cent.:  (7)  that  the 
higher  the  total  SO.  the  easier  it  is  to  bleach,  other 
factors  being  the  same:  (8)  that  screenings  decrease  as 
the  t!  luporature  is  lowe^yd  :  (9i  tliat  1  'ss  bleach  is  useii 
and  more  pulp  obtained  as  the  temperature  deerea.ses.- 
R.  C. 

F-5.— Ungerer's  Soda  Process.  Baiter  23  (1918^  J»Jo. 
2.  p.  19..  from  J.  Soc.,  Chein.  Ind.  Digestion  of  wood  by 
the  soda  or  sulphat(>  process  is  carried  out  fractionally 
on  the  counter-current  principle.  The  digestion  liquor 
passes  from  boiler  to  boiler  in  a  battery  in  such  a  way 
that  the  iu>arly  spent  lye  comes  into  contact  with  the 
freshly  charged  wood  and  the  fresh  lye  is  fed  on  to  a 
partly  digested  charge,  exerting  its  maximum  solvent 
action  on  the  difficultly  soluble  incrusting  and  color- 
ing matters.  Tlie  process  gives  an  exceptionalh-  light  ,• 
colored  pulp. — E,  K.  M. 
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Xt'lsoii  WUliiasou.  who  for  some  .years  has  been 
iiianajriutr  tnlitor  of  tlie  Toronto  World,  has  resigned 
and  has  been  snoeeeded  by  J.  Harry  Smith,  late  editor  of 
the  Sunday  edition. 

T.  J.  Allen,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Boston  and  other 
eastern  jioints,  in  the  interest  of  the  firm. 

A  eharter  has  been  uranted  to  Laforest  and  Clemow, 
Limited,  with  headquarters  at  Sudbury,  Ont.,  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The  company  is  empowered 
to  carry  on  in  all  its  branches  a  lumber,  timber  and 
pulpwood  busine.ss.  The  incorporators  of  the  organi- 
zation are  Louis  Laforest,  Thomas  Clemow  and  Wm 
.1.  Clemow,  all  of  Sudbuiy. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  -Makers'  Safety  Association, 
was  in  Pittsburg  last  week  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  which 
was  called  to  draft  the  work  of  the  committees  during 
the  coming  year,  v  Mr.  Costigaue  is  chairman  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  N.   S.   C. 

Robert  Rolland,  who  has  been  associated  witli  Paper 
Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  since  its  inception  has  resigned 
and  John  Hewitt,  -Ii".,  who  was  vice-president  and 
secretary,  has  been  elected  president.  T.  J. 
Allen  is  now  vice-president  and  secretary,  while  A.  L. 
Hurd  is  treasurer.  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  in  the  American  army,  is  expected  to  return 
to  Toronto  in  the  near  future  and  resume  his  active 
connection  with  the  organization.  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
represent  a  luunber  of  leading  Canadian  and  American 
mills  and  handle  all  lines  of  paper  including  many 
specialties,  in  wliich  they  have  l)uilt  up  a  large  bu.si- 
ness. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Beaver  Board  Co.,  Limited, 
who  operate  a  rossing  mill  at  Charlton,  Out.,  and  a 
large  beaver  board  plant  at  Thorold,  Out.,  has  been 
increased,  by  sujiplementiTry  letters  patent,  from  $50,- 
000  to  $1,000,000  by  the  creation  of  9,500  new  shares 
of  $100  each,  of  which  4,500  ai'c  common  and  5,000 
preference  shares.  The  capital  stoc'k  of  the  Beavei-  Co., 
Limited,  has  ai.so  been  increased  from  $2,000,000  to 
$5,000,000  by  the  creation  of  15,000  shares  of  common 
stock  of  $100  eacli  and  15.000  of  preferred  stock  of 
$100  each. 

J.  A.  ^MacLeod,  night  editor  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
Limited,  New  York,  died  in  that  city  recently  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  aged  forty-seven  years.  lie  was 
formerly  identified  with  the  Toronto  press  and  leaves 
a  wife,  one  daughter  and  one  son,  who  is  serving  with 
the   Canadian   Expeditionary  Forces. 

Many  friends  have  learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Captain  Doucrlas  Weir,  which  took  place  recently  in 
Edinlnirgh,  Scotland.  He  responded  to  tlu'  call  early 
in  the  war  and  was  first  attached  to  the  Permanent 
School  at  Quebec  as  instructor  of  officers  in  training 
iii  forestry  and  veterinary  science.  Later  he  was  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  at 
Halifax,  which  went  overseas  in  June,  1916  and.  upon 


tile  disbandment  in  England,  he  was  placed  in  super- 
vision of  the  Forestry  Department  in  London.  Cap- 
tain Weir  was  for  several  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Macdonakl  College.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  an  infant 
sou. 

Charles  V.  Syrett,  manager  of  the  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twine  (^o.,  Toronto,  who  was  laid  up  for  several 
weeks  with  an,  attack  of  pneumonia,  is  able  to  be  ait 
his  desk  again  and  is  i|uiti'  i-ecDvei-^d  from  his  serious 
illness. 

Joseph  Gibson,  the  veteran  and  widely  known  post- 
master of  Ingersoll,  Out.,  recently  celebrated  his  sev- 
enty-sixth birthday.  He  is  the  father  of  Joseph  G. 
Gibson,  acting  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  and  of  Major  Thomas  Gibson, 
for  many  years  prominently  identified  with  the  com- 
pany, but  who  has  been  over.seas  for  a  long  period.  Mr. 
Gibson.  Sr.,  has  been  ]iostmaster  of  Ingersoll  for  the 
last  thirty-six   years. 

The  death  took  place  in  Paris,  Ont.,  last  week  of  P. 
Thomas  Perrott,  whowas  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
paper  travellers  in  Canada.  He  was  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  and  came  to  this  country  from  England  in 
1872,  locating  in  Montreal.  For  some  twenty  years  he 
represented  Barber-Ellis,  Limited  Toronto,  travelling 
from  Coast  to  Coast.  He  then  joined  the  staff  of 
Samuel  Jones  and  Co.,  paper  manufacturers  of  Londou- 
Eng.,  with  whom  he  was  for  a  long  period  visiting  cit- 
ies all  over  the  continent  in  their  interest.  Of  late 
years.  Mr.  Perrott  had  been  confined  to  his  home  from 
acute  rheumatism.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons, 
Cecil,  of  Toronto,  and  Hei'bert,  of  Paris.  The  late  Mr. 
Perrott  was  highly  respected  and  enjoyed  wide  esteem 
ill  the  trade. 

J.  W.  Dafoe,  of  Winnipeg,  editor  of  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa 
last  week  on  his  way  overseas  as  a  special  rejiresenta- 
tive  of  Canada  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  which 
he  attends  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Robert  Borden. 

The  Spruce  Falls  Pulj)  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
which  in  December  last  were  awarded  the  contract  to 
cut  the  |)nlpwood  and  other  timber  on  the  Kapuskasing 
river  limit,  which  consists  of  1,740  square  miles  in  the 
<listricts  of  Timiskaming  and  Algoiiia,  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, buy  up  the  jiulpwood  which  has  been  cut  by  the 
returned  soldiers  at  Kapu.skasing.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  8,000  cords  avaihible  from  the  military 
settlers  and  the  price  will  be  in  the  neifi-hborhood  of 
seven   dollars  a   cord. 

f'ongratulations  to  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twin  Co., 
Jjtd.,  of  Toronto.  Every  person  connected  with  the 
company  subscribed  to  the  Victory  Loan.  Are  there 
any  more  perfect   cords? 

D.  L.  Mather,  president  of  the  Dryden  Pulp  &  Pa- 
jier  Co..  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  mill  at  Dryden, 
den.  Ont.,  last  week.  J.  B.  Beveridge,  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,  returned  recentl.v  from  a  busi- 
ness ti'ip  to  the  west. 
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When  Mr.  J.  H.  Thickens  went  to  the  pulp  mill  of 
the  Bathui-st  Lumber  Co.,  for  the  last  time  as  manager, 
he  wds  "held  up"  by  a  delegation  of  employees,  who 
read  hiui  a  very  kindly  address,  expressing  this  ap- 
preciation of  liis  courteous  and  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward them.  In  supi)ort  of  their  words,  they  presented 
Mr.  Thickens  with  a  fine  gold  watch,  suitably  en- 
graved. The  office  staff  presented  him  with  a  hand- 
some diamond  pin.  Mr.  Thickens  was  quite  over- 
wliehned  by  these  cxj^rcssions  of  kindly  feeling. 

J.  H.  Stephen.son  died  November  18,  at  his  home 
near  Ilousatonic,  Mass..  at  the  atV  of  74.  He  was 
the  father  ot'.l.  \.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  and  leaves,  besides  a  widow,  five  other 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Stephenson  took  great 
interest  in  the  Magazine  and  for  th>  past  year  has 
l)repared  for  ))ub]ieation  the  reviews  taken  from  Chemi- 
cal   Abstracts. 

Henry  J.  Foster  has  i)een  appointed  manager  of  the 
Reporter,  (ialt.  Out.,  in  succession  to  the  late  Col. 
J.  D.  Clarke,  who  passed  away  recently  from  au  at- 
tack of  pneumonia. 

Patrick  Lang,  while  walking  upon  the  staging  with  a 
plank,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  an  iron  sash,  which 
became  loose  in  the  new  pulp  plant  of  the  Fraser  Com- 
panies. Limited,  at  Ediuundston,  N.B..  and  was  in- 
stantly killed.    lie  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children. 

The  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.  of  Bathurst.  N.B.,  who 
some  time  ago  bought  the  Houpt  Paper  Mills  at  Cam- 
den East,  Ont.,  have  taken  over  the  property  from  the 
li(piidator  and  Avill  -at  once  organize  a  company  for 
the  operation  of  the  plant,  which  is  all  ready  to  start 
up,  and  will  be  going  in  a  few  days.  The  output  of 
wrapping  paper  will  be  handled  through  a  .iobbing 
house.  The  com))any  report  that  their  supply  of  pulp 
wood  on  hand  is  enough  to  earrv  them  through  the 
winter  season.  The  demand  for  unbleached  sulphite 
l)ulp  and  kraft  pulp  is  very  good  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  firm  have  sufficient  orders  to  absorb  every- 
thing they  can  manufacture.  Prices  have  been  advanc- 
ing, and  they  do  not  see  anything  but  higher  (|Uota- 
tions  in  veiw. 


PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPPING  CONDITIONS. 

Vancouver,  Nov.  'JO. — In  course  of  a  conversation 
with  the  Pul])  and  Paper  ilagazine,  ^Ir.  Morrill,  of  the 
Pacific  Mills,  advanced  the  suggestion  that  prices  of 
pid])  and  paper  were  not  due  for  any  noticeable  de- 
crease due  to  the  war  ending.  He  pointed  out  that 
previous  competition  on  this  coast  had  ben  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  wiio  by  reason  of  low  wages  had  been 
enabled  to  put  their  product  in  here  at  a  verv  low 
figure.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  workers  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  will  soon  or  ever  go  back  to  the  old 
scale.  Also,  it  is  unlikely  that  wages  on  this  coast  will 
show  any  decided  change  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come.  Shii)i)ing  conditions  from  here  to  Japan  are 
in  a  somewhat  |>ceuliar  statr.  There  is  lots  of  fnnght 
offering  at  this  iioint,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  return 
cargoes:  as  low  as  .$10.00  a  ton  being  quoted  for  Trans- 
pacific shipments  East  to  "West,  and  at  that  it  is  hard 
to  secure  a  cargo.  Three  sailings  scheduled  for  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember have  been  cancelled  for  this  reason.  Embargo 
on  exportation  of  certain  articles  from  Japan  and  by 
tiie  United  States  and  Canada  against  imports  of  others, 
are  mainly  responsible  for  tlif  conditions. 

This  information  will  at  least  afford  an  idea  of  pre- 
vailing circumstances. 


THE  HEARING  OF  THE  PAPER  APPEAL  IN  A 
NUT  SHELL. 

The  Paper  Control  Tribunal  met  in  Ottawa,  No- 
vember 14  and  15  to  hear  motions  on  appeal  from 
Paper  Controller  Pringle's  nrder  of  September  2Gth, 
fixing  the  price  of  newsju-int  at  .-tilifl  a  ton  from  Julv 
1st  to  December  1st.  1918. 

Mr.  Tilley.  on  behalf  of  the  publishers,  asked  to 
have  the  retroactive  part  of  the  order  suspended  until 
a  fiiuil  judgment  had  been  rendered  by  the  Tribunal, 
or.  as  an  alteriuitive.  that  the  amount  involved  in  the 
retroactive  jiayiucnts  be  paid  into  the  court  and  not  to 
the  manufacturers. 

The  rcfjuest  was  denied. 

Mr.  T.  G.  ('larkson.  accountant,  was  examined  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  whether  there  was  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  publishers'  reque.st  to  be  permitted  at  this 
time  to  put  in  new  evidence  touching  the  costs  of 
iiianufacture. 

^Ir.  Taylor,  .Mr.  Clarkson"s  assistant,  was  also  ex- 
amined to  the  same  end. 

The  co\irt  ruled  that  a  case  for  the  admission  of 
the  proposed  new  evidence  had  not  been  established. 

The  court  set  Deeember  14  as  the  date  for  filing 
written  briefs,  and  January  6.  1919,  as  the  date  for 
hearing  oral  ai-guments,  reserving  the  right  to  admit 
or  to  '-all  for  new  evidence  should  it  appear,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  arguments,  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

The  application  on  appeal  in  the  matter  of  the  pay- 
ment of  differentials  to  the  Fort  Frances  Pidp  &  Pa- 
per Company  was  deferred. 


M/.KING  PAPER  MACHINES  IN  CANADA. 

The  Pulp  nnd  Paper  Magazine  is  advised  on  good 
authorit.v  that  i)a]ier  machines  are  to  be  made  in  Can- 
ada. In  fact,  the  first  order  ha.s  been  secured,  and 
work  has  begun.  Details  can  not  be  announced  at  this 
time,  but  a  well  known  designer  of  pajier  machinery 
from  the  States  is  in  charge  of  this  work,  which  will 
form  a  new  dei>artment  of  what  is  probably  the  largest 
and  best  equii>ped  fouudi'.v  and  machine  shoji  in  Can- 
ada. 


MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  SMOOTH  ROCK 
FALLS. 

The  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  whose  sulphit*- 
pid]i  plant  is  located  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  are  erect- 
ing a  large  brick  storage  and  shipping  shed.  The 
shell  of  the  third  digester  has  been  tested,  and  work 
of  lining  is  now  proceeding.  It  is  expected  that  the 
digester  will  be  in  readiness  at  tlu'  beginning  of  the 
.vear,  when  the  daily  outjuit  of  the  sulphite  pulp  will 
lie  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Influenza, 
which  broke  out  in  the  mill,  for  a  while  .seriously  in- 
terfered with  oi>erations.  but  the  malady  is  now  over. 
The  capacity  of  the  rossing  plant  is  being  increased  by 
addition  of  two  American  barking  drums,  10  x  30  feet, 
which  recentiv  arrived  and  will  soon  be  installed. 


PAPER  SHORTAGE  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 
The  present  shorta<re  in  paper  is  not  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  According  to  historians,  "it  was  de- 
creed in  the  reigu-of  Tiberius,  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  papyrus,  a  commission  of  seiyitors  should  be  ap))oint- 
ed  to  control  its  distribution,  otherwise  all  eivili7ed  life 
was  in  disorder." 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Torouto,  XoveiubiT  25,  1918. — Orders  iu  the  paper 
business  have  slowed  down  somewhat,  and  there  was  not 
quite  as  large  a  volume  with  jobbers  last  week  as  in  the 
previous  ones.  However,  there  is  a  good  steady  trade,  and 
nowhere  is  there  any  feeling  that  things  are  not  going 
to  be  good  in  the  pulp  and  paper  line.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
peeted  that,  outside  of  newsprint,  there  would  be  a  lit- 
tle slaekening  up  during  the  process  of  readjustment 
and  realignment.  It  is  not  thought  that  it  will  continue 
a  great  while,  and  the  mills  all  have  orders  enough  on 
hand  to  carry  them  well  into  the  new  year.  The  tem- 
porary easing  up  in  the  demand  will  enable  mills  to 
.'ateh  up  in  their  production. 

Envelope  and  paper  box  factories  report  that  the  help 
problem  is  improving  all  the  while,  and  one  Toronto 
plant  took  on  fortj^  extra  hands  last  week.  The  mills  are 
jetting  plenty  of  applications  from  former  munition 
md  other  war  workers,  and,  while  some  who  have  been 
'arning  big  money  during  the  war.  are  not  disposed  to 
iccept  what  is  an  average  wage  in  othei-  industries,  it  is 
t'elt  that  in  time  the  question  of  pay  will  adjust  itself 
md  during  the  transition  period  things  will  get  better 
ill  the  while  in  the  labor  market. 

Then,  it  is  not  expected  that  will  be  any  congestion 
Ml  the  railways  this  season  the  same  as  there  was  last 
ivinter,  when  there  were  troubles  aplenty  to  overcome. 
-llii|)iuents  are  now  going  forward  with  despatch,  and 
[irobably  the  paper  maker  will  in  a  few  weeks  enjoy  a 
>tate  of  affairs  which  he  had  not  experienced  during 
:he  past  four  years,  in  that  things  will  be  so  evened  up 
le  will  be  enabled  to  get  the  maximum  production,  and 
:hat  there  will  be  a  hai)py  mean  between  supply  and 
iemand.  without  the  exasperating  conditions  in  one 
<hai)(  and  anothci-  that  have  been  jiresent  in  greater 
w  less  degi-ee  from  the  shipping,  raw  material,  labor, 
tuel,  high  wages  and  other  standpoints. 

•Just  now  j)aper  box  factories  are  i)articularly  rushed 
vitli  the  C'hi'istmas  trade,  and  with  the  improvement  in 
ihe  help  situation  will  soon  get  caught  up  with  orders, 
rhe  present  board  j)rices  are  expected  to  prevail  until 
:he  end  of  the  year,  and  whether  there  will  be  an  ad- 
vance then  no  one  can  tell.     There  was  a  jump  in  pure 


vegetable  parchment  of  five  cents  during  the  past  week. 
The  quotation  on  forty  pound  stock  is  now  twenty-four 
cents  at  the  mill,  whereas  it  was  lately  nineteen  cents. 
Whetlier  wrapping  paper  will  follow  the  recent  raise  of 
half  a  cent  on  kraft  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  also 
some  talk  of  another  increase  on  toilets;  and  tissues.  The 
plants  producing  these  lines  are  away  behind.  Mills, 
which  formerly  made  sulphite  paper  for  bakers,  are 
expecting  that  they  may  have  to  get  busy  again  in  this 
line,  as  the  order  of  the  Dominion  Food  Board  which 
forbade  the  wrapping  of  the  loaf,  may  be  rescinded  at 
an  early  date,  and  thus  the  sealed  staff  of  life  may  once 
more  be  left  at  the  doors  of  the  householders  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities.  The  agitation  for  wrapped  bread  is  still 
strong. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  sulphite  situation,  and 
prices  remain  firm.  One  thing  certain  is  that  Swedish 
pulp  will  not  be  a  factor  on  the  American  market  for  a 
long  time  at  any  rate.  The  Baltic  will  be  frozen  over 
very  soon,  if  not  already,  and  thus  American  consum- 
ers will  have  to  continue  to  look  to  Canada,  and  mills 
across  the  line  who  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  very  well  during  the  past  four  years.  In  Can- 
ada alone  there  has  been  an  increased  production  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  tons  during  the  last  year, 
and  all  the  product  has  found  a  ready  market.  A  re- 
cent report  states  there  are  only  about  12,000  tons  of 
Scandinavian  pulp  ou  the  docks  of  America,  which  is 
less  than  half  a  month's  normal  supply  of  imported 
fibre.  The,  close  of  the  war  is  not  expected  to  alter 
values,  and  sulphite  pulp  makers  feel  that  present  prices 
will  hold  in  any  event  for  some  time. 

Many  Canadian  mills  are  getting  ready  for  an  ex- 
port trade,  which  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  care 
of.  This  applies  to  all  big  concerns,  and  large  news 
l)]aiits  are  preparing  for  the  promising  openings.  Ocean 
tonnage  should  graduall.v  improve,  and  in  the  news- 
l)i'int  field,  South  America  and  Australia  present  at- 
tractive markets.  It  is  announced  that  the  Canadian 
Expoi't  Paper  Co.  have  concluded  negotiations  with  a 
large  trading  organiaation  in  South  America,  and  are 
going  to  send  a  special  representative  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  to  look  over  the  field,  discuss  plans  for 
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expansion  aud  report  back  to  headquarters  in  Montreal, 
after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  abroad.  Whe- 
ther larfTf  I'oinpanio.s  like  the  Abitibi,  Laurentide,  Span- 
ish River  and  otliers  will  undertake  any  immediate  ex- 
ten.sions  is  not  known.  They  will  probably  wait  several 
months,  at  any  rate,  to  ascertain  just  what  the  demand 
is  abroad,  and  learn  whether  there  is  goingr  to  be  gov- 
ernment I'cgulation  of  price  ad  infinitum. 

A  number  of  returned  men  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
woods,  and  i)ulp  wood  operations  will  probably  be  car- 
r'wd  on  more  extensively  than  it  was  thought  po.s.sible  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Wages  for  men  in  the  bush  are  still 
high,  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  will  not  lessen  any  during 
the  present  operating  season  at  any  rate.  There  will, 
however,  not  be  the  immediate  relief  that  some  antici- 
pate, as  the  release  from  other  lines  of  employment  did . 
not  come  soon  enough. 

Kraft  paper  is  very  scarce,  and  the  mills  are  rushed. 
A  great  quantity  is  being  exjjorted  and  stocks  are  low. 
There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  until  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  labor  there  will  be  no  material  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  any  lines  of  paper. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  November  2'-^, — "JIarking  time."  seems 
to  be  the  keynote  of  the  general  paper  market  in  this 
city.  Buyers  and  consiimers  appear  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  now  peace  is  assured,  prices  will  have  to  undergo  a 
downward  change.  ■  As  a  consequence,  buying  is  eon- 
fined  to  actual  requirements,  and  in  no  quarter  have 
contracts  been  rej)orted.  The  larger  consumers  are 
drawing  freely  on  present  contracts,  but  are  not  an- 
ticipating future  requirements  at  jiresent  prices.  In 
discussing  the  general  situation  with  your  correspond- 
ent to-day.  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  local 
jobbing  trade  said:  "Business  as  a  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered very  quiet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  not 
.seen  so  little  buying  before,  and  I  liavc  been  in  New 
York  selling  paper  for  over  thirty-five  years.  The 
consumers  are  all  very  busy  and  drawing  on  exi.sting 
contracts  in  a  very  active  way.  but  they  are  not  buy- 
ing additional  supplies.  Everyone  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  prices  will  go  off.  but  T  personally  do  not 
look  for  .siu'h  a  thing  for  many  months  to  oome. " 

A  manufacturer  of  book  papers,  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  the  seneral  paper  market  for  a 
great  many  years,  expressed  pretty  much  the  same  sen- 
timent, adding:  ''It  is  true  tliat  the  (lovernment  has 
withdrawn  certain  restrictions  on  cliemicals.  and  we  can 
go  ahead  and  nuike  paper  in  larger  quantities,  which 
naturally  would  tend  to  ease  price  conditions, — but 
tlie  labor  situation  still  .stares  us  in  the  face.  If  we  have 
to  continue  paying  high  prices  for  labor,  there  is  little 
])rospect  in  any  price  reductions,  and  I  for  one  cannot 
see  anything  in  siglit  tliat  will  tend  to  relieve  this 
situation."' 

Of  the  various  grades  of  i>aper.  newsprint  aj^pears  to 
be  the  only  one  on  a  very  strong  foundation  in  both 
price  aiul  demand.  Consumers  are  drawing  freely  on 
their  supplies  and  many  of  them  have  been  forced  into 
the  open  market  for  additional  supplies.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  extra  heavy  mailings  of  quite  a  few  of 
the  local   newspapers. 

Thougli  a  slight  break  was  reported  a  few  da>-s  ago 
from  the  West,  local  manufact\irers  of  book  papers, 
while  marking  time,  are  maintaining  former  price 
schedules.     Consumers,  who  buy  from  month  t"  month 


were  rather  disappointed  in  placing  orders  this  week, 
to  find  that  the  prices  did  not  change  downward  on  the 
]")th.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  many  that  this 
would  be  the  case. 

There  has  been  no  outward  change  in  the  market 
for  writings  and  bonds.  All  the  finer  grades  of  papers 
have  been  moving  in  a  fair  way  with  no  changes  in 
])rices.  In  some  (juarters  the  undertone  is  firmer  than 
others,  but  as  a  whole  the  market  can  be  said  to  be  in 
a    healthy    condition. 

The  situation  in  the  ti.ssue  market  remains  unchanged 
since  last  reported.  No.  1  whites  are  quoted  at  $1.38^2 
to  $1.4.'i.  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  No.  2  is  holding  its  own 
at  $1.2;}  to  $1.3.5 — the  same  quotation  prevailing  for  No. 
1  manilas. 

Boards  of  various  descriptions,  as  also  krafts  and 
manilas  have  not  been  in  heavy  demand  during  the 
interval.  Manufacturers  are  in  the  market  looking  for 
business.  While  this  situation  naturally  reflects  easy 
prices,  confirnuition  of  any  material  reductions  can- 
not be  had. 

No  changes  of  note  have  been  reported  in  the  me- 
fhaincal  groundw'ood  market.  Consumers,  while  di^w- 
ing  steadily  on  existing  contracts,  do  not  appear  to  be 
willing  as  yet  to  anticipate  their  future  requirements. 
Stocks  on  hand  at  mills,  however,  are  not  thought  to.  be 
large,  and  grinders  are  in  hopes  of  a  stronger  demand 
before  many  more  weeks. 

Users  of  the  several  grades  of  chemical  pulps  are 
holding  off  for  the  time  being.  Domestic  grades, 
though  moving  slowly,  are  holding  their  own  as  far  as 
l)rices  are  concerned.  Importers  of  foreign  brands  art 
not  booking  future  orders,  but  all  claim  the  situation  is 
more  favorable  now  than  for  man.v  months  past.  Every- 
one seems  optimistic  over  the  future  and  say  that  now 
that  the  war  is  over.  Scandinavian  brands  will  once 
again  be  foinid  in  the  local  market  in  plentiful  supply. 

All  grades  of  rag  stocks,  bagging  and  waste  papers 
are  suffering  a  lull  in  demand.  Very  few  new  sales 
were  reported  during  the  interval  and  stocks  are  ac- 
cumulating in  goodly  quantities  in  many  quarters. 
Prices,  as  a  eonsequence.  in  many  grades  are  rather 
weak. 


PRODUCTION  AND  STOCKS  OF  WOOD  PULP  FOR 
OCTOBER. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
surve.v  of  the  pai^er  industry  a  summary  of  the  monthly 
reports  required  from  manufacturei-s  of  wood  pulp 
and  other  kinds  of  pulp  used  in  paper  making,  is 
submitted  for  the  month  of  October.  1918. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  tlie  month  with  their  production  the 
figui'es  indicate  that : 

Groundwood    mill    stocks     equal     about     1     month's 

output. 
News  grade  sul)-)hite  mill  stocks  equal  abotit  1  week's 

output. 
Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  efpial  less  than  3  days' 

output. 
Easy    bleaching    s\dphite    mill    stocks   equal    about    4 

days'   output. 
Mitschei'lich    fidphite    mill    stocks    equal    about    W^ 

week's  output. 
Sulphate  mill  stocks  equaf  about  2 'days'  output. 
Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  about  3  days'  output, 
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Mill  stocks  ol'  other  than  wood  pulp  ct|Uul  about  6 
days'  output. 

Much  time  was  lost  during  the  month,  due  to  lack 
of  labor,  Spanish  influenza,  low  water,  shortage  of 
bleaching  powder,  repairs  and  lack  of  material. 


PAPER  AND  PULP  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Accoi-ding  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  As.soeiation,  Canadian  pulp  and  i)aper 
e.xport.s  for  Sejjti'niber,  1!)18,  while  showing  a  total  in- 
crease of  $2;{2,r)S2  as  coini)are(l  with  Sei)teniber,  11)17, 
fail  to  keep  i)aee  witli  the  rate  of  increase  established 
during  the  previous  five  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  total  for  the  month  was  .'}i7.68!),l.'54  as  against 
$7,456, 552  for  September,  1917. 

The  falling  off  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  exports  of  groundwood,  which 
amounted  to  $:j;i7,565  against  $1,274,470  in  September. 
1917. 

Exports  of  i)aper,  suii^hite  pulp  and  i)ulpwood  main- 
tained their  rate  of  increase,  printing  paper  alone  show- 
ing an  increased  value  of  $42,564  in  spite  of  a  decrease 
of  30,690  tons  in  the  total  tonnage  exported.  The  de- 
tails follow: 

Mouth  of  September  1917.  1918. 

Paper  &   Mfg.  of $;i,323,910     $3,549,837 

Pulp  ehem  .prep 1,742,288       2,584,097 

Pulp  mech.  grouiul 1,274,470         337,565 


Puli)wood 


$6,340,668 
1,115,884 

$7,456,552 


$6,471,499 
1,217,635 

$7,689,134 
7,456,552 


Increase $    232,582 

The  total  value  of  pulp  and  pajjer  and  pulpwood  ex- 
ported during  tlie  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  amounted  to  $49,964,820;  as  compared  with  $24,- 
141,105  in  1916  and  $36,274,954  in  1917,  an  increase 
ovei-  hist  year  of  $13,689,866.  This  brings  the  in- 
dustry within  measurable  distance  of  the  $100,000,000 
mark  set  for  the  current  year,  if  the  pace  set  in  the  first 
part  of  the  year  is  maintained  throughout.  The  figures 
for  the    six  months"  ])eriod  are  as  follows:' 

Sixmonth.s.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Paper  &  mfg.  of .  .$11,298,689  $18,074,595  .$22,221,644 
Pulp  ehem.  prep...  5,957,305  9,492,754  15,903,189 
Pulp  mech.  ground.     2,784,751       4.140,819       2,512,086 


iilpwood 


$20,040,745  $31,708,168  $40,636,919 
.     4.100,360      4,:366,786       9,327,901 

$24,141,105  .$36,274,954  $49,964,820 
36,274,9.54 


$13,689,966 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  unmanufactured  pulp- 
wood  for  the  six  montlis'  period  is  practically  double 
what  it  was  in  1917.  This  year  980.652  coitIs  were 
ex]iorted  against  609. S54  in  1917.  Had  this  wood  been 
manufactured  in  Canada  and  expoi'ted  in  the  form  of 
pajier  instead  of  in  its  raw  state  it  would  have  added 
to  the  trade  of  this  country  not  less  than  $50,838,600 
instead  of  the  $9,327,901  which  it  actiially  brought  in. 
The  exportation  of  unmanufactured  wood  shows  no 
signs  of  abatement  but.  on  the  contrary,  is  likely  to 
continue  to  incj'case  as  the  American  supply  of  avail- 
able pulpwood  becomes  more  and  more  depleted. 


REVIEW  OF  NEWSPRINT  MARKET  FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Repoi'ts  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  34 
domestic  manufacturers  operating  55  newsprint  mills 
show  that  mill  stocks  of  both  standard  news  and  total 
print  increased  .slightly  durijig  the  month.  The  pro- 
duction of  both  total  print  and  .standard  news  was 
greater  than  shipments  for  every  week  during  the 
month  excei)t  the  week  ended   October  20th. 

Commitments    received    in-  time    for    tabulation    to- 
talled 237,632  tons  to  December  31,   1918,  and  646,641 
tons  for  delivery  after  December  31,  1918. 
Loss  of  Production. 

Aside  from  the  loss  of  i)ro(luction  of  three  mills  due 
to  the  taking  of  the  power  by  the  Government  and  of 
two  mills  which  wei'c  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  re- 
ports from  144  machines  running  full  or  partial  time 
on  i)rint  paper  showed  thai  the  total  loss  of  time  in- 
creased more  than  140  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding 
jjeriod  in  Sej)teml)er.  None  of  the  mills  report  loss  of 
time  due  to  lack  of  coal. 

The  loss  in  production  for  the  first  10  mouths  of  1918 
as  compared  with  1917  amounts  to  90,955  tons  of  total 
print  and  102,973  tons  of  standard  news. 
Imports  and  Exports. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  j)rinting  j)aper  valued  at 
not  above  5  cents  per  i)ountl  (practically  all  news- 
l)rintl.  and  of  wood  pvilp  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  as  compared  with  the  month  of  September, 
1917,  were  as  follows: 

Sept.,      Sept., 
1918.        1917. 
Imports  of   newsprint  from   Canada     52,818         45,635 
Imports  of  (Ji-ound  Wood  Pulp  (tot.)     20,658        24,577 
Imports  of  Chem.  Wood  Pulp  (tot.)     37,505        24,508 

rnbleaehed   Sulphite 25,406         11,703 

Uleached   Sulphite 1,267  2,313 

Cnbleaciied   Sulphate 9,770  9,668 

IJleached    Sulphate 1,062  824 

The  September  imports  of  newsprint  were  4,213  tons 
greater  than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  Exports 
decreasju  4.362  tons  over  those  of  the  same  month  last 
year. 

The  September  imports  of  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  were  only  20,658  tons  as  compared  with  24,577 
tons  for  September,  1917.  The  September  imports  of 
ciiemical  wood  pulp  were  37,505  tons  as  compared  with 
24,508  tons  in  September,  1917,  an  increase  of  12,997 
tons.  Expoi-ts  of  domestic  wood  pulp  are  insignificant, 
being  only  2,172  tons  for  September,  1918,  as  compared 
with  3.130  for  September,  1917. 

Stocks  of  Newsprint. 

There  was  an  increase  in  publishei-s'  stocks.  Transit 
tonnage  also  increased. 

The   reports    indicate   a    small    decrease    in   jobbers' 
stocks  of  both   roll  news  and  sheets  during  the  month. 
There  was  an   increase  in  commitments,  the  more  pro- 
nounced lieing  in  commitments  to  sell. 
Prices  for  Newsprint. 

Prices  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  very  much  higher 
than  in  otiicr  pai-ts  of  the  country  both  for  rolls  and 
sheets. 

Jobbers'  prices  for  October  average  about  the  same 
as  the  September  prices. 

Thirty-nine  new  contracts  for  newsprfnt  in  rolls 
aggregatinsr  48,820  tons  were  reported  by  manufac- 
turers during  October.  Aboirf  75  per 'cent,  of  this 
tonnage  was  priced  at  $3.50  and  government-fixed 
prices.  The  remainder  was  priced  at  $3.25  per  100  lbs. 
/,o,b.  mill  in  carload  lots,  plus  the  increase  in  cost  of 
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Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 
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foal,  wood  and  labor. 

Curront  shipments  of  roll  news  were  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $3.50  to  $4.50,  and  current  shipments  of  sheet 
news  were  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per 
100  lbs.  f.o.b.  mill. 

Pulp  Prices. 

About  4.")  per  ci-nt.  of  the  sulphite  receipts  (news 
grade)  on  contracts  ranged  from  $60  to  $70  per  ton, 
and  about  37  per  cent,  at  $70  to  $80  per  ton  f.o.b.  mill. 
The  remainder  ranged  higher  in  price.  The  bulk  of  the 
current  receipts  ranged  from  $80  to  $85  per  ton  f.o.b. 
mill. 

The  bulk  of  the  contract  receipts  of  ground  wood 
jtiiip  as  well  as  the  current  receipts  ranged  from  $30  to 
$()  |K'r  ton. 


comuig  from  a  mill  operated  by  organized  union  la- 
bor, to  make  an  endeavor  to  have  that  supply  to  the 
Ottawa    newspapers   discontinued. 


PORT  ARTHUR  WANTS  PULP  PROPOSITIONS  TO 
MATERIALIZE. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  held  in 
Port  Arthur  to  consider  po.st-war  problems,  active 
.steps  were  taken  to  assist  in  every  way  the  process  of 
readjustment  and  re-establishment.  In  regard  to  the 
pulp  industry,  A.  G.  Pounsford,  manager  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  stated  before  un- 
dertaking any  extensions  to  their  plant  that  they 
wanted  first  to  secure  pulp  limits  and  that,  before  de- 
ciding upon  any  other,  they  desired  to  be  sure  that  the 
Black  Sturgeon  limits  will  not  be  available.  These 
limits  were  preferred  to  all  others.  A  resolution  was 
passed  that  the  industrial  committee  of  the  Port  Ar- 
thur City  Council  be  asked  to  join  with  the  industrial 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  approaching  J.  J. 
Carrick,  and  obtaining  information  as  to  the  exact  posi- 
tion that  he  is  in  with  respect  to  the  erection  of  his  pulp 
and  paper  mill  and,  at  the  same  time,  tender  him  the 
active  assistance  of  the  two  bodies,  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting into  operation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the 
committee  report  back  to  the  Executive.  The  Pic  river 
concession,  eonsisting  of  1,400  square  miles  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  district,  was  awarded  to  J.  J.  Carrick,  of 
Port  Arthur,  to  December  16,  1916,  and  the  Black  Stur- 
geon river  limit,  consisting  of  1,000  square  miles,  was 
awarded  in  February,  1916,  to  Sam  Marks,  of  Nipi- 
gon.  The  successful  bidders  were,  under  the  terms  of 
the  contracts,  to  have  erected  pulp  mills  on  the  con- 
cessions, within  three  years,  of  one  hundred  tons'  capac- 
ity, and  to  expend  $200,000  the  first  year,  $350,000  the 
.second,  and  the  remainder  during  the  third  year  on  the 
enterprises.  So  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  construction  work  either  on  the  Black  Sturgeon 
river  or  the  Pic  river  properties,  and  Port  Arthur  peo- 
ple are  anxious  now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  should 
be  something  doing  in  the  near  future. 


BOOTH  MILLS  CLOSED  BY  STRIKK 

Ottawa.  November  26. 

It  is  understood,  although  no  statement  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  company  last  night,  that  J.  R.  Booth 
has  informed  the  workers  who  are  on  strike  that,  un- 
less they  return  to  their  duties  under  the  old  condi- 
tions, he  is  prepared  to  close  his  mills  indefinitely. 
Practically  every  one  of  the  employees  of  the  big  in- 
dustry at  the  Chaudiere  plant  is  now  out  on  strike, 
and  all  work,  even  repairs,  is  at  a  standstill. 

The  committee  of  the  strikers  state  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  try  to  ascertain  the  Ottawa  newspapers' 
(>mprgency  source  of  newsprint  supply,  and,  if  it  was 


U.  S.  USES  VAST  QUANTITY  OF  PAPER. 

The  Governnicnt  jirinting  office  at  Washington  is 
the  largest  establishment  devoted  to  printing  in  the 
world.  During  1917  the  1.54  presses  printed  no  less 
than  34,000,000  pounds  of  paper,  or  from  nine  to  ten 
carloads  a  working  day. 

At  the  present  time  fourteen  tons  of  postal  cards 
ni-e  turned  out  every  day.  There  are  5.700  persons 
employed  in  the  niaminoth  establishment,  the  average 
daily  payroll  of  which  amounts  to  about  $17,500. 

Tlip  fact  that  every  process  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  piece  pf  printed  matter  is  used  on  the 
ju'cmises  makes  it  one  of  the  best  equipped  printing 
offices  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  largest. 


U.S.  IMPORT  RESTRICTION  ON  WOOD. 

The  War  Trade  Board  have,  by  a  new  ruling,  extend- 
ed the  restrietion  uj)on  the  importation  of  wood  to  in- 
clude all  woods  except  those  imported  from  Mexico  or 
Canada,  by  other  than  ocean  transportation  and  from 
Euro])e  or  Mediterranean  Africa  under  the  back-haul 
jirivilege.  All  outstanding  licenses  for  the  importation 
of  wood,  except  cedar,  as  specified  in  or  classified  under 
paragraph  647  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913.  have  been 
revoked  as  to  ocean  shipment  made  after  October  25. 
1918:  and  hereafter  no  licenses  will  be  is.sned  for  the  im- 
portation of  such  woods,  except  cedar,  and  except  to 
cover  the  following : 

1. — Shipments  from  JMexico  or  Canada  by  other  than 
ocean  transportation,  when  such  commodities  originated 
in  such  countries. 

2. — Shipments  from  Europe  or  Mediterranean  Africa 
when  coming  as  return  cargo  from  convenient  ports 
where  loading  can  be  done  without  delav. 


The  Herald  Company,  Montreal,  was  declared  in 
]i(|uidation  this  week  as  a  result  of  action  for  $392. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  will  be  held  on  December  9. 

All  the  staff  of  the  logging  division  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Co.  were  touched  by  the  flu;  Messrs.  Hamilton, 
Baxter.  Crickmore,  Eno  and  Turner  each  lost  from 
five  to  ten  days.  There  was  only  one  who  kept  on 
his  feet,  it  was  the  chief.  Mr.  M.  C.  Small,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  has  dealt  long  enough  in  spruce  that  he 
can   look    and    be   spruce    all   the   time. 

The  Bird  Machine  Co..  Ea.st  Walpole.  Ma.ss..  have 
sent  out  a  new  bulletin  with  diagrams  and  views  of  their 
feltle.ss  save-all.  You  can't  make  paper  with  fakers 
that  go  down  the  drain. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  who  was  injured  some  two  months 
ago  near  The  Pas.  is  still  in  the  hospital  at  Winnipeg. 
His  condition  is  improving  steadily  but  slowly. 

Robson  Black,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Forestn- 
Association,  returned  to  Ottawa  Monday,  after  dis 
mantling  the  Forestry  Exhibition  Car.  The  epidemic 
and  approaching  cold  weather  made  it  neces-sary  to  j 
discontinue  work  for  the  season,  but  the  meetings  have  ^ 
been  so  successful  that  the  work  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  ]-)ossible. 


If  you  fail  to  bring  out  a,iiew  idea,  about  once  in  so 
often,  the  tnanasrement  wilf  eventually  regard  you  as 
indifferent. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  THE  SOO. 

Employees  in  the  mills  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  at  Saiilt  Ste.  Marie,  will  have  a  fine  op- 
portunitj'  for  study  this  winter.  Aji  attractive  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
will  bi'  a  strong  delegation  of  paper  makers.  Ambitious 
ones  will  not  be  seriously  handicapped  by,  reason  of 
working  on  tours. 

The  program  for  the  courses  of  study  for  the  night 
classes  to  be  held  in  the  city  this  winter  is  as  follows: 

Arithmetic  —  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
Division,  Fractions,  Decimals,  Ratio,  Powers  and 
Roots. 

Physics  —  Electricity  (Magnetism,  Units,  Works 
and  Power.  Circuits,  Resistance,  Armatures,  Commuta- 
tion, Motors  and  Generators,  Accessories,  Storage  Bat- 
teries, Operation,  Alternating  Current,  Generators, 
Transformers,    Transmissions,   Lighting,    Traction.) 

Chemistry  —  (Chemical  Arithmetic),  Coals,  (For- 
mation. Deposits,  Varieties,  Composition),  Metallurgy, 
(Ores,  Formation,  Deposits,  Varieties,  Uses),  Organic 
Chemistrj'. 

Higher  ilathematics  —  Graphical  Statics,  Strength 
of  Materials,   Mechanism. 

Drawing  —  Free  Hand,  Instrumental. 

Machine  Design. 

If  a  sufficient  number  were  interested  there  would 
also  be  a  course  in  practical  paper  making.  In  this 
the  making  of  pulp,  newsprint  and  book  papers,  and 
the  various  operations  of  the  paper  mill  (barking, 
grinding,    beatnig.   coloring,   etc.),   would  be   given. 

Tlie  arrangements  for  the  classes  will  be  made  at 
the  first  meeting,  whieli  will  be  held  as  soon  as  allow- 
alilc  after  the  epidemic  of  'Flu  has  passed. 


ABRAMS  NO  LONGER  WITH  FRANK. 

Maurice  Frank,  dealer  in  paper  manufacturers'  sup- 
plies and  waste,  132  Nassau  street,  announces  that  S. 
\.  Abrams,  of  Pliiladelphia.  is  no  longer  connected 
with  his  concern. 


SUGGEST  IMPROVEMENTS  IN   YOUR  BOILER 
HOUSE. 

Till'  IJurean  of  Conservation  of  the  United  States 
P'uel  Administration  has  issued  engineering  bulletin 
No.  1,  on  "Boiler  and  Furnace  Testing,"  by  Rufus  T. 
.Sti'ohm.  The  bulletin  says  in  part:  ''Make  a  boiler 
test  undei-  the  conditions  of  operation  as  they  now 
exist  in  vfim-  plant.  Then  make  all  possible  improve- 
tnents  as  suggested  in  the  bulletin,  make  another  test 
afterwards,  and  note  the  increase  in  the  equivalent 
evaporation  ])er  pound  of  coal  used.''  The  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  by  those  interested  on  application  to 
the  Administrat've  Engineer  of  the  State  in  which 
they  reside,  or  to  the  C^cnservation  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration.  Washington,  D.C. 


JAPAN  SHORT  OF  PAPER. 

Reports  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Yokohama  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  pajier  in  Japan,  notwithstanding  Japanese 
mills  have  been  constantly  increasing  their  capacity 
and  many  new  mills  have  been  put  in  operation. 


FOR    SALE 

For  immediate    shipment   from  stock. 

10  New  Morreau  Barking 
Machines. 


The  General  Supply  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 

356-360  Sparks  St., 
Ottawa,  -  -  Ont. 


DRYER  DUCK 

E.  PULLAN,    TORONTO 

Hans  Lagerloef,   Prea*t  &  Treas. 
Orvar  Hylin,  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y 

MARK  J  '  cf 

18   Ea8t  41gt  Stref,  New  York,  N.Y. 

-..  WOOD  PULP  O.S.. 


Correspon dance  loTiledl 


HOYT    METAL    COMPANY 

HOYT  SHEET  ALLOY 

This  Sheet  Alloy  is  meant  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  usually  called  Chemical  Sheet  Lead.       It  is  5% 

lighter  in  weight,  has  greater  acid  resisting  properties,  and  has  greater  tensile  strength    and  rigidity. 

It  does  not  creep  or  buckle,  but  stays  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 

We  would  be  glad  to  give  your  full  particulars  of  this   Sheet   .Mloy  which   is   very   rapidly   displacing 

Sheet  Lead. 

Write  for  our  Babbitt  catalogue. 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.     Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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ALUM 


Sulphate   of   AlumiDa   for    Paper   Makers'    use 
Both  Commercial  and  Pure  (Free  from  Iron) 
Calcined  Sulphate  of  Soda  (Salt  Cake)  for  Kraft  Pulp 


.asein 


ERIE  PA. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.   I 


Satin  White  English  China  Clay 

THE  KALBFLEISCH  CORPORATION,  Manufacturers 

31    UNION    SQUARE,    WEST,    NEW    YORK,    N.  Y. 
BROOKLYN,    N.Y.  WATERBURY.    CONN. 

NEWARK,     N.J.  PATERSON,    N..". 

CHATTANOOGA.  TENK 

Canadian  Representative:  A.  M.  HITESTIS,    15  Mail  Bldg..  Toronto,  Canada. 


Etc.,  etc. 


ELIZABETHPORT,    N. 
DANBURY.    CONN. 


Genuine  Powdered  Litharge  for  Digesters 
Genuine  Dry  Red  Lead  for  Steam  and  Water  Pipes 

Are  what  Paper  Manufacturers  have  been  looklns  for.  Carter's  Genuine  Powdered  Uttuure  possesses  every 
quality  of  a  perfect  Litharge,  fineness  of  powder,  chemical  purity,  freedom  from  grit.  Peroxide  and  met&lUo  ImA. 

It  Is  a  fine  clear  canary  color  that  never  varies  and    makes  the  best  cement  Unlns  for  dls*at«ra. 

Carter's  Genuine  Dry  Red  L.ead  Is  a  highly  oxidised  pure  lUd  I^ead  that  will  prot«ot  your  ataaai  aad  water 
pipes  from  rust  and  corrosion. 

Ask  us  for  our  prices. 

THE  CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY  OP  CANADA  LIMITED. 

91  DEIOKIMIEB  ATENXrE XOVTBEAX 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 

that  we  are  specializing  in  High-Grade 

PUMPING  MACHINERY      [ 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Work?  I 


Try  us  with  your  next  tpecification. 


Hamilton, 


Canadi 


I 


The    Smart-Turner    Machine    Co.,    Limited,     \ 


I 


WINDERS  AJVp  REWINDERS 

SAIWHJEL.     IVI.     LA.NGSTON     COIVfPA.NY 

Camden  -  ,  ,/  1-  -  -  M«W    Jersey 


CANA.OIA.N 

IVlontk-eal  - 


,  /  -  -  -         Ne%v   J^rs^y 

Agezjits    lor    Canaaa 

1 ^s-M ORSE    COMPANY 

I         _  ...  Toronto 
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EDITORIAL 


BOLSHEVISM  IN  CANADA. 

A  eousiderable  stir  has  beeu  made  by  the  recent 
publication  in  Toronto  of  a  particularly  fiery  appeal 
to  thoughtless,  irresponsible,  unintelligent  groups  of 
workmen  with  M'liich  our  country  is  blessed  owing 
to  the  cordial  reception  that  Canada  has  given  in  the 
past  to  anybody  who  wanted  to  make  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  There  have  been  occasional  out- 
bursts of  this  nature  from  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  nothing 
serious  has  so  far  resulted.  It  is  probable  that  every 
country  has  to  a  greater,  or  less  extent  an  element 
in  its  population  which  is  "agin  the  Government," 
no  matter  what  the  Government  is  or  does.  In  every 
class-room  there  is  usually  a  boy  who  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  all  restraint  and  is  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  Tlie  same  element  growing  up  in  a  nation 
is  not  only  a  source  of  trouble  but  a  source  of  dan- 
ger. 

It  is  a  luitural  Innnan  trait  for  a  person  to  be  en- 
vious of  someone  in  better  circumstances.  A  feeling 
of  envy  may  work  out  in  one  of  two  ways;  it  may  be 
an  inspiration  to  greater  effort  or  it  may  lead  to  a 
determination  to  acquire  possession  by  stealth  or 
force. 

The  I.  W.  W.  and  other  advocates  of  Bolshevism 
make  use  of  this  natural  feeling  of  envy  and  quick- 
en it  by  attempting  to  instigate  a  feeling  of  hatred 
foi'  tliose  who  have  attained  a  greater  pi'oportion  of 
worldly  goods.  Their  doctrine  is  entirely  one  of  de- 
struction. They  see  in  industry,  not  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  whole  nation  as  a  result  of  organ- 
ized productive  labor,  but  only  the  means  whereby 
the  employers  of  labor  have  become  comparatively 
rich.  Tlnur  doctrine  proclaims  that  the  wealth  and 
])osition  of  those  in  better  circumstances  than  them- 
selves is  entirely  due  to  unfair  exploitation  of  the 
laboring  man. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  not  entirely  on 
account  of  tlie  occasional  outburst  from  a  disgruntled 
portion  of  the  i)Oi)ulation,  but  because  some  em- 
ployers really  have  exploited  labor  in  this  fashion 
(and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  practice  is  entirely 
done  away  with),  and  because  we  as  a  nation  have  not 
delibei'ately  set  about  the  nationalization  of  foreign 
elements.  We  have  not  made  sufficient  provision  for 
tlie  education  of  the  immigrant.  We  have  not  in- 
structed   him    in    oiu-   language    and    0)ir    ideals.     We 


have  not  made  sufficient  effort  at  placing  these  new 
comers  in  such  industries  as  would  best  absorb  the 
additional  labor,  and  which  would  give  the  laborer 
the  fairest  return  for  his  work.  Employers  have  of- 
tentimes been  ,  entirely  arbitrary  in  their  dealings 
with  their  workmen,  seeing  only  the  selfish  side  of 
their  own  advantage,  and  considering  neither  the 
justice  nor  the  privilege  due  the  employee.  Some 
dissatisfaction  will  always  result  from  such  treatment 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  an  occasional 
Bolshevik  blossom  to  pluck  from  such  an  industrial 
growth. 

We  are  quick  enough  to  condemn  the  foreigner 
who  does  not  immediately  offer  his  services  in  sup- 
port of  his  adopted  country,  but  we  have  not  been 
so  quick  in  teaching  the  foreigner  what  his  adopted 
country  stands  for.  Men  live  and  die  for  ideals,  and 
it  is  necessary,  if  the  nation  is  to  survive  and  pros- 
per in  peace,  that  each  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
appreciate  the  opportunities  of  residence  and  the 
obligatioiTs  of  citizenship.  The  realization  and  ae- 
ce{)tanee  of  these  responsibilities  rests  not  alone  on 
the  new-comer,  but  perhaps  even  more  heavily  on 
the  older  citizen.  It  can  not  be  expected  of  the  for- 
eigner that  he  will  be  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  a 
Goverinnent  which  permits  an  employer  to  consider 
a  workman  in  tlie  same  light  as  a  piece  of  factory 
equipment,  to  he  used  to  the  limit,  and  paid  on  the 
basis  of  repairs  and  depreciation.  A  man  must 
have  some  other  consideration,  and  unless  oui'  em- 
ployers pay  their  workmen  on  some  other  basis  than 
simply  the  fact  that  they  must  have  a  job  iii  order  to 
live  and  regulate  the  rate  merely  by  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand,  the  menace  of  Bolshevism  will 
remain  with  us. 

To  oui'  mind  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  de- 
crease the  dissatisfaction,  if  not  eliminate  it  by  in- 
sisting that  each  workman  be  assured  of  a  square 
deal,  and  that  he  be  sufficiently  educated  to  appre- 
ciate that  others  are  likewise  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, that  both  workman  and  employer  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  industrial  life,  that  this 
maintenance  is  only  possible  when  each  man  contri- 
butes his  effort  and  tliat  anything  which  tends  to 
destroy   oi'   disrupt   industry   is   hiti'mful   to   the   whole 
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eoiiiiiuinity.  We  agreo  tlial  IJolshevism  is  a  daiiiu- 
able,  (U'striictivc  tioetriiu'  ami  iiifliii'iicc.  We  be- 
lieve it  sliuukl  be  eiimiiiateil,  but  feel  that  this  eau 
only  be  aeeoiiiplished  by  sui)i>i'essiug  outbreaks  and 
eorreeting  their  eause. 


A  NATIONAL  LABOR  BUREAU  REALIZED. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  uews  that  lias  been  aii- 
iioiuieed  in  some  tijue  is  the  statement  that  a  national 
system  of  employment  offices  will  be  organizeil  in 
co-ordination  with  the  Federal  Department  of  La- 
bor. This  step  has  been  advocated  for  some  time,  and 
with  the  reorganization  of  industries  from  a  war 
basis  to  a  peace  footing  such  a  measure  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  plan  is  to  have  a  local  office 
in  each  important  industrial  centre.  These  offices 
will  report  daily  to  a  provincial  clearing  house  the 
number  and  kind  of  workmen  wanted,  and  all  posi- 
tions unfilled,  and  these  will  be  matched  up  so  that 
the  labor  supply  can  be  properly  tlistributed.  In 
order  to  provide  for  an  unbalanced  supply  and  de- 
manil  of  labor  in  different  parts  of  tlie  Dominion, 
there  will  be  two  Federal  offices  located  probably  at 
Ottawa  and  Winnipeg.  This  plan  should  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  guiding  and  assisting  Canadian 
industry  in  the  absorption  of  returned  soldiers  and 
workmen  who  have  been  employed  in  war  work  and 
eliminate,  or  at  least  materially  shorten,  any  period 
of  unemployment. 

"Work  of  this  kind  is  so  important  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  committing  an  unpardonable  of- 
fence against  the  Canadian  people  if  the  administra- 
tion of  the  work  is  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  quali- 
fied students  and  masters  of  the  labor  problem  ir- 
respective of  any  political  influence  or  favor  what- 
ever. A  wise  provision  is  made  in  the  plan  to  have 
advisory  committees  representing  both  employers  and 
employees  connected  with  the  general  offices,  as  well 
as  a  national  advisory  committee  which/will  be  called 
the  Employment  Service  Council  of  Canada  to  su- 
pervise the  work  of  the  entire  organization.  The 
Provincial  Governments,  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establish- 
ment Dept.,  the  Great  War  Veterans,  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress,  the  Railway  .War  Board,  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods  and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  represented  on  the  central  committee. 
The  Department  of  Labor  will  appoint  three  mem- 
bers. There  will  also  be  a  provincial  advisory  com- 
mittee for  each  province. 

One  point  that  is  particularly  important  in  Canada 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  plan.  That  is,  providing  for 
transportation  for  the  workman  to  his  new  job.  Dis- 
tances are  so  great  in  Canada  and  industrial  centres 
are  frequently  so  widely  separated  that  the  matter  of 
transportation  often  causes  a  man  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion for  which  he  is  not  fitted  while  the  work  that 
ho  should  be  doing  at  a  distance  as  well  a.?  his  own 


job  suffers  because  it  is  not  being  done  l)y  a  person 
(pialificd  for  it.  A  successful  scheine  to  overeoiiie  tliis 
(lifficult\-  has  been  worked  out  in  England,  and  we 
lirlicve  il  woidd  be  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
workmen  in  Canada  as  well  as  to  the  product  of  their 
labor  to  have  some  provision  made  for  this  item  in 
the  program  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  is  giving 
considerable  attention  to  this  matter  of  civil  re-es- 
tablishment to  i-etui  lied  soldiers,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion that  to  some  extent  will  be  neee.ssary  even  in  .in 
industry  so  far  removed  from  war  work  as  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  jiaper.  There  are,  however, 
some  misconceptions  of  the  s'tuation  in  the  minds  of 
some  people.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  there 
were  those  who  expected  that  there  would  be  immedi- 
ately available  a  large  supply  of  labor  from  munition 
plants  and  the  like  to  fill  up  the  depleted  ranks  of 
workers  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  in  the  woods 
operations.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  realized 
that  not  everybody  can  step  into  a  paper  mill  and 
operate  a  machine  even  if  the  ex-war  worker  were 
inclined  to  accept  joyfully  the  lower  wage  which 
must  be  expected  in  the  more  stable  employment. 
There  are  positions  in  the  mill  which  require  only 
physical  strength  and  a  minimum  of  intelligence,  but 
these  naturally  demand  an  even  smaller  wage  and  are 
consequently  less  attractive  to  persons  who  for  the 
last  few  years  have  been  living  on  the  inflated  rates 
of  a  temporai-y  employment.  As  regards  operations 
in  the  woods  it  must  be  born  in  mind  that  supplies 
must  be  sent  into  the  camps  months  in  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  the  logging  crews.  When  the  supplies  for 
the  present  logging  season  were  sent  in  there  was  a 
serious  shortage  of  labor  and  no  relief  in  sight. 
Plans  were  therefore  made  accordingly,  and  so  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  many  concerns  to  en- 
large very  greatly  on  their  logging  operations  im- 
mediately. 

A  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  will  undoubt- 
edly be  speedily  found  by  this  National  Bureau  with 
the  assistance  of  able  advisors  from  the  industries. 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  can  certainly  be  counted 
on  to  do  its  share. 


"KRAFT  "  IS  A  PROPER  WORD. 

A  suggestion  has  come  from  Western  Canada  that 
the  word  "Kraft"  being  of  German  origin,  should 
be  eliminated  from  our  vocabulary  and  a  substitute 
found.  The  idea  of  dispensing  with  a  word  that  has 
a  definite  meaning  and  adequately  serves  a  good 
jiurpose,  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  a  German 
word,  is  ridiculous.  There  are  many  other  words 
of  German  origin  that  have  found  a  useful  place  in 
our  vocabularies,  and  no  complaint  is  lodged  against 
them.  Because  a  word  was-^'oined  i^  Germany  is  no 
more   reason    for   its   abandonment    than    that   the   in- 
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veution   by   a   German   of  a   dye-stuff     or   a    uuiebiiie 
should  be  a  reason  for  dispensing  with  tht'ir  use. 

Tlie  word  "Kraft"  does  mean  strength  or  power, 
Init  uiitlicr  would  be  a  good  substitute.  In  the  sense 
iu  wliieh  it  applies  to  the  paper  industry  it  of  course 
means  strength,  and  is  commonly  accepted  as  the 
name  of  a  particular  kind  of  wrapp  ng  paper  which 
usually  is  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  pulp.  The  name 
was  originally  applied  to  the  pulp  from  which  Kraft 
paper  is  made,  the  original  cook  having  been  made 
tlirough  an  accident.  The  discovery  of  this  kind  of 
pulp  has  resulted  iu  the  process  which  uses  sodium 
sulphate  instead  of  sodium  carbonate  as  the  source 
of  the  alkali  which  is  active  in  the  cooking.  The 
principal  difference  resulting  from  this  change  of 
chemical  is  that  instead  of  having  sodium  hydroxide 
as  the  active  agent  for  removing  the  non-cellulose 
matters  the  active  agent  in  this  case  is  largely  sodium 
sulphide.  The  effect  of  this  substance  is  ultimately 
the  same  as  the  hydroxide  in  the  earlier  method,  but 
the  action  is  less  drastic,  so  that  the  fibres  retain  a 
greater  proportion  of  their -original  strength.  The 
modified  process  is  used  in  making  pulp  from  a  num- 
ber of  woods  that  have  not  lent  themselves  to  the 
production  of  the  grade  of  material  usually  produced 
by  the  earlier  or  soda  process. 

Since  sodium  sulphate  is  the  principal  chemical 
raw  material  the  process  is  frequently  known  as  the 
"sulphate"  process,  and  the  product  as  "sulphate" 
pulp.  This  designation  should  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish this  process  and  material  from  the  soda  or 
the  sulphite  process  and  products.  Some  time  ago 
an  American  chemist  suggested  that  the  word  "siil- 
phide"  be  used  as  the  name  of  this  process  since  the 
sulphide  of  sodium  is  the  active  cooking  agent.  This 
recommendation  seems  to  have  fallen  for  lack  of 
further  support.  The  term  "kraft"  is  now  quite 
generally  used  and  certainly  describes  the  physical 
properties  of  sulphate  pulp  and  paper  made  there- 
from. A  strong  pulp  can,  however,  be  made  by  other 
processes,  and  so  the  term  is  not  an  absolutely  exact 
one.  The  meaning  may  be  further  confused,  at  least 
in  its  application  to  paper,  in  that  very  strong  pa- 
pers can  be  made  with  other  than  sulphate  pulps. 

However,  the  word  kraft  has  come  to  be  so  general- 
ly used  in  connection  with  the  light,  strong  wrap- 
pings in  brown  and  green  that  its  use  may  very  well 
be  continued.  If  any  change  were  to  be  made  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  speak  of  the  pulp  as  sulphate 
pulp  and  the  paper  of  these  particular  characteris- 
tics as  kraft  paper.  The  word  kraft  in  itself  has  been 
in  use  ill  iir  coiuitry  so  long  that  it  may  well  be 
roiisidercil    :is    ii:i{ufiiliz(>(l. 


ment  in  industry  of  the  men  who  have  fought  the 
fight  of  the  empire  across  the  sea  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  soldiers'are  still  on  the  other  side,  that  they 
are  still  on  duty  and  that  their  discomforts  and 
hardshijis  an>  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  ('.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Sal- 
vation Army  and  the  Navy  League  are  still  on  the 
job  trying  to  make  the  lot  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors' 
as  easy  as  possible,  and  they  are  entitled  to  our  full 
support.  Helping  them  is  lielping  the  boys,  and  with 
the  Christmas  season  approaching  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  contribute  generously  to  these  worthy  or- 
ganizations. 


Moving  is  soine  job!  "We  believe  the  Editor  of 
Paper  will  agree  on  this  point,  and  we  can  surely 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  recent  pilgrimage.  Our 
new  publishing  plant  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue  is  not 
complete,  but  is  habitable  and  comfortable.  A  little 
later  we  inteud  to  tell  our  readers  about  it.  In  the 
meantime  we  would  have  our  friends  remember  that 
St.  Annes  is  only  20  miles  from  Montreal,  with  good 
train  service  on  both  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  railways,  and  the  latch-string  is  always  out. 
There  is  a  telephone  at  the  plant  (165)  and  our 
house    (145). 


While  everyone  seems  busy  now  with  plans  for  re- 
tonstructioM   and   reorganization   and   the   re-establish- 


C.  0.  TWO  vs.  C.  0.  AL. 

Here  is  some  more  excellent  advice  from  the  ener- 
getic secretary  of  the  Association.     Pass  it  on. 

Send  C  OL  up  the     chimney  instead    of    C.  0.  AL. 

Instead  of  saving  coal  to  beat  the  Kaiser  we  have  to 
save  it  to  send  food-ships  to  help  the  hungry  millions 
of  Europe. 

DON'T  WASTE  COAL! 

What   is   Carbon   Dioxide    (CO,)? 

Every  fireman  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
working   to   save   coal. 

There  is  enough  energy  in  a  ton  of  coal  to  raise 
56,000  200-ton   locomotives  one   foot  above  the  rails. 

If  you  could  use  all  this  energy  your  troubles  would 
be  over,  but  you  can't. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  get  all  the  heat  you  can, 
and  this  is  where  our  fi'iciul  Carbon  Dioxide  comes 
in.  When  coal  is  ('omi)letely  burned  it  forms  a  gas 
which  is  called  flarbon  Dioxide  (the  engineer  writes 
it  CO,). 

This  goes  up  the  chimney  with  the  other  gases,  but 
if  you  can  analyze  these  gases  and  find  the  Carbon  Di- 
oxide is  present  in  the  proportion  of  16  parts  in  a 
hundred  you   get  the  medal. 

In  most  plants  the  flue  gases  only  contain  5  to  7 
parts  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Gas  in  a  hundred,  and  that 
means  your  coal  is  not  burning  properly,  and  the  heat 
is  not  getting  to  the  water,  where  it  belongs. 

So  if  you  have  a  combustion  recorder  that  shows 
the  amount  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Gas  going  up  the 
chimneys,  dont'  think  of  it  as  a  detective,  but  as  a 
friend  who  is  heliiing  yoti  without   any  charge. 

Send  C.  0.  TWO  up  the  chimney  instead  of 
C.  0.  AL. 
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Perpetuate  Regulations  as  Trade  Customs 


111  iiiviiifi  notice  tliat  lu'^ulat  ions  Nos.  '2(i.  -i'.i,  48, 
49,  itO  and  .')!,  i-i-latiiig  to  nianut'actiirors  of  Wriii)])ing 
Pa])i'r,  liook  Paper,  Envelopes,  Writing  Tablets, 
Glazeil  and  Fancy  Papers,  and  Tag  and  Document 
Manila,  tin-  War  Industries  Board,  through  Mr.  T. 
E.  Donnelley,  Director  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Divi- 
sion, recommends  that  the  following  be  retained  as 
Trade  Customs.  Mr.  Donnelley  says:  "Our  reconi- 
nuMidalion  and  endorsement  of  the  following  is  based 
upon  tlu>  benefits  derived  from  their  observance  dur- 
ing the  War  Period  and  the  belief  that  efficiency  and 
production  will  be  increased  by  their  continuance. 

WRAPPING  PAPER. 

1.  Stock  Sizes. — The  following  are  established  as 
the  Trade  Custom  Stock  Sizes  for  Comnu'rcial  Wrap- 
ping Paper  for  douu>stic  uses: 

6  X  9;  9  X  12;  12  X  18;  15  X  20;  18  X  24;  20  x  30; 
24  X  24 ;  24  X  27 ;  24  X  36 ;  27  x  27 ;  27  x  32 ;  30  x  40 ; 
36  X  40 ;  36  X  48 ;  40  X  48 ;  48  x  56 ;  48  x  60 ;  48  x  64. 

Rolls  may  be  mamifactured  in  a  size  of  cither  di- 
mension expressing  a  stock  sheet  size  or  a  multiple 
thereof.  Sizes  smaller  than  24  x  36  shall  be  packed 
flat ;  large  sizes  may  be  packed  quire  fold,  but  it  is 
recommended  that  soft  fold  or  flat  be  ordered  and 
that  in  sizes  smaller  than  24  x  36.  rolls  instead  of 
sheets  be   ado|)ted. 

2.  Substance  Weights. — The  following  are  estab- 
lished as  manufacturing  Substance  Weights  for  all 
grades  of   Wrajjping  Papei-  for  dsmestic  uses: 

24  X  36  —  15,  18,  20,  23,  25,  27,  30,  35,  40,  50,  60, 
70.  80,  90,  100,  112.  125,  150  lbs.  to  480  sheets. 

Bogus  and  Screening  Mill  Wraps,  Pattern,  Straw 
and  Rag  may  be  manufactured  in  the  usual  sizes  and 
weights,  sheets  or  rolls,  in  any  substance  weight  not 
exceeding  2:50  lbs.  to  480  sheets. 

3.  Special  Sizes. — Any  order  for  Commercial  Wrap- 
ping othei-  than  a  stock  size,  i.e.,  a  size  not  specified 
above,  must  be  for  not  less  tlian  five  tons  of  a  sub- 
stance weight  and  for  one  delivery,  but  may  be  cut 
into  any  number  of  sizes  desired. 

4.  Colors. — The  manufacture  of  coVors  in  any  one 
mill  sliall  be  limited  to  six  colors,  exclusive  of  white 
or  natural ;  two  shades  of  any  one  color  to  be  consid- 
ered  as  two   colors. 

5.  Commercial  Wrapping. — By  Commercial  Wrap- 
l)ing  i>aper  is  meant  paper  used  for  any  wrapping 
purpose,  as  distinguislied  from  its  use  in  converting 
purposes,  such   as  envelopes,  bags,  twine,  etc. 

6.  Paper  for  Export. — All  jiaper  for  export  .shall 
be  plainly  marked  and  labelled  "Made  in  the  U.  S. 
A.",  and  we  recommend  that  each  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry design  an  attractive  label  to  be  used  by  Am- 
erican paper  manufacturers  on  all  expoi-t  business,  so 
that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of 
such   export  markings. 

BOOK  PAPERS. 

1.  Stock  Sizes. — The  following  are  established  as 
tlie  Trades  Customs  Stock  Sizes  for  Book  Papers: 

24  X  36  28  X  44  34  x  44  42  x  56 

25  X  38  29  X  52  35  x  45  44  x  56 

26  X  29      301/'  X  41  36  x  48  44  x  64 
26  X  40          32  X  44          38  x  50 

28  X  42  33  X  46  41  x  61 


Rolls  may  be  niaiuifactuicil  in  a  size  of  either  di- 
mension expressing  a  stock  size  sheet  or  a  multiple 
thereof,   in   (|nantities  of  not  less  than   one  ton. 

2.  Substance  Weights. — The  following  arc  estab- 
lished as  Substance  Weights  for  all  grades  of  Book 
Papers  containing  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  ground 
wood : 

25  X  38  —  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  55,  60.  70.  80,  85,  90, 
100,  120.  and  150. 

Subject  to  the  Following  Regulations: 

Uneoated  l>ook  Papers  in  weights  lighter  than  Sub- 
stance No.  30  and  heavier  than  Xo.  100  may  he  manu- 
factured  in  quantities  satisfactory  to  the  mill. 

Coated  Book  Papers  in  weights  lighter  than  Sub- 
stance No.  50  and  heavier  than  No.  150  may  be  manu- 
factured  in  quantities  satisfactory  to  the   mill. 

3.  Special  Sizes. — Any  orders  for  other  than  a 
stock  size,  i.e..  a  size  not  specified  above,  nuist  be  for 
not  less  than  five  tons  of  a  size,  and  must  be  made  in 
a  substance  weight  and  must  be  for  one  delivery. 

4.  Special  Weights. —  (A)  Orders  for  any  weight 
in  other  than  a  substance  weight  may  be  manufac- 
tured in  quantities  of  not  less  than  ten  tons  of  one 
size  and   one  weight,  and   for  one  delivery. 

(B).  Coating  mills  may  order  the  odd  sizes,  and 
weights  luK'essary  for  their  finished  product.%  but 
such  finished  products  must  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions  established    for   same. 

5.  Paper  for  Export. — All  paper  for  export  shall 
be  i)lainly  marked  and  labelled  "Made  in  the  U.  S. 
A.",  and  we  recommend  that  each  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry design  an  attractive  label  to  be  used  by  Am- 
erican paper  manufacturers  on  all  export  business, 
so  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of 
such  export   nuirkings. 

ENVELOPES. 

1.  Basic  Size.^All  envelope  papers  shall  be  manu- 
factured  on   17  X  22  substance  numbers. 

2.  Substance  Numbers.  —  The  following  substance 
numlx'rs  are  estahlislied   for  envelopes. 

Bonds.    All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —  16.  20.  24. 

Writings.    All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —  20.  24.  28.  32. 

Ledgers.  All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —  20,  24,  28.  32. 

No.  1  and  No.  2  Rag.  All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —  20, 
24,  28.  32. 

White  Wood.  All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —  20,  24,  28, 
32. 

Manila.  All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —'16,  20.  28.  32.  36, 
40  and  heavier. 

Jute  Rope.  All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —  20,  28.  32.  36. 
40  and  heavier. 

TTnbleached  Sulphite.  All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —  16, 
20,  28,  32,  36,  40  and  heavier. 

Kraft.  All  Grades  —  17  x  22  —  16,  20.  28.  32.  36 
and  heavier. 

3.  Colors. — The  manufacture  of  all  colored,  com- 
mercial, official,  open  side,  and  open  end  envelopes 
shall  be  limited  to  six  colors  and  white :  the  colors 
shall  be  the  standard  colors  adopted  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  paper. 

4.  Packing. —  ( A^   Drugs,   pays,  and   coins,   in   sizes 
np   to  and   including  size' No.   3  coin,  i.e..  21/2  x  4" 
shall  be  boxed  1.000  envelopes  to  a  box. 
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(li)  CouuiKTcial,  official,  opeu  end  aud  open  sitle 
envelopes  shall  be  packed  500  envelopes  to  a  box  aud 
the  niaxiniinu  length  of  box  for  32  substance  aud 
lighter   shall    be   15   inches. 

WRITING  TABLETS. 

1.  Substance  Weights. — All  hard  sized  papers  used 
in  the  iii;unifai-tui-e  of  writing  tablets.  conii)osition  or 
note  books,  or  pads,  shall  be  nianufai'tured  on  writ- 
ing paper  substance  numbers,  viz.,  17  x  22  —  Nos. 
i:5,  16,  18.  20.  22,  24.  28  and  32. 

2.  News  Tablets. —  (A)  The  manufacture  of  news 
tablets  shall  be  limited  to  four  basis  sizes,  viz.,  3^4  x 
514,  6  X  9,  8  X  10,  aud  8  x  12.  A  difference  of  V4"  in 
width  and  i/^"  in  length  is  permitted  in  making  a 
selection  of  the  foiu-  sizes  that  will  comply  with  this 
regulation. 

(R) — No  news  tablets  shall  be  manufactured  con- 
taining less  than: 

20  sheets  in  size    S'/i    x    S^/i ; 
40  sheets  in  size  6x9; 
25  .sheets  in  size   8  x  10 ; 
20  sheets  in  size   8   x   12. 
-No  i-ougli  finished  news  shall    In 
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iiuuuifactiu'e   of  news  tablets   and   the   st( 
limited  to  white  and  canary  in  standard  finish 
colors,  in  basis  24  x  36  — .32  lbs.  to  500  sheets. 

(D). — Backing  boards  used  for  news  tablets  shall 
not  be  heavier  than  26  x  38  —  60  sheets  to  a  bundle 
of  50  lbs. 

(E). — All  news  tablets  shall  be  bound  with  paper 
strips:  all   cloth   binding  shall   be   eliminated. 

3.  Writing  Tablets. —  (A)  The  nuimifacture  of 
writing  tal)lets  shall  be  limited  to  four  basis  sizes, 
viz.,  5  X  8.  5%  X  9.  (614  X  101/2  or  7  x  IOI/2)  and  8 
X  10.  A  difference  of  V^"  in  width  and  V2"  in  length 
is  permitted  in  making  a  selection  of  the  four  sizes 
that  will   comply   with   this  regulation. 

(B). — No  wi-iting  tablets  shall  be  manufactured 
containing  less   than  : 

40  sheets  in  size  5  x  8; 

25  sheets  in  size  5%  x  9 ; 

20  sheets  in  size  614  x  lO'/l-  or  7  x  lO'/o ; 

15  sheets  in  size  8  x  10. 
(C). — For  correspondence  purposes  only,  tablets 
may  be  manufactured  from  paper  used  only  for  fine 
stationery,  as  that  term  is  understood  in  the  trade, 
in  such  sizes  as  t]u>  requirements  of  the  various 
manufacturers  may  iiulicate ;  the  minimum  count  in 
sucli  tablets  is  to  be  proportionate  on  the  40  sheet 
note  count. 

4.  Composition  Books. —  (A)  The  numufacture  of 
comjiosition  books  sliall  be  limited  to  two  sizes,  viz., 
7  X  81/2  and  8  x  10.  A  difference  of  Vi"  in  width  and 
y^"  in  length  is  permitted  in  making  the  two  sizes 
comply    with    this    regulation. 

(B). — No  eomj)osition  books  shall  be  manufactured 
containing  less  than: 

24  sheets  in  size  7  x  8V2,  or 
16  sheets  in  size   8   x   10. 

5.  Note  Books. —  (A)  The  manufacture  of  note 
books  shall  be  limited  to  six  sizes,  viz.,  3V2  x  6,  41/4  x 
7.  4%  X  9,  5  X  8,  6  x  9,  and  6  x  12.  A  difference  of 
14"  in  width  and  i/>"  in  length  is  permitted  in  mak- 
ing a  selection  of  the  six  sizes  that  will  comply  with 
this   regulation. 

(B). — No  note  books  shall  be  manufactui'ed  con- 
taining less  than  : 

60  sheets  in  size  3'/2  x  6; 
50  sheets  in  size  4i/4  x  7; 
40  sheets  in  size   4%   x   9; 


40  slieets  in  size  5x8; 
24  sheets  in.  size  6  x  9 ;  or 
60  sheets  in  size  6  x  12. 

6.  School  Series  Tablets,  Books  and  Business  Form 
Tablets.— (A)  School  series  tablets,  l)Ooks  and  bus- 
ness  form  tablets,  defined  as  special  ridings  and 
])rintings  for  examination,  theme,  nuisic,  spelling, 
drawing,  foolscap,  legal  caji,  aud  typewriter,  and 
prrnteil  form  busiiu'ss  blanks,  may  be  made  in  all 
sizes   heretofore    umnufactured. 

(B)_ — No  school  ser'es,  lines  of  tablets  or  books,  or 
business  form  tablets,  shall  be  manufactured  contain- 
ing   less    than: 

36  slieets  in   sizes  uj)  to  4x9; 

20  sheets  (i)rinted)   in  sizes  up  to  7  x  9; 

;56  sheets  (Printed)  in  sizes  up  to  8I/2  x  11;  or 

10  sheets  in  sizes  up  to  HY_>  x-11  and  larger, 
and,  further,  shall  conform  to  the  sheet  regulations 
3b.  2b,  4b.  and  5b  hereof,  and  any  other  sizes  not 
mentioned  in  these  paragraphs  and  containing  un- 
printed  paper  shall  contain  a  proportionate  number 
of  sheets  to  the  basis  sizes,  viz..  5  x  8  (40  sq.  inches), 
40  sheets  for  wi'iting  papers,  6x9  (54  sq.  inches),  40 
sheets  for  news  paper;  if  containing  printed  paper, 
number  of  slieets  to  be  reilueed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing. 

(C). — All  hard  size  paper  must  conform  to  writing 
paper  substance  numbers  established  above.  If  news 
is  used,  it  shall  lie  the  standard  color  and  finish  in 
basis  24  x  36  —  32  lbs.  to  500  sheets. 

7.  Tablets  for  Export.— All  tablets  for  export  sliall 
be  plainly  marked  and  labeled  "Made  in  the  if.  S. 
A.'",  and  we  reconiinend  that  each  branch  of  the  in- 
diistry  design  an  attractive  label  to  be  used  by  Am- 
erican tablet  manufacturers  on  all  export  business, 
so  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of 
such   export   markings. 

GLAZED  AND  FANCY  PAPERS. 

1.  Sizes-:  The  following  are  established  as  standard 
Trades  Customs  Stock  Sizes  for  colored  coated  pa- 
pers : 

Sheets— 20  x  24,  20  x  25,  20  x  26. 
Roll.s— 24  X  25,  26,   (or  multiple  thereof.) 
Rolls  stock  or  special  widths  may  be  slit  or  sheet- 
ed, as  provided  for  in  the  Trades  Customs. 

2.  Weights.— The  following  are  established  as  sub- 
.stance  weights  for  uncoated  paper  stock,  for  all 
grades  of  colored  coated  papers : 

20  X  24  —  17,  19,  24.  27,  30,  35,  40,  60,  80  lbs. 
All   stock   papers   shall    be   nuide   on   substance   Nos 
17.  19,  24  or  40  lbs. 

3.— Maximum  'Weig-hts.— The  following  maximum 
substance  weights  are  established  for  all  work  not 
specifically   ju'ovided   by   permit: 

Box  (;overings  —  20  x  24  —  30  lbs. 

Label  Papers  —  20  x  24  —  35  lbs.     . 

Leather  Papers  —  20  x  24  —  40  lbs. 

Cover  and  Band  Stock  —  20  x  24  —  80  lbs. 

4.  Colors. — The  number  of  standard  stock  colors 
and  shades  that  may  be  manufactured  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  forty  colors  (and  white)  adopted  by  the 
Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers'  As.socia- 
tion. 

5.  Special  Sizes,  Weights  and  Colors. — (A).  An  or- 
d(>i'  for  other  than  a  sfamlai'd  coloi'  must  be  for  not 
less  than  one  ton;  must  be  made  on  a  substance 
weight,  standard  width  of  roll;  must  be  for  one  de- 
livery; one  consumer,  and  not  ordered  as  a  stock 
line,  and  must  not  exceed  the  maximum  basis  weights 
for  the  grade  specified. 
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(li). —  111    lots   of    five    tons   or    'f,    spcriiil    colors, 

widths  and  weights  may  be  iiiaiiiil'aeturcd,  providing 
such  paper  is  not  ordered  as  a  stoek  line;  must  be 
for  one  delivery;  one  consumer;  and  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  basis  weights  for  the  grade  speci- 
fied. 

6.  Paper  for  Export. — All  pai)er  for  export  shall 
he  |)laiiily  marked  and  labeled  "Made  in  the  U.  S. 
A.",  and  we  reeommend  tiiat  each  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry design  an  attractive  label  to  be  used  by  Am- 
erican paper  manufacturers  on  all  export  business, 
so  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of 
such   exjiort  markings. 

TA(i   AND  DOCUMENT   MANILA. 

1.  Stock  Sizes. —  (A).  The  following  are  estab- 
lished as  stock  sizes  of  tag  board,  viz..  221/0  x  281/2 
;ind   24  X   :^6  and  multiples  thereof. 

1 1'.).— Stoek  sizes  of  pattern  paper  rolls  shall  be 
made  in  not  less  than  15"  diameter,  in  the  following 
Mihstaiice  weights: 

X  wliieh  shall  be  24  x  36  —  125  lbs.  to  500  sheets. 

XX.  which  shall  be  24  x  36  —  150  lbs.  to  500  sheets. 

XXX.  which  shall  be  24  x  36  —  175  lbs.  to  500 
sheets. 

-xxxx,  which  shall  be  24  x  36  —  200  lbs.  to  500 
sheets. 

xxxxx.  which  shall  be  24  x  36  —  250  lbs.  to     500 

xxxxxx.  which  shall  be  24  x  36  —  300  lbs.  to  500 
sheets. 

2.  Substance  Weights. — The  following  are  estab- 
lished as  substance  weights  for  tag  board,  viz.,  24  x 
36,  —  80,  90.  100,  125,  150,  175,  200,  250,  275.  300  lb. 
to  500  sheets. 

3.  Special  Sizes. — Special  sizes  may  be  manufactur- 
ed ill  the  above  established  substance  weight  in  quan- 
tities of  two  tons  or  more. 

4.  Special  Weig-hts.— Special  weights  may  be  manu- 
factured in  (luaiitities  of  ten  tons  or  more 

5.  Paper  for  Export.— All  paper  for  export  shall  be 
plainly  marked  and  labeled  "Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.," 
and  wc  recommend  that  each  branch  of  the  industry 
design  an  attractive  label  to  be  used  by  American 
Paper  Manufacturers  on  all  export  business,  so  that 
there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  such 
export    markings. 


A   SUCCESSFUL   SAFETY   FIRST   MEETING. 

One  i>f  the  i)riiuary  aims  of  the  Safety  movement 
and  a  feature  which  is  quite  necessary  to  its  success 
is  co-operation  between  employers  and  workmen  and 
co-ordination  of  safety  work  among  the  mills  them- 
.selves.  An  instance  of  both  kinds  of  co-operation  oc- 
curred last  Wednesday  night  at  Cornwall.  Out.,  when 
till'  managements  and  the  men  of  the  Toronto  Pa- 
per Company  at  Cornwall,  and  the  Provincial  Paper 
]\lills  at  Milie  Roches  united  in  a  Safety  First  Rally. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Wallace,  of  the  To- 
ronto Paper  Company  and  Mr.  Charles  Buss,  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Mr.  A.  P.  Costigaiie,  Secre- 
tary and  Engineer  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  &  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Safety  Association,  arranged  for  the 
meeting.  Seven  or  eight  automobiles  brought  the 
contingent  from  Mille  Roches,  and  about  3.50  inter- 
ested people  from  both  mills  watched  the  films  and 
listened   attentively  to  the   talks. 

The  films  were  provided  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  One  showed  the  danger  of  carelessness,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  taking  personal  risks,  and  the 


other  showed  the  serious  consequences  of  being  :are- 
less  in  regard  to  fire.  Each  was  built  on  an  interest- 
ing plot  tluit  held  the  sjiectators'  attention  and  at 
the  same  time  im])re.ssed  a  valuable  and  much  needed 
lesson. 

Between  the  films  Mr.  Wallace  introduced  Mr.  Cos- 
tigane,  who  gave  a  brief  address  in  which  he  brought 
out  the  remarkable  results  in  the  reduction  of  acci- 
dents through  the  Safety  First  Movement  in  the 
United  States.  Railway  companies  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns  were  shown  to  have  reduced  accidents 
all  the  way  from  62  per  cent,  to  83  per  cent.,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  time  lost 
antl  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  loss  of  wages.  Mr. 
(Jostigane  showed  that  in  the  Ontario  pulp  and  paper 
mills  alone  there  were  in  1917,  852  non-fatal  acci- 
dents, entailing  a  total  loss  of  time  of  14,249  days. 
This  means  two  days,  lost  for  every  full  time  worker 
emj)loycd.  At  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $19.50. 
wh  ch  is  approximately  correct,  Ontario  workmen 
lost  .$21,742.  Allowing  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
the  actual  loss  was  $17,790,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration any  decrease  in  earning  power  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  accidents,  the  suffering  of  the  victim  or 
the    trouble    brought   upon    the   family. 

■Mr.  Co.s,tigane  forcefully  brought  out  the  needs 
for  comi)lete  co-o|)erat On  and  empliasized  some  of  the 
j)oiiits  that  should  he  observed  in  connection  with  the 
movement.  Among  these  we  might  mention  the  ne- 
cessity for  reporting  immediately  anything  that  is 
wrong  with  the  mill  or  machinery,  that  carelessness 
usually  means  injury  to  someone  else,  that  accidents 
can  only  be  eliminated  by  adopting  safety  habits  and 
practising  them  continually,  that  men  will  often 
gamble  with  life  and  limb  by  taking  chances  who 
would  not  think  of  risking  the'r  money  at  cards. 
Above  all  it  should  be  remembered  that  accidents  arc 
not  inevitable,  that  they  axe  avoidable  and  that  they 
can  be  entirely  eliminated  by  carefulness. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Costigane  the  editor  at- 
tended the  meeting  with  the  idea  of  seeing  what  a 
Safety  Rally  was  like.  He  was  greatly  surjjrised 
when  Mr.  Costigane  asked  him  to  say  a  few  words 
after  the  second  film  had  been  shown.  It  was  ex- 
plained later  that  one  conue  film  had  failed  tn  appear 
and  a  substitute  had  to  be  provided.  Mr.  Stephenson 
mentioned  a  few  accidents  that  he  had  suffered  when 
working  in  a  paper  mill  ,and  di'scribed  others 
that  had  come  to  his  attention.  The  speaker  repeated 
a  remark  that  he  had  heard  a  few  moments  before 
at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  ^Ir.  Costigane  was  speaking 
of  the  importaiu-e  of  instructing  the  new  man  in  his 
work,  and  exiilainiioa:  the  hazards  of  liis  job  and 
imj)ressing  upon  him  the  need  of  carefulness.  A  man 
in  the  audience  was  so  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  that  he  exclaimed.  "By  God.  that's 
right."  Mr.  Stephenosii  took  this  as  his  text,  and  in 
a  few  words  brought  out  the  need  of  an  educated,  in- 
telligent body  of  workmen  in  this  industry,  not  only 
in  regard  to  safety,  but  in  regard  to  making  Canadian 
pulp  and  jiaper  products  the  equal  of  any  that  can 
be  ]irodueed. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WHITING. 

Canadian  ])atcnt  185.384  was  granted  Julj-  9th  to 
II.  B.  Kipper.  In  making  artificial  whiting,  a  salt  of 
olaic  acid  is  adder!  to  the  CaCO.  or  other  material. 
The  product  posses.ses  the  clwrracteristres  of  natural 
whiting. 
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Technical  Section 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

At  the  last  uieeting  of  the  I'ounoil  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  tlie  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  animal  meeting  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Montreal  on  Jan.  30,  the  day  be- 
fore the  Association  meets.  A  program  committee 
was  appointed,  and  Messrs.  Rolland,  Ilovey,  Dawe  and 
Stephenson  are  now  busy  with  arrangements.  A  fine 
list  of  papers  has  been  prepared  on  subjects  that  lend 
themselves  to  lively  discussion.  Some  are  already 
prejjared.  Further  details  will  be  announced  very 
soon. 

Remember  the  date  and  pre|iare  to  come  loaded — 
with   ideas. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  The  constituents  of  wood  which  give  color  re- 
actions. II.  Wichelhaus  and  Mart  n  Lange.  Ber.  50, 
16.S3-5  (1917):  through  J.  Chem.  Soc.  114,  I,  151; 
about  98  1  of  distillate  obtained  by  passing  steam 
at  180-200  deg.  through  1200  grams  of  pine  or  fir 
wood  were  separated  by  a  second  distillation  into 
two  fractions;  the  first  two-thirds  gave  a  green  preci- 
pitate with  phloroglucinol  and  HCl.,  and  the  last 
third  gave  the  typical  cherry -red  precipitate  and  also 
formed  a  brick-red  substance,  ClgHi^OjX,;,  w.th  p- 
0,\'C,iH,— NIINH,.  The  latter  is  apparently  a  con- 
densation product  of  Ketofurfuraldehvde. —  (Chem. 
Abs.) 

A-3.  Hedychium  coroiiarivim  in  Brazil. — C.  Beadle. 
Royal  liotanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Bull,  of  iliscellaneous 
Information  1917,  No.  3,  104-5. — From  personal  ob- 
servation B.  found  that  Hedychium  eoronarium, 
which  has  been  shown  to  have  valuable  paper-mak- 
ing qualities,  grows  in  abundant  quantities  in  a  num- 
ber of  localities  in  Brazil.  The  supjily  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morretes,  in  the 
state  of  Parana,  and  the  stems  may  be  10-12  feet 
high.  The  plant  grows  all  the  year  round  without 
any  wintering,  and  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  pos- 
sible supply  in  this  locality.  Although  other  South 
American  countries  were  investigated,  no  Hedychium 
was  found  after  leaving  the  state  of  Parana. —  (Chem. 
Abs.) 

A-7.  Estimation  of  sulfur  in  pyrites. — Z.  Karaog- 
lanov.  P.  Dimitrov  and  ;\I.  Diniitrov,  Z.  anal.  Chem. 
56.  .561-118  (1917);  J.  Chem.  Soe.  114.  11,  126.—  Af- 
ter the  S  has  been  oxidized  to  II.SO,  by  heating  with 
a  mixture  of  HXO,  and  HCl,  or  by  fusion  with 
Na.CO,  and  KXO:,,  the  H.SO^  may  be  precipitated  di- 
rectly from  the  HCl  solution  obtained  after  .separat- 
ing the  silica,  previous  removal  of  the  Fe  being  un- 
necessary if  the  precipitation  is  carried  out  under 
the  following  conditions:  Dilute  to  700  cc.  the  solu- 
tion from  0.5  grams  of  pyrites,  which  should  contain 
from  30  to  50^ce.  of  6N  HCl  (free),  heat  to  boiling, 
and  gradually  add  40  cc.  of  hot  10  per  cent.  BaCl, 
solution  diluted  previously  with  100  cc.  of  hot  water 
while  the  mixture  is  stirred.  Collect  the  precipitated 
BaSO^  after  15  hours,  wash  first  with  water  contain- 
ing HCl  and  P.aCl,,  then  with  hot  water,  dry.  ignite 
and  weigh. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 


A-12.  Waterproof  glue.— W.  W.  Wood,  U.S.,  1,270, 
4-77,  June  25.  A  saturated  solution  of  Na  silicate  1 
gallon,  blood  2  gallons,  K.O  3  gallons,  and  spirits  of 
NH,,  0.1  oz.,  are  mixed  and  heated  to  65=93°  to  pre- 
paration a  waterproof  glue  suitable  for  use  for  join- 
ing wood  in  veneer  work. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-12.  Adhesive  for  use  on  paper. — V.  G.  Bloede, 
U.S.,  1.268,672,  June  4.  An  adhesive  suitable  for  thi; 
manufacture  of  envelopes  and  gumming  pai)er  is 
formeil  of  ILO  and  starch  gum  containing  0.5 — 5  ])ei- 
cent,  of  NaoSO;,,  or  NallSO,.  which  improves  the  ease 
of  working,  solubility,  color  and  clearness  of  the 
solution. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

.  A-12.  Adhesive.— C.  R.  Robinson,  U.S.,  1,267,699, 
May  28.  An  adhesive  suitable  for  use  in  coating  pa- 
per is  formed  by  modifying  cassava  starch  100  by , 
treatment  with.NaHSO^  and  XaOH  6  parts,  in  dry 
form,  adding  Na,,PO^  1  and  H.O  6  parts  and  a  small 
amount  of  NH^OH,  then  neutralizing  the  mixture  and 
adding  cuprammonium  sulfate  1  with  or  without 
casein  100  parts. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-14.  Test  for  wool.— Harry  LeB.  Gray.  J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.  10,  633-4  (1918).— The  fibres  are  placed 
on  a  microscope  slide  and  covered  with  two  drops  ■ 
of  a  30  per  cent.  NaOH  solution.  The  slide  is  then 
heated  to  boiling  and  immediately  examined  under 
the  microscope.  Wool  fibres  become  much  swollen 
and  sometimes  dissolved ;  cotton  and  woodpulp  fibres 
remain  unchanged  except  that  they  become  clearer 
and    slightly    shrulnk. —  (Chem.    Abs.). 

A-14.  To  preserve  newsprint.  —  Anon.  World's  Pa- 
per Trade  Rev.  70.  No.  6  (1918).  An  article  dealing 
with  proposed  methods  of  increasing  the  life  of  news- 
print paper  for  permanent  files,  such  as  libraries.  Two 
methods  are  discussed,  one  in  which  the  paper  is 
placed  between  two  thin  layers  of  transparent  silk  or 
Japanese  paper.  Of  the  two  methods,  the  one  in 
which  the  Japanese  paper  is  used  is  preferred  as  it 
adds  200  per  cent,  to  the  strength  of  the  newsprint 
as  well  as  increasing  the  life.  Either  method  is  ex- 
pensive, but  at  the  present  time  is  an  improvement 
over  any  chemical  treatment  tried  out. — D.  E.  S. 

A-17.  Examination  of  a  Norwegian  spruce  turpen- 
tine oil. — ().  ^I.  liaise  and  S.  Sanjuelseii.  Tidskrift 
Kemi.  15,  177-84  (1918). — A  turpentine  oil  was  recov- 
ered from  the  sulfite  waste  from  a  pulp  mill  by  steam 
distillation.  Of  the  oils  present  85.5  per  cent,  were 
recovered.  This  substance  was  in  all  respects  very 
much  like  the  usual  oils  on  the  market.  Like  these  it 
consisted  mainly  of  a — pinene  and  some  b — pinene. 
Two  tables  are  given  of  distillation  fractions  with 
amounts  and  physical  constants.  These  are  com- 
pared with  several  common  turpentines,  showing  simi- 
larity. Fraction  6  is  definitely  identified  as  a — pin- 
ene.     The    following    are    the    constants      of    tlie    oil  : 

15  15  15 

d  —  =  0.866;  n  —  =  1.47446;   (a)  =  —  5";  82  per 

15  I)  D 

cent,    dist'lled    under    164°:    60    parts    dissolve    in    100 
l>arts  60  per  cent.   KtOI  I.— (Chem.  Abs.) 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood;  wood  used  in  rough  con- 
struction.— Hu.  Maxwell.  American  Forestry,  July 
1918,  p.  419.  The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  wood 
an<l   its  uses. — C.    L. 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood;  the  place  of  the  wooden  roof 
in  civilization.  Hu.  Maxwell,  American  Forestry, 
August.  1918,  p|.  473.  The  fourth  of  a  .series.— C.  L. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  News 


William  llaiiks,  news  cilitor  ol'  tlic  'I'oronto  (ilotx', 
lias  fi'iiii*'  I'l  iMiiihiiKJ  ti)  n'|iccst.'iit  that  papi'r,  in  scud- 
iiifl  special  (bibles  on  tlu'  progi'i'ss  of  the  iiritish  elec- 
tion canijiai^'ii,  and  the  proc('('(linj:;s  of  tlic  Peace  ('on- 
fei'ence. 

Chester  MeDiarniiil.  who  for  sonir  time  was  hiisi- 
iiess  manager  of  the  Toronto  News,  has  I'esipnod  and 
lias  taken  an  important  position  in  the  pul)lieity  de- 
partment  of   the   C.    P.    R.    in    Montreal. 

Fire  broke  ont  recently  in  the  ju-emises  of  the  Ap- 
plefoi'd  Counter  Cheek  liook  ('o.,  12  Joluiston  street, 
Toronto,  ;in<l  damage  was  done  to  the  extent  of  $10,- 
000,  one  third  being  to  the  building  and  the  remaind- 
er to  the  stock  of  the  company,  which  suffered  heavily 
from,  water  and  the  flames.  The  blaze  started  in  the 
basement,  which,  along  witli  the  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Ajjpleford  firm.  The  York  Press,  which 
are   occupants  of  the  top  flat,  suffered  a  smal  loss. 

Among  the  new  organizations  which  have  obtained 
federal  charters,  are  the  Valcartier  Lumber  and  Pulp 
Co.,  with  head  offices  in  Quebec,  and  a  capital  stock 
of  .+150,000;  the  Carbon  and  Ribbon  Co.,  Toronto, 
with  a  capital  of  !i^.'')0,000,  and  the  Capital  Litliograph 
Co.,   of  Ottaw-a.  with   a   capital   of  $50,000. 

The  Uritish  Columbia  Pulp  &  I'iipov  Mills  made  an 
excellent  showing  in  subscriptions  to  the  Victory 
Loan.  The  Wluilen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  employees  at 
Mill  Creek  .subscribed  $ry2,r)00,  while  in  excess  of  $75,- 
000  was  obtained  from  Swanson  Bay.  The  Port  Alice 
figures  are  not  available  at  this  time,  but  it  is  luidcr- 
stood  that  they  greatly  exceeded  their  quota,  .since 
honor  flags  were  awarded  to  each  of  the  plants.  The.se 
amounts  do  not  include  the  company's  own  snbscri[)- 
tions.  The  Powell  River  Pulp  and  Paper  figures  are 
in  excess  of  $'270,000,  including  $130,000  from  the 
comjiany.  The  quota  for  the  Pacific  mills  tow^i  of 
Ocean  Falls  with  a  total  population  of  l.GOO.  was 
$75,000;   subscriptions   amounted    to   $150,450. 

Among  the  nuiny  firms  in  I'.ritish  Columbia  who 
won  a  Victory  Loan  honor  flag  was  tlie  Columbia  Pa- 
per ('o..  Limited.  The  employees  at  both  their  Van- 
couver and  Victoria  warehouses  subscribed  100  per 
cent.,    and    are    proud    of    their    emblems. 


LOSES  ONLY  SON  AT  THE  FRONT. 

The  many  fi'ieiids  of  George  B.  Nicholson,  M.P.,  of 
Kast  Algoma  who  is  a  nu'mber  of  the  firm  of  Austin 
and  Nicholson,  lumbermen  and  pulp  wood  dealers, 
at  (!liapleau,  will  sympathize  with  him  in  the  loss  of 
hs  only  son,  Lieut.  Lome  Welier  Nicholson,  aged 
twenty-three  years,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  No- 
vember 4th.  Lieut.  Nicholson  went  overseas  with  the 
227th  P.attalion,  "Men  of  the  North,"  under  Lieut. - 
Col.  C.  II.  L.  Jones,  of  Hault  Ste.  Marie,  a  i)romincnt 
officer  in  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
L'oit.  Nicholson  was  transferred  to  the  4th  C.  M.  R.'.s 
and  went  to  France  in  1917.  lie  was  wouiuled  in 
.hiMuary,  and  again  in  April,  and  was  in  a  Canadian 
hospital  in  France  when  it  was  bondied  and  over  300 
lives  lost,  lie  was  then  transferred  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Hospital  in  London,  where,  after  .several 
nu)nths,  he  fully  recovered  and  returned  to  hs  bat- 
talion, being  in  the  lines  continualy  from  that  time  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 


FORWARD    STEP    IN    PROTECTING    FORESTS. 

The  St.  ilaurice  Forest  Protective  Association,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  decided  to  purchase  a  hydroaero- 
|)lane  which  will  be  used  for  patrolling  their  area 
next  sjiring.  Negotiations  are  now  going  on  with 
Canadian  manufacturers,  asking  them  if  they  can 
build  such  a  machine,  one  that  will  exactly  .suit  the 
])urpo.se  of  the  Association.  The  (jommission  of  Con- 
servation of  Wisconsin,  which  tried  the  hydroaero- 
plane patrol  for  one  year,  was  so  greatly  taken  up 
with  its  efficiency,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  establi.sh 
a  permanent  patrol  of  this  character  now  that  the  war 
is  over. 

It  is  the  o])inion  of  tlie  members  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Forest  Protective  Association  that  tlie  use  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  of  great  value  in  forest  protective  work, 
and  that  its  employment  will  be  both  economical  and 
satisfactory.  By  this  time  next  year  it  is  presumed 
some  interesting  data  in  regard  to  cost  and  efficiency 
will  be  available.  The  hydroaeroplane  should  be  in 
a  i)Osition  to  get  men  and  equipment  to  a  fire  in  a 
short  time,  thus  g.ving  foresters  a  good  chance  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  As  it  is  now  in  a  country  like 
that  patrolled  by.  the  St.  Maurice  Association,  where 
there  are  large  areas,  should  a  fire  start  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place,  it  would  require  a  couple  of  days 
or  more  to  get  the  necessary  help  to  the  sciuie. 

Henry  Sorgius,  manager  of  the  St.  Maurice  P''orest 
Protective  Association,  who  was  in  Toronto  during 
the  past  week  in  company  with  Ellwood  Wilson,  chief 
foi-ester  of  the  Laurentidc  Co.,  Limited,  on  important 
forestry  matters,  believes  that  the  new  machine  will 
prove  a  valuable  feature  in  forest  protective  work, 
both  in  the  locating  and  the  reporting  of  forest  fires, 
and  that  the  hydroaeroi)lane  might  well  be  called  a 
"moving    observation    tower.'' 


CO-OPERATING  ON  EMPLO'STWENT  MATTERS. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Can- 
adian Lumbermen's  Association,  held  recently,  the 
question  of  the  sup])ly  of  labor  came  up  in  connection 
with  the  emi)loyment  of  returned  men  and  others. 
Pres'dent  W.  Gerard  Power,  was  autliorized  to  co- 
oj)erate  with  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion on  this  matter,  and  a  resolution  was  pa.ssed'to 
the  effect  that  it  was  understood  that  the  expenses 
incurred  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments.  The  working  out  of  the 
scheme  with  regard  to  the  jilacing  of  bureaus  is  to 
be  left  to  the  executive  of  the  Canailian  Lumber- 
men's Association  and  the  Canadian  Pul|)  and  Pa[)er 
Association,  for  final  decision.  ' 


NOTED   PUBLISHER  WILL  VISIT  CANADA, 

Sir  .\itlnir  Pearson,  the  widi'ly  known  blind  news- 
paper publisher  of  London.  Eng..  who  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  has  raised  over  five  million  dollars 
for  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  sight,  is  expected  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Toronto  about  the  middle  of  January. 
He  will  then  formal.v  open  Pearson  Hall,  as  it  will  be 
known,  which  ^\-ill  be  the  headquarters  for  blinded 
soldiers  in  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  ,of  which 
there  are  about  150.  Pear.son  Hall  is  located  at  186 
Beverley  St..  Toronto,  and  was  the  home  of  the  late 
Duncan  Couljon,  and  the  former  residence  of  Hon. 
George  Brown,  founder  o^  the  Toronto  Globe.  The 
centenary  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bl-own's  birth  was  observed 
last  week. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  December  3. — There  is  uo  marked  change 
in  the  eontlitious  of  the  pulp,  and  paper  industry,  and 
mills  are  running  along  M'ith  an  improvement  in  the 
labor  situation  and  better  working  schedules  than 
fhey  have  been  enjoying  for  a  long  period.  Plants 
are  now  beginning  to  catch  up  with  orders,  and  the 
trade  is  proceeding  on  a  sound,  conservative  basis. 
December  is  generallj'  a  qiiiet  month,  and  no  unex- 
pected developments  are  looked  for.  There  are  a 
number  of  new  concerns  being  organized  and  they 
will  carry  out  construction  programs  next  year,  if 
the  condition  of  the  money  market  admits  of  it,  and 
they  are  assured  of  reasonable  prices  in  material  and 
equipment,  with  prompt  deliveries.  It  is  thought  by 
the  time  tlic  season  for  building  arrives,  there  will 
be  everj'  assurance  that  supplies  of  all  kinds  can  be 
secured,   and  the  future   looks  bright. 

Then,  there  is  absent  the  fear  of  congestion  on 
the  railways  which  so  many  companies  were  up 
against  last  soring,  and  the  coal  outlook  is  consider- 
ably better.  The  recent  issues  of  Federal  and  Pro- 
viiu'ial  Gazettes  eontaiu  references  to  the  formation 
of  a  number  of  new  organizations,  some  of  which  are 
quite  heavily  capitalized.  It  looks  as  if  the  trade  is 
preparinar  for  the  period  of  expansion  and  develop- 
ment which  it  is  felt  'will  follow  the  war  and.  while  it 
is  yet  too  eai'ly  to  make  predictions,  the  signs  all 
along  the  line  are  favorable. 

Whether  prices  will  eome  down  or  not  can  not  be 
prophesied,  but  they  will  continue  at  their  present 
high  level  for  some  time,  owing  to  wages  not  falling 
and  the  fact  that  food  supplies  and  other  things  have 
not  yet  manifested  anv  weakness  in  quotations.  Un- 
til such  a  state  of  affaii's  develops,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  the  fini.shed  products  being  put  on  the  mar- 
ket for  less  money  than  they  are  commanding  at 
[irescut. 

Tlie  i^reat  question  forcing  its  Avay  to  the  front  in 
the  industry,  is  that  of  export,  and  mills  are  getting 
ready  to  meet  the  world-wide  shortage  in  paper  and 
pulp.  Canada  now  has  the  opportunity  of  its  career 
to  shai-e  in  foreign  business,  and  v,n.\\  not  hesitate  to 


take  full  advantage  of  the  opening.  That  the  ex- 
port trade  in  pulp,  paper  and  pulpwood  will  reach 
one  liundred  million  dollars  during  the  present  fiscal 
j'ear  and,  for  the  first  six  months,  shows  an  increase 
of  over  thirteen  millions,  is  a  happy  augury.  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  paper  firms  alreadj'  have  representa- 
■  tives  developing  trade  for  them  in  tlie  foreign  field, 
and  South  America  is  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
great  outlets  for  Canadian  products.  The  industry  is 
lining  up  in  gtiod  shape  to  take  advantage  of  every 
occasion  that  may  present  itself,  and  if  the  federal 
government  does  not  harass  business  and  regulate 
prices,  so  as  to  kill  all  enterprise  and  progressive 
spii'it,  there  will,  within  the  next  year  or  two,  be  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  which  the  greatest  optim- 
ists have  not  even  dreamed.  It  is  felt  that  the  time 
to  strike  in  commercial  interests  is  now,  when  the 
name  Canada  is  written  so  large  in  the  history  of 
the  war.  The  pulp  and  paper  business  and  lumber  ac- 
tivities can  be  so  developed  as  to  maintain  a  suli- 
stantial  trade  balance.  The  meeting  of  our  national 
obligations  and  the  employment  of  labor  demand,  it. 

Owing  to  low  water  on  the  other  side  there  is  an 
iinprovement  in  the  demand  for  ground  wood  pulp, 
and  prices  are  a  little  stiffer.  All  paper  box  plants 
are  busy  and  envelope  manufacturers,  stationery 
houses  and  specialty  paper  concerns  are  well  cm- 
ployed.  Stocks  with  various  jobbers  and  large  con- 
sumers are,  generally  speaking,  not  heavy,  and  there 
will  not  be  much  buying  until  after  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  as  wholesalers  will  soon  be  taking  in- 
ventories and  finding  out  exactly  -where  tliev  stand. 
It  is  expected  that  the  annual  reports  will  be  satis- 
factory, while  the  volume  of  business  will  be  the  larg- 
est on  record  owing  to  the  h'gh  prices  which  have 
been   prevailing. 

There  have  been  some  eom])laints  of  delayed  ship- 
ments, but  these  are  jiow  beinsr  removed  as.  with  im- 
proved labor  conditions  and  the  falling  off  in  treneral 
orders,  mills  are  concentrating  on  getting  out  what 
business  has  been  on  their  books  for  some  time.  All 
the  disturbing  factors  of  trade  are  now  thiiigs  of  the 
past,  such   as  the  outbreak  of  influenza,   the  Victory 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  YZ  ^«oad      NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when  you 
have  any  surplus 
of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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Loan  caiiipiiigii,  the  peace  eeleliratioiis,  slii])i)iiig  em- 
liargoes,  eoiigestioii  at  terminal  points  and  other  ob- 
stacles, with  which  the  manufacturers  have  had  to 
struggle   for  many  months. 

Surveying  the  future,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
impression  that  it  will  not  take  many  months  for  Can- 
ada to  strike  a  peace  stride,  and,  with  an  added  sup- 
ply of  pulj)  wood  occasioned  by  the  improvement  in 
the  labor  situation  in  the  bush,  greater  efficiency  in 
the  ])lants  and  better  shipping  facilities,  everything 
points  to  ])usy  days  ahead.  Of  course,  matters  -will 
riot  become  normal  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  general 
trend  is  in  the  direction  of  proceeding  upon  a  sane, 
conservative  basis.  There  is  every  possibility  of  the 
construction  of  two  100-ton  ground  Avbod  piilp  mills 
going  on  in  Northern  Ontario  ami  a  paper  mill  may 
also  be  erected  for  the  production  of  book  and  vrrit- 
ing  pai)ers.  Tlie  West  is  now  clamoring  for  paper 
mills,  and,  with  increasing  confidence  and  the  aven- 
ues for  expansion,  there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  pro- 
jects long  talked  of  will  be  realized.  With  the  mind 
of  the  trade  focused  on  the  future,  there  is  every  dis- 
position to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  dark  period 
in   the   history   of  the   paper   trade    in   Canjida. 

Rag-  and  Paper  Stock  Market  Quiet. 

All  grades  of  paper  have  been  off  color  and  the 
mills  are  not  interested  in  present  offerings.  White 
sliaviugs  have  fared  better  than  the  other  grades, 
and  have  not  suffered  so  much  in  price.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  drop  in  white  new  blanks.  A 
fair  movement  of  all  the  lower  lines  at  reduced  quo- 
tations prevails,  and  No.  1  manila  is  in  the  most  ac- 
tive requisition.  Books  and  ledgers  are  also  very 
quiet,  and  there  may  be  no  decided  change  in  the 
general  situation  until  after  the  holidays.  Prices 
are  holding  firm  in  rags,  and  there  is  a  moderate  de- 
mand. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings $5.50 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings $4.25 

White  Blanks $1.30 

Heavy  ledger  stock $3.25 

No.  1  magazine $2.00 

No.  1  book  stock $1.60 

No.  1  new  manila ' $2.35 

No.  1  print  manila $1.50 

Folded  news $1.10 

Over  Issue $1.35 

Kraft $4.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers $17.00 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings $14.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings $12.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings $10.50 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings $10.00 

Bleached  shoe  clip .$10.50 

Unbleached  shoe  clip $9.50 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50 

Light   colored  hosiery  cuttings $8.00 

New  light   flannelette  cuttings $10.00 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings $9.00 

City  thirds  and  blues   (repacked) $4.00 

Flock  and  satinettes $2.95 

Tailor  rags $2.85 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

The  Daily  Mill  Stock  Reporter,  New  York,  stated  last 
week  that  ])rospccfs  are  very  good  for  the  absorption 
in  Europe  of  the  pulp  stored  in  Sweden.  Unsold 
stocks  are  estiiiuited  anywhere  from  50,000  to  150,000 
tons  of  chemical  fibre.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
amount  availal)le  is  100,000  (oils.  A\-ith  considerable 
doubt  as  to  how  nnu-h  of  this  will  reach  American 
jiorts. 

This   same    i)ai)er   prints    tlie    following: 

"A  steady  undertone  marks  chemical  fibres,  and 
dealers  and  producei's  are  of  the  opinion  that  unless 
some  unforeseen  devcloi)nu^nts  arise  the  market  will 
continue  in  its  prevailing  firm  position  for  some  time. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  domestic  and  Canadian 
manufacturei-s  of  jiul])  have  little  to  fear  regarding 
Scandinavian  competition  at  least  for  the  forthcoming 
winter  mouths.  The  probabilities  are  that  only  restricted 
amounts  of  fibre  will  be  received  from  Sweden  before 
the  ice  breaks  ii]i  in  the  Baltic  next  spring,  and  indica- 
tions are  market  conditions  will  have  to  undergo  con- 
sidei-able  change  before  normal  .supplies  of  Sweden 
jMil])  can  be  brought  here  even  then.  Reports  are  heard 
in  the  trade  regarding  shipments  of  chemical  pulp  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  consumers  in  Europe.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  a  sale  of  pulp  approxi- 
mating 8,000  tons  was  made  .several  days  ago  by  a 
company  operating  mills  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  shii)meiit  to  England.  In  view  of  this  it  seems 
likely  that  during  the  first  several  months  of  readjust- 
ment the  tables  may  be  turned  in  the  pulp  market  and 
chemical  fibre  may  be  moving  East  across  the  Atlantic 
instead  of  West  as  usually  is  the  case." 

We  quote  f.o.b.  pulp  mill  or  ex-dock: 

Imported  bleached  sulphite $9.50— $10.00 

Domestic  bleached  sulphite 7.50^     8.00 

Imported  unbleached  sulphite 5.75 —     6.25 

Sulphite,  news  grade 4.25 — 

Sulphite,  book  grade 4.75— 

Domestic  soda  bleached 4.75 — 

Foreign  easy  bleaching 6.00 — 

ilitscherlieh  inibl  cached 6.00 — 

Scandinavian  kraft 6.00 — 

Domestic   kraft 5.25^ 

A  moderate  trade  was  transacted  in  groundwood 
pulp  and  there  was  no  alteration  reported  in  quota- 
tions. Around  $30  a  ton  at  the  producing  plant  con- 
tiinied  to  be  the  price  generally  asked  by  ea.stem 
trrinders. 

Prices  run:  For  the  East.  .$28.00  to  $32.00  per  ton 
f.o.b.  pulp  mill;  for  the  West.  $30.00  to  $34.00  per 
ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mill. 


4.75 
5.25 
5.25 
6.50 
6.50 
6.25 
5.75 


Some  people  are  always  grumbling  because  roses 
have  thorns.  Why  not  be  thankful  that  thorns  have 
roses? 


THE  BOOK  PAPER  MARKET  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Weekly  rejiorts  to  the  Federal  Trade  roiiimissjon 
from  45  book  paper  manufacturers  operating  77  mills 
shoM-  that  mill  stocks  of  both  total  book  and  periodi- 
cal paper  increa.sed  during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  of  both  during  the  last 
half.  Stocks  of  total  book  paper  were  greater  at  the 
end  of  the  month  than  at  the  beginning.  The  stocks 
of  periodical  book  paper  were  slightly  less  at  the  end 
of  the  month  than  at  the  beginning.  Stocks  on  hand 
at  delivery  ])oints  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
were  11.022  toiTg  as  compared  with  11.524  tons  at  the 
bejrinning  of  the  month. 

Commitments  reported  for  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 1.  to  December  31.  1918.  were  119.170  tons,  and 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPOBT  TO 
ALL  PABTS  OP  THE  WORLD. 
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after  December  31.  1918,  124.693  ton.s.  making  a  to- 
tal of  243,863  tons,  as  compared  with  329,619  tons  at 
the  end  of  September. 

Loss  of  Production. 

Reports  of  214  inachinfs  operating  full  or  partial 
time  on  book  paper  show  the  total  Ios.s  of  time  in- 
creased more  than  -50  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
four  weeks'  period. 

Prices. 
.  A  total  of  ten  new  contracts  for  6.4.52  tons  of  ma- 
chine finish  book  paper  were  made  during  the  month 
of  October  at  prices  ranging  from  -i»8.2.5  to  $9.2.5  per 
100  pounds.  This  tonnage  includes  770  tons  at  prices 
to  be  agreed  upon  prior  to  shipment.  No  new  con- 
tracts for  supercalendered  and  coated  paper  were  re- 
ported. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  variation  in  prices 
of  different  grades  of  book  paper  is  due  to  consid- 
erable extent  to  difference  in  quality  and  the  quan- 
tity contracted  for. 

Pulp  Prices. 

More  than  2,400  tons,  or  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
current  deliveries  of  bleached  sulphite  (No.  1  grade) 
were  at  prices  ranging  from  -$98  to  -$110  per  ton. 
About  87  per  cent,  of  the  contract  deliveries 
ranged  from  .$110  to  -$120  per  Um. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  current  deliveries  of  un- 
bleached sulphite  ranged  from  .$80  to  $90  per  ton, 
and  19  per  cent,  at  from  $90  to  $100  per  ton. 

Exclnding  three  contract  deliveries  of  sj^ecial  quali 
ties  of  unbleached  sulphite  more  than  37  per  cent,  of 
the  remainder  of  the -tonnage  ranged  from  -$70  to  $80 
per  ton  and  43  per  cent,    at  from  .$80  to  $90  per  ton. 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  current  soda  pidp  re- 
ceipts ranged  from  $75  to  $85  per  ton.  More  than 
92  per  cent,  of  the  contract  deliveries  of  soda  pulp 
rai)>."-d  from  $80  to  .$90  per  ton. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 


Should  the  John  R.  Booth  No.  2  pulp  mill  remain 
closed  for  the  Avinter  it  Avill  mean  a  decrease  in  ton- 
nage of  about  n  nety  tons  per  day.  This  unit  of  the 
Booth  plant   eiriploys  about  sevf-nty   inen^ 

A.  L.  Florence  Rewarded  by  Ladies. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Florence.  Mell-known  Ottawa  rag  and 
paper  dealer  and  owner  of  a  large  waste  paper  ware- 
house, was  recently  honored  by  a  visit  anrl  presenta- 
tion by  Lady  Borden,  Lady  Kingsmill,  Lady  Pope 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Grant,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  Chapter  of  the  Indep'-udf-nt  Order  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Empire,  in  recognition  of  the  signal  ser- 
vice he  lent  to  make  Ottawa's  waste  paper  scheme  a 
success.  Mr.  Florence  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
mantel  clock. 

The  visiting  ladies  expressed  keen  interest  in  the 
factory  where  they  saw  what  is  commonly  called 
"waste  paper"  piled  in  great  bundles  everywhere 
and  were  given  fresh  proof  that  no  matter  is  ever 
lost.  The  process  of  grading  the  paper  before  it  was 
hhip7)ed  to  the  mills  to  be  re-manufactiirered  was  ex- 
jilainerl. 

Lady  I'orden  exjjressed  ln-r  pleasure  at  the  aecoiri- 
niodafion  for  the  Avorkers,  and  the  bright,  airy  rooms 
and  modern  machinery.  The  Paper  Scheme  at  Ot- 
tawa was  perhaps  more  successful  than  in  other  Can- 


adian cities  and  much  credit  for  it  was  given  Mr.  Flor- 
ence by  the  Ladies  before  they  departed.  Before 
their  departure  Mr.  Florence  presented  a  cheque  for 
fifty  dollars  to  Lady  Kingsmill,  who  intends  using  it 
for  the  Chapter's  refugee  work. 

Paper  Order  Extended — Booth  Strike  Still  On. 

The  official  extension  of  the  sale  price  of  $69  per 
ton,  f.o.b.,  for  newsprint  in  Canada,  together  with  the 
continued  non-operation  of  the  John  R.  Booth  paper 
plant  and  the  fact  that  Ottawa  newspapers  have  had  to 
cut  down  and  skimp  along,  were  the  three  features  of 
the  Ottawa  newsprint  situation  up  to  Monday  night 
this  week. 

As  had  been  previou.sly  forecasted  the  Paper  Con- 
troller Robert  A.  Pringle.  K.C.,  did  not  see  fit  to 
change  the  price  whifeh  expired  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber .30th,  and  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  are 
as.sured  of  .$69  a  ton  for  roll  news  sold  in  Canada  for 
the  next  eight  weeks  at  least. 

A  reply  written  by  John  R.  Booth  to  a  newspaper 
article  published  on  the  front  page  of  the  Evening 
Journal  on  November  30th.  was  in  the  course  of  pre- 
paration at  Ottawa  on  Monday  night,  at  which  time 
it  was  expected  the  letter  would  be  ready  on  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday.  Inquiry  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  on  Monday  as  to  the  gen- 
eral contents  of  the  reply  were  unfruitful. 

"Father  TJohn  R.  Booth)  is  preparing  that  himself. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  it  and  so  I  cannot  tell  you  what  is 
in  it."  said  Mr.  C.  Jackson  Booth.  He  further  inti- 
mated that  he  was  pleased  to  note  the  men  expected 
the  strike  to  come  to  an  end  this  week  and  stated  that 
the  striking  workers  could  have  their  jobs  back — with 
some  excejjtions. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  through  the  non-opera- 
tions of  the  mills  for  the  last  two  weeks  that  several 
large  contracts  had  been  lost,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
■the  m'lls  resuming  operation  the  output  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  curtailed.  Pulp  mill  No.  2  will  likely 
remain  closed  during  the  balance  of  the  winter. 

Altogether  about  seven  hundred  workers  from  the 
Booth  plant  were  on  strike  up  to  Monday  night.  The 
effect  of  the  .strike  caused  Ottawa  newspapers  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  from  one  newspaper  source  it 
was  reported  that  the  papers  were  sometimes  prac- 
tically living  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  the  Saturday 
editions  the  comic  sections  had  to  be  eliminated  as 
well  as  several  other  special  features.  In  addition  to 
this  the  newspapers  have  to  accept  odd  sizes  and  with 
Christmas  advertising  growing,  considerable  difficulty 
is  being  found. 

Labor  conditions  at  the  Eddy  plant  were  reported 
as  being  satisfactory. 


THE  PROMOTER  AS  IS. 

The  definition  of  a  promoter:  A  grave  and  careful 
old  business  man  had  dropped  his  guard  for  a  min- 
ute, and  let  a  fellow  get  into  him  quite  some,  before 
he  surrounded  himself  with  caution,  and  he  said:  "By 
the  way,  what  is  your  business?"  and  the  fellow  said, 
"I  am  a  promoter."  And  the  old  gentleman  said,  "In 
order  that  we  may  understand  each  other,  will  you 
tell  me  what  a  fji'omoter  is?"  The  fellow  replied:  "A 
promoter  is  one  damn  fool  ti^'ing  to  sell  nothing  for 
something,  to  another  damn  fool,  that  wants  to  buy 
something  for  nothing." 
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Specialixe  in 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

— <• 

Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41  St  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 


■  J.  =>- 
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CANADIAN     CHEMISTS   CONSIDER    ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

Tlio  first  iiicetiiig  oT  the  season  of  the  Montreal 
section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  tlie  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada, 
176  Mansfield  Street,  on  the  evening  of  November 
-7th.  Fifty-one  enthn.siastic  members  wei-e  present, 
and  took  part  in  the  discussion,  which  was  lield  in 
lilace  of  tlio  regular  program.  Among  the  sugges- 
tions disi'ussed  was  the  matter  of  assoc  ate  member- 
ship in  the  society.  It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  provision  for  any  one  interested  in  chemieal  mat- 
ters to  join  the  local  section  of  the  society  as  an  as- 
sociate member.  In  th's  waj'  a  number  of  persons 
would  be  brought  in  touch  with  chemical  problems 
through  attendance  at  meetings  who  otherwise  might 
feci  more  or  less  like  intruders.  Application  for  such 
membership  will  be  passed  on  by  the  local  executive, 
and  the  fee  is  to  be  $2.00  per  year. 

The  meetings  of  the  local  sections  are  to  be  held 
on  Friday  evenings  at  the  Engineering  Institute  of 
Canada.  It  is  expected  that  there  Mnll  be  at  least 
i.ne  meeting  a  mouth  during  the  season,  and  that  the 
final  meeting  will  take  the  form  of  a  dinner  and  so- 
cial evening. 

The  ])rincii)al  discussion  was  on  the  subject  of  or- 
ganizing the  chemists  of  Canada  into  a  strong  united 
body,  with  the  idea  of  raising  a  status  of  the  chem- 
ists. JMuch  has  been  done  in  England  toward  accom- 
plishing this  object,  and  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  on  the  other  side  was  well  covered  in  a  fine 
l>aper  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Roast.  Mr.  Roast  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  a  committee  appointed  some  time 
ago  for  organizing  the  chemists  of  Canada.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  necessary  propaganda  in  connection 
with  this  movement.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
meeting  supporting  such  an  organization  of  chemists 
as  was  outlined  in  the  discussion.  Short  papers  were 
read  by  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Baril  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell 
on  what  has  been  done  toward  organizing  engineers 
doctors  and  architects.  Others  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  L.  F.  Goodwin  favored  some  provision 
for  discriminating  as  to  the  status  of  members,  it  be- 
ing the  feeling  that  membership  should  be  limited  to 
bona  fide  chemists.  To  this  end  Mr.  RoaSt  suggested 
that  forty  men.  who  might  be  termed  as  master 
chemists,  men  who  are  eminent  in  chemical  work, 
should  be  selected  as  charter  members  of  such  a 
Chemical  Institute.  These  men  could  be  found  in  the 
teaching  profession,  in  govcrnnu^nt  laboratories  and 
in  industrial  work.  This  group  would  pass  all  appli- 
cations for  membership.  Qualifications  should  be 
based  on  chemical  ability.  Indication  or  proof  of 
chemical  fitness  could  be  ascertained  by  accepting 
college  degrees  in  chemieal  subjects  as  proof  for  col- 
lege graduates,  but  for  men  in  industry  who  have 
grown  into  chemical  positions  and  have  not  had  col- 
lege ti'aiuing  there  would  probably  be  necessary  some 
form  of  examination.  In  any  case  the  principal  de- 
sire is  to  establish  some  standard  for  membership,  so 
that  the  name  chemist  would  really  mean  something. 

Di-.  Hersey  spoke  of  the  British  Institute  of  Chem- 
ists and  suggested  that  examinations  might  be  held  in 
Canada  for  membership  in  this  organization,  and  that 
such  (lualifications  would  hold  for  the  whole  Empire. 

This  movement  for  bringing  the  Canadian  chem- 
ists together  has  been  on  foot  for  some  time,  and.it  is 
expected  that  considerable  progress  will  now  be  made 
and   success   achieved. 


REGULATIONS  SUSPENDED. 

Under  date  of  November  23rd,  the  War  Industries 
Board  has  sent  the  following  notice  to  manufacturers 
of  newsprint: 

"Tlie  production  of  newsprint  comjiarcd  with  its 
consumption  now  being  upon  a  sat  sfactory  basLs, 
and  in  view  of  the  large  stocks  in  the  hands  of  pub- 
lishers, we  no  longer  consider  it  necessary  to  obtain 
reports  of  orders  received,  and  you  may  therefore 
discontinue  sending  them  to  us." 

Notice  is  also  sent  to  manufacturers  of  Fine  Writ- 
ings, Bonds,  Linens  and  Ledgers  that  regulation  No. 
44  is  cancelled  to  makers  of  Cover  Papers  that  regu- 
lation No.  4.5  is  cancelled;  to  mauufactuiers  of  Fine 
Stationery  that  regulation  No.  47  is  caiu-ellcd:  ami 
to  manufacturers  of  ^Tissue  and  Toilet  Papers,  that 
all  restrictions  in  the  manufacture,  conversion  and 
uses  of  tissue  and  toilet  pajjcrs  are  removed. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  order  is  that  to  Pa- 
per Manufacturers,  Merchants  and  Distributors, 
namely:  "With  the  lifting  of  all  prioi'ities  on  coal, 
labor  and  material  the  pledges  required  during  the 
War  Period  are  automatically  released."  It  will  re- 
quire some  careful,  level-headed  business  conduct  to- 
keep  everyone  going,  especially  those  who  began  to 
depend  on  priorities  and  pledges  for  the  assurance  of 
supplies. 


CLAIMS  DISCRIMINATION  IN  PUBLICITY 
WORK. 

The  first  issue  has  a])pcared  of  the  "Western  Can- 
ada Press,"  which  is  published  monthly  in  Winnipeg 
by  the  Manitoba  Division  of  the  Canadian  Press  As- 
sociation for  distribution  to  members  of  the  trade  in 
Western  Canada.  The  edition  is  a  four  page  one, 
eight  columns  wide,  printed  on  book  paper,  and  con- 
tains much  matter  of  interest  on  production  costs 
and  other  live  topics.  One  reference  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  paper  industry  appears.  It  states  that  when 
the  first  Victory  Loan  was  presented  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  a  large  quantity  of  printing  and  litho- 
graphing was  used  for  advertising.  A  great  por- 
tion of  this  work  was  executed  in  the  Government- 
Printing  Bureau  at  Ottawa,  but  tons  and  tons  were 
furnished  by  outside  concerns— all  situated  in  eastern 
Canada,  Toronto  being  particularly  favored,  practic- 
ally not  a  dollar  was  spent  in  western  Canada  by 
the  General  Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  last  Victory  Loan,  G.  H. 
Saults  of  Winnipeg,  secretary  of  the  >printers  and 
lithographers  of  Western  Canada,  endeavored  to  se- 
cure a  share  of  the  printing  from  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter of  Canada,  and  was  promised  consideration,  which 
was  not  forthcoming.  Sir  Thomas  .White  is  roundly 
censured  for  his  attitude  in  the  matter,  which  the 
"Western  Canada  Press"  calls  a  "raw  deal,"  and 
adds,  "there  is  not  a  shadow  of  excu.se  for  hogging 
everything  in  the  East,  as  the  West  has  ample  facili- 
ties to  ensure  quality  and  .service  equal  to  anywber.' 
in  Canada." 


WANTED:— Bos^ Shipper  for  Paper  Mill.  Musi  s]M>ak 
French  and  English  and  understand  casing.  Per- 
manent i)ositioii  and  good  i>ay  to  the  right  man.  Ap 
ply  Box  No.  2'24.  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  P.O.  Box 
3000,  Montreal. 


Dec.  12,  1918. 
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EDITORIAL 


DECIMAL  SYSTEM  FOR  PAPER. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  of  Eugli.sh  speaking 
people,  but  there  is  probably  no  eharacteristie  whicli 
causes  as  much  confusion  as  the  system  (or  lack  of 
it)  of  weights  and  measures  used  by  the  people  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States.  In  Eng- 
land thej'  go  one  step  further  and  mix  up  their  coin- 
age in  a  manner  wlr'ch  is  most  difficult  for  other  na- 
tions to  comprehend.  This  heterogeneous  collection 
of  numbers  in  use  in  our  calculations  is  a  source  of 
L'oustant  difficulty  in  the- arithmetic  of  daily  life, 
and  becomes  of  international  consequence  when  our 
manufacturers  attempt  to  do  business  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Ever  since  the  decimal  system  was  invented  efforts 
have  been  made  to  have  this  sensible  system  adopted 
throughout  the  world.  The  result  is  that  its  use  is 
common  in  nearly  every  country  except  those  using 
the  English  language.  The  logic  and  common  sense  of 
the  metric  system  are  so  obvious  that  arguments  for 
its  use  seem  almost  superfluous,  yet  the  British  and 
the  Americans  persist  in  using  scruples  and  drachms, 
pounds  and  ounces,  bushels,  quarts,  gallons  and  gills 
with  the  most  beautiful  opportunities  for  confusion 
that  could  possibly  be  invented.  Tables  of  weights 
and  measures  worry  us  from  our  youthful  days  to 
the  time  when  we  try  to  do  business  in  the  world's 
markets,  and  we  find  that  there  are  millions  of  intel- 
ligent human  beings  who  find  it  so  nearly  impossible 
to  undei'stand  our  numerical  language  that  they  give 
up  in  disgust  and  buy  their  materials  somewhere  else. 

The  step  toward  clearing  up  some  of  the  confusion 
in  connection  with  sizes  and  weights  of  paper  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  adoption,  after  years  of  ef- 
fort, of  standard  substance  numbers  for  several  classes 
of  paper.  The  work  of  the  United  States  War  Indus- 
tries Boai'd  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  excellent  sug- 
gestions to  the  pulp  aud  paper  industry  in  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  continuing  certain  regulations  that 
seemed  necessai-y  during  war  time,  and  which  prom- 
ise greatly  to  benefit  tlie  industry  at  any  time.  Out 
of  their  experience  has  come  the  further  suggestion 
tiiat  weights  of  paper  be  calculated  on  a  decimal  basis. 
Details  ,of  the  scheme  as  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Don- 
nelley of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  this  board  are 
given  in  this  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  adoption  of  this  scheiiii' 


would  extend  the  benefits  which  have  already  been 
recognized  in  the  use  of  the  standard  substance  num- 
bers. There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  in- 
troducing a  change  of  this  sort,  when  so  jnany  people 
in  industries  have  the  standardization  idea  prominent- 
ly in  mind. 

It  would  seem  that  the  present  is  not  only  a  good 
opportunity  for  introducing  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  but 
the  time  is  ripe  for  an  even  more  radical  step  in  our 
whole  system  of  weights  and  measures.  For  four  years 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  have  been  ■ 
finding  it  necessary  to  supply  many  of  the  products 
and  materials  that  formerly  came  from  central  Europe. 
Those  who  have  got  business,  and  especially  those  who 
will  keep  business  in  the  markets  of  neutral  nations 
and  Allies  thus  almost  thrown  into  our  ai'ms  are  the 
wise  ones  who  consider  and  adopt  the  customer's  cus- 
toms. Among  these  customs  in  practically  every  case 
is  the  use  of  the  metric  system.  Its  use  should  be  as 
universal  as  the  face  of  the  clock,  but  it  is  really  unfa- 
miliar to  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  people.  Why 
not  go  Mr:  Donnelley  one  better  and  put  the  whole 
industry  on  the  metric  system?  It  was  pointed  out 
recently  in  these  columns  that  the  re-education,  where 
necessary,  would  be  simple.  The  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  would  be  .just  as  easy  now  as  in  ten 
years,  and  think  of  the  advantage  in  using  it  all 
that  time.  It  has  been  carefully  .estimated  that  the 
general  adoption  of  the  system  would  save  a  year  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  On  that  basis  there  would 
surely  be  an  enormous  saving  of  time  in  business  cal- 
culations. 


A  TRAIN— OF  THOUGHT  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

In  the  midst  of  our  reconstruction  problems  we  are 
reminded  that  European  countries  face  a  situation 
vastly  more  difficult  than  our  own.  To  rebuild'  their 
waste  places  and  re-establish  the  pursuits  of  peace- 
ful arts  and  trades  a  lot  of  material  will  be  necessary. 
Much  of  this  can  be  supplied  by  Canada,  especially 
in  Prance,  and  to  some  extent  in  Italy.  Among  tin 
articles  needed  for  reconstruction  and  business  pur 
l)oscs  arc  pulp  and  paper,  and  various  materials  manu- 
factured froiu  them.  It  has  been  stated  that  French 
forests  will  supply  all  the  necessary  timber  and  lum- 
ber. Some  reports  have  it  that  Canadian  lumber  will 
be   in    great   demand.     Our  exports  of  wood   may  be 
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iiMiri'  III  Ihc  rnriii  1)1'  |iil  projis.  Iiiil  llici.'  ;iri'  oilier 
|ir!i(|iic|s  oT  llic  I'dii'sl  thill  <-aii  well  he  sii|i|ilir(l  by 
(iiir  mills.  We  i-rlci-  Id  liiiildili';  l)0<il'(l.s  Mini  |i:i|>crs, 
I'ooliii^'  |)ii|HM-s  jiimI  ,s|>imm;iI  Willi  lioiirds  for  coiistnic- 
tiiiii.  iiiiil  pulji  iiiiil  |iii|>ri-  prdilucts  liir  iiiiiiiiiriK'tiirinj;' 
iiiul    biisiiiL'ss    j)iir|)Osi's. 

Two  agencies  will  sliortly  lie  availaMc  I'or  i)riiifriiiy 
Caiiailiaii  goods  to  the  iitlciitidii  of  Kiinipeans.  The 
first  is  an  cxliiljition  triiiii  tliat  will  tmir  Kraiicf,  and 
liitcr  Italy  and  <«ri';it  ISritiiin.  This  will  pci'iiiit  tlic 
dcinoiistration  ol'  our  w;ncs  throiifih  saiii|>!i-s,  jjic1ur<'s 
and  inov'cs.  Not  only  will  ji'oods  he  shown,  1mi1 
Ihcrc  will  !)(•  prcsciiti'd  lo  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries tlie  wonderful  oj)portunities  for  the  ambitions 
iind   pioneering  spirit  in  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  second  op])ortunity  is  tlie  Lyons  Pair,  which 
o]H'ns  March  1.  1919.  and  continues  for  two  weeks 
The  Departnu'nt  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  issued 
a  special  l)ulletin  dcseril)ing  the  Fair  and  givnig  nuieli 
viiliiahle  infoniiiitioii  i'e<;iirdinir  it.  To  quote  the  bul- 
letin : 

■THE  LYONS  FAIR." 

■The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  applied 
for  thirty  boot  lis.  A  few  of  those  will  be  used  for  a 
general  Government  exhibit  of  agriculture,  forestry 
and  fisheries,  minerals  and  metals,  but  most  of  the 
liooths  will  bo  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  for  allotment  to  raanu- 
fiieturers  for  a  display  of  samjjles  and  catalogs  or 
pliotograi)hs  of  articles  which  will  be  available  for  ex- 
portation to  France. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  system  ncogni'^ed 
by  the  management  of  the  Lyons  Fair  the  condivions 
attached  will  be  that  no  booths  shall  be  allotted  un- 
less proper  arrangements  are  nuule  for  representation 
by  qualifie<l  ami  authorized  parties  who  can  give  in- 
formation about   tlu'  articles  exhibited. 

The  I)ei)ai'tment  of  Trade  and  ('ommerce  will  pay 
for  the  booths  and  will  also  piiy  the  freight  upon  the 
exhibits  from  the  port  of  end)arkmeiit  to  Lyons. 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposctf!  to  under- 
take representation  should  nuike  application  to  the 
Canadian   Manufacturers"  Association   for  space". 

The  Lyons  Fair  is  not  a  mere  exhibition.  The  firms 
rejiresented  are  encouraged  to  accejit  ordeis,  and  the 
orders  actually  taken  in  1918  mmmv  v.ilueii  iit  750.000.- 
000  francs. 

For  many  years  before  the  war  the  famous  Leipsig 
Fair  annually  attracted  buyers  from  all  j)arts  of  the 
world.  F'rance  hopes  that  after  the  war  the  Lyons  Fair 
will  attract  a  much  larger  number  of  visitors  than  the 
Leipsig  Fair,  and  the  success  so  far  achieved  in  spite 
of  all  the  diffictilties  of  war  time  makes  it  seei'i  prob- 
able  that  France  will   not  be   disappointed. 

The  Lyons  Fair  is  not  designed  merely  as  an  iin- 
niuil  sale  ()f  French  goods.  It  is  far  broader  in  its 
scope.  Other  nations  can  share  its  advantages  with 
Fraiu'c,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  Rrit'sh  and  Am- 
erican manufacturers  have  realized  the  importance  of 
exhibiting.  Very  few  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
paid  an.v  attention  to  the  TiVon.s.  Fair.  This  is  partly 
due  t')  tile  fact  that  Canndian  maiuifactnrers  have  been 
very  busy  iu  the  production  of  wai'  supplies  and  have 


iilso  loiiinl  it  priiiliiirly  difficult  to  get  shipi)iiig  facili 
lies  for  piisiili'  business.  Many  of  them  have  had 
trouble  also  in  obtaining  raw  materials.  They  did  not 
think  it  wise  under  the  circumstances  to  offer  to  take 
oidei's  for  what  they  might  never  be  aide  to  deliver. 

Although  Canada  is  officially  reeorded  as  having 
only  two  firms  I'cpresented  tli's  year,  there  were  ex- 
hibited the  products  of  seven  Canadian  firms.  Two 
Canadian  eom|)anies  occupied  separate  stands,  while 
four  were  in  the  bootlis  of  their  French  re[)resenta- 
tives.  and  the  catalog  of  a  seventh  firm  was  shown  ir. 
the  American  catalog  stand.  There  were,  it  is  under- 
stood, the  products  of  four  Canadian  companies  shown 
at  the  I'llfl  fair,  and  four  at  the  1917,  although  none 
iirc  inentioiieii  in  the  official  statenu'iit." 


The  total  orders  taken  for  struetui'al  materials  last 
year  was  :W:i,000,000  fnines,  iind  for  pa|)er  14,000,000 
francs.  The  business  done  by  I'liileil  States  firms  is 
siiid  to  make  nj)  an  important   i)art  of  the  total. 

it  is  understood  that  a  few  Canadian  firms  are  to 
be  represented  at  the  French  Fair.  Of  course  only 
those  who  can  deliver  the  goods  should  think  of 
sending  an  exhibit  or  a  catalog,  b\it  none  who  can  do 
so  should  fail  of  representation.  (Jet  a  copy  of  the 
I'.iilletin    ami    figure   it   out. 


Who  was  the  New  York  paper  man  who  tried  to 
persuade  a  Montreal  postman  to  accept  some  postcards 
bearing  United  States  stamps?  They  cost  liim  four 
cents  each   to   mail. 


PERTINENT   PARAGRAPHS    ON    EXPORT. 

The  iidvertising  iii;iga/.iiie.  '■('lass."  prints  the 
following  terse  bits  of  advice  on  export   business: 

A  well-packed  shii)ment  is  the  best  pos.sible  adver- 
tisement  to    foreign   buyers. 

In  writing  to  the  foreign  customei-,  dot  your  i's  and 
cross  .your  t"s. 

The  biggest  problem  of  reconstruction  is  keeping 
oiu-    factories   bus.y — ami    exports   are   the   answer. 

Ex[)erts  for  exports. 

The  modern  sales  manager  tliinks  in  terms  of  con- 
tinents, not  countries. 

The  banker  is  the  ally  of  the  iiKUnifacturer  in  ex- 
port pioneering. 

Advertising  in  the  right  kind  of  export  publication 
is   the   short    cut    to    foreign    distribution. 

Don't  expect  to  create  export  trade  n  a'  few  weeks: 
but  realize  that  this  is  a  .iob  yon  can  profitably  spend 
years  at. 

Traffic  is  a  big  element  in  exports. 

C.et    acquainted    with   your   foreign  -customers. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  HAVING. 

■The  Keeovei-y  and  Re-mainifactiM-e  of  Waste  Pa- 
per," by  James  Strachan.  is  by  all  odds  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  published.  No  <iealer  in  paper  stock, 
or  manufacturer  of  book  jjaper  and  similar  grades  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Numerous  illustrations  add 
to  its  value.  .- 

Copies  w  II  be  sent  anywhere.  j»ost  pai<l.  by  the  Pulp 
and   Paper  Magazine,  on  receipt  of  $3.50. 
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Employers,  as  a  rule,  williugly  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  accident  preventiou,  partly  for  humane  reH- 
sons,  aud  partly  beeause  the  law  requires  reasonable 
protection  to  employees  from  the  dangers  which  arc 
more   or  less   common   to   all    mills   or   factories. 

It  has  been  found  bj'  the  more  advanced  emploj-ers 
-  that  accident  prevention  or  safety  work,  when  intelli- 
gently administered,  is  in  the  last  analysis,  gO(nl  busi-" 
ness. 

Progressive  employei's  regard  safety  work,  aud  wel- 
fare work  as  synonymous  terms.  They  have  learned 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  co-operate,  not  only 
in  protecting  the  worker  against  accident,  but  to 
make  the  mill  and  the  home  environment  such  as  to 
insure  maxinuim  health  aud  comfort  both  for  him  and 
his  family.  A  wholesonu'  home  enviroument  is  no 
less  important  than  a  wholesome  mill  enviroument  in 
affecting  output  and  gen.eral  efficiency.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  good  business  for 
an  employer  to  encourage  the  worker  in  home-making, 
even,  to  the  extent,  when  necessary,  of  I'endering  fin- 
ancial assistance. 

Employers  whO'  have  not  made  a  study  of  Safetv 
Work  can  obtain  fairly  effective  results,  by  comply- 
ng  with  the  factory  law,  and  by  giving  sympathetic 
co-operation  to  the  Safct.y  Engineer,  and  Government 
Inspectors.  This  holds  in  the  case  of  both  old  and 
new  mills.  However,  when  new  mills  are  being 
planned  and  constructed,  a  special  opportunity  is  of- 
fered for  the  achievement  of  inaximum  efficiency  in 
safety  work.  A  few  features  may  be  mentioned  as 
follows,  which  merit  consideration. 

Heating. — An  adequate  heating  system  is  necessary 
because  employees  can  not  do  effective  work  in  un- 
comfortable temperatures,  such  as  are  likely  to  be  the 
rule  during  the  winter  season.  An  even  temperature 
tends  to  promote  the  health  of  the  employees,  and  in- 
creases his  usefulness. 

Lighting. — Amjile  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
■ilinissiou  of  siuiliglit.  so  necessary  to  wholesome  work- 
ing coiulitions.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
instillat'on  of  an  artificial  lighting  system,  giving  spe- 
cal  attention  to  even  distributon.  and  in  eonneetiot' 
with  the  lighting  i)roblem,  dingy  walls  and  ceilings 
should  be  prevented  by  means  of  white  paint,  so  that 
the  light  may  be  reflected  in  ;dl  direi-tions,  all  o'' 
which  contributes  to  the  pcrsiuuil  comfoi-t  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  woi'ker.  and  constitutes  an  important 
accident  preventing  featiu'c.  The  Travellei's'  Tiisur 
ance  Co..  of  lIa)'tford.  Conn.,  announces  that  twenty 
out  of  ever\'  one  hundred  shop  accidents  are  due  to 
poor  lighting. 

Ventilation. — A  good  system  of  ventilat'on  is  a  mat- 
ter of  first  importance,  because  the  health,  comfoi'1 
aiul  efficii'ucy  of  the  work'r  depends  in  no  small 
measure  upon  it.  In  fact,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
both  to  the  welfare  of  the  worker,  and  to  good  pro- 
diu'tiou.      iu    connection    with    ventilation,    it    may    be 

* — Address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Pidp  ifc  Paper  Makers'  Safetv  A.ssociation.  Ottawa. 
March,   1918. 


well  to  i)oint  out  tlic  luipoi'tance  of  preventing  the 
admission  of  any  foul  i)d(H-s  to  the  workrooms.  -T^ 
this  end,  the  drain  systems  should  be  carefully  lai( 
and  all  plumbing  should  be  of  the  best.  If  the  toilc 
i-ooms  are  old,  special  attention  should  be  given  ti 
keeping  them  clean  by  scrubbing,  flushing  and  .lis 
infecting.  Toilet  rooms,  should,  when  at  all  possihli 
embrace  in  their  coustrui'tion,  tiled  floors,  tiled  wain 
.scoting  with  marble  slab  partitioiis.  sanitary  doon 
and  first  class  hardware.  It  is  just  as  good  business  ti 
install  high-class  sanitary  equipment  in  a  mill,  as  i 
is  to  put  same  in  a  hotel.  True,  the  initial  expense  i 
higher  than  for  the  ordinary  toilet  rodra,  but  on  th. 
other  hand,  the  depreciation  is  lower,  the  maintenanc( 
is  le.ss  and  first-class  sanitary  conditions  are  assured 
I  would  furtlier  suggest,  where  women  are  employed 
that  bathrooms  should  be  provided  with  hot  and  col( 
water  sup|)ly.  and  that  they  should  have  the  privileg( 
of  using  these  any  tiuu' during  working  hours,  so  that 
if  they  should  feel  tired  or  faint,  the  bath  will  servi 
as  a  tonic.  In  this  connection,  it  is  highly  desirabh 
to  provide  a  rest-room,  the  extent  of  which  will,,  o 
course,  de])end  on  the  number  of  employees. 

Water  Supply.— Gi-eat  importance  should  be  at 
'tachcd  to  the  matter  of  drinking  water  sujiply,  whicl 
should  be  analysed,  and  if  necessary,  should  be  passec 
through  a  filter  of  an  approved  type,  so  as  to  insun 
purity.  Drinking  water  can  be  supplied  in  a  mos 
satisfactory  manner  by  means  of  standard  bubbh 
fountain's,  i)laeed  at  convenient  points  tliroughout  tin 
plant. 

It  miyjit  be  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  forego 
insr  sanitary  features,  that  their  value  is  greatly  en 
hanced.  when  placed  in  charge  of  a  person,  whose  spe 
cial  dutv  it  is.  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  good  work 
iiio-  'irdiM-.  We  too  ofteii  see  first  class  equipmeni 
ni-oflocted   so   that  much    of  its  value   is  lost. 

Whenever  ))ossible,  a  reading-room  should  1)e  ])ro 
vided  for  employees.  In  addition  to  one  or  two  dail> 
papers,  and  a  suitable  assortment  of  magazines,  there 
sliould  he  nlaeed  on  th(>  tables  and  on  the  bulletin 
boards.  Safety  First  I'terature.  Such  a  room  can 
often  be  used  to  advantage  when  giving  talks  on  ac- 
cident nrcvMil ioii,  first  aid  work,  etc.  It  is  assumed 
■if  course,  tliat  iu  such  a  room  thei'c  should  be  a  first- 
aid  cabinet,  as  well  as  iu  othei-  suitable  departments 
oC  the  nlant. 

A.ocirtent?!. — With  the  attendant  mental  aud  nhysi- 
cmI  suffi'riuff.  both  d'rect  and  indirect,  the  likelihood 
(if  permanent  or  nartial  di«'-ibility,  the  loss  of  time, 
direct  and  indirect,  the  medical  expense,  the  attend- 
ant mo|icrt\'  destruction,  which  often  occurs  in  eon- 
nectidu  with  accidents,  are  rao.st  emphatically  to  be 
deplored  The  employer's  responsibility  becomes  ap- 
'lareut  w'len  we  turn  to  the  evidence  as  to  what  can 
he  done  in  the  wav  of  reducins'  accidents  by  intelli- 
"ent  administration.  For  example,  the  Nation'al  Safe 
1>-  r'nnnei'  fin-ii'shes  the  following  data: 

''al  —  At  the  P.aycnne  plant  of  the  Geiu'ral  f'hemi- 
-••'  Goinnany  dufins'  the  year  ending  August  1st,  1917, 
"•on  men  worked  534.29fi  hours,  and  only  148  hours 
wci-e  lost  on  a'('C(uint  of  accidents. 
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(b)  In  the  Omalm  plant  of  tlic  American  Smelting 
and  .Rel'inins  Co.,  during  the  past  three  years,  lost 
time  accidents  were  reduced  90  per  cent.  With  1,000 
employees,  not  a  single  man  was  sufficiently  in.jured 
to  cause  a  loss  of  24  hours,  during  a  period  of  four 
months,  from  September  15th,  1916.  to  January  15th, 
1917. 

(c)  The  national  Tube  Company,  at  McKecsport. 
Pa.,  reduced  time  lost  accidents  85  per  cent,  during 
the  four  years  ending  with  1916. 

1  might  further  .state  at  one  Canadian  news  mill, 
they  had  a  record  of  three  or  four  accidents  per  month 
on  the  re-winder.s.  Their  Safety  Engineci'  informed  me 
that  these  accidents  have  now  been  almost  eliminat- 
ed, due  to  his  having  concentrated  on  the  dangers  and 
cause  of  such  accidents  in  a  paper  which  bis  company 
publish  for  mill  employees.  This  infornuition  points 
to  the  fact  that  accidents  can.  in  a  large  mea.sure,  he 
avoided,  if  the  management  takes  the  necessary  inter- 
est. 

Again  referring  briefly  to  the  foi-egoing  features 
which  embrace,  plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion and  accident  prevention,  it  might  bo  mentioned 
that  the  equipirients  for  same  are  practically  all  stand- 
ard, and  of  such  a  variety  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  almost  any 
ronditions. 

Obviously,  all  this  costs  inojiey,  but  having  seen 
every  principle,  to  which  we  have  referred,  put  into 
actual  pract'ce,  T  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  testi- 
fy that  the  employer  is  fully  justified,  and  more  than 
justified  in  assuming  the  necessarv  expense,  and  in 
devoting  his  special  attention  to  such  branches  of  so- 
cial service  which  may  be  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  his  employees,  so  that  by  treating  these  features 
as  an  important  part  of  his  business,  and  in  the  hu- 
mane spirit  which  is  so  necessary  to  its  success,  the 
employer  will  show  in  the  most  practical  wnv  that  he 
is  in  sympathetic  co-operat'on  for  the  welfare  of  his 
employees,  with  the  result  that  he  will  scfurp  Jn  re- 
turn the  full  confidence  and  co-operation,  the  valnc  if 
which  will  be  difficult  to  estimate;  and  he  will  de- 
rive nnieh  happiness  from  the  consciousness  of  his  be- 
ing favorably  regarded  by  his  employees. 


A  JAPANES.^  PAPER  MAKER  VISITS  CANADA. 

The  editor  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Yamunosuke  Fuknkita.  ITc  is  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Oji  Paper  Company.  His  concern  has 
eight  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Japan,  and  manufac- 
tures newsprint,  tissue,  wrapping  and  some  grades  of 
book  paper.  Mr.  Fuknkita  made  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  regarding  the  paper  industry  in  Japan, 
and  the  possibilities  of  developing  timber  resources  of 
Korea  and  ^lanchuria.  The  Japanese  have  conces- 
sions in  this  territory,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  this  can  be  readily  trans- 
ported to  paper  mills  in  the  Island  Kingdom.  The 
company  is  already  making  sulphite  in  Korea,  and  the 
island  of  Sagalien.  In  connection  with  this  i.sland  it 
is  interestinar  to  know  that  at  the  close  of  the  Eusso- 
Japanese  "War  the  island  was  divided  approximately 
in  half,  the  northern  section  going  to  Russia  and  the 
southern  part  remaining  with  Japan.  The  resources 
seemed  to  be  about  evenly  divided. 

The  home  market  for  paper  in  Jaiian  is  snid  to  be 
increasing  and  extensions  of  the  paper  industry  are 
beginning    to    catch    iip    with    home    consumption,    in 


fact,  some  lines  are  being  exported  in  increasing 
quantities,  (,'hina,  of  course,  is  the  natural  outlet  for 
Japanese  paper,  although  some  shij)ments  of  pulp 
have  been  made  to  India.  The  Ja])anesc  continiie  to 
import  higher  grades  of  book  and  writing  jiapers. 

Mr.  Fuknkita  seemed  impressed  with  the  size  of 
our  hydro-electric  developments,  stating  that  the 
high  heads  in  Japan  seem  rather  difficult  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  electric  power  costs  more  than  here. 
He  was  very  much  'uterested  in  the  efforts  made  in 
regard  to  housing  conditions,  and  was  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained  at  Donnaeona  and  (irarul  Mere. 
Our  Jai)aiu'se  friend  greatly  appreciates  the  courtes- 
ies that  the  various  members  of  the  |)ulp  and  paper 
industry  have  .shown  him.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure 
to  have  such  a  visitor,  and  we  trust  that  this  will  not 
be  his  last  trip  to  Qanada.  He  has  been  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kinney,  of  Bagley  and  Sewall  Company  of 
Watertown. 

Mr.  Fuknkita  hopes  to  return  by  way  of  a  Cana- 
dian railway  to  ^'aIU•ouve|•  so  as  to  visit  some  mills  in 
British  Columbia  before  returning  to  Japan.  He  has 
been  in  the  United  States  looking  after  the  shipment 
of  machinery  and-  other  supplies,  and  expects  to  be 
in   New  York  tintil   about  the   10th   of  Januarv. 


PUMPING  PULP  FROM  RIVER  AT  HAWKES- 
BURY. 

A  new  concern,  now  ojierating  at  Ilawkesbury.  Out., 
are  Manson's,  Limited,  who  have  been  granted  letters 
patent,  with  a  captial  stock  of  $300,000.  to  manufac- 
ture mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp,  paper,  card  board, 
etc.  The  company  have  erected  a  building  in  Hawkes- 
bury  and  are  engaged  in  pumiiing  sulphite  screenings 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  hav(>  been  deposited 
there  for  many  years  from  the  operations  of  the  pulp 
mills  i!i  the  town.  The  work  's  being  carried  out  by 
means  of  an  electrically  operated  pump  installed  on 
a  scow.  The  screenings  are  then  thickened  and  passed 
through  patent  grinders,  specially  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, screens  and  wet  machines,  and  the  product  is 
sold  as  a  lower  grade  than  ordinary  sulphite  pulp. 
Manson's,  Limited,  feel  that  there  is  a  market  for 
their  output,  which  will  be  several  tons  a  day.  and  may 
be  iiicreased  later  on.  The  company  have  expended  a 
considerable  sum  in  equipment  in  the  way  of  wet  ma- 
chines, screens,  special  grinders  and  pumping  appara- 
tus. There  has  been  an  accumulation  of  screenings 
in  the  river  for  a  long  period,  and.  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  conservation  -which  prevails  to-day.  and 
the  fact  that  sulphite  pulp  is  commanding  a  Inch  fig- 
ure, the  company  are  undertaking  the  work  of  recla- 
mation, and  look  forward  to  a  bright 'future  for  the 
industry. 


HOUPT  PAPER  MILL  RESUMES  OPERATIONS. 

The  Houpt  paper  mill,  at  Camden  East.  Ont..  has 
commenced  operations  under  the  direction  of  the  new 
owners,  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.  of  Bathurst.  N.B.  It 
will  be  renumibered  that  the  plant  went  into  liquida- 
tion several  months  ago.  and  that  the  Bathur.st  Co. 
was  one  of  the  principal  creditors,  (rcorge  B.  Tliom- 
son  has  been  appointed  resident  manager  of  the  mill, 
having  been  associated  with  it  many  years.  The  out- 
put will  for  the  present  be  wrappings  and  about 
fifteen  tons  a  Jay  will  be  the  production,  which  will 
be  handled  by  the  Hodge-Shrt-riff  Paper  Co..  Toronto, 
this  firm  having  been  appointed  selling  agents  for  On- 
tario. 
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American  Decimal  System  of  Weights  for  Paper 


Tlioiiias  E.  Dounellej-,  chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Div  siou  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  has  just  giv^n 
out  the  following  interesting  data  on  the  American 
decimal   system   of  weights   for   paper : 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  191S,  all  paper  making  was  centralized  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  at  Washington.  The  oiitstanding  facts  that  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  heads  of  this  division, 
arc,  first,  the  great  number  of  different  classes  of 
jiajier  made,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  tonnage; 
and  second,  that  these  many  classes  of  paper  have  no 
common  standard  of  weights,  and  that  none  of  the 
many  separate  standards  now  in  use  have  ever  been  re- 
duced to  the  decimal  basis  for  the  sake  of  speed  and 
convenience  in  figuring. 

We  Amei'icans  are  accustomed  to  laugh  at  our  Eng- 
lish cousins  for  stubbornly  clinging  to  their  cumber- 
some .system  of  i)ence.  shill  ngs  and  pounds,  and  yet 
one  can  imagine  the  litter  astonishment  of  one  of  our 
French  Allies,  should  he  attempt  to  unravel  the  much 
greater  complications  of  our  system  of  paper  weights 
and   measurements. 

Advantage  of  Substance  Numbers. 

The  paper  iiianufacturers  and  merchants  have  dur- 
ing the  i)ast  two  years  established  what  is  known  as  a 
sj'stem  of  "Substance  Numbers,"  or  weights;  i.e.,  have 
established  the  we'ght  of  a  particular  stock  size  as 
the  standard  for  weight  for  that  particular  class  of 
paper.  For  example,  in  book  papers,  25  x  38  has 
been  adopted  as  the  standard  or  basic  .size,  and  the 
weights  in  this  size  are  known  as  the  sub.stance 
weights  for  book  paper.  Other  stock  sizes  are  made 
in  weights  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  standard 
or  basic  size.  For  instance.  25  x  38 — 50  lb.  in  size 
24  X  42  weighs  62  lbs.:  it  was  formerly  ordered  28  x 
42 — 62,  without  regard  to  any  standard. 

This  standardization  of  weights  -s  undoubtedly  a 
distinct  saving  in  paper  manufacturing,  and  this  sav- 
ing is  indirectly  passed  on  to  the  printer  and  the  pub- 
lic, for  under  this  system,  if  an  order  docs  not  "fill" 
the  paper  machine,  the  .side  roll  can  be  cut  into  a  stock 
size,  as  the  thickness  is  standard. 

But  a  part'cular  substance  number  or  weight  is  ap- 
plied to  one  class  of  paper  only.  Book  papers,  writing 
papers,  cover  ])apers,  etc.,  all  have  their  special  sub- 
stance numbers,  or  weights,  and  to-day  there  are  the 
following  thirteen  different  classes  of  paper, 
more  or  less  commonly  used  by  the  printer,  each  with 
its  own  .standard  of  sizes  and  substance  numbers.  This 
list  does  not  include  the  many  classes  of  pulp,  binder 
and  other  coarse  boards,  or  many  pajjcr  specialties. 
17  x22  — Writing  papers. 
17     x28     —Still  used  by  many  for  ledgers. 

19  x24    —Blotting. 

20  x25    —Covers. 

20    x30    —Tissue    (480   sheets    to   ream). 
201/2x24%— Index  bristol. 

22  "x28  — Blanks,  railroad  and  tough  checks. 
22i/.x2SU — Cardboards,  bristols  (some  lines  figured 
by  weights  and  some  lines  by  ply:  pl.v 
(bx's  not  mean  same  in  all). 
22'/-x30  — Envelopes.  (Although  this  is  the  stan<l- 
ard  for  weight,  sheets  of  this  size  are 
never  made  nor  used.) 


21     x31     — Fine  stationery  paper. 

24  x36     —Wrapping    and    tissue    (480    sheets     lo 

ream. 
2'4     x36     —Manila,  newsprint   (500  sheets  to  ream). 

25  x38    — Book  paper.  ' 
The.  "substance"  used  for  one  class  of  paper  has 

no  relafon  to  a  similar  "substance"  in  another,  and' 
a  weight  that  is  .substance  in  book  ]iaper  does  not  ap- 
ply as  a  substance  in  other  grades,  suc-h  as  Manila, 
cover,  or  writing,  etc. 

Present  System  Complicated. 

The  present  system  is  complicated'  euougli  to  the 
printer,  but  to  the  lay  buyer  it  is  a  Chinese  puzzle  and  ' 
often  leads  to  sei-ious  misunderstanding.  The  basic 
sizes  do  not  readily  fix  themselves  in  a  layman's  mind. 
He  cannot  understand  why  a  50-pound,  or  No.  50 
cover,  and  a  50-pound,  or  No.  50  book,  should  mean 
two  different  weights  ;  why  a  50-pound  or  No.  50  white 
wove  envelope, 'and  a  50-pound,  or  No.  50  Manila  en- 
velope, are  not  the  same;  or  why  bonds  and  fine  writ- 
ings should  be  designated  by  different  standards.  Even ' 
old  buyers  of  printing  are  confused.  A  publisher  us- 
ing a  31x41  paper  speaks  of  it  as  60-pound  paper, 
somefmes  to  designate  the  basis  of  25  x  38 — 60-pound, 
and  sometimes  to  designate  that  the  31  x  41  sheet  it- 
self weighs  60  pounds  to  a  ream. 

The  present  system  is  also  complicated  as  to  the 
process  of  figur'ng;  increases  the  cost  of  estimating 
and  checking,  and  greatly  increases  the  chances  of 
error.  To  find  the  M'eight  of  a  sheet  31x41  on  the 
basis  of  25x38 — 60,  four  distinct  operations  are  neces- 
sary— 31x41  must  be  multiplied;  25x38  must  be  multi- 
plied ;  the  (ii-oduet  of  31x41  must  be  multiplied  by  60, 
and  the  result  d'vided  by  the  product  of  25x38. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  purchaser  buys  his  pa- 
per by  the  five  hundred  count  and,  in  converting  it 
into  books,  catalogs,  letterheads  or  business  cards, 
sells  it  b.y  the  thousand  count.  This  causes  not  only 
a  constant  clerical  effort  in  translating  five  hundreds 
into  thousands,  but  there  are  few  printers  of  exper'- 
enee  who  have  not  been  embarrassed  at  some  time, 
either  by  their  own  or  their  competitors'  errors  in  fig- 
uring half  the  amount  of  jiaper  necessary. 
How  the  System  was  Developed. 

The  system  known  as  the  "American  Decimal  Stan- 
dard of  Weights  for  Paper''  is  the  result  of  a  grow- 
ing conv'etion  in  the  minds  of  various  section  heads 
cf  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  that  the  present  man- 
ner of  figui'ing  weights  and  measures  in  the  paper 
industry  is  archaic,  complicated  and  laborious.  This 
system  has  been  developed  by  receiving  the  sugges- 
tions from  many  different  minds  that  have  given 
thought  to  this  question,  and  has  been  subjected  to 
(•riticism  from  the  leading  paper  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  users  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  come  to 
Washington  as  members  of  tlie  various. War  Service 
Committees  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  There 
has  developed  no  valid  criticism,  except  that  such  a 
system  would  involve  the  expense  to  period  there 
might  be  some  duplication  of  stocks  in  the  paper 
warehouses. 

Description  of  the  System. 

The   following  is  a   descriptinn   of  tlie   system. 

The  ream  is  entirel.v  eliminated,  everything  being 
figured  bj'  the  thousand  .sheets. 
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squiirc,  iiiiil  tl:e  luiiiibor  of  llioiisaiuls  of  a  pounds  siic^li  paiier  1  iiicli  square  would  \veif;li  .llTi  pounds,  and  if  w( 

1,000   sheets    we'<rli.   is   the   substanee    nninber   of   any  should   desire   to   find   the   \vei(,'ht    per   1,000  sheets   ol 

pai'tieular  piece  of  paper.     For  example,  a  papei'  of  No.  any   iriveii   size,  as  25x;!S.   we   would   first    ninltiply  2? 

American  Eecimal  Standards  of  Weights  for  Paper. 

(The  Substance   Numbers  are   only   tentative.    What   sid)st  nice  numiieis  siionld  l)e  stock  should  he  settled 
by   conference   between    p.iper   manufacturers,     paper   mcrciiaiits  and   paper  users.) 

'riic  upper  figure  is  weight  |)er  thousand  sheets  the  lower   is   wci^rht    per   ream   of  .')()()   sliret-. 
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I)y  :{S  =  !ir)(),  to  find  the  iminber  of  square  iuclics  to 
tile  slieel.  If  l.OOO  sluH'ts  1  square  inch  weighed  .125 
l)Ouiid.s,  then  1.000  sheets.  950  square  inches,  would 
weigh  950  times  .125  pouiuls,  or  118.75  pounds.  Should 
we  desire  to  fiud  the  weight  of  a  sheet  size  42x61,  we 
would  multiply  42  X  61  =  2,562  square  inches,  by 
.125,  equalling  320.25  pounds,  or,  eliminating  deci- 
mals, 320  i)ouuds  per  thousand  sheets. 

The  same  substance  number  would  designate  the 
equivalent  weight,  whether  it  were  book  paper,  coyer 
paper,  writing,  or  Manila.  As  stock  weights  would 
probably  be  even  substitute  nimibers.  such  as  70,  SO, 
90,  100, 'l20,  140,  etc.,  the  weight  of  any  odd  size  would 
readily  be  found  by  the  simi)lest  multiplication,  and 
there  would  be  ui  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  cus- 
tomer because 

First — The  system  is  readily  explained  and  easily 
understood ; 

Second — There  is  but  one  substance  number  foi-  the 
same  weight  of  stock  for  all  classes  and 

Third — There  would  be  no  confusion  between  the 
substance  number  and  the  actual  weight  of  the  stock. 
as  the  substance  number  is  a  basic  unit  and  not  the 
weight  in  [)Ounds  of  sonu*  stock  size  used  as  a  stand- 
ai'd. 

The  accompanying  summary. gives  substance  numbers 
in  round  figures,  carried  through  the  various  classes  of 
All  fractions  have   been  eliminated. 
Great  Advantages  of  the  System. 
To  sum   up.   the  great   advantages  of  the  American 
Decimal  Standard  of  Weights  for  pajier  are : 

1. — It  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  reducing  ream-; 
to  1000,  and  any  error  that   might  result. 

2. — It  makes  unnecessary  the  acquiring  of  technical 
knowledge  of  the  various  sizes  by  men  new  in  the 
business,  and  is  easily  understood  by  the  layman. 

3. — It  eliminates  all  chance  of  misunderstanding  as 
to  weight    of  sheet   being   furnished. 

4. — It  makes  the  figuring  of  special  sizes  easy  and 
less  liable  to  eri'or. 

Urge  Conference  in  Near  Future. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Section  heads  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  that 
this  system  should  be  adopted  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  a  conference 
be  held  in  the  near  future  by  representa-tives  of  paper 
manufacturers,  paper  nu>rchants,  printers,  lithograph- 
ers, publishers,  and  other  users  of  paper,  to  consider 
wavs  anil  means  foi'  adojjting  it. 


paper. 


NEW  POSITION  FOR  PAUL  COLBERT. 

Paul  L.  Colbert,  wlio  for  several  years  has  been 
Western  Ontario  representative  of  the  Provincial  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  left  last  week  for  Valleyfield. 
Que.,  where  he  has  assumed  his  new  duties  as  man- 
ager of  the  National  Paper  Co.,  succeeding  J.  B.  Mor- 
row, who  has  retired.  Prev'ous  to  his  departure  from 
Toronto,  he  was  presented  with  a  valuable  smoking 
set  by  the  staff  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  ac- 
companied by  an  api)reciative  address,  the  pre.senta- 
ticn  l)eing  made  by  John  B.  Piiier.  Mr.  Colbert  made 
an  appropriate  reply,  and  carries  w'th  him  to  his  new 
post  the  best  Avishes  of  a  host  of  friends.  He  has  been 
succeeded  on  the  selling  force  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills.  Co.  by  Arthur  -Tewett,  who  until  lately  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  at  Camp  P>orden.  but 
previous  to  his  enlistment  was  foi'  several  yeai-s  in 
the  emi)loy  of  the  company. 


BROMPTON  BUYS  ODELL  MFG.  CO. 

The  (iirc.-hirs  of  the  l',r(iiii|il(iii  i'ldp  (.K:  l':iper  t^o., 
Limited,  annoiuiee  tliat  tile  company  has  piU'cluised  the 
Odell  ^Manufacturing  Company,  of  (iroveton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  this  c(HU'ern  will  now  form  part 
of  the  Brompton  organization  under  the  name  of  the 
Grnveton  Paper  (Company,  Inc.  The  Odell  Company 
has  bfeu  reincorporated  luuler  the  nev.-  name,  ami  its 
entire  capital  stock  is  owned  by  Bi-omptmi.  witli  no 
minority  interest  outstanding. 

The  (^dell  Comiiany  owns  31, COO  acres  of  timber 
limits,  and  has  an  output  of  200  tons  a  day,  nuule  up 
(Tf  100  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  of  which  60  tons  is  bleach- 
ed:  40  tons  of  bond  papers,  and  60  tons  of  fibre  papers. 
This  output,  with  the  ou1]nit  of  the  original  Brompton 
mills  and  mills  since  acquired,  it  is  stated,  will  make 
lirompton's  production  the  most  varied  of  aii.v  large 
pulp  and  paper  njanufactnring  concern  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  range  of  products  extends  over  grovuidwood 
pulp:  sulphite  pulp,  bleached  and  unbleached;  sul- 
phate pulp,  newsprint  paper;  kraft  paper;  bond  papers; 
fibre  papers  and  box-boards. 

The  situation  (>f  the  Odell  mills  is  geographically' 
favorable  to  Brompton,  coming  in  between  the  Clare- 
nuuit  mills,  purchased  last  winter,  and  the  Brompton 
mills.  Groveton  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  about  100 
miles  from  the  Brompton  groundwood  mill,  and  the 
company  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  low  fi'eight  rate  be- 
tween the  two  points.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  the 
groundwood  mill  was  built  originally  in  1901  to  supply 
tlu^  Odell  mills,  and  the  Odell  Company  has  been  a' 
stead.v  customer  of  the  Brompton  Company  ever  since. 

.J.'A.  Bothwell,  general  manager  and  a  director  of 
the  Brompton  Compan}^  in  discussing  the  transaction, 
stated  that  he  considered  it  extremely  favorable  to 
Brompton  from  every  angle.  Before  the  option  on  the 
property  was  exercised,  the  companj-  had  received 
'ipinions  from  three  experts,  Hardy  S.  Ferguson,  on  the 
mills;  John  E.  Kelly,  on  the  timber  limits,  and  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  on  the  books.  All  three  are  among 
the  first  in  their  resi)ective  lines,  and  it  was  on  the 
combined  reports  from  these  experts  that  Brampton 
had  decided  to  buy  out  the  Odell  interests. 

"Our  opportunity  to  make  the  purchase,"  said  Mr. 
Bothwell,  "was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  owners 
of  the  Odell  Manufacturing  Company  are  all  share- 
holders of  the  Brompton  Compan.y.  The.v  believed  that 
the  centralization  of  control  and  maiuigement  would 
be  to  their  advantage  as  well  as  ours,  and  consequently 
were  willing  to  name  a  reasonable  price.  I  am  not  iu 
a  jiosition  just  at  the  moment  to  state  on  what. terms 
tlie  transaction  is  to  be  financed.  But  the  terms  are 
very  favorable  to  Brompton,' and  I  think,  shareholders 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  when  we  ai'c  read.v 
to  iimke  an  amniunceinent." 

The  Brompton  Company's  year  closed  on  October 
31st.,  and  Mr.  Bothwell  stated  that,  despite  the  draw- 
backs of  the  railroad  congestion  of  last  winter  and 
the  influenza  epidemic  of  the  autumn,  the  results  had 
been  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  increased  outijul 
to  come  fr<)m  Odell  mills  this  year,  he  said,  Brompton 
would  benefit  b.v  the  installation  of  a  new  50-ton  news- 
])rint  nuichine,  which  will  be  operating  in  Api'ii. 

T.  A.  Weldon,  vice-president  of  the  Proviiifiial  Pa- 
per i\Iills  Co.,  and  manager  of  the  Montrose  division  sit 
Thorold,  Out.,  has  moved  to  Toronto  for  the  winter 
iiruiths.  and  taken  up  his  resideiiec  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  at   5   Duggan   Ave. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  News 

C.  Nelson  Gain,  sales  luaiiagi'i"  of  the  Doii  N'alley 
Paper  Co..  Tornito,  who  was  ill  for  several  days,  is 
able  to  be  aroiiiul  agaiu. 

A  eharter  has  been  granted  t:i  National  l'iil)lieity. 
Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal  and  a  capital 
stock  of  !i!4!».000  to  earry  on  a  general  advertising  busi- 
ness in  all  its  branehes  and  to  maniifaeture.  buy  and 
sell  posters,  signs,  etc.,  and  to  develop,  ronduet  and 
organize  eanipaigns  of  publieity  and  advertising  for 
both  public  and  i)rivate  interests. 

The  Canada  Carbon  and  Hibbon  ("o..  Limited,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  .tSO.OOO  has  been  incnrporated  with 
head  offices  in  Toronto  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and 
deal  in  all  kinds  of  writing  machines  and  supplies  in- 
cluding carbon  i)a|)er  and  stationery.  James  R.  Lovatt 
is  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  company. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  publishers  of  the 
smaller  Ontario  daily  papers  was  held  in  Toronto  last 
week  to  consider  .several  matters  of  importance,  one 
of  which  was  how  to  meet  satisfactorily  rising  costs. 

The  Capital  Lithograph  Co.,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  a  federal  charter  with  headi|uarters  in  Ottawa, 
and  a  capital  stock  of  .$.50,000  to  carry  on  business  as 
lithograiihers,  printers,  publishers,  engravers,  book 
publishers,  stationers,  envelope  manufacturers,  paper 
and  box  makers,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  manufacture  wall 
paper  aud  playing  cards.  Among  the  incorporators 
are  J.  M.  McLaren,  J.  C.  Imlay,  Fred  M.  Switzer,  Dr. 
W.  M.  McLaren,  aud  L.  -1.  Kehoe,  ail  of  Ottawa 

The  Valcartier  Lumber  aud  Pulp  Co.,  Limited,  has 
been  federally  incorporated  to  operate,  sell  aud  deal  in 
timber  aud  timber  lauds,  and  to  manufacture  lum- 
ber, pulp  aud  pulpwood  aud  all  products  made  there- 
from. The  capital  stock  is  $150,000  aud  the  chief  place 
of  business  is  Montreal.  Arthur  W.  Cooper,  of  Beaupre, 
Que.,  is  one  of  the  provisional  directors  of  the  new 
organization. 

Watt  Yule,  of  Detroit,  who  is  a  former  Toronto  resi- 
dent but  uow  represents  the  F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons,  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  Arnprior  Felt 
Mills,  Arnprior,  Out.,  was  in  Toronto  during  the  past 
week'  calling  upon  a  number  of  his  old  friends  in  the 
trade.  The  company  mauutaclure  woolen  felts  and 
jackets  lor  paper  mills  aud  are  very  busy  at  the  present 

time.  .  ,       ^ 

a:,.  G.  R.  Clarke,  formerly  with  the  hpecialty  Paper 
Hag  Co.,  Toronto,  and  the  National  Paper  Co.,  of  Val- 
leytield,  Que.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
peditionary Force  to  Siberia,  has  arrived  in  Vladivos- 
tock  He  has  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Sergt.-Major 
01  the  Cauatliau  Postal  Corps  to  which  he  is  attached. 
jSergt.  Clarke  writes  that  the  Canadians  had  a  good 
passage  across  the  Pacixic  aud  that  he  is  feeling  fine 
and  has  ga.ned  in  weight.  He  desires  to  be  remembered 
to  all  his  old  frieuds. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  Thompson 
and  Norris  Co.,  Limited,  who  operate  large  paper  bo.x 
aud  container  factories  at  Niagara  Falls,  Out.,  and 
.Montreal.  The  capital  stock  is  $tiOO,000  and  the  head 
office  is  in  Toronto.  The  company  is  empowered  to 
buy,  sell  and  de^il  in  paper,  paper  material  aud  paper 
substitutes  of  all  kinds.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Thompson  and  Norris  Co.  have  b mght  out  the  busi- 
ness and  plant  of  the  Martin  Corrugated  Paper  Com- 
pany, 352  Pope  Avenue.  Toronto,  and  will  ojierate  the 
same.  About  one  hundred  hands  are  em])loycd  aud 
the   output   will   be   extended. 


Another  new  publication  is  about  to  be  launched  iu 
Toronto.  It  will  be  issued  by  a  (piarlcrly  magazine 
and  will  be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Tor- 
onto Public  Jlcalth  Nurses. 

Ju<lge  Coatsworth,  of  Toronto,  recently  found  for 
the  plaintiffs  and  assessed  the  damages  at  .$:J00,  in 
the  suit  of  li.  J.  Lovell  &  Co.,  stationers,  of  Toronto, 
against  S.  B.  Bcare,  Limited,  wholesale  stationers, 
Toronto,  aud  Edwin  J.  Williams,  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining Williams,  who  is  a  former  employee  of  the 
Lovell  Co.,  from  soliciting  business  for  his  co-defen- 
dants in  tile  province  of  Saskatchewan,  contrary  to 
agreement  made  with  his  former  employers  and  for 
damages. 

George  Carruthers,  Toronto,  President  of  the  In- 
terlake  Ti.ssue  Mills,  was  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Montreal  recently  ou  a  business  trip  in  the  interest 
of  technical  education  work. 

John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Pai)er  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, has  bi-eii  confined  to  the  house  for  several  weeks 
owing  to  illness,  but  is  making  progress  toward  re- 
covery, which  his  many  friends  iu  the  trade  will  be 
l)leased  to  learn. 

Lieut. -Col.  C.  n.  L.  Jones,  who  has  been  overseas  for 
the  past  four  years,  has  returned  to  Canada,  and  will, 
it  s  understood,  shortly  resume  his  former  position 
as  manager  of  operation  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  with  headquarters  at  Sault  Ste.. 
Marie,  Ontario.  He  was  commanding  officer  of  the 
227th  Battalion.  "Men  of  the  North."  which  regiment 
he  rcM-uited.  W.  N.  Hurlbut,  who  has  been  looking 
after  Col.  Jones'  dut'os  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
absence,  will  return  to  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  resume  his 
former  position  of  assistant  to  the  President.  George 
H.  Mead. 

J.  H.  Thickens,  late  manager  of  the  pulp  depart- 
ment of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.  at  Bathurst,  N.B.,  is 
now  residing  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  has  accepted 
an  important  position  with  the  operating  department 
of  the  George  H.  Mead  Co. 

J.  E.  Houseman,  for  many  years  on  the  .staff  of  the 
Molsons  Bank,  has  been  appointed  by  the  North  Am- 
erican Pulp  and  Paper  Company  vice-president  of  that 
organ'zation,  and  general  manager  of  the  Chicoutimi 
Pulp  Co.,  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Co..  and 
the  Roberval  and  Saguenay  Railway,  which  are  lead.- 
insr  sub.«idiaries  of  the  North  American  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per  Cc.  Mr.  Houseman  will  make  his  headquarters 
at  Chicoutimi.  Que.,  and  has  entered  upon  his  new 
duties. 

John  G.  Sutherland,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  general  sules 
manager  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
was  in  Toronto  recently  calling  upon  his  many  frieuds 
in  the  trade. 


National  Safety  League. 
The  Canadian  National  Safety  League  with  head- 
Muarters  in  Toronto  is  another  new  organization,  the 
incorporators  beinsLucien  B.  Rowland.  Arthur  Hewitt, 
Colin  A.  Camnbell.  W.  J.  L.  McKay,  and  J.  F.  H. 
Wv?e.  ail  of  Toronto.  Among  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  new  organization  are  to  educate  the  public 
throuTh  schools,  churches,  literature  and  all  channels 
of  publieitv  on  matters  pertinent  to  public  safety  arid 
to  minimii'e  the  iniuring  aud  killing  of  persons  in 
stores,  factories,^workshops  and  all  departments  of  in- 
dustrial and  nieVeantile  activity,  by  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  employer  aud  ennployee  (ho  full  meaning 
of  "Safety  Always." 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  December  9.  —  There  is  uot  much  new  to 
record  in  the  general  features  of  the  paper  market. 
No  change  in  the  newsprint  situation  has  occurred 
with  the  exception  tliat  tlie  figure  of  $69  has  been  ex- 
tended by  Paper  Controller  Pringle  from  December 
1st  to  February  1st,  by  which  time  it  is  probable  the 
Appeal  Tribunal  will  have  rendered  a  final  decision. 
December  14th  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  for  the  fil- 
ing of  written  briefs,  and,  on  January  6th,  oral  ar- 
guments will  be  heard,  when  new  evidence  may  be 
called  by  the  tribunal  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. All  mills  running  are  at  normal  capacity, 
with  the  labor  situation  greatly  improved,  and  trans- 
portation freer  than  it  has  been  for  months  past. 
There  is  alwa.ys  a  falling  off  in  orders  at  this  time  of 
the  year  in  view  of  stock  taking  and  other  procedures, 
but  this  has  caused  the  mill's  no  disapjiointmeut.  as 
they  all  have  enough  business  on  hand  to  keep  oper- 
ating until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  things  are 
expected  to  pick  up  materially. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  nothing  on  which  to  base 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  decrease 
in  prices,  and  certain  authorities  hazard  the  statement 
that  present  quotations  wil  continue  for  six  months, 
at  least,  and  that  prices  will  never  again  get  back  to 
the  level  where  they  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  present  easing  off  in  requisitions  creates  no  sur- 
prise, and  there  is  a  spirit  of  confidence  prevailing 
in  the  trade,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  The 
export  demand  is  receiving  every  attention  and  shrewd 
producers  are  looking  for  big  openings  in  South  Am- 
erica, South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
near  future,  and  with  the  countries  of  Europe  as  soon 
as  ocean  tonnage  is  available.  Many  new  comiTrinies 
are  being  formed,  and  there  is  a  general  clearance  of 
th  decks  for  action. 

In  regard  to  the  book  and  writing  panei-  market. 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  i)art  of  large  purchasers 
to  hang  back  and  not  place  any  more  business  than 
their  requirements  until  after  the  end  of  the  year.  Tf 
prices  go  down,  tlu-y  want  to  be  in  a  posit'on  to  t;d\c 
the    benefit    of    thi'in.      Tlie    mills    will    uot    enter    into 


contracts  for  a  long  period  at  a  fixed  figure  as  their 
experience  iu  this  direction  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  "simple  reason  that  if  quotations  ascend  buy- 
ers either  find  it  convenient  to  do  without  the  paper 
or  liave  their  wants  attended  to  by  some  other  plant, 
while,  in  the  event  of  a  decrease,  they  always  hold 
the   manufacturers  to  "strict  accountability." 

The  time  is  approaching  when  book  paper  manufac- 
turers will  be  renewing  their  contracts  with  publish- 
ers for  the  coming  year,  and  it  is  stated  that  some 
prices  wil  be  advanced  eonsiderabl.y.  In  not  a  few 
instances  they  contend  that  they  have  been  furnish- 
ing paper  at  a  loss,  as  shown  by  the  actual  cost  state- 
ments of  manufacture.  "We  are  not  going  to  do  it 
any  more,"  asserted  a  leading  manufacturer  this  week. 
"We  are  full  of  fight,  and  are  determined  to  get  a 
fair,  reasonable  figure.  We  do  not  purpose  being  in- 
timidated by  embargoes,  investigations,  licenses,  re- 
gulations, probes  or  anything  else  that  arbitrarily  in- 
terferes with  our  business.  We  know  just  where  we 
stand.  American  m'lls  have  been  I'eceiving  a  much 
higher  figure  for  the  same  quality  of  paper  than  we 
have.  On  some  lines  we  have  been  getting  forty  cents 
less. per  hundred  than  it  actually  costs  us  to  produce 
the  paper,  and  if  publishers  want  to  keep  down  their 
costs,  they  will  have  to  \ise  lighter  weights,  the  same 
as  many  of  the  journals  on  the  other  s'de  are  doing, 
and  also  tr'm  more  closely  their  margins." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  recent  rei)ort 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton, covering  production  and  shipments  for  the  month 
of  October,  it  is  stated  that  exports  of  book  paper 
were  3.494  tons,  which  went  to  Japan,  Cuba,  Austra- 
lia and  Canada.  The  principal  imports  of  chemical 
wood  jndp  consisting  of  \ui!)]eached  sulphite  and  sul- 
phate from  Canada.  All  the  chemical  wood  pulp  was 
received  from  Canada  in  September,  1918,  whereas 
Norway  and  Sweden  furnished  24,.5Q8  net  tons  in  the 
total  during  Septendjer,  1917.  The  total  imports  of 
unbleached  sulphite  were  13,703  tons  greater  than  in 
Se|)teml)er,  1917.  Information  of  interest  to  chemi- 
cal |)ulp  iiuunifacturers  is  that  tlie  use  of  cldorine  and 
bleaching  powdei's  have  been   fi'eed   from   restrictions. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE      telephones  f,^^  broad       NEW  YORK 


Have  an  extensive 
and  steady  market 
for 


KRAFT  PULP 


When  you  have 
any  surplus  to 
offer  write  us 
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Owing  to  till'  e-losf  of  tlii'  war  clifmical  pulps  are 
not  required  for  t;un  eotlon.  Ail  priorities  in  regard 
to  tlie  Muiniifaeture  of  paper  being  annulled  is  also 
good  news  to  the  Canadian  trade  in  general,  and  there 
is  now  no  more  requiring  of  pledges  from  paper  mills. 
The  paper  industry  is  onee  again  operating  under  nor- 
imi\  eondltions,  and  all  the  trade  customs  which  for- 
merly jirevailed  are  now  in  effect,  so  that  there  should 
be  little  disturbance  in  respect' t')  the  industry  return- 
ing to  normal  conilitions. 

"I  don't  think  that  the  i)rice  of  sulphite  pulp  will 
keep  quite  so  high  a  f'gure  as  it  is  at  present,"  de- 
clared a  sales  manager  of  a  large  American  mill,  who 
visited  Canada  recently.  "I  do  not  look  for  much  of 
a  drop  but.  with  the  added  output  of  pulp  wood  and 
the  probable  fall  in  wages  that  is  bound  to  come  in 
the  ordinary  coui-se  of  events  in  a  few  mouths,  there 
will,  to  mv  mind,  be  a  decline.  To  what  extent  I  can- 
not tell.  We  have  been  making  only  short  term  ar- 
rangements, and  whether  we  will  extend  the  time  of 
the.se  monthly  contracts  in  the  future  will  not  be 
known  until  after  the  first   of  the  year." 

In  regard  to  the  rag  and  paper  outlook  there  is  not 
iiMieh  of  interest  to  record.  The  trade  is  not  down- 
hearted over  the  present  lull.  One  dealer  wants  to 
know  whv  the  mills  do  not  come  out  in  the  open  and 
buv  the  stock  that  they  nerd  without  claiming  "that 
they  do  not  want  to  buy,""  in  order  to  force  prices 
down.  He  thinks  they  should  name  their  rock  bottom 
figures  and  allow  the  stock  to  keej)  moving  freely,  as 
it  should.  Better  business  is  looked  for  after  the  new- 
year.  There  is  no  movement  in  cotton  cuttings,  while 
"roofing  stock  is  quiet,  prees  in  some  instances  are 
merely   nominal   until   business   picks   up    again. 

There  has  been  sent  to  the  various  paper  mills  a 
copy  of  the  new  rag  classification  adopted  by  the 
T'nited  States  National  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers,  and  the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  gone  into  effect.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  felt  manufacturers  the  adoption  of  the  classifica- 
tion will  have  an  effect  on  the  grading  of  all  rags  m 
Canada. 

Notice  has  been  sent  out  by  a  leading  box  board  tirm 
that  the  same  prices  which  have  i)revailed  on  all  lines 
of  board  for  the  past  three  months  will  be  continued 
from  Januarv  1st  to  March  :51st.  The  followmgquo 
ti'tions  i)revail:  Straw  board  and  chM)  board,  ^i-^  per 
ton-  chii)  board,  vat  lined  one  side.  *80:  news  board. 
*80-  filled  wood  board.  *83.  The  foregoing  figures  are 
for 'car  load  quantities,  f.o.b.  mill,  with  a  carload 
freight  allowance  to  point  of  destinat'on,  hut  not  ex- 
ceeding 2'->  cents  per  hundred  and  sub.iect  to  the  usual 
trade  discounts. 

It  is  understood  that  the  American  Pulp  and  taper 
Associati-m  will  shortly  adopt  a  co-operative  plan  of 
cost  insurance  aceount'ng.  which  will  shortly  be 
adopted.  The  plan  will  be  a  concrete  one  for  the 
guidance  of  all  members. 

There  has  been  a  revision  in  the  (luotations  for 
kraft  and  confectionery  pai)er  bags,  whereby  the  list 
prices  have  been  increased  about  thirty-three  per  ceiit.. 
while  the  <liscounts  have  also  been  advanced.  On 
kraft  the  discount  off  Tst  prices  is  now:  Under  10.000 
3'>i/,  10  000  to  25,000.  35;  25,000  to  50.000,  35  and 
91/,""  50  000  to  100,000.  37V.  and  2V2:  "ver  100.000. 
37i/>  and  10:  car  load  lots,  37V.,  10  and  2V,.  On  con- 
fectionery bag  the  discount  is:  t::V)'^'',Pxnn":  rn' 
and  5:  10,000  to  25.000.  HMj  and  iV^:  2o,000  to  50.- 
000    171/0  and  10;  50,000  to  100,000,  22V2  and  l<y2: 


1UU,000  and  ov<-i-,  34;  car  load  lots,  34  ami  2V2. 

It  is  stated  that  the  present  season  has  been  a  vei 
expensive  one  for  operators  of  lumber  and  pulp  wo( 
camps,  due  to  the  outbreak  of  influenza,  the  hif 
wages  and  the  costs  of  sup])lies  and  maintenance, 
has  rained  in  many  districts  for  several  weeks,  ai 
the  w-oods  in  certa  n  |)laces  in  .Vorthern  Ontario  a 
flooded.  Ill  some  sections  there  will  be  a  falling  0 
ill  production  of  fifty  per  cent.  A  leading  pulp  woi 
operator  of  Northern  Ontario  stated  this  week  th 
the  cut  among  the  settlers  would  be  smaller  th; 
usual  owing  to  so  many  of  them  moving  away  by  re 
son  of  poor  crops  during  the  last  two  years.  One  co 
cern  which  took  out  3,000  cords  last  year,  will  n 
take  out  any  this  season,  as  their  experience,  owing 
ship|)iiig  and  other  difficulties,  including  labor,  h 
been  unsatisfactory.  Another  company  which  w 
15,000  cords  short  of  having  enough  wood  to  ear 
them  through  the  winter,  has  been  buying  up  wo 
from  the  .settlers,  and  paying  Hi6.50  with  the  bark  ' 
Other  concerns  are  offering  for  spruce  wood  fr( 
$8  to  39  alongs'de  track.  One  organization  in  t 
neighbourhood  of  Moiiteith,  which  bought  12,( 
cords  in  that  vicinity  last  season,  w-ill  purchase  or 
about  half  this  amount  this  winter,  fearing  that  t 
price  of  wood  will  fall,  and  they  do  not  care  to 
caught  on  a  declining  market,  with  a  large  stock 
hand.  They  have  been  endeavoring  to  sell  wood 
Ontario  miils.  but  have  not  found  offers  very-in\ 
ill!?.  If  wages  drop  the  high  cost  of  getting  out  wo 
will  come  down  and.  with  this  in  view,  the  outloi 
they  contend,  does  not  .iustifv  large  undertakings  1 
t'1  things  become  more  stable. 
Paper. 

♦News  drolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots $3 

•News   (rolls")  in  less  than  carload  lots $3.51 

•News  ("sheet")  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  .. $3 

*News   (sheets")   in  less  than  carload  lots   $3.9; 

xT^ook  papers   (carload).  No.  1   $9 

xHook   papers    (ton  lots).  No.   -    $10 

>-Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2  $9 

xBook  papers   (ton  lots").  No.  2    $9 

xRook    papers    (carload").    No.    3    $f 

vBonk    papers    (ton   lots").   No.   3    $? 

Ledgers 15^ 

Si.lnhite  bonds |^ 

Tight  tinted   bonds    1-* 

D'^rk  tinted  bonds    

Writing  No.  1    (S.  C.)    13c 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.)    12Vo^ 

Coated   book   and   litbo.   No.   1    ^J^ 

Coited   book   and   IHho,   No.   2    .  .  .' -$ll 

Coated   book   and   litho.   No.   3    ;:„;„"  ■■!] 

Coated  book  and  litho.  colored   ....   $12.50  to  *1^ 

Orev  Browns    ^J 

White  Wrapping    •■    -^^ 

Fibre    *J 

Manila.  No.  1    ^; 

Manila   B ^, 

Tag  Manila    *, 

T^nglazed    kraft    •     ^^ 

Olazed    kraft    .fi  "^V  ♦ '  '  4^ 

Tissues,  bleached f.orl^t 

Tissue    (unbleached  sulphite)    $1.-^J^  to  ^ 

Tissues,  cap.- ^on"    !!  J 

Tissues,  manila .,- 90c.  to  $ 

Natural  greaseproof • 

Bleached  greaseproof i    •■ 
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STEFFANSON    &    COMPANY,    Inc. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


OFFER 

to  handle  your  surplus  output  of 

Sulphite  and  Kraft    Pulp 


SPECIALIZE  IN  EXPORT  TO 
ALL  PABTS  OF  THE  WOBLD. 
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CJemiiiio   vcfri'tablc   paichiiuMit    2'Jc.  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Uleacliod   wliite    glassine    23c!.  Ni'w   York,   DcocnibLT  7.— Quietness  continues  to  be 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints 9e.  to  lOe.  the  outstaiidin":  eliaracteristic  of  the  local  paper  mar- 
Paper  bags,  niauila :i')  per  cent.  ket.     Buyers  in  general  are  holding  aloof  and  current 

I'aper   bags,  kraft   371/1.   to  10  per  eeiit.  business    is    confined    almost    entirely    to    that    of    a 

t'onfectionery  bags 34  per  cent.  routine   nature,   and.   at   best,    is    of  'narrow    volume. 

Gusset  bags   (manila)    35  antl   15  per  cent.  Under  the  cireunistances  this  is  jiot  surprising.    Since 

ytraw   board    $75.00  the  signing  of  the  ai'inistice  numerous  orders  have  been 

Chip   board    $75.00  cancelled,    begiiniing   with    those    placed    by   the   Gov- 

\  at  lined  ciiip  iioard $80.00  eminent   with   mills  down  to  the  small  consumer  wm. 

Filled    wo')tl    baord    .$83.00  lia.l  placed  orders  for  forward  deliveries  with  jobbers. 

News  board .    .  .   $80.00  This  wholesale  cancellation  of  orders  for  forward  de- 
Double    manila    lined    board    .$90.00  liveries  with  jobbers.       This  wholesale  cancellation  of 

Manila    lined    folding   board,   ehip    back    ..     ..    $.S7.50  orders  has  naturallv  luid  the  result  of  causing  all  buv- 

Pulp  fold- ng  board    $95.00  ,,,.«  f)   hold   aloof,   pending  developments   which   it  "is 

Jute   board.   No.  3    $7o.00  expected  will  give  them  a  clearer  insight  into  the  future. 

1  ag  board    $155.00  jj,  ,^0  branch  of  the  i-ndustry  has  there  been  any  worth 

White  patent  coated  board $115.00  to  $130.00  ^vhile  activity  evident  during  the  past  few  days.  Manu- 

Grey  folding  board $11.5.00  t'aeturers   have   found   it   neces.sary,   in   some   cases,   to 

1  asteil   board $9;j.00  ^^^^^^   operating   one    or   more    of   their   machines;    the 

^  jobbing  trade  has  been  in  a  state  of  exceptional  quiet- 

ror  Lanada   onU'.                     ...  ness.  while  the  raw   material   markets  have  ruled   ex- 

X — These  prices  are  for  inaehiiie  finisii,  supcr-caleu-  ceedinclv  dull 

der  one-half  cent  higher.  Notwithstanding   the   inactivity  prevalent,   the   tone 

Pulp.  of   the   market    is   eomparativel.v   stead.v.     There   has 

F.O.P).  jMill.  been  no  slashing  of  prices,  as  is  often  the  case  when 

Groiindwood  pulj) $29.00  to  $30.00  buying  suddenly  halts  for  some  reason  or  other,  and 

Sulphite,  news  grade    $75.00  to  $85.00  ((notations  named  by  mills  and  jobbers  have  undergone 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching $95.00  to  $100.00  no  marked  alteration.     Confidence  is  expressed  on  all 

Sulphite,  bleached. $150.00  to  $1H0.00  sides  that  activity  will   revive  soon  after  the  turn  of 

Sulphate $105.00  the  year.     In  fact,  the  great  majorit.v  of  trade  factors 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock.  look  for  a  period  of  exceptionall.v  brisk  business  onee 

Xo.  1  white  envelope  ;-uttiiigs $5.00  the  market  has  become  stabilized  and  changed  from  a 

No.  1  soft  white  shav'ngs $4.20  war  to  a  peace  basis.    The  prevailing  dullness  is  viewed 

White  Blanks $1.30  merel.v  as  temporary,  .such  as  would  obviously  follow 

Heavy  ledger  stock $3.00  the  develojunents  of  world-wide  importance  of  the  past 

No.   i    magazine    $1.70  few  weeks,  and  the  o[)inion  is  common  that  it  is  only 

No.    1    book   stock    $1.40  a  i|uestion  of  time  when  trading  will  be  resumed  on  a 

No.  1  new  manilas    $2.20  more  normal  scale.     Indications  are  that   a   large  ex- 
No.   1   print   manila    $1.50  |)ort  business  in  paper  will  develop  soon  after  the  new 

Folded  news $1.00  year.     Man.v   firms   are   preparing  for  this,   and   it   is 

Over    Issue    $1.25  said  there  are  appreciably  ciuantities  of  paper  held  at 

Kraft    $4.00  points  of  shipment  ready  to  be  .sent  to  South  American 

Xo.  1   clean  mixed  pai)ers 80c.  countries  and  elsewhere  as  soon  as  shipping  arrange- 

Xo.  1  shirt  cuttings ., $14.00  ments  can  be  perfected. 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings $11.00  Hy  order  of  the  War  Indu.stries  Hoard   all   restric- 

No.   1    fancy  shirt   cuttings .$9.50  t ions  heretifore  governing  the  use  of  newsprint  paper 

No.   1  blue  overall  cuttings $9.25  have   been    lifted    to   become  effective    December   15. 

Bleached    shoe    clip    $10.00  This  development  has  as  yet  had  no  effect  on  the  mar- 
Unbleached    shoe    clip    .  .$9.50  ket.  but  it  is  expected  in  many  (piarters  that  the  con- 

WHrte  cotton  hosiery  cuttings $10.50  sumption  of  newsprint  will  materially  increase  during 

Light  colored   hosiery  cuttings .,...$8.00  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  or  when,  publishers  can 

Ne'\v  light  flannellette  cuttings $9.25  resume  iirinting  pa]iers  of  pre-war  size.     There  is  no 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings $9.00  (|uestion  that  the  restrictions  ciimpelling-  publishers  to 

City  thirds  and  blues   (rl-packed) $4.00  diminish  their  consumption  of  newsprint  15  per  cent, 

Flock    and   satinettes ^'I.W  has  worked  hard.ship  on  many,  and  it  is  believed  the 

Tailor  rairs    $-00  great  majority   of  new.spaper  proprietors  will   almost 

immediately    enlarge    the    size    of    their    publication!?. 

What  the  future  price  of  newsprint  paper  will  be  de- 

U    S    REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   THE   EXPOR-  pended    chiefly,    manufacturers    sa.v     on    labor    costs 

iji^rpjON  OF  RAGS  ■^•''"'^  '"  "I'per  ^'*'^^'  ^  "•'k  State  and  elsewhere  have  had 

further  difficulty  this  week  with  their  workmen,  many 

The  War  Trade   Board   annouiu-e   that   applieat'ons  ,,{  ^vhom  have  gone  on  strike  for  higher  wages.    Doubt- 

for  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  one  or  more  of  the  ]ess   advances   will   be   granted    to   them    by   the   War. 

following  kinds  of  rags,   and   no   other,   will   now  be  Labor  Board  whi^-h  is  noAV  considering  the  subject,  and 

considered:  this  is  likely  to'lie  reflected  later  in  the  prices  quoted 

l._^Tp.^^   .,„fl   „|^1    felts   not   woven.  by  mills  for  their  in-oduet.     -- 

2.— Old   plain  black  skirted  cloth.  There  has  been  no  let  up  in  demand  for  newsprint. 

3'_01d  plain  dark  skirted  cloth.  .If  anything,  demand  has  increased,  owing  to  the  fact 

4'_01(1   iihiiii  daik-blne  skirted  cloth.  'pi'"''«''l.'^'  that   some  consumers  are  beginning  to  buy 
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PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON    BUILDING     -     TORONTO,  CANADA 


Specialize  in 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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iiyainsi  forward  rc(|uiriMii('iils.  wliidi  (1<miI)1I('ss  will  ho 
lieavier  tiiaii  tluriag  the  war  pciidtl.  I'rioos  are  firm, 
at  3.65  to  8.85  eents   for   rolls  on   coiitraet,  4.25  eeiits 

for  rolls  to  transient   ciist ers,  around  5.00  eents  for 

sheets  f.o.l).  New  York,  and  5.00  to  5.25  eents  for 
side  runs. 

Book  paper  is  in  restricted  demand  for  the  moment, 
yet  quotations  remain  at  about  the  same  levels.  An- 
tieipations  are  that  the  eonsuraption  of  book  also  will 
be  increased  in  the  near  future,  as  publishers  are  now 
permitted  to  go  baek  to  their  pre-war  basis  and  use  as 
much  paper  as  desired.  M.  F.  book  is  quotetl  at  be- 
tween 9.00  and  9.50  eents  by  local  jobbers,  coated  and 
enamel  at  10.00  cents  upward,  and  lithograph  at  10.00 
to  10:50  eents. 

Writings  and  bonds  have  possibly  been  quieter  than 
any  other  description  of  paper.  Reports  from  New 
England  are  to  the  effect  that  numerous  mills  pro- 
ducing fine  papers  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their 
operations,  owing  to  a  lack  of  orders,  and  trading 
locally  has  been  very  nearly  at  a  standstill.  There  is  an 
easing  tendency  to  prices  on  some  grades  of  fine  papers, 
and  it  is  (|uite  probable  that  pui'chases  could  be  made 
at  substantial  recessions  from  the  prices  hitherto 
named,  although  quotations  remain  at  about  the  same 
levels. 

Tissues  are  quiet.  Strictly  No.  1  white  tissue  is 
scarce  and  is  selling  at  prices  ranging  from  1.30  to 
1.40  cents  at  the  mill,  while  Xo.  2  is  (pioted  at  about 
1.25  cents  f.o.b.  miU. 

The  markets  for  raw  materials  are  equally  as  dull 
as  that  for  the  finished  product.  Demand  for  chemi- 
cal pulp  is  much  quieter.  Mills  apparently  are  eking 
out  their  contract  supplies  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  their  purchasing  further  lots  in 
the  open  market,  and  business  is  confined  almost  whol- 
ly to  shipments  on  contracts.  Prices,  while  mainly 
nominal,  are  maintained,  with  domestic  bleached  s\i\- 
phite  in  spot  lots  held  at  around  7.00  cents  a  pound, 
domestic  easy  bleaching  at  $95  to  $100  per  ton,  news- 
print sulphite  at  $75  to  $80,  and  domestic  kraft  at  $105 
to  $110,  all  f.o.b.  pulp  mill. 

There  is  an  unmistakably  firmer  tone  in  the  market 
for  mechanically  ground  wood.  This  is  caused  not  by 
an  increased  demand  for  pulp  but  to  tWe  unfavorable 
water  conditions  which  have  compelled  grinders  to  re- 
duce their  output.  No.  1  freshly  ground  wood  is  quot- 
ed at  .$29  to  $30  per  ton,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  pulp  in  sizable  tonnages  can  be  secured  for 
less,  although  some  lots  of  pulj)  which  have  b<*en  held 
in  .store  for  some  time  is  offered  at  $27  to  $28. 

Waste   papers  are  moving  into  consuming  channels 
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in  a  restricted  wa.\ .  and  prices  have  Ix-en  marked  by 
an  easing  tendency.  Manufacturers  are  limiting  their 
buying  solely  to  what  they  immediately  need,  with  the 
result  that  there  are  more  selleis  than  bu.\ers  in  evi- 
dence. Kags  arc  dull,  in  fact,  business  in  rag  stock 
is  virtually  at  a  complete  standstill.  Wi-iting  mills 
display  little  or  no  interest,  book  paper  mills  are  buy- 
ing oidy  in  a  haphazard  manner,  while  felt  manufac- 
turers are  mostly  out  of  the  market.  Xo.  2  roofing 
rags  have  sold  at  as  low  as  1.80  cents  per  i)Ouud  f.o.b. 
New  York,  while  repacked  thirds  and  blues  have  been 
available  in  large  quantities  at  3.50  to  3.75  eents  Xew 
York,  and  .\o.  1  repacked  old  whites  at  6.50  to  6.75 
cents. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

The  continuance  i(f  the  strike  situation  at  John  K. 
Booth,  which  e.xtcniled  into  this  week,  together  with 
the  reply  of  John  R.  Booth  to  newspaper  editorial  at- 
tacks, and  the  statement  by  ('.  Jackson  Booth  that  ef- 
fieienej-  was  of  more  concern  than  wages,  were  the 
principal  developments  in  the  newsprint  situation  at 
Ottawa  this  week. 

The  Board  mill-  continued  in  operation,  it  being 
manned  by  non-union  workmen.  Though  nothing  of 
an  official  nature  as  to  a  definite  change  was  an- 
nounced there  was  the  possibility  of  the  smaller  new.s- 
print  machine  being  changed  over  to  board  manufac- 
ture. The  machine  in  question  manufactures  around 
thirty  tons  of  newsprint  per  day  when  in  operation. 
There  are  also  two  larger  new.sprint   machines. 

By  the  contention  of  Jackson  C.  Booth  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  the  operation  of  the  paper  ma- 
chines and  the  output  of  paper  for  some  time  has  not 
been  considered  efficient  by  the  Booth  concern.  The 
capacity  of  the  machines  in  operation  Mr.  Booth  stat- 
ed was  around  140  tons  per  day,  whereas  under  the 
previous  system  of  work  sometimes  as  low  as  118  or 
120  tons  were  put  out.  "Just  look  at  the  difference.  It 
would  amount  anyway  to  six  thousand  tons  a  year.  A 
pretty  nice  contract  for  an.v  mill  to  get,"  was  the 
comment  of  Jlr.  Booth. 

Last  Friday,  in  accordance  with  the  request  from 
the  Minister  of  Labor,  ^Mr.  John  K.  Booth  consented  to 
give  an  audience  to  the  strikers.  When  the  strikers' 
committee  appeared  it  contained  one,  Mr.  Labelle,  an 
organizer,  and  Mr.  Booth  refused  to  talk  business  on 
the  ground  that  the  conference  had  been  called  for  a 
discussion  between  himself  and  his  workmen  only.  The 
strikers  argued  that  the  committee  was  a  representa- 
tive one,  and  had  been  duly  appointed  by  the  men.  and 
they   themselves  had   not   power  to  change  its  person- 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT  CHRISTMAS  MEANS. 

To  each  uf  us  Christmas  briugs  a  message,  and  to 
each  it  has  au  individual  meaning.  The  meaning  to 
most  people  is  au  echo  of  the  message  the  angels 
brought  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem — tidings  of  peace 
and  good  will  and  joy.  Surely  this  Christmas  means 
this  to  a  world  that  has  nearly  lost  the  acquaintance 
of  such  things  for  four  years.  There  are  many  who 
are  sad  this  Christmas,  but  their  sadness  is  lightened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  world  is  nowhere  being 
stained  by  the  blood  of  men  because  the  leaders  of 
any  nation  were  not  led  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Peace 
has  come,  and  if  only  good  will  has  come  with  it,  or 
will  come  in  the  near  future,  among  the  nations,  then 
joy  will  surely  be  ours,  not  only  for  the  present 
Christmas  season,  but  through  the  coming  years. 
Christ  brought  joy  to  the  world  that  awaited  his  com- 
ing, and  received  him.  He  brings  joy  in  great  meas- 
ure at  this  time,  and  will  at  all  times. 

So  we  wish  you  a  joyous,  a  merry  Christmas. 


WE   CANNOT   AFFORD   CARELESSNESS. 

When  we  pound  our  finger  with  a  hammer  we  call 
ourselves  a  "darn  fool,""  or  some  other  name,  and 
say  we  will  be  more  careful  next  time.  When  a  rail- 
road man  leaves  a  switch  open  or  an  engineer  neg- 
lects a  signal,  there  is  often  a  coroner's  inquest,  and 
some  one  is  fined  for  being  careless,  but  when  a 
torest  catches  fire  and  destroys  millions  of  dollars  in 
property  and  causes  a  loss  ol  hundreds  of  lives  some 
people  will  always  say  "It  cannot  be  helped."  There 
is  no  more  vicious  doctrine  than  that  forest  fires  are 
excusable.  There  is  always  a  reason  for  such  a  fire, 
but  never  an  excuse.  Occasionally  fire  results  from 
lightning,  but  with  proper  attention  it  can  be  almost 
immediately  extinguished  or  at  least  brought  under 
control — if  proper  facilities  are  provided  for  fighting 
it.  These  facilities  must  be  provided  from  public  funds, 
at  least  to  a  large  extent,  just  as  the  community 
must  support  the  local  fire  department  . 

Besides  protecting  the  life  and  limb  of  settlers  and 
residents  of  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  forest, 
the  prevention  of  fire  is  necessary  to  protect  a  source 
of  direct  income  to  our  Government,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  industries  which  provide  employment  for  many 
thousands  of  our  population.  The  far  reaching  ef- 
fects of  a  forest  fire  have  been  sadly  shown  by     the 


catastrophe  that  befell  Minnesota  a  few  months  ago. 
Canada  had  a  similar  but  fortunately  less  expensive 
lesson  in  Ontario  in  1916.  Last  summer  British  Col- 
umbia suffered  ^a  severe  property  loss,  and  Nova  Scotia 
likewise  had  a  visit  from  tlie  fire  fiend.  Quebec  and 
Ontario  were  practically  immune  from  fire.  The 
reason  for  this  was  partly  fortune  of  weather,  but 
was  largely  due  to  the  care  that  was  taken  to  prevent 
fire  and  the  existence  of  an  efficient  organization  for 
fighting  any  outbreak  that  might  occur.  The  dan^ 
ger  of  the  situation  in  these  provinces  is  that  efforts 
made  may  relax,  and  expenditures  for  protection  are 
cut  down.  No  more  sad  and  serious  mistake  could  pos- 
sibly be  made.  The  present  organizations  should  not 
only  be  maintained  at  their  present  efficiency,  but  the 
personnel  and  equipment  should  be  increased.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  being  too  safe. 

We  have  been  living  for  years  in  the  daily  expec- 
tation of  a  serious  fire  in  the  provinces  that  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  organize  carefully  against 
it.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  allowed 
their  forests  to  become  almost  a  matter  of  history 
where  they  should  be  a  permanent  source  of  income, 
and  the  perpetual  basis  of  industries  employing 
thousands  of  Canadians  in  productive  labor.  Losses  by 
fire  are  not  the  only  cause  of  the  deterioration  of 
the.se  Eastern  forests,  but  without  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection other  measures  are  useless. 

We  can  convict  the  man  who  deliberately  sets  fire  to 
a  house  or  the  engineer  who  disobeys  a  railway  sig- 
nal or  the  track  man  who  carelessly  leaves  a  switch 
open  or  a  chauffeur  who  drives  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road,  and  we  should  be  able  to  inflict  punishment 
on  the  settler  who  starts  a  clearing  fire  without  a  per- 
mit or  the  camper  who  fails  to  put  his  fire  out.  We 
should  be  able  to  go  further  than  that.  The  really 
guilty  parties  are  the  legislators,  who  do  not  provide 
for  educating  and  advising  the  settler  and  the  camp- 
er of  the  danger  they  bring  to  others,  and  for  not  en- 
acting laws  providing  for  such  permits  as  have  been 
found  of  value  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  and  for 
not  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  supporting  an 
ade(|uate  and  efficient  fire  fighting  force  in  each  pro- 
vince. Our  forests  and  our  fields,  our  mines  and  our 
fisheries  are  the  foundation  of  our  national  welfare. 
Without  them  there  would  be  no  employment,  and 
without  the  products  of  which  they  are  the  basis"  we 
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sliould  liavc  no  exportb.  Luluss  Uicy  are  ail  properly 
protucled  aiia  wisely  auuiuiisieiea  auu  Ueveiopcu  our 
national  luausiriai  Uie  will  nave  a  very  saU  luture. 
lliere  is  no  reason  lor  pessimism,  oui  mere  is  ueeu 
lor  serious  tliouglit.  Ttie  aestrueuoii  oi  a  laecory  or 
store  Oeeause  someone  earelessly  uiops  a  maien  or 
eigarette  stub  may  mean  temporary  loss,  auu  tuiovv  a 
lew  people  or  a  lew  hunUrea  people  out  oi  employ- 
ment. It  may  eause  a  loss  oi  a  lew  lives.  Tlie  cause 
iu  most  cases'  is  easily  plaeeu,  ana  punisliment  may 
ue  milicteu.  ii  lorest  lue  pay  cause  a  nauureu 
limes  tae  uamage  of  liie,  out  uecause  tne  reason  ues 
in  tlie  lailure  oi  a  legislature  or  parliament  to  uo  its 
duty,  tlie  crime  oi  carelessness  goes  unpiuiisHea.  uan- 
aua  can  not  allord  tliese  losses  and  cannot  aiiora  to 
run  the  risK  oi  lorest  iires.  ilie  property  lost  annually 
uecause  oi  carelessness  m  regaru  to  nre  would  add  an 
enormous  sum  to  tue  income  or  tne  Canadian  peo- 
ple. We  are  not  a  weaitny  country,  and  even  ii  we 
were  we  could  not  aiiord  to  De  careless.  Uur  recora 
ux  tHis  respect  is  one  mat  every  Canadian  snoiud  De 
ashamed  oi.  it  is  not  oniy  a  national,  Out  an  individ- 
ual matter,  in  lact,  it  is  a  national  matter  oecause 
It  is  tlie  total  01  individual  carelessness.  Uo  you  not 
tlimk  It  IS  time  lor  you  to  realize  your  responsiuitity 
and  determne  to  mane  every  eiiort  to  remove  ths 
biut  Irom  uur  national  reputation V 


AUAiiNtoX   Vi^AUii.  KxiUUOXiOW. 

At  the  present  time  mere  is  in  some  lines  of  work 
an  apparent  sui-plus  oi  labor,  at  least  in  some  loeaii- 
ties.  duch  a  condition  would  ordmarily  result  m  a 
reduction  of  wages,  would  not  create  any  more  worn 
and  the  chances  are  that  there  would  be  just  as  many 
jobless  men  unless  the  need  of  employment  were  in 
some  way  increased.  There  are  still  industries  short  of 
labor,  but  the  difficulty  is  getting  the  workman  to 
work.  The  result  is  he  will  offer  his  services  at  a  low- 
figure  rather  than  make  a  change.  In  many  cases 
he  must  do  this.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
provision  could  be  made  for  the  transportation  of 
such  workmen.  Where  the  worker  is  already  engaged 
and  has  been  engaged  steadily  his  wage  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and  a  reduction  at 
this  time  might  result  iu  an  uncomfortably  narrow 
margin  between  income  and  expense.  The  price  of 
living  has  shown  uo  signs  yet  of  coming  down.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  many  employers  are 
endeavoring  to  maintain  wages  at  present  levels  un- 
til other  circumstances  than  simply  an  extra  supply 
of  labor  warrants. a  decrease.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mendable action  on  their  part,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
workmen  so  benefited  will  appreciate  the  situation, 
and  stand  by  their  employer,  and  not,  by  ill-considered 
demands,  strikes  or  other  means,  do  their  best  to  put 
him  out  of  business. 


TOOK  THE  BARK  FROM  THE  DOG. 

Once  ui)()ii  ii  liiric  we  frot  a  horsi'  foi'  Clirisliiias.  It 
bad  real  liair  ami  a  rciil  sailtllc,  and  many  a  good 
ride  we  had  on  Dandy.  He  never  ran  away  or  gave 
any  trouble,  and  wc  loved  him,  even  if  lie  was  wood. 
And  now  we  have  a  wooden  dog  in  a  regular  doe 
house.  lie  is  suppo.sed  to  eoine  out  when  we  whistle. 
but  he  doesn't.  He  does  .jump  out,  though,  if  we  wall« 
licavily  near  him  or  touch  his  house.  Not  a  sound 
does  he  make,  so  we  arc  led  to  believe  that  the  Am- 
erican Harking  Drum  ('omi)aii.v,  who  .sent  him,  have. 
with  their  improved  liriini.  <'Von  removed  the  bark 
from  the  dog. 


The.v  say  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  stir  up  tlie  Hriti.sh. 
but  our  brother  papermakers  are  certainly  up  in  the 
air  over  the  idea  of  a  central  pulp  purchasing  bureau. 


Does  it  not  seem  a  bit  foolisli  for  "The  Labor  Ga- 
zette" to  say  that  the  So-and-So  Paper  Mill  is  running 
day  and  night?  Who.  in  this  generation,  over  heard 
of  a  paper  mill  shnltiiig  down  at  six  o'clock? 


Intclligciif  workmen  have  no  faith  or  patience  with 
Bolshevism  and  kindred  iconoclastic  doctrines  which 
teach  onl.y  destruction.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  is  not  im- 
proved by  cutting  it  down  and  blowing  out  the  roots 
with  dynamite.  The  sensible  orchardist  will  prune 
out  the  dead  branches  and  unproductive  "suekers, " 
and  perhaps  graft  on  (horticultural.v  speaking)  an 
improved  variety.  Our  industrial  tree  can  doubtless 
be  trimmed  and  improved.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  it 
bearing  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  product.  Any 
one  with  sense  cannot  lielp  but  see  that  unless  wealth 
is  produced  there  is  none  to  distribute.  "Work"  is 
the  solution,  each  in  his  sphere,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.     The  wa.v  to  get  nioiT  is  to  imjirove  in  abilit.v. 


NO  GERMAN-AUSTRIAN  GOODS  "WANTED 
HERE. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  ?]xecufive  Council  of  flie  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per  Association  : 

Whereas  the  state  of  war  existing  befween  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  the  Central  Powers  of  Germany  and 
Austria  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  reconciliation  until  such  time  as  a  change 
of  mental  attitude  is  shown  tow-ards  the  accepted 
standards  of  moral  and  cammercial   decency. 

Be  it  resolved  that  every  pulp  and  jiaper  manufac- 
turer of  Canada  shall  be  asked  to  refuse  to  purchase 
any  goods  of  German  or  Austrian  manufacture,  and 
that  the  strictest  scrutin.v  shall  be  sriven  to  all  goods 
stated  to  be  of  Swedish,  Dutch  or  Swiss  origin,  and 

Further. that  every  purchasing  agent  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  this  resolution. 

Be  it  also  resolved  that  a  copj-  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  Allied  Trade  Associations,  with  the 
request  that  it  receive  similar  attention. 
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The  Paper  Cutting  Machine 

By  NEIL  GRAY,  Jr., 
Pre^ideut  Oswego .  Machine  Works,  Oswego,  N.Y. 
(Copyright,  Canada,  1918,  by  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Press.) 

A  ])aper  cutting  machine  is  used  for  dividing  piles     knife,  consisting  of  rolls,  slots,  guides,  earns,  chain; 
of  large  sized  sheets  into  smaller  sized  sheets;  also  for     levers,  «tc.,  all  require  a  great  number  of  parts  be 


squaring  a  pile ;  i.e.,  making  all  four  corners  rectan- 
gular; and  for  trimming  off  irregular  or  incorrect 
edges. 

Modern  power  automatie-clamj>  cutting  machines,  in 
sjiite  of  the  high  sju'ed  of  their  operation  are  able  to 
cut  with  absolute  aceurac}'.  Perhaps  on  no  other  ma- 
chine will  a  little  careful  studj^  return  so  large  a  pi-o- 
fit  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  practice  of  cutting  pap«r  began  long  before  the 
making  of  tlie  book  of  bound  leaves,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  a  number  of  sheets  of  the  same  size  called 
for  some  mechanical  means  of  cutting  and  trimming, 
The  earliest  cutting  machine  was  no  iloubt  a  sharp 
stone  or  a  stick;  then  a  piece  of  metal,  dragged  across 
the  i)archmeut.  with  the  guide  to  keep  the  cut  in  a 
straight  line.  The  sheet  was  simpl.y  held  by  the  hand, 
and  later  the  straight-edge  formed  a  clamp  also. 

About  the  fifth  century  the  important  step  of  fold- 
ing vellum  into  leaves  became  the  practice.  The  in- 
strument which  we  know  to-day  as  scissors  or  shears 
])robably  had  a  large  part  to  do  in  these  early  opera- 
tions. With  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  multi- 
plication of  books  larger  and  stronger  means  were  ne- 
cessary to  cut  the  sheets.  Although  the  books  with- 
the  untrimmed  sheets  was  the  rule  of  this  earlier  time, 
and  of  a  later  time,  a  cutter  was  necessary  for  the 
smaller  books  and  for  divisions  of  the  sheets. 

For  a  time  the  cutting  of  piles  of  paper  was  done  by 
hand  Math  a  knife,  a  small  pile  being  put  upon  a  table 
and  weight  laid  u])on  it.  The  operator  leaned  his 
weight  with  one  hand  upon  it,  while  he  cuts  with  the 
other.  The  earliest  attempt  to  imjirove  this  consisted 
of  a  table,  a  frame  work  of  wood  or  metal  above  it, 
having  a  groove  in  which  the  knife  could  be  worked, 
and  a  screw  clamp  to  hold  the  pile.  The  knife  was 
originally  short ;  then  longer,  until  it  became  long 
enough  to  cut  through  the  thickness  of  the  book.  The 
deckle-edge  of  the  earlier  and  untrimmed  hooks  was  im- 
proved upon  and  made  easier  to  turn  over  and  refer  to 
rapidly  by  the  imjirovement  of  trimming  the  leaves. 
The  hand-plough  cutter  was  probably  the  fii-st  success- 
ful machine  intended  to  cut  a  number  at  a  time. 

From  simply  pressing  with  the  hand  to  hold  the 
sheets  the  hand  clamp  was  evolved  ;  then  the  clamp  was 
attached  to  a  gear  by  which  it  could  be  held  down  on 
the  sheets  with  greater  and  steadier  pressure.  To  quick- 
en this  operation  the  spring  clamp  was  devised,  witli 
automatic  pressure  —  fixed  at  first,  then  variable  to 
.suit  varying  requirements. 

A  Marvellous  Mechanism, 
Perhaps  the  most  signal  advance  in  the  art  of  paper- 
eutting  machinery  that  has  been  made  is  the  invention 
of  Samuel  R.  Bi-own,  who  divised  the  fixed  "throw" 


tween  the  pulley  and  the  knife,  with  the  consequen 
and  necessary  "looseness"  of  the  mechanism.  'Thi 
allows,  after  short  wear,  a  play  or  "chug"  of  th 
knife  which  quickly  tends  to  destroy  its  best  euttini 
abilities. 

The  evolution  of  the  cutting  machine  ha 
been  rapid  and  distinctly  marked-  in  all  it 
essential  features,  from  the  oscillating  plough  to  th 
vertical  stroke,  then  to  the  shear  stroke,  to  .th^ 
double-shear  stroke ;  from  a  single-rod  pull-down  o 
the  knife  (by  a  chain  or  a  cam,  or  by  a  crank)  to  th 
two-rod  pull-down  by  cams,  rolls,  slots,  and  slides,  ti 
the  cranks  which  give  a  fixed  dependable  stroke,  an( 
at  the  same  time  pull  the  knife  endwise  from  swing 
ing-link  shear  to  a  straight-line  shear;  from  man-driv 
to  jiower-drive ;  from  driving  by  power  fixtures  ii 
front  and  outside  the  frame  to  fixtures  located  bad 
and   underneath;  from  low  piles  to  high  piles;   fro* 


AUTOMATIC-CLAMP  POWER  CUTTING 
MACHINE 

With  End  Pull  Knife  Motion,  Double  Shear,  and  In- 
stantly Variable  Automatic  Pressure  Device. 


liaiiil  clamp  to  i)ower  clamp  to  .self  elaiiip,  to  automatic 
clamp,  finally  to  friction  ad.iustable  pressure  clamp- 
from  measuring  by  rule  to  the  use  of  rapid  automatic 
measuring  and  special  devices. 

The  best  paper-cutting  machine  is  designed  with   a 
knife  motion  operated  by  cranks  which   give  an  end- 


of  the  knife  by  means  of  two  eranks  at  opposite  ends     wise  pull  to  the  knife  with  a  special  double  shear;  with 

of  a  shaft  parallel  with  the  knife.     This  control  of  the 

knife  enables  a  hair  to  be  cut  through,  or  half  through, 

or  the   knife   edge   to  .iust   touch   it,   with   remarkable 

]irecision.     The   various   other   mechanical    connections 

for  power-cutting  machines  between  the  pulley  and  the 


the  table  of  medium  height;  with  quick  and  accurate 
ad.iiistments  for  the  knife;  with  a  foot  treadle  for 
})ringing  the  clamp  down  to  the  pile  when  desired  to 
see  exactly  where  the  knife  will  strike;  with  an  accu- 
rate and  dependable  device  for  moving  the  back  gage 
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iiiid  tilt'  i)ilc  and  mi'iisuriiifj'  i|,uickl^-  the  widths  to  be 
cut  :  witli  startiiig  handles  easily  reachable  without 
bonding;  with  a  powerful  elauiping  pressure  automatic 
for  all  heigiit  piles  and  instantly  adjustable  for  heavy 
or  delicate  work;  with  uuiversal  fine  adjustment's  for 
squaring  the  back  gage  with  the  knife;  with  a  simple 
change  for  the  cuttiug  stick;  with  the  driving  shaft 
running  at  a  low  speed;  and  with  a  powerful  main 
driving  clutch  of  friction  luaterial  that  will  not  cut  or 
damage  the  i)arts  under  tin-  heavy,  constant  thrusts. 

Automatic  Machines. 

Automatic-clamp  power  cutting  machines  save  labor 
by  pressing  the  pile  by  power,  instead  of  requiring  the 
o])erator  to  screw  the  clamp  down  ami  back  again  by 
baud,  in  the  larger  sizes  power  attachments  save  the 
labor  of  i)ulliug  the  back  gage  and  work  forward  by 
liand.  Automatic  spacing  (or  measuring)  devices  for 
iluplieating  any  desired  width,  without  the  customary 
measuring  for  each  cu_t,  enable  larger  production. 

An  automatic  power  cutter  is  operated  first  by  de- 
termining the  line  of  the  cut  by  the  indicator  or  by 
pulling  the  clamp  down  upon  the  work  :  then  pulling 
the  starting  lever,  which  automatically  forces 
the  clamj)  down  first  upon  the  stock,  and  then  drives 
the  knife  through  it,  and  returns  both  knife  and  clamp 
to  stop  at  the  top. 

Automatic-clamp  power  cutting  machines  are  also 
furnished  with  hand-elamp  attachment  for  special 
clamping  pressures. 

Continuous  Operation. 

("ontinuous  running  is  effected  by  devices  which  per- 
mit the  quick  disengagement  of  the  stop  throw-out  me- 
chanism. This  is  desirable  with  duplicate  work  in 
quantities  carefully  arranged  for  fast  production.  Au- 
tomatic cuttiug  machines  are  also  furnished  with  spac- 
ing devices  for  the  rapid  duplication  of  exact  widths 
of  any  size. 

Vertical  stroke  (and  vertical  changeable  to  shear 
stroke)  cutting  machines,  both  hand  power  and  also 
power,  are  used  with  special  shaped  knives  for  cutting 
fancy  edges,  and  pinking  cloth  samples,  etc.,  some  hav- 
ing back  tables  of  great  length,  moved  on  rollers  or 
slides  by  spacing  devices.  Considerable  ingenuity  has 
been  shown  in  the  variable  method  aiul  /nechanism 
used  for  moving  the  knife  up  and  down. 

Clamping  Devices. 

The  clamping  of  the  stock  in  the  machine  while  the 
cut  is  being  made  is  an  important  feature  of  a  modern 
paper  cutter.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
bar  placed  behind  the  knife  and  parallel  with  it.  This 
clamping  bar  is  moved  up  out  of  the  way  while  the 
stock  is  being  placed  in  position  and  is  then  brought 
down  with  the  desired  pressure  to  hold  the  pile  of 
sheets  firmly  iintil  the  cut  is  made,  and  is  again  lift- 
ed uj)  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  sim])ler  machines  the  clamjiing  i)ressure  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  stout  vertical  threaded  rod  to 
which  the  damp  bar  is  attached  at  the  lower  end.  The 
i-od  is  operated  by  a  hand  wheel  at  the  top  and  turns 
in  a  threaded  opening  in  the  cross-head  of  the  frame. 

Clamping  pressures  vary  greatly  under  different  con- 
ditions, from  a  light  pressure  to  several  tons.  The  ra- 
tio of  the  power  applied  in  hand  clamping  to  the  pres- 
sure secured  on  the  clamp  is,  in  ordinary  commercial 
machines,  about  1  to  1.50  for  small  machines  up  to  32 


inches  wide,  using  a  2-foot-diameter  clamp  wluwl  and 
overhead  screw.  The  ratio  of  ])ower  in  cutting  ma- 
chines 34  inches  and  wider,  having  a  li^-foot-diameter 
clamp  wlieel,  anil  the  worm  of  %-incii  i)itch  at  the 
side  engaging  a  worm  gear  keyed  to  the  clam])  shaft, 
is  about  1  to  180.  That  is,  a  ])ull  by  the  hand  of  one 
pound  Oil  the  overhead  clamp  wheel  will  produce  about 
loO  i)ouiuls  pressure  of  the  clamp  on  the  stock  to  be 
cut ;  and  a  pull  by  the  hand  of  one  pound  on  the  side 
clamping  wheel  will  jjroduce  about  180  ])ounds  pressure 
of  the  clamp,  with  less  friction.  ()])erators  will  pull  or- 
dinarily from  10  to  100  jjounds ;  i.i.,  producing  a  pres- 
sure  of  from  one  to   niiu-  tons. 

The  first  tyj)e  of  automatic  clamp  cutting  machines 
produced  always  the  same  arbitrary  j)ress\u-e  on  the 
clamp,  with  consequent  waste  of  power,  crushing  and 
indenting  the  work,  offsetting  the  ink  uidess  it  was  ab- 
solutely dry,  and  requiring  adjusting  with  a  wrench, 
which  was  slow,  dirty,  and  indefinite. 

All  modern  automatic-clamj)  cutting  machines  have 
independent  autonuitic-clamp  pressure,  and  these  ap- 
l)ly  the  i)rrssure  at  both  eiuls  of  the  clam)).  The  earli- 
est power  clamps  were  called  "self-clamp".  In  these 
the  knife  and  clamp  were  connected  together  (i.e.,  de- 
pendent). The  modern  automatic  clamp  mechanism 
is  not  only  independent  of  the  luiife,  but  iu  addition 
practically  all  the  power  of  the  belt  goes  first  to  clamp 
the  work  aud  then  afterwards  to  drive  the  knife 
through  the  cut.  This  separation  of  the  clamping  ef- 
fort from  the  cutting  effnj-t  increases  efficiency  and 
economy. 

By  a  modern  device  in  some  machines  this  clamping 
pressure  is  instantly  variable  to  suit  different  kinds 
of  stock  and  other  conditions. 

There  are  five  methods  of  applying  power  necessary 
to  operate  paper  cutters;  by  hand-lever,  bj'  belt,  by  di- 
rect gearing,  by  cliain  and  sprocket,  and  by  direct 
connection  of  electric  motor. 

Power  and  Safety. 

It  is  not  generally  uiulerstood  what  a  large  amount 
of  power  is  required  to  drive  a  paiier-cuttiug  machine, 
and  how  important  it  is  that  the  number  of  working 
parts  connecting  the  l>elt  pulle.y  to  the  knife  be  as  sim- 
ple and  few  as  possible  in  order  to  eliminate  friction 
and  lost  motion,  and  to  .secure  efficiency. 

The  be.st  automatic  rapid-production  cutting  mat- 
chines  are  provided  with  several  safety  devices  to  pre- 
vent the  knife  making  an  unexpected  stroke.  That  is. 
safety  devices  are  designed  so  as  to  act  positively  and 
simultaneously  on  the  completion  of  each  cut.  To 
.start  requires  a  deliberate  action  of  the  starting  lever 
by  the  operator. 

Deterioration  takes  place  in  a  paper-cutting  machine 
chiefly  in  the  knife,  friction  clutch.  driving-Shaft  bear- 
ings, knife-bar  guide  ways,  and  knife  pull-down  con- 
nection. Dejireciation  of  the  entire  machine  occurs 
rapidly  when  it  is  not  ke]it  oiled,  adjusted  and  clean. 
Xeglected  bearings  which  run  dry  are  ruined  iu  a  short 
time.  The  times  for  the  daily  oilings  and  weekly  clean- 
ing and  ])olishing  should  be  fixed  and  faithfully  attend- 
ed to. 

A  well  designed  aud  built  paper-cutting  machine  will 
last  with  care  nearly  half  a  century.  The  prudent 
manager,  however,  will  find  he  is  obliged  to  discard 
most  of  the  umchines  of  various  kinds  in  his  plant  in 
less  than  twenty  yoars  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
newer  shops  starting  with  the  ttrlvantage'  of  later-de- 
signed machines. 
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The  "Last  Word"  in  Belt  Charts 


Copyright,   1918,   by    W.   F.   SC'HAPHOKST. 
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Last  year  the  writer         -H  -fSooo 

developed  a  belt  chart 
that  has  been  com- 
mented uj5|on  favor- 
ably by  many  readers, 
and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  been  criticized. 
It  has  been  criticized 
because  it  does  not 
make  the  work  of  de- 
termining horse  power 
"easy"  enough.  It 
compels  the  reader  to 
compute  the  speed  of 
the  belt,  which  the 
writer  admits  isn't 
suCh  a  "terribly"  sim- 
ple task  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  pulleys  arc 
usually  measured  in 
inches  instead  of  feet, 
and  besides  the  factor 
3.1416  is  involved.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  chart 
could  be  simplified.  I 
have,  therefore,  ^one 
all  over  the  pi'oblem 
again  and  have  devel  • 
oped  a  "last  word"  in 
belt  charts,  which  is 
presented  herevitli.  It 
does  all  of  the  comput- 
ing for  the  user  from 
beginning  t.T  end.  .\11 
you  have  to  do  with 
this  chart,  is  to  meas- 
ure the  pulley's  diame- 
ter, take  its  rpced,  de- 
cide on  a  width  of  bolt 
or  ply  of  belt,  nnd  the 
horse  power  is  im- 
mediately determined. 
The  dotted  line 
drawn  across  the  chart 
shows  how  you  simply 

zig-zag  across  from  left  to  right  ur  from  right  to  left, 
as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  nothing  complex  about 
it.  There  is  nothing  to  remember.  Use  the  chart  once 
and  you  will  become  an  expert  belt  eomputor  forth- 
with. 

For  example  -.  What  horse  power  may  be  transmit- 
ted by  a  single  leather  belt  whose  width  is  5  inches, 
from  a  20  inch  pulley  making  300  r.p.m.? 

Connect  the  5  (column  A)  with  the  300  (column  ?>), 
and  locate  the  intersection  of  the  extended  line  with 
column  C.  Prom  that  point  of  intersection  run 
through  the  20  (column  D).  and  locate  the  intersec- 
tion with  Column  E.  Now  connect  that  point  of  in- 
tersection with  the  word  "single"  in  column  G.  and 
the  point  where  the  line  crosses  be  i-eadih'  observed, 
is  about  9.8  horse  power. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  range  of  the  chart  is  wide 
enough  to  care  for  every  ordinary  belt  condition.  The 
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belt  widths  include  everything  from  1  to  60  inches 
Revolutions  range  from  3  to  9000  per  minute.  Dianie 
ters  include  everything  from  2  to  1000  inches.  Hors( 
power  ranges  from  4  to  200,  and  belt  thickness  var 
ies  from  "single"  to  "4-ply." 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  it  is  thought  best  to  us( 
a  "light  double"  belt  in  the  above  installation  rathe 
than  a  single.     What  would  the  belt  width  then  be? 

Beginning  with  the  words  "light  double"  at  tin 
right  hand  side,  you  would  zig-zag  through  thi 
known  points  to  the  left,  and  find  that  the  char 
gives  3.8  inches  as  the  answer  in  column  A.  Yoi 
would,  thei'efnre,  use  a  4-inch  belt  inasmuch  as  thor 
is  no  3.8  inch  belt  to  be  had,  and  you  would,  of  course 
want  to  have  your  drive  well  on  the  side  of  safety. 

This  chart  is  based  on  well  known  and  much  use( 
rules  of  thumb — rules  that  are  advocated  by  manii 
facturers  of  belts  and  used  by  the  buyers. 
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Press   Advertising   Sold 
Victory  Bonds 

BEFORE  the  war,  bond  buyers  were  "marked  men."  In  number  they  were  40,000  in 
March,  1917— this  is  shown  by  the  number  of  purchasers  of  th^  Government  War  Loan 
of  that  date.  But  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  their  number  increased  twenty  times 
—to  820,000!  This  was  the  number  purchasing  the  Victory  Loan,  1917.  Last  month— Nov- 
emb3r,  1918,  —  over  1,000,000  persons  purchased  th3  Victory  Loan,  1918 ! 

These  wonderful  results  were  accomplished  by  Press  Advertising. 

Before  the  war  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  people  bought  bonds. .  Now  quite  twelve  and 
one  half  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  bond  buyers ! 


Before  the  stupendous  amount  of  $676,000,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  could  be  sold  to  our  Can- 
adian people  in  three  weeks  a  most  thorough 
and  exhaustive  campaign  of  education  was 
necessary  and  this  campaign  was  car- 
ried through  by  advertising  in  the  public 
press.  The  power  of  the  printed  word 
never  had  a  more  convincing  demonstration. 

By  means  of  the  print  3d  word,  through  the 
medium  of  advertisements  in  the  press  of 
our  country,  the  Canadian  people  were  made 
to  know  what  bonds  are,  the  nature  of  their 
security,  their  attractiveness  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  why  the  Government  had  to  sell 
bonds. 

Everv  point  and  feature  of  Victory  Bonds 
was  illustrated  and  described  before  and 
during  the  campaign — in  advertisements.  No 


argument  was  overlooked.  No  selling  point 
was  neglected. 

The  result  is  that  Canadians  to-day  are  a 
nation  of  bondholders. 

Th3v  know  what  a  convenient,  safe  and  pro 
fitable  form  of  investment  bonds  are.  In- 
stead of  one  man  in  two  hundred  owning 
bonds,  now  one  Canadian  in  eight — men,  wo 
men  and  children — owns  a  Government  Se- 
curity. 

This  comnlet^  transformation  in  the  national 
mind  and  habits  was  brouo-ht  about  by  ad- 
vertising in  the  press  of  the  nation.  Press 
advertisinor  has  justified  itself  as  the  surest 
and  speediest  method  bv  which  a  man's  rea- 
son can  be  influenced  and  directed. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  acknowledges  this. 
His  o'ATi  words  are. 


"The  wonderful  success  of  the  Loan  was  due  in  a  larpre  measure  to  their  (the 
press  of  Canada)  splendid  and  untiring  efforts  during  the  whole  of  the  Cam- 
paign." 

Mr.  E.  R.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Dominion  Executive  Committee  having  oversight  of  the  cam- 
paign to  raise  Victory  Loan,  1918,  said  "...  The  press  publicity  campaign  .  .  .  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  efficient  publicity  campaigns  ever  undertaken  in  any  coun- 
try," and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gundy,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  same  committee  said:  "T  have  been  selling 
bonds  for  a  long  time,  but  I  never  found  it  so  easy  to  sell  them  as  at  this  time.  The  reason  is 
the  splendid  work  the  press  done.     I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  press  of  Canada.' 


The  success  of  Victory  Loan,  1918,  and  the  knowledge  which  Canadians  now  possess  of  bonds 
are  a  straight  challenge  to  the  man  who  doubts  the  power  of  the  printed  word,  in  the  form  of 
advertisement,  to  sell  goods — and  this  applies  not  to  bonds  alone,  but  to  the  goods  you  are 
interested  in  selling. 
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Functions  of  a  Smoothing  Press 

^laehiiu'-teiiders  are  veiy  liable  to  luisuiulerstand  the 
|)roper  functions  of  a  smoothing  press.  The  very  fact 
that  it  is  called  a  press  makes  them  think  it  is  for  the 
pressing  of  more  water  from  the  paper,  and  conse- 
(juently  the  fir.st  temptation  is  to  add  weights — and  yet 
more  weights — to  the  levers:  whereas,  our  actual  in- 
tention is  not  to  express  more  water,  but  to  make  a 
uniform  pressure  per  inch  of  face  of  width  of  the  ma- 
chines by  smooth  rolls  whi;:'h  are  run  on  the  upper 
and  the  lower  sides  of  the  paper,  in  direct  contact 
with  the  paper,  and  without  any  felt.  Such  operation 
taking  place  immediately  before  the  paper  enters  the 
di-yers.  and  while  the  paper  is  in  a  damp  and  softened 
condit  on,  will  enable  wire-marks  and  felt-marks  to  be 
removed  iiiucli  more  readily  than  after  the  paper  be- 
ccunes  dry. 

If,  then,  it  be  well  understood  b.y  machine-tenders 
til  at  a  smoothing  press  is  to  be  used  for  smoothing  and 
not  to  be  used  for  expressing  more  water  from  the 
l)aper,  let  us  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the 
smoothing   process   is   best    conducted. 

We  Mant  the  upper  roll  to  be  rubber-covered  and 
of  a  density  or  hardness  softer  than  we  use  for  the 
rubber-covered  lower  rolls  of  the  main  presses.  The 
lower  smoothing  roll  is  gun-metal  or  bronze-metal  or 
l)ronze-cased,  and  is  of  course  ground  very  smooth. 
There  is  but  little  crown  in  the  lower  roll ;  more  crown 
is  given  to  the  upper  rubber-covered  roll,  aud  yet  this 
croM'u  is  not  excessive  either.  The  damp  web  of  paper 
from  the  last  main  press  is  to  be  led  to  the  top,  and 
over  the  top,  and  around  the  side  of  the  uppei-  rubber- 
covered  roll.  It  then  goes  thi'ough  the  "nip"  between 
the  upper  and  lower  rolls,  around  nearly  half  the  lower 
Toll,  and  then  falls  betwen  the  first  drier  and  its 
encircling  dryer  felt.  The  passing  of  the  paper  over 
and  a  little  more  than  half-way  aroTind  the  crowned 
ujiper  rubber-covered  roll  makes  the  pull  on  the  paper 
stronger  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  have  much  tendeiu'y  to  tear  the  paper. 
The  softness  of  the  upper  rubber-covered  roll  seems  to 
Iiave  a  very  particular  effect  in  the  smoothing  out  of 
wire  or  felt-marks  in  the  paper  against  the  hard  metal 
lower  roll.  This  is  a  peculiar  action,  and  it  takes  place 
when  the  upper  roll  is  soft  enough.  We  do  not  think 
the  results  could  be  obtained  with  a  hard  upper  roll. 

We  consider  it  important  that  the  smoothing  action 
of  the  press  should  be  uniform  all  th€  way  across  full 
width  of  the  sheet,  and  it  is  also  important  to  oc- 
casionally test  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  apparatus. 
If  the  upper  roll  is  chalked  before  it  is  let  down  on  the 
lower  roll,  so  that  the  contact  between  the  upper  and 
lower  rolls  is  shown  by  the  disturbance  of  the  chalk- 
mark,  the  press  ought  to  be  in  good  working  condition 
when  such  mark  is  of  a  uuifoi-m  width  from  one  end 
of  the  rolls  to  the  other.  The  ei'owii  of  the  rolls  and 
the  position  of  the  weights  on  the  levers  should  all 
be  so  modified  as  to  produce  this  uniform  mark  of  con- 
tact clear  across  the  machine.  This  point  is  very  im- 
portant, as  a  uniformly  smooth  sheet  of  paper  clear 
across  its  full  width  is  what  is  desired.  When  the 
rolls  are  worked  jiroperly  the  contact  mark  between 
them  should  be  from  %-in.  to  1-in.  or  even  more  than 
1-in.  width,  and  this  will  give  an  idea  of  how  soft 
we  desire  the  rubber  to  be. 

When  such  rubber  is  tested  by  the  plastcmeter  the 
^^-in.   ball    on    tlie    lower    end    of   the    vertical    needle 


should  cause  from  60/1000  to  70/1000  of  a  millimetre 
depression  under  the  weight  of  one  kilogramme  as 
arranged  for  by  this  plastometer  instrument. — The 
Super-Calender. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR   CANADIAN  PAPER   IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

'A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Pa- 
Per  Assoc'ation.  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Aus- 
tral-3riton  Company,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  setting 
forth  the  opportunity  that  exists  in  Port  Stephens, 
in  that  country,  for  the  establishment  of  a  pulp  and 
aud  paper  mill,  and  enquiring  whether  anyone  now 
engaged  in  the  industry  in  Canada  would  be  inter- 
ested in  look'ng  into  the  prospects  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  paper  manufacturing"  plant  there.  The' 
letter  says  in  part: 

"Port  Stephens  is  the  finest  deep  sea  harbor  in 
Australia,  and  is  the  natural  depot  for  the  area  con- 
taining forest  timbers,  suitable  for  paper  pulp,  radiat- 
ing therefrom.  Briefly  our  ob,ject  is  to  induce  a  first 
class  firm  of  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  to  send 
a  representatfve  to  inspect  Port  Stephens  and  its  pulp 
possibilities,  with  the  view,  if  satisfied,  to  offering 
deep  sea  frontage  to  the  harbor  at  a  cheap  rat-e 
(namely  of  £100  per  acre),  provided  they  will  under- 
take to  establish  paper  mills  there  within  two  years 
from  now. 

"There  has  been  such  a  dearth  of  paper  in  Aiis- 
tralia,  and  newspaper  proprietors  have  been  eonse- 
quentl.v  so  severely  handicapped  that  we  wish  to  ob- 
viate further  difficulty  by  writing  manufacturers  to 
establ'sh  an  industrj'  here  which  maj'  receive  Cana- 
dian pajier,  British  or  American  paper  in  any  quan- 
tity needed  to  meet  the  public  demand  so  long  as  it 
also  uses  natve  pulp  and  the  rags  and  waste  paper 
at  present  wa.sted  in  Australia. 

Sydney  and  Newcastle  land  values  are  so  enorm- 
ous that  no  Canadian  firm  would  risk  the  enormous 
initial  expense  of  launching  mills  and  a  distributing 
depot  in  either  of  these  ports,  whereas  Port  Stephens 
has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  land  speculator,  and 
consequently  affords  opportunities  for  increased  land 
values  bas(>d  on  progressive  development. 

"If  you  can  recommend  a  firm  desirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  an  absolutely  unique  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  paper  trade  in  this  country  and  will  plaee 
that  firm  in  communication  with  us,  we  shall  gladly, 
reudei'   every   possible   assistance." 

Mr.  Dawe  also  has  received  a  copy  of  "Austral- 
Briton,'"  a  Sydney  publication,  giving  additional  in- 
formation concerning  the  commercial  advantages  of 
Port  Stephens,  which  he  will  be  plea.sed  to  pass  on  to 
aiivone   interested. 


PAPIER-MACHE  SUGGESTED  FOR  COFFINS. 

Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  British  Tim- 
ber Controller  upon  the  suppl.y  of  elm  planks  for  cof- 
fins the  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  is  seriously  b«- 
ing  considered,  to  use  papier-mache,  which  is  very 
tough  and  strong,  little  sub.ieet  to  warping  or  fractur- 
ing, and  is  unaffected  by  dampness.  Objections  have 
been  made,  however,  on  the  ground  of  the  existing  scar- 
city of  this  material,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  paper 
from  which  it  is  made,  and  it  is  stated  special  plants 
would  be  necessary  in  most  of  the  leading  provincial 
towns. 
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KRAFT  PAPER   HAS   LIMITATIONS. 
Editor,  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir, — On  page  924  of  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine 
appears  a  brief  article  headed  "The  Future  of  Kraft 
Paper,"  I  have  read  this  with  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  don't  at  all  agree  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments made,  and  I  write  now  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  a  good  many  years. 

There  is  a  future,  and  a  place  for  Kraft,  as  there  is 
for  other  papers,  but  it  has  its  shortcomings  and  does 
not.  and  cannot,  take  the  place  in  many  cases  of  what 
may  be  considered  coarser  wrappings,  especially  Fibre, 
in  fact,  even  lower  grades.  Wrapping  Paper  must  have 
a  certain  resisting  power  against  concussion,  which 
only  weight  and  bulk  can  give.  For  instance,  T  have 
packed  hundreds  of  expensive  account  books  to  go  in 
individual  express  parcels.  Bach  one  was  invariably 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  Straw  Board  and  then  re- 
Avrapped  in  a  sheet  of  coarse  wrapping.  The  books 
might  have  been  parcelled  in  pure  linen,  practically 
untearable,  but  it  would  not  have  been  effective  in 
carrying  them  to  their  destination,  for  it  had  no  re- 
sistance to  concussion,  the  idea  being  with  the  coarser 
wrapping,  to  protect  the  backs  and  comers.  It  is  all 
nonsense  to  say  that  a  50  lb.  sheet  of  Kraft  will  do 
the  work  of  a  100  lb.  sheet  of  express  paper,  and  do 
it  better.  You  have  only  got  to  examine  the  ex- 
press parcels  on  the  trucks  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this. 
Kraft  has  its  o'wn  place ;  it  is  a  splendid  product,  of 
which  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  proud,  but  it 
has  its  limitations,  especially  as  against  the  higher 
grade  Fibres,  which  are  bulky,  stiff,  and  practically 
waterproof,  essentials  that  Kraft  as  ordinarily  used, 
lacks. 

It  is  probable  that  "Wrapping  Paper  of  any  kind  is 
not  largely  used  more  than  once,  for  we  are  natur- 
ally wasteful.  Re-used  wrapping  papers  might  be 
utilized  as  inside  wrappers — covered  by  fresh  .sheets — 
to  give  bulk  and  strength,  and  here  again.  Fibre  and 
some  of  the  coarser  wrappings  have  the  advantage. 

As  to  saving  tonnage  and  bulk  in  shipment  of  pro- 
duets,   this  need   hardly  be   considered. 

— "One  who  has  been  through  the  Packing  Room." 

NOTE. — The  editor  is  glad  to  have  just  this  kind 
of  frank  expression  of  opinion  regarding  .Subjects  re- 
lating to  the  industrv.      We  have  no  corns. 


WHY  WOULDN'T  CANADA  BE  OPTIMISTIC? 

There  is  a  notable  and  continued  improvement  in 
the  matter  of  Canadian  business  failures,  as  the  table 
shows : 

1st  9  mos.  Number.  Liabilities. 

1913 1,230  .$11,420,900 

1914 1,876      18,222,400 

1915 2,015      23,839,600 

1916 1,426      12,704,800 

1917 863      10,458,400 

1918 639       9,358,200 


Ellwood  Wilson,  writing  in  American  Forestry,  tells 
of  a  visit  to  the  sawmills  of  New  England  and  Que- 
bec, and  refers  to  reports  received  by  him  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  He  says  the  quality  of 
the  trees  left  in  the  woods  is  growing  poorer  and 
poorer,  and  that  quantity  production  is  the  only  end 
now  sought.  , 


LOST  1877  HOURS  CELEBRATING  PEACE. 

Rcj)orts  to  tile  Federal  Traile  Coiiiiiiission  from  33 
domestic  manufacturers  operating  .')3  newsprint  mills 
show  that  mill  stocks  of  both  standard  news  and  to- 
tal print  increased  during  tlie  first  two  weeks  of  last 
month,  but  suffered  a  slight  decline  during  the  third 
week.  One  company  operating  two  mills  was  un- 
able to  report  on  account  of  its  records  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Aside  from  the  loss  of  production  of  three  mills  due 
to  the  taking  of  the  power  by  the  Government,  and 
of  fwo  mills  which  were  partially  destroyed  by  fire, 
reports  from  142  machines  running  full  or  partial 
tinu^  on  print  paper  showed  the  folowing  loss  of  time 
during  the   first   three  weeks  of  November. 
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First  week  .  .  15  443  5  403  4  360 
Second  week  . .  10  162  4  294  14  530 
Third  week    .    .       5         123         3         185       81       2054 

Included  in  "other  reasons"  above  all  four  ma- 
chines given  for  the  first  week  were  down'  full-time 
on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic;  two  machines 
of  the  fourteen  given  for  the  second  week  were  down 
192  hours  on  account  of  the  influenza  cpideniic,  and 
eleven  were  down  194  hours,  while  employees  were 
celebrating  the  ending  of  hostilities  in  Europe;  and 
during  the  third  week  two  machines  of  the  81  lost 
163  hours  on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic  and  78 
were  idle  1877  hours  while  employees  were  celebrat- 
ing the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Total  loss  of  time  by  the  machines  increased  about 
15  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  in  Octo- 
ber. 

None  of  the  mills  reported  loss  of  time  due  to  lack 
of  coal. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAURENTIDE  HOSPITAL. 

Writing  to  "Le  Digeste\ir,"  one  who  calls  himself 
An  Out.sider,  describes  the  wonderful  care  and  atten- 
tion he  received  from  the  good  people  of  Grand  Mere. 
He  was  stricken  with  the  "FHu"  and  taken  immedi- 
ately to  the  emergency  hospital,  where  the  excellent 
care  he  received  was  responsible  for  his  recovery  from 
a  very  serious  condition. 

One  paragraph  says: 

Wlien  I  got  better  I  started  to  ponder  who  the  or- 
ganizing spirit  was.  Had  he  a  magic  wand  or  Alad- 
din's Lamp?  There  was  more  than  mere  money  be- 
hind all  this;  one  felt  it;  there  M-as  more  affection — 
everybody  willing  to  give  their  best  to  save,  succour 
and  comfort.  T  happened  to  overhear  one  of  the  doe- 
tors  sav  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  equipped  emer- 
gency hospitals  he  had  ever  seen,  and  a  most  help- 
ful experience  in  his  future  practice.  Even  the  doc- 
tors from  the  outside  remarked  on  the  wonderful  en- 
erg>'  shown  by  the  people  of  Grand  Mce  in  fiehting 
this  terrible  epidemic.  There  are  many  men  and  wo- 
men who  will  never  realize,  and  it  will  never  be  known 
to  the  outside  world  how  much  they  owe  to  the  Laur- 
entide  Company,  the  members  'who  volunteered  their 
services,  the  doctors  and  nurses. 
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RECONSTEUCTION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  section. of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry  held  in  New  York  on  Fri- 
day evening,  October  25th,  the  subject  of  "Reconstruc- 
tion after  the  War"  was  discussed,  and  in  "this  con- 
nection the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

Whereas,  for  many  years  the  German  government 
has  fostered  the  chemical  and  other  "Key  Industries" 
with  the  object  of  reducing  other  nations  to  depend- 
ancy  upon  her,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  herself 
independent  of  others,  and  establishing  industries  which 
in  time  of  war  would  give  her  an  enormous  advantage 
over  those  she  was  planning  to  attack  and  rob ; 

And  whereas,  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  out- 
rageous attack  upon  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
Germany  has  pursued  a  deliberately  organized  cour.se, 
having  for  its  object  the  permanent  economic  injury 
or  destruction  of  other  countries,  who  had  been  "her 
competitors  in  the  world  markets; 

And  whereas,  in  pursuance  of  this  course  Germany 
has  deliberately: 

First :  Stolen  and  carried  away  whatever  machinery 
she  could ; 

Second:  Destroyed  whatever  machinery  and  property 
she  could  not  steal  or  carry  away; 

Third :  Deported  or  destroyed  communities  of  skilled 
artisans ; 

Fourth:  Murdered  or  by  studied  lirutal  ill  treatment 
permanently  injured  prisoners  of  war  and  innocent 
civilians,  so  as  to  deprive  their  countries  of  their  skill 
and  labor; 

And  whereas,  it  is  essential  that  the  allied  civilized 
nations  must,  as  a  matter  of  self  protection,  render 
Germany  impotent  to  do  further  harm  from  a  commer- 
cial as  well  as  from  a  military  standpoint,  and  prevent 
her,  although  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle,  from 
reaping  a  commercial  triumph  as  the  result  of  her  de- 
liberate wickedness  above  referred  to:  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  New  York  Section  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry,  request  that  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  the  various  allied  Governments  take  special 
note  of  the  above  facts,  and  insist  that  Germany,  where 
possible,  be  compelled  to  restore  the  stolen  machinery 
and  other  property,  or  replace  the  stolen  property  and 
also  whatever  machinery  or  property  has  been  destroyed, 
by  equivalent  machinery  or  property  taken  from  Ger- 
man factories;  and  that  they  furthermore  see  to  it  that 
all  allied  industries  are  fairly  and  justly  safeguarded 
under  the  ultimate  terms  of  peace,  against  the  machin- 
ations of  an  insidious  and  conscienceless  enemy  whose 
express  intention  is  to  reduce  other  nations  to  indus- 
trial subservience  and  dependence. 


DEATH  TAKES  ROBERT  KILGOUR  AND  WM    M 
SHEA. 

It  is  the  sad  duty  this  week  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  to  record  the  death  of  two  esteemed  and 
highly  respected  members  of  the  paper  •^rade  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Kilgour,  of  Toronto,  and  Wm.  M. 
Shea,  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Merritton.  Botk 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time. 

Robert  Kilgour  passed  away  at  his  home,  6  Beau-, 
mont  Road,  Toronto,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He 
had  not  been  actively  identified  with  business  for 
some  years,  but  during  a  bu.sy  lifetime  he  played  a 
most  important  part  in  industrial  and  commercial  af- 
fairs. In  company  with  his  brother,  Joseph  Kilgour, 
he  established  the  firm  of  Kilgour  Brothers,  21  Wel- 
lington St.  We.st,  Toronto,  in  1874,  and  a  large  busi- 
ness in  paper,  paper  bags  and  paper  boxes  had  been 
built  up.  The  late  Mr.  Kilgour  was  a  former  president 
of  the  Carter-Crume  Co.  of  Toronto,  and  a  director  of 
the  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Toronto,  as  well  as  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  religious  work,  was  a  prom- 
inent Presbyterian  and  a  former  president  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Toronto,  as  well  as  a  former  president  of 
the  Dominion  Y.M.C.A.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  Lieut.  W.  A.  Kilgour,  Adjutant 
of  the  Beamsville  Camp  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  An- 
other son,  Captain  Arthur  Kilgour,  of  the  R.A.F.,  wag 
killed  in  an  airplane  accident  in  England  in  July, 
1916.  Mr.  Kilgour  was  born  at  Beauharnois,  Que." 
where   his   body  was  taken   for  interment. 

William  M.  Shea,  who  was  secretary-treasurer  and  a 
director  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Merritton,  had 
been  identified  with  that  company  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  widely  known  to  the  paper  trade,  be- 
ing a  frequent  visitor  to  the  company's  branch  in  To- 
ronto. He  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  last 
summer  spent  several  weeks  at  Algonquin  Park,  where 
he  was  considerably  benefited  by  the  life  in  the 
woods.  He  returned  to  his  duties  some  time  ago,  but 
gi-adually  grew  worse,  until  the  final  summons  came 
on  December  3.  Mr.  Shea  was  born  in  St.  Catharines 
fifty-five  years  ago,  and  is  survived  by  h's  wife  and 
two  sons,  as  well  as  his  aged  mother.  Previous  to 
joining  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  he  was  associated 
with  Larkin,  Connolly  &  Co.,  at  Quebec,  and  later  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Neelon,  H'han  &  McMahon, 
who  completed  the  Coteau  bridge  over  the  St.  Law- 
rence river. 


FOR  A  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

The  following  resolution  seeking  to  have  a  mini- 
mum wage  established  was  adopted  without  any  op- 
position, by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress: 

Whereas,  the  need  of  a  National  Minimum  Wage 
is  being  advocated  on  all  sides  by  Organized  Labor: 
and.  Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  also  seen 
fit  to  recommend  its  adoption  ;  lie  it  resolved,  that  this 
34th  Convention  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress 
of  Canada  endorse  the  principle  of  a  Minimum  Wage 
based  on  local  conditions,  and  instruct  its  Executive 
to  at  once  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  have  the  said  Minimum  Wage  estab- 
lished on  a  weekly  basis,  with  further  adjustments  to 
the  said  minimum  every  four  months  should  the  in-L/„ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  warrant  it.  •  ' 


WANT  RATES  REDUCED  IN  HULL. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  nearly  .'JOO  per  cent  in  the  fire  losses  in  Hull,  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  of  the  Hull  cit.v  council 
and  board  of  trade,  will  go  to  Montreal  to  interview 
the  fire  underwriters  and  seek  a  reduction  of  the  in- 
surance rates  in   Hull. 


MAINE  PULP  MILLS  TO  HAVE  $2,000,000 
DAM. 

The  IJuniford  Falls  Power  (company  at  Rumford, 
Me.,  has  iinder  consideration  a  new  dam  which  will 
make  available  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes 
10,000  horse-power  in  addition  to  the  20,000  already 
developed  by  the  company  and  used  in  the  operation 
of  the  great  pulp  and  [)aper  mills  about  which  some 
nearby  towns  have  been   built. 

The  cost  of  consti'uction  of  this  dam  will  reach  .+2.- 
000,000. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B.-3.    Fire  prevention  in  woodworking  plants.     M. 

V.  Hill.  V'aiici.uver,  H.  C,  Wcstciii  Luiulx'i-man,  Sept. 
1918,  p.  -i'l.  Disposal  of  iiiflaminablc  dchris,  careful 
iisL'  of  oil,  condition  of  roof,  jacketing  of  steam  pipes 
aiul  domes,  cleanliness  of  interior  of  plant,  use  of  water 
barrels,   spfinkh'i'  systems,   etc., — ('.   1j. 

B-3.  Battling  the  pine  blister  rust. — S.  B.  Detwiler, 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Pathology.  American 
Forestry,  August,  1918,  p.  452.  Describes  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  pine  blister  disease,  to  which  the  five- 
needle  pines  are  subject.  The  disease  has  hot  yej 
spread  to  the  far  western  states,  but  it  lias  become  a 
very  serious  i)roblem  in  the  east,  particularly  in  New 
England.  This  disease  cannot  be  communicated  di- 
rectly from  one  tree  to  another,  but  must  pass  two 
stages  of  its  life  on  currant  or  goo.seberry  leaves  be- 
fore it  can  attack  the  pines.  The  eradication  of  in- 
fected gooseberries  and  currants  is  accordingly  an  es- 
sential feature  in  any  campaign  for  the  control  of  this 
disease.  There  is  no  hope  that  the  disease  can  be  al- 
together eradicated  from  the  eastern  forests,  but  ef- 
fective control  may  be  another  matter.  This  disease 
has  also  established  itself  in  Ontario  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,   in  (i>uebee. — C.   L. 

S.-4.  Accident  prevention  in  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards.  Am.  Lumberman,  September  21,  1918,  pp.  50- 
U.  Article  by  Julius  Seidel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  re- 
port of  logging,  lumbering  and  woodworking  sectional 
meeting  of  the  industrial  division  of  the  seventh  annual 
congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  held  at  St. 
Louis,  during  the  week  of  September  17,  1918. — C.  L. 

B-4. — Dry  distillation  of  spruce  wood.  Carl  Kjellin. 
Sven.sk  Kem.  Tidskrift  29.  169-77  (1917)  :  ef.  Klason, 
C.  A.  4,  1803,  31 S."!. — Spruce  wood  was  heated  in  sealed 
glass  tubes  filled  with  CO.,.  The  weight  and  appear- 
ance of  the  charcoal  obtained  differed  but  little  from 
that  produced  in  the  usual  charring  processes.  The 
yield  at  400°  and  normal  pressure,  was  60%. 
and  at  42  atmospheres  769^.  At  500^°  the 
yields  were  .56  and  71%  respectively.  The  differ- 
ences are  explained  as  due  to  expulsion  of  pitch,  the 
lower  temperature  at  high  pressure  being  the  most  fa- 
vorable for  the  retention  of  this  matter. 

This  explanation  is  also  supported  by  the  observation 
that  the  H  content  is  relatively  higher  and  the  C  con- 
tent lower.  At  the  higher  temperature  (.500°)  the  C% 
is  also  influenced  by  the  reaction  2C0  =  C  -f  CO,. 
(Chem.  Abs.) 

B.-4.  Western  airplane  spruce.  Western  Lumberman, 
Sept.  1918.  P.  44.  Col.  Briee  P.  Disque,  Commanding 
the  Spruce  Production  Division  of  the  V.  S.  Signal 
Corps,  forecasts  a  monthly  outiuit  of  30,000,000  feet  of 
airplane  spruce  from  the  Northwestern  States.  "Spruce 
will  win  the  war."  Logging  railways  are  being  run  in- 
to the  large  stands  of  spruce,  previously  inaccessible. 
Five  such  lines  are  now  under  construction,  averaging 
30  miles  each  in  length,  and  will  be  ready  for  this  win- 
ter's operations. — C.  L. 

B,-5. — Power  logging.  W.  B.  Clubine.  Park  Falls, 
Wis.  Am.  Lumberman,  Sept.  28,  1918,  p.  .52.  Expresses 
the  opinion  that  in  many  cases,  increased  logging  costs 


are  due  more  to  lack  of  adcijuate  foresight  in  plan- 
ning ahead,  than  to  other  factors.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  woods  ha~s  received  little  attention  in 
c()mi)arison  with  sawmilling.  The  use  of  machinery  is 
becoming  more  aiul  more  essential  in  the  woods.  The 
centralization  of  cutting  o]jeratioiis  is  important.  Fa- 
vors large  rather  than  small  camps. — C.  L. 

B.-5.  Operation  of  steam  log  havders.  S.  D.  Switz- 
er,  Mellen,'  Wis.,  Am  Luinbernmn,  Sept.  28,  1918,  p.  .53. 
Describes  the  use  of  steam  log  hauler  or  caterjiillar 
tractor.  Discusses  esentials  in  road  construction, 
clearing,  grading,  icing,  etc.  This  concern  has  operat- 
ed a  steam  log  hauler  for  nine  years  and  considers  it  an 
essential  article  of  ef|uipment. — C.  L. 

B.-9.  New  England  forestry  conferences.  Am.  Lum- 
berman, Sept.  14,  1918,  P.  51.  Reviews  briefly  fores- 
try conference  held  at  Durham,  N.  11.,  Sept.  3  and  4, 
1918.  Both  France  and  Great  Britain  have  heavily 
overcnt  their  forests  for  war-time  needs  and  heavy  im- 
portations will  be  necessary  for  reconstruction.  The 
North  American  continent  will  find  a  large  outlet  in 
this  connection.  Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  over- 
cutting.  The  work  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
forestry  troops  is  referred  to.  The  Americans  have 
9,000  such  troops  in  France,  and  70  or  80  sawmills. 
The  point  was  brought  out  that  Canada's  forest  re- 
sources are  by  no  means  unlimited,  and  that  future 
supplies  for  the  United  States  can  be  expected  to  be 
available  from  Canada  to  only  a  limited  extent. — C.  L. 

B.-9.  Pulpwood  consumption  and  wood  pulp  pro- 
duction, 1916.  F.  H.  Smith  and  R.  K.  Ilelphenstine, 
Jr.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Pub.  1917,  30  pp.— 
The  quantity  of  wood  pulp  produced  in  1916  was  3,271,- 
310  tons,  an  increase  of  1391  over  1914.  The  total 
quantity  of  pulp  wood  used  by  230  establishments  was 
5,228,558  cords,  an  increase  of  17%  over  1914.  A 
statistical  survey  of  the  iiulustry  is  given. —  (Cheni. 
Abs.) 

E.-2.  Precipitating  lignin  substances  from  waste  sul- 
fite liquor.  I.  Soraas,  IT.  S.,  1.268,774,  June  4.  Waste 
sulfite  liquor  is  heated  in  a  non-oxidizing  atmosjihcre 
such  as  steam  and  gases  produced  in  the  succeeding 
step  of  the  process,  to  a  temperature  of  about  80°  and 
is  then  treated  with  compressed  air  at  a  temperature 
of  about  100°  until  the  lignin  snbstanqes  are  precipi- 
tated The  preci])itate  may  be  used  as  a  fuel. — ((^hem. 
Abs.) 

E.-2.  Fermenting  constituents  of  sulfite  waste  li- 
quor. A.  Lackman,  U.  S.,  1,269,287.  June  11.  Hot 
sulfite  waste  liquor  is  treated  with  H^SO^  in  equivalent 
proportion  to  the  SO.,  and  sulfites  present,  preferably 
at  boiling  temperatures,  and  after  removing  the  SO_, 
in  gaseous  form  th(>  acidified  liquor  is  cooled  and  fer- 
mented with   yeast   tn  produce  alcohol. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

E.-2.  Alcohol  from  sulfit3  liquors.  R.  H.  McKee. 
IT.  S.,  1,273,392.  July  23.  Yeast  is  added  to  wast- 
sulfite  liquor  from  eellnlose  manufacture,  containing 
some  free  residual  SO^,  the  solution  is  aerated  during 
fermentation  to  inaintain  the  fermentive  action  and  al- 
coholic vapor  is  recovered  from  the  exit  gases  by 
scrubbing  with  unferimtnted  liquor. — (CBiem.  Abs.), 
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E.-2.      Alcohol  from  sulfite  pulp  waste  liquor.      E. 

Hendrick.  Met.  Chera.  Eufr.  18,  860-2  (191"8).  —  A 
description  of  tlie  process  and  plant  for  making  EtOH 
from  wa.ste  snlfite  liipior. —  (Cliem.  Abs.) 

E.-2.  Destruction  by  combustion,  of  the  waste  gases 
of  pulp  manufacture.  Zellstoffabrik  Waldhof.  Swiss, 
76,297.  Dec.  1,  1917.  The  waste  gases  are  conducted 
into  gas  g-eiicraturs,  where  thev  are  l^urned. —  (Chem. 
Abs.) 

F.-5.  Paper-pulp.  S.  D.  Wells,  U.  S.  1,268,193, 
June  4.  In  the  |)roduction  of  paper  pulp  by  digesting 
wood  or  other  celliilosie  fibrous  material  with  chemic- 
als such  as  alkalies,  spent  liquor  is  introduced  while  the 
digestion  is  in  progress,  to  reduce  the  concentration  of 
the  digestin^j  liquor  and  protect  the  cellulose  from. at- 
tack without  lessening  the  action  of  the  solution  upon 
inerusting  substances. 

The  patent  is  "dedicated  to  the  public"  for  free  use 
without  payment  of  royalty. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

F.-5.  Paper-pulp.  S.  D.  Wells,  U.  S.,  1,269,350, 
■June  11.  In  cooking  wood  with  soda  or  other  chemicals 
to  form  paper  pulp,  II._,0  is  introduced  into  the  digester 
with  .steam  su])plied  during  the  cooking  operation,  to 
protect  the  cellulose  from  material  attack  by  the  cook- 
ing liquor  without  diminishing  the  action  of  the  latter 
upon  inerusting  substances.  The  ])atent  is  "dedicated 
to  the  public",  for  free  use  of  the  process. — (Chem. 
Abs.) 

F.-5.  Wood-pulp.  .  .0.  Kress  and  S.  D.  Wells,  U.  S., 
1,266,9.57,  May  21  Chijjped  or  shredded  wood  is  di- 
a:ested  under  pressure  with  an  alkali  liquor. — The  pro- 
?ess  is  described  with  special  reference  to  wood  of 
longleaf  pijie.  This  is  digested  under  100  lbs.  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  for  1.5-20  minutes  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  85°  and  the  liquor  is  then  pumped  from 
the  digester  to  a  storage  tank  where  free  rosin  and 
rosin  soap  separate  and  may  be  skimmed  off  for  use  in 
dzing  paper,  soap-making  or  other  purpose.  The  wood 
n  the  digester  is  then  treated  with  steam  and  a  very 
dight  alkali  soap  is  driven  out  of  the  digester  by  the 
iteam  and  recovered.  With  the  addition  of  a  small 
imount  of  acid  this  can  be  used  for  sizing  paper  pulp 
in  the  usual  manner.  Turpentine  and  other 
fc'olatile  oils  distil  at  the  same  time  that  the  steam 
and  rosin  soap  are  driven  off  from  the  wood 
ind  are  recovered.  A  light  colored,  easily  bleaching 
pnlp  is  obtained.  The  patent  is  "dedicated  to  the 
Dublic"  for  free  use  by  any  one  witliont  payment  or 
;'oyalty.  An  apparatus  is  described  for  carrying  out 
tlie  process. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

H.-5. — Comparative  investigation  of  the  bleaching  of 
cellulose  with  chloride  of  lime  and  electrolytic  bleach. 
Dr.  B.  Eraser,  Paper  Maker  &  British  Ti'ade  Journal  54, 
(1917-18).  A  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  which 
the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  :  (1")  For  the  same 
weight  of  chlorine  and  under  similar  conditions,  elec- 
trolytic bleach  gives  a  better  white  without  regard  to 
the  acidity  between  the  limits,  .004  n  to  +  0.01  n.  (2) 
[n  obtaining  the  same  degree  of  whiteness  a  saving  of  5 
per  cent,  may  be  accomplished  by  using  electrolytic 
bleach,  even  when  the  solution  is  alkaline.  (3)  Excess 
af  bleach  does  not  affect  the  results.  These  tests  were 
made  on  a  Swedish  cellulose  which  is  easily  bleached, 
Ritter-Kellner  cellulose  more  difficult  to  bleach  and  still 
more  difficult  Mitscherlich.  The  article  includes  four 
tabes  covering  the  data  on  forty-nine  experiments. — D. 
E.  S. 


K.-6.     The  use  of  sawdust  in  paper  making.  Anon. 

•1.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  37,  189-90R  (1918).— On  account 
of  the  present  scarcity  of  mechanical  wood  pulp,  some 
British  paper  makers  are  using  sawdust  with  satisfae- 

torj-  results. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

K.-6.^Processes  and  materials  for  paper  making.  C. 

.1.  Stefart,  II.  D.  Mall  and  II.  Beadle,  Brit.,  116,005, 
Sept.  22,  1917.  Fibrous  materials  of  a  soft  and  yield- 
ing nature,  such  as  Hedychium  coronarium,  manila  and 
banana  -plants,  and  many  other  members  respectively 
of  the  orders  Zingiberaceae  and  Musaceae,  are  prepar- 
ed for  paper  making  by  treatment  with  an  alkali  li- 
quor at  atmosphere  pressure  and  at  a  temperature 
which  is  high  but  below  boiling  point,  and  subjecting 
to  a  beating  operation.  The  beating  operation  may 
take  place  simultaneously  with  the  treatment  with  al- 
kali, or  it  ma.y  follow  it  or  precede  it ;  in  the  latter  ease 
the  material  is  heated  in  the  stuff  chest.  The  crops 
are  precfrably  treated  in  the  green  state.  For  Hedy- 
chium, the  amount  of  caustic  alkali  mentioned  is  6% 
of  the  dry  weight  of  the  material  treated,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  80°.  If  the  material  is  dry,  more  alkali  and 
a  higher  temperature  are  needed.  The  materials  may 
be  moistened  with  alkali  and  baled,  the  alkali  treat- 
ment being  thus  begun  during  trans))ort.  The  process 
may  be  applied  to  bales  of  cotton  separated  from  cot- 
tonseed hulls.  Beating  may  be  effected  in  steam-jack- 
eted edg-e-runners  or  kneading  machbies,  followed  by 
refining  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  the  alkali  treatment 
is  not  allowed  to  proceed  too  far,  the  altered  matters 
can  be  retained  in  the  pulp  as  a  natural  sizing  mate- 
rial, a  parchment-like  grease  proof  paper  being  obtain- 
ed without  the  addition  of  the  usual  sizing  materials. — 
(Chem.  Abs.) 

K.-6. — Power  consumption  in  treating  wast3  paper. 

Paper  Mill,  41,  No.  41.  p.  28.  (1918).  From  James 
Strachan's  book  on  "The  Recovery  and  Remanufacture 
of  Waste  Paper"  data  is  quoted  which  shows  that  a  ro- 
tary boiler  treating  waste  papers  uses  about  3.^  h.p.h. 
per  wt.  of  stock,  a  pulper  about  4  h.p.m.,  a  breaking 
engine  about  5  h.p.h.  when  run  cold  and  about  11  h.p.h. 
when  run  hot,  and  a  beater  about  8I/2  h.p.h.  when  run 
cold  and  about  14  h.p.h.  when  run  hot. — R.  C. 

K.-6. — Pulp  from  vegetable  fiber.  M.  W.  Marsden, 
U.  S.,  1,269,476,  June  11.  Vegetable  material  from 
which  pulp  is  to  be  made  is  freed  from  inerusting  and 
other  difficulty  soluble  substances  by  heating  under 
steam  pressure  with  NaCl,  lime  and  H.,0. —  (Chem. 
Abs.) 

K.-6.  Apparatus  for  regenerating  old  paper.  Anon. 
Paper  Makers  56,  No.  S,  (1918).  A  patent  granted  to 
Bertrand  Andre  Navarre,  Lyons,  P>ance,  the  essential 
feature  of  which  is  a  vat  containing  agitators  provided 
with  blades  placed  approximately  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees; relatively  to  a  plane  normal  to  their  axes;  and 
the  blades  of  the  agitators  are  arranged  to  overlap 
dui'ing  rotation.  The  bottom  of  the  vat  is  provided 
with  relatively  long  projections  or  teeth.  A  i>umi),  pre- 
fr'i'ably  centrifugal,  takes  the  pulp  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vat,  when  suffieientlj^  broken  up,  and  discharges  it 
into  a  bucket  in  which  rotates  a  cylinder  provided  with 
longitudinal  grooves.  The  bucket  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  vat  and  the  stock  is  returned  to  the  vat  complet- 
ing the  cycle.  When  paper  is  thoroughly  disintegrated 
it  is  pumped  to  a  series  of  washing  screens  to  remove 
ink.  This  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished  without  the 
use  of  chemicals. — D.  E.  S. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES" 


Till'  [Xilp  mill  aiul  power  of  tiic  CaseHile  Wood 
Prochic'ts  C"oin])any,  at  St.  Reg  .s  Falls,  X.Y.,  were 
recently  bought  by  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 
The  Caseaile  mill  has  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time.  Floyd  L.  Carlisle,  president  of  the  St.  Regis 
Company  announeed  the  purchase  December  9th.  A 
vast  tract  of  timber  and  valuable  water  power  can 
l)e  utilized  by  the  new  owners.  Two  grinders  and 
three  wet  machines  are  part  of  the  plant's  equipment. 
The  St.  Regis  Comi)any  now  has  mills  at  Deferiet, 
Ilerrngs  and  Black  River  besides  the  newly  acquired 
place  at  St.  Regis  Falls. 

A  strike  affecting  about  oOO  men,  entailing  a  loss  in 
production  of  approximating  1-0  tons  of  newsprint 
|iai)er.  and  a  loss  in  wages  of  more  than  $1,000  tied 
lip  the  Tulls  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  the 
Black  River  division  for  twenty-four  hours  last  week. 
Orders  had  been  received  by  the  men  to  strike  De- 
cember 6th.  A  delayed  message  from  J.  T.  Carey,  head 
(,f  the  brotherhocd,  countermanding  the  strike  in- 
structions did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  trou- 
ble. The  men  returned  to  work  soon  as  it  was  learned 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  No  disorder  marred 
the  tie-up  and  the  best  of  feeling  appears  to  exist 
between  Superintendent  King  and  the  men. 

The  million-dollar  plant  of  the  National  Paper  Pro- 
duets  Company  at  Stockton,  Cal..  is  nearing  comple- 
tion and  plans  to  begin  operations  soon  are  under  way. 
Employment  will  be  given  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  at  the  oi)ening.  and  the  monthly  iiay-roll.  it  is 
believed,  will  be  .$40,000  within  a  few  weeks. 

Serious  loss  from  fire  was  narrowly  averted  last 
week  ii;  the  Black  River  mill  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company.  Sufficient  damage  resulted,  however,  m 
the  dynamo  room  where  the  fire  started  to  cause  not 
only  the  mill,  but  the  entire  village  to  be  without  elec- 
tric light  for  several  days. 

New  quarters  in  a  larger  and  more  desirable  build- 
ing are  to  be  taken  by  the  II.  Norwood  Ewing  Company 
of  Chicago,  when  thev  will  remove  in  ^he  near  future 
from  the  Conway  building  to  222  W.  Kinzie  street. 
The  warehouse  at  the  new  lilace  will  enable  the  firm 
to  carry  a  stock  of  fifteen  to  twenty  cars  of  bags  and 
toilet  stock. 

After  having  been  out  for  three  weeks,  the  four 
hundred  striUiiig  employees  of  the  Marinette  and 
Menominee  Paper  Company  returned  to  work  last  week. 
A  settlement  effecting  a  compromise  was  arranged  by 
committees  appointed  by  the  Mayors  of  Marinette  and 
Menomine.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  fixed  a  wage 
M-ale  calling  for  increases  that  amounts  to  an  annual 
to  the  company  of  about  ii<68,000.  The  firm  takes 
back  all  men  without  disL-rimination,  whereupon  the 
men  withdrew  their  demand  for  back  pay  from  July  1 
tiased  on  the  new  scale. 

A  new  concern,  the  Oneida  Paper  Company  ot  Grand 
Rapids  has  been  incorjiorated  in  Wisconsin.  Its  capi- 
talization is  $100,000.  The  incorporators  mentioned  m 
tlie  articles  are:  G.  L.  Gi.l.liigs.  formerly  of  the  Tuttle 
Press.  Appleton;  D.  K.  Mead.  (Jeorge  W.  Mead,  of  the 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Co. 

In  the  suit  of  the  Flambeau  Paper  Company  of  Park 


Falls  against  the  Crivitz  Pulp  and  Pai)er  Companv 
for  alleged  breach  of  contract  \n  the  delivery  of 
groundwood  pulp,  a  decision  has  just  been  rendered 
awarding  .$82.:W4.0:i  in  favor  of  the  ])laintiff. 

An  official  notice  has  been  sent  out  to  iniblishcrs  of 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  by  the  .Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  printing  relative  to  the  withdrawal 
of  newsprint  paper  restrictions.  Strict  observance  of 
the  regulations  is  not  to  be  required  after  December 
15,  1918.  Recommendati.ons  for  the  continuance  of 
certain  conservation  features  are  urged,  regardless  of 
the  somewhat  ijujtroved  newsprint  situation.  At  a  re- 
cent eonfereni'e  in  Washington  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Newspaper  Publishers  and  the  Pajjcr  Di- 
vision of  the  W^ar  Industries  Board  the  advisability 
of  continuing  for  a  time  reasonable  space  limitations 
was  discussed  and  strongly  recommended. 

Wm.  J.  ^latheson,  ])resident  of  the  National  Aniline 
and  Chemical  Com])any  Inc.,  speaking  at  the  recent 
manufacturing  conference  at  Buffalo,  di.seussed  the 
color  industry  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  na- 
tionalizing it  in  the  United  States,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  other  leading  nations.  The  situation,  as  Mr. 
Matheson  sees  it,  can  be  met  in  no  other  way. 

The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  new 
alcohol  plant  built  by  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments in  anticipation  of  supplying  alcohol  for  their 
war  needs,  has  been  completed.  W^ith  the  cessation 
of  the  war  it  is  planned  to  divert  the  product  to  com- 
mercial uses.  X'pwards  of  one  hundred  persons  are  to 
be  employed  in  the  new  plant. 

President  Geo.  W.  Si.sson,  Jr..  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  has  sent  out  a  call  convening 
the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
and  affiliated  organizations  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City,  February  3,  4,  5  and  6.  1919. 
The  annual  dinner  is  to  take  place  at  the  Waldorf  on 
February  6,  at  7  p.m. 

Pulp  and  paper  men  everywhere  will  .sympathize 
with  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  the  death  of  his 
son,  Lieut.  Walcott  B.  Hastings. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER. 

New  York,  December  S.  —  The  bondholders'  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  has 
announced  that  the  refunding  plan  has  proved  accept- 
able of  holders  of  more  than  .i!7..'>00.000  of  the  bonds. 
This  is  equal  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  is.sue  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  the  committee 
in  announcing  that  this  amount  had  been  depo.sited 
under  the  plan,  also  stated  that  the  time  for  deposit  had 
been  extended  to  December  29. 


■'Makin'  Paper."  published  by  the  Crown-Willam- 
ette Paper  Co..  print  a  table  showing  lubricating  oil. 
including  calender  oil,  but  excluding  grease,  used  in 
making  one  ton  of  paper.  The  total  consumption  and 
that  used  on  [iaper  machines  are,  respectively:  First 
mill  0.9.52  and  0.814  gallons:  second  mill.  1.26  and 
1.00  gallons:  third  mill,  1.35  and  0.94  gallons. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE.— 
Continued. 

K.-6.  Treating  cotton  stalks  to  obtain  their  fiber. 
L.  I),  .loiie.s,  U.  S.  1,2.')7.080,  Feb.  1.  Cotton  .stalks 
are  disintegrated  in  the  presence  of  steam,  treated  with 
a  hot  solution  formed  of  NaOH  and  soap  and  ILO  and 
then  dried  to  prepare  them  for  use  in  upholstering,  fill- 
ing mattresses,  making  twine  or  paper  or  in  the  manu- 
faeturing  of  explosives. — (Chem.  Abs.) 

K.-6.  Straw  pulp.  Paper  Maker's,  Hon.  J.  56 
(1918)  No.  8,  p.  228.  Straw  pulp  without  digesters 
and  without  steam  is  the  subject  of  a  provisional  patent 
taken  out  by  Sindall  and  Bacon.  The  yield  of  straw 
pulp  using  the  soda  process  under  ordinary  conditions 
has  been  about  40  per  cent,  under  the  new  process  a 
yield  of  65  per  cent,  is  claimed :  The  i)ulp  obtained 
will  not  bleach  to  a  high  color,  but  for  ordinary  print 
paper  the  color  obtained  by  adding  20  to  40  iter  cent, 
of  -straw  pulj)  to  ordinary  half  stuff  would  be  permiss- 
able.  The  large  yield  of  pulp  is  of  course  explained  by 
the  fact  the  process  does  not  remove  the  pectous  mat- 
ter to  the  same  extent  as  the  ordinary  digester  process 
with  the  practical  result  that  considerable  strength  is 
imparted  to  the  paper.  The  only  plant  necessary  is  the 
new  process  comprises  either  iron  or  brick  tanks  of  the 
required  capacity.  Mills  possessing  soda  recovery 
plants  coidd  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  treatment. — 
E.K.M. 

K.-6.  Paper  from  seaweed.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Rev.  70,  No.  11,  1918  A  short  article  credited  to  Den- 
mark, in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  process  has  been  in- 
vented for  making  paper  from  seaweed.  It  is  also  poss- 
ible to  make  gun-cotton  by  the  same  process,  and  a 
company  is  being  formed  at  present  foi'  its  manu- 
facture.—D.  E.  S. 

K.-6. — Utilizing  waste  paper.  Anon.  World  s  Paper 
Trade  Rev.  70  No.  5  (1918).  A- patent  taken  out  by 
John  Galloway  and  Alex.  Stratton  in  which  the  princi- 
pal steps  in  the  process  are  as  follows:  (1)  Boiling  the 
waste  paper  with  caustic  under  40  lbs.  pressure  for 
4  hrs.  (2)  Thoroughly  washing  the  paper  in  the  boiler 
with  warm  water  and  the  boiler  drained  off.  (3)  The 
paper  from  the  boiler  is  placed  in  a  breaking  engine 
to  disintegrate  the  paper  and  to  separate  the  ink.  Wa.sh- 
ed  with  coUl  water  during  the  breaking.  (4)  Pumped 
from  breaking  engine  over  a  series  of  rifflers,  screens 
and  washers  for  the  removal  of  ink  and  foreign  mat- 
ter. (5)  Bleached  and  run  on  the  paper  machine  in  the 
osual  manner. — D.  E.  S. 

K.-6.  Paper  and  clothes  from  rock.  Frederick  Slat 
er.  Via  "Sun"  Sydney.  Australia.  Paper  ]\Iak<'r  and 
British  Paper  Trade  J.,  45,  No.  6  (1918).  An  interest- 
ing article  in  which  Mr.  Slater  states  that  a  new  in- 
dustry has  been  established  in  Australia,  which  he  sug- 
gests may  lead  to  the  solution  of  many  imjiortant  pro- 
blems. It  consists  in  the  spinning  of  wool  from  rock. 
The  mineral  wool  is  spun  from  basalt,  or  at  least  from 
the  fibrous  contents  of  the  "frozen  lava"  which  is  only 
another  name  for  asbestos.  Some  of  the  deposits  |)oss- 
ess  such  a  fine,  silky  elastic  fibre  that  they  can  be  card- 
ed, spun  and  woven  in  a  similar  way  to  wool,  flax,  cot- 
ton or  silk.  It  also  has  possibilities  as  a  paper  mak- 
ing fibre.— D.  E.  S. 

K.-6.  Preparing  rags  for  pulping.  Paper  22  (1918) 
No.  26,  PI).  17-19.  From  Le  Papier.  New  apparatus 
used,  in  France  disintegrates  the  rags  by  a  tearing  or 
tf-asing  ap|iarat\is. — E.  K.  M. 

K-7.  Improvements  in  beating.  Anon.  World's  Pa- 
per Trade  Rev.  70,  No.  6  (1918).     An  improved  appar- 


atus for  beating  or  bruising  paper  pulp,  patented  by  C. 
M.  Cowan  and  M.  J.  Brown,  British  patent  No.  115,- 
972/17.  The  essential  features  claimed  for  it,  bring 
lower  power  consumption,  efficiency  of  operation  and 
an  improved  product.  The  apparatus  consi.sts  of  a  i)air 
of  fluted  rolls  within  a  closed  v-essel  run  in  opposite 
diri>cti(uis,  and  rotated  at  different  sjieeds.  The  flut- 
ings  are  op])ositely  skewed  relatively  to  the  axes  of  tho 
rollers  which  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plan:'  in  jiaral-^ 
lel  relationship.— D.  E.  S. 

K.-12.  Improved  stripper  device.  The  World's 
Paper  Trade  Rev.  70,  No.  11,  1918.  A  Patent  granted  ' 
to  Garret  Schenck  of  Millinocket,  Me.,  on  a  device 
wjiich  is  designed  to  assist  in  lifting  the  paper  from 
the  strijjper  on  the  drier  and  pass  it  to  the  next  c,v- 
linder.  The  essential  feature  is  a  scraper  or  strii)pcr 
placed  on  the  first  drier,  aided  by  a  blast  of  air,  caus- 
ing the  paper  to  l^e  deflected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  di- 
rect the  paper  toward  the  next  drying  cylinder.  A 
sketch  is  given  showing  the  above  features. — D.  E.  S. 

K.-12.  Felt  cleaner.  World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  70, 
No.  10.  1918.  A  patent  awarded  to  Edward  D.  Ben- 
nett for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  felts  of  pa]ier-mak- 
ing  machines.  The  outstanding  feature  claimed  is  that 
it  does  away  with  the  old  methods  of  "roping"  or 
"bunching"  the  felt,  which  not  only  leaves  the  felt  in 
a  more  or  less  wrinkled  or  creased  condition,  but  ac- 
tually tends  to  wear  out  the  felt.  The  main  feature  is 
a  pipe  extending  transversely  across  the  felt  across 
the  u]iper  or  back  face,  which  is  held  upon  stationery 
supjiorts  as  it  ends  and  is  reinforced  by  a  truss  to  re- 
sist the  upward  pressure  exerted  by  the  upward  pres- 
snre  of  the  felt.  The  lower  side  of  the  pipe  has  small 
perforations  to  permit  passage  of  steam,  air.  or  other 
cleaning  fluids. A  sketch  of  the  mach'ne  is  shown,  il- 
lustrating the  main  features. — D.  B.  S. 

K.-12.  Paper  machine  construction.  Anon.  World 's 
Paper  Tradt?  Rev.  70,  Xo.  9  (1918).  An  invention  pat- 
ented by  L.  F.  Jurgenson  has  for  its  principal  object 
an  improved  construction  of  the  paper  machine,  and  a 
second  object  is  to  provide  a  papermaking  machine 
using  reciprocating  suction  boxfs  with  means  whereby 
any  suction  boxes  may  be  independently  removed  and 
replaced  without  disturbing  the  remainder  of  the  box- 
es A  sketch  is  included  showing  the  essential  features. 
— D.  E.  S. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

These  are  bu.sy  daxs,  but  we  want  to  aeknowledu'e 
the  receipt  of  some  liooks  tliat  we  greatly  appreciate. 
They  are  Lockwood 's  Directory  of  the  Paper  and  Sta- 
tionery Trades  for  1919:  Walden's  A.B.C.  Guide,  1918- 
1919;  Chemical  Engineering  Catalog,  1918.  A  more 
adequate  review  of  each  will  appear  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

BOOKS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

The  pulilislirrs  of  the  Vn]p  and  Papei-  .Magazine 
have  just  i-cceivcd  t'ldiii  Kiigland,  after  long  waiting, 
the  following  books  of  interest  to  the  f)ulp  and  paper 
man.  Tlie.v  will  be  sent  post-paid  at  the  prices  men- 
tioned. 

Testing  of  Wood    Pulp— Sindall  &   P.acon,  $2.50. 

Cellulose— Cro.ss   &   Bevan,   .^4.00. 

Recover.v  and  Hemanufacture  of  Waste  Paper — 
James  Strachan,  $.'1.50. 

Wood  Pnl))  and  Its  Uses — Cross,  Bevan,  Sindall  & 
Bacon,  .$2.00. 

Paper  Making — Cross  &  Bevan,  $5.00. 
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•Inliii  Hewitt,  Jr.,  who  is  tlie  prosident  of  Papor 
Sales,  Ijiiiiitcil,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  serving 
in  the  Anieriean  arin.v  diirinj;  the  past  six  months. 
lie  was  taken  an  officer's  ts'aining  course  at  Camj) 
Taylor,-  Louisville,  Ky.  His  many  friends  are  pleased 
to  welcome  him  back  in  the  trade,  with  wliich  he  has 
been  so  long  associated. 

R.  F.  Aruett,  President  of  Brake,  Creedon  Co., 
wholesale  paper  dealers,  Vancouver,  was  in  Toronto 
and  IVIontreal   recently,  calling  upon  the  trade. 

The  many  friends  of  Col.  J.  B.  White,  who  has 
been  director  of  Canadian  forestry  and  timber  op- 
erations in  France,  are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  promoted  a  Brigadier-General.  Previous  to  go- 
ing overseas  General  White  was  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  the  woods  and  saw  mill  departments  of  the 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  His  success  in  forestry 
and  timber  work  has  been  the  .subject  of  frequent 
commendation,  and  a  year  ago  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order.  He  is  expected  to  ar- 
rive in  Montreal  in  the  near  future. 

Hugh  Young,-  son  of  J.  M.  Young,  of  the  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto,  whs  was  confined  in 
Germany  for  over  four  years,  has  been  repatriated, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  reach  Canada 
and  spend  Christmas  at  his  home.  Mr.  Yonng  was 
on  a  busines.s  trip  in  Germany  when  war  was  de- 
clared ,and  was  fisrt  interned  at  Nuremburg,  later 
being  given  freedom  on  parole.  In  1915  he  was  again 
confined,  this  time  to  a  civilian  camp  at  Riihlehen, 
where  he  was  held  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  the  "flu"  resulted  in  much 
new  business  for  the  individual  drinking  cup.  and 
stationery  specialists  report  an  increased  demand 
for  this  convenient  and  sanitai'.v  container,  which, 
along  with  a  holder,  is  nnv  used  in  many  offices  and 
factories.  / 

William  Findlay.  who  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  Ottawa  Jonrnal,  and  previous  to  that  was  with 
the  Ottawa  Free  Press,  has  been  appointed  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  new-  duties  next  month.  He  will  be  succeed- 
ed on  the  Ottawa  Journal  by  Lieut.  Col.  R.  F.  Park- 
inson, D.S.O..  now  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Wai- 
Records  Office  in  London,  who  is  returning  to  civil 
life 

It  is  interesting  news  to  pulp  and  paper  mills  along 
the  route  of  the  Trent  Valley  canal  that  this  inland 
waterway  is  to  be  completed.  The  canal  from  Lake 
Simcoe  to  Lake  Ontario  has  been  opened,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  finish  the  remaining  portion  be- 
tween Lake  Simcoe  and  Georgian  Bay. 

P.  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  aild  Paper  Mills.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  was  in 
Toronto  recently  calling  upon  the  trade. 

Mr.  Montague,  sales  manager  of  the  Standard  Pa 
per  Co..  Richmond.  Va..  nuuiufaeturers  of  blotting 
paper,  was  in  Toronto  during  the  past  few  days  call- 
ing upon  the  trade. 


The  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  has  succeeded  in 
an  ai)peal  to  the  Court  of  Review,  MonMeal,  froju  a 
.judgment  of  the  Superior  Court,  whicii  dismissed  its 
claim  to  $270.36  insurance  alleged  to  be  due  to  cover 
the  loss  through  fire  to  certain  inacliinery  on  the 
premises  of  A.  Ginsberg,  carrying  on  business  as  the 
Standard  Calendar  and  Novelty  Co. 

Newton  Wyle,  who  during  the  recent  Victory  Loan 
campaign  directe<l  the  press  publicity  work,  ard  is 
well  known  in  publishing  circles,  having  be-"i  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Toi'onto  Globe  for  some  years,  and  organ- 
izer of  the  "Committee  of  One  Hundred"  in  the  pro- 
hibition campaign  in  Ontario  has  gone  to  New  York, 
where  he  has  been  appointed  seeretarj-  of  the  National 
Thrift  Bond  Corporation,  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  that   organization. 

W.  H.  Greenwood,  for  many  years  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Toronto  World,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  publicity  department  being  conducted  by  H. 
J.  Daly,  under  the  Repatriation  and  Employment 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Greenwood's  work 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Information.  He  has  been  head  of  the  educational 
section  of  the  Canada  Food  Board  for  some  time. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  new,  one  hun- 
dred ton.  bleached  sulphite  plant  of  the  Kipawa  Fibre 
Co.  at  Temiskaming,  so  far  as  construction  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  most  difficult  buildings  will  be  closed 
in  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plant 
will  be  producing  sulphite  by  this  time  in  1919.  The 
company  have  not  yet  appointed  a  superintendent 
of  the  mill.  The  Rinrdon  Company  expect  early  next 
year  to  bleach  al)out  half  their  output  of  sulphite 
pul]>.  which  is  turned  out  at  their  mills  in  Hawkes- 
bury,  Ont..  and  the  necessary  bleaching  equipment  is 
now  being  installed  for  that  purpose.  A  recent  visi- 
tor comments  very  favorably  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  being  carried  on.  As  soon  as  a  job  is 
complete,  everything  is  cleaned  up  and  the  place  put 
in  good  order.  No  debris  is  left  to  clutter  the 
ground.     The  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co.  is  erecting  the  mill. 

Mr.  Edward  Stansberry.  of  Peabody,  Houghteliiig  & 
Co..  Chicago,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Iroquois  Falls 
last  week. 

E.  R.  Heyland,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Monteith 
Pulp  and  Timber  Co.,  who  has  been  spending  several 
months  in  the  North  looking  after  the  operations  of 
the  company,  has  returned  to  Toronto  for  the  winter 
months. 

The  Woodniff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited.  Avith 
headquarters  in  Jlerritton  and  a  capital  stock  of  iftlOO,- 
000  has  been  incorporated  to  carry  on  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  paper  yarns,  sulphite  pulp  and  other  pro- 
ducts associated  with  the  paper  industry  and  also  eon- 
duct  the  business  of  mechanical  engineers,  machinists, 
millwrights  and  founders.  W.  D.  Woodruff,  President 
of  the  Linciiln  Paper  Mills  and  others  are  interested  in 
the  new  industry.  The  company  will  make  a  number 
of  sjiecial  sulphite  jiulp  articles  and  considerable  special 
equipment  has  been  ordered. 
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It  is  expected  that  tlie  new  plant  of  the  Bniiiiicr- 
Mond,  Canada,  Limited,  who  are  erecting  premises  for 
the  manufacture  of  soda  ash,  at  Amherstburg,  Out., 
will  begin  ojierations  in  January.  This  is  good  news 
to  the  jiulp  and  ])aper  mills  of  the  Dominion,  who  will 
now  be  able  to  secure  their  supplies  of  soda  ash  at 
home.  The  new  industry  will  give  employment  to 
several  hundred  hands,  and  will  produce  sufficient 
soda  ash  for  all  domestic  requirements. 

It  is  reported  that  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  who  has  been 
in  Wiishington  for  a  considerable  time  in  charge  of 
the  British  Government's  purchases  of  munitions  in 
the  United  States,  and  who  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board,  may  head  the  Canadian 
end  of  the  new  trade  mission,  which  is  being  formed 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Mission  in 
London,  Eng.  Sir  Charles  is  a  director  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  head  of  the  Dominion 
Textile  Co. 

The  Canadian  Container  Co.,  Limited,  have  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  head- 
quarters in  Bowmanville,  where  they  will  erect  a  large 
factory  and  make  many  kinds  of  containers,  having 
been  granted  a  loan  by  that  town.  W.  S.  Dinnick,  of 
Toronto,  is  one  of  those  chiefly  interested  in  the  new 
organizations. 

A.  E.  iMcMaster,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shi|)building 
Co.,  Port  Arthur,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  He  was 
recently  made  the  recipient  of  a  pair  of  gold  cuff  links 
and  a  stick  pin,  all  set  with  diamonds,  which  were 
presented  by  the  management,  office  heads  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  the  shipbuilding  com- 
pany. 

It  is  good  news  to  the  pulp  and  paper  interests  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  that  work  is  shortly  to  be  re- 
sumed on  the  Welland  Ship  Canal.  Construction 
ceased  over  a  year  ago  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
war.  The  canal  con.sists  of  nine  sections,  and  work 
was  in  progress  on  the  Lake  Ontario  end  and  on  sec- 
tions one,  two,  four  and  five,  which  are  the  four  most 
difficult  sections.  The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
deepening  the  waterway  was  fifty  million  dollars,  but. 
owing  to  the  advance  in  wages  and  the  raise  in  all 
materials,  the  outlay  will  be  much  higher  than  this 
sum.  Twelve  million  dollars  has  already  been  spent 
on  the  work. 

Ralph  Emery,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  the  In- 
terlake  Ti.ssue  Mills,  Toronto,  died  very  .suddenly  last 
week  in  New  York  City,  where  he  had  gone  on  busi- 
ness, after  being  present  at  a  directors"  meeting  in 
Toronto  on  Thursday  last.  The  remains  were  taken 
from  New  York  to  Kalamazoo  for  interment.  The 
funerals  was  attended  by  President  I.  H.  Weldon  and 
Secretary  S.  P.  Duncan,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  Toronto. 


CAN  REPAIR  iMILLS  AND  MACHINERY  NOW. 

In  reply  to  a  few  "leading  questions"  from  the 
Pulp  and  Paper.  Magazine,  the  following  interesting 
reply  was  received  from  one  of  the  best  inforiiied  and 
far-sighted   paper  makers  in  Canada. 

"Naturally,  now  since  the  armistice  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  the  peace  is  also  assurecl  and  where  the 
paper  industry  comes  in  is  something  that  the  writer 
believes  requires  considerable  guessing.  One  thin^r 
is  sure,  that  wood  will  not  co.st  less  next  year  than 
what"  it  costs  this  year,  because  operating  reports 
from  the  Wdod  Departments  of  the  various  mills  all 
seem  to  indicate  a  great  shortage  of  help,  and  conse- 
quently low  ])roduction  in  pulp  wood.  Pulp  wood 
.stocks  are  already  low,  and  with  provisions  and  la- 
bor at  exhorbitant  prices,  especially  in  the  woods, 
next  year  prices  of  pulp  wood  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  prices  of  production  which  will  be  fi'oni  20  to  30' 
per  cent,  higher  than  this  year. 

"As  far  as  extension  of  paper  mills  is  concerned, 
this  is  something  that  we  wJl  rather  not  speak  about 
because  ynu  know  for  yourself  that  in  the  past  ev- 
erything has  been  done  to  prevent  the  development 
of  the  industry,  especially  the  newsprint  industry, 
and  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  little  better  under- 
standing established  between  the  manufacturers,  the 
pr  nters,  and  the  respective  Governments,  we  believe 
that  new  development  will  go  forward  very  slowly. 
We  know  that  a  good  many  mills  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  spend  quite  a  little  money  in  repairs  to 
their  plants  because  certain  repair  parts  could  not 
be  procured  the  past  year  or  so.  and  therefore  very 
heav.v  orders  will  be  placed  in  the  near  future,  for 
necessary  repairing  equipment  in  order  to  bring  pa- 
per mills  again  to  their  former  efficiency.  Un- 
doubtedly prices  for  certain  machinery  will,  in  the 
near  future,  be  ((uoted  a  little  lower  than  has  been  in 
the  past,  but  we  do  not  expect  that  any  i;apid  change 
w  11  result  in  machinery  and  suplies  until  such  time 
as  the  price  of  certain  basis  raw  materials  and  food 
stuff  has  come   lower." 


PREVENTED  GAS  ATTACK. 

The  Kenogami  Tickler  says: 

"News  travels  slowly  even  in  this  village,  and  it 
has  only  just  come  to  our  knowledge  that  a  little 
while  back  that  doughty  sportsman,  Mr.  C.  D.  Waters, 
our  head  chemist,  shot  a  skunk  which  had  been  an- 
noving  his  chickens.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  he  shot 
first." 


OPPOSE  JOINT  PULP  PURCHASING. 

London,  England,  November  22,  1918. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Paper  Bag 
Manufacturers'  A.ssnciation  at  Manchester,  on  Friday, 
the  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimouslj- :  • 

"That  this  association  has  had  under  its  considera- 
tion the  recent  scheme  issued  by  the  Paper  Controll- 
er giving  the  department,  the  additional  power  to  ar- 
range the  purchases  of  wood  pulp  imported  into  this 
country  and  to  decide  upon  the  prices  at  which  the 
jiidp  is  to  be  sold  to  the  consumers,  and  are  strong- 
ly of  opinion,  esjiccially  in  view  of  the  present  posi- 
tion and  outlook  in  relation  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, that  an  insufficient  case  has  been  made  out 
either  for  national  oi'  other  reasons  for  these  drastic 
proposals  contained  in  the  schenu'  and  that  aceord- 
ingl.y  the  scheme  should  forthwith  receive  reconsidera- 
tion with  a  view  to  its  being  withdrawn." 

A  representative  of  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view had  an  interview  with  F.  G.  Robinson,  chaii'inan, 
and  A.  P.  Burt,  treasurer,  of  the  association,  who  ex- 
plained that  the  feeling  of  the  members  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting  was  exceedingly  strong  "in  fact,  bit- 
ter," against  the  scheme. 
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GREAT   NEWSPRINT   DEMAND  IN  ARGENTINA. 

A  n()tc<l  vi.sitor  to  'I'iikuiIo  during  tlii'  past  fi^w  daj's 
was  .lorjtf  Mitre,  wlio  is  the  editor  and  i)ul)iislier  of 
La  Xiieioii,  the  largest  iiewsjjaper  ssiied  in  Btieuos 
Aires,  Argentina,  lie  has  l)een  spending  some  weeks 
in  Nortii  Aineriea,  and  decided  to  oonie  to  ('anada  to 
see  wliat  might  \te  done  to  t'aeilitate  paper  shipments. 
Mr.  Mitre  addressed  a  lai'ge  meeting  of  the  Kmi)iie 
Clnl),  and  urged  manufaeturei-s  and  bankers  from 
I  lie  UominOn  to  visit  Argentina,  lie  stated  that  ex- 
ports fi'om  Canada  to  his  country  were  more  or  less 
limited  to  agricultui'al  machinery,  pulp  and  paper 
and,  of  the  latter  commodity,  he  was  an  extensive 
importer  although,  at  ])resent,  not  extensive  enough. 
Mr.  Mitre  stated  that  during  the  war  the  circulation 
of  his  i)aper,  which  is  pi'inted  in  Spanish,  had  grown 
greatly,  although  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  newspiint 
it  had  been  reduced  in  size  and  the  price  has  in- 
creased to  thirty  pesos,  which  is  about  thirteen  dol- 
lars a  year.  Mr.  Mitre  said  that  Argentina  now  ob 
tains  nearly  all  its  pulp  and  paper  from  Canada,  and 
there  was  every  ojiportiuiity  for  a  vastly  increased 
trade.  In  addition  to  the  various  Spanish  newspaper^ 
published  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  a  cosmopolitan 
city  of  three  million  nhabitants.  there  are  dailies 
issued  in  English,  French  and  Italian.  Dui-ing  the 
stay  of  the  South  American  visitor  in  Toronto,  he 
called  upon  a  number  of  representative  pulp  and  pa- 
per firms.  Mr.  Mitre  spends  $500,000  a  year  iu 
North  America  on  the  purchase  of  newsprint,  over 
half  of  this  sum  being  expended  in  t'anada.  He  main- 
tains a  department  in  his  journal  on  commercial  in- 
telligence, to  wliich  he  invites  correspondence  from 
Canadian   p\dp   and   paper  manufacturers   and   others. 


CAN  UNITE  IN  SOLVING  MANY  PROBLEMS. 

The  next  annual  meet  ng  of  the  Canadian  Lum- 
bermen's Association,  which  has  been  organized  for 
ten  years,  will  be  held  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  in  February. 
It  will  be  the  first  t  me  that  the  gathering  has  been 
held  outside  of  Montreal,  Toronto  or  Ottawa,  and  is 
broadly  indicative  of  the  progress  and  representative 
character  which  the  C.  L.  A.  is  attaining  in  a  na- 
t  onal  sense.  During  the  recent  session  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  Montreal,  several  prominent  /^astern  opera- 
tors joined  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association 
and,  although  it  had  been  intended  to  have  the  next 
convention  in  Ottawa,  a  strong  invitat'on  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Eastern  men  to  assemble  in  St.  John 
and  so  heart}-  was  the  character  of  the  welcome  as- 
sured, that  it  was  decided  to  make  the  change.  The 
Eastern  Spruce  Manufacturers  have  organized  an  as- 
sociation which  will  work  n  close  harmony  and  unity 
with  the  C.  L.  A.  Of  the  latter.  Sir  '^'illiam  Price, 
of  Price  Bros.,  and  Co.,  has  been  elected  President, 
and  Angus  McLean,  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  is 
the  Vice-President.  The  hea<lquar1exs  cf  the  new 
body  will  be  in  Montreal.  A  large  number  of  firms 
who  are  members  of  the  C.  L.  A.,  and  carry  on  ex- 
tensive pulp  wood  and  paper  operations,  are  also 
prominently  identified  with  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  many 
problems  on  which  they  can  unite,  such  as  labor, 
transportation,  woods  operations,  etc..  as  well  as  the 
develoiunent    ami   consideration   of   post-war   issues. 


A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  aud  Paper  Association  very  pro- 
perly and  sensibly  wishes  to  have  the  real  facts  of  the 
situation  iu  regard  to  wood  pulp  papers  put  before  the 
public.  It  is  only  right  that  the  consumer  should 
know  why  prices  are  not  likely  to  tumble.  The  matter 
is  tersely  put  in  a  brief  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  As- 
>iocialion,  which  reads: 

For  four  long  years  the  civilized  world  has  fought 
for  the  maintenance  of  national  honor  as  represented 
by   "a  scraj)   of  paper." 

Less  than  a  mouth  has  passed  since  "The  Day," 
aud  great  problems  of  peace  and  reconstruction  loom 
large  on  the  horizon. 

Already  the  reaction  from  rigid  restriction  has  set 
in  and  "the  man  in  the  street"  who  has  cheerfully 
worn  last  year's  clothes,  carried  his  unwrapped  boxes, 
eaten  his  wheat  substitutes,  economized  on  his  sta- 
tionery, read  his  emaciated  journal  is  "through."  Fed 
up,   as  Bairnsfatiier  would  say. 

Why  not?     It  is  human  nature. 

What  store  does  not  take  pride  in  the  make  up  of  its 
package  ? 

What  responsible  business  house  does  not  consider 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  quality  of  its  stationery! 

The  advertising  man  says  once  more  "Paper  does 
e.\,press." 

The  lithographer  and  the  printer  prepare  again  to 
do  justice  to  their  art. 

Did  you  ever  spend  an  autumn  in  the  woods? 

Probably  j'ou  have  spent  some  time  in  a  lumber- 
man's shanty. 

This  year  has  been  a  bad  time  for  logging,  with 
nearly  5,000  trained  Canadian  lumberjacks  in  France, 
and  yet,  as  the  head  of  the  Foi-estry  operations  says, 
'They  are  the  men  who  blazed  the  trail  for  the  Al- 
lied advances." 

Wh.y  did  England's  effort  fail  at  the  Somme — lack 
of  ties  to  lay  the  rails  on. 

The  logging  season  is  over  and  the  crop  is  small. 

It  seems  a  long  way  from  the  forest  to  the  stationer 
and  the  printer,  and  yet  the  way  is  clear — first  from 
the  log,  then  from  pulp  and  paper,  and  from  the 
printer  to  the  purchaser. 

Your  custouier  looks  to  you  for  advice. 

Why  not  place  these  facts  before  him  when  he  is 
considering  his  plans  for  191!l.  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  twentieth  century? 


A  man  is  sometimes  known  by  the  cigai-s  he  gives 
his  friends. 


COMBINATION  IN  FINNISH  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

An  iiiiiiortant  eombinatidu  has  been  formed  in  the 
Finnish  paper  and  woodpulp  industry,  the  Finska 
Papper.sbruksforeningen  and  Finska  Celluloseforen- 
ingen  having  united  with  Finska  Trasliperiforenin- 
gen  under  .such  a  form  that  each  concern  sells  paper 
and  chemical  and  mechanical  wood  pulp  in  Finland 
as  well  as  to  foreign  countries.  Each  concern  has  its 
own  boai-d  and  managing  director,  but  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  co-operation  and  take  care 
of  the  general  economic  and  political  interests  of  the 
industries  this  combination  has  been  formed  under  the 
name  of  Finska  Pappersindustriens  Centralkontor 
(Finnish  Paper  Industry's  Central  Officel,  having  a 
president  and  Wee-president.  The  general  business  is 
managed  by  a  board  and  a'peneral  manager. — Swed- 
ish-American Trade  Journal. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  Deceiiihei-  16.  —  Witli  the  close  oi'  the 
year  there  is  not  much  buj-iiig  going  on,  and  only 
such  orders  are  being  placed  as  are  necessary  to  re- 
plenish any  stocks  that  have  got  low.  Most  travellers 
are  off  the  road  this  week,  and  wholesalers  are  pre- 
paring to  take  inventories  and  clear  the  decks  for  ac- 
tion for  the  coming  year.  Business  on  the  whole 
looks  good,  and  there,  is  every  indication  that  some 
big  orders  will  be  placed.  Present  prices  are  hold- 
ing, and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  change  reported 
just  now. 

The  big  mills  are  directing  their  attention  to  ex- 
port demand,  and  are  shaping  their  courses  to  find 
out  what  tonnage  is  available,  and  the  exact  foreign 
requirements  so  far  as  grade,  weights  and  quantities 
are  required.  The  national  importance  of  the  trad? 
in  Canada  is  being  indicated  by  the  branching  out 
of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  of  East  Angus, 
who  have  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Odell  IManufac- 
turing  Co.,  at  Groveton,  N.H.,  and  the  action  of  Laur- 
entire  Co.,  in  raising  the  annual  dividend  from  ten 
to  twelve  per  cent.  The  rate  has  been  doubled  in  the 
last  seven  years,  which  is  a  creditable  record.  The 
Riordon  Co.  has  also  declared  its  quarterly  dividend 
of  one  and  three  quarters  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock.  The  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  have  doubled 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  prospects  are  for  an 
even  greater  growth  in  the  near  future. 

The  manufacturing  stationers  who  have  been  turn- 
ing out  specialties  foi'  the  Christmas  trade  have  been 
very  busy,  and  the  demand  this  season  is  heavier  than 
ever.  Then  in  greeting  cards  a  record  business  is  be- 
ing done.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  Christmas  cards  on  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket this  season  are  made  in  Canada,  and  the  remain- 
der come  from  the  United  States.  Even  in  pre-war 
times  not  a  great  many  cards  came  from  Germany, 
although  a  number  of  English  houses  sent  their  cards 
to  that  country  to  be  lithographed.  There  has  also 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character  and  de- 
sign of  the  cards  turned  out  by  Canadian  manufac- 
turers.    They   are   now   artistic   and   attractive,   being 


dainty  in  style  and  bearing  appropriate  mottos.  Thev 
generally  retail  from  five  to  thirty  cents  each.  In  the 
old  days  there  were  huge  roses  and  flaring  colors, 
and  inane  words  of  greeting,  while  all  winter  scenes 
have  practically  disappeared.  The  holiday  card  busi- 
ness is  one  which  has  lomned  up  si)lendidly  in  Can- 
ada, and  never  again  will  German-made  cards  enter 
the  Dominion. 

The  giving  of  books  at  Christmas  is  a  custom  which 
greatly  in  recent  years,  and  stationers  report  a  record 
turnover  up-to-date.  Nearly  all  the  fall  books  have 
been  usually  printed  and  published  by  October.  This 
season  there  are  numerous  titles  which  are  still  un- 
published, while  there  are  others  of  which  first  edi- 
tions have  gone  and  second  editions  have  been  impa- 
tiently awaited.  The  sudden  close  of  the  war  has 
caused  a  rush  to  get  volumes  reviewing  the  great 
.struggle  on  the  market  before  the  holiday  season. 
The  shortage  of  labor  in  binderies  and  in  print  shops 
as  well  as  dela.yeii  deliveries  of  book  paper  owing  to 
the  mills  being  so  busy,  have  all  contributed  to  ham- 
per production  and  distribution.  Several  books  an- 
nounced this  season  will,  due  to  the  causes  already 
outlined,  not  be  printed  until  next  season.  Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  such  a  congestion,  and  never 
have  publishers  been  under  the  necessity  as  now  of 
making  shipments  by  express  instead  of  freight.  This 
year  the  imports  of  books  of  British  manufacture  are 
ei)m])aratively  small,  partly  on  account  of  production 
difficult iep,  and  paper  shortage,  and  partly  owng  to 
the  lack  of  shipping.  The  war  has  brought  many 
changes,  and  not  the  least  mportant  has  been  the  op- 
portunity afforded  the  working  classes  through  high- 
er wages  to  become  buyers  of  books  and  readers  of 
the  same.  There  has,  owing  to  the  growing  interest 
in  technical  education,  been  an  added  demand  for 
technical  buoks  of  all  kinds,  and  for  works  of  an 
instructive    character   generally. 

Most  mills  are  now  getting  ready  for  the  holding 
of  their  annual  meetings,  and  it  is  expected,  in  spite 
of  many  handicaps  during  1918,  such  as  the  shortage 
of  labor,  shipping  and  the  scarcity  of  raw  material 
.supplies,  there  will  be  a  good  financial  showing.  The 
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pulp  market  remains  uncliaiigod,  and  whether  there 
will  be  a  ilecline  iu  prices  remains  to  be  seeu.  The 
paper  trade  as  a  whole  is  optimistic,  and  expects  that 
the  period  ol'  readjustment  will  be  very  short.  Every 
paper  house  is  looking  for  big  orders  in  the  next  few- 
weeks  after  the  holidays,  and  they  are  preparing  to 
handle  the  expected  business.  The  newsprint  mills 
are  hoping  that  in  a  tew  months  regulation  of  prices 
by  the  federal  authorities  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  rate  ({uestion  \Vill  be  left  unrestricted  to  the 
ordinary  law   of  supply   and  demand. 

The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  still  quiet,  and 
will  not  improve  until  after  the  Yuletide  period, 
while  mills  are  not  in  the. market  just  now  for  any 
vast  ((uantities  of  supplies.  Book  mills  and  wrap- 
ping plants  are  operating  fully  owing  to  business  on 
hand  in  filling  back  orders,  and  are  now  able  to 
calch  up  by  reason  of  better  labor  conditions,  while 
shipping  is  first  class.  There  are  less  worries  for  the 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturer  than  there  have  been  at 
any  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and,  with  the 
transportation  arrangements  being  made  for  export, 
Canadian  producers  are  going  after  that  business  in 
a  way  that  will  place  Canada  more  prominently  than 
ever  on  the  map  and  build  up  the  great  foreign  trade 
showing  of  the  Dominion, 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December  14.  —  Quietness  has  con- 
tinued to  characterize  the  paper  market  here  this 
week.  Very  little  buying  of  an  important  scope  has 
been  done,  consumers,  jobbers  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  having  pursued  a  set  policy  of  wait- 
ing, pending  developments,  which  it  is  expected  will 
give  them  a  clearer  idea  of  what  the  future  holds  in 
store.  Prices  as  a  rule  have  been  maintained,  how- 
ever. There  has  been  no  slashing  of  prices  such  as 
has  marked  the  paper  industry  in  years  gone  by,  when 
demand  suddenly  eased  off.  Instead,  producers  have 
displayed  a  confident  attitude,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  have  quotations  been  lowered  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  buying. 

All  Government  restrictions  on  the  production  and 
consumption  of  paper  have  been  removed,  or  very 
soon  will  be  when  the  dates  for  the  lifting  of  control 
regulations  are  reached.  This  automatically  puts  the 
industry  back  on  a  basis  of  demand  and  supply,  with 
the  result  that  the  market  as  it  now  shapes  up  is  al- 
most entirely  a  buyers'  market,  because  of  the  fact 
that  very  few  buyers  are  actively  operating.  Con- 
sumers and  jobbers,  from  all  indications,  anticipate 
lower  prices.  This  naturally  prompts  them  to  hold 
aloof  from  purchasing,  while  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  firms  are  trying  to  reduce  their  stocks  to 
as  "low  as  possible  for  the  inventory  season  also  is 
creative  of  a  qxiiet  situation. 

Of  all  the  grades  of  paper,  newsprint  is  about  the 
most  actively  sought  at  present.  With  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  print  paper  now  only  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  publishers  are  gradually  coming  into  the 
market  to  augment  their  contract  sujiplies,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  transient  demand  foi-  newsprint  shows 
•steady  and  appreciable  expansion.  Judging  from  sta- 
tistics printed  by  local  newspapers,  advertising  during 
the  current  pre-holiday  season  is  of  record-breaking 
volume,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  inereasnig  demand 
being  made  by  publishers  upon  mills  for  paper.  Con- 
sumers apparently  are  endeavoring     to  buy  all     the 


newsprint  they  can  jjossibly  store,  and  manufacturers 
consequently  are  having  im  little  difficulty  in  filling 
the  wants  of  all  their  customers.  Prices  are  firm  and 
unalteied,  with  news  in  rolls  for  the  transient  trade 
((noted  at  4.00  to  4.;'j0c.  per  pound,  on  contract  at  3.75 
to  4.00c..  in  sheets  at  4.75  to  .").00c.,  and  side  runs  at 
4..')0  to  475c 

Book  papers  are  moving  in  a  consistent  manner  on 
contracts,  but  fresh  demand  is  comparatively  quiet. 
Mills  ai'C  enabled  to  run  as  near  to  capacity  as  they 
choose,  which,  in  view  of  the  light  demand,  would  tend 
to  ease  |)rice  conditions,  yet  manufacturing  costs  con- 
tinue fully  as  high  as  heretofore  and  there  has  been 
no  lowering  of  (piotations.  Demand  for  fine  papers 
has  been  noticeably  quieter.  It  is  in  this  class  of  pa- 
per that  buyers  look  for  a  decline,  in  prices  more  than 
in  any  other,  and  in  <;onsequence  thereof  orders  are 
being  placed  only  for  such  quantities  of  stock  as  are 
directly  needed.  Buyers  point  out  that  raw  material, 
in  the  form  of  sulphite  l)ulp  and  rag  stock,  has  eased 
in  price,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  when 
a  drop  will  occur  in  paper  values.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, manufacturers  have  continued  to  name  the  same 
([notations,  and  purchasers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  meet  the  figures  asked  to  secure  supplies.  Sulphite 
writings  are  quoted  at  a  basis  of  between  12  and  14c. 
a  pound,  while  rag  papers  range  from   18c.  upward. 

A  somewhat  weaker  tone  has  developed  in  the 
board  market.  Mills  are  not  as  busily  engaged,  re- 
ports allege,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  some  are 
shading  prices  in  an  effort  to  get  business.  Raw  ma- 
terial has  dropped  way  down  in  cost,  and  this  of 
course  has  a  depressing  influence  on  board  prices. 
Manufacturers  continue  to  ([note  $60  a  ton  for  chip, 
and  .$65  foi'  news,  but  the  probabilities  are  orders  can 
be  placed  in  at  least  some  directions  at  prices  .$5  un- 
der these   figures. 

The  mechanical  pulp  market  is  firm.  Demand  is 
fairly  active,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  gradual  de- 
pletion of  reserve  stocks  at  grinding  points,  is  crea- 
tive of  a  steady  undertone.  Between  .$29  and  -$30 
per  ton  at  the  grinding  plant  is  the  range  generally 
nuoted   for  No.   1    freshlv   ground   pulp. 

Chemical  milp  is  in  less  demand.  Consumers  are 
liolding  off  in  buying  for  the  present,  presumably 
expecting  lower  prices,  and  eking  out  their  contract 
commitments  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  their  doing  much  purchasing  in  the  open 
market.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  has  eased  off 
in  price,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  as  low  as  6c.  a 
pound  at  the  mill.  Kraft  also  is  easier,  due  to  the 
(luieter  demand  caused  by  the  caneellaHons  of  Gov- 
ernment orders  for  kraft  paper.  UlibleaJched  sul- 
phite is  moving  in  a  routine  way.  and  in  moderate 
volume,  with  pidp  of  a  newsprint  quality  quoted  at 
$75  to  .$80  at  the  producing  point,  and  easy  bleach- 
insr  at  $90  to  $95.  No  new  developments  are  report 
cd  in  the  foreign  situation  other  than  that  rumors 
have  been  beard  of  some  importers  receiving  restrict- 
ed shipments  from  Scandinavia.  One  loeid  import- 
ing house  is  said  to  have  1.000  tons  now  on  the  water. 
Against  this,  however,  are  reports  of  domestic  pulp 
manufacturers  effecting  sales  of  sizable  amounts  for 
export.  It  is  definitely  known,  for  example,  that  a 
well  known  firm  here  has  contracted  for  5.000  t(ms 
of  sulphite  for  shipment  to  England,  and  3.000  tons 
for  Italy. 

The  rag  market   is   in   the   doldrums.     Buying  has 
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been  practieally  at  a  staiidslill,  and  prices  are  imni- 
inal  and  g;enerally  on  the  deeline.  Alills  api)ear  to 
have  their  direet  refpiireinents  eovered.  and  display 
little  interest  in  cifferings.  with  the  result  seliei's  are 
eonipeUed  to  cut  their  prices  in  order  to  accomplish 
sales.  Hoofing  rags  in  particular  are  ca.sy.  I'dt 
manufacturers  are  almost  entirely  out  of  the  market, 
and  No.  1  roofing  stock  has  sold  this  week  at  as  low 
as  1.80c.  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  Old  Xu.  1  whites 
are  offered  at  around  6.50c.  New  York,  while  No.  1 
new  white  shirt  cuttings  are  available  at  13.25  to 
]:i.50c.  and  repacked  thirds  and  blues  at  about  3.25c. 
per   pound. 

Old  jjapers  are  moving  in  a  moderate  way.  and  at 
fairly  steady  prices.  Values  iiave  declined  so  badly 
recently  that  quotations  have  about  struck  rock  bot- 
tom, and  |)roducers  claim  there  is  little  or  no  profit 
in  operating  at  current  i)riees,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  decreasing  output.  Hard  white  shavings 
are  selling  in  the  neighborhoud  of  5.75c.  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  ap- 
l)roxiniately  a  cent  under  tliis  figure.  Kraft  is  wortli 
8.75  to4.00e.  New  York,  and  old  No.  1  manilas  be- 
tween 1.50  and  1.60c.  P"'lat  folded  news  has  sold 
this  week  at  as  low  as  70c.  f.o.b  New  York,  and  the 
indications  are  this  price  might  be  shaded  in  some 
(piarters  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  moving  toward  board 
mills  at  an  average  price  of  65c.  New  York. 

Bagging  and  ropes  are  quiet,  and  largely  nominal 
in  price.  Current  business  is  confined  cliiefy  to 
shipments  against  .back  orders  or  contracts,  and 
i(uotations  are  sagging.  Domestic  manila  rope  is 
selling  at  6.75  to  7.00c.  per  pound  New  York,  and  No. 
1  scrap  bagging  at  around  3.25c. 


DRAWBACK   OF   CANADIAN  IMPOTIT   DUTY   ON 
IMPORTED  LIQUID  SULPHITE  PULP  USED 
SINCE  JUNE  30.  1918,  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  NEWSPRINT 
PAPER. 

The  Weekly  Trade  and  Commerce  Bulletin  prints  the 
following  item  of  interest  to  newsprint  manufacturers. 

1- — When  imported  licpiid  sulphite  pulp,  on  which 
customs  duties  have  been  jiaid,  used  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  July,  1918,  in  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print paper  there  may  be  paid  a  drawl)a(;k  of  ninety- 
nine  per  centum  of  all  the  duties  paid  on  liquid  sul- 
phite pulp  so  used. 

Provided,  however,  that  such  drawback  .shall  Tiot  be 
paid  unless  the  duties  have  been  paid  on  li(piid  sul- 
phite pulp  so  used  as  aforesaid  within  one  month  from 
the  date  when  the  newsprint  paper  was  manufactured. 

2. — The  said  drawback  may  be  paid  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  newsprint  paper  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions, viz. : — 

(a)  The  quantity  of  liquid  suljihite  pulp  used 
and  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon  .shall  be  ascer- 
tained ; 

(b)  Satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  furnished  in 
respect  to  the  manufacture  in  Canada  of  the  news- 
print paper. 

3. — The  claim  for  drawback  shall  be  verified  under 
oath  before  a  collector  of  customs  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Minister  of  Customs,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, within  one  year  after  the  manufacture  of  the 
newsprint  paper.  The  minister  may  also  require  in  any 
ease  the  production  of  such  further  evidence,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  averments,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
establish  the  bona  fides  of  the  claim. 


WOOD  PULP  TRADE  POOLED  BY  THE  ENTENTE. 

lender  date  of  November  9,  "Farmand,"  Christi- 
ana, comments  editorially  as  follows  on  the  idea  of  a 
.joint   pulj)  i)urchasing  office  for  the  Allied  nations. 

\'arions  Noiwegian  wood])ul|)  firms  have  during  the 
last  few  da.vs  received  from  their  English  businc.'s.s 
frieiuis,  a  telegram  announcing  that  from  January  1st, 
1919,  the  British  Paper  Controller  will  take  over  the 
purehas  iig,  chartering  and  financing  of  all  woodpulp 
to  he  impcn-ted  into  Creat  Britain,  France  and  Ital.y, 
and  probably  also  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
terms  of  ])ayinent  are  to  be  one  half  in  cash  and  the 
other  half  in  six  ])er  cent,   treasury  bills. 

The  reason  given  for  this  momentous  change  in  the 
woodpulp  trade  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  avail- 
able tonnage. 

While  it  ma.v  naturall.\'  l)c  a  question  for  discussion 
whether  with  a  central  freighting  office  for  w-oodpulp 
it  should  be  i)ossiblc  to  utilize  toiniage  more  economi- 
call.v — we  firndy  believe  that  owners  occupied  in  the 
Xorwa.y — (ireat  Britain  and  Western  Europe  carrying 
trade  before  the  war  W'Orkcd  as  economically  and  with 
as  small  a  margin  of  profit  as  could  be  possible  — still 
we  fail  to  understand,  that  in  order  to  obtain  this 
aim  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  .said  office  to  have 
a  purchas'ng  monopol.v,  and  even  less  do  we  compre-' 
hend  how  an.v  saving  in  tonnage  can  be  effected,  be- 
cause that  office  is  to  handle  the  financing  of  the 
Scandinavian   woodpuljis  purchases. 

That  pulpmakers  would  prefer  selling  their  pro- 
duce as  hitherto  through  their  agent  to  the  paper- 
makers,  goes  without  saying,  and  it  can  hardly  be  a 
matter  of  surpr'se  that  they  will  require  to  be  con- 
vinced that  their  interests  are  better  safeguarded, 
when  they  have  to  deal  with  one  purchaser  only  in- 
steail  of  the  consumers  of  woodjiulp.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain either  that  the  i)roposed  arrangement  w-ill  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individual  papermills,  although 
this  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide. 

However,  even  more  d'sturbing  than  the  ])urehas- 
ing,  are  the  new  terms  of  payment  that  it  is  proposed 
to  introdu'C.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  same  terms 
have  been  arranged  by  Great  Britain  with  Sweden,  but 
onl.v  as  one  of  the  man.v  points  forming  the  agreement 
closed  this  summer  between  the  countries  and  wliich 
is  based  on  mutual  compensations.  In  the  case  of 
Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  t  seems  to  be  the  id'^a ' 
that  the  Norwegian  ]>ulpmakers.  and  consequentl.v  the 
eountrv,  are  expected  to  accept  these  forms  "nolen> 
volens. "  To  the  Norwegian  mind  this  cannot  appear 
as  fair  treatment,  and  it  shows  but  little  agreement 
between  words  and  deeds  when  considering  the  man.v 
expressions  of  appreciation  and  gr^atitude  toAvards 
Norwa.v.  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  voieed 
in  the  i)ress  of  the  Entente  countries.  We  shall  mere- 
ly refer  to  the  articles  in  the  "^^lorning  Post,"  tele- 
gi-aphed  from  London  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  headed 
"The  Debt  of  the  Entente  to  Norway." 

To  the  Norwegian  woodpulji  mills,  faced  as  the.v 
are  by  higher  timber  prices  and  higher  wages  than 
the  Swedish  mills,  such  terms  of  payment  would  mean 
a  further  .serious  increa.se  in  their  difficulties  already 
now  verv  great,  and  should  the  terms  be  insisted  up- 
on, it  would  ]iresumably  entail  the  closing-down  of 
several  pulp  mills,  what  could  hardly  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  pulp  consumers.  We  prefer  hoping,  liowever. 
that  fairer,  and  JJierefore  Aviser,  counsel  will  prevail, 
and  that  a  more  satisfactory  basis  of  tr^ling  in  wood- 
pulp  will  be  arrived  at  between  the  Entente  Powers 
and  Norway. 
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BOOTH  STRIKE  ENDED— TRIBUNAL  SITS  JAN.  8. 

Tlic  rctiirn  nt'  hiiiulrt'ds  of  llif  striking  \vorki'r.s  to 
till'  .loliii  H.  Uoolli  mill  on  iMoiiday,  toi^utlior  with  the 
aiinoiiricciiu'iit  that  the  next  sitting  of  the  I'aper  Con- 
trol Tribunal  would  bo  held  January  8th  instead  of 
January  6th,  as  previously  arranged,  with  the  state- 
ment from  the  Paper  Controller  that  'jo  date  had  yet 
been  set  for  the  eontiiiuanee  of  the  bo:)i<  print  imtuiry, 
were  the  principal  events  in  the  paper  situation  at  Ot- 
tawa up  to  early  Tuesday  this  -..eek. 

The  return  of  the  pulp  and  paper  nu'.kers.  together 
with  the  workmen  to  the  Booth  sulphite  mill  took 
place  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  At  mid- 
night Sunday  the  boilermen  'ind  engineers  returned 
to  duty  to  arrange  things  in  sliipsliane  order,  Ijplore 
productive  operations  began. 

While  the  paper  workers  vho  returned  to  work 
hailed  the  advent  more  or  less  a  victory  for  them- 
selves as  it  brouglit  them  higher  wa;;es,  it  is  a  very 
arguable  (piestion  if  it  was  not  a  compromise  on  both 
sides. 

The  strikers  will  henceforth  receive  a  general  mini- 
mum of  $3  per  man  per  diem,  under  the  new  scale  of 
wages,  which,  formally  published  in  the  press  last 
week,  were  only  slightly  altered  when  the  strikers 
agreed  to  accept  them. 

In  return  for  the  receiving  of  higher  wages  the  re- 
turning men  are  expected  to  work  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  and  give  it  full  "efficiency."  All  the 
striking  workers   were   taken   back. 

When  asked  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  this 
week  how  much  increased  tonnage  it  was  expected 
the  plant  would  receive  by  this  increased  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  Mr.  Jackson  C.  Booth 
stated  that  it  was  then  too  early  to  make  any  d^'finite 
predictions.  Previously  he  had  stated  that,  the  equip- 
ment was  capable  of  turning  out  around  140  tons  per 
day,  whereas  sometimes  the  mill  previous  to  the  strike 
only  got  from  118  to  120  tons. 

No  statement  was  made  by  the  Booth  firm  as  to  what 
capacity  the  new  sulphite  mill  would  be. 

The  new  schedule  of  wages  is  retroactive  to  October 
1st,  the  workers  agreeing  to  take  one  half  of  the  back 
time  they  originally  asked  for.  The  revised  schedule 
agreed  to  increase  the  time  in  the  finishing  room  and 
provides  for  time  and  one  half  for  boilermen  who 
work  on  Sundays.  Before  the  schedule  had  been  ac- 
cepted a  hard  fight  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers'  executive  to  have  them  accept  the  "com- 
promise." 

Mr.  Freeman  Rowe,  of  the  strikers'  committee,  said: 
"Though  I  fought  hard  for  the  men,  T  have  not  over- 
looked the  importance  of  guarding  Mr.  Booth's  inter- 
ests. I  hope  the  remarks  T  have  made  will  be  over- 
looked by  the  firm.  I  am  returning  to  work  more  de- 
terminded  to  take  an  interest  in  Mr.  Booth's  business 
and  to  see  that  tbe  men  do  the  same." 

Tlie  increase  in  wages  granted  as  spread  over  the 
tonnage  could  not  be  calculated  by  Mr.  Jackson  Booth 
up  to  Monday  night.  With  the  cessation  of  the  strike, 
Ottawa  newspapers  got  back  to  normal,  and  there 
appeared  no  cloud  on  the  horizon  to  cause  them  such 
anxiety  a.s  they  had  passed  through  during  the  past 
three  weeks. 

Written  briefs  of  counsel  in  connection  with  the 
.ioint  appeal  of  the  newspaper  publishers  and  the 
newsprint  mamafacturers  against  the  decision  of  the 
Controller  setting  the  $69  price  were  handed  in  on  Sat- 


urday-,   Dceember    14th.      As    the    brjel's    went    to    the 
.judges    their    exact    (•(iiilcnls    were    not    known. 

From  the  inforiiuiticiii  given  to  the  writer,  the  Ap 
peal  Judges  have  notified  counsel  that  the  date  of  the 
next  sitting  has  been  ativanced  two  days  on  account 
of  January  6th  being  a  date  of  certain  religious  ob- 
servances. 

The  infoi-mant  also  intimated  that  following  the 
hearing  of  the  newspapers'  and  manufacturers'  argu- 
ments on  Janu.  8th,  that  the  other  appeals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  issues  involved,  arising  out 
of  the  newsprint  investigation  would  immediately  be 
taken  up. 

The  instructions  of  the  Paper  (Controller  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's auditor,  Mr.  Clarkson  (mentioned  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Tribunal)  to  go  ahead  and  bring 
the  costs  up  to  date  for  October,  are  apparently  being 
executed,  as  one  of  Mi-.  Clarkson 's  men  arrived  at  the 
Booth  plant  sonu»  time  ago,  and  at  the  date  of  writing 
was  still  busily  engaged  going  over  the  books. 

Major  Gordon  Fleck,  M.C.,  a  nephew  of  Jackson  C. 
Booth,  arrived  home  on  the  troopship  Olympic,  and 
passed  through  Ottawa  un  Monda.v.  On  his  way  over- 
.seas  he  passed  through  Ottawa  on  April  5th.  1917,  and 
has  since  then  been  wounded  at  the  front,  and  has 
earned  the  Military  Cross.  His  home  is  in  Vancou- 
ver. The  two  sons  of  Fred  Booth,  John  R.,  Jr.,  and 
H.  Booth,  who  saw  service  overseas,  returned  some 
time  ago.  John  H..  Jr.,  was  in  the  Flying  Corps,  and 
iiis  brother  was  shell  shocked. 

A  resolution  aiming  to  cut  fire  waste  in  the  forests 
was  passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Fire 
Prevention  Committee,  which  was  recently  in  session 
at  Ottawa.  The  resolution  recommends  that  a  cam- 
paign of  education  be  tnidertaken  with  a  view  of 
arousing  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  reducing  fire 
waste. 


FEDERAL  SUIT  AGAINST  NEWSPRINT  MAKERS 
DISMISSED. 

The  Government's  anti-trust  law  suit  against  thirty- 
five  newsprint  manufactiu'ers  has  been  dismissed,  it 
was  stated  by  Claude  A.  Thompson,  counsel  for  the 
defendants.  The  order  of  dismissal  was  signed  by 
Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer,  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
on  Novembei-  4,  and  closes  civil  and  criminal  litiga- 
tion begun  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

The  defendants  denu'd  that  they  participated  in  a 
conspiracy  to  fix  the  price  of  newsprint  when  the 
Newsprint  Manufacturers'  Association  was  adjudged 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  ordered  dis- 
solved. A  smaller  group  of  manufaqturers  submitted 
to  the  decree.  Five  of  these  pa'd  fines  after  indict- 
ment in  criminal  proceedings. 


SWEDISH  MILLS  BLACKLISTED. 

The  fact  that  numerous  pulp  mills  in  Sweden  have 
been  boycotted  by  the  British  Government,  because 
of  their  selling  pulp  to  Germany  during  the  war,  is 
likely  to  have  much  influence  on  the  imported  pulp 
situation  here.  One  local  market  factor  recently  stat- 
ed that  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  licenses 
have  thus  far  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  importation  of  pulp  produced  by  only 
two  mills  in  Sweden,  which  is  taken  to  mean  that  our 
own  Governm^lit  also  is  enforcing  the  boycott.  Un- 
less the  boycott  is  lifted,  importers'here  will  have  a 
restricted  sup{)ly  to  draw  on  on  the  other  side. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  NEW  YEAR  BRING? 

As  tlu'  bi'll.s  riug  in  cacli  New  Year.  \vc  involunlarily 
wonder  what  it  will  bring  us.  In  this  connection  we 
are  reminded  of  an  old  gentleman  in  our  liome.  town 
wjio  reiuarkcd  that  prayers  were  most  likely  to  be 
answered  if  we  set  about  trying  to  answer  them  our- 
selves. It  will  be  much  the  same  with  this  New  Yeai", 
what  d  will  bring  will  depend  very  largely  ou  what 
we  go  after.  8o  in  wishing  each  of  our  readers  hap- 
piness and  success  for  the  coming  twelve-montJi  we 
add  in  all  sincerity  the  wish  that  each  may  have  the 
opportunity  and  determination  and  ability  to  bring 
h  s  desire  to  pass. 


THE    IGNORANT    CONSCIENCE. 

This  expression,  "The  Ignorant  Conscience,""  was 
first  heard  by  the  writer  a  few  days  ago.  It  explains 
very  clearly  the  reason  for  gome  actions  that  are  ap- 
parently made  in  good  faith,  but  sometimes  have  un- 
fortunate effects.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  our  daily  ex- 
periences are  we  so  likely  to  find  people  doing  what 
they  think  is  for  the  best,  and  have  their  actions  mis- 
carry more  frequently  than  in  the  field  of  labor.  We 
find  employers  trying  to  introduce  safe  and  sanitary 
equiiiment,  which  is  misused  frequently  by  the  work- 
men. We  find  employers  endeavoring  to  so  change 
methods  of  work  that  a  man  can  not  only  accomplish 
more,  but  do  it  more  easily  and  safely.  Some  employ- 
ers have  attempted  to  improve  housing  conditions,  and 
the  opportunities  for  social  life  outside  of  the  mill  or 
factory,  and  in  many  eases  ,vou  will  find  the  workmen 
apathetic  or  even  hostile  to  these  efforts.  In.  many 
cases  this  hostility  is  due  to  a  suspicion  that  the  em- 
ployer i.s  simply  trying  to  "slip  one  ovei', "  and  undei' 
guise  of  benefiting  the  workmen  is  only  trying  to  in- 
crease production  for  his  own  profit.  In  other  cases 
attempts  to  improve  conditions  fall  flat  because  the 
workmen  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  uiiderstand 
or  appreciate  the  purpose  and  motive. 

The  ground  for  any  feeling  of  suspicion  is  aeeount- 
ed  for  largelj'  by  the  fact  that  some  corporations  have 
been  conducted  solely  for  the  profit  of  stockholders, 
and  hero  we  find  the  ignorant  conscience  of  the  man- 
ager or  superintendent  who  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously makes  every  effort  to  increase  profits  and  ex- 
tend the  bu.siness  of  the  concern  because  of  his  sense 
of  duty  to  the  organization.  He  is  ignorant  of,  or  per- 
haps  only   blind   to   his  wider  responsibilities   to   his 


workmen  as  well  as  to  the  directors  and  stockholders 
of  the  concern.  The  manager  or  superintendent  or 
foreman  who  has  this  sort  of  one-sided  conscience  is 
out  of  place  in  these  days,  when  so  many  are  begin- 
ning fully  to  appreciate  the  need  of  looking  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  of  labor  and  profits.  The 
conscience  of  the  management  must  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  its  work-men  as  well 
as  the  profits  of  the  stockholders. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  workmen  in  these  days, 
with  the  continued  power  that  has  come  into  their 
hands  through  the  .shortage  of  labor  during  the  last 
few  years,  their  more  independent  position  due  to 
high  wages,  and  the  growing  strength  of  labor  unions, 
have  sometimes  completely  lost  sight  of  their  obliga- 
tions. Some  labor  leaders  have  apparently  considered 
their  sole  duty  in  life  is  making  the  lot  of  the  em- 
ployer as  uncomfortable  as  possible.  In  making 
claims  for  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  they 
frequently  overlook  any  responsibility  to  the  general 
public  much  less  to  their  employer.  They  may  be  truly 
conscientious  in  their  demands  as  far  as  their  duty 
to  theiti.sclves  is  concerned,  but  like  the  employer  who 
.sees  nothing  but  the  profit  and  loss  page  of  his  led- 
ger, such  men  have  the  ignorant  conscience  referred 
to.  It  is  only  by  governing  our  actions  according  to 
an  enlightened  conscience  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  broader  aspects  of  our  case  that  we  may 
hope  for  really  satisfactory  relations  between  labor 
and  capital.  Each  group  is  entitled  to  consideration 
and  eacii  group  has  obligations  extending  beyond  its 
own  immediate  circle.  The  eonseienee  that  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  walls  of  a  workshop,  and  is  not  guided 
by  intelligent  reasoning  is  likely  to  lead  the  owner  far 
astray  from  what  should  be  his  actual  responsibilities 
in  life.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  a  man's  thought 
and  care  should  begin  at  home,  but  in  these  days  of 
schools  and  education  the  outlook  should  be  more  ex- 
tensive, and  there  should  be  some  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  broader  relations  of  our  industrial 
life.  When  the  workman  conies  to  realize  that  his  em- 
ployer has  certain  responsibilities  for  his  welfare,  the 
workman  in  turn,  when  he  understands  the  situation, 
will  on  his  part  feci  a  reciprocal  responsibility  for  the 
interests  of  his  employer.  Our  educational  methods 
have  done  little  to  enlighten  the  public  in  regard  to 
mutual  responsibility,  even  in  the  matter  of  politics 
and  much  less  in  the  sphere  of  industrial  life. 

Once  there  is  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  fune- 
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tioii  ol'  oai'li  group  aiul  the  resiMiiisil>ility  of  each  for 
tlie  general  welfare  of  the  eoiniiuiiiity  and  nation  and 
liic  realization  of  the  dignity  and  satisfaetion  of  hon- 
est serviee  in  eaeh  field,  there  will  be  fewer  disputes 
between  labor  and  eapital.  and  when  dissatisfaction 
arises  the  trouble  will  be  adjusted  at  a  friendly  con- 
ference where  all  the  cards  will  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Tt  is  only  by  laying  the  foundation  of  understanding 
and  mutual  appreciation  in  early  days  so  that  eaeh 
of  us  will  have  an  intelligent  conscience  that  we  may 
expect  the  solution,  or  better,  the  prevention,  of  labor 
troubles  in  the  future. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  "The  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review"  that  before  paper  makers  bother 
about  adopting  the  metric  system  they  should  get  to- 
gether and  decide  on  certain  standard  sizes,  weights 
and  colors,  and  eliminate  the  crazy  practice  of  mak- 
ing a  few  reams  of  some  fancy  shade  or  special  size, 
.iust   to  please   the   whim   of  some   fussy  customer. 


L 'ENVOI. 

My  job  is  done ;  my  rhymes  are  ranked  and  ready, 
My  word-battalions   marching  verse   by   verse; 

Here  stanza-companies  are  none  too  steady; 

There  print-platoons  are  weak,  but  might  be  worse. 

And  as  in  marshalled  order  I  review  them. 
My  type-brigades,  unfearful  of  the  fray. 
My  eyes  that  seek  their  faults  are  seeing  through  them 
Immortal  visions  of  an  epic  daj*. 

— Robert  Service. 
And  so  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  We 
have  enjoyed  our  labor  in  the  interests  of  our  readers 
and  advertisers  and  other  friends  and  trust  that  our 
experience  and  small  accomplishment  of  the  past  year 
will  be  a  preparation  for  greater  service  in  1919. 


For  what  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  five  min- 
utes by  taking  a  chance  if  he  loses  a  week's  time  by  an 
accident?  Or  what  gain  has  he  if  a  moment's  careless- 
ness makes  him  a  cripple  for  life? 


METRIC  MANUAL  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

(U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Misc.  Publication,  No.  21.) 
The  aim  of  metric  manual  is  to  give  to  the  American 
soldiers  the  grasp  of  the  metric  system  which  will  en- 
able them  to  think  and  work  in  metric  units.  As  re- 
commended no  tables  of  equivalents  neeil  be  memor- 
ized. Brief  tables  and  a  vocabulary  are  given  for  re- 
ference. The  units  are  described  by  actual  exami)les 
likely  to  be  eneouutered  in  military  work. 
And  so  the  good  work  of  education  goes  on. 


BRITISH  PAPER  MILLS  MUST  BUY  DIRECT  FROM 
DEALERS. 

The  Paper  Controller's  Department,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, recently  issued  an  order  to  paper  manufacturers 
prohibiting  them  from  going  direct  to  original  produc- 
ers for  their  waste  paper  stock  excepting  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the.y  may  have  purchased  from  this 
source  during  November  and  December,  1917.  The 
purpose  is  to  keep  material  moving  through  the  usual 
trade  channels. 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS  COMING  SOON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pidp 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York.  Feb.  3.  4,  5  and  6.  The  banquet  is  arranged 
for  Feb.  (i.  at  7  p.m.  along  the  same  lines  as  in  pre- 
vious years.  There  will  be  no  souvenirs,  the  .saving 
thus  effected  to  be  used  foi'  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.    Tickets  are  $10.00. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  the  same 
hotel. 

Canadian  Programs  Progressing. 

The  annual  ii ting  of  the  Canadian  Pulj)  ami  Pa- 
per Association  is  scheduled  for  Friday,  January  IHst, 
at  the  Ritz-Carltou  Hotel  in  Montreal.  There  will  be 
the  usual  get-together  luncheon  and  the  annual  ban- 
quet. Final  details  of  program  are  not  yet  complete, 
but  the  matter  is  well  tnider  Avay.  A  large  attendance 
is  expected  at  the  morning  business  session,  as  ques- 
tions of  readjustment  to  peace  conditions  and  other 
important  matters  will  r(>quire  the  earnest  thought  and 
attention  of  every  one  in  the  industry. 

Two  important  meetings  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
January  30.  The  Woodlands  Section,  which  is  doing 
excellent  and  much  "needed  work,  will  gather  on  that 
da.v.  The  place  will  probably  be  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
following  a  meeting  on  January  29th  of  the  Quebec 
Forest  Pi-otection  Association. 

The  Technical  Section  will  meet  as  usual,  at  the  Ritz. 
Sessions  will  begin  at  9.30,  January  30.  Plans  for  a 
very  successful  and  interesting  meeting  are  developing 
nicely.  The  secretary  is  sending  out  advice  cards  ami 
will  appreciate  prompt  rej)lies.  There  .should  be  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting. 

The  tentative  program  is  as  follows: 
MORNING    SESSION. 

9.30  a.m. — Business  session  followed  by — 

Paper  by  Dr.  B.  Krieble,  Department  of  Chemistry. 
McGill  Univei'sity,  Montreal,  on  Canadian  Waste  Sul- 
phite Liquor  as. a  Possible  Source  of  Alcohol. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Neilson,  440  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
Paper  on  Morterud  System  of  Indirect  Cooking.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  paper  will  lead  to  a  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  hard  woods. 

1.00 — Adiournment  for  luncheon. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2.15. — Paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Burroughs,  St.  Lawrence 
Pulp  &  Lumber  Company.  Chandler,  The  Operation  of 
the  Steam  Plant. 

Paper  by  Mr.  John  Stadler,  Belgo-Canadiau  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company,  on  The  Application  of  Power  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Papei-  by  Mr.  Wardle,  the  Laurentidc'  Company, 
Grand  ilere,  on  Power  Distribution  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills. 

Friday,  the  31st  of  Jaiuiary,  being  the  date  of  the 
Annual  fleeting  of  the  main  "Association,  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  the  members  of  the  Technical  Section  spend 
the  morning  in  a  visit  to  the  ^Montreal  Techn'eal  School 
at  the  invitation  of  ilr.  A.  Macheras  at  which  time  a 
paper  on  the  inaiuifacture  of  P.ook  Paper  will  he  read. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Canadian  Post  Office  De- 
partment a  slight  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  addressing  and  wrapping  our  magazines.  If  you  , 
fail  to  get  your  cApy  at  any  time,  please  advise  us. 
Our  new  home  and  address  is  Garden  City  Press,  Ste 
Anne  de  Bellevuc,  P.Q. 
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Tlie  Lockport  Macliiiie  Coiupauy,  of  Lockport,  N.Y., 
manufacturers  of  i)ai)cr  bag  making  machinery,  have 
issued  a  booklet  which  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  jiaper  bag  manufacture  and  the  ilevelop- 
ment  of  bag  making  inachiues : 

"In  presenting  this  leaflet  to  the  ti-ade,  we  feel  that 
a  brief  history  of  the  paper  bag  industry  may  be  in  or- 
der, and  will  prove  interesting  to  the  manufacturers  of 
])aper  bags. 

■'The  following  memoirs  are  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  for  a  number  of  years  was  associated  closely  with 
the  men  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  were  most  pro- 
minent in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  pajjer 
bags. 

"Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War^  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Hudson  Palls  (then  Sandy  Hill),  Washington 
County,  N.Y.,  paper  bags  were  made  by  hand,  from 
sheets  of  paper  cut  to  the  proper  size  and  pasted  by 
girls.  The  price  of  these  bags  was  necessarily  high 
and  the  introduction  of  the  bags  into  common  use  in 
grocery  stores  met  with  little  success,  the  grocer  pre- 
fei'ring  to  stick  to  the  package  wrapped  with  the  fam- 
iliar straw  colored  paper  of  those  days. 

"A  few  j-ears  later  a  machine  was  perfected  that 
folded  and  pasted  a  continuous  tube,  from  a  roll  of 
])ai)er,  which  was  cut  automatically  in  different  lengths, 
and  the  ends  of  these  tubes  were  turned  up  and  pasted 
by  hand.  An  improvement  on  this  machine  soon  fol- 
lowed, by  w'hich  the  tubes  were  turned  over  and  past- 
ed and  then  de-livered  into  a  box  to  be  counted  and 
packed  for  shipment.  This  style  of  bag  was  known  to 
the  tra<le  as  a  'flat'  bag,  and  the  inventor,  Charles  B. 
Stillwell,  of  Philadelphia,  soon  brought  out  a  machine 
which  folded  in  the  sides  of  the  paper  tube  and  also 
turned  uji  and  i)asted  the  end;  this  constituted  what  is 
now  known  as  the  'square  bag'  and  was  considered  a 
great  improvement  over  the  flat  bag  for  use  of  the 
grocer,  although  in  most  cases  the  clerk  had  to  insert 
his  hand  into  the  bag  in  order  to  open  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  article  which  he  wished  to  put  in  the  bag. 

"In  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  Mr.  Stillwell' 
worked  and  studied  on  improvements  in  paper  bag 
machinery,  until  he  brought  out  his  first  successful, 
so-called  'automatic  bag  machine.' 

"This  machne  was  carefully  protected  by  a  number 
of  patents  and  few  visitors  were  allowed  in  the  factor- 
ies where"  they  were  being  operated;  they  were  built 
and  leased  to  certain  paper  bag  manufacturers  by  a 
holding  company  known  as  The  Union  Paj)er  Bag  Ma- 
chine Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  paper  bags 
made  by  these  machines  were  subject  to  a  royalty  of 
two  cents  per  thousand  bags  manufactured. 

"Among  the  more  prominent  manufacturers  of  thir- 
ty years  ago  was  the  firm  of  Wheeler,  Fisher  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  and  the  pajjcr  being  used  in  their  fac- 
tory was  manufactured  and  shipj)cd  them  by  the  How- 
land  Paper  Company,  of  the  above  mentioned  village 
of  Hudson  Falls.  N.Y. 

"At  this  time  paper  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  bags  was  macle  from  the  fiber  of  the  jute  plant, 
which  grows  extensively  in  India,  and  from  Calcutta 
was  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  ballast  in  ves- 
sels, thousands  of  tons  of  tightly  compressed  bales  of 


jute  butt.  From  the  port  of  New  York  these  bales  of 
■jute  butts  were  shipped  by  canal  boat  to  Hudson  Falls 
and  the  fibre  cooked  with  chemicals  under  steam  pres- 
sure until  disintegrated  and  fit  for  the  paper  stock. 

'"In  the  year  1892  a  consolidation  was  brought  about 
between  most  of  the  larger  paper  bag  manufacturers 
undei;  the  corporate  name  of  The  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
Company.  The  capital  stock  of  this  concern  was  $2,- 
000,000  and  the  stock  was  held  by  officials  of  the  fol- 
lowing concerns:  Ilollingsworth  and  Whitney  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.;  Smith,  Dixon  and  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Chatfield  &  Woods  Company,  Cincinnati'  Ohio; 
Wheeler,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III;  Blake,  Moffit  & 
Towne,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  the  Howland  Paper 
Company,  of  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y.  The  company  also 
acquired  later  the  paper  bag  business  of  E.  J." Hew- 
lett &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  machines  from  the  different  factories  were 
shipped  to  Hudson  Falls,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  HoUingsworth  &  Whitney  Company,  which  were 
loeated  in  a  building  adjoining  their  paper  mill  at  Wa- 
tertown,  Mass. 

"The  Howland  Paper  Company  had  erected  a  model 
paper  bag  factory,  90  x  300  feet,  with  two  stories  and 
a  very  fine  basement  for  the  storage  of  paper,  from 
which  the  machines  above  were  fed.  This  building 
was  in  close  proximity  to  their  various  mills,  and  here 
the  paper  bag  machines  were  set  up  and  the  work  of 
teaching  the  operatives  begun. 

"About  this  time  the  value  of  the  fibre  of  the  spruce 
tree  in  the  making  of  paper  was  recognized  and  soon 
a  portion  of  the  jute  fibre  was  superseded  by  mechani-' 
cal  and  chemical  wood  pulp.  Under  the  "very  able 
management  of  Frank  Washburn,  assisted  by  Super- 
intendent'Albert  C.  Getten,  the  business  grew  and 
greatly  prospered. 

"Early  m  the  year  1899,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Moore  Brothers,  who  had  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention as  promoters  of  large  consolidations,  a  greater 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  an  authorized  'cani- 
tal  of  .'^27,000,000.  ^ 

"To  the  former  consolidation  were  added  the  fol- 
lowing paper  bag  manufacturers  and  paper  making 
concerns:  Howland  Pajjcr  (Jompanv,  Hudson  Falls 
N.Y.;  George  West,  Ballston  Sjja  and  Hadley  NY  • 
The  Consolidated  S.  0.  S.  Paper  Bag  Company,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  and  Plantsvillc,  Conn.;  Western  Paper 
Hag  Company  (Van  Nortwick  Brothers),  Batavia.  Ill, 
and  Kaukauna,  Wis. ;  Samuel  .Cupples  Paper  Bag  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  one  or  two  smaller  concerns 
which  were  bought  out  a  little  later. 

"This  latest  consolidation  was  supposed  to  control 
90  per  cent  of  the  paper  bag  business  of  the  United 
States  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Stillwell  Auto- 
matic Machine  was  so  well  protected  by  almost  num- 
berless patents  on  its  parts,  the  future  of  the  Union 
Bag  &  Paper  Company  seemed  very  bright. 

"Within  a  few  months,  however,  there  appeared  at 
the  office  of  the  Union  in  Chicago,  where  the  general 
offices  were  then  located  in  the  Fisher  Building  one 
II.  Elsas  (now  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Contuiental  Paper  Bag  Company),  claiming  to  own 
the  patents  on  a  i)aper  bag  machine  capable  of  making 
the  S.  0.  S.  or  Automatic  Bag  and  guaranteeing  also 
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tliiit  liis  machine  tlid  not  infringe  on  tlie  Stilhvcll  pa- 
tents. President  Fisher,  of  the  Union'  refnsed  to  pur- 
chase the  patent  anil  Jlr.  Elsas  soon  afterward  secur- 
ed the  backing  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  and 
a  bag  factor.y  was  established  at  Runiford,  Me.,  ad- 
joining their  maniinoth  i)aper  mills.  This  factory  is 
doubtless  the  largest  paj)er  bag  factory  under  one  roof 
in  the  world,  and  the  growth  of  the  company  in  the 
last  18  years  has  been  j)henomenal. 

"Meanwhile  the  patents  on  the  Stillwell  machine 
have  long  since  expired  and  other  inventors  have 
brought  out  machines,  mostly  inferior,  some  possibly 
«s  good,  and  again  the  success  of  a  paper  bag  manu- 
facturing concern  resolves  itself  into  a  contest  of 
ability  of  management,  square  dealing  and  natural 
facilities  for  handling  the  business. 

"By  this  w-e  mean  that  no  concern  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  paper  bag  business,  on  account  of  possessing 
machines  which  another  is  unable  to  buy. 


GREATER  EFFICIENCY  NEEDED  IN  FOREST 
PROTECTION. 

A  stirring  address  on  the  need  of  more  efficient  fire 
protection  and  intelligent  management  of  our  forests 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  Toronto  University,  before  the  Electric  Club 
in  Toronto  last  week.  He  stated  that  the  wooded 
wealth  of  Canada- had  been  greatly  overrated,  and  in- 
stead of  our  forests  covering  the  whole  Dominion,  the 
great  commercial  region  was  restricted  to  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  the  northern  half  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  nearly  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  East  cov- 
ers 200,000  square  miles,  and  the  yield  in  1916  was 
two  and  a  half  billion  feet,  forming  two-thirds  of  the 
total  cut  in  Canada.  North  of  the  height  of  land  in 
Ontario  the  forest  wealth  was  negligible,  and  while 
there  might  be  large  pulp  wood  supplies,  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  saw  log  material.  One  third  of 
Canada  w^as  too  cold,  too  high  or  too  dry  for  tree 
growing.  One  half  of  the  commercial  area  had  been 
burned  over.  This  enormous  destruction  by  forest 
fires  and  the  failure  of  many  commercial  species  to  re- 
produce themselves,  naturally  are  the  greatest  causes 
of  losses  in  forestry.  In  British  Columbia,  Dr.  Howe 
.stated  that  !)5,000  square  miles  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  and  half  of  the  remainder  seriously  damaged.  The 
statement  had  been  made  that  twenty-two.  times  as 
much  timber  had  been  burned  as  had  been  cut._  In 
burned  areas  the  natural  reafforesting  after  the  first 
fire  had  been  shown  to  be  equal  to  110  trees  to  the 
acre.  A  second  fire  cuts  these  down  to  14,  and  after 
a  third  fire  only  7  trees  to  the  acre  are  found.  After 
four  or  more  fires  only  three  trees  to  the  acre  sprang 
up.  Eighty  thousand  acres  are  included  in  this  area, 
whereas  had  it  only  been  burned  once,  the  pine  wood 
M-ould  have  been  worth  $4,000,000,  and  in  addition  the 
government  would  have  had  $700,000  in  dues.  Vari- 
ous organizations  are  spending  millions  on  our  forest 
fire  protection,  but  the  safety  of  our  forests -still  de- 
pends upon  weather  conditions.  There  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment fire  protective  organization  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  cope  with  the  situation  in  exceptionally  dry 
seasons.  One  reason  is  that  fire  fighters  are  not  hired 
primarily  for  their  efficiency,  but  for  other  reasons. 
The  Ontario  government  deserved  great  praise  for  the 


reorganization  of  its  forest  protective  •ervice  in  the 
last  two  years.  Fire  protection  could,  however,  never 
be  entirely  successful  and  effective  until  it  wag  run  on 
a  non-political  and  business  basis.  In  British  Coluai- 
bia  and  New  Brunswick,  a  non-political  board  had 
charge  of  the  appointment  of  fire  rangers,  and  the 
real  objects  of  fire  fighting  are  attained. 


SOME  BIG  PAPER  MILLS. 

Tiie  faith  of  Price  l!ros.  in  the  future  of  the  pulp  and 
pajx'r  industry  in  Canaila  is  indicated  by  the  following 
paragiai)!)  from  "The  Kenogami  Tickler":  "A  fifth 
paper  machine  it  is  said  is  about  to  be  ordered.  It 
will  j)i'obably  be  of  similar  make  and  type  to  those 
already  installed." 

Hut  one  paper  mill  in  Canada  has  more  than  foui- 
machines.  Price  Bros,  have  foui'  ITjC  in.  machines 
with  a  capacity  of  220  tons,  aiul  Abitibi  Power  &  Pa- 
l)er  Co.  have  four  machines  of  various  widths,  making 
225  tons  of  news.  The  Spanish  Kiver  Mills  at  the 
Soo  have  four  machines,  making  220  tons.  J.  R.  Booth 
has  three  Fourdriniers  and  a  board  machine,  while  E. 
I>.  Eddy  Co.  holds  the  records  with- one  Harper  and 
tiiree  regular  Fourdriniers  and  two  cylinder  machines, 
with  a  capacity  of  200  tons. 

Among  the  big  nulls  in  the  United  States  are  the 
International  Paper  Co.  at  Kumfonl,  iMe.,  with  nine 
Fourdr  niers,  the  Great  Northern  at  iMillinocket  with 
ten  Fourdriniers  and  one  cylinder  machine  and  the  S. 
1).  Warren  Co.  (book  papers)  with  twelve  Fourdriniers 
measuring  from  56  to  145  inches  iu  width. 


THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  SHOE  CARTONS. 

At  a  meetiiiir  held  i-ecently  in  Montreal,  at  which 
the  shoe  manufacturers  ot'  Canada  formed  an  associa- 
tion, an  interesting  address  was  delivered  by  Art 
Harries,  of  Montreal,  President  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
per liox  Makers"  Association.  He  spoke  of  the  im- 
jjortance  of  the  standardization  of  shoe  cartons.  In 
the  matter  of  the  sizes  of  the  boxes,  different  firms 
now  ordered  various  dimensions.  If  there  was  a 
regular,  uniform  size  for  men's,  women's  and  child- 
ren's shoes,  there  would  be  an  elimination  in  waste,  an 
increase  of  the  output  and  the  prompt  filling  of  or- 
ders. It  is  understood  that  the  proposition  will  be  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  newly  formed  Canadian  Shoe 
Manufacturers"  Association  with  the  view  to  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  this  vexed  question  which  ha.s 
now  come  up  several  times,  but  no  definite  action  tak- 
en owing  to  no  national  ti-ade  body  existing  in  the  Do- 
minion. 


KNOW   THY   FIRE   FIGHTING   EQUIPMENT. 

F'niidv  J.  Costello  of  the  Crown,  Wilhunette  Paiter 
Co.,  has  his  mind  on  safety  principles.  He  .^^ays :  "I 
would  suggest  that  a  crew  of  men  from  each  shift 
be  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  company, 
for  the  prevention  of  fire.  And  that  each  crew  be 
drilled  and  m;ide  acquainted  with  the  several  fire 
stations  and  all  fire  apparatus  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany." 

This  is  a  timely  suggestion,  says  "Makin'  Paper," 
and  one  that  should  receive  consideration,  not  only 
at  the  Camas  mill,  but  at  all  of  the  mills  of  the  com- 
pany. 


It  is  well   to  strike  when   the  iron   is   hot,   but   not 
when  the  weather  is  cold. 
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About  Cores 


By  R.  S.  KELLOGG,  Secretary  Newsprint    Service  Bureau,  New  York. 
(From  a  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau.) 


The  subject  of  cores  is  such  an  old  one  that  I  have 
no  hope  of  contributinfi;  anything  oritrinal  to  the  discus- 
sion of  it.  There  are  certain  developments,  however, 
that  make  it  well  to  give  furtlier  consideration  to  the 
subject  and  to  report  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  the 
situation. 

Taking  the  newsprint  manufacturing  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  available  statistics  indicate  a  total  expense 
for  cores  to  the  manufacturers  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  iiOe  per  ton  of  paper  marketed,  or  for  the  entire 
industry  nearly  $1,000,000  per  year.  In  addition  to  this 
the  publisher  who  buys  paper  on  the  present  f.o.b.  mill 
basis  pays  freight  on  the  cores  both  ways.  The  return 
freight  is  largely  on  less  than  car-load  lots  and  corres- 
pondingly more  expensive.  The  publisher  is  also  put 
to  the  expense  of  counting  up  and  tagging  cores,  to- 
gether with  cartage.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  manufac- 
turer has  no  assurance  that  he  will  ever  see  his  cores 
again  when  his  paper  leaves  the  mill,  and  in  some  cases 
very  large  amounts  of  money  are  tied  up  in  cores  which 
are  in  rolls  of  paper  held  in  .storage  by  the  publisher. 
Cores  often  come  back  badly  damaged.  In  some  cases 
with  paper  cores  perhaps  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  them 
art"  unfit   for  further  use. 

Sufiycsted  Solutions. 

Suggestions  regarding  coi'es  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Iron  Cores-  Without  considering  cost,  iron  is  general- 
ly conceded  to  make  the  best  all-round  cores.  They  are 
very  expensive  at  the  present  time,  however,  and  it  is 
likely  that  it  will  not  be  possil)lc  to  continue  their  use 
in  the  future. 

Metal  Tipped  Paper  Cores :  Some  excellent  cores  of 
this  kind  are  on  the  market.  The  best  of  them  can  be 
used  a  considerable  inimbei-  of  times.  They  are  less 
expensive  than  iron  cores,  but  still  run  up  to  a  pretty 
high  figure. 

The  metal  tijjpcd  core  is,  of  course,  attended  with  all 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  surrounding  the  return  of 
metal  cores,  exeept  that  tlie  freight  is  less.  Cutting 
down  to  snudler  si:?es  must,  however,  be  more  frequent 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  use.  Much  trouble  has  been 
experienced  by  some  manufacturers  through  the  failure 
of  publishers  to  return  the  right  cores,  mixed  shipments 
coming  back  which  contained  inferior  paper  cores  from 
many  different  mills. 

All  Paper  Cores:  A  number  of  firms  are  using  an  all 
paper  core  withoiit  metal  tips.  Some  are  purchased  from 
core  manufacturing  firms  and  others  are  made  at  Hie 
mill  from  screenings.  These  are  the  chea])est  cores 
now  on  the  market  and  nuiy  be  called  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  core  strong  enough  to  perform  its  necessary 
functions  and  cheap  enough  so  that  it  need  not  be  re- 
turned. Such  cores  may  be  weighed  in  and  charged  to 
the  customer  at  the  same  price  as  the  paper  and  credited 
to  the  customer  for  this  amount  when  returned  in  good 
condition  freight  prepaid.  In  case  they  are  not  return- 
ed the  loss  is  not  very  great. 

One  of  the  points  suggested  in  the  manufacture  of 
all-paper  cores  is  to  make  them  of  a  larger  diameter  (up 
to  41/0  outside)  so  that  they  are  stronger  and  will  hold 
up  as  well  as  smaller  diameter  metal  tipped  cores,    The 


larger  diameter  core  is  more  expensive  to  manufacture 
,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  increased  satisfaction  i: 
worth  the  increased  cost.  Some  publishers  have  ex 
pressed  a  preference  for  cores  of  larger  diameter'' anc 
say  that  they  run  more  smoothly  on  the  presses. 

Collapsible  Cores:  Some  believe  that  a  solution  oi 
the  problem  is  the  invention  of  a  collapsible  metal  cort 
as  much  as  7  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  used  at  the  mil 
for  winding  up  tlie  I'oll,  then  collapsed  aiul  withdrawi: 
with  plugs  inserted  in  the  openings  to  hold  the  rolls 
in  shape  during  transit,  the  prhiting  office  to  be  sup 
plied  with  s^iiniiar  collapsible  core  for  use  in  running 
off.  If  feasible,  this  method  would  eventually  result 
in  a  very  great  saving  of  core  material  and  freight,  bul 
it  has  not  j-et  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Some 
shippers  maintain  that  rolls  will  not  hold  their  shape 
in  transit  without  a  core  and  others  who  believe  thai 
shipment  can  be  made  by  the  u.se  of  plugs  feel  that  the 
problem  is  largely  one  for  the  manufacturers  of  print- 
ing presses  to  work  out. 

•  Taken  all  together,  the  line  of  most  j)rogress  seems 
to  lie  in  the  direction  of  further  experiments  in  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  a  light-weight  but  sufficiently  strong  and 
cheap  iiaper  core  which  can  be  charged  in  with  the  pa- 
per and  paid  no  more  attention  to  by  the  .shipper.  The 
publishers  would  unquestionably  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  trouble  of  returning  cores  and  doubtless  willing 
to  stand  the  ex])ense  for  the  weight  of  any  reasonably 
light-weight  core  which  they  could  salvage  themselve.' 
or  make  any  other  disposition  of  they  saw  fit  after 
I'unniug  off  the  jjaper. 


REMEMBER  THE  LEAK  IN  THE  DIKE! 

Here  is  a  valuable  lesson  for  us  all  from  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  iJc   Paper  Association. 

Coal   is  worth  a  lot  of  money.     Don't  waste  it! 

With  coal  costing  $10  per  ton,  even  such  a  small 
quantity  as  20  lbs.  of  coal  is  worth  10  cents. 

You  would  not  leave  ten  cents  lying  on  the  ground 
— why  leave  the  coal  to  be  cai-ried  to  the  ash  dump^ 

The  United  States  send  us  coal,  but  face  a  short 
age ;  is  it  not  reasonable  that  they  expect  Canada  tc 
save  coal  wherever  possible? 

The  papei-  industry  must  save  5  per  cent,  of  last 
year's  consumption,  which  means  100  pounds  of  coal 
for  every  2,000  pounds  you  used  last  year. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  those  ten-cent  lots  of  coal 
that  drop  on  the  floor. 

Coal  costs  money.     Don't  M'aste  it! 


CANADA  PAPER  PURCHASED  PULPWOOD. 

The  Canada  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  Windsor 
Mills  have  (JurHhascd  from  William  Power  &  Hiram 
Calvin,  the  St.  Ann  River  limits  No.  1  to  No.  6,  com- 
pr'sing  some  200  square  miles. 

This  property  is  al)solutely  virgin  forest  never  hav 
iug  been  lumbered  even  for  [line  and  is  one  of  the  last 
accessible  areas  of  virgin  tindier  in  the  Province  oi 
Quebec.  There  is  sufficient  timber  on  the  property  te 
insure  the  company's  supply  for  all  time  providinjE 
damage  by  fire  can  be;  avoided.  Most  of  the  propertj 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Laurentide  National  Park. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

The  Federal  Trade  Coimiiission  has  issued  a  suinniary 
of  prodiictioii,  sliipmeiits,  and  stocks  of  all  i)ai)er  mills 
ill' the  I'liited  States  for  tlie  niniitli  of  November,  1918. 
The  mills  have  been  elassified  for  eoiivenieiiee  into  ten 
fjrroups  aeeording  to  the  jjrades  of  paper  made.  Some 
mills  makinjr  .several  <rrades  appear  in  more  than  one 
{,'ronp  so  that  there  is  a  dnplieation  in  the  luiiidier  of 
mills. 

The  stoeks  of  paper  earied  by  different  mills  depend 
not  only  upon  the  conditions  of  the  market,  but  also  up- 
on the  kind  of  paper  made,  the  trade  customs,  cte. 

Twenty-three  mills  of  all  the  mills  reporting  on  all 
{Trades  of  paper  were  down  during  the  first  week;  27 
during  the  second  week;  21  during  the  third  week;  28 
during  the  fourth  week ;  and  26  during  the  fifth  week. 
The  principal  reasons  assigned  were  repairs,  lack  of  la- 
bor, and  lack  of  orders.  Of  the  above  mills,  the  greater 
number  were  down  for  repairs. 

There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  production  for  the 
week  ended  November  17th  for  all  except  hanging  pa- 
per and  miscellaneous  grades  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  emi)loyees  celebrating  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Europe. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period 
with  the  average  production  for  the  period  it  will  be 
seen  that: 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  1 
week's  output. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  2 
weeks'  output. 

Paper  board  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  1 
week's  output. 

"Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  21/2  weeks' 
output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  1 
week's  output. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  41/2  weeks'  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  li/o  weeks'  out- 
put. 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  eqiial  hardly  IVs  weeks' 
output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stoeks  e(inal  slightly 
more  than  l^A  weeks'  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  .3  weeks' 
output. 

None  of  the  grades  showed  important  changes  in 
stocks  during  the  month. 


PATENT  CLAMP-COLLAR  FOR  PAPER 
MACHINES. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  Edward  F.  Thomas,  of 
Felts  Mills,  N.Y.,  upon  a  clamp-collar  for  paper  ma- 
chines which  he  has  invented.  Tt  is  a  de-vnce  which  is 
believed  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  paper  trade. 

It  consists  of  a  collar  which  is  attached  to  the  core 
on  which  the  paper  is  wound  after  passing  through  the 
machine.  At  present  the  usual  practice  is  to  wind  a 
piece  of  rope  about  this  shaft  to  keep  the  paper  from 
slipping.  'The  new  device  does  away  with  this  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

Now  that  the  patent  has  been  granted  it  is  probable 
that  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  the  device 
will  be  made.  Tt  is  con.sidered  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  original  device  in  actual  operation  that  it  will  be 
eagerly  sought  by  paper  manufacturers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 


NEWSPRINT   INDUSTRY    OF    CANADA   AND 
THE  U.  S. 

The  Fourth  Estate  jierinits  this  chart  showing  the 
effect  of  reciprocity  of  the  new.sprint  industry  of 
Canada  and  the  T^nited  States.  Curve  I  shows  the 
combined  |)roduction  in  tons  in  both  countries,  Curve 
II.  shows  the  production  in  the  United  States,  Curve 
in.  shows  total  Canadian  production,  and  Curve  IV. 
shows  exi)orts  of  newsprint  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States. 
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PAPERMAKING  IN  NORWAY. 

The  history  of  papermakiiig  in  Norway  goes  back 
to  1698  when  Admiral  Gerh.  Treschow,  received  "privi- 
leges and  liberties"  to  build  a  paper  mill  on  the 
Akerselven  river,  called  the  "Upper  Mill."  During 
the  next  hundred  years  only  three  mills  were  put  into 
operation.  In  1865  only  six  mills  were  in  opera- 
tion, employing  200  men.  The  paper  mills  from. 
that  time  on  could  not  compete  with  the  production 
from  the  new  paper  machines.  The  last  hand-made 
paper  was  made  at  Eker  Mill  in  1872  and  the  last  hand- 
made cardboard  at  Forsogets  mill,  Trondhjem,  in  1874. 

Rags,  which  previously  were  the  only  raw  stuff,  were 
now  displaced  by  straw  and  later  on  by  groundwood 
dnd  cellulose. 

From  1875  many  brown  paper  mills  were  erected  and 
the  natural  eoloi-ed  paper  was  in  big  demand  during 
1880  and  1890. 

In  1893  there  were  15  paper  mills,  now  there  arc 
40;  in  "1893  20  paper  machines,  now  90,  and  exports 
have  increased  from  19,000  to  200,000. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FROM  JAPAN. 

779.  Sulphite  pulp. — A  large  Japanese  importing  and 
exporting  company  desires  to  obtain  supplies  of  pa- 
per pulp,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  manu- 
facturers who  would  like  to  be  represented  in  this 
country. 

Interested  parties  may  obtain  particulars  from  tie 
Department  of  Trade  and  Cotnmerce,  Ottawa.  Please 
mention  the  number. 
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HOW  MUCH  MONEY  DOES  A  SOOT  CLEANER 
SAVE? 

Some  iuteresting  computatious  have  reeeutly  been 
iiuide  available  by  the  Vuleau  Soot  Cleaner  Co.  of  Dii 
Hois,  Pa.  They  show  that  a  soot  cleaner  saves  much 
more  money  during  its  lifetime  than  is  generally  s\i[)- 
l)osed. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  we  arc  all  trying  to  save 
as  mucli  fuel  as  possible,  these  figures  are  of  especial 
value. 

The  computations  have  been  simplified  to  "savings 
per  foot  of  pipe."  Thus  they  find  that  each  foot  of 
pipe  used  in  connection  with  a  permanently  installed 
soot  cleaner  saves  approxinmtely  18.3  tons  of  coal 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  cleaner.  In  addition  to  that,' 
each  foot  of  pipe  saves  one  man's  labor  for  one  day. 
This  makes  it  a  simple  matter  for  the  reader  to  com- 
l)ute  the  savings  that  can  be  expected  from  each  foot 
of  pipe  after  the  installation  of  the  cleaner. 
Sii.ee  the  average  water  tube  boiler  requires  about  200 
feet  of  pipe,  it  is  not  diff  cult  to  compute  the  total 
money  saved  or  the  proportion  of  the  total  sav- 
ing effected  by  the  reduction  of  labor  cost  alone.  In 
some  eases,  it  is  found  that  the  computed  labor  sav- 
ing alone  pays  for  the  cleaners.  The  money  saving 
due  to  the  lower  coal  c()us\un()tion  is,  of  course,  many 
times  larger. 

Wages  at  the  present  time  are  high,  but  if  we  as- 
sume that  boiler  room  labor  can  be  secured  at  $2.00 
]icr  day,  the  labor  saving  with  the  average  cleaner  is 
.$2 .  00  X  200  is  ^400  for  the  lifetime  of  the  cleaner. 
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As  for  coal  saving,  if  we  assume  the  price  of  coal  to 
be  $4.00  per  ton  and  200  ft.  of  pipe  per  cleaner,  the 
money  saving,  for  the  lifetime  of  tiu'  cleaner  will  be, 
in  round  number: 

.$4.00   X   IHM  X  200   =   $14,60U.00. 

Add  this  to  the  -$400.00  obtainetl  above,  and  we  get 
a  total  saving  of  $15,000.00  These  figures  vary,  of 
course  with  labor  and  coal  cost,  but  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed by  the  reader  to  fit  his  own  conditions  and 
thus  determine  whetlier  or  not  a  permanently  install- 
ed soot  cleaner  would  be  profitable  in  his  plant.  These 
figures  are  based  on  boilers  operated  at  140  per  cnt, 
capacity,  average  coal  consumption  4  lb.  per  b.h.p.  per 
hour,  boilers  operating  24  hours  per  day.  325  days 
per  year. 

It  is  also  assuuu'd  in  the  above- that  the  life  of  a 
Vulcan  Cleaner  is  seven  years,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
a  very  conservative  figure.  The  manufacturers  point 
out  that  5  years  ago  cleaners  were  installed  on  32  B.  & 
W.  boilers  in  the  plant  of  the  United  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  New  York  City,  totalling  20,000  h.p.  These 
boilers  are  now  carrying  300  p.e.  of  their  rated  cap- 
acity at  peak  load  and  are  using  a  total  of  2,688  noz- 
zles. During  these  five  years  only  36  nozzles  were 
bought  and  placed  in  stock  for  emergency  use.  Very 
few  of  the  nozzles  have  been  used  to  date,  which  may 
be  considered  a  very  good  record  indeed.  The  reason 
for  relating  this  here,  is  to  simply  show  that  seven 
years  as  the  life  of  a  cleaner  is  a  conservative  assump- 
tion. 

As  now  made,  the  cleaners  have  a  still  higher  safety 
.factor  than  those  installed  five  years  ago,  because  of 
the  cast  iron  sheathed  elements  with  which  they  are 
now  equipped.  The  elements  in  the  plant  of  the 
United  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  mentioned  above, 
are  uncovered,  untreated,  unprotected,  absolutely  bare 
to  the  high  temperatures.  Yet  they  appear  to  be  as 
good  now  as  when  first  installed.  Anyway,  by  keep- 
ing tubes  clean  the  elements  cannot  be  subjected  to 
high  temperatures.  If  they  are  clean  the  boiler  tubes 
absoi'b  the  intense  heat  before  it  reaches  the  soot 
cleaner  elements. 

The  fact  that  those  who  have  installed  permanent 
soot  cleaners  never  do  without  them  after  once  trying 
them  is  convincing  ])roof  that  they  are  an  economy 
factoi'.  Inasmuch  as  a  cleaner  costs  only  a  fractional 
part  of  .$15,000,000.  the  saving  computed  above,  there 
can  be  little  question  about  the  desirability  and  pro- 
fit in  such  an  investment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BIRD. 

The  ■■Xcponsct  licview"  for  November  contains  an 
obituary  of  Francis  William  Bird,  who  died  August 
9,  1918,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Charles 
Sumner  Bird,  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Bird  &  Son, 
manufacturers  of  paper  machinery  and  paper  pro- 
ducts. His  career  included  successful  labors  in  the 
fields  of  law,  politics  and  journalism,  and  when  his 
brother,  Capt.  Charles  Sumner  P.ird,  Jr.,  volunteered 
for  .service  in  the  army  and  left  his  father's  business, 
Mr.  Bird  sold  the  Boston  newspapers  and  took  the 
position  of  Comptroller  with  the  firm  of  Bird  &  Son 
in  the  T'uited  States  and  Canada.  This  busine.ss  was 
started  in  1795,  and  Mr.  Bird,  therefore,  was  the  fourth 
of  the  family  in  a  direct  line  to  be  engaged  in  the  manu- 
factui'c   of  paper. 

His  remarkable  gras^i  of  the  paper  business  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time  was  due,  largely,  to  the  train- 
ing he  obtained  in  law  and  public  affairs. 
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The  Beaver  Board  Company's  New  Machine 

Hv  E.  I\.  LOW,  Assistaiil   I'roiliu-t on    .MiiiiiiL'iT.  Tliorold  Division. 


"Nwiiiber  Two  iDacliinc  is  niniiiug." 

That  was  the  message  we  sent  Buffalo  on  'I'ucsday, 
Oelober  first. 

Those  five  words  meant,  to  us,  the  coiiipletion  ac- 
cording to  schedule  of  a  task  no  less  inipoi-tani  than 
the  original  erection  of  the  mill. 

To  the  Beaverites  in  general,  it  meant  that  enough 
fibre  stock  would  now  be  available  to  keep  the  manu- 
facture of  Beaver  Board  abreast  with  the  constantly 
increasing  demand.  The  doubled  output  of  the  Thor- 
old  mill  therefore  is  good  news  for  every  Beayerite. 

Installing  a  complete  .single  ply  unit  always  is  a 
mechanical  task  of  considerable  proportions.  Doing 
it.  under  existing  conditions  and  having  it  finished 
aecordng  to  schedule  has  been  an  luidertaking  that  at 
times  seemed  almost  impossible,  but  some  solution  has 
been  found  to  each  "impossible"  problem  and  the  ma- 
chine started  work  "on  time." 

We  Avere  told  about  April  first  that  the  Sandy  Hill 
Iron  &  Brass  Work.s,  at  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y.,  had  com- 
pleted the  manufacture  of  the  machine.  That  meant 
that  the  new  unit  would  begin  to  arrive  at  an  early 
date  and  the  assembling  would  soon  be  under  way. 
One  can  obtain  a  somewhat  appreciative  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  nuichine  by  the  fact  that  it  took  fort.v 
freight  cars  to  get  it  here. 

You  can't  la.v  a  machine  like  that  in  the  receiving 
department  until  .you're  read.y  to  put  it  up.  Prelimin- 
ary preparations  have  to  be  made  on  a  big  seale  and 
there  can't  be  any  hitches.  Of  course,  the  coming  of 
the  machine  had  been  looked  forward  to  since  last 
yeai',  and  some  of  the  first  essential  preparations  for 
its  advent  were  begun  last  fall. 

Nine  additional  grinders  wore  added  to  the  grinding 
ei|ui]inient  last  fall  and  three  more  1,200  horse-power 
direct  connected  motors  were  installed  around  the 
first  of  the  year.  Seven  wet  presses  have  been  put  in 
to  lap  stock  in  order  that  an  emergenc.v  suppl.v  nuiy 
be  maintained  for  the  two  board  machines.  Two  new 
beaters  also  have  been  placed  in  operation.  / 

The  increase  in  grinders  has  led  to  the  installation 
of  four  additional  screens  and  three  refiners.  A  spe- 
cial grinder  i)ocket  has  also  been  installed  whicli  re- 
duces the  chips  and  long  splinters  that  formerl.v  were 
discarded  after  the  ground  pulp  passed  through  the 
screens.  This  grinder  is  a  further  wood  saver,  as  its 
use  means  that  every  fibre  in  the  original  log  eventu- 
ally will  be  used  in  the  board. 


The  new  board  tnachine  re<iuii'cd  two  new  steam  en- 
gines of  IfiO  II. P.  each,  and  fourteen  additional  pumps 
have  l)een  put  to  work  to  handle  the  wet  stock  re- 
(piired  b.v  the  machines.  In  ordei-  to  have  sufficient 
water  a  24-inch  line  has  been  laid  from  the  Welland 
r'anal,  a  distance  of  3,500  feet.  The  water  required 
for  the  old  and  new  board  machines  is  foiir  million 
gallons  per  day,  which  is  enough  for  a  city  of  forty 
thousaiul  peoi)le.  Two  300  II. P.  boilers  also  have  to 
be  added  to  the  power  equipment  with  a  new  Type  E 
automatic  stoker  furnace. 

To  unload  the  cars  as  they  were  received  and  to 
move  the  incoming  equipment,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  additional  trackage  had  to  be  laid.  One  si)ur  has 
been  laid  the  entire  length  of  the  front  of  the  ]>lani 
and  another  spur  has  been  run  in  back  of  the  plant, 
while  an  additional  siding  has  Iteen  built  along  the 
(■rand  Trunk  tracks. 


The  New  Locomotive  Hoist  at  Work. 

The  tuiloading  work  alone  became  a  sufficient  prob- 
lem to  re(|uire  the  purchase  of  a  locomotive  crane.  The 
crane  does  the  switching  work  as  well  as  unloading 
machiner.v,  coal  and  wood.  Additional  precautious 
against  fire  have  been  taken,  and  the  fire  fighting 
e(|ui])ment  has  been  increased,  four  additional  hy- 
drants and  water  lines  being  installed. 

The  work  described  thus  far  was  all  of  a  prepara- 
tor.v  nature.  The  actual  installation  nf  the  board 
machine  began  with  the  tearing  out  of  the  temporar.v 
flooring  and  the  laying  of  the  concrete  base.  This 
base  was  the  same  as  was  built  for  the  first  machine 
except,  to  aid  in  steel  conservation,  it  was  an  all  re- 
inforced concrete  base  where  the  other  one  had  been 
built  with  structural  steel  and  concrete.  The  base 
was  ready  by  June  tenth,  and  the  actual  in'stallation  of 
the  machine  began. 


2\Iaking  Ready  for  Winter. 


Observe  the  Large  Supply  of  Wood  and  Coal  That  is  Beuij 
Oper  ation. 


Stored  tor  Wuiter 
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The  erectiou  of  the  maehiue  was  a  big  task  iu  itself. 
The  parts  liad  to  be  taken  from  the  fort.y  sejiarate 
ears,  and  their  proper  assembly  required  careful  work. 
]More  than  150  men  were  engaged  in  one  or  another 
phase  of  the  installation,  and  the  macliine  was  final- 
ly set  up  by  August  fifteenth.  But  when  the  machine 
itself  was  in  place  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  mnlti- 
plicity  of  connections,  so  that  the  machine  produced 
board  for  the  first  time  on  October  first. 

Each  step  of  the  way  was  carefully  plotted  '  and 
scheduled  by  the  production  department.  Work  or- 
ders were  issued  for  each  detail  of  the  installation, 
and  the  work  was  all  laid  out  on  schedules.  Not  one 
of  these  schedules  failed  to  be  adhered  to  except 
where  they  were  unavoidably  changed  by  delays  in 
tiie  receipt  of  materials. 

As  a  result  of  the  coming  of  the  new  machine,  it 
became  essential  to  have  increased  storage  space  for 
roll  stock,  machine  room,  stock  room,  as  well  as  toilet 
and  locker  room  facilities.  An  addition  is  being  built 
next  to  the  board  machine  pfant  at  a  construction 
cost  alone  of  approximately  $100,000. 

The  new  building  is  160  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide. 
It  will  be  three  stories  high  on  one  end  and  two  on 
the  other.  The  storage  space  which  it  will  ])rovide 
amounts  to  36  000  S(|uare  feet.  A  raw  stock  storage 
house  also  is  under  way  which  will  be  160  by  40  feet 
with  a  height  of  two  stories.  This  building  will  be 
ready  for  use  before  winter.  Work  is  also  progress- 
ing on  a  inimi)  liouse  which  will  be  a  small  building  to 
hold  wate:-  supply  and  fire  pumps.  As  the  addition 
and  improvements  have  been  made,  it  has  been  an  in- 
flexible rule  to  place  all  Avater  pipes  and  electrical 
connections  safely  under  ground. 

The  installation  of  the  new  unit  has  been  made  with 
the  thought  of  conserving  materials  wherever  possible, 
and  observing  all  precautions  that  would  place  the  en- 
tire mill  in  as  strong  a  position  as  ]iossible  against 
I)ossib]e  uncxi)ccted  contingencies.  More  than  10.000 
tons  of  coal  have  been  obtained  as  a  reserve  supph' 
and  a  reserve  of  four  thousand  tons  of  outside  ground 
wood  has  been  established.  To  aid  in  the  conservation 
of  coal,  a  water  softening  system  has  been  installed  i'l 
connection  with  the  steam  plant  to  avoid  scale  formn 
tion  in  the  boilers.  It  takes  only  one  eighth  inch  of 
scale  in  a  boiler  to  increase  its  fuel  i-equirements  ten 
per  cent.  A  new  Jordan  engine  at  a  cost  of  -i^rj.OOO  has 
been  installed  for  brushing  out  the  fibres  so  that  tlu-y 
will  better  mesh  together. 

The  new  board  machine  has  been  ecjuipped  with  a 
Sturtevant  vapor  absorbing  system  which  blows  hot 
air  on  the  board  as  it  passes  over  the  revolving  dry- 
ers, thereby  hastening  the  drying  of  the  board. 


The  installation  of  the  new  machine  was  carried 
on  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
operation  of  the  first  unit,  although  it  is  only  eighteen 
feet  away.  In  fact,  the  output  of  the  first  machine 
actually  increased  beyond  all  past  records  during  the 
mouth  of  August. 

Every  one  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  new 
unit  has  been  well  pleased  with  the  quick  manner  of 
its'  erection,  and  we  all  feel  that  it  has  been  some- 
what of  an  accomplishment  to  have  carried  through 
the  various  ojierations  on  schedide  time. 

War  conditions  have  naturally  nmde  adherence  to 
schedules  particularly  difficult,  yet  despite  embar- 
goes and  all  other  manner  of  exasperating  complica- 
tions the  work  is  done — the  machine  is  properly  in- 
stalled and  running,  which  means  that  the  Thorold 
i\Iill  is'  turning  out  nearly  double  its'former  capacity. - 

In  reviewing  the  entire  operation  one  can  not  help 
but  feel  ileeply'  grateful  to  every  one  who  hiis  contri- 
buted his  personal  efforts  to  the  completion  of  the 
second  unit.  The  men  have  cheerfully  foregone  many 
holidays  and  put  in  an  immense  amount  of  overtime 
in  order  that  the  work  might  be  held  to  schedule.  The 
direct  sujiervision  of  the  work  was  in  the  efficient 
hands  of  ;\Ir.  Neville,  wlio  handled  the  various  steps 
of  the  work  in  that  adept  manner  of  his  which  already 
has  made  him  well  known  throughout  the  Beaver  or- 
ganization. Then,  special  commendation  should  be 
made  of  the  efforts  of  John  Haliday,  nia.ster  me- 
chanic: Charley  Rockwell,  chief  electrician  and  O.  W. 
(I:i\',    I'liirf   (lr;in'.^lif>Mian. 


Sniiilc  ply  .stock  is  now  coming  from  twn  uiiils,  in- 
stead of  one.  The  additional  board  machine,  its  ac- 
comi)anying  equipment  and  the  supplies,  raw  mater- 
ials and  buildings  necessary  for  its  operation,  repre- 
sent an  added  investment  of  one  million  dollars.  The 
machines,  which  are  280  feet  long,  take  up  the  treated 
gi'oundwood  fibre  at  one- end,  mesh  and  fabricate  it  in- 
to single  ply  stock,  and  deliver  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the   machine   as  shown   in    this   photograiih. 
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Would 


Ask    Cana  a 
Herself 


to    Choke 


Aiiicri.'iiii  iicwsi)ii|)cr  pulilislu-rs  want  the  Federal 
Trade  ('oiiiinissioii  to  rc-iii vest  i^rate  newsprint  costs.  A 
possible  featnre  of  sueii  an  iiivcstijration  s  pointed  ont 
in  tlie  following  article  liy  the  Fin:ineial  Times.  It 
seems  like  seiulinfj  a  child  for  a  switch  w  tli  which  to 
be  licked. 

"Our  Export  Paper  Trade." 

The  newspaper  publishers  (if  the  Fnited  States  pro- 
pose if  piTiiiitted  to  reoiien  the  investigation  into  the 
selliuir  price  of  (.Canadian  newsprint  iu  the  United 
States,  to  ask  the  Doni  nion  Government  to  procure 
for  them  the  attendance  of  Geoffrey  T.  Clarkson,  who 
made  or  caused  his  subordinates  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  costs  of  several  Canadian  paper  mills 
during  the  past  summer,  and  the  use  of  the  figures 
secured  in  that  examination.  The  sole  ob.ieet  of  th's 
proposal  is  to  emplo.v  the  evidence  thus  obtained  for 
the  lowering  of  the  regulated  price,  not  of  American 
newsprint,  but  of  Canadian  newsprint,  in  the  Ameri- 
can market.  In  other  words,  the  Canadan  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  asked  to  supply  evidence  to  be  used 
in  the  reduction  of  the  price  which  its  own  citizens  can 
secure  for  their  eomniodrties  \froiti  a  foreign  pur- 
chaser. 

We  tlo  not  think  that  th's  request,  if  it  comes,  should 
receive  a  favorable  answer.  It  is  true  that  the  request 
will  probably  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney- 
(Jeneral  of  the  United  States,  who  is  being  employed 
by  the  newsjiaper  publishers  as  a  lever  to  compel  the 
i'e-oi)ening  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  news- 
in-int  investigation.  But  the  Attorney-General  is  not 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  entire  people  of  the 
Cnited  States  in  dealings  with  the  people  of  Canada. 
He  is  an  internal  functionary,  and  he  happens  in  the 
present  instance  to  be  an  extremely  prejudiced  party 
in  a  dispute  between  two  interests  in  the  United 
States,  the  newspaper  publishers  and  the  newsprint 
manufacturers,  and  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that 
interest  which  is  directly  hostile  to  an  important  Can- 
adian industry.  The  request  of  such  an  official  for 
the  use  of  a  part  (and  a  part  alone)  of  the  evidence 
taken  in  a  Canadian  enquiry  does  not  by  any  means 
compel  a  favorable  answer;  an  unfavorable  answer 
would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  discourteous  — 
would,  in  fact,  be  considerably  more  courteous  than 
the  request  itself,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  unmitigated  cheek.  In  saying  this,  we  are 
not  characterizing  any  action  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  I'uited  States,  who  has  not  yet  taken  any 
action  and  possibly  may  have  too  much  delicacy  to  do 
so;  but  we  are  characterizing  the  action  of  the  news- 
paper publishers  of  the  United  States  in  seeking  to 
use  the  prestige  of  the  Attorney-General's  office  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes  and  the  detriment  of  an- 
other country. 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  the  United  States  de- 
siie  to  secure  the  use  of  just  that  part  of  the  Canadian 
evidence  which  suits'  their  purpose,  and  are  Very 
kindly  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  securing  it.  It  is  to 
be  u.sed  against  a  Canadian  exporting  industry,  and 
solely  against  that  industr.x- ;  in  supi)ort  of  an  ap- 
jilication  for  the  reduction  of  the  i>rice  to  be  paid 
iiy  Americans  for  Canadian  newsprint,  and  for  no 
other  newsprint.  The  whole  burden  of  combatting  this 
evidence  will  fall  upon  the  Canadian  newsprint  manu- 


facturers. They  have  already  had  the  task  of  com- 
batting it  at  home,  and  have  done  so  with  consider- 
able success.  In  fact,  judging  from  the  description 
of  the  evidence  which  the  American  jiublishers  want  to 
get  from  Mr.  Clarkon.  |)art  of  it  is  evidence  which 
was  actually  thrown  out  in  the  Canadian  newsijrint 
investigation.Si  as  being  invalid  because  it  did  not 
fairly  rejjresent  the  working  costs  over  an  entire  year. 
and  for  other  reasons.  By  what  right  can  the  Am- 
ei-ican  |)ublishers  call  upon  the  Canadian  Government 
to  put  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  make  their  defence  all  over  again?  By  what 
conceivable  theoi'y  of  national  resjionsibility  and  na- 
tional unity  can  a  Canadian  Government,  sujiported 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  taxes  eollectetl  from  Can- 
adian newsprint  manufacturers,  use  its  powers  to  as- 
sist a  foreign  purchaser  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the 
price  which  he  must-pay  for  what  the  Canadian  news- 
print   manufacturers   make? 

(';mada  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  raw  materials 
supplied  by  the  I'nited  States.  Some  of  them  we  have 
to  pay  pretty  dearly  for.  We  can  imagine  the  language 
of  the  American  people  and  the  American  government 
if  we  were  to  ask  them  to  supply  us  with  evidence 
to  assist  us  in  deciding  how  far  we  could,  by  our  own 
governmental  authority,  cut  down  thd  price  to  be 
paid  b.v  our  own  people  for  these  raw  materials.  They 
would,  if  we  rightly  estimate  their  common  sense, 
promptly  tell  us  that  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
I'nited  States  was  none  of  our  business,  whereas  the 
interests  of  American  exporters  were  among  the  first 
business  of  the  American  (lovernment.  If  it  were  not 
for  one  unfortunate  circumstance  we  believe  that  this 
thoroughly  correct  and  pro])er  view  of  the  attitude 
of  a  government  towards  its  own  industries  would 
control  the  actions  of  our  own  Government  in  such  a 
situation.  But  the  unfortunate  circumstance  exists 
that  the  pajjer  industry  has  mauj-  and  powerful  enem- 
ies in  Canada  itself,  who  are  not  without  representa- 
tion even  in  the  Dominion  Government,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  danger  that  it  may  fail  to  receive  that 
support,  against  attacks'  from  its  foreign  enemies, 
which  would  be  extended  without  hesitation  to  any 
Canadian  industry  which  was  not  a  subject  of  poli- 
tical persecution.  Beyond  a  tloubt.  the  publishers  of 
the  United  States  are  counting  upon  this  circumstance' 
when  makfng  their  extraordinary  application  to  the 
I'nited   States   Attorney-General. 


•'The  Mill,"  published  by  the  Eastern  .Mfg.  Co.,. 
says:  "Three  cheers  for  the  Electro-Chemical  and 
Pulp  Mills,  not  a  day  lost  in  either  mill  on  account 
of  accident.  Men  and  women,  think  of  it.  What  a 
bles.sing  it  would  be  if  we  could  report  the  same  for 
the  whole  plant  for  one  year!  Think  of  the  wages 
that  would  be  saved  and  the  misery  avoided.  We  can 
all  help  by  thinking,  talking  and  practising  "Safety 
First"  at  all  times.  Although  the  employees  arie 
warned  that  the  elevators  are  for  freight  only,  man.v 
continue  to  ride  on  them.'' 


The  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Brewer,  Me.,  is  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  evening  classes.  They  plan  night 
classes  for  women  in  Shorthand.  English,  I'hysical 
Culture,  Elementarv  Hvgiene.  First  Aid,  Home  Care 
of  the  Sivk,  Sewing.  Evening  classes  for  men  have 
been  organized  ifi  English  and  Composition,  Mechani- 
cal Class,  Industrial  iJIauageiBent,  Arifhmetic,  Chem- 
istry.    Each  class  meets  once  a  week. 
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A  LINE  ON  NEWSPRINT. 

By  JASON  ROGERS.     • 

The  following  paragraphs  and  diagram  are  taken 
fi-oiu  an  article  in  the  Fourth  Estate.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe. 

Once  again  the  report  that  there  is  only  45,000  tons 
of  print  paper  in  reserve  sets  the  nerves  of  newspaper 
publishers  on  edge,  just  at  the  season  when  the  mat 
ter  of  the  coming  year's  contract  for  supply  is  under 
consideration.  In  October,  1916,  the  same  report  put 
in  circulation  created  the  artificial  panic  which  re- 
sulted in  the  paper  manufacturers  reaping  lai-ger 
profits  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  making.  The 
big,  rich  publishers  filed  duplicated  orders  for  paper, 
everywhere,  regardless  of  price,  and  a  real  shortage 
was  created  by  them. 

Early  in  October,  1916,  I  showed  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
jn-esident  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  by 
graphic  charts  that  we  had  passed  the  peak  of  heavy 
consumption  for  the  year,  which  is  exactly  where  we 
stand  to-day. 

"With  the  great  excitement  due  to  the  sensational 
ending  of  the  war  the  peak  period  this  year  extended 
a  few  weeks  beyond  normal,  but  it  will  be  more    than 


equalized  by  the  drop  in  circulations  which  are  bound 
to  be  more  pronounced  this  year  than  ever  before.  Fig- 
ures covering  many  newspapei's  indicate  circulation 
growth  of  froiu  10  to  20  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war 
period.  When  we  consider  that  over  3,000,000  of  our 
people  are  overseas  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  war  has 
caused  abnormal  demand  for  our  papers. 

Reports  of  enormous  reserve  stocks  by  individual 
publishers,  amounting  probably  to  many  thousands  (u- 
hundreds  of  tons,  make  me  feel  that  if  this  tonnage 
wene  released  foi-  distribution  whei'e  it  would  bi'idge 
over  the  shortage  at  many  points,  ami  all  newsi)ai)i'rs 
were  compelled  to  get  along  with,  say,  15  to  25  per 
cent,  less  pajjcr  than  during  pre-war  period,  we  would 
have  a  bu.yers'  market,  and  would  all  get  safely 
through  until  next  summer  or  next  fall,  when  nor- 
mal conditions  should  return. 

For  exampje :  If  a  Federal  paper  reserve  of  10,001) 
tons  were  established  in  New  York,  it  would  serve 
everj'  purpose  of  five  or  twenty  times  that  tonnage 
held  b.y  individual  publishers,  and  release  the  differ- 
ence for  the  use  of  smaller  papers  all  over  the  country, 
where  transportation  problems  make  greater  uncer- 
tainty, and  who,  when  compelled  to  buy  in  the  open 
market,  pay  top  prices. 
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PAPER  AND  PULP  MILLS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  paper  pulp  industry  in  Karafuto  (Japanese 
Saghalin)  is  being  developed  further,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  total  annual  output  of  pulp  will  soon 
i-each  100,000  tons.  The  timber  resources  of  the  col- 
ony are  estimated  at  300,000,000  shakushime  (shaku  == 
11.93  inches ,  which  can  be  exploited  at  the  rate  of 
3,000,000  shakushime  a  year.  If  half  the  amount  is 
used  by  pulp  manufacturers,  they  can  turn  out  pulp 
to  the  amount  of  100,000  tons  a  year.  At  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal,  pulp  mills  there  produce  only  .50,000  tons  a 
year,  and  there  is  enough  room  for  further  enter- 
prises. This  chance  is  now  being  taken  by  two  com- 
panies. 

There  are  two  mills  at  Toyohara  and  Otoinari  which 


can  turn  nut  20,000  tons  a  year.  There  is  also  a  big 
mill  at  Iligashi-Tomotori.  Another  mill  at  Tomarji 
The  concern  has  already  half  completed  an  additional 
mill  at  Higashi-Tomotori.  Another  mil  at  Tomarji 
turns  out  20,000  tons  a  year.  This  last  is  also  erect- 
ing a  new  mill  at  Maoka.  The  animal  outjjut  of  pulp 
at  present  is  valued  at  12,000.000  yen,  but  on  the  com- 
l)letion  of  the  new  mills  it  will  be  easily  doubled. 

Japanese  paper  mills,  it  is  stated,  can  soon  be  prac- 
ticall.v  independent  of  foreign  pulp  suppliers  in  these 
circumstances.  There  are  troubles  in  the  way  of  pulp 
maiuifacturei's,  but  the  Karafuto  Government  is  going 
to  help  to  overcome  them.  The  colonial  authorities 
will  try  to  raise  monej'  by  loans  next  year,  and  com- 
plete railway  systems  and  harbor'  accommodation 
there  . 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


Remember!  The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
Montreal,  January  30th.  Make  your  plans  now  to  be 
there.   See  page  2014. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-5.  A  new  cutting  tool  for  felling  trees.  Pulp  ;iim1 
I'apcr.  16,  No.  42,  p.  944  (1918).  In  the  tool  described 
ill  "liiiiuher"'  the  euttiiis^  teeth  are  arranged  spirally 
acdiiiid  a  shaft. —  R.( '. 

B-0.  Canada  must  solve  forest  problems.  I'ul|)  and 
Paper,  16,  No.  44.  p.  971  (191.S).  A  discussion  of  the 
f()restr\'  work  of  the  Coiiiiiiissiou  of  Coaservation  is 
K  veil.  '  R.  ('. 

BO.  Woods  practice  a  century  out  of  date.  Pidp 
and  Paper,  16,  No.  4:5,  ]).  949  (1918).  Discussions  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section  covering 
labor  difficulties  an<l  methods  of  wood  measurement 
ai-e    given. — R.('. 

BO.  The  significance  of  present  forest  conditions. 
Df.  ('.  1).  Howe,  Pulp  and  Pai)er.  16,  No.  41,  p.  910 
(1918).—  R.C. 

B-0.  Forestry  progress  based  on  facts.  Elhvood  Wil- 
son. Pnip  tind  Paper.  16,  No.  42,  ]).  927  (1918).  The 
Laurentide  Comiiany  has  started  an  eighty  acre  forest 
e.xpei-iineiit  ])roject.  "They  have  made  satisfactory  pa- 
jiei',  using  hir(di  pulp  u\)  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount    of  groiindwood. — R.C 

B-0,  R-2.  Report  of  the  Forestry  Branch.  Pulji  and 
Paper.  16,  .\(i.  42,  p.  9)34  (1918).  A  sniniiiary  of  i)ulp 
and  pajier  items  appearing  in  the  rejioi't  for  1917  of 
the  1)  rector  of  Forestry  is  given. 

C-5.  Wood  crane,  Svcnsk  Papperstidning.  No.  16 
(1918).  page  368.  Wood  crane,  100  meters  long  and 
with  a  lifting  eapa.dty  of  If)  cubic  meters  wood  at  a 
timi'.  This  crane  unloads  the  railway  cars  directly  and 
l>la(M's  the  wood  in  the  wood  yard.  It  is  in  operation 
at  Ilamniei-by  Sulphite  Mills,  Storvik,  Sweden,  and 
is  the  largest  crane  of  its  kind  ever  built.  (Il- 
lustrated ill  P.  i'  P.  Oct.  :!1.  p.  976.)— (i.Hg. 

K-2.  Wa.ste  water  of  paper  mills.  Pajiei'  23,  (1918), 
No.  3.  p.  l.'M4.  Utilization  and  |)urification  methods 
employed  in  France.  The  composition  of  waste  dis- 
charged from  paper  mills  daily  is  available.  Color, 
(idoi-.  and  reaction  differ  according  to  the  jirocesses 
of  manufacture.  In  waste  waters  the  matters  gener- 
ally formed  are:  (1)  cellulose  fibres  in  sus])ension ;  (2) 
soluble  substances  from  raw  materials  of  manufacture; 
(3)  chemicals  which  cause  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tamination, such  as,  caustic  soda,  chlorine,  sulphites, 
resins  and  putrescible  starch  and  gelatinous  matters. 
Decautation  of  water  from  paper  mills  is  the  process 
commonly  employed  to  eliminate  the  sold  matters  car- 
ried by  the  waste.  The  water  is  drained  away  by  plac- 
ing the  sludge  with  a  permeable  bottom,  usually  a  sand 
filter,  or  it  is  conveyed  to  a  filter  pres.s.  The  sludge 
cakes  obtained  by  the  process  are  admirably  suited  to 
ttie  manufacture  of  many  ord  nary  grades  of  paper. 
SjoUerna  has  proposed  to  add  superphosphate  to  waste 
waters,  the  aim  being  to  form  a  :olloid  precipitate  of 
calcium  triphosphate  with  the  lime  which  these  waters 
contain.     The  sludge  forms  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but 


the  price  s  somewhat  higii.  The  addition  of  about  30 
pounds  of  plastic  clay  to  a  cubic  meter  of  waste  wa- 
ters suffices  to  effect  an  almost  total  pre;'ipitation  of 
the  matters  in  suspension  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours. 
Tlie  sludge  is  thick  and  has  a  value  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
(day  also  decolorizes  to  some  extent  the  waste  waters. 
— E.K.M. 

K-12.  Improved  deckle.  Paper  Making  37,  (1918) 
No.  8,  p.  241.  i'at.  No.  116,488.  A.  11.  (Justafson,  IIu- 
rum,  Norwa.v.  Instead  of  a  running  deckle  a  stati(U)- 
ai'\'  belt  is  provided,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  of  rub- 
ber and  touches  the  <»xtreme  end  of  the  wire  cloth. 
To  lessen  the  friction  between  the  lower  edge  of  the 
belt  and  the  wire  cloth,  water  supplied  through  a  per- 
forated tube  atta.^hed  to  the  deckle  or  stationary  belt 
is  made  to  trickle  between  the  contacfng  edges.  -^ 
E.K.M. 

K-19.  Flexible,  wear -resisting  coatings  on  paper, 
leather  or  other  materials.  -I.  Rosen,  U.S.,  1.27:5,673, 
•Inly  23.  Paper,  cardboard,  cloth,  leather  or  other  por- 
ous material  is  dehydrated  and  freed  from  gases  to 
open  up  its  pores  and  treated  with  coal-tar  oils  which 
have  been  oxidized.  Talc,  SiO.^,  or  HaSO,  or  CaS04  is 
thereafter  dusted  on  the  surface  while  it  is  still  moist, 
followed  by  another  layer  of  coal-tar  oils  more  highly 
oxidized  than  the  first  and  these  steps  nuiy  be  fur- 
ther alternately  carried  out,  using  ea-L-h  time  more 
h'ghly  oxidized  oil  than  previously.  A  flexible  coat- 
ing is  thus  formed  which  is  further  oxidized  by  ex- 
{)osure  to  the  air  and  possesses  good  wear-resisting 
(pudities. —  (Chem.   Abs.) 

K-23.  Waterproof  coating  for  paper.  B.  Knjffler 
U.S.,  1.2(i6,9.').').  .Ma.\  21.  .\  i-omposit  on  for  water- 
proofing ])apei-  is  formed  of  paraffin  oO.  stearic  acid 
.lO  and  Nri|()ll  20  parts  in  acpieoiis  solution.  The 
stearic  acid  saponified  anil  the  paraffin  emulsif  ed  with 
the  saponaceous  solution  and  tlien  diluted  until  it  con- 
tains 10  per  cent  solids.  This  enudsion  is  applied  to 
the  paper  b.v  passing  the  pai)er  through  a  tank  contain- 
ing it  and  the  pa])er  is  then  pa.ssed  over  heated  rolls 
to  evaporate  the  II..,0  aiul  decomjiose  the  Nil,  soap, 
leaving  a  thin  layer  of  stearic  acid  and  paraffin  on 
the  paper.  U.S.,  1,266.956,  descrd)es  the  manufacture 
of  a  waterproofing  composition  of  the  same  character, 
for  use  on  paper,  by  heating  the  same  ingredients  at 
150  (leg.  with  steam  uiuler  90  lbs.  pressure  per  square 
inch  for  a  half  hour,  cooling  to  30  deg.  and  diluting  to 
a  10  per  cent,  solution. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23.  "Safety-paper."  E.  E.  Schmidt.  U.S.,  1,- 
269,863.  .lune  18.  Safety-paper  is  prepared  by  I'oat- 
iig  the  i)aper  with  a  composition  formed  of  Xa^Fe 
(CN)„,  or  K.,Fe  (CN)„,  10  oz.,  Nal  or  KI  12  oz.,  gly- 
cerol 1  oz.,  ox-gall  1  oz.,  tapioca  flour  2  oz.,  and  a  1 
per  cent.  NaOII  solution  14  oz.  This  mixture  pene- 
trates the  paper  and  acts  both  to  render  writing  with 
ordinary  commercial  writing  inks  indelible  and  to 
render  attempted  erasures  witli  either  acid  or  alkali 
ink  eradicators  readily  visible. —  (Chem  Abs.) 

K-23.  Rendering  fibrous  substances  moisture-proof. 
G.  E.  Fergusmi.  U..S..  1. 2(18. 446.  .luiic  4.  Fibrous  ma- 
terial such   as  jiajier  or  cardliofli'd.   is  introdui.'cd  into 
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liquefied  paraffin  or  other  moisture — repellant,  nor- 
mally solid  substance,  air  is  withdrawal  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  raised  sufficiently  to  effect  pene- 
tration and  partial  charring  of  the  fibrous  material: 
impregnation  with  the  molten  material  of  the  bath  is 
I'ac  litated  by  the  application  of  pressure.  After  witii- 
<lrawing  excess  material  of  the  bath  the  impregnating 
substance  is  allowed  to  soliilify  in  the  interstices  of  the 
fibre  and  form  a  substitute  for  the  destroyed  portion 
of  the  fibres.  Paper  bottles  may  be  thus  treated. — 
(('hem.  Abs.) 

K-23.  Waterproof  paper.  Anon.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Kev.,  70,  No.  8  (191S.  A  patent  granted  to  Mr. 
1>.  K  nffler.  Tiie  invention  involves  as  essential  in- 
gredients stearic  a.id.  ammonia,  paraffin  wax  or  their 
equivalents,  and  a  diluent,  which  may  be  applied  to  pa- 
per in  a  liciuid  foi-in.  and  tlie  ammonia  or  its  equival- 
ent and  the  diluent  climinatrd,  thereby  leaving  the 
stearic  acid  and  paraffin  wax  or  their  equivalents  de- 
posited upon  the  paper  and  render  ng  the  paper  sub- 
stantially iuqxTvious  to  wati'i-. — I).  E.  S. 

K-23.  Treating  parchmentized  fibres  to  render  them 
impermeable.  Diamoiul  St  Lite  Fibre  t'o.,  Kr.,  488,966, 
Aug.  2;J,  1917.  The  parchmentized  fibre  is  passed 
through  one  or  more  baths  of  alcohol  or  other  liquid 
designed  to  remove  the"  H^O,  and  then  treated  to  a 
bath  of  oil  or  the  like,  soluble  in  the  alcohol,  but  in- 
soluble in  n.,0.  Modifications  are  S|)ecified. —  (Cheni. 
Abs.) 

L-4.  Carton  regulations.  Paper  Jlill,  41,  Xo.  40,  p. 
6  (1918).  The  icgulatons  given  out  by  the  Paper 
Seetion  of  the  Wai'  Industries  Board  are  given. — R.C. 

L-5.  Coating  threads  with  precipitated  cellulose. 
C.  E.  Vanderkleed  and  .].  E.  Brewer,  I'.S.  1,269,840, 
June  11.  Threads  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax  or  other  cel- 
iulosic  materi  il  are  passed  through  a  copper-ammon- 
ium solution  of  cellulose  and  then  treated  with  an  acid 
piecip.tant  such  as  H^SO^  to  precipitate  a  thin  layei' 
of  cellulose  upon  the  threads.  The  Cu  and  NH^  sul- 
fates are  then  washed  out  of  the  threads.  Woven  fab- 
lics  may  hi-  subje.'ted  to  the  same  treatment  and  the 
material  may  be  compressed  to  smooth  it  l)efoi'<'  the 
tri-atnuMjt   with   acid. —  (Cheni.  Abs.) 

L-5.  Cellulose  rollers.  Anon.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Rev..  70,  Xo.  S  (1918j.  A  patent  granted  to  C.  F.  Cross 
and  the  \'iscose  Uevelopment  Company,  Limited,  cov- 
ering impi'ovements  in  the  manufacture  of  coverings 
or  masses  of  structureless  cellulose.  The  invention  is 
an  improvement  over  the  usual  methods  of  manufac- 
ture in  that  it  does  away  with  shrinkage,  which  is  one 
of  the  objectionable  features  met  with  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  material.  The  nmss  of  reverted  Ji.v- 
drated  cellulose  is  subjected  during  the  period  in 
which  it  is  undergoing  dehydration  to  intermittent  or 
continuous  rolling  pressui'e,  which  is  progressively  in- 
creased as  the  dehydration  r)rqgresses. — D.  E.  S. 

L-7.  Effect  of  cold  on  paper  yams.  Paper  23  (1918), 
Xo.  2,  p.  21.  (From  Zeits  Angew  Chem.)  Paper  yarn 
comes  on  the  market  with  a  very  higli  percentage  of 
moLsture,  often  40-80  parts  of  moisture  per  100  of 
di'y  weight.  Total  distinction  may  take  place  if  the 
yarn  is  suddenly  subjected  to  intense  cold.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  retain  the  heat  which  is  liberated  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  yarn  freezes  so  that  it  may 
moderate  the  rate  of  cooling. — E.  K.  M. 

L-7.  Paper  fabrics.  Anon.  Paper  Makers'  Mo.  J., 
56,  No.  8,  (1918).  A  .short  article  stating  that  textile 
manufacturers  of  Sweden  have  been  trying  out  paper 


textiles  with  promising  results.  They  consist  of  75 
per  cent,  paper  and  25  per  cent,  cotton,  and  are  said 
to  be  soft  and  warm.  A  sail  cloth  manufacturer  has 
also  been  experimenting  on  paper  as  a  substitute  and 
has  obtained  some  promising  results. — 1>  E.  S. 

L-0.  Impregnated  fiber.  The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Ltd..  Can..  181.771,  Jan.  22,  1918.  A  fib- 
rous base  is  dyed  auj-  suitable  color  and  impi-egnated 
with  a  stiffening  compound  containing  resin,  mineral 
oil,   vegetable   oil  and   a   dryer. —  (Chem.   Abs.) 


HELPFUL  HINTS. 


The  Use  of  Alum. 

The  amount  of  alum  added  to  the  stock  in  the  manu- 
faetui'e  of  most  grades  of  paper  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  rosin,  size  and  colouring  matter  used.  There 
isn't  any  standard  amount.  The  most  practical  way 
to  determine  the  correct  amount  of  alum  in  the  stock 
is  to  test  the  stock  with  blue  litmus  paper,  which  will 
respond  to  X-2r)0  acid.  Stock  should  have  just  enough 
alum  to  change  the  liluc  litmus  jiajier  a  faint  red. 
Excessive  Foaming. 

Excessive  foaming  may  be  caused  either  by  a  very 
excessive  amount  of  alum  in  your  stock  or  by  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  alum,  in  the  latter  case  leaving  a 
portion  of  your  combined  rosin  size  unprecipitated,  de- 
[jcnding  in  jiercentage  on  the  deficiency  of  alum.  When 
your  stock  begins  foaming  the  most  practicable  thing 
to  do  is  to  test  the  stock  with  blue  litmus  paper,  which 
responds  to  N-250  acid,  and  you  will  generally  find  that 
the  cause  of  excessive  foaming  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of 
alum.  When  the  blue  litmus  is  put  in  contact  with  your 
stock  it  will  remain  the  same  colour  if  there  is  not 
enough  alum.  It  will  turn  a  deep  red  if  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  alum  or  other  acid,  ami  if  the  stock  is  about 
right  it  will  just  turn  a  faint  pink.  If  you  find  that 
you  "must  use  more  alum  than  ordinary  it  is  advisable 
to  test  other  raw  materials  in  your  furnish  for  an  ex- 
cess of  alkali.  To  keep  the  pond  in  front  of  the  slices 
free  of  foam,  run  a  pipe  across  the  deckle  frame;  be- 
tween the  two  slices  fit  the  pipe  with  spray  showers 
12  in.  apart  and  play  up  stream  against  the  direction  of 
the  flow  and  at  the  point  where  foam  starts  to  accu- 
mulate.— Paper  Trade  Journal. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  CREED. 

Vou  have  a  (lollai'. 

I  have  a  dollar. 

We  swap. 

Now  you  have  my  dollar. 

And  I  have  youi-s. 

We  are  not  better  off. 

You  have  an  idea. 

I  have  an  idea. 

We  swap. 

Now  you  have  two  ideas. 

And  I  have  two  ideas. 

That's  the  difference. 

— The  Advertising  News. 


"As  Fodder,  cellulose,"  says  Prof.  Larsen,  "has 
no  taste,  it  is  advisable  to  mix  it  with  dried  ground 
potatoes."  Cellulose  as  a  fodder,  it  is  added,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  war-expedient,  as  it  costs  fifty  ore 
a  kilo,  and  could  not  compete  with  hay  in  ordinary 
times.  In  Finland,  however,  hay  costs  the  equivalent 
of  140  ore  a  kilo. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


Free  life  iiisuraiiee  to  all  of  its  eiii|)l()yeos  and  aeci- 
(leiit  benefits  to  those  in  its  eniijloy  under  60  years  of 
a^e  who  )nay  beeoinc  permanently  disabled,  are  to  be 
provided  by  the  Ameriean  \Vr  ting  Paper  Company  of 
Ilolyoke,  Mass.  The  company  aiinouneement  detail- 
ing plans  of  an  arrangement  witli  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insnranee  Company  of  New  York  for  tlie  iusur- 
anve  of  the  lives  of  its  employees,  states  that  the  wel- 
fare move  has  been  prompted  by  the  eonii)any"s  appre- 
ciation of  tiie  fine  sense  of  union  and  loyalty  shown 
by  the  employees  to  the  firm,  i)articnlarly  during  the 
war  period.  "'(lood  health,  congenial  emi)loyment  and 
ease  ofjnind  are  ab.solutely  essential  to  happiness  and 
true  success,'"  says  the  notice.  Due  to  their  constant 
aim  to  contribute  to  these  essentials,  tlie  company  of- 
ficials declare  they  de^-ided  to  institute  the  insurance 
arrangement.  The  beneficiary  of  any  person  who  may 
die  while  in  the  company's  employ  is  to  receive  the 
apjiroxinuite  amount  of  the  regular  wage  or  salary  for 
twenty-six  weeks  after  the  deceased  ])ersons  death,  up 
to  a  total  limit  ranging  from  $500  to  $3,000. 

The  Pull)  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  has  completed  its  work.  The  organization  was 
disbanded  last  week,' and  its  member's  left  Washington 
for  their  homes.  The  records  of  the  division  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
itoard  foi'  jM'rmaiH'nt  keejiing. 

Samples  of  the  paper  clothing  and  other  paper  pro- 
ducts used  in  Germany  and  Scandinavian  eouutries 
during  the  last  year  due  to  the  scarcity  of  cotton 
ami  wool,  were  on  exhibition  last  week  at  the  New 
York  City  Cu.stom  House.  The  paper  textiles  are  so 
ingeniously  woven  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  paper  product  and  ord'nary  cotton  or  wool- 
en goods. 

The  Carthage  (N.Y.)  Tissue  Paper  Mills,  owned  by 
the  National  Paper  Products  Company,  are  to  be  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  largest  ti.ssue  plants  in  Am- 
erica. Speaking  in  Carthage  last  week,  H/ L.  Samson, 
general  manager  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Products  Company,  outlined  the  improve- 
ment projects  of  the  Carthage  Mills.  He  pledged  the 
largest  tissue  i)lant  on  the  continent  to  Carthage,  if 
that  town  can  attract  the  necessary  .skilled  and  un- 
skilled help,  and  the  trained  executive  talent  required 
to  assure  growth  and  prosperity. 

Leslie  R.  Palmer,  President  of  the  Lockwood  Trade 
Journal  Company  of  New  York,  publishers  of  the  Pa- 
l>er  Trade  -Tournal.  has  again  been  chosen  to  serve  on 
the  Poard  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
The  term  of  office  is  three  years,  and  Mi'.  Palmer  has 
served  consecutively  on  the  New  York  district  board 
since  it  was  created  in  1914. 

Bandages  made  of  a  specially  prepared  paper,  and 
a  wood  i)ulp  "cotton"  intended  to  replace  ordinary  ab- 
sorbent cotton  for  use  as  a  surgical  dressing,  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  paper  laboratory  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  In  the  report  of  F.  C. 
Clark,  chief  of  the  bureau,  the  new  material  is  describ- 
ed and  its  numerous  advantages  shown.  Due  to  Jhese 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  U.S.   Aiiiiy  Medical 


Service    arc   said    to    have    hecu    utilizing   it    lo   a    large 
extent. 

Indications  of  increasing  business  and  general  pros- 
perity in  the  jjaper  industry  are  reflected  in  state- 
ments by  managers  of  various  eonijjanies  in  Michigan 
bearing  on  the  matter  of  re-employing  the  returned 
soldiers  and  the  disposal  of  emergency  war  help.  In 
most  instances  maiiy  of  these  temjiorary  heljiers  are 
to  be  retained,  the  increased  volume  of  business  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  keep  them  eniployed,  even  though 
all  the  men  returning  from  the  service  are  to  be  given 
back  their  old  places. 

Work  on  the  tissue  paper  mills  of  the  Albany  Per- 
forated Wrai)ping  Pa])er  Company  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  is 
progressing  rapidly.  The  company  officials  have 
named  the  new  plant  Liberty  Mills.  The  buildings 
were  comi)leted  last .Se])tember.  Fittings  and  machin- 
ery having  just  been  installed,  and  it  is  expected  that  ■ 
a  start  on  actual  production  ■can  be  made  early  next 
month. 

In  a  comparison  of  reports  from  mills  covering  this 
year  and  last,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  that  wage  increases  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five, 
and  even  thirty  per  cent  have  become  effective  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  Lee  Paper  Company,  a  jobbing  concern  in  Chi- 
cago, failed  last  week,  causing  a  sensation  in  Chicago 
l)aper  trade  circles.  A  member  of  the  creditor's  com- 
mittee attributes  the  failure  to  gross  mismanagement. 
George  and  Fred  Lee  are  the  owners  of  the  concern. 
The  liabilities  are  $45,000  and  the  onh'  asset  of  the  com- 
pany is  its  material  stock,  worth  about  $9,000. 

Statistics  of  wood  pulp  production  and  consumption 
for  1918  are  soon  to  be  gathered  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  Begiiniing  about  the  middle  of  next 
month,  questionnaires  will  be  sent  out  by  Franklin  H. 
Smith,  director  of  the  statistical  department.  The 
work  usually  takes  six  months  to  complete. 

The  new  paper  mill  of  the  Consolidated  Water  Pow- 
er and  Paper  Company  of  Stevens  Point.  Wisconsin,  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  Work  of  installing  mach- 
inery is  under  way,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  wheels 
will  be  turning  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  plant  of  the  Sterling  Paper  Mills  at  Hamilton, 
(Miio,  is  being  razed  in  compliance  with'  the  recpiire- 
ments  of  the  Miami  Conservancy  Directors.  Improve- 
ment of  the  river  bed  and  bank  necessitated  the  milUs 
demolition.  Full  comi)eusation  for  the  loss  of  its  busi- 
ness and  plant  has  been  made  by  the  flood  directors  to. 
the  Sterling  ])eople.  All  machinery  and  building  ma- 
terial are  to  be  sold.  Another  location  is  being  sought 
by  the  Sterling  Company.  The  probabilities  arc  that 
it  will  seek  to  locate  elsewhere  than  Hamilton. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  New  York,  was  in  Montreal  and  other  Cana- 
dian cities  this  week  on  business.  Jlr.  Kellogg  is  sec- 
eretary-treasurer  of  the  Canadian-American  Commit- 
tee engaged  in  planning  the  preparation  of  suitable 
text-books  on  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  and  spent 
some  time  on  this  matter  during  his  visit. 
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The  many  friends  of  P.  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President  of 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  are  oon- 
irratiilating  him  on  the  celebration  of  his  fifty-second 
hirtliday,  which  he  observed  on  December  20th.  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  resides  in  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  was  born  in 
London,  Eng.,  and  served  many  years  as  expert  ac- 
countant and  financial  manager  with  leading  firms  in 
the  Old  Country,  before  coming  to  Canada  just  six 
years  ago.  His  first  post  in  the  Dominion  was  with 
the  Forest  Mills  of  Revelstoke,  B.C.,  as  secretary  and 
director.  In  1914  he  joined  the  Spanish  River  Co.  as 
comptroller  and  director,  and  the  following  year  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Wil- 
son served  with  the  51st  Soo  Rifles,  and  was  promoted 
to  acting  0.  C,  51st  Regiment  (Major)  just  a  year 
ago.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Victory  Loan,  Algoma 
district,  and  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  golf, 
tennis,  and  boating.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral clubs,  including  the  Rotary  and  Round  Table, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  United 
Paper  Box  Comjjany,  with  liead(|uarters  in  Montreal, 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  boxes,  packages  and  cases.  Another  organi- 
zation which  has  been  federally  incorporated,  is  the 
Quebec  Paper  Sales  Company,  Limited.  The  capital 
stock  is  ■'|!.50,000,  and  the  head  place  of  business  is 
Montreal.  The  company  is  empowered  to  manufac- 
ture, buy,  sell,  import  and  export  goods  and  merchan- 
dise of  all  kinds.  Among  the  provisional  directors  of 
the  company  are  James  G.  Cartwright,  Montreal,  and 
L.  H.  Ballantyne,  Westmount. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Health, 
the  principle  of  having  all  bread  wrapped  was  en- 
dorsed, but  definite  action  deferred  for  the  present. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Mutual  Press, 
Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  .l!40,000,  and  head- 
quarters in  Ottawa.  The  company  will  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  printers,  bookbinders,  and  stationers  as  well 
as  engravers,  box  makers,  and  manufacturers  of  loose 
leaf  devices. 

A  charter  has  been  obtained  by  the  Camden  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto,  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
paper  and  paper  products  of  all  kinds,  and  to  prodtiee 
sulphite  pulp,  etc.,  as  well  as  carry  on  in  all  its 
branches  a  pulp  wood,  timbei'  and  lumber  business. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  Angus  McLean,  of 
liathurst,  N.B.,  and  others.  It  is  understood  that  this 
is  the  new  organization  which  has  been  formed  to  take 
over  and  run  the  Iloupt  Paper  Mills,  of  Camden  East, 
Ont.,  which  are  now  in  operation  and  making  about 
fifteen  tons  of  wrapping  paper  daily. 

The  Masset  Lumber  Co.  intends  erecting  a  pul|)  mill 
at  ISIasset  Lilet,  B.C.,  to  absorb  the  large  quantities 
of  low  grade  timber  that  has  to  be  logged  in  order 
that  logging  may  be  carried  on  economically,  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.     This  announcement  was  re- 


cently made  by  F.  L.  Buckley,  head  uf  the  compan.y, 
who  Have  one  of  the  largest  spruce  logging  outfits  on 
the  North  American  continent.  The  company,  who 
operate  two  large  saw  mills,  have  recently  erected  at 
Buckley  Harbor  on  Masset  Inlet  a  fine  new  dock,  four 
■hundred  feet  long,  to  which  ocean  going  vessels  can 
tie  up.  The  new  pulp  mill  will  develop  the  business 
of  the  company  to  the  limit,  and  will  take  care  of  the 
inferior  grades  «f  spruce.  A  radial  mill  has  just  been' 
installed  at  Masset  Inlet,  and  the  company  are  build- 
ing permanent  homes  for  their  workmen. 

The  M.  J.  O'Brien  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Mont- 
real, have  several  men  engaged  in  survey  work  at  the 
great  water  power  of  Des  Quinze,  whieli  is  about  25 
miles  northwest  of  Cobalt.  This  site  is  a  fine,  unde- 
veloped source  of  power,  and  is  capable  of  producing- 
when  developed  about  200,000  horse  power.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  in  minerals  and  pulp  wood. 
It  is  understood  that  no  immediate  development  is 
contemplated. 

Recently  a  large  number  of  men  have  journeyed 
north  to  the  lumber  and  pulp  wood  camps.  During  the 
past  few  weeks  several  hundred  hamjs  have  been  en- 
gaged for  operations.  The  weather  this  fall  has  been 
very  wet,  and  the  cutting  season  i^  backward  owing 
to  the  water  in  the  bush. 

A  bonus  of  one  per  cent,  is  being  paid  along  with 
its  regular  half-yearly  dividend  by  the  Toronto  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.  The  company  pays  regularly  six 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  President  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Montreal,  and  former  President  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  was  in  To- 
ronto last  week  on  business,  and  called  upon  man.v 
friends  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Smith  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Montreal  branch  of  tiie  (,'anadian  Manufaetui'crs' 
Association,  and  reports  that  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  in  the  market  for  high  grade  papers  is 
most  promising. 

Mr.  Vernet,  late  of  tiie  Laurentide  Co.,  Grand  Mere, 
P.Q.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  sul- 
phite department  of  the  Toi'onto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.'s 
plant  at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  and  has  entered  ujjon  his  new 
duties.  lie  is  a  thoroughly  experienced  and  prac^tieal 
man.  and  was  for  some  years  with  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and   other  leading  plants. 

Donald  Reid  died  rccentl.y  in  Gait,  Ont.  He  was 
the  father  of  Archie  Reid,  former  accountant  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  who  is  now  over- 
seas with  the  Divisional  Headcpiarters  Staff  of  the 
Second  Canadian  Division  in  France. 

The  emplo.vees  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  were  remembered  at  Christ- 
mas time  b.v  a  bonus  of  five  per  cent,  on  their  earn- 
ings during  the  past  year,  while  the  emplo.vees  of  the 
Tnterlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton,  Out.,  were  also  giv- 
en a  similar  present,  which  is  inucli  ajiprcciatcd  at 
this  glad  holida.v  season. 
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Tlic  West  Toronto  Priutiiig  House,  1045  St.  Clair 
Ave.  We.st,  has  been  taken  over  by  F.  E.  Galbraith, 
for  the  past  eleven  .years  superintendent  oi'  the  Aetoii 
Publishing,'  Co.,  Toronto,  and  Thomas  Henderson,  of 
Henderson  Pros,  and  Co.,  42  Melinda  street,  Toronto, 
book  biutlers  and  iiianufaeturei's  of  loose  leaf  devices. 
The  new  lirni  will  be  known  as  Henderson  and  (ial- 
l)raitii.  Mr.  (iaibraith  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
eloek  and  tendered  a  banquet  by  the  Aeton  Publisli- 
ing  Co.  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

Among  the  callers  on  the  trade  in  Montreal  during 
the  past  week  were  C.  Nelson  Gain,  of  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  and  Charles  V.  Syrett,  man- 
ager of  the  Victoi-ia  Pajjer  and  Twine  Co.,  Toronto. 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  held  in  Toronto,  the  usual  quarterly  di- 
vidend of  one  and  three-<|uarter  per  cent,  was  de- 
chircd  (in  the  preferred  stock  and  one  per  cent,  on  the 
coiMinou  stock  of  the  company.  No  appointment  has 
yet  been  made  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Ralph  Emery, 
in  New  York  City.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  February. 

L.  Henry  Reid,  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Diem  and  Wing  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  was  in  Montreal  last  week  on  business  and 
called  upon  many  members  of  the  trade. 

N.  L.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  spent  a  few  days  on  important  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Duncan  Chisholm,  of  Toronto.  President  of  the  Mat- 
tagaini  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  left  this  week  for  Scot- 
land, sailing  on  the  "Adriatic"  from  New  York,  and 
will  bring  home  his  wife  and  family,  who  have  been 
spending  some  time  abroad. 

Copies  of  a  resolution  which  was  passed  recently 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  entitled,  "No  Gernuin-Austrian 
Goods  Wanted  Here,"  have  been  sent  out  to  the  trade 
in  general.  The  announcement  printed  in  red  and 
black  may  now  be  seen  on  the  doors  and  in  the  of- 
fices of  many  printers,  paper  houses  and  other  con- 
cerns. 

The  constitution  and  bylaws  'of  the  ^anadian  Paper 
Trade  Association  have  been  printed  in  booklet  form 
and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  association. 
Another  highly  interesting  document  sent  out  lately  is 
a  four  page  leaflet  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  It  is  entitled  "A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  and 
points  out  that  any  responsible  business  house  does 
consider  the  influencs  of  its  stationery,  and  that  the 
lithographer  and  the  printer  are  preparing  again  to 
do  .iustice  to  their  art,  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

J.  G.  Mayo,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Mat- 
tagami  Pidp  and  Paper  Co.,  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  and 
George  E.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  plant,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Toronto  last  week  on  business. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McNichol,  assistant  newsprint  and  bo(dv 
paiier  controller,  Ottawa,  last  week  received  word 
that  his  son,  who  had  been  in  the  Canadian  army  for 
two  years,  was  killed  on  November  10th,  the  day  be- 
fore the  armistice  was. signed. 


BRIGHT  PROSPECTS  FOR  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

James  Whalen,  President  of  the  Whalen  Pulj)  and 
i'aper  Co.,  who  resides  in  Port  Arthur,  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, spoke  most  hopefully  of  the  future  of  the 
Twin  Cities.  He  said  that  the  pulp  and  paper  busine.ss 
was  a  great  indnstr.\-  that  could  be  developed.  With 
plent.v  of  electrical  i)0wer  available.  Port  Arthur 
should  become  one  of  the  large  pulp  and  paper  een- 
Ires  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  no  end  to  the  market 
ojien  to  the  paper  maker  to-daj'.  and  it  looks  as  if 
Canada's  time  had  come  to  secure  almost  a  mono])ol.v 
in  this  business.  He  referred  to  the  success  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Pulp  and  PajJcr  Co.,  which  was  very  busy,  ami 
.said  that  the  prosi)eets  were  good  for  the  establish- 
ment of  more  mills  of  a  similar  character  in  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Fort  William.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
interfcie  with  the  early  promotion  of  additional  indus- 
tries of  this  nature^ 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CANADIAN 
OBSERVER. 

The  fourth  aiuiiversary  of  the  establishing  of  the 
Canadian  Observer,  which  is  a  publication  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  activities  of  the  Canadian  negro 
population,  and  is  issued  bv  J.  R.  B.  Whitney,  To- 
ronto, was  celebrated  recentl.v  b.v  a  banquet  at  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Temi)Ie,  Toronto,  at  which  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  colored  people.  The  paper  had 
grown  greatl.v,  and  the  publisher  was  the  recipient  of 
manv  consratulati'Ons. 


NOT  HOUPT  PAPER  MILLS,  BUT  CAMDEN 
PAPER  MILLS. 

Referring  to  the  aum;  unrenient  contained  in  our  is- 
sue of  December  12th,  advising  the  resumption  of  op- 
erations by  the  mill  at  Camden  East,  this  plant,  for- 
merly operated  by  the  Houpt  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  is  now 
controlled  by  Camden  Paper  Jlills,  Ltd.,  with  George 
H.  Thomson  as  resident  manager.  The  Hodge-Sher- 
riff  Paper  Company,  Toronto,  have  been  appointed 
s  le  Selling  Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not 
merely  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  i)reviousl.v  an- 
nounced. 


KILLED  IN  ACTION  JUST  BEFORE  PEACE. 

(iilliert  JIcNicol.  who  is  employed  in  the  beater  de- 
paitnu'Ut  of  the  1);  n  Valle.v  Pai)er  Mills,  Toronto,  has 
received  word  that  his  brother  James,  who  had  been 
with  the  Canadian  array  in  France  for  the  past  two 
years,  was  killed  in  action  on  November  10,  the  da.v 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  No' further  particu- 
lars have  been  learned.  The  young  man  who  gave 
up  his  life  at  the  last  moment,  is  the  oldest  son  of  J. 
L.  McNicol,  a.ssistant  newsprint  and  book  paper  con- 
troller, Ottawa,  and  had  been  employed  rn  the  Bar- 
ber mill  at  Georgetown,  the  Spanish  River  Co.  at  Es- 
iianola.  and  at  IMille  Roches. 


Trade  Inquiry  916  says  that  "one  of  the  most  influ- 
enfal  firms  in  Manchester  is  open  to  i)urtdiase  large 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  paper. 


The  board  of  ^Messrs.  Charles  Walmsley  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Burv,  builders  of  paper  machiner.v.  has  been  .streng- 
tlieiu'd  by  the  ajiiwintment  of  Mr.  John  Wolstenholme 
and  .Mr.  II.  Hayes,  as  directoi-s.  ^Ir.  Wolstenholme, 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Walmsle.v-Wood,  has  held  the 
position  of  general  manager  with  marked  success.  •  Mr. 
Ila.ves,  as  head  of  the  commercial  department,  has  ren- 
dered the  comiian.v  valuable  services  for  many  .years. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  Dlh'oiuIu'i-  23. — As  the  i)ast,few  days  have' 
been  off  ones  for  the  placing  of  orders  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  line,  so  this  is  an  off  week  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mills.  Some  plants  never  close  down  (ex- 
cept on  Sundays),  from  one  .vear's  end  to  the  other, 
observing  only  two  or  three  holidays  and  one  of  them 
is  always  Christmas.  The  men  in  a  number  of  mills 
htive  been  made  happy  by  the  receiving  of  bonuses 
and  in  others  an  extra  week's  payment  was  present- 
ed to  "the  boys."  The  help  problem  is  now  much 
better  than  it  has  been  for  some  months,  and  greater 
efficiency  is  evidenced  all  around.  Mills  are  keeping 
up  well  with  production  and  overtaking  back  orders. 

After  the  first  of  the  year  there  will  be  a  strong 
campaign  for  business,  biit  in  the  meantime  every 
one  is  entering  into  the  holiday  spirit  and  enjoying 
a  real  old  fashioned  Christmas,  care  free  and  en- 
thusiastic over  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  fine 
prospects  of  business  for  1919.  There  is  a  feeling  in 
the  trade  that  prices  of  paper  will  prevail  at  their 
present  level  or  some  months  at  any  rate  —  six 
months  in  the  opinion  of  most  manufacturers.  No- 
thing will  fall  in  value  until  the  schedule  of  wages 
is  lessened,  and  no  intimation  that  such  a  move  is  in 
contemplation  is  heard.  Owing  to  high  rents,  price 
of  coal,  clothing,  living,  and  other  expenses  labor 
must  get  all  that  it  is  commanding  at  this  hour  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet.  TTntil  economic  condi- 
tions read.iust  themselves  there  is  no  talk  heard  of 
cutting  the  pay  of  any  men.  The  one  thing  that 
manufactTirers  will  do  is  to  see  that  employees  ren- 
der the  best  service  nossiblc,  and  this  the  great  ma- 
jority of  hands  are  doing. 

There  has  iust  been  issued  an  interesting  report 
bv  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that,  during  1917.  there  was  cut  in  Canada 
988,444  cords  of  pulp  wood  valued  at  $10.54.^630.  As 
the  lumber  industry  is  closelv  allied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  pulp  and  paper,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  former  in  1917  was  4142.711.000  feet. 
board  measure,  valued  at  $83,547,322.  There  are 
abnnt    55.000  hands   employed    in   the    saw    mills   and 


woods  operations.  Spruce  was  by  far  the  largest  cut, 
a  great  quantity  entering  not  only  into  building 
but  into  aeroplane  work,  and  pulp  wood.  The'  total 
Gut  in  1917  was  1,466,558,000  feet;  while  white  pine 
<'amc  next  with  791.609,000  feet;  Douglas  fir,  706,- 
996,000;  hemlock,  322.722  000;  cedar,  149,999,000; 
red  pine.  191,321,000;  balsam  fir,  102,373,000,  and 
all  other  varieties,  including  custom  sawn  lumber, 
483.133.000. 

The  pulp  wood  wealth  of  Canada  has  been  placed  at 
800.000,000^  to  1.000,000,000  cords,  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  attempt  a  definite  division  between  pidp 
wood  and  saw  timber,  as  the  same  stand  of  timber 
may  be  used  for  one  or  the  other.  The  total  quantity 
of  merchantable  saw  timber  in  Canada  lies  between 
500,000,000,000  and  800,000  000,000  feet,  board  meas- 
ure, covering  an  area  of  250,000,000  acres. 

The  pulp  wood  situation  as  it  to-day  affects  New 
Brunswick  is  that,  during  the  past  peeling  season^  ow- 
ing to  the  high  prices  of  poplar,  the  production  of 
this  class  of  wood  has  increased  nearly  two  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  spruce  wood  has  fallen  off  by  nearly 
one  half.  The  pulp  mills,  at  the  present  time,  are  not 
specially  anxious  to  obtain  spruce  wood,  the  rough 
wood  in  particular,  which  in  previous  years  has  been 
.shipped  in  large  quantities  out  of  eastern  and  northern 
New  Brunswick.  Peeled  wood  at  present  has  been 
commanding  a  fair  figure.  The  amount  of  green  wood 
that  will  be  cut  this  season  for  shipment  to  the  in'lls 
in  Maine  is  practically  nil.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
it  Js  much  heavier  than  peeled  dry  wood,  and,  as 
freight  rates  have  gone  up  so  much,  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  buy  the  green  commodity.  Most  of  the  New 
England  mills  have  large  .stocks  of  pulp  wood  on  hand. 
They  are  trying  to  salvage  the  dry  wood  before  it  rots, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  extensive  operation  by  mill 
owners  on  their  own  lands. 

Paper  .jobbers  are  busy  taking  inventories  of  stock 
and  preparing  for  annual  review  of  their  business. 
There  bas  been  a  disposition  during  the  past  few 
weeks  to  buy  onl.v  such  quantities  of  paper  as  are  ne- 
eessarv  to  take  care  of  ordinary  demands.  Then  the 
fact  that  some  large  consumers  expect  a  reduction   in 
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l)riee  has  caused  them  to  hold  l)ack  for  a  while.  Ground  NEW  YORK  MARKETS, 
wood  pulp  has  goue  up  a  dollar  during:  the  past  two  New  York'  DeeciulKi  ''A.  —  The  iiiarki-t  for  paper 
weeks,  and  now  $32  and  $33  is  being  asked  by  plants  continues  exceptionally  q.iiet.  Very  little  activity 
in  the  Niajrara  Peninsula  for  the  coinin<r  season.  There  of  an  im])ortant  scoix-  has  been  in  evidence  during  the 
will  likely  he  no  change  in  unbleached  snl])hite,  the  current  week.  eonsumei-s.  dealers  and  jobbers  having 
easy  bleaching  kind  coninianding  from  $0.")  to  $!t8  at  pursued  a  waiting  poli.-y  pending  (b-velo|inients.  and 
the  mill,  while  bleached  is  still  selling  around  $150.  limiting  their  buying  solely  to  what  tiieir  direct  needs 
It  is  predicted  that  these  figures  will  prevail  for  the  have  called  for.  This  is  not  uncommon  for  this  time 
next  three  months  or  luitil  the  advent  of  spring.  of  the  year,  however,  and  no  one  in  the  trade  seems 
In  the  rag  and  jiapcr  stock  market  mills  have  enough  to  be  vastly  eoneerned  over  the  prevailing  condition 
stocks  on  hand  for  in'esent  use,  and  ])riees  are  a  little  of  the  market.  Rathei-,  such  a  situation  is  looked  for 
weaker.  Sonie  idants  are  still  holding  out  for  lower  dur'ng  the  final  fortnight  of  the  year,  and  tradesmen 
prices,  although  they  acknowledge  that  values  will  are  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in  business  to  begin 
have  to  go  nj)  some  time  after  the  new  year.  Among  their  inventories  and  to  make  plans  for  the  future, 
dealers  quotations  are  scarcely  expected  to  quicken  Prices  as  a  rule  hold  remarkabl.v  steady.  Certain 
until  about  the  end  of  February,  although  the  ordinary  grades  of  paper  are  easing  up  in  value  to  a  degree, 
demand  from  mills  should  become  strong  again  during  but  generally  speak'ug  there  has  as  yet  been  no  mark- 
Ihc  middle  of  next  month.  Tn  cotton  cuttings  prices  ed  recessions  in  prices  from  the  levels  prevailing  prior 
are  down.  There  is  very  little  business  going  and  in  to  the  past  two  months.  This  is  taken  to  reflect  the 
some  instances  quotations  are  onl.y  nominal.  confidence  felt  b.v  manufacturers  and  jobbers  regard- 
In  the  next  issue  there  will  be  presented  in  the  mar-  ing  the  future.  (\>rtainly  every  indication  points  to 
ket  column  a  comparison  of  prices  for  the  i)ast  year,  a  period  of  record-breaking  activit.v  for  the  paper  in- 
showing  how  they  have  increased  in  many  lines  owing  dustry  early  in  the  new  year.  Stocks  of  consumers 
to  the  scarcity  and  high  wages  of  employees,  the  are  known  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  jobbers  have  con- 
higher  freight  rates,  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  siderabl.v  less  than  normal  supplies  on  hand,  and  it  is 
the  advance  in  felt.s,  copper  wire,  cottons,  bleaching  no  more  than  logical  to  believe  now  since  all  Oovern- 
powder.  sulphur  and  other  requisites.  mental  restrictions  on  pajier  have  been  removed  that 
There  are  no  changes  in  prices  to  record  on  the  or-  stocks  will  be  increased  to  nearer  their  normal  size, 
dinar.v  lines  of  pulp  and  paper,  except  the  advance  of  Then,  too,  indieat'ons  are  that  an  extensive  demand 
one  dollar  in  ground  wood  pxdp.  The  figiires  pre-  for  pajjcr  from  exjiort  sources  will  shortly  develop, 
vailing  in  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  are  as  fol-  Throughout  the  war  period,  consumers  in  various 
lows :  South  American  countries  have  looked  to  the  I'nited 
Rags  and  Paper  Stock.  States   and  Canada   for  their  supplies   of  paper,   but 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  .$4.50  shippers  have  been  unable  to  fill  considerable  of  the 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.00  demand  owing  to  the  tonnage  scarcit.v.  Now  trans- 
White  Blanks  $1.30  portation  conditions  are  likely  to  im)irove,  and  pro- 
Heavy  ledger  stock    $2.35  dncers  and  dealers  alike  look  to  effect  large  trade  in 

No.  1   magazine    $1.50  paper  with  foreign  customers.     Tt  is  pointed  out  that 

No.  _J  book  stock   $1.35  there    is    small    chance    of   European    competition   for 

No.  1  new  manilas .$2.00  gQ,„p  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  will  take  many 

No.  1  print  manila $1.50  months  for   manufacturers   on   the    other   side    of   the 

Folded    news    $1-00  Atlantic  to  readjust  their  affairs  and  to  re-establish 

Over   Issue    $1-15  their  markets. 

Kraft   .    .    $4.00  T)em-and  for  newsprint  continues  fairly  active.     T>o- 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  75c.  ^j^]  newspapers  have  consumed  larger  tonnages  of  pa- 
No.  1  shirt   cuttings ■  ■  .$12.00  ^^^^.  finring  the  week  now  closing  thnn  ever  before  in 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings   .$10.00  ^  similar  period,  and  while  this  has  not  yet  affected 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings    .$9.00  |j,p  dpniand  upon  mills,  there  is  no  aue.stion  but  that 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings $8.00  jj   .^,.ju   ^„   time.     Pre-holiday   advertising  has  broken 

Bleached  shoe  clip    $9.00  ^^  records  in   point  of  volume,  which   of  course  has 

Unbleached   shoe   clip    $8.o0  necess'tated    miblishers    using    increased    amounts    of 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings   $9.50  newsprint.    The  result  is  a  firm  market  for  newsprint. 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings $8.00  ^^^^  qj,p  eJiaracterized  by  a  satisfactory  volume  of  ac- 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings   $7.2.3  tivity  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  $7.00  The  book  ]iai)er  market,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quiet- 
City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)  .$3.3;)  ^,,.  Consumers  have  let  up  in  their  buying  to  a  notice- 
Flock   and   satinettes    $1.80  ^j^ip  extent,  and  mills  and  jobbers  haA-e  not  been  call 

Tailor  rags   . . ; $1.60  ^^  q,j  to  provide  as  large  quantities  as  recentl.v.  There 

is,  however,  sufficient  business  passing  to  sustain  va- 

A  BOOK  WORTH  HAVING.  lues,  and  prices  on  book  paper    have    declined     only 

"The   Recovery   and   Re-manufacture   of  Waste   Pa-  slightly.     Writings   also   are    in   rather   slow   demand, 

per."  by  James  Strachan,  is  by  all  odds  the  best  thing  ypt  prees  are  maintained.     Manufacturers  argue  that 

of  the  kind  ever  published.     No  dealer  in  paper  stock,  the  cost  of  production  has  not  decrea.spd  and  that  they 

or  manufacturer  of  book  paper  and  similar  grades  can  eannot  therefore  quote  lower  figures  to  buyers.    Bonds 

afford  to  be  without   it.     Numemus  illustrations  add  .,nd  ledgers  are  being  purchased  only  in  a  small  way. 

to  its  value.  that   is.   in   such   qu^antities  as   consmners  have   imme 

Copies  will  be  sent  an.%  where,  post  paiil.  by  the  Puln  diate  need  for.     The  same  condi^on  chara<"tprizes  th-' 

and  Paper  Magazine,  on   receipt   of  $3.50,  .  market  for  tissue  papers.     Buying  is  principally  on  a 
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hand  to  month  scale,  aiitl  consumers  and  jobbers  in 
general  evince  little  disposition  to  antieijjate  their  foi'- 
ward  requirements.  Coarse  ])apers  also  are  quiet.  A 
routine  trade  is  current,  but  that  s  aboiit  all,  and  the 
trend  of  i)rices  is  tlownward.  Kraft  \vrai)pings  have 
sagged  in  price  to  an  extent,  and  it  is  thought  by  deal- 
ers and  consumers  that  the  several  grades  of  manilas 
are  about  due  for  a  drop.  Boards  show  little  change, 
although  quotations  by  mills  are  on  the  down  grade 
under  a  narrower  demand  from  consuming  quarters. 
The  board  market  invariably  becomes  dull  at  this  sea- 
son. Paper  box  makei-s  have  finished  with  their  i)re- 
holiday  orders,  and  are  now  holding  aloof  as  buyers 
until  obtaining  a  clearer  insight  into  future  condi- 
tions. 

(iroundwood  pulp  is  firm.  Two  main  factors  act  in 
sustaining  the  market  price  of  mechanical  pulp,  one 
being  the  threatened  shortage  of  wood  and  the  other 
the  freezing  over  of  mill  streams  compiling  grindei's  to 
reduce  their  output.  No.  1  pulp  freshly  ground  is  held 
at  $-9  to  $30  per  ton  at  the  grinding  plant,  and  while 
reports  of  offerings  at  slightly  cheaper  figures  are 
heard,  it  is  very  doubtful  whethei'  sizable  tonnages  of 
strictly  No.  1  pulp  can  be  obtained  under  $29. 

Quietness  rules  in  the  chemical  pulp  market.  Con- 
sumers apparently  are  making  their  contract  supplies 
cover  their  wants  and  are  doing  little  purchasing  in 
the  oi)en  market,  with  the  result  that  quotations  on 
sonu'  grades  of  domestic  pulp  have  eased  slightly.  Sell- 
ers report  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  6c  a  pound 
for  domestic  bleached  sulphite  in  frequent  instances, 
M-hile  soda  and  kraft  pulp  is  difficult  to  sell  at  sat- 
isfactory prices.  Foreign  grades,  however,  are 
firm.  What  pulp  is  now  arriving  from  Scandinavia 
consists  of  fibre  bought  some  time  ago  at  high  prices, 
so  that  importers  cannot  afford  to  lower  their  quota- 
tions. Domestic  unbleached  sulphite  is  quotable  at 
from  $75  a  ton  upward,  depending  on  the  quality  and 
the  tonnage  involved.  Kraft  of  domestic  make  is  held 
at  5.00  to  5.25e  per  pound. 

There  is  little  stirring  in  the  rag  market.  Consumers 
almost  as  a  whole  are  out  of  the  market  as  buyers  tem- 
porarily, and  dealers  state  that  the  great  bulk  of  their 
offerings  go  \innoticed.  iMills  evidently  have  ample 
stocks  to  cover  their  present  requirements  and  are  re- 
fusing flatly  to  buy  ahead.  Prices  rule  easy,  and  de- 
clines in  most  grades  have  been  recorded,  old  No.  1 
whites  being  available  to  mills  at  around  6c  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  thirds  and  blues  at  3.00  to  3.25c,  new 
white  shirt  cuttings  at  13c,  and  roofing  rags  of  No.  1 
quality  at  1.80  to  2.00c. 

Waste  paper  is  in  moderate  movement  and  prices 
hold  comparatively  steady.  Packers  complain  of  the 
prevailing  range  of  values,  contending  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  material  at  the  figures  manufacturers  now 
offer'  and  indications  are  many  of  them  are  cutting 
down  in  their  production  of  stock.  Shavings  have 
sold  at  around  5c  a  pound  New  York  for  No.  1  soft 
whites  and  5.75  to  6.00c  for  No.  1  hard  whites.  Kraft 
commands  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.80c  per  pound  New 
York,  heavy  books  and  magazines  1.60e,  flat  folded 
news  75c  a  hundred  pounds  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  60c. 

Hagging  and  ropes  are  lifeless,  and  quotations  are 
largely  nominal.  No.  1  scrap  burlap  is  available  at  as 
low  as  3c  lb.  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  rope  has  sharp- 
ly declined,  offerings  by  dealers  at  5c  New  York  for 
No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  having  been  noted. 


THEY  GOT  THE  WOOD  FROM  GASPE. 

Following  correspondence  covei'ing  several  weeks, 
the  U.S.  Siiipping  Hoard  agreed  to  divert  vessels  tem- 
porarily from  hauling  coal  from  Caj)e  Breton,  so  as 
to  transport  j)uli)Wood,  urgently  needed  at  Livermore 
Falls,  Me.  That  the  action  was  both  imperative  and 
ai)i)reeiated   is  shown  by  the  following  letter: 

International  Paper  Co. 
New  York,  November  19,  1918. 
Subject:   Movement    of   puli)wood    from   New    Bruns- 
wick. 
C.  R.  Cray,  Escj., 

Director  Division  of  Operation,   I'nited  States  Kail- 
road  Administration,    Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  1  take  great  i)leasui'c  in  expressing  to  you 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  prompt  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  some  50,000  cords  of  pulpwood  have 
been  moved  from  Dalhousie  and  Chatham,  N.B.,  to  our 
paper  mills  on  the  Aiuh-oscoggin  Hiver.  in  Maine,  un- 
der the  plans  worked  out  ami  zealously  prosecuted  by 
your  division. 

It  is  reported  to  Uie  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Haskell, 
who  concluded  the  arrangement  to  move  this  wood  with 
your  assistant  director.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Wright,  and  Mr. 
Percy  Todd,  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railway,  that 
the  whole  plan  lias  w()rked  out  without  hitch  or  delay, 
both  to  our  .satisfaction  and  relief  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  executive  ability  of  your  organization. 

The  prompt  aid  afforded  by  the  division  of  operation 
at  a  time  when  transportation  was  so  uncertain  has 
enabled  our  Otis  mill,  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me.,  to  con- 
tinue its  supply  of  newsi)rint  to  more  than  100  pub- 
lishers, whose  <|uota  could  not  have  been  replaced  from 
any  other  source  had  this  mill  failed  to  receive  its  full 
su])ply  of  raw  material. 

Thanking  you  for  the  excellent  work  done  by  your 
division.   I   beg   to  remain. 

Yours,   verv   trulv. 

P.  T.  DODGE,  President. 


Orders  are  being  placed  in  Sweden  bj'  American 
concerns,  for  tonnage  of  pulp,  with  terms  of  price 
and  delivery  to  be  determined  later.  Our  neighbors 
have  been  pretty  well  satisfied  with  Canadian  pulp 
for  the  last  few  years.  Reports  from  the  other  side 
hold    little  hope   for  any  immediate  break  in   prices. 


BUY  TAX  EXEMPT  BONDS  NOW. 

Canadian  War  Loan  Bonds,  due  1933,  can  be 

purchased  at  a  price. 

To  Yield  $5.40  per  annum  for  each  $100  invested. 

Thcro  is  no  otlit-r  invcstiiK'iit  offpring,  in  (jur  opinion, 
which  affords  such  unqut'stion.alile  safety  anfl  such  a 
large  return. 

The  market  price  of  these  Bonds  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing recently.  Tn  our  opinion,  prices  will  go  much 
higher.  We  feel  that  present  purchasers  will  realize 
suhstantial  profits  on  Bonds  purchased  now. 

Telegraph     or     ItUphonc     vour    orders.  They    will    be    filled 

without     commisston     charges. 

ROYAL  SECURITIES  CORPORATION, 

Limited. 
164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 


MACHINE  TENDER  WANTED  by  Toronto  Paper 
^Ifg.  Co..  Titd..  Ci>iin\;ill,  Out.  Canada,  making  Book 
and  Writings.     Apply  direct.,- 


PUl.  pandpapbrmaoazinb  4? 

MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIIHIITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON   BUILDING     -     TORONTO,  CANADA 

Spedalls*  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and    Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 


Established  1886 


2034  (48) 


PULP    AND    PAPER    MAQAZINB 


December  26,   1918 


ADDRESS  OF  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES. 

Alfred  D.  Fliiin,  secretary  of  Engineering  Founda- 
tion, and  nieniher  of  the  Industrial  Research  Section  of 
the  National  Research  Couneil,  has  recently  compiled  a 
list  of  nearly  400  laboratories  engaged  in  industrial  re- 
search in  the  United  States.  The  paper  industry  is 
represented  on  the  li.st  by  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  American  Writing  Paper  Company, 
Brown  Corporation,  Chemical  Paper  ilfg.  Co.,  Crane  & 
Co.,  Ilanijiden  (ilazcd  Pa|)ci-  Company,  Klipstein  & 
Sons,  Lake  Superior  Paper  Company,  E.  S.  Lincoln 
Comi)any,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  B.  D.  Rising  Paper 
Company,  Strathmore  Paper  Company. 

The  list  is  not  complete,  but  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  it  include  all  industrial  laboratories  which  are 
engaged  in  .systematie  investigation  of  scientific  phe- 
nomena for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  human  knowledge, 
and  to  collect  information  concerning  them  which  will 
make  possible  tlieii'  articulation  with  tlie  |)lan  for  in- 
dustrial research  being  developed  by  the  National  Re- 
search Couneil  and  the  Engineering  Foundation  to 
embrace  all  the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  eo-operation  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
is  solicited  and  research  laboratories  other  than  those 
listed  above  are  invited  to  register  names  with  Mr. 
Fliun  whose  address  is  Engineering  Societies  Building, 
29  We.st  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York. 


PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP  IN  NORWAY. 

While  the  market  for  iiiecliani^al  remains  dull, 
chemical  pulp  shows  a  brisker  tendency  M-ith  demand 
comparatively  active,  large  parcels  having  been  con- 
tracted for  delivery  in  the  course  of  autumn.  Prices 
have  fluctuated.  The  opinion  prevails,  however, 
that  an  advance  in  prices  is  probable  in  view  of  the 
approaching  peace. 


DANGER  OF  UNWRAPPED  BREAD. 

To-day  people  are  asking  why  an  ordinance  ha.H 
been  passed  to  prevent  people  from  contaminating  each 
other  by  being  in  each  other's  presence;  they  are 
nsking  why  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  theatres  and 
public  meetings  should  be  prohibited,  when  the  very 


STEEL    TANKS 

MINE  CAR.S  -  PLATE  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS 

BURNS  &  ROBERTS,  LIMITED. 

Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  -  Toronto 


THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd. 


GALT  -  ONT. 

Machine 

Knives, 

Chipper, 

Barker 

*  Paper- 

Cutter 

Knives. 

Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warreuited 


food  they  eat  is  exposed  to  far  more  dangerous  con- 
laiiiinatioii  unchecked — a  contamination  encouraged 
and  i)erpetualed  by  the  inaction  of  the  city  council 
in  allowing  unwrajiped  biead  to  be  soKl. — Winnipeg 
Telegram. 


PAPER  MAN  GAVE  MONEY  BACK. 

Tiiat  tlie  |)ai)er  trade  and  most  members  of  it  can- 
not be  teirned  "pickers."  or  "money  grabbers."  was 
shown  in  the  Ottawa  police  court  recently  when  three 
youths  were  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  taking  an  auto- 
mobile without  the  permission  of  its  owner,  Mr.  R. 
Bernard,   paper  salesman   and   dealer. 

The  youths  were  found  guilty,  and  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  their  counsel,  the  boys  had  to  pay  thirty-nine 
dollars  to  ilr.  Bernard  for  damages  to  the  vehicle. 
Sentence  was  suspended. 

"Well,  I  see  you  got  your  money  for  damages," 
said  Mr.  Gordon  Henderson,  counsel  for  the  boys, 
walking  over  to  Mr.  Bernard. 

"Yes,  but  I  will  give  it  back  if  you  give  back  what 
you  got,"  said  the  papei"  dealer. 

"Done,"  sa'd  the  counsel. 

"How  much  did  you  get?"  asked  Mr.  Bernard.   " 

"Fifteen  dollars,"  said  ^Ir.  Henderson. 

ilr.  Henderson  tho>igh  demurring  at  first  that  he 
should  only  hand  over  an  equal  amount,  finally  handed 
over  the  whole  thirty-nine  dollars  to  the  boys  who  left 
the  court  room  enriched  bv  fiftv-four  dollars. 


Erecting  Wet  End  of  IJi'avii-  liciiUil   .Machine. 
See  Pntr.'s  :20l»0  and  2ir2\.i 


The    PULP    AND    PAPER    TRADING    CO 

Temple  Court    Building,  New   York   Qty 

DEALERS    IN 

Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds 

PRICES    AND    SAMPLES    ON    APPLICATION 


Immediate    Delivery 

Steam    Coal 

We  are  in    a  position  to  make  immediate  delivery    of     | 

large  quantities  of  steam  coal.  | 

Write   or    Wire.  | 

Stinson-Reeh 
Builder's  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Read  Bldg.,  -  Montreal    1 
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